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NOTICE. 


.  In  closing  another  volume  of  the  Magazine,  the  past  and  the  future  both 
suggest  themselves  for  special  consideration.  Five  years  have  now  rolled  by 
since  this  work  was  undertaken,  and  when  we  look  back  upon  the  numerous 
difficulties  which  we  had  to  contend  with  in  the  performance  of  the  duty  it 
imposed,  we  are  scarcely  able  to  account  for  its  successful  continuance  to  the 
present  time.  Of  one  thing,  however,  we  are  certain,  that  our  periodical 
would  long  since  have  been  expunged  from  the  catalogue  of  Catholic 
publications  in  this  country,  had  we  not  received  the  constant  co-operation  of 
able  contributors  among  the  clergy  and  laity.  For  this  valued  aid  we  beg  leave 
to  return  our  warmest  ackqowledgments,  and  to  express  the  hope  that  our 
future  labors  will  be  sustained  by  the  same  excellent  auxiliaries.  To  the 
Catholic  public  in  general  we  would  likewise  tender  the  tribute  of  our  gratitude, 
for  we  are  well  aware  that,  without  the  encouragement  and  patronage  of  the 
community  to  whose  instruction  and  to  the  honor  of  whose  religion  our  toils 
have  been  devoted,  the  Magazine  would  have  been  an  utter  failure.  We  are 
thankful,  in  a  special  manner,  to  the  Rev.  clergy  and  the  conductors  of  the 
press,  whose  favorable  notice  and  friendly  efforts  have  contributed  to  enlarge 
the  circulation  of  the  work.  No  exertion  shall  be  omitted  on  our  part  to  merit 
a  continuance  of  this  good  feeling.  We  have  still  the  same  momentous  objects 
to  stimulate  us  in  the  diligent  execution  of  our  task ;  or  rather,  these  objects 
are  from  year  to  year  acquiring  additional  importance,  fh>m  the  increasing 
population  of  the  country  and  the  more  systematic  energies  which  the  enemies 
of  Catholicity  are  wielding  against  it.  For  this  reason  we  shall  pass  to  another 
year  of  editorial  labor,  with  renewed  zeal  for  the  good  cause,  and  we  trust  that 
a  corresponding  disposition  will  be  manifested  by  those  who  should  be  equally 
interested  in  it  with  ourselves. 

The  Editors. 


APPROBATION. 


Wb  earnestly  recommend  to  the  clergy  and  laity,  the  Unitkd  Statcs  Cathouc  Magasinb,  a  Catholic  period- 
ical lo  be  published  monthly  in  Baltimore.  It  ia  calculated  to  promote  the  honor  of  our  holy  religion,  and  will,  we 
tnut,  have  a  place  in  every  Catholic  library.  t  SAMUEL,  Jhvhiiihop  of  Baltimore, 

Baltimore,  C^rcumcinon  of  our  Xord,  1842. 

I  hereby  establifih  the  U.  S.  Catholic  Magazine  my  official  organ  of  public  communication  with  the  clergy  and 
laity  of  the  arclidiocess  of  Baltimore.  Should  it  become  necessary  to  address  them  on  any  subject  before  the 
regular  period  for  the  publication  of  the  Magaxine,  an  extra  sheet  will  be  issued,  corresponding  in  dimensions  and 
style  with  those  of  the  periodical.  t  SAMUEL,  jSrchbi$hop  of  BaUimore, 

Feast  of  St.  Mark,  1843. 

The  undersigned  wish  to  express  their  approbation  of  the  manner  in  which  the  United  States  Catholic  Magazine 
has  hitherto  been  conducted ;  and  their  confidence  in  the  able  and  zealous  directors  who  superintend  its  pages 
authorizes  them  to  recommend  it  to  the  patronage  of  the  faithful  of  their  respective  diocesses. 


t  MICHAEL,  Bulwp  of  Mobile, 

t  FRANCIS  PATMICK,  BUhop  of  Phiiad. 

t  JOHN  BAPTIST,  Bwhop  of  Cineinnati. 

t  GUY  IGNATIUS,  Bi$hop  ofBolena  and  Coa4jut<tr 

of  LouuviUe, 
t  ANTHONY,  BUhopofNeuf  Orleam, 
t  MATHIAS,  BiMhop  of  Dubuque. 
t  JOHN,  BUhop  of  New  York. 
t  RICHARD  PIUS,  BiMhop  of  NoMhtfitte, 
t  CCELBSTINE,  Bishop  of  Ftnestmet. 
fJOHN  JOSEPH,  Bishop  of  Natchez, 
t  RICHARD  VINCENT,  Bishop  ofRidkmond. 
t  PETER  RICHARD,  Bishop  of  St.  LouU. 


t  PETER  PAUL,  Bishop  of  Zela  and  JidmsMistrator  of 

Detroit. 
t  JOHN  M.,  Bishop  of  ClaudtopoHs  and  Viear  jSpoetolie 

of  Texas, 
t  M ICH AEL,  Bishop  of  Pittshvrg. 
t  ANDREW,  Bithop  of  LUUe  Rock. 
t  WILLIAM,  BUhop  of  Chiea^, 
fJOHN,  Bishop  of  ,axiem,  Coadj.  of  New  York. 
t  WILLIAM,  Bishop  of  HaHford, 
t  IGNATIUS  ALOYSIUS,  Biihop  of  Charleston. 
t  JOHN  MARTIN,  Bithop  of  MUwaukU, 
t  JOHN  BERNARD,  Buhop  of  Boston. 


Having  within  my  jurisdiction  no  press  through  which  to  pablisli  the  official  documents  of  the  dioeeaa,  T  have 
selected  for  that  purpose  the  United  States  Catholic  Magazine,  and  as  such  recommend  it  earnestly  to  the  reverend 
clergy  and  laity  thereof.  f  RICHARD  VINCENT,  Bishop  of  Biehmond. 

RicHXOND,  May,  1843. 
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"Dtr  Pr£TRE,  de  la  Femme,  de  la  Fa- 

MILLE." 

Spirittjal  Direction,  awd  AuRiruLAR 
Confession  ;  their  History,  Dieory,  and 
Cimsequences :  being  a  translation  of  "Du 
Pritrt.  de  la  Femme,  de  la  Familk.^'  Bjr 
M.  Michelet,  Assistant  Professor  in  the 
Faculty  of  Letters,  &c.  Philadelphia  : 
James  M.  CampbeU.  1845.  Pp.  224, 
12mo. 

'  '^  NE  of  the  strongest  and 
J^^  most  striking  evidences 
of  Catholicity  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  its  enemies 
can  not  attack  it  with  any 
plausibility  or  semblance 
of  success,  without  grievously  misrepre- 
senting its  doctrines,  and  appealing  against 
it  to  the  worst  passions  of  the  human 
bosom.  The  Catholic  religion  always 
maintains  her  lofty  position,  as  the  hand- 
maid of  heaven,  and  the  divinely  constitu- 
ted witness  of  the  truth ;  she  flatters  not  the 
passions  of  men  in  order  to  win  their  hom- 
age; she  would  not  compromise  oneparti- 
ck  of  the  truth  committ^  to  her  in  deposit. 
Vol.  v.— No.  1.  1 


though  by  the  sacrifice  she  should  gain  the 
whole  world ;  she  is  prepared  to  fulfil  her 
high  mission,  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
salvation  of  men,  though  she  should,  in 
the  discharge  thereof,  be  nailed  to  the 
cross  with  her  divine  Founder  and  Spouse. 
She  changes  not,  though  all  the  world  is 
changing  around  her.  Her  institutions 
may  displease  the  world,  and  become 
unfashionable;  still  she  fondly  clings  to 
them ;  she  will  not  suffer  one  of  them  to 
be  impaired  or  destroyed :  her  mission  is 
not  to  Tplease  men,  but  to  mnoe  men.  She 
will  not  "stoop  to  conquer,"  will  not 
descend  into  the  arena  of  the  world,  will 
not  wield  the  weapons  of  carnal  warfare, 
will  not  enter  into  alliance  with  flesh  and 
blood.  She  will  not  stain  the  laurels  of 
victory  won  during  eighteen  centuries  of 
glorious  strife  with  the  world,  the  flesh, 
and  the  devil,  by  any  such  unhallowed 
means :  and  hence  it  is  that  the  world 
hates  her.  It  hated  her  divine  Founder 
before  her,  and  for  the  self-same  reason. 
She  will  not,  because  she  can  not, 
change ;  and  her  adversaries  cry  out  that 
she  \b  not  adapted  to  iVie  spmXo^  \\v^  ^<^^ 


THE    COHPBMlOirAL. 


which  IB  emiQeQtly  a  spirit  of  progress  and 
of  change  in  every  thing,  from  machinery 
to  philosophy  and  religion.  She  pro- 
claims to  the  worlds  as  the  revelation  ^of 
God,  many  doctrines  unfathomable  to  rea- 
son and  humbling  to  human  pride ;  and 
the  world  cries  out,  absurdity  and  non- 
sense! She  enforces  the  divine  obliga- 
tion of  many  things  painful  to  human 
nature ;  and  men  cry  out  that  she  is  the 
enslaver  of  the  world,  and  that  her  princi- 
ples are  incompatible  with  human  liberty. 
Still  she  heeds  not  all  their  clamor,  but 
firmly,  yet  mildly,  pursues  her  divine  pil- 
grimage of  mercy  and  charity,  without 
turning  either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left. 

It  has  ever  been  so.  The  tactics  of  the 
evil  one  in  his  assaults  against  the  truth 
have  not  varied  in  the  lapse  of  long  cen- 
turies. From  the  time  that  he  dared  tempt 
Jesus  Christ  himself  in  the  wilderness 
down  to  the  very  latest  campaign  he 
has  made  against  the  church  of  Jesus, 
the  spirit  of  his  warfare,  as  well  as  its 
chief  appliances,  has  not  changed.  He 
tempted  Christ  by  an  impious  and  most 
unblushing  appeal  to  the  human  passions 
of  sense,  of  avarice,  and  of  pride;  and  he 
tempts  the  disciples  of  Christ  by  the  same 
appeal.  To  the  disciples,  as  to  the  Mas- 
ter, he  says:  "All  these  things  will  I 
give  you,  if,  falling  down,  you  will  adore 
me ;"  but  the  disciples  answer,  as  did  the 
Master,  "  Begone,  Satan ;  for  it  is  writ- 
ten, the  Lord  thy  God  thou  shah  adore, 
and  him  only  shalt  thou  serve."* 

We  might  easily  illustrate  all  this  by  a 
reference  to  the  different  phases  of  the 
warfare  against  Catholicity  in  ages  past. 
We  might  prove  that,  how  diiferent  so- 
ever were  the  favorite  modes  of  attack  at 
different  periods,  they  all  nevertheless 
possessed  this  trait  in  common:  they  ap- 
pealed to  passion  against  truth.  The  old 
heretics  did  it;  the  modern  dissenters  still 
do  it.  The  ancient  heretics  succeeded 
partially  and  for  a  time;  they  seduced 
many  from  the  truth  by  their  maddening 
appeal  to  a  corrupt  nature;  but  they 
*8t  Matthew  ir J  9,10. 


finally  disappeared  from  the  arena  together 
with  their  victims ;  and  the  truth  still  stood 
forth  triumphant,  waving  its  unsullied 
banner  of  victory  over  a  conquered  world. 
The  modern  innovators  have  but  renewed 
the  same  scenes  of  unhallowed  warfare ; 
of  apparent  victory,  and  final  but  certain 
and  overwhelming  defeat.  It  has  ever 
been  so;  it  must  ever  be  so.  He  who 
could  not  deceive  had  said  that  the  world 
should  hate  his  disciples,  but  that  "  the 
gates  of  hell  should  not  prevail  against 

HIS  CHURCH  built  UPON  A  ROCK." 

At  the  dawn  of  the  reformation,  Luther 
appealed  to  the  political  feelings  and  pre- 
judices of  the  Germans  against  the  pri- 
macy of  the  pope.  He  stirred  up  the 
slumbering  embers  of  old  feuds  between 
the  popes  and  the  emperors,  blew  on  them 
with  the  warm  breath  of  his  indignant 
invective,  and  enkindled  a  fire  in  the  bosom 
of  Germany  which  threatened  to  destroy 
the  venerable  edifice  of  Catholicity.  He 
cried  out  at  the  top  of  his  stentorian 
lungs  that  the  Germans  had  been  groaning 
for  centuries  in  the  bondage  of  a  worse  than 
Babylonian  captivity,  and  that  the  day  of 
their  emancipation  was  at  hand.  Those 
whom  he  could  not  lure  to  his  standard 
by  the  impassioned  cry  of  libertt,  he 
wooed  by  the  softer,  but  yet  more  insinu- 
ating, appeals  which  he  made  to  their 
avarice  or  to  their  sensuality.  To  the 
princes  he  offered  as  a  bait  the  plunder  of 
theimmense  church  property  accumulated 
during  ages  of  faith  and  piety ;  to  bishops, 
priests,  and  monks  he  ofiered  the  addi- 
tional inducements  of  a  handsome  wife 
and  a  comfortable  establishment ;  to  all  he 
offered  freedom  from  many  painful  re- 
straints on  the  passions  imposed  by  the 
ancient  religion.  Fasting,  daily  prayer, 
singing  or  reciting  the  divine  ofiice,  celi- 
bacy, penance  and  mortification,  were  to 
be  done  away  with ;  and  Christians  were 
henceforth  to  get  to  heaven  by  treading 
the  primrose  path  of  dalliance  with  hu- 
man nature,  with  the  light  of  only  ont 
single  principle — that  of  faith  alont-^ 
beamiog  upon  them  for  their  guidance. 
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The  painful  restraiDt  of  church  authority 
was  to  be  discarded,  and  each  one  was  to 
live  as  he  listed^  with  his  Bible  for  his 
guide,  and  his  own  private  judgment  as 
the  only  key  to  its  meaning.  With  the  em- 
ployment of  such  means,  no  wonder  that 
he  gained  proselytes;  but  the  whole  scheme 
was  manifestly  a  down-hill  reformation. 

The  very  same  system  of  tactics  was 
adopted  at  Geneva,  in  northern  Europe, 
in  Switzerland,  in  France,  and  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  with  precisely  the  same  results. 
Every  where  the  same  maddening  appeal 
was  made  to  the  worst  passions  of  the 
multitude ;  every  where  people  were  lured 
to  the  standard  of  revolt  against  the  church 
by  carnal  arguments  eloquently  stimu- 
lating flesh  and  blood  to  war  against  the 
pope.  All  this  is  strikingly  true  of  Kncr- 
land.  The  blufl*  old  tyrant,  Henry  VllT, 
broke  with  thp  pope  that  he  might  secure 
a  young  wife  in  lieu  of  a  most  virtuous 
one,  stricken  in  years,  of  whom  he  had 
grown  tired ;  he  brought  his  people  over 
to  his  cause  by  a  series  of  acts  of  high- 
handed tyranny  which  would  have  dis- 
graced a  Nero,  and  by  a  course  of  sacri- 
legious spoliation  of  altars  and  cburrlies 
which  would  have  disgraced  Antiorhus 
and  Nebuchadonosor.  But  the  master 
stroke  of  his  policy,  and  of  that  of  his  suc- 
cpssors,  was  the  adroit  and  p^rseverinsr 
appeal  constantly  made  to  the  passions  of 
the  multitude.  Open  English  history  for 
ihp  last  three  hundred  years,  and  you  will 
read  evidences  of  this  truth  on  every  one 
of  its  sullied  pages. 

The  selfsame  spirit  pervades  that  phase 
of  the  warfare  against  Catholicity  which 
consists  in  holding  up  its  dogmas  to  exe- 
cration as  absurd  and  opposed  to  human 
reason,  and  its  worship  as  a  senseless 
mummery.  The  mystery  of  the  adorable 
eucharist  can  not  be  comprehended,  there- 
fore it  is  absurd ;  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass 
based  thereon  can  not  be  comprehended, 
therefore  it  is  absurd  and  idolatrous;  the 
ceremonies  of  Catholic  worship  can  not  be 
comprehended  or  appreciated,  therefore 
they  are  downright  mummery!     With 


what  other  weapons  does  the  Unitarian  a^> 
tack  the  mysteries  of  the  incarnation,  the 
atonement,  and  the  trinity  ?  and  with  what 
other  does  the  deist  attack  all  mysteries  and 
all  supernatural  revelation  ?  Do  not  the 
opponents  of  Catholicity,  like  the  oppo- 
nents of  Christianity,  stand  forth  self-con- 
victed of"  blaspheming  whatsoever  things 
4hey  know  not?"*  Are  they  not  con- 
victed, by  their  mad  course  of  opposition 
to  Catholicity,  of  an  implied  consent  to 
the  destruction  of  Christian  ity  itself  ?  Do 
they  not,  like  the  infidels,  "despise  do- 
minion, and  blaspheme  majesty  ?"t  L<^i 
them  look  to  it,  and  to  the  awful  denunci- 
ation pronounced  by  the  int=pired  Jude 
against  those  who  do  these  things. 

But  by  far  the  most  vile  mode  of  attack 
ever  adopted  by  the  enemies  of  ( 'atholicity 
consists  in  an  unblushing  appeal  to  that 
lowanimal  passion  unfortunately  inherent 
in  our  nature,  which  leads  to  crimes  that 
St.  Paul  would  not  have  to  be  even  so 
much  as  named  among  Christians.  This 
may  be  pronounced  the  latc-st,  it  is  cer- 
tainly the  most  disgraceful,  phase  in  the 
warfare  against  Rome.  Reverend  "no- 
popery  "  champions,  boasted  ministers  of 
the  God  of  holiness  and  purity,  make  no 
scruple  whatever  of  treating  with  the  most 
disgusting  detail,  both  in  the  pulpit  and 
through  the  press,  certain  matters  which 
a  pure  minded  Christian  should  hlusheven 
to  think  about.  Such  reverend  ministers 
as  the  Sparries,  the  Brownlees,  and  the 
Brecken ridges,  think  nothing  of  giving 
circulation  to  obscene  matter  which  would 
cover  with  disgrace  the  most  ordinary  citi- 
zen, who  lays  no  claim  to  any  peculiar 
sanctity,  but  simply  stands  forth  clad  in 
the  panoply  of  an  honest  and  a  decent 
man  !  They  even  sometimes  go  so  far  in 
their  mad  zeal  against  Rome  as  to  dese- 
crate the  temple  of  God  itself  with  ob- 
scenity, by  preaching  therein  sermons  not 
fit  for  ears  polite,  and  with  doors  accord- 
ingly closed  against  the  ladies!  What  is 
not  fit  for  ladies'  ears,  is  fit  for  preachers 
of  the  gospel,  and  quite  good  enough  for 
•St.  Judev.\0.  \\\>.i.%. 
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the  temple  of  the  living  God !  How  blind 
is  bigotry  !  how  odious  and  detestable  is 
hypocrisy  !  Can  we  wonder  that  our  be- 
loved country  is  so  much  overspread  with 
immorality  and  infidelity,  when  such  men 
as  these  pass  as  the  accredited  ministers  of 
God's  word,  and  the  organs  and  leaders 
of  his  people?  When  they  continue  to 
do  their  dirty  work  without  scarcely  are» 
buke  from  the  representatives  of  popular 
sentiment?  The  inspired  apostle  draws 
a  graphic  portrait  of  such  men  when  he 
characterizes  them  as  ''  raging  waves  of 
the  sea,  ./ortjuing-  out  their  own  confusion, 
wandering  stars;  to  whom  the  siorm  of 
darkness  is  reserved  for  ever:"  and,  when 
he  points  the  withering  finger  of  denunci- 
ation at  them,  and  says,  "  these  are  they 

WHO  SEPARATE  THEMSELVES,  MIUUoZ  men, 

having  not  the  spirii,^'* 

Nothing  can  be  too  bad  for  these  men, 
provided  il  be  only  directed  against  the 
Catholic  church.  Their  morbid  appetite 
for  scandal  rejects  no  food,  no  matter  how 
loathsome.  The  most  obscene  narrative 
of  the  most  obscene  and  abandoned  wretch, 
like  Maria  Monk,  orof  the  most  drivelling 
apostate,  like  Smith,  Hogan,Giustiniani, 
and  Ciorci,  is  precisely  what  most  pleases 
their  palate.  They  stop  not  to  inquire 
what  is  the  character  of  the  writer  or  nar- 
rator, or  what  are  his  or  her  claims  to  be 
received  as  an  accredited  witness ;  provi- 
ded the  story  militate  against  the  pope  and 
the  Catholic  religion,  it  is  enough.  The 
book  is  published  and  circulated  with  zeal; 
it  is  bought  up  and  read  with  avidity  by  a 
certain  class  of  the  people  stricken  with 
the  •'  no-popery  "  tnania ;  and  it  has  al- 
ready ilone  its  deadly  work  before  its  re- 
futation can  be  made  public.  The  refu- 
tation, did  we  say?  The  refutation  can 
not  generally  be  made  public  ;  that  is,  it 
can  not  reach  those  who  have  been  in- 
fected with  the  poison ;  the  preachers  and 
their  agents  will  sec  to  that;  they  are  so 
fond  of  not  keeping  their  people  in  igno- 
rance, that  they  and  their  organs  seldom, 
if  ever,  publish  the  refutation,  how  tri- 
♦St- Jude,vT.lJ.  19. 


umphant  soever  it  may  be.  Their  people 
are  thus  allowed  to  read  only  on  one  side ; 
poisonous  error  and  calumny  have  already 
sped  with  the  velocity  of  lightning  to  the 
remotest  ends  of  the  union  on  the  wings 
of  an  untiring  press  ;  and  when  the  truth 
comes  "slowly  limping  after  it,"  those 
ministers  of  truth  (!)  take  special  care  to 
check  or  prevent  its  progress!  How 
many,  think  you,  of  those  hundreds  of 
thousands  who  swallowed  with  avidity 
the  poison  of  Maria  Monk's  obscene  im- 
postures— knovynhyallxo  be  impostures — 
were  allowed  to  receive  the  antidote? 
How  many,  think  you,  of  the  Protestant 
rcUgious  press  published  a  contradiction 
of  that  wicked  book?  And  what  vast 
multitudes  are  there  not  even  now  of  the 
ignorant  haters  of  the  pope — of  devout 
old  ladies  of  both  sexes — who  still  de- 
voutly believe  every  syllable  written  in 
that  infamous  book?  Of  course,  these 
people  are  never  priest-ridden ! 

We  speak  advisedly,  and  we  know  what 
we  say.  Is  it  not  a  burning  shame  that 
such  things  should  be  done  in  a  Christian 
land,  in  the  light  of  the  nineteenth  centu- 
ry, and  by  Christian  ministers?  And, 
when  this  course  is  still  persisted  in,  in 
spite  of  all  our  just  denunciation  of  its 
unchristian  spirit  and  glaring  injustice; 
when,  as  fast  as  one  book  of  obscene  hor- 
rors can  be  disposed  of,  the  teeming  press 
is  in  labor  with  another;  when  many 
heads  start  into  existence  in  place  of  the 
one  which  we  have  stricken  olT  from  this 
hydra  of  an  impure  bigotry ;  and  when 
even  reverend  preachers  are  the  active  in- 
struments in  causing  all  this  mischief, 
and  in  pouringoverthis  virgin  hemisphere 
all  this  foul  torrent  of  impurity,  could  we, 
we  ask,  have  employed  softer  language 
in  rebuking  a  spirit  so  unclean?  We 
know  that  in  doing  so  we  have  with  us 
the  most  enlightened  and  pure-minded  of 
the  Protestant  community  itself:  and  we 
feel  convinced  that  this  disgraceful  method 
of  warfare  has  already  recoiled,  and  will 
still  recoil,  with  terrible  effect,  on  the  heads 
of  those  same  mountebanks  who  are  now 
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the  active  leaders  of  the  cruaade  against 
Catholicity  in  this  country.  The  Ameri- 
can people  will  not  consent  to  be  for  ever 
gulled;  there  is  a  point  beyond  which 
their  forbearance  will  not  go.  The  reac- 
tion must  come,  and  the  retribution  it  will 
bring  with  it  will  be  a  fearful  one  for  those 
tvho  now  seem  to  bask  in  popular  favor. 

We  have  been  led  into  this  train  of  re- 
flection by  perusing  the  workof  Michelet, 
the  title  of  which  is  placed  at  the  head  of 
our  paper.  A  more  thoroughly  wicked 
or  a  worse  publication  we  have  never 
chanced  to  road;  and  we  verily  believe 
that  ii'  Satan  himself  could  appear  upon 
earth,  clad  in  bodily  form,  armed  with  the 
appliances  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  he 
could  not  have  written  a  worse  book, 
though  he  certainly  would  have  written 
one  marked  with  much  more  ability, 
blended  with  at  least  equal  hatred  of  Rome 
and  Catholicity.  He  would  not  have 
blundered  nor  rauted  so  much,  but  he 
would  have  written  a  more  logical  and  a 
more  effective  work;  and  our  word  for  it, 
(he  reverend  leaders  of  the  anticatholic 
crusade  in  this  country  would  have  re- 
published it,  duly  translated  into  English, 
after  isuch  a  fashion,  too,  as  to  make  it 
lose  nothing  of  its  malignity  by  the  trans- 
lation! When  they  are  ready  to  fra- 
ternize with  such  unblushing  infidels  as 
Michelet,  is  it  too  much  to  believe  that 
they  would  extend  the  right  hand  of  fellow- 
ship to  the  evil  ont»  himself  were  he  visibly 
to  step  forth  as  a  knightetl  "  no-popcry  " 
champion  ?  We  think  not,  and  we  believe 
that  our  readeR«  will  agree  with  us  when  we 
shall  have  told  them  who  this  Michelet  is, 
and  what  is  the  character  of  his  book. 

Who,  liien,  is  Michelet?  He  is  a 
French  transcendent alist,  a  pantheist,  and 
a  downright  infidel ;  a  man  who  is  even 
at  no  pains  to  conceal  his  infidelity.  He 
is  a  disciple  of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau ; 
with  the  bitterly  scoflling  spirit  of  both,  but 
without  the  talent  of  either.  He  has  aom^ 
what  of  the  impetuosity,  the  incoherency, 
and  the  extravagance  of  Rousseau ;  but  he 
has  little  of  his  impetuous  doquence :  he 


has  not  a  particle  of  the  genius  or  of  the 
polished  and  effective  satire  of  that  incar- 
nation of  demonism — Voluiire.  He  hates 
religion  with  a  satanical  hatred ;  his  hatred 
is  blind,  mad ;  but  tlicrc  is  Htde  method  in 
his  madness.  He  strikes  about  him  with 
the  malignity  of  a  serpent,  but  also  with 
its  blindness.  When  he  writes  against 
tlic  Catholic  religion,  he  means  to  write 
against  Christianity;  when  he  pours  out 
liis  venom  against  gmuU,  he  means  the 
priests  of  all  religion. 

He  writes  against  priests  just  as  Vol- 
taire, Rousseau,  Diderot,  and  Tom  Paine 
wrote  against  them.  And  when  his  trans- 
lator coolly  undertakes  to  tell  us  that  he 
meant  only  '*  French  priests,"*  and  that 
he  attacked  only  the  Catholic  religion  as 
taught  and  practised  in  France,  he  takes 
a  very  narrow  and  most  erroneous  view 
of  the  scoi)p  contemplated  by  his  author. 
He  falls  into  about  the  same  delusion  into 
which  some  very  cordial  liaters  of  the 
papacy  fell,  a  few  years  ago,  in  the  west. 
The  incident  we  allude  to  is  amusing  and 
characteristic.  Some  years  ago  a  paper 
was  announced  as  about  to  be  published 
in  New  York  under  the  captious  title, 
**  Priestcraft  Unmasked."  A  numlier  of 
elders  of  the  Preshylorian  church  and 
other  Prot»»stants  of  our  acquaintance, 
thinking  from  its  title  that  it  would  be  a 
first  rate  **  no-popery"  paper,  subscribed 
for  it  with  avidity,  and  paid  their  bub- 
scription  in  advance.  But  what  was  their 
surprise  and  chagrin  on  finding  that  the 
pai)er  proved  to  })e  a  downright  infidel 
concern,  gotten  up  in  the  true  Tom  Paine 
style,  and  intended  chicfiy  to  unmask  Pres- 
byterian "  priestcraft!"  They  found  out 
their  error  when  it  was  too  late  to  remedy 
it :  and  their  acquaintances  laughed  heart- 
ily at  their  expense. 

We  know  not  who  the  translator  is,  nor 
do  we  nmch  care  ;  though  he  should  not 
have  been  ashamed  to  append  his  name, 
that  the  world  might  know  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  the  appearance  amongst 

*Id  kit  preAne,  whieb  it  a  curkwi  ipMimea  of 
diiingewKNU  ipcdal  pleading. 
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US  of  this  channing  work  in  an  English 
dress.  He  does  not,  at  any  rate,  appear 
to  ha^e  been  much  conversant  with  the 
French,  and  he  was  oflen  sadly  puzzled 
to  get  at  the  meaning  of  his  author,  as  we 
may  have  occasion  to  show  in  the  sequel. 
But  whoever  he  may  be,  if  he  be  a  Chris- 
tian at  all,  he  should  blush  to  have  aided 
in  palming  such  a  work  on  a  Christian 
community.  He  must  have  known  and 
felt  that  Michelet  was  an  infidel,  whose 
work  could  do  nothing  but  harm  in  a 
Christian  community. .  That  he  had,  at 
least,  some  misgivings  on  the  subject,  ap- 
pears from  his  preface,  in  which  he  is 
compelled  to  give  us  what  we  take  to  be 
an  apology  for  the  French  infidels. 

"  The  book,"  he  says,  "  written  by  a 
Frenchman,  for  Frenchmen,  in  language 
and  thought  is  most  thoroughly  and  re- 
markably Fre9ich.  The  reader  may  be 
startled  at  the  freedom  with  which  the 
author  approaches  subjects  and  themes 
which  we  are  accustomed  lo  speak  of 
only  with  the  deepest  reverence.  We  do 
not  doubt  his  reverence ;  but  the  strange 
forms  of  expression  which  he  uses  to  ex- 
press equally  strange  turns  of  thought, 
iiometimes  grate  more  than  a  little  harsiily 
un  our  ears.  The  reader  is  to  bear  the 
history  of  the  book  in  mind  at  all  times, 
and  nearly  upon  every  page." 

A  little  farther  on,  speaking  of  the 
French  infidels,  he  thus  shows  his  sym- 
pathy for  them : 

"  Their  minds  revolted  at  the  character 
of  priestly  traditions,  the  empty  quibbles 
with  which  priests  smothered  the  truth, 
the  sophistry  with  which  they  belied  it, 
and  the  carnal  affections  which  led  to 
their  materialism.  In  a  word,  the  briUUtnt 
French  hifideU  (!)  could  not  be  idolalcrs. 
In  discarding  what  was  manifestly  mon- 
strous, they  threw  all  away  ;  and  even  this 
was  not  done  entirely  of  their  own  impulse. 
They  retreated  but  a  little  way  at  first  j 
they  were  driven  to  extremes  by  anathcnuts. 

If  we  see,  then,  an  occasional  ind^- 

ference  to  Christumity  in  Michelet,  we 
know  to  what  to  impute  it,"*  &c. 

*  Preface,  DD.  6, 6.  In  hit  Hiftor j  of  Franee, 
b.  i,  eh.  3,  and  b.  ir.eh.  4,  Michelet  makes  a  hero 
of  Pclagiua,  the  hcrctiarch  of  the  fifth  century, 
and  what,  think  you,  it  the  chief  title  of  Polaciut 
to  our  author**  praise?  Hear  him :  *'  Pelagiut, 
by  denying  origmai  tin,  ekicdbbcd  bbdbmptioit 
vaMLMSM,  aad  awvllbo  Chbibtiaititt!" 


Who  is  Michelet?  A  man  who  is  for 
ever  prating  about  the  dignity  of  human 
nature,  yet  understands  not  in  what  the 
true  dignity  of  human  nature  consists;  a 
man  who  would  fain  persuade  others  that 
our  nature  is  sound  and  amply  competent 
of  itself  for  its  own  guidance,  and  yet, 
when  it  suits  his  purpose,  paints  man  as 
a  beast  and  woman  as  a  demon !  His 
theory  would  seem  to  be,  that  without  re- 
ligion man  and  woman  can  live  uprightly 
and  properly,  and  become  the  ornament 
and  support  of  the  family  and  of  society ; 
but  that  with  religion  the  very  fountains 
of  their  otherwise  stainless  nature  are  pol- 
luted, and  they  become  pestilent  members 
of  the  social  circle  and  totally  unfit  lo  sus- 
tain the  family  relation !  With  all  his 
cant  about  the  elevation  and  progress  of 
man,  he  really  places  a  lower  estimate 
upon  the  nature  of  man  and  of  woman 
than  the  disciple  of  Mohammed  himself.  It 
will  not  do  to  say  that  he  confines  his  view 
to  French  men  and  French  women,  as  the 
translator  would  seek  to  persuade  his  read- 
ers ;*  he  speaks  of  man  and  of  woman  in 
general.  It  might  have  been,  perhaps,  a 
better  explanation  of  his  theory  in  regard 
to  human  nature,  to  have  said  that  he 
judged  of  others  by  himself.  What  are 
we  to  think,  for  instance,  of  his  portrait 
of  woman  in  the  following  passage  ? 

"  Woman,  the  part  of  the  world  emi- 
nently worldly,  surrenders  her  family  and 
her  fire-side — iier  most  precious  posses- 
sions. Eve  still  betrays  Adam ;  the 
woman  betrays  man,  her  husband,  her 
sou!  Thus  each  sells  her  deiiy.  Home 
sells  Chri.^tianity,  woman  her'  domestic 
religion. 

*|  The  feeble  souls  of  women.  incurMy 
spoiled  by  the  great  corruption  of  the  ^ix- 
leenlh  century  Q),  full  (f  passions  and  of 
fear,  and  of  bad  desires  crossed  hy  remorse, 
eagerly  seized  this  means  of  sinning  with 
a  quiet  conscience,  and  of  expiation  with- 
out amendment,  amelioration,  or  return 
towards  God.  They  were  happy  to  re- 
ceive at  the  confessional  a  political  order, 
or  the  direction  of  an  intrigue  as  works  of 
penance.  They  carried  into  this  singular 
mode  of  expiation  the  same  guilty  passiom 
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which  they  were  laboring  to  expiate,  and 
to  atone  for  remaining  in  sin,  were  often 
guilty  of  crime.  The  female  mind,  incon- 
stant in  all  things  else,  was  in  this  sus- 
tained by  the  manly  firmness  of  the  mys- 
terious hand  concealed  behind  her."* 

He  seems  to  be  fully  impressed  with 
the  thoroughly  Mohammedan  notion,  that 
man  and  woman  can  not  be  brought  to- 
gether, even  in  the  holiest  relation,  whether 
of  society  or  of  religion,  without  being 
carried  away  by  wicked  desire!  His 
principal  reasoning — if  reasoning  it  may 
be  called — against  the  confessional  is 
based  upon  thir  corrupt  view.  It  pervades 
his  entire  work,  and  upon  almost  every 
page  manifests  itself  in  passages  which  it 
may  suit  the  purposes  of  our  reverend 
slanderers  to  reproduce,  and  to  spread  out 
before  the  community  for  the  perusal  of 
the  young  and  innocent,  but  which  are 
much  too  glowing  and  gross  for  our 
pages.  Upon  those  whose  rninds  and 
hearts  are  already  thoroughly  rotten,  like 
his  own,  such  impassioned  tirades  may 
produce  a  strong  and  dangerous  impres- 
sion ;  the  pure-minded  will  turn  from  their 
perusal  with  disgust  unutterable.  "VVliat 
loathing  is  not  produced  in  the  soul  by 
rt-ading  ihe  following  passage,  in  which 
he  illiistr.itos  the  **  excilomout"  awiikc^nod 
in  the  confessional  by  the  following  dat- 
lering  allusion  to  religious  nioelings  in 
our  own  country  ! 

*'And  why  s>hould  not  this  excitement 
happen    in    sucIl  an  interview?      //  is 

•  Pi>.  41-2.  In  auothor  pus.ta^e  Miclielet  prot- 
tj  citarly  uihocutfs  the  ixtcruble  dL<;tniitf  of 
anivcr«ul  cciicii.iiia{^e !  !  lie  u«lvncut(-8  it  on  the 
grcunil  thatiualriniony  iinposcf  u  hluvi>h  rostraiut 
OD  the  frci  (lorn  uf  love !  He  ilocs  not,  indeed, 
come  out  openly,  Imt  his  principles  seem  to  Jeacl 
this  war.  He  .sayn  that  the  only  senerons  and 
pmper  love  U  "  to  love  in  liberty,  free  to  love  or 
not."  (P.  2(>U.)  He  adds  that  the  lover  ^ihou]d 
furnijib  the  bvloved  with  "  urms  i  ven  against 
himself.  This  is  love,  and  this  is  faith.  It  is  the 
belief  that,  aooner  or  later,  the  emancipated 
beiag  mu.st  return  to  the  luoat  worthy."  (P.  201.) 
That  is,  according  to  this  buantifiif  theory,  love 
should  be  wholly  untraniaielled,  and  should  be 
bestowed,  xnd  will  bo  bestowid,  whenever  the 
inibrtunate  victiin  of  it  Khali  be  emancipated,  on 
the  mOMt  worthy  ;  that  is,  according;  to  MicheK>t, 
"on  him  who  would  be  freely  loved!"  (Ibid.) 
Have  not  the  preachers  consulted  well  for  the 
Boralitv  of  the  country  when  they  gave  circula- 
tion to  nit  iufamous  book  ? 


enouf^  for  penona  (f  different  sexet  to  pray 
togeiiier  in  the.  same  room  to  induce  tnioan- 
eation  and  birni  the  brain.  This  happens 
in  the  assemblies  of  excited  Protestants  in 
the  United  States  and  elsewhere.  Read 
the  witty  and  judicious  trifle  of  Swift's 
'  Fragment  on  the  Mechanical  Operations 
of  the  Spirit,'  especially  towards  the  close 
of  it."* 

And  yet  this  man,  forsooth,  meant  to 
speak  only  of  French  women,  of  French 
priests,  and  of  the  Catholic  religion  in 
France !  Similar  in  spirit  is  the  following 
passage,  which  still  farther  illustrates  his 
theory  of  human  nature : 

"  The  confessor  of  a  young  woman  can 
boldly  define  himself  to  be  envious  of  the 
husband,  and  his  secret  enemy,  ff  there 
is  one  who  is  an  exccjUioti  to  this  (and  I 
wish  I  could  believe  it),  he  is  a  herOn  a 
saint,  a  martyr,  a  man  ubotfe  a  man!P*  f 

The  following  elegant  extract  proves 
that  what  we  said  above  concerning  the 
low  estimate  he  places  on  woman  is  not 
at  all  exaggoraltd : 

"There  is  a  gre:;t  difference  between 
the  hardness  of  a  man  and  ihe  cruelty  of 
a  woman.  What  is,  in  your  opinion,  the 
most  iaiihful  incarnation  of  the  devil  in 
this  world  7  This  inquisitor,  or  that  Jesuit? 
No  ;  it  is  a  female  Je^Juil ;  a  great  lady 
converlod,  who  belie vrs  herself  born  to 
rule ;  who,  among  this  llork  of  tn-mbling 
females  (in  a  convent),  assumes  the  pari 
of  a  DouaparlH,  and  who,  more  absolute 
than  the  most  absolute  tyrants,  uses  the 
fury  of  illy  <:onqu<*red  pas.-inns  in  torment- 
ing the  unfurlunale,  d(^fc'ncrli\ssones.  Far 
from  iK'ing  opposed  here  to  t lie  confessor, 
my  wishes  are  for  iiim.  Priest,  monk, 
Jesuit,  behold  me  on  his  side.  1  pray  him 
to  interfere,  if  he  can.  IL'  is  siill  in  this 
h(^ll  (of  the  convent)  into  which  the  hiw 
does  not  penetrate ;  the  only  person  who 
can  say  a  word  in  the  cause  of  humanity 
I  know  very  well  that  this  inter- 
ference will  create  tiie  strongest,  the  most 
dangerous  uitarhineut.  The  heart  of  the 
poor  cr  ature  is  given  in  advance  to  him 
who  will  defend  her.'^t 

We  humbly  suggest  that  the  world  has 
witnessed  far  "  more  faithful  incarnations 
of  the  devil "  than  the  "  female  Jesuit"  of 
Michelet.  The  French  revolution,  brought 
about  and  consummated  in  blood  by  pre- 
cisely such  men  aa  Michelet,  startled  the 
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world  with  a  hideous  arra^r  of  many  much 
''more  faithful  incarnations."  Danton, 
Marat,  Robespierre^BarereyVohaire^  Rous- 
seau, Diderot,  and  many  more  such  wor- 
thies might  well  claim  relationship,  if  not 
consanguinity,  with  the  foul  fiend  him- 
self. And  if  Michelet,  and  his  worthy 
compeers,  Cluinet,  Sue,  and  others  of  the 
same  stamp,  have  not  already  proved  their 
claims  to  the  same  high  honor;  if  they 
have  not  yet  made  la  helU  France  run  again 
with  blood,  and  stand  paralyzed  again 
with  horror,  it  is  surely  not  from  any  want 
of  the  will  to  do  so.  The  fearful  lessons 
of  the  French  revolution  are  wholly  lost 
on  such  men ;  they  would  recklessly  re- 
move the  only  barrier  to  such  another 
awful  catastrophe — of  fierce  human  pas- 
sions rioting  in  blood  and  terror ;  and  they 
seem  prepared  to  look  the  consequences 
that  may  ensue  calmly  in  the  face !  Alas 
for  human  nature,  when  unchecked  by  the 
influence  of  a  heavenly  religion ! 

Again  we  ask  who  is  Michelet,  that  he 
should  bo  entitled  to  credit  on  religious 
subjects  ?  He  is  not  only  a  Pantheist,  or 
outright  deist,  but  he  is  also  an  obscure 
and  grandiloquent  transcendentalist ;  a 
man  who  often  involves  his  moaning  in 
such  obscurity  as  to  be  wholly  unintelli- 
gible, in  or  out  of  France ;  a  man  who 
walks  shrouded  in  mystery,  and  who  re- 
treats, when  pressed,  from  the  clear  light 
of  truth  behind  a  cloud  of  unmeaning 
words.  Out  of  many  illustrations  of  this, 
we  select,  almost  at  random,  the  following 
precious  passage,  which  the  reader  may 
understand  if  he  can.  The  author  is 
speaking  of  the  spiritual  death  induced  in 
the  soul  according  to  the  teaching  of 
Molinos  and  the  duietists. 

"  Poor,  naked,  ugly,  and  dirty,  she  loses 
the  lasie  for  every  thmg — the  understand- 
ing, the  memory,  the  will.  At  last,  beyond 
the  loss  of  the  will,  she  loses  a  something 
nuUscrihable,  *  which  is  her  favorite,'  and 
which  would  take  the  place  of  all,  (the 
idea  that  she  is  a  child  of  God.)  This 
is  properly  the  death  to  which  she  must 
arrive.  No  person,  neither  director  nor 
any  one  ebe,  can  offer  solace  here.  She 
mast  die;  she  must  be  put  into  the  earth. 


that  the  crowd  may  walk  above  her, 
that  she  may  erow  putrid,  rot,  and  suffer 
the  odor  and  Jetor  of  a  corpse,  until,  the 
rottenness  becoming  dust  and  ashes,  there 
scarcely  subsists  any  thing  which  can  re- 
call the  fact  that  Uie  soul  ever  existed."* 

If  this  is  not  all  sheer  nonsense,  we  re- 
ally know  not  what  is.  The  translator, 
who  appears  to  be  a  bold  man  and  not 
easily  discouraged,  is  himself  sorely  puz- 
zled to  understand  the  meaning  of  that 
wonderful  all.    He  says  in  a  note : 

"  Very  much  like  nonsense ;  and  if  the 
reader  does  not  understand  it  in  English, 
he  may  be  very  sure  that  there  are  abun- 
dance of  people  who  do  not  comprehend 
it  in  the  original." 

Rare  consolation  this,  truly!  By  the 
way,  we  have  a  word  to  say  to  this  same 
translator,  who,  we  suppose,  is  a  reverend 
preacher.  We  are  probably  indebted  to 
him  for  the  beautiful  fancy  titles  that  head 
each  page  of  the  book,  titles  which  are 
vastly  tasty,  pointed,  and  appropriate,  and 
which  afford  a  sort  of  key  to  the  author's 
meaning  where  it  is  vague  and  obscure, 
supplying  the  reader  with  many  valuable 
hints  and  ideas  which  he  would  scarcely 
have  derived  from  the  mere  perusal  of  the 
book  itself.  The  trickery  is  transparent; 
and  if  Michelet  was  bad  enough  in  the 
original,  we  may  be  assured  that  he  ha£> 
lost  nothing  of  his  malignity  in  his  Eng- 
lish dress.  If  the  author  blundered  much, 
it  may,  perhaps,  be  some  consolation  to 
him  to  learn  that  his  translator  has  blun- 
dered still  more.  He  translates  the  French 
word  monde,  the  world,  instead  of  the  peo- 
ple, thus  :  "  It  was  placed  in  the  sacristy 
of  the  monastery,  where,  at  nine  in  the 
evening,  the  world  having  retired,^*^  &c. 
Whither,  we  would  ask,  did  the  world  go 
when  it  "  retired  "  from  the  monastery  ? 
Again,  he  speaks  of  '^  elevating  a  totter- 
ing Babel  two  stages,^'  whereas  we  sup- 
pose that  Michelet  only  said  two  itories!f 
The  city  of  Meauz,  Bossuet's  well  known 
episcopal  see,  he  very  wittily  translates 
''  the  Meaux  "  in  several  places.^  Final- 
ly, are  we  indebted  to  him  or  to  his  author 
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for  the  following  exquisite — shall  we  call 
it  French  bull:  "  several  of  these  ladies  are 
eminent  business  tnen!"^ 

But  Michelel  is  not  only  an  obscure 
transcendentalist  and  a  clumsy  blunderer  ] 
he  is  not  only  a  vulgar  infidel  and  a  base 
reviler  of  woman ;  but  he  likewise  is  a 
downright  falsifier  of  the  plainest  facts. 
His  work  is  made  up  of  transparent  so- 
phistry, animated  by  a  heartless  malignity, 
and  founded  upon  glaring  perversion  of 
the  truth  on  almost  every  page.  We  can 
not  furnish  even  a  catalogue  of  his  false- 
hoods; they  would  fill  a  volume.  We 
must  confine  ourselves  to  a  few  as  speci- 
mens. Here  are  two  sweeping  untruths 
in  one  consecutive  passage : 

"  Rome  surrendered  Christianity — in 
the  principle  which  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  it — salvaiion  by  ChrUL  Placed  in  the 
position  to  choose  between  that  doctrine 
and  its  opposite,  she  had  not  the  courage 
to  decide.  (How  then  did  she  decide  to 
make  the  surrender  referred  to  ?)  After 
Christianity,  the  Jesuits  sitrrendered  morair 
Uy,"*  &c. 

Is  not  morality  a  part  of  Christianity  ? 
If  so,  it  does  not  appear  what  Rome  had 
left  to  the  Jesuits  to  surrender.  So  absurd 
and  so  self-contradictory  is  error;  and  yet 
this  nonsense  passes  current  for  sound 
philosophy  and  acute  reasoning ! 

In  another  place,  Michelct  utters  the 
following  falsehood,  which  every  one  at 
all  conversant  with  such  matters  knows 
to  be  a  falsehood. 

"  First,  through  thecontroversial  works 
of  the  Jesuit  Bellarmine,  they  (the  Jesuits) 
stated  and  defended  the  dogma  of  the 
infallibility  of  the  pope  as  a  matter  cf 
faithJ'f 

His  self  contradictions  and  open  absurd- 
ities are,  perhaps,  more  numerous  than 
even  his  falsehoods.  They  run  through  his 
entire  book,  which  is,  in  fact,  little  more 
than  a  mere  tissue  of  them.  Thus,  he 
reasons  throughout  on  the  assumption  that 
priests,  being  celibitaries,  are  much  more 
exposed  to  temptation  than  other  men ; 
yet,  when  he  comes  to  paint  the  celibitary 
in  all  the  horror  of  his  condition,  he  repre- 
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sents  him  as  a  man  who  leads  "  a  dry  and 
mutilated  life,"  who  has  the  fountains  of 
his  natural  sympathies  dried  up,  and  who 
has  a  heart  withered,  hard,  and  unsus- 
ceptible. And  how  does  he  escape  from 
the  manifest  self-contradiction?  By  the 
pitiful  evasion  that  *'  the  heart  may  be  dry 
and  sense  very  eager !  "* 

Again,  we  ask,  who  is  Michelet  ?  He 
is  a  man  of  a  heated  brain,  who  palms  off 
on  the  world  his  own  disordered  fancies 
and  foul  suspicions  as  sound  reasoning 
against  celibacy  and  the  confessional;  a 
mere  incoherent  declaimer,  who  thinks 
that  other  people  are  as  bad  as  himself,  and 
who  paints  the  priests  as  wicked  men 
merely  because  he  hates  them  with  a 
fiendish  hatred  ;  a  man  who  defiles  every 
thing  that  he  touches,  and  wilfully  and 
wickedly  perverts  the  meaning  of  the 
clearest  things ;  a  man,  in  fine,  who  will 
convince  those  who  arealready  convinced, 
and  will  hurt  those  who  wish  to  be  hurt. 
But  does  he  not  quote  authorities,  does  he 
not  reason  on  them  ?  Certainly.  Satan 
himself  was  an  adept  at  quoting  authori- 
ties, as  well  as  a  subtle  reasoner ;  yet  Sa- 
tan is  the  "father  of  lies."  Michelet 
quotes  different  authors,  but  does  he  fur- 
nish chapter  and  verse?  He  quotes  au- 
thors, but  what  authors  ?  Writers  of  both 
sexes  who  were  renegades,  apostates,  or 
infidels,  and  as  little  rehable  as  himself. 
He  refers,  with  commendation,  to  Sue's 
Wandering  Jew,  the  truth  of  which  he 
confirms  :t  he  quotes  Llorente,  the  apos- 
tate priest  and  the  traitor,  for  one  of  the 
foulest  and  most  infamous  aspersions  on 
Catholic  morality  that  we  have  ever  read.^ 
He  quotes  authorities,  forsooth!  He 
takes  the  easy  method  of  quoting  whole 
books  at  a  time,  and  of  quoting  them  some- 
times from  memory  alone !  And  yet  he 
is  a  historian  and  a  reasoner ! 

Such  a  reasoner  would  have  been  likely 
to  reach  erroneous  conclusions  even  had  he 
started  out  with  correct  premises ;  but  the 
premises  of  Michelet  are,  in    general. 
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fections  and  hopes  were  thus  blighted,  but 
also  aided  by  their  counsel  and  example 
in  the  continuance  of  the  horrible  viola- 
tion? 

And  is  it  come  to  this,  that,  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  in  the  boasted  age  of  en- 
lightenment and  gallantry  to  the  sex,  men 
should  be  found  wearing  the  garb  of  min- 
isters, of  God  who  give  utterance  to  the 
implied  aspersion,  that  during  the  first 
fifteen  hundred  years  all  the  females,  and 
during  the  last  three  centuries  two  thirds 
of  the  females  of  Christendom,  were  and 
are  immoral  and  corrupt?  That  this  cor- 
ruption has  pprvaded  ail  classes  from  the 
princess  to  the  peasant  girl,  and  that  the 
only  means  to  guard  against  it  is  to  abol- 
ish confession  altogether  ? 

Gracious  God !  upon  what  times  have 
we  fallen !  When  what  is  self-ety  led  pure 
and  evangelical  religion  can  be  sustained 
only  by  such  foul  imputations  on  the  great 
body  of  Christians;  when  the  country  is 
inundated  with  tilth  in  order  to  create  and 
keep  up  this  impression;  when  reverend 
preachers  lend  their  name  and  influence 
to  such  pollution  ;  can  we  wonder  at  the 
wide-spread  infidelity  and  corruption  of 
morals  in  the  rising  generation?  Can  we 
wonder  that,  from  the  official  statement  of 
the  American  Almanac  for  1844, more  than 
half  qf  our  aduU  population  over  twenty-one 
years  of  age  belongs  to  no  reUgioii  whatever  f 
If  Christianity  in  its  oldest  form,  and  as 
taught  and  practised  by  two-thirds  of  the 
Christian  world  even  at  the  present  en- 
lightened day,  in  nations  too  the  most 
polished  and  civilized,  has  produced  and 
still  produces  such  fruits,  can  we  wonder 
that  men  turn  from  it  with  disgust,  and 
throw  themselves  into  the  swelling  ranks 
of  infidelity  ?  Can  we  be  surprised  at  this 
result,  when  the  works  of  such  infidels  as 
Michelet  are  circulated  "by  authority" 
among  our  population  as  excellent  and 
highly  useful  productions? 

Tell  us  not  that  the  corrupting  in- 
fluences of  the  confessional  have  been 
conclusively  established  by  published  ex- 
iraeif  from  our  own  accredited  theolo- 


gians. Dens,  Liguori,  and  others;  that 
such  "no-popery"  champions  as  Sparry, 
the  drivelling  apostate  Smith,  and  many 
more  of  the  same  stamp,  have  flooded  our 
land  with  such  publications,  teeming  with 
obscenity  said  to  be  translated  from  our 
own  authors ;  and  that  Sparry,  for  acting 
as  travelling  pedler  of  such  books,  was 
arrested  by  the  civil  authorities  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Our  enemies  are  heartily  wel- 
come to  all  the  laurels  they  have  won  in 
this  campaign.  They  proved  their  own 
grovelling  impurity  of  mind  and  heart; 
hey  did  not,  because  they  could  not, 
sully  the  lily-white  purity  of  Catholi- 
city. Their  false  and  garbled  extracts 
proved  only  their  own  dishonesty  and 
baseness. 

By  precisely  the  same  process  of  collect- 
ing and  publishing  in  a  body,  according 
to  a  preconceived  theory,  disjointed  frag- 
ments, one  might  prove  that  the  studies 
of  law  and  of  medicine  are  immoral  in 
their  tendency,  and  should  be  wholly  abol- 
ished; and]that  even  the  sacred  and  inspired 
Scriptures  of  Grod  teem  with  impurity,  and 
are  corrupting  in  their  influence ! !  Do  not 
those  men  know  that  there  are  in  the 
studies  of  medicine  and  law  many  very 
plain  details  on  certain  delicate  subjects, 
which  should  not  bespread  out  for  general 
reading,  but  which,  in  the  connection  in 
which  they  stand,  are  highly  useful,  if 
not  indispensably  necessary  ?  Do  they 
not  know  that  those  works  are  strictly 
professional,  and  as  such  not  at  all  blame- 
worthy? And  why  will  ihey  not  have 
the  candor  and  honesty  to  make  the  same 
allowance  in  regard  to  Catholic  theological 
works — written  in  Latin,  withdrawn  by 
this  circumstance  and  by  their  very  nature 
from  the  popular  gaze,  and  strictly  pro- 
fessional in  their  character  and  tendency  ? 
Or  is  it  proper  to  enter  into  those  details 
in  English — a  language  accessible  to  all — 
for  the  purpose  of  unfolding  human  laws, 
and  treating  the  ills  of  the  body,  and  not 
proper  to  do  the  same  in  Latin — a  lan- 
guage hidden  from  the  multitude — ^for  tha 
much  higher  and  nobler  purpose  of  de- 
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Telopioff  the  divme  \xw,  and  unfolding  the 
remedies  to  the  maladies  of  the  soul? 

Do  not  the  holy  Scriptures  furnish  us 
with  a  precedent  for  this?  Are  there  not 
many  chapters  of  the  Bible  which  a  pure- 
minded  female  would  not  venture  to  read 
aloud  in  company?  And  is  the  Bible  cor- 
rupt for  this?  And  what  would  bethought 
of  another  Sparry  or  Smith,  who  should  be 
at  the  pains  of  collecting  together  and  pub- 
lishing in  one  volume,  w  ith  a  running  com- 
mentary, all  those  Scriptural  extracts  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  the  immorality 
of  the  Bible  ?  And  what  are  we  to  think 
of  the  men  who  have  republished  and 
who  circulate  with  zealous  commendation 
the  thoroughly  infamous  book  of  Michelet, 
in  which  the  foul  infidel  more  than  inti- 
mates that  the  Canticle  of  Canticles,  or 
Song  of  Solomon,  is  little  more  than  a 
mere  love  song,  breathing  in  "  burning 
language  "  the  sentiments  of  a  carnal  afTec- 
lion ;  and  who  tries  to  prove  that  the  great 
Bossuetwas  a  carnal-minded  and  corrupt 
man,  because,  in  his  correspondence  wiih 
Madam  Cornuan,  he  employs  and  rom- 
ments  upon  the  language  of  that  Canti- 
cle 1*  Out  upon  such  pretended  delicacy 
and  real  hypocrisy!  One  feels  almost 
tempted  to  exclaim  with  Shakspeare  : 

"Now  itcp  I  forth  to  whip  hypocrisy." 

The  real  secret  of  all  this  clamor  against 
the  confessional  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
confession  is  very  hard  to  flesh  and  blood 
and  exceedingly  humbling  to  human  pride. 
It  is  very  painful  to  feel  compelled  to  re- 
veal our  wickedness  to  a  fellow-creature 
as  sinful  as  ourselves.    But  this  very  fea- 

*  P.  96  teq.  In  a  long  note,  the  author  fur- 
nithet  n»  with  extracts  from  Boatuet't  correipond- 
enee,  in  which  the  cxpreuiont  he  (Michelet)  re- 
probates most  are  prcciwly  those  of  the  divine 
Spouse  of  the  Canticles!  Where  ^riltuU  love 
alone  is  indicated,  accompanied  by  tpiriiual  union 
with  the  divine  Spouse,  he  eannnderatand  nothing 
but  owra  carnal  love !  He  attempts  to  prove  that 
Bossaet,th«  rrcat  adversary  even  of  the  mostmiti- 
nted  form  of  Quietism,  was  in  reality  a  Quietist 
Eimaelf  merely  because  he  wrote  this  commentary 
on  the  Canticle  of  Canticles !  The  beautiful  dcvo 
tion  to  the  sacred  heart  of  Jesus  he  perverts  in  the 
same  vile  way.  (P.  112,  seqq.)  These  are  pretty 
Cair  specimens  of  his  mind  and  heart  and  of  his 


ture  of  confession  is,  perhaps,  the  strong- 
est proof  of  its  divine  origin.  Christianity 
in  its  very  nature  wars  against  flesh  and 
blood,  and  inculcates  self-denial  and  hu- 
mility. The  practice  of  confession  is 
highly  calculated  to  keep  alive  this  feel- 
ing. How  is  it  possible  that  man  would 
and  could  ever  have  introduced  a  doctrine 
so  very  painful  ?  How  is  it  possible  that 
mankind  could  have  been  persuaded  to 
adopt  a  practice  so  very  humbling,  unless 
they  firmly  believed  that  Christ  himself 
had  enjoined  it  as  a  command  and  as  an 
essential  condition  for  obtaining  pardon  of 
sin  ?  Whoever  knows  any  thing  of  hu- 
man nature,  knows  that,  however  easy  it 
may  be  to  introduce  changes  for  the  worse, 
and  flattering  to  flesh  and  blood,  it  is  ut- 
terly impossible  to  persuade  men  to  do 
what  is  very  painful  to  nature  without  a 
clear  divine  warrant  and  sanction.  We 
venture  to  say  that  all  the  preachers  of 
all  the  jarring  sects  in  Christendom  would 
not  be  able  by  joint  combination  and  ef- 
fort to  introduce  any  such  change,  or  to 
persuade  a  dozen  of  their  respective  flocks 
to  resort  to  confession.  Let  them  try  the 
experiment  in  this  or  in  some  other  very 
painful  matter  proper  to  test  the  principle; 
and  if  they  shall  have  succeeded,  then  may 
they,  with  some  plausibility,  repeat  the 
assertion,  that  confession  was  introduced 
by  the  priests  for  their  own  purposes. 

But  again  :  if  the  priests  introduced  con- 
fession, why  did  they  not  take  the  prudent 
precaution  to  exempt  themselves  from  its 
obligation ?  Why  do  priests,  bishops,  and 
popes  still  hold  themselves  divinely  bound 
to  go  to  confession  ?  What  motive  could 
have  induced  them  to  enjoin  confession 
for  the  first  time  1  Was  it  that  they 
might  impose  on  themselves  a  new  bur- 
den much  more  painful  than  any  other  in 
the  whole  ministry — a  burden  which 
weighs  down  their  energies,  engrosses  so 
much  of  their  time,  taxes  so  heavily  their 
patience,  aud  withal  presents  not  one 
workUy  inducement  to  continue  its  labori- 
ous ministrations?  Do  men  usually  act, 
not  only  without  ux  ad«t\\i«L\&  m<(^>ri«»W\ 
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eren  against  ail  motives  of  self-inte- 
rest? 

Finally,  if  the  priests  introdnced  con- 
fession, when  did  they  do  it ;  under  what 
ekeumriancet ;  how  did  they  succeed  in 
persuading  mankind  to  adopt  the  observe 
ance;  vr^. first  taught  the  doctrine;  who 
opposed  its  introduction?  These  ques- 
tions have  been  oAen  asked;  but  they 
have  never  been  answered.  History  says 
nothiog  on  all  those  important  circum- 
stances. 

We  have  now  done  with  Michelet  and 
his  loathsome  book.  We  have  devoted  to 
it  more  space  than  it  deserved;  but  we 
have  done  it,  because  the  work  has  ap- 
peared in  this  country  under  Protestant 
auspices,  as  an  element  in  the  bitter  and 
most  anscrupulous  warfare  now  waged 


against  Catholicity  in  this  Jne  republic 
We  have  employed  strong  language,  but 
not  half  so  strong  as  the  book  and  the  au- 
thor merited.  If  the  preachers  who  lead 
the  anti-catholic  crusade  will  be  caught  in 
such  company,  if  they  will  use  means  so 
thoroughly  vile  to  promote  their  objects, 
can  they  complain  that  they  should  bede^ 
nounced  in  strong  language?  For  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  misled  by  their 
artifices,  we  have  no  words  of  harshness; 
we  have  but  tears  of  compassion  to  drop 
over  their  cruel  condition  in  having  such 
leaders.  The  meek  and  humble  Saviour 
strongly  and  severely  rebuked  the  ancient 
Pharisees  out  of  compassion  for  the  vic- 
tims of  their  hypocrisy ;  we  have  but 
sought  to  aim  at  the  imitation  of  his  ex- 
ample. 


SCENES  IN  THE  FAR  WEST. 


Report  of  the  Exploring  Expedition  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains  in  the  year  1842,  by 
Brevet    C(^tain  J.  C.  Frenumt,  of  the 
Topographical  JSngmeer*,  tinder  the  or- 
ders of  Col  J.  J.  Albert,  Chief  of  the 
Topographical  Bureau,    Printed  by  or- 
der of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
^PROPOSE  to  extract  from 
the  most  authentic  sources 
some  information  respect- 
ing the  immense  territory 
to  the  west  of  the  United 
States,  coasting  the  Pacific 
I  from  Cape  Flattery  to  Cape 
St.  Lucas,  skirting  the  Mexican  provinces 
on  the  south,  and  extending  north  to  the 
American  boundary  line.    As  we  feel  ut- 
terly unable  to  accomplish  our  purpose  in 
one  article,  we  must  reserve  for  a  later 
number  our  matter  relating  to  Oregon  and 
California,  and  devote  the  following  pages 
to  Captain  J.  C.  Fremont's  expedition  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains  in  1842.    A  report 
^pon  ihe  country  between  the  frontiers  of 


Missouri  and  the  South  Pass  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  on  the  line  of  the  Great 
Platte  and  Kansas  rivers,  may  not  at  this 
piuxictum  temporis  present  equal  attractions 
with  **  Incidents  of  Travel  in  Oregon,"  or 
"  Reminiscences  of  California."  But  the 
region  explored  by  Captain  Fremont  is 
awaiting  the  seal  of  Anglo-Saxon  civiliza- 
tion, and  will  be  the  great  thoroughfare  to 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  should  they  at- 
tain a  more  rapid  development.  Viewed 
in  this  light,  any  ''well-authenticated" 
facts  connected  with  its  natural  resources 
and  susceptibility  of  improvement,  can  not 
be  entirely  devoid  of  interest.  This  rug- 
ged country  will  doubtless  for  a  long  time 
defy  the  softening  influences  of  civiliza- 
tion. In  the  first  crusade,  civilization  will 
be  worsted  and  will  receive  from  untutored 
nature  the  ruggedness  she  deprives  it  of: — 
but  the  second  will  have  less  to  encounter, 
and  the  enlightened  man  will  eventually 
triumph.  Before  many  centu  ries  the  region 
comprised  between  the  Mississippi  and  th« 
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Pacific,  may  equal  the  present  refinement 
of  that  lying  between  the  same  great  river 
and  the  Atlantic. 

We  shall  here  do  little  else  than  copy 
Captain  Fremont's  excellent  narrative, 
which  is  far  better  calculated  than  any 
other  book  tve  have  encountered,  to  con- 
Tey  a  correct  idea  of  the  country  from  the 
frontiers  of  Missouri,  to  the  South  Pass  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  is  in  the  form 
of  a  report  to  Colonel  J.  J.  Albert,  chief 
of  the  topographical  engineers,  and  while 
sufficiently  entertaining  to  the  general 
reader,  invites  the  closer  attention  of  the 
botanist,  the  chemist,  the  geographer  and 
the  geologist.  The  following  outline  of 
the  arduous  expedition  will  perhaps  war- 
rant a  close  perusal.  In  the  neighborhood 
of  St.  Louis,  Captain  Fremont  collected 
twenty-one  men,  "  principally  Creole  and 
Canadian  voyageurs,  who  had  become 
familiar  with  prairie  life  in  the  service  of 
the  fur  companies  in  the  Indian  country. 
L.  Maxwell,  of  Kaskaskia,  had  been  en- 
gaged as  hunter,  and  Chrislopher  Carson 
(more  familiarly  known,  for  his  exploits 
in  the  mountains,  as  Kit  Carson)  was  our 
guide."  Having  completed  his  final  ar- 
rangements. Captain  Fremont  and  his 
party  left  St.  Louis  on  the  10th  of  June, 
and  reached  the  Kansas  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  Mth.  Here  was  encountered  their 
first  difficulty: — but  we  must  allow  the 
Captain  to  speak  for  himself. 

•*I  had  expected  to  find  the  river  ford- 
able  ;  but  it  had  been  swollen  by  the  late 
rains,  and  was  sweeping  by  with  an  angry 
current,  yellow  and  turbid  as  the  Missouri. 
Up  to  this  point  the  road  we  had  travelled 
was  a  remarkably  fine  one,  well  beaten 
and  level — the  usual  road  of  a  prairie 
country.  By  our  route,  the  ford  was  one 
hundred  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kan- 
sas river.  Several  mounted  men  led  the 
way  into  the  stream,  to  swim  across.  The 
animals  were  driven  in  after  them,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  all  had  reached  the  opposite 
bank  in  safety.  In  the  meantime,  the  carts 
had  been  unloaded  and  dismantled,  and  an 
India-rubber  boat,  which  I  had  brought 
with  me  for  the  survey  of  the  Platte  river, 
placed  in  the  water.  The  boat  was  twenty 
feet  long  and  dve  broad,  and  on  it  were 
placed  the  bodjr  aDd  wheehofa  cart,  wiih 


the  load  belonging  to  it,  and  three  men 
with  paddles. 

"  The  velocity  of  the  current,  and  the 
inconvenient  freight, rendering itdifficult  to 
be  managed,  Basil  Lajeunesse,  one  of  our 
best  swimmers,  took  in  his  teeth  a  line  at- 
tached to  the  boat  and  swam  ahead  in  or- 
der to  reach  a  footing  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  assist  in  drawing  her  over.  In  this 
manner  six  passages  had  been  success- 
fully made,  and  as  many  carts  with  their 
contents,  and  a  greater  portion  of  the 
party,  deposited  on  the  left  bank;  but 
night  was  drawing  near,  and  in  our  anx- 
iety to  have  all  over  before  darkness  closed 
in,  I  put  upon  the  boat  the  remaining  two 
carls,  with  their  accompanying  load.  The 
man  at  the  helm  was  timid  on  water,  and, 
in  his  alarm  capsized  the  boat.  Carts,  bar- 
rels, boxes,  and  bales  were  in  a  moment 
floating  down  the  current;  but  all  the 
men  who  were  on  the  shore  jumped  into 
the  water  without  stopping  to  think  if  they 
could  swim,  and  almost  every  thing — even 
heavy  articles,  such  as  guns  and  lead— 
was  recovered. 

**  Two  of  the  men,  who  could  not  swim, 
came  nigh  being  drowned,  and  all  the 
sugar  belonging  to  one  of  the  messes 
wasted  its  sweets  on  the  muddy  waters; 
but  our  heaviest  loss  was  a  bag  of  coffee, 
which  contained  nearly  all  our  provision. 
It  was  a  loss  which  none  but  a  traveller 
in  a  strange  and  inhospitable  country  can 
appreciate;  and  often  afterward,  when 
excessive  toil  and  long  marching  had  over- 
come us  with  fatigue  and  weariness,  we 
remembered  and  mourned  over  our  loss  in 
the  Kansas.  Carson  and  Maxwell  were 
much  in  the  water  yesterday,  and  both  in 
consequence  were  taken  ill.  The  former 
continuing  so,  I  remained  in  camp.  A 
number  of  Kansas  Indians  visited  us  to- 
day. Going  up  to  one  of  the  groups  who 
were  scattered  among  the  trees,  I  found 
one  silting  on  the  ground,  among  some  of 
the  men,  gravely  and  fluently  speaking 
French,  with  as  much  facility  and  as  little 
embarrassment  as  any  of  my  party,  who 
were  nearly  all  of  French  origm. 

^*  On  all  sides  was  heard  the  strange 
language  of  his  own  people,  wild  and  har- 
monizing well  with  their  appearance.  I 
listened  to  him  for  some  time  with  feelings 
of  strange  curiosity  and  interest.  He  was 
now  apparently  thirty-five  years  of  age; 
ami,  on  inquiry,  I  learned  that  he  had  been 
at  St.  Louis  when  a  boy,  and  there  had 
learned  the  English  language.  From  one 
of  the  Indian  women  I  obtained  a  fine  cow 
and  calf  in  exchange  for  a  yoke  of  oxen. 
Several  of  i\iem  biou^Yiv.  u^  ^^%^v^N»&^ 
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onions,  beans,  and  lettuce. 
)ne  of  them  brought  butter,  and  from  a 
half  breed  near  the  river  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  obtain  some  twenty  or  thirty 
pounds  of  coffee.  The  dense  timber  in 
which  we  had  encamped  interfered  with 
astronomical  observations,  and  our  wet 
and  damaged  stores  required  exposure  to 
the  sun.  Accordingly  the  tents  were 
•truck  early  the  next  morning,  and  leaving 
camp  at  six  o'clock,  we  moved  about 
•even  miles  up  the  river,  to  a  handsome, 
open  prairie,  some  twenty  feet  above  the 
water,  where  the  fine  grass  afforded  a 
luxurious  repast  for  our  horses.    •    •    • 

"  Along  our  route  the  amorpha  has  been 
kk  very  abundant,  but  variable  gloom — in 
some  places  bending  beneath  the  weight 
of  purple  clusters ;  iu  others,  without  a 
flower.  It  seems  to  love  best  sunny  slopes 
with  a  dark  soil  and  a  sunny  exposure. 
Every  where  the  rose  is  met  with,  and  re- 
minds us  of  cultivated  gardens  and  civili- 
zation. It  is  scattered  over  the  prairies  in 
•mall  bouquets,  and  when  glittering  in  the 
dews  and  waving  in  the  pleasant  breeze 
of  the  early  morning,  is  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  prairie  flowers.  The  artemisUt,  ab- 
sinthe, or  prairie  sage,  as  it  is  variously 
called,  is  increasing  in  size,  and  glitters 
like  silver  as  the  southern  breeze  turns  up 
its  leaves  to  the  sun.  All  these  plants 
have  their  insect  inhabitants  variously 
colored,  taking  generally  the  hue  of  the 
flower  on  which  they  live.  The  artemisia 
has  its  small  lly  accompanying  it  through 
every  change  of  elevation  or  latitude ;  and 
wherever  I  have  seen  the  asdepias  ttUfcrota, 
I  have  always  remarked  too  on  the  flower 
a  large  butterfly,  so  nearly  resembling  it 
in  color  as  to  be  distinguishable  only  at  a 
litde  distance  by  the  motion  of  its  wings. 
As  we  advance  westward,  the  soil  appears 
to  be  getting  more  sandy,  and  the  surface 
Tock^  an  erratic  deposit  of  sand  and  gravel, 
rests  here  on  a  bed  of  coarse  yellow  and 
jray  and  very  friable  sandstone.  Even- 
mg  closed  over  with  rain  and  its  usual  at- 
tendant, hordes  of  musquitoes,  with  which 
we  were  annoyed  for  the  first  time.'' 

This  second  annoyance  was  well  cal- 
culated to  remind  them  of  the  first,  and  of 
the  sugar  and  coffee  in  the  waters  of  the 
Kansas.    But  we  resume  the  narrative. 

**  June  22tf .— We  enjoyed  at  breakfast 
this  morning  a  luxury  very  unusual  in 
this  country,  in  a  cup  of  excellent  cofiee 
with  cream  from  our  cow.  Our  mid-day 
halt  was  at  Wyeth's  creek,  in  the  bed  of 
irbJch  were  numerous  boulders  of  dark 
^rrug-inoas    Bandatone,    mingled    with 


others  of  the  red  sandstone  already  men- 
tioned. Here  a  pack  of  cards,  lying  loose 
upon  the  grass,  marked  the  encampment 
of  some  Oregon  emigrants ;  and  it  was  at 
the  close  of  the  day  when  we  made  our 
bivouac  in  the  midst  ofsome  well  timbered 
ravines  near  Little  Blue,  twenty  four  miles 
from  our  camp  of  the  preceding  night. 
Crossing  the  next  morning  a  number  of 
handsome  creeks,  with  clear  water  and 
sandy  beds,  we  reached  a  very  beautiful 
wooded  stream, about  thirty-five  feet  wide, 
called  Sandy  Creek,  and  sometimes,  as  the 
Ottoes  frequently  winter  theie,  the  Otto 
Fork.  The  country  has  become  very 
sandy,  and  the  plants  less  varied  and  abun- 
dant, with  the  exception  of  the  amorpha^ 
which  rivals  the  grass  in  quantity,  though 
not  as  forward  as  it  has  been  found  to  the 
eastward.  Here  cacti  for  the  first  time 
made  their  appearance." 

A  third  annoyance  was  now  to  be  en- 
countered ;  a  search  for  water  was  made 
in  vain,  until  after  a  hard  day's  march  of 
twenty-eight  miles  they  encamped  on  the 
Little  Blue,  where  their  arrival  rivalled  a 
scene  in  the  Arabian  desert. 

"As  fast  as  they  arrived,  men  and 
horses  rushed  into  the  stream,  where  they 
bathed  and  drank  together  in  common  en- 
joyment. We  were  now  in  the  range  of 
the  Pawnees,  who  were  accustomed  to 
infest  this  part  of  the  country,  stealing 
horses  from  companies  on  their  way  to 
the  mountains,  and  when  in  sufficient 
force  openly  attacking  and  plundering 
them,  and  subjecting  them  to  various 
kinds  of  insult.  For  the  first  time,  there- 
fore, guard  was  mounted  to-night.  Our 
route  the  next  morning  lay  up  the  valley, 
which,  bordered  by  hills  with  graceful 
slopes,  looked  uncommonly  green  and 
beautiful.  The  stream  was  about  fifty 
feet  wide  and  three  or  four  deep,  fringed 
by  cotton  wood  and  willow,  with  frequent 
groves  of  oak  tenanted  by  turkeys.  Game 
here,  too,  made  its  appearance  in  greater 
plenty.  Elk  were  frequpntly  seen  on  the 
hills, and  now  and  then  an  antebpe  bound- 
ed across  our  path,  or  a  deer  broke  from 
the  groves.  The  road  in  the  afternoon  was 
over  the  upper  prairies,  several  miles  from 
the  river,  and  we  encamped  at  sunset  on 
one  of  its  small  tributaries,  where  an  abun- 
dance of  pr^le  [equisetum]  aflforded  fine 
forage  to  our  tired  animals.  We  had 
travelled  thirty-one  miles.  A  heavy  bank 
of  black  clouds  in  the  west  came  on  us  in 
a  storm  between  nine  and  ten,  preceded  by 
a  violent  wind.    The  rain  fell  in  such  tor- 
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rents  that  it  was  difficult  to  breathe  facing 
thewiodj  the  thunder  rolled  incessaotly, 
and  the  whole  sky  was  tremulous  with 
lightning;  now  and  then  illuminated  by  a 
blinding  flash  succeeded  by  pitchy  dark- 
ness. Carson  had  the  watch  from  ton  to 
midnight,  and  lo  him  had  been  assigned 
our  young  eoinpagnom  dt  voyage,  Messrs. 
Brant  and  R.  Benton.  This  wns  their 
first  night  on  guard,  and  such  an  intro- 
duction did  not  augur  Tery  auspiciously 
of  the  pleasures  of  the  expedition.  Many 
things  conspired  to  render  their  situation 
uncomfortable;  stories  of  desperate  and 
bloody  Indian  fights  were  rife  in  the  camp ; 
our  position  was  badly  chosen,  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  timbered  hullows  and  oc- 
cupying an  area  of  several  hundred  fwt, 
so  that  necessarily  the  guards  were  far 
apart;  and  now  and  then  I  could  hear 
Randolph,  as  if  relieved  by  the  sound  of 
a  voice  in  the  darkness,  calling  out  to  the 
sergeant  of  the  guard,  to  direct  his  atten- 
tion to  some  imaginary  alarm ;  but  they 
stood  it  out,  and  took  their  turn  regularly 
afterwards. 

"  The  next  morning  we  had  a  specimen 
of  the  false  alarms  to  which  all  parties  in 
these  wild  regions  are  subject.  Proceed- 
ing up  the  valley,  objects  were  seen  upon 
the  opposite  hills,  which  disappeared  be- 
fore a  glass  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
them.  A  man  who  was  a  short  distance 
in  the  rear,  came  spurring  up  in  groat 
haste,  shouting  Indians!  Indians!  He 
had  been  near  enough,  according  to  his 
report,  to  see  and  count  thorn,  and  had 
made  out  twenty-seven.  I  iinincdiatoly 
halted ;  arms  wore  examined  and  put  in 
order;  the  usual  preparations  made  ;  and 
Kit  Carson,  springing  upon  one  of  the 
hunting  horses,  crossed  the  rivor  and  gal- 
loped off  into  the  opposite  prairies  to  ob- 
tain some  intelligence  of  their  movements. 

"  Mounted  on  a  fine  horse  without  a 
saddle,  and  scouring  bareheaded  over  the 
prairies.  Kit  was  one  of  the  finest  pictures 
of  a  horseman  I  have  ever  seen.  A  short 
time  enabled  him  to  discover  that  the  In- 
dian war  party  of  twenty-seven  consisted 
of  six  elk,  who  had  been  gazing  curiously 
at  our  caravan  as  it  passed  by,  and  wore 
DOW  scampering  off  at  full  speed.  This 
was  our  first  alarm,  and  its  excitement 
broke  agreeably  on  the  monotony  of  the 
day." 

They  had  now  reached  a  point  three 
hundred  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kan- 
sas»  where  the  road  they  had  hitherto  so 
diligently  pursued,  leaves  that  river  and 
I  ofer  to  the  Platte.  The  elevation 
2* 


of  the  Platte  or  Nebraska  valley  above  the 
sea  is,  at  its  junction  with  the  road,  about 
two  thousand  feet.  Captain  Fremont  de- 
scribes the  soil  as  light,  but  rich  ;  though 
rather  sandy  in  some  places ;  and  the  tim- 
ber, with  the  exception  of  a  scattered  fringe 
along  the  bank,  as  consisting  principally 
of  poplar,  elm  and  hackberry,  and  con- 
fined almost  entirely  to  the  islands.  The 
following  incident  will  convey  the  best 
idea  of  the  peculiar  fitness  of  the  Platte  for 
navigable  purposes. 

"JimeiS.— We  halted  to  noon  at  an  open 
reach  of  the  river,  which  occupies  rather 
more  than  a  fourth  of  the  valley,  here  only 
about  four  miles  broad.  The'  camp  had 
been  disposed  with  the  usual  precaution, 
the  horses  grazing  at  a  little  distance  at- 
tended by  the  guard,  and  we  were  all  sit- 
ting quietly  at  our  dinner  on  the  grass, 
when  suddenly  we  heard  the  startling  cry, 
'du  monde!'  In  an  instant  every  man's 
weapon  was  in  his  hand,  the  horses  were 
driven  in,  hobbled  and  picketed,  and  horse- 
men were  galloping  at  full  speed  in  the 
direction  oi  the  new  comers,  screaming 
and  yelling  with  the  wildest  excitement. 
*'  Get  ready,  my  lads,"  said  the  leador  of 
the  approaohing  party  to  his  mon,  when 
our  wild  looking  horsemen  wore  dis- 
covered bi'iiring  down  upon  them  ;  *nQH9 
allons  (tttrapcr  des  coups  dt  hn^iirttc'  They 
proved  to  be  a  small  party  of  fourteen  un- 
der the  charge  of  a  man  named  John  Lee. 
and,  with  their  baggage  and  provisions 
strapped  to  their  backs,  were  making  their 
way  on  fool  to  the  frontier.  A  brief  ac- 
count of  their  fortunes  will  give  some  idea 
of  navigation  in  the  Nebraska.  Sixty 
days  sinoii  they  had  left  the  mouth  of  La- 
ramie's Fork,  some  three  hundred  miles 
above,  in  barges  laden  with  the  furs  of  the 
American  Fur  Company.  They  started 
with  the  annual  flood,  and  drawing  but 
nine  inches  water,  hoped  to  make  a  speedy 
and  prosporous  voyage  to  St.  Louis;  but 
after  a  lapse  of  forty  days  found  them- 
selves only  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles 
from  their  point  of  departure.  Thoy  came 
down  rapidly  as  far  as  Scott's  Bluff,  where 
their  dillicuhies  bogan.  Sometimes  they 
came  upon  places  where  the  water  waa 
spread  over  a  great  extent,  and  here  they 
toiled  from  morning  until  night,  endeavor- 
ing to  drag  their  boat  through  the  sands, 
making  only  two  or  three  miles  in  as  many 
days.  Sometimes  they  would  enter  an 
arm  of  the  river,  where  there  appeared  a 
fine  channel,  and  afiex  deseei^dm^  ^tov 
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perously  for  eight  or  ten  miles,  would 
come  suddenly  upon  dry  sands,  and  be 
compelled  to  return,  dragging  their  boat 
for  dfays  against  the  rapid  current;  and  at 
others  they  came  upon  places  where  the 
water  lay  in  holes,  and  getting  out  to  float 
their  boat,  would  fall  into  water  up  to 
their  necks,  and  the  next  moment  tumble 
against  a  sandbar.  Discouraged  at  length, 
and  finding  the  Platte  every  day  growing 
more  shallow,  they  discharged  the  princi- 
pal part  of  their  cargoes  one  hundred  and 
thirty  miles  below  Fort  Laramie,  which 
they  secured  as  well  as  possible,  and  leav- 
ing a  few  men  to  guard  them,  atten^pted 
to  continue  their  voyage,  laden  with  some 
light  furs  and  their  personal  baggage. 
After  fifteen  or  twenty  days  more  strug- 
gling in  the  sands,  during  which  they 
made  but  one  hundred  and  forty  miles, 
they  sunk  their  barges,  made  a  cache  of 
their  remaining  property  in  trees  on  the 
bank,  and  packing  on  his  back  what  each 
man  could  carry,  had  commenced  the  day 
before  we  encountered  them,  their  journey 
on  foot  to  St.  Louis. 

**  We  laughed  then  at  their  forlorn  and 
vagabond  appearance,  and  in  our  turn,  a 
month  or  two  afterwards,  furnished  the 
same  occasion  for  merriment  to  others. 
Even  their  stock  of  tobacco,  that  sine  qua 
non  of  2LVoya3:eur,  without  which  the  night 
fire  is  gloomy,  was  entirely  exhausted. 
However,  we  shortened  their  homeward 
journey  by  a  small  supply  from  our  own 
provision.  Thev  gave  us  the  welcome  in- 
telligence that  the  bufi*alo  were  abundant 
some  two  days  in  advance,  and  made  us 
a  present  of  some  choice  pieces,  which 
were  a  very  acceptable  change  from  our 
salt  pork.  In  the  interchange  of  news  and 
the  renewal  of  old  acquaintanceships,  we 
found  wherewithal  to  fill  a  busy  hour; 
then  we  mounted  our  horses,  and  they 
shouldered  their  packs,  and  we  shooK 
hands  and  parted.  Among  them  I  had 
found  an  old  companion  on  the  northern 
prairie,  a  hardened  and  hardly  served  vete- 
ran of  the  mountains,  who  had  been  as 
much  hacked  and  scarred  as  an  old  moiu- 
taehe  of  Napoleon's  *  old  guard.'  He 
fiourished  in  the  sobriquet  of  La  Tulipe, 
and  his  real  name  I  never  knew.  Find- 
ing that  he  was  going  to  the  States  only 
because  his  company  was  bound  in  that 
direction,  and  that  he  was  rather  more 
willing  to  return  with  me,  I  took  him  again 
into  my  service.  We  travelled  this  day 
but  seventeen  miles.'' 

As  the  sand-bound  voyageurs  of  the 
Platte  had  predicted,  our  party  soon  en 


countered  for  the  first  time  one  of  those 
mighty  bufialo  armies  that  sweep  over  the 
prairies  like  icebergs  through  the  ocean. 
They  appear  to  have  a  regular  organiza- 
tion, and  divide  with  the  Indians  the  po- 
litical economy  of  the  prairies.  Captain 
Fremont's  happy  facility  of  description  is 
conspicuous  in  his  fine  picture  ot  the  buf- 
falo chase. 

*'  Along  our  road  to-day  the  prairie  bot- 
tom was  more  elevated  and  dry,  and  the 
hills  which  border  the  right  side  of  the 
river  higher,  and  more  broken  and  pic- 
turesque in  the  outline.  The  country,  too, 
was  belter  timbered.  As  we  were  riding 
quietly  along  the  bank,  a  grand  herd  of 
bufialo,  some  seven  or  eight  hundred  in 
number,  came  crowding  up  from  the  river, 
where  they  had  been  to  drink,  and  com- 
menced crossing  the  plain  slowly,  eating 
as  they  went.  The  wind  was  favorable  ; 
llie  coolness  of  the  morning  invited  to  ex- 
ercise; tiie  ground  was  apparently  good, 
and  the  distance  across  the  prairie  (two 
or  three  miles)  gave  us  a  fine  opportunity 
to  charge  them  before  they  could  get 
among  the  river  hills.  It  was  too  fine  a 
prospect  for  a  chase  to  be  lost;  and  halt- 
ing for  a  few  moments,  the  hunters  were 
brought  up  and  saddled,  and  Kit  Carson, 
Maxwell  and  1  started  together.  They 
were  now  somewhat  less  than  half  a  mile 
distant,  and  we  rode  ea::ily  along  until 
within  about  three  hundred  yards,  when 
a  sudden  agitation,  a  wavering  in  the 
band,  and  a  gallopping  to  and  fru  of  some 
which  were  scattered  along  the  skirts, 
gave  us  the  intimation  that  we  were  dis- 
covered. We  started  together  at  a  hand 
gallop,  riding  steadily  abreast  of  each 
other,  and  here  the  interest  of  the  chase 
became  so  engrossingly  intense,  that  we 
were  sensible  to  nothing  else.  We  were 
now  closing  upon  them  rapidly,  and  the 
front  of  the  mass  was  already  in  rapid 
motion  for  the  hills,  and  in  a  few  seconds 
the  movement  bad  communicated  itself  to 
the  whole  herd. 

"  A  crowd  of  bulls,  as  usual,  brought 
up  the  rear,  and  every  now  and  then  some 
of  them  faced  about,  and  then  dashed  on 
after  the  band  a  short  distance,  and  turned 
and  looked  again,  as  if  more  than  half  in- 
clined to  stand  and  fight.  In  a  few  mo- 
ments, however,  during  which  we  had 
been  quickening  our  pace,  the  rout  was 
universal,  and  we  were  going  over  the 
ground  like  a  hurricane.  When  at  about 
thirty  yards,  we  gave  the  usual  shout  (th« 
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hontei's  iMM  de  charge),  and  broke  into  the 
herd.    We  entered  on  the  side,  the  mass 

Siring  way  in  every  direction  in  their 
eedless  course.  Many  of  the  bulls,  less 
actire  and  less  fleet  than  the  cows,  paying 
no  attention  to  the  ground,  and  occupied 
solely  with  the  hunter,  were  precipitated 
to  the  earth  with  great  force,  rolling  over 
and  over  with  the  violence  of  the  shock, 
and  hardly  distinguishable  in  the  dust. 
We  separated  on  entering,  each  singling 
out  his  game. 

**  My  horse  was  a  trained  hunter,  fa- 
mous in  the  west  under  the  name  of  Pro- 
▼eau,  and,  with  his  eyes  flashing,  and  the 
foam  flying  from  his  mouth,  sprang  on 
after  the  cow  like  a  tiger.  In  a  few  mo- 
ments he  brought  me  along  side  of  her, 
and,  rising  in  the  stirrups,  I  fired  at  the 
distance  ofa  yard,  the  ball  enterin;?  at  the 
termination  of  the  long  hair,  and  passing 
near  the  heart.  She  fell  headlong  at  the 
report  of  the  gun,  and,  checking  my  horse, 
I  looked  around  for  my  companions.  At 
a  little  distance,  Kit  was  on  the  ground, 
engaged  in  tying  his  horse  to  the  horns  of 
a  cow  which  he  was  preparing  to  cut  up. 
Among  the  scattered  band^,  at  somo  dis- 
tance below,  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  Max- 
well; and,  while  I  was  looking,  a  light 
wreath  of  white  smoko  envied  away  from 
his  gun,  from  which  I  was  too  far  to  hear 
the  report.  Nearer,  and  b**tween  mo  and 
the  hills,  towards  which  they  were  direct- 
ing their  course,  was  the  body  of  the  herd, 
and,  giving  my  horse  the  rein,  we  dashed 
after  them.  A  thick  cloud  of  dust  hung 
npon  their  rear,  which  filled  my  mouth 
and  eyes  and  nearly  smoth<»red  me.  In  the 
midst  of  this  I  could  see  nothing,  and  the 
buflalo  wore  not  distinguishable  until 
within  thirty  feet.  They  crowded  to- 
gether more  densely  still  as  I  came  upon 
them,  and  rushed  along  in  such  a  compact 
body,  that  1  could  not  obtain  an  entrance — 
the  horse  almost  leaping  upon  them.  In 
a  few  moments  the  mass  divided  to  the 
right  and  left,  the  horns  clattering  with  a 
noise  heard  above  every  thing  else,  and 
my  horse  darted  into  the  opening.  Five 
or  six  bulls  dashed  on  us  as  we  darted  along 
the  line,  but  were  left  far  behind  ;  and, 
singling  out  a  cow,  I  gave  her  my  fire, 
but  struck  too  high.  She  gave  a  tremen- 
dous leap,  and  scoured  on  swifter  than 
before.  I  reined  up  my  horse,  and  the 
band  swept  on  like  a  torrent,  and  left  the 
place  quiet  and  clear." 

The  buffalo's  motto  seems  to  be — 
'*  united  we  stand,  divided  we  fall ;"  truly 
American;  and^  in  compliment  to  such  a 


national  beast,  BuffaUmia  might  Tie  as  a 
national  name  with  JlUcghania  or  Jilgania. 
Troops  of  wolves  are  always  hanging  on 
the  skirts  of  the  herd  to  pick  up  stragglers; 
hence  their  intimate  union.  They  are  al- 
most as  numerous  as  the  wild  pigeons  of 
the  west.  Captain  Fremont  saw  a  herd 
the  head  of  which  was  lost  among  the 
river  hills,  though  allowing  the  animals  to 
be  ten  feet  apart,  that  numbered  eleven 
thousand  in  view,  and  was  rapidly  on  the 
increase.  Perhaps  the  head  of  that  herd 
extended,  like  a  Chilian  farm,  indefinitely 
back  into  the  country.  An  Indian  bufiiailo 
chase  differs  somewhat  from  the  compara- 
tively bloodless  assault  of  our  author  and 
his  friends ;  we  find  the  massacre  thus  de- 
scribed : 

"  We  were  too  far  to  hear  the  report  of 
the  guns  or  any  sound,  and  at  every  in- 
stant through  the  clouds  of  dust  which  the 
sun  made  luminous,  we  could  see  for  a 
moment  two  or  three  buffalo  dashing 
i  along,  and  close  behind  them  an  Indian 
'  with  his  spear  or  other  weapon,  and  in- 
stantly again  they  disappeared.  The  ap- 
parent bilence  and  the  dimly  seen  figures 
fiiiiing  by  with  such  rapidity,gaveiiakind 
of  dreamy  effect,  and  seemed  more  like  a 
picture  than  a  scene  of  real  life.  It  had 
been  a  large  herd  when  the  ccrne  com- 
menced, probably  three  or  four  hundred  in 
number;  but,  though  I  watched  them 
closely,  1  did  not  see  one  emerge  from  the 
fatal  cloud  where  the  work  of  destruction 
was  going  on.  Aiter  remaining  here 
about  an  hour,  we  resumed  our  journey 
in  the  direction  of  the  village." 

We  are  thus  introduced  to  the  Arapa- 
hoes  and  Cheyennes : 

"Group  after  group  darted  into  view 
at  the  top  of  the  hills,  until  all  the  little 
eminences  seemed  in  motion,  and,  in  a 
few  minutes  from  the  lime  they  were  first 
discovered,  two  or  three  hundred,  naked 
to  i\ui  breech  cloth,  were  sweeping  across 
the  prairie.  Before  we  could  reach  the 
tifuber  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
down  came  the  Indians  upon  us. 

**  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  in  a  few 
seconds  more  the  leading  man,  and  per- 
haps some  of  his  companions,  would  hare 
rolled  in  the  dust ;  for  we  had  jerked  the 
covers  from  our  guns,  and  our  fingers 
were  on  the  triggers ;  men  in  such  cases 
generally  act  from  instinct,  and  a  char^ 
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from  three  hundred  savaffes  is  a  circum- 
stance not  well  calculated  to  promote  a 
cool  exercise  of  judgment.  Just  as  he 
was  about  to  fire.  Maxwell  recognised  the 
leading  Indian,  and  shouted  to  him  in  the 
Indian  language, '  your'e  a  fool,  don't  you 
know  me?"  The  sound  of  his  own  lan- 
guage seemed  to  shock  the  savage,  and 
swerving  his  horse  a  little,  he  passed  us 
like  an  arrow.  He  wheeled  as  I  rode  on 
toward  him  and  gave  me  his  hand,  striking 
his  breast  and  exclaiming,  'Arapaho!' 
They  proved  to  be  a  village  of  that  nation, 
among  whom  Maxwell  had  resided  as  a 
trader  a  year  or  two  previously. 

"The  village  consisted  of  aboutone  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  lodges,  of  which  twen- 
ty were  Cheyennes.  They  were  disposed 
in  a  scattering  manner  along  both  sides  of 
a  broad  irregular  street,  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  wide  and  running  along  the 
river.  As  we  rode  along,  I  remarked  near 
some  of  the  lodges,  a  kind  of  tripod  frame, 
formed  of  three  slender  poles  of  birch, 
scraped  very  clean,  to  which  were  affixed 
the  shield  and  spear,  with  some  other 
weapons  of  a  chief.  All  were  «crupu- 
lously  clean,  the  spear  head  was  bur- 
nished bright,  and  the  shield  white  and 
stainless.  It  reminded  me  of  the  days  of 
feudal  chivalry;  and  when  as  I  rode'by  I 
yielded  tothepassingimpulse,  and  touched 
one  of  the  spotless  shields  with  the  muz- 
zle of  my  gun,  I  almost  expected  a  grim 
warrior  to  start  from  the  lodge  and  resent 
my  challenge.  The  master  of  the  lodge 
spread  out  a  robe  for  me  to  sit  upon,  and 
the  squaws  sot  before  us  a  large  dish  of 
buffalo  meat.  He  had  lit  his  pipe  in  the 
meanwhile,  and,  when  it  had  been  passed 
round,  we  commenced  our  dinner,  while 
he  continued  to  smoke.  Gradually  five  or 
six  other  chiefs  came  in  and  took  their 
seats  in  silence.  When  we  had  finished, 
our  host  asked  a  number  of  questions  re- 
lative to  the  object  of  our  journev,  of  which 
I  made  no  concealment,  telling  him  simply 
that  I  had  made  a  visit  to  see  the  country, 
preparatory  lo  t}\e  establisliment  of  military 
po8t8  on  the  way  to  the  mountains.  Although 
this  was  information  of  the  highest  inter- 
est to  them,  and  by  no  means  calculated 
to  please  them,  it  excited  no  expression  of 
surprise,  and  in  no  way  altered  the  grave 
courtesy  of  their  demeanor.  I  remarked 
that,  in  taking  the  pipe  for  the  first  time, 
each  had  turned  the  stem  upward  with  a 
rapid  glance,  as  an  offering  to  the  great 
Spirit,  before  he  put  it  in  his  mouth.  A 
storm  had  been  gathering  for  the  past  hour, 
and  some  pattering  drops  reminded  us  that 
wt  had  some  miles  to  our  camp. 


"My  9.^We  caught  the  first  faint 
glimpse  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  about 
sixty  miles  distant. 

"  July  1 3. — To-day,  about  4  o'clock,  we 
reached  Fort  Laramie,  where  we  were 
cordially  received ;  we  pitched  our  camp 
a  little  above  the  fort,  on  the  bank  of  La- 
ramie river,  in  which  the  pure  and  clear 
water  of  the  mountain  stream  looked  re- 
freshingly cool,  and  made  a  pleasant  con- 
trast to  tr.e  muddy,  yellow  waters  of  the 
Platte.  This  port  belongs  lo  the  American 
Fur  Company,  and  the  object  of  the  es- 
tablishment is  trade  with  the  neighboring 
tribes,  who,  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
generally  make  two  or  three  visits  to  the 
fort.  While  mentioning  this  fact,  it  is  but 
justice  to  the  American  Fur  Company  to 
state  that,  throughout  the  country,  I  have 
always  found  them  strenuously  opposed 
to  the  introduction  of  spirituous  liquors. 
But  in  the  present  state  of  things,  when 
the  country  is  supplied  with  alcohol, 
when  a  keg  of  it  will  purchase  from  an 
Indian  every  thing  he  possesses — his  furs, 
his  lodo^e,  his  horses,  and  even  his  wife 
and  children — and,  when  any  vagabond 
who  has  money  enough  to  purchase  a 
mule,  can  go  into  a  village  and  trade 
against  them  successfully,  without  with- 
drawing entirely  from  the  trade,  it  is 
impossible  for  them  to  discontinue  its 
use.  In  their  opposition  to  this  practice, 
the  company  issustained,  not  only  by  their 
obligation  to  the  laws  of  the  country  and 
the  welfare  of  the  Indians,  but  clearly  also 
on  the  grounds  of  policy ;  for  with  heavy 
and  expensive  outfits,  they  contend  at 
manifestly  great  disadvantage  against  the 
numerous  and  unlicensed  traders,  from 
the  United  States  and  from  Mexico,  hav- 
ing no  other  stock  in  trade  than  some  kegs 
of  liquor  which  they  sell  at  the  modest 
price  of  thirty-six  dollars  per  gallon.  The 
diflerence  between  the  regular  trader  and 
the  coureur  des  bois  (as  the  French  call  the 
itinerant  or  peddling  traders),  with  respect 
to  the  sale  of  spirits,  is  here,  as  it  always 
has  been,  fixed  and  permanent,  and  grow- 
ing out  of  the  nature  of  their  trade.  The 
regular  trader  looks  ahead,  and  has  an  in- 
terest in  the  preservation  of  the  Indians, 
and  in  the  regular  pursuit  of  business,  and 
the  preservation  of  their  arms,  horses,  and 
every  thing  necessary  to  their  future  and 
permanent  success  in  hunting :  the  coureur 
des  boi$  has  no  permanent  interest,  and 
gets  what  he  can  for  what  he  can,  from 
every  Indian  he  meets,  even  at  the  risk  of 
disabling  him  from  doing  any  thing  more 
at  hunting. 

"  If  it  is  in  contemplation  to  keep  open 
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the  communication  with  Oregon  territorjr^ 
a  show  of  military  force  in  this  country  is 
abaolately  necessary ;  and  a  combination 
of  advantages  renders  the  neighborhood 
of  Fort  Laramie  the  most  suitable  place  on 
the  line  of  the  Platte^  for  the  establishment 
of  a  military  post.  It  is  connected  with 
the  mouth  of  the  Platte  and  the  upper 
Missouri  by  excellent  roads  which  are  in 
frequent  use,  and  would  not  in  any  way 
interfere  with  the  range  of  the  buffalo,  on 
which  the  neighboring  Indians  mainly  de- 
pend for  support.  It  would  render  any 
ports  on  the  Lower  Platte  unnecessary ; 
the  ordinary  communication  between  it 
and  the  Missouri  being  sufficient  to  con- 
trol the  intermediate  Indians.  It  would 
operate  effectually  to  prevent  any  such 
coalitions  as  are  now  formed  among  the 
Gros  Ventres,  Sioux,  Cheyennes  and 
other  Indians,  and  would  keep  the  Oregon 
road  through  the  valley  of  the  Sweet 
Water  and  the  south  pass  of  the  moun- 
tains constantly  open.  It  lies  at  the  foot 
of  a  broken  and  mountainous  region,  along 
which,  by  the  establishment  of  small  posts 
in  the  neighborhood  of  St.  Vrain's  fort  on 
the  south  fork  of  the  Platte,  and  Bent's 
fork  on  the  Arkansas,  a  line  of  communi- 
cation would  be  formed  by  good  xcagmi 
roads  with  our  southern  military  posts, 
which  would  entirely  command  the  moun- 
tain passes,  hold  some  of  the  more  trouble- 
some tribes  in  check,  and  protect  and  fa- 
cilitate our  intercourse  with  the  neighbor- 
ing Spanish  settlemeDts.  The  valleys  of 
the  rivers  on  which  they  would  be  situated 
are  fertile;  the  country,  which  supports 
immense  herds  of  bunalo,  is  admirably 
adapted  to  grazing ;  and  herds  of  cattle 
might  be  maintained  by  the  posts,  or  ob- 
tained from  the  Spanish  country,  which 
already  supplies  a  portion  of  their  provi- 
sions to  the  tradingposts  mentioned  above." 

On  July  28,  our  gallant  parly  encoun- 
tered some  Sioux  Indians,  who  gave  them 
a  dismal  prospect  of  the  country  before 
them ;  representing  that  the  great  drought 
and  the  plague  of  grasshoppers  had  swept 
it  so  that  scarce  a  blade  of  grass  was  to  be 
seen,  and  not  a  buffalo  to  be  found  in  the 
whole  region  :  that  their  people  had  been 
nearly  starved  to  deaths  and  that  their  road 
was  marked  by  the  carcasses  of  the  horses 
they  had  eaten  or  which  had  perished  by 
starvation.  Mr.  Bisonnette,  the  inter- 
preter, advised  a  retreat,  and  we  are  here 
reminded  of  passages  in  the  life  of  Cortes, 


*'  In  reply,"  continues  the  narrativei 
*'  I  called  up  my  men  and  communicated 
to  them  fully  the  information  1  had  just 
received.  I  then  expressed  to  them  my 
fixed  determination  to  proceed  to  the  end 
of  the  enterprise  on  which  I  had  been  sent; 
but  as  the  situation  of  the  country  gave 
me  some  reason  to  apprehend  that  it 
might  be  attended  with  an  unfortunate  re- 
sult to  some  of  us,  I  would  leave  it  op- 
tional with  them  to  continue  with  me  or 
to  return. 

"Among  them  were  some  five  or  six 
who  1  knew  would  remain.  We  had  still 
ten  days'  provisions,  and  should  no  game 
be  found  when  this  stock  was  expended, 
we  had  our  horses  and  mules  which  we 
could  eat,  when  other  means  of  subsistence 
failed.  But  not  a  man  flinched  from  the 
undertaking.  *  We'll  eat  the  mules !'  said 
Basil  Lajeunesse,  and  thereupon  we  shook 
hands  with  our  interpreter  and  his  Indians 
and  parted." 

The  dismal  picture  held  up  by  the  Sioux 
was  not  exaggerated.  For  the  mountain 
expedition  in  view,  i.  e.  the  ascent,  the 
provisions  of  the  party  consisted  of  a  few 
pounds  of  coffee,  a  small  quantity  of 
maccaroni,  dry  buffalo  meat  cooked  in 
tallow,  hard  as  wood,  and  having  much 
the  taste  and  appearance  of  bark.  Bread 
was  out  of  the  question,  and  game  had 
long  since  disappeared.  But  still  they 
persevered,  and,  on  the  15th  of  August, 
stood  upon  the  top  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains 13,570  feet  above  the  gulf  of  Mexico. 

**  I  sprang  upon  the  summit,"  says  the 
captain,  ''and  another  step  would  have 
precipitated  me  into  an  immense  snow 
field,  five  hundred  feet  below.  I  stood  on 
a  narrow  crest  three  feet  in  width,  with  an 
inclination  of  about  20°  N.  51  o  E.  As 
soon  as  I  had  gratified  the  first  feelings  of 
curiosity  I  descended,  and  each  man  as- 
cended in  his  turn,  fori  would  allow  only 
one  at  a  lime  to  mount  the  unstable 
and  precarious  slab,  which  it  seemed  a 
breath  would  hurl  into  the  abyss  below. 
We  mounted  the  barometer  in  the  snow 
of  the  summit,  and,  fixing  a  ramrod  in  a 
crevice,  unfurled  the  national  fiag  to  wave 
in  the  breeze  where  never  flag  waved 
before.  During  our  morning's  ascent,  we 
had  met  no  sign  of  animal  life  except  a 
small  sparrow- like  bird.  A  stillness  the 
most  profound,  and  a  terrible  solitude 
forced  themselves  constantly  on  the  mind 
as  the  great  features  of  \W  ^W^.   '\^^i^ 
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on  the  summit  where  the  stillness  was  ab- 
solute^  unbroken  by  any  sound,  and  the 
solitude  complete,  we  thought  ourselves 
beyond  the  region  of  animated  nature ;  but 
while  we  were  sitting  on  the  rock,  a  soli- 
tary bee  came  winding  his  flight  from  the 
eastern  valley,  and  lit  on  the  knee  of  one 
of  the  men."  / 

The  next  day  bufl!alo  ribs  "  again  made 
their  appearance  around  our  tires,  and 
with  them  good  humor,  laughter,  and  song, 
were  restored  to  the  camp ;"  and  the  17th 
of  October  wimessed  Captain  Fremont 
and  his  adventurers  safe  at  St.  Louis. 

We  beg  leave  to  subjoin  the  interview 
between  Captain  Fremont  and  the  Sioux 
chiefs — the  Otter  Hat,  the  Breaker  of  Ar- 
rows, the  Black  Night,  the  Bull's  Tail- 
as  it  marks  the  temper  of  the  red  man  to- 
wards the  white. 

•'One  of  the  Indians  rose,  and,  having  first 
skaken  hands  with  me,  spoke  as  follows : 
You  have  come  among  us  at  a  bad  time. 
Some  of  our  people  have  been  killed,  and 
our  young  men,  who  are  gone  to  the 
mountain,  are  eager  to  avenge  the  blood 
of  their  relations,  which  has  been  shed  by 
the  whites.  Our  young  men  are  bad,  and, 
if  they  meet  you,  they  will  believe  that 
you  are  carrymg  goods  and  ammunition 
to  their  enemies,  and  will  fire  upon  you. 
You  have  told  us  that  this  will  make  war. 
We  know  that  our  great  father  has  many 
soldiers  and  big  guns,  and  we  are  anxious 
to  have  our  lives.    We  love  the  whites 


and  are  desirous  of  peace.  Thinking  of 
all  these  things,  we  have  determined 
to  keep  you  here  until  our  warriors  re- 
turn. We  are  glad  to  ^ee  you  among  us. 
Our  father  is  rich,  and  we  expected  that 
you  would  have  brought  presents  to  us, 
horses,  guns,  and  blankets.  But  we  are 
glad  to  see  you.  We  look  upon  your 
coming  as  the  lifht  which  goes  before  the 
sun ;  for  you  will  tell  our  great  father  that 
you  have  seen  us,  and  that  we  are  naked 
and  poor,  and  have  nothing  to  eat ;  and  he 
will  send  us  all  these  things." 

The  report  from  which  we  have  so  co- 
piously drawn,  is  equally  distinguished  by 
its  modesty  and  ability.  Captain  Fre- 
mont is  not  one  of  those  fashionable  toux- 
ists  who  fancy  that  what  they  see  can 
only  be  made  interesting  when  loaded 
with  their  reflections  ;  just  as  if  a  wreath 
of  artificial  flowers  around  the  neck  of  the 
statue  of  Venus  would  enhance  its  beauty. 
It  is  delightful  to  see  a  gentleman  uniting, 
like  Xenophon,  the  scholar  to  the  soldier.- 

In  our  notices  of  Oregon  and  California, 
we  shall  have  recourse  to  the  letters  of 
some  early  missionaries  from  which  much 
interesting  matter  may  be  culled.  We 
shall  also  follow  Captain  Fremont  in  his 
expedition  in  the  years  1843,  '44,  though 
not  so  closely  as  here.  We  like  his  guid- 
ance ;  his  style  is  always  brief  and  clear, 
and  frequently  possesses  a  freshness  and 
force  akin  to  elegance. 


ELEGIAC  STRAINS. 

**  And  I  heard  a  voice  from  heaven,  taying  to  me :  IVrite,  bleated  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord.  Fma 
lMiic«ft>rth  now,  aalth  the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rcit  from  their  labora ;  (br  their  worka  follow  them.''-.4|K>ca<2{pw, 
siv,13. 

Blbssxd,  thrice  blessed  the  holy  dead. 
Who  rest  from  their  cares  in  their  lowly  bed ! 
They  are  taken  away  from  the  storms  to  come. 
They  are  shelterM  on  high,  in  a  heav'nly  home ; 
With  them  no  more  is  there  grief  or  pain, 
JBut  joy  and  gladness  for  ever  reign. 

Why  weep  I  then  for  the  parted  friend, 
Whose  bliss  is  begun,  that  can  never  end? 
O  still  at  her  tomb,  should  I  raise  the  voice 
Of  praises  to  God,  and  aloud  rejoice. 
That  a  saint  has  gone  to  the  upper  sky. 
To  dwell  with  her  sister  seraphs  on  high. 

Yet  still  my  tears  will  not  cease  to  flow. 
While  lonely  T  wander,  on  earth  below ; 

0  who  can  think  of  the  desolate  hearth, 

,  Where  hush'd  are  the  accents  of  love  and  mirth. 
Which  sooth'd  all  my  sorrows,  for  many  a  day. 
For  ever  departed  and  passed  away ! 

bold,  cold  is  the  heart  once  with  love  so  warm. 
And  silent  the  tongue,  which  but  spoke  to  chaim. 
And  the  graceful  form,  and  the  beaming  eye, 
Now  mouid'ring  in  solitude,  distant  lie. 

1  strive  to  forget,  but  the  wound  remains 
Deep,  deep  in  my  heart,  with  its  burning  pains. 

Yet  why  should  I  sorrow  ?  the  lost  is  mine. 

But  the  gain,  O  angelic  consort,  thine; 

Thy  treasure  was  stored  in  the  realms  above. 

Thou  art  gone  to  receive  the  reward  of  love ; 

While  I— O  aid  with  thy  sainted  prayer. 

That  I  may  rejoin  thee,  iu  glory  there !  V.  D.  B. 

Ix>0(eviLU,  Auguft  18th,  1845. 


A  FORTNIGHT  AMONGST  THE  CHIPPEWAS. 
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^NE  of  the  cdnditions,  in 
the  purchase  from  the 
Chippewa  Indiaos  of  the 
vast  tract  of  land  lying  in 
Wisconsin  Territory,  and 
pardy  in  the  state  of  Michi- 
gan to  the  south  of  Lake  Superior,  is  the 
payment  to  them  of  a  stipulated  annuity, 
consisting  of  articles  of  clothing,  blankets, 
kettles,  guns  and  ammunition,  together 
with  a  certain  amount  in  specie.  To  re- 
ceive this  annuity,  they  are  notified  by  the 
Indian  agents  to  assemble  at  the  most  con- 
venient places  for  the  transportation  of  the 
goods  within  some  specified  period.  This 
year,  those,  inhabiting  the  southern  coast 
of  Lake  Superior  from  the  Ance  up,  those 
to  the  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  on  the 
head  waters  of  that  river,  as  far  as  Leech 
Lake,  were  required  to  assemble  on  the 
10th  of  last  August  at  Lapointe,  the  prin- 
cipal trading  post  of  the  American  Fur 
Company.  It  appears  that  the  whole  num- 
ber of  these  Indians  entered  upon  the  rent 
roll  of  this  year  was  5030,  of  whom,  how- 
ever, not  one  half  of  the  number  came 
forward,  the  remainder  being  represented 
by  proxy.  The  amount  to  be  distributed 
was  twenty-eight  thousand  dollars  in  cloth- 
ing, and  twenty-two  thousand  dollars  in 
cash,  with  a  further  allowance  of  five 
thousand  dollars  for  provisions  dealt  out  to 
them  during  their  stay  at  the  post  and  the 
balance  of  which  they  are  permitted  to  take 
along  with  them.  Among  those  admitted 
to  this  distribution  are,  not  only  the  roving 
Indians,  but  likewise  the  settled  half- 
breeds  ;  these  being  supposed  to  have  in- 
herited a  share  in  the  sovereignty  of  the 
•oil. 

The  annual  recurrence  of  this  "  pay- 
ment "  (L'bahmahtin,  as  the  Indians  call  it) 
briags  together  a  great  many  families'. 


for  not  only  do  the  men  come,  but  they 
bring  along  with  them  the  women  and 
children  and  dogs.  They  build  up  their 
wigwams  along  the  shores  of  the  beautiful 
bay  of  Lapointe,  locating  themselves  ac- 
cording to  bands,  but  without  any  refer- 
ence to  conveniency  of  arrangement — ^the 
result  seemingly  of  an  unpremeditated  im- 
pulse. Their  lodges,  that  are  dome-shaped, 
made  of  bent  sapplings  and  covered  with 
birch  bark,  are  carelessly  put  up  and  un- 
sightly, and,  being  in  scattered  groups, 
without  any  line  of  bearing,  as  a  geologist 
would  say,  they  produce  no  picturesque 
efifect  by  themselves,  but  require  other  ad- 
ventitious circumstances  to  relieve  the 
sameness  of  their  appearance.  On  the 
present  occasion  there  are  not  more  than 
two  thousand  Indians  assembled,  and  their 
personal  appearance  isr  far  from  being  pre- 
possessing— ^but  very  few  good  looking 
men  and  still  fewer  well  looking  women. 
The  children  alone  are  attractive  by  their 
healthful  look,  their  playfulness,  and  their 
noise.  The  half-naked  men  are  wrapped 
up  in  dirty  blankets,  with  their  faces  hor- 
ridly besmeared  with  paint ;  the  women 
are  decently  covered,  but  unwashed  and 
uncombed ;  their  children  pretty  much  in 
the  same  bodily  condition,  except  that  some 
have  a  little  clothing  on,  whilst  others 
have  none  at  all. 

The  animation  of  an  Indian  camp  con- 
sists in  a  modey  set  of  half-clad  human 
beings  of  the  male  sex,  squatted  upon  the 
ground,  sullenly  smoking  their  pipes,  or 
seated  in  circular  groups  playing  cards,  or 
their  favorite  and  more  animated  mtilcfcenfi- 
nahdah-dewug  (which  will  be  presently  de- 
scribed); women  and  little  girls  moving 
about  the  fires,  cooking  and  fetching  water, 
and  a  parcel  of  idle  boys  kicking  at  each 
other^  wrestling,  and  screaming  at  the  top 
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of  their  voices^  or  teazing  a  whole  gang  of 
half-starved  dogs  that  bark  and  growL 

The  old  women  scarcely  ever  leave  the 
lodges;  young  women  or  maidens  are 
never  seen  intermixed  with  the  men^  or 
participating  in  their  amusements.  They 
move  at  a  distance  from  them ;  the  mothers 
with  their  tmbes,  swaddled,  in  a  hod  which 
is  carried  on  the  back^  or  simply  supported, 
in  the  same  way,  by  a  blanket  worn  as  a 
shawl.  The  young  women  are  cheerful 
in  their  looks,  and  modest  in  their  deport- 
ment. They  have  a  more  cleanly  appear- 
ance than  the  squaws,  are  more  talkative 
among  themselves,  and  the  better  sort  or- 
nament their  arms  and  ankles  with  bands 
of  bead  work,  and  wear  decent  ear  rings 
with  bead  necklaces.  They  seldom  dis- 
figure themselves  with  paint.  This  folly 
is  principally  confined  to  the  men,  who 
seem,  indeed,  much  fonder  also  of  trinkets 
than  the  women.  A  warrior  will  be  seen 
with  a  dozen  of  eagle's  feathers  banded 
round  his  head,  his  face  painted  red,  blue, 
and  black,  with  a  red  circle  around  one 
eye  and  a  blue  one  around  the  other,  a 
great  slit  in  his  ear,  from  which  depends  a 
profusion  of  tinselled  ornaments,  and  the 
like  hung  round  his  neck,  a  gawdily  em- 
broidered belt  of  bead  work,  with  leggins 
of  the  same  material,  and  thus  attired,  he 
struts  about  like  a  peacock.  One  of  this 
class  offered  five  dollars  for  a  turkey 
cock ;  on  being  asked  what  he  wanted  to 
do  with  it,  it  was  solely  to  possess  its  tail 
feathers  to  ornament  his  head.  Strange  are 
their  notions  of  improvement  in  this  con- 
choidal  appendage  to  the  human  head. 
They  will  stick  long  plated  arrows  into 
them,  even  as  our.own  fair  countrywomen 
stick  similar  darts  through  their  hair.  They 
fix  knives  and  forks  into  these  auricular 
ahts,  and  some  have  been  seen  with  a  comb 
thus  preposterously  located.  The  young 
female  barbarian  does  not  venture  upon 
these  extravagances ;  but,  like  a  Ctaristian 
daughter,  is  satisfied  with  a  simple  ear  ring. 
Useless  as  it  may  be,  this  supererogatory 
fixture  conveys  no  meretricious  intention 
on  the  part  of  the  Indian  girl ;  for  it  is 
Vol.  y.^No.  1.  3 


worn  alike  by  the  woman  and  the  maid  ; 
but  upon  what  notion  of  good  taste  do  our 
civilized  daughters  imitate  this  savage  cus- 
tom? As  our  young  women  don't  take  snuff, 
why  not  hang  rings  to  their  noses,  likewise  ? 
Surely  a  fine  engraving  of  dueen  Victoria 
would  set  off  her  royal  majesty's  head 
much  better  without  the  bodkins. 

But  to  return  to  the  ''payment."  It  is 
accomplished  in  this  way.  The  agent  hav- 
ing adjusted  the  rent-roll,  which  he  does 
upon  the  returns  of  the  chiefs  of  the  seve- 
ral bands, — each  of  whom  is  the  bearer  of 
a  bundle  of  small  sticks  that  represent  (he 
number  of  members  belonging  to  his  clan, 
and,  strange  to  say,  this  is  the  only  way 
they  can  be  made  to  enumerate  them- 
selves,— the  goods  are  then  allotted  and  dis- 
tributed by  bands. 

This  adjustment  of  the  rent-roll  is  not, 
however,  unattended  with  difficulties ;  the 
agent  being  the  auditor  of  all  claims  and 
bars  against  the  regular  division  of  the 
property.  Some  of  the  claims  against  the 
payment  in  full  to  a  band  are  peculiar  to 
the  Indian  social  condition.  Thus,  if  a 
manslaughter  has  been  committed  to  the 
damage  of  a  family  of  any  one  band,  by  an 
individual  of  another^  the  injured  party  de- 
mands indemnity  from  the  aggressor  out 
of  his  portion  of  the  annuity,  if  he  be  able 
to  give  it ;  if  not,  he  asks  it  from  the  whole 
band  to  which  he  belongs.  In  the  same 
way  any  accidental  or  mischievous  dam- 
age done  by  one  band  to  another,  or  by  the 
Indians  to  our  own  people,  is  sure  to  be 
met  with  a  claim  for  indemnities,  ret^uir- 
ing  not  only  judgment,  but  firmness  on  the 
part  of  the  agent  to  allow  or  reject  To 
carry  on  this  sort  of  litigation,  there  are 
numerous  conferences  and  "  talks,"  that 
afford  not  the  least  interesting  occasions 
for  studying  the  Indian  character. 

At  qne  of  these  "  talks,"  BinArt,  or  Buf- 
falo, spoke  pretty  much  to  this  effect  upon 
the  subject  of  Indian  aggressions.  After 
offering  his  salutations,  and  those  of  his 
band  who  were  seated  round  the  hall,  first 
to  their  great  father  at  Washington,  and 
then  to  the  Indian  a^m,  \ie  «ai^  ^'  ^^x 
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his  people  had  been  accused  of  committing 
aggressions  upon  the  whites — he  thought 
it  probable  that  some  of  the  thoughtless 
young  men  might  have  done  so,  and  if  he 
knew  who  they  were,  he  would  certainly 
point  out  to  them  how  much  against  their 
interest  it  is  to  do  such  things.    He  had 
made  some  inquiries  about  the  alleged  ag- 
gressions, and  he  thought  that  when  they 
ciame  to  be  examined  into  they  would  be 
found  ofa  very  trifling  nature, and  more  in- 
tended as  a  retaliation  for  much  greater  ag- 
gressions on  the  part  of  the  white  men.  He 
said  that  his  people  were  satisfied  with  the 
assistance  and  the  advice  which  the  great 
father  had  caused  to  be  given  to  them,  and 
that  they  were  thankful  to  him  for  his  pre> 
sents.    He  had  advised  his  people  him- 
self, as  the  agent  had  last  year  asked  him 
to  do,  to  turn  their  attention,  more  than 
they  had  previously  done,  to  the  cultivation 
of  their  soil,  to  the  planting  of  com  and  of 
potatoes ;  but  that  the  wide  woods  were 
•till  full  of  game,  and  the  deep  waters  full 
of  fish,  and  that  it  was  difficult  to  prevail 
upon  the  young  men  to  abandon  these  re- 
sources, to  go  about  turning  up  the  ground. 
They  preferred  to  leave  that  to  the  care  of 
the  women,  who  seemed  to  be  better  fitted 
for  such  drudgery.    He  would,  however, 
continue  to  advise  them  gradually  to  break 
themselves  into  this  new  system,  if  it  were 
only  to  keep  them  from  the  temptation, 
when  they  were  pinched  by  want,  to  tres- 
pass upon  the  potato  patches  of  the  white 
men.    Yet  he  was  of  opinion  that  if  the 
agent  looked  carefully  into  the  matter,  he 
would  find  that  the  aggressions  came  most 
frequently  from  the  whites  upon  the  In- 
dians." 

He  now  signified  that  he  had  spoken 
ail  he  had  to  say.  And,  advancing  to  the 
agent,  gave  him  his  hand,  and  in  succes- 
sion to  all  those  seated  round  the  agent's 
table. 

On  another  occasion,  Singt>tf»,  or  Bal- 
sam Tree,  spoke  in  some  such  a  strain  as 
this.    After  making  the  usual  salutation, 
he  said  that  he  probably  would  be  consid- 
endas  harwg  spoken  like  a  child.  ''The 


troth  is,"  he  said,  **  I  am  now  a  child — 
the  time  was  when  I  was  a  man,  and  then 
I  spoke  like  a  man ;  but  now  I  speak  like 
a  child,  because  my  young  men  treat  me 
as  if  I  was  a  child.    When  I  was  a  British 
Indian  I  was  treated  by  the  British  agents 
like  a  man — ^they  spoke  well  of  me,  which 
my  young  men  heard,  and  they  gave  me 
presents,  which  my  young  men  saw,  and 
that  caused  them  to  respect  me ;  but  now 
that  I  am  an  American  Indian,  I  am  not 
noticed  by  the  great  father,  and  my  young 
men  think  that  I  am  not  in  favor,  and, 
therefore,  they  treat  me  like  a  child.     I 
used  to  give  them  good  advice,  which  they 
heeded ;  but  now  they  don't  listen  to  what 
I  say.    It  is  not  my  fault    If  they  become 
dissatisfied,  great  mischief  may  arise  out  of 
it — they  may  again  draw  the  knife — and 
there  may  be  a  great  deal  of  bloodshed. 
It  was  not  so  when  I  was  a  British  Indian ; 
but  now  I  am  a  chikl,  and  must  expect  to 
be  treated  like  a  child."   To  which  the  In- 
dian   agent   replied  very  appropriately, 
"  that  there  was  nothing  more  true  than 
that  he  had  spoken  like  a  child ;  but  it  was 
not  true  that  he  had  not  been  a»  well 
spoken  of  or  treated  as  the  other  chiefs. 
Whenever  it  was  known  that  he  had  given 
good  advice  to  his  people,  he  had  been 
lauded  for  it,  and  received  presents.    As 
to  his  taunting  him  (the  agent)  with  what 
he  was  when  a  British  Indian,  it  was  a 
matter  of  perfect  indifference — the  great 
fiLther  at  Washington  had  ample  power  to 
keep  all  children  under  obedience,  and 
would  do  so ;  that  he  would  reward  where 
reward  was  due,  and  punish  where  pun- 
ishment was  merited.    He  talked  of  blood- 
shed ;  he  (the  agent)  could  tell  them,  and 
he  was  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  say- 
ing so  in  the  presence  of  the  young  men 
here  assembled,  that  if  they  dared  to  re- 
spond to  such  sentiments  as  those  ex- 
pressed by  their  chief,  they  would  sorely 
repent  of  it.     Yes,  Singoup,"  said  the 
agent,  ''you  have  indeed  spoken  like  a 
child.    At  one  time  I  thought  you  were  a 
good  man;  I  fear  now  that  I  was  mistaken, 
though  I  still  hope  that  your  speoch  was 
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prompted  by  some  momentary  ebullition 
of  passion,  that  your  better  sense  will  cause 
you  to  repent  of.  If  you  wish  to  speak 
again,  speak  like  a  man,  not  like  a  whining 
ehild^  or  a  woman."  Singoup,  who  had 
been  during  this  severe  reprimand  compos- 
edly smoking  his  pipe,  then  rose  once 
more  and  blandly  said  'Mhat  what  he  had 
said  amounted  to  nothing  at  all.  He  only 
wished  to  see  what  effect  it  would  have 
upon  his  young  men."  He  then  ad- 
Tanced  and  shook  hands,  not  a  litde  to  the 
amusement,  though  surprise  of  all,  at  this 
ingenuous  way  of  getting  out  of  a  scrape. 
There  are  two  occasions  when  the  In- 
dian character  shows  itself  strongly :  at 
their  dances  and  when  they  are  gambliipg. 
During  the  period  of  the  payment  the  per- 
formance of  the  pipe-dance,  together  with 
the  war-dance, is  a  very  frequent  exhibition 
with  them ;  and  as  they  resort  to  it  for  the 
express  purpose  of  levying  a  contribution 
upon  the  merchants  and  traders  of  La- 
pointe,  it  has  been  more  significantly  called 
the  "  begging-dance."  Accordingly  they 
make  great  preparations  for  its  '^  coming 
off"  with  effect — such  as  anointing  their 
limbs,  painting  their  bodies  in  the  most 
fantastical  manner,  and,  barely  saving  de- 
cency, appear  almost  naked.  After  prom- 
enading the  village,  they  assemble  before 
the  agency  house,  and  other  places  where 
they  expect  to  be  treated,  and  commence 
their  performances.  The  pipe-dance  is  usu- 
ally a  pcu  9tul,  danced  by  the  most  expert 
hdUrmi  of  the  troup  in  turns,  and  consists 
in  grotesque  and  violent  distortions  of  the 
body,  indicative  more  of  suppleness  than 
of  strength,  but  having  no  pretensions 
whatever  to  grace.  It  precedes  the  war- 
dance,  in  which  the  whole  eorpt  de  bcMet 
unite  in  equally  violent  contortions  of 
limbs,  and  quasi  martial  exercises  of 
marching  and  countermarching,  inter- 
spersed with  the  firing  off  of  pistols,  bran- 
dishing of  knives,  going  through  the  sham 
action  of  slaying  and  scalping  an  enemy, 
and  making  animated  harangues.  Both 
dances  are  accompanied  by  a  monotonous 
beating  upon  a  kettle,  or  a  tight  skin^  and 


the  jingling  of  bells,  that  are  played  by  the 
elders  of  the  band,  who  seem  to  delight  in 
the  sport,  and  contribute  to  it  by  an  inces- 
sant chant.  JVetneewin  is  their  generic 
name  for  a  dance;  opwagun-nemeewin  is 
the  pipe-dance,  and  nudaweewin  the  grand 
medicine  dance.  The  boys  sometimes  fall 
into  the  dance ;  but  the  women  never ;  and 
only  a  few,  ensconced  behind  the  fences, 
are  even  spectators  of  it.  The  dance  being 
over,  the  party  is  usually  at  the  factory 
treated  with  some  crackers'  and  cheese ; 
and  a  pail  of  sweetened  water,  into  which 
has  been  poured  a  bottle  or  two  of  essence 
of  peppermint,  is  brought  out,  to  which 
they  help  themselves  at  discretion.  They 
are  very  fond  of  this  sort  of  mint  julep, 
which  they  call  maiJeaJiwahgomik. 

The  Indians  are  inveterate  gamblers. 
They  have  combined  a  game  of  cards 
{ahtahdeioenog)  which  is  said  by  those  who 
play  it  to  be  full  of  interest  and  ingenuity. 
But  their  favorite  game  is  the  mukesinnah- 
dahdewog,  or  moccasin  game.  It  is  played 
with  four  bullets  (one  of  which  is  jagged) 
and  four  moccasins.  The  four  bullets  are 
to  be  hid,  one  under  each  moccasin,  by  the 
first  player,  whose  dfjd  is  decided  by  throw- 
ing up  a  knife  and  leuing  it  fall  on  the 
blanket,  the  direction  of  the  blade  indi- 
cating the  person  who  is  to  hide  first. 
The  four  bullets  are  held  in  the  right  hand, 
and  the  left  hand  is  kept  moving  from  one 
moccasin  to  the  other  j  whilst  -the  player, 
with  a  peculiar  manner  calculated  to  di- 
vert the  attention  of  the  one  with  whom 
he  is  playing,  and  with  an  incessant  chaunt 
accompanied  by  a  swinging  motion  of  the 
head  and  trunk,  passes  his  bullet  hand 
under  the  moccasins  depositing  a  bullet 
under  each.  The  other  is  to  guess,  where 
the  jagged  bullet  is,  but  not  at  the  first 
trial ;  for  if  he  strike  upon  it  the  first  time, 
he  loses  four  slicks — there  being  twenty 
altogether,  that  are  used  as  counters;  if 
the  second  time  he  make  a  similar  guess, 
then  he  loses  three  stricks;  but  if  he 
guess  the  situation  of  the  jagged  bullet 
the  third  time,  then  he  gains  four  sticks ; 
finally,  should  iVie  buYLex  xem^  McAet^^ 
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fourth  moccasin,  the  guesser  loses  four 
sticks.  The  game  continues  until  the 
twenty  sticks  have  passed  from  one  hand 
to  the  other.  At  this  game,  of  which  they 
are  very  fond,  they  stake  every  thing  about 
them,  and  sometimes  come  away  literally 
stripped.  The  groups  that  are  thus  col- 
lected are  amongst  the  most  characteristic 
of  Indian  habits.  There  will  be  twenty 
sitting  down  and  as  many  standing  round, 
intent  upon  the  progress  of  the  game, 
which  is  carried  on  in  silence,  except  on 
the  part  of  the  hider. 

Another  game  of  chance,  and  perhaps 
the  only  other  after  cards,  and  the  one  just 
described,  is  the  pdhgehsehioog,  or  pan-play, 
which  consists  in  guessing  at  any  thing, 
or  number  of  things,  enclosed  between  two 
pans.  The  men  also  amuse  themselves  at 
foot  races  for  a  wager,  and  shooting  with 
the  bow  and  arrow,  which  is  termed  paJi- 
pahmetehgwahdah.  The  boys  have  a  few 
shames  of  their  own :  one  consists  in  pitch- 
ing pins  into  a  hole  as  our  boys  pitch  mar- 
bles ;  this  is  called  ahiahdedah-nesaguak- 
bedeun.  They  also  play  at  ball  by  throwing 
it  out  and  catching  it  with  a  stick,  the  end 
of  which  is  curled  up  and  makes  the  open- 
ing a  pocket  of  net  work;  this  is  their 
pahgahto-wahnak.  But  their  favorite  amuse- 
ment seems  to  be  a  game  at  marbles,  which 
must  have  been  taught  to  them  by  the 
French  Catholic  missionaries  ;*  for  it  is 
the  same  that  is  played  at  all  the  Catholic 
schools  and  colleges  of  our  country,  was  at 
one  time  exclusively  played  at  these  insti- 
tutions, though  now  known  every  where. 
It  is  what  our  boys  call,  if  the  recollection 
serves  well, "knuckling."  The  Indian  boys 
<*all  it  ninijoioeh  thdehddh.  They  play  also 
at ''  hop-scop,"  and  they  have  their  Leh- 
man, or  snow  stick,  about  the  length  of  a 

*  Cards  were  introduecd  among  them  by  the 
British  and  American  traders. 


common  walking  cane  cut  out  in  the  shape 
of  a  sledge,  which  they  cause  to  slide  over- 
the  snow  or  ice.  He  who  sends  it  farthest, 
upon  a  bet,  wins.  The  only  plays  observed 
among  the  girls,  is  the  paf^ahjekahwewog, 
a  sort  of  substitute  for  our  "graces," 
which  simply  consists  in  catching  with 
two  sticks  a  twine  loaded  at  each  end  with 
a  ball ;  and  another,  to  which  they  give  the 
name  of  paskakweiwog,  is  a  sort  of  **  cup- 
and-ball,"  in  which  a  pin  is  used  instead 
of  the  ball,  and  is  caught,  by  a  similar  ar- 
rangement to  our  game,  on  its  point. 

The  Indian  boys  (kwewezens)  are  very 
fond  of  wrestling,  a  gymnastic  which  they 
term  kahgtuthjewah-naiiawm.  They  never 
box ;  their  usual  mode  of  fighting  being  to 
kick  at  each  other — tunggiahkoo-dahdawin; 
they  practise  this  exercise  also  for  amuse- 
ment. The  men  (eneneiotig)  never  fight 
except  with  bloody  intentions.  The  wo- 
men (equaiBug)  and  girls  (eqtteaens)  do 
frequently,  with  all  the  destructive  manip- 
ulations of  the  sex  in  every  clime.  A 
very  remarkable  trail  of  character  in  the 
Indians  is,  that  they  never  quarrel,  nor  ad- 
dress insulting  epithets  to  each  other.  If 
one  wishes  to  speak  ill  of  another,  he  will 
do  so  in  his  presence,  but  addresses  him- 
self to  a  third  person ;  the  insulted  party 
either  listens  to  it  in  silence,  goes  away, 
takes  no  notice  of  it,  or  resents  it  by  a 
manslaughter. 

The  Chippewas  appear  not  to  be  musi- 
cal. The  Ottowas  who  assemble  at  the 
Sault  and  at  Mackina  are  much  more  so, 
as  on  the  occasions  of  their  "  payment  " 
they  buy  fifes,  flutes,  and  fiddles,  which 
they  use  tant  bien  que  mtd  ;  but  the  Chip- 
pewa's notion  of  music  is  concentrated  in 
his  tmeaftegun,  or  drum,  and  the  jews- 
harp,  madwatPecheganee.  They  have  songs, 
but  they  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to 
sing  them. 
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PERE  JEAN,  OR  THE  JESUIT  MISSIONARY. 

A  CATHOLIC  STORY  FOUNDED  ON  FACTS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

The  Misnonary, 

THE  year  of  our 
Lord  1642,  the  vari- 
ous missionary  sta- 
tions of  the  Jesuits 
throughout  Canada, 
or  New  France,  as 
it  was  then  called,  were  threatened  with 
all  the  wild  fury  of  the  savage  and  un- 
tamable Iroquois.  The  Five  Nations  had 
proved  themselves  the  most  unconquer- 
able in  their  hostility  to  the  white  man ; 
to  the  religion  which  he  taught,  and  the 
civilization  which  he  endeavored  to  intro- 
duce. In  vain  had  overtures  of  peace 
been  made.  For  a  time,  perhaps,  as  if 
slumbering  trom  indolence  or  exhaus- 
tion, they  ceased  to  ravage,  but  it  was  only 
to  break  forth  again  with  more  furious 
energy.  Their  bands  of  braves  "  ranged 
the  illimitable  forests  "  with  no  power  lo 
control  them,  and  no  rivab  whom  they 
dreaded.  They  traversed  the  St.  Law- 
rence and  lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  and 
they  struck  their  enemy  upon  the  shores 
of  lake  Champlain. 

Every  missionary  on  his  way  to  his  dis- 
tant station  was  in  constant  danger  of 
captivity  and  death ;  and  yet  never  were 
those  stations  left  unfilled  for  want  of 
brave  and  devoted  men  to  dare  all  the 
terrors  of  the  route,  and  the  chances  of 
enduring  the  torture  at  the  villages  of  the 
Mohawks.  The  path  to  the  Huron  mis- 
sions was  perhaps  more  completely  beset 
than  any  other,  for  the  Iroquois  had  suc- 
ceeded in  cutting  off,  or  at  least  in  inter- 
rupting the  communication  between  Up- 
per and  Lower  Canada.  They  had  pos- 
s^ion  of  the  immediate  passes. 
Id  Q.uebec»  in  that  year,  the  feast  of  St. 
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Ignatius,  the  founder  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  was  celebrated  with  no  ordinary 
splendor.  The  fathers  on  that  joyous  oc- 
casion offered  up  with  full  hearts  the  glori- 
ous crown  of  souls,  gathered  from  the 
wilderness — gathered  up  to  the  "  greater 
honor  of  God  "  by  the  sons  of  St.  Igna- 
tius, from  the  wandering  children  of  the 
forest.  It  was  no  feeling  of  earthly  glory 
or  of  human  pride  that  swelled  within 
their  hearts  as  they  raised  them  up  to- 
wards heaven,  throbbing  high  with  exult- 
ation. It  was  not  the  triumph  which 
lightens  up  the  eye  of  the  worldly  con- 
queror and  curls  his  lip,  that  made  their 
step  more  stately,  and  their  pale  features 
glow  with  an  unwonted  flush.  They  were 
spiritual  soldiers;  and  they  felt,  in  their 
hearts,  the  glory  of  their  calling  and  the 
martial  joy  of  victory  over  the  infernal 
enemy  against  whom  they  battled.  Many 
a  full,  deep  voice  trembled  as  it  chanted 
the  solemn  service;  age  prayed  with  its 
chastened  calmness ;  youth  vowed  to 
make  itself  more  worthy  of  the  glorious 
founder  under  whose  banners  they  were 
enlisted  in  the  service  of  God.  Deep  was 
the  feeling  that  pervaded  all  hearts  on  that 
memorable  festival. 

Among  the  priests  who  knelt  a*  the  al- 
tar, was  one  remarkable  for  his  worn  and 
sunburnt  aspect.  A  little  beyond  the  full 
prime  and  strength  of  manhood,  with  the 
nobility  of  nature  stamped  upon  his  brow, 
he  was  a  man  calculated  to  strike  the  at- 
tention of  all  who  looked  upon  him.  And 
yet  there  was  nothing  hard  or  stern  in  those 
grave,  calm  features;  they  were  the  true 
picture  of  a  good  and  gentle  heart ;  a  mind 
tutored  in  the  patient  and  enduring  school 
of  Xavier  and  Loyola ;  a  will  subdued 
and  mortified.  Father  Jean  Laral  was 
preparing  himfielf  fox  «l  lenew^V  ol  \v\^  «x- 
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duous  missioD  in  the  western  wilderness. 
A  few  weeks  of  rest  and  relaxation  bad 
elapsed  since  he  had  completed  the  peril- 
ous voyage  from  the  missions  at  the  falls 
of  St.  Mary,  between  lakes  Huron  and 
Superior,  and  now  he  was  assisting  for 
the  last  time  for  many  months,  it  might 
be  foi;  ever,  with  his  brethren  of  Q^uebec, 
at  the  holy  mystery  of  the  altar.  And  yet 
the  perilous  voyage  before  him  did  not  ap- 
pear to  weigh  upon  his  mind.  Abstracted 
from  all  earthly  things,  his  soul  seemed 
only  the  more  closely  wrapt  in  the  contem- 
plation of  things  heavenly.  Not  so  with 
many  a  full  heart  in  that  thronged  temple  of 
God  :  but  the  fulness  of  their  hearts  only 
made  them  mingle  more  fervently  with 
their  prayers  the  name  of  him  on  whom 
their  eyes  now  rested  with  such  deep  love 
and  admiration.  He  was  going  once  more 
to  that  nation  ofpious  Indians  of  whom  they 
had  heard  such  joyful  tidings — who  clus- 
tered to  the  true  altar  of  God  in  thousands ; 
a  Christian  people  in  the  wilderness.  He 
was  going  to  enlarge  the  empire  of  the  gos- 
pel, to  plant  the  cross  in  new  regions,  to  face 
new  dangers,  it  might  be  to  win  a  mar- 
tyr's crown.  It  was  a  noble  spectacle  to 
them,  a  spectacle  of  Christian,  chivalric 
devotion. 

At  length  the  last  chant  of  the  solemn 
mass  had  ceased  to  swell  in  the  crowded 
aisle ;  the  benediction  had  been  given, and, 
silently  and  with  holy  recollection,  the 
worshippers  departed  to  their  homes.  A 
small  group  of  Indians  alone  remained 
before  the  church.  In  a  few  moments 
Father  Laval,  in  his  cassock,  accompa- 
nied by  another  priest  of  his  order,  issued 
from  the  sacristy,  where  he  had  disrobed, 
and  advanced  towards  them. 

"  My  dear  children,"  he  said,  "  all  my 
arrangements  are  completed :  we  will  de- 
part to-morrow.  Our  superior  so  wills 
it." 

"  It  is  good,"  replied  one  of  their  num- 
ber, who  appeared  to  be  the  chief  of  the 
party.  '*  Ahasistari  hears  his  father,  the 
black  gown." 

^*Ai  day-break,  then,  aachem**--*-" 


''The  Hurons  will  be  ready."  And 
the  party  separated.  Father  Laval  and  his 
companion  pursuing  their  walk  to  the 
house  of  their  order. 

"Ah,  my  friend,  what  a  glorious  lot  is 
yours?  You  go  to  carry  the  cross  of 
Christ  to  the  heathen !  Oh !  shall  we  not 
envy  you  the  inestimable  happiness  of  be- 
ing thought  worthy  of  such  high  honor?" 
fervently  exclaimed  the  companion  of 
Father  Laval. 

*'  No,  my  brother ;  rather  pray  for  me 
that  my  un worthiness  may  not  render 
fruitless  the  prayers  of  the  good  and  pious 
in  behalf  of  the  benighted  Indian.  And 
yet  it  is  a  glorious  field  of  labor ;  so  rich, 
so  sweet,  so  full  of  consolation ;  all  its 
toils  and  dangers  well  repaid  by  the  happy 
privilege  of  winning  souls  to  God." 

**  And  happy  are  the  auspices.  Father 
Laval!  On  this  festival  of  our  great 
saint,  you  prepare  to  add  new  glory  to  his 
name  on  earth,  by  bringing  new  children 
to  the  fold  of  Christ." 

"  And  to-morrow.  Father  Anthony,  to- 
morrow is  the  feast  of  'the  ekain$  of  St. 
Peter.' " 

**  Happy  coincidence,  my  brother,"  ex- 
claimed Father  Anthony.  ''  You  go  on 
that  day  forth  to  bind  the  savage  in  the 
chains  of  Peter,  to  win  wandering  chil- 
dren to  the  footstool  of  his  master." 

"  Or  to  wear  my  chains  like  him  ;  but, 
alas!  I  am  not  deserving  of  such  favor.  I 
shall  not  be  deemed  worthy  of  sufifering 
for  him  who  died  for  me.  Oh,  happiness! 
oh,  bliss!  I  dare  not  hope  for  thee!  " 

"  Happy  apostle !  happy  in  the  chains 
and  suffering  you  may  be  worthy  of  en- 
during. We,  thy  brethren,  seek  a  remem- 
brance in  thy  prayers." 

"  Father  Anthony  Daniel,"  said  the 
missionary,  slowly  and  thoughtfully,  as 
they  reached  the  end  of  their  walk,  "  it 
shall  be  thine  next." 


CHAPTER   II. 

7^  Departure, 
On  the  following  morn,  the  first  day^f 
August,  a  gallant  fleet  of  war-canoes 
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floated  gaily  from  beneath  the  guns  of  fort 
Q^oebec.  The  plumed  and  painted  In- 
dians, bowing  iheir  strength  to  the  paddlesy 
sent  their  light  and  graceful  barks  rapidly 
into  the  mid-waters  of  the  broad  St.  Law- 
rence. The  sun  was  just  rising,  and 
breaking  dim  and  red  through  the  heavy 
mists  that  overhung  the  river:  yet  ere  the 
last  canoe  swept  into  the  line,  the  veil  of 
Tapor  began  to  disappear  before  its  power- 
ful rays.  Breaking  into  light  clouds,  it 
rose  and  floated  sk)wly  away  towards  the 
south,  while  streams  of  sunshine  poured 
brightly  through  each  opening,  lighting 
up  the  earth  with  a  rich  glow,  and  cloth- 
ing the  placid  bosom  of  the  river  with  a 
robe  of  gold.  As  the  mist  dispersed,  the 
scene  around  became  distinct  in  its  full 
beauty,  and  the  infant  city  seemed  to 
waken  up  to  life  and  activity.  A  crowd  of 
citizens  stood  upon  the  quay,  gazing  eager- 
ly and  fondly  un  the  receding  fleet,  as  if  it 
contained  some  dear  object  upon  which, 
perhaps,  they  might  be  looking  for  the 
last  time. 

In  the  rearmo^  and  largest  canoe  were 
the  only  two  white  men  of  the  party — 
Father  Jean  Laval  and  his  young  assistant, 
the  novice,  Rene  Bourdoise.  Guiding 
the  canoe  in  which  they  sat,  Ahasistari, 
the  chief,  seemed  to  guard  their  comfort 
and  convenience  as  the  first  object  of  his 
care.  The  vigorous  arms  of  the  Indian 
rowers  impelled  the  canoes  westward  up 
the  St  Lawrence,  and  when  the  foremost 
wa<)  about  disappearing  to  the  view  of  the 
party  on  the  quay.  Father  Laval  arose  in 
the  trembling  bark,  and  extending  his 
hands  towards  heaven,  invoked  again  that 
blessing  upon  their  pilgrimage,  which  he 
had,  already,  in  company  with  his  breth- 
ren and  the  whole  people,  so  earnestly  be- 
sought. Then,  with  an  afiectionate  wave 
of  his  hand,  he  bade  adieu  to  his  distant 
friends,  and,  resuming  his  seat,  bowed  his 
head  in  silent  prayer.  At  the  same  in- 
stant a  wreath  of  smoke,  accompanied 
with  a  bright  'flash,  burst  from  the  walls 
apon  the  heights  of  Abraham,  and  the 
heavy  sullen  roar  of  cannon  swept  in  a 


moment  more  across  the  waters,  while 
the  cloud  of  smoke  rose  slowly  and  spirally 
towards  the  heavens.  Father  Laval  raised 
his  head  and  gazed  for  a  single  instant 
upon  the  standard  of  France,  as  it  waved 
over  the  impregnable  fortress,  and  then 
resumed  his  prayer  and  meditation.  No 
sound  now*broke  upon  the  ear  but  the  slight 
splash  of  the  paddle,  as  it  dipped  lightly 
but  vigorously  in  the  stream,  and  the  mur- 
muring of  the  rippling  current  around  the 
sharp  bow  of  the  canoe  in  its  rapid  course. 

The  young  novice  looked  upon  the 
bright,  glad  scene  around  him  with  a  sub- 
dued pleasure,  now  curiously  watching 
the  lithe  and  active  forms  of  the  graceful 
Indians  as  they  bent  their  strength  to  their 
paddles,  and  now  casting  his  eye  towards 
the  glorious  scenery  that  boidered  on  the 
St.  Lawrence.  Perhaps  scarce  twenty 
summers  had  he  numbered,  and  yet  he 
seemed  already  to  have  drank  in  the  severe 
yet  serene  lessons  of  the  Jesuit  school  of 
endurance.  Parting  from  the  midst  of 
civilized  men,  going  unarmed  and  de- 
fenceless through  paths  waylaid  by  a  re- 
morseless enemy,  he  exhibited  no  fear,  no 
regrets ;  in  the  midst  of  novelty  and  the 
unequalled  beauty  of  the  view  around,  he 
permitted  no  extravagant  sign  of  delight 
to  escape  his  lips.  He  subdued  the  trans- 
port of  his  feelings  into  the  calmness  of 
tranquil  enjoyment,  and  by  his  silence  and 
serenity  won  the  admiring  regard  of  the 
stern  warriors  of  the  Hurons. 

At  length  Father  Laval  addressed  him. 
"  Rene,  my  son,  we  have  entered  happily 
upon  our  arduous  journey.  How  beauti- 
ful is  this  earth  around  us,  which  God  has 
given  to  man  for  the  scene  of  his  pilgrim- 
age. He  is  a  good  Qod,  my  children,  in- 
finitely loving:  if  he  has  thus  cared  for  our 
happiness  here,  in  this  sojourn  on  earth, 
what  has  he  not  prepared  for  the  faithful 
and  persevering  servant  in  heaven?  Let 
us  meditate  upon  his  infinite  goodness, 
and  mercy,  and  love.  It  is  fitting  thus  to 
begin  and  consecrate  our  labors.'' 

The  Indians  assented  with  the  usual 
short  and  subdued  excWiniitkiii*.  vn^^oit 
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a  space  no  sound  was  heard  save  the  regu- 
lar strokes  of  the  paddles,  while  the  canoe 
proceeded  with  unslackened  speed.  After 
some  time  spent  in  meditation,  the  good 
priest  employed  himself  in  reciting  his  of- 
fice, and  Rene  Bourdoise  gazed  calmly 
down  towards  the  receding  towers  of 
duebec  until  he  caught  the  la'st  glimpse 
of  the  lofty  flag-staff  bearing  the  banner  of 
St.  Dennis.  As  the  scenery  became  wilder 
and  more  desolate,  his  mind  began  to  re- 
cur to  the  bright  scenes  of  his  native  land, 
and  to  visit  once  more  the  beautiful  and 
populous  valleys  of  France.  The  recol- 
lection of  home  and  early  friends,  of  pa- 
rents and  distant  kindred,  came  rushing 
upon  the  youth,  casting  a  dark  and  gloomy 
hue  upon  the  prospects  before  him.  Deso- 
lation and  danger  seemed  to  deepen  round 
him ;  yet,  suppressing  these  thoughts  with 
a  single  aspiration,  he  placed  himself  un- 
der the  invocation  of  the  Virgin,  and  de- 
voted himself  without  reserve  to  the  will 
of  God. 

It  was  in  this  spirit,  and  with  such  dis- 
positions, that  the  whites  of  the  party  en- 
tered on  their  voyage.  The  Hurons  were 
seemingly  indifferent  to  every  thing  but 
the  comfort  of  those  whom  they  were 
guiding  and  escorting  to  the  hunting 
grounds  of  their  tribe;  and  were  only 
warmed  into  life  and  animation  by  the 
fervor  of  their  hearts  when  absorbed  in 
religious  exercises.  They  displayed  in 
nothing  that  there  was  danger  of  assault, 
whilst  they  were  prepared  for  any  event. 

Father  Laval,  after  some  time,  closed  his 
book,  and  turning  towards  the  leader  of 
the  party,  addressed  him  : 

"  My  son,  what  think  you  is  the  pros- 
pect of  our  safely  passing,  by  the  waters,  to 
the  Huron  missions  ?  Were  it  not  better  to 
land  and  cross  the  forest  towards  the  Ot- 
tawa 7  " 

After  a  moment's  pause,  Ahasistari  re- 
plied :  ''  Father,  the  way  is  long  and  toil- 
some for  the  white  man,  and  his  trail  is 
broad.  The  Mohawk  crosses  the  river, 
and  his  eye  is  keen.  The  running  waters 
jteep  no  tnil,  and  the  Huron  canoes  are 


swiA  and  easy.  My  father,  I  swear  to 
thee  that  Ahasistari  will  share  thy  fortunes 
whether  of  death  or  life ! " 

'*  To  your  skill  and  judgment  I  confide 
the  choice  of  the  route — the  issue  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Almighty." 


CHAPTER   III. 

Tlie  Instruction. 
Of  the  Indians,  who  composed  the  es- 
cort of  the  missionaries,  some  were  not 
yet  baptized.  All,  however,  had  heard, 
with  devout  attention,  the  preaching  of 
the  Jesuit.  They  had  listened  to  him  as 
the  messenger  of  wonderful  tidings,  and 
had  believed.  But  yet  the  careful  priest 
hesitated  long  to  admit  to  the  regenerating 
waters  of  baptism  those  of  their  number 
who,  he  feared,  were  not  sufficiently  in- 
structed in  the  faith  of  the  Catholic  church. 
The  untaught  Indian,  accustomed  to  roam 
through  the  wilderness,  with  the  works 
of  God  for  ever  before  his  observant  eyes, 
and  with  incomprehensibilities  around 
him,  unable  to  fathom  the  mysteries  of 
nature,  nay,  the  mysteries  of  his  own  life, 
felt  within  himself  the  conviction  of  a  su- 
preme, invisible  Existence.  With  the 
book  of  nature  open  before  him,  and  na- 
ture's voice  ever  in  his  ear,  he  might  well, 
by  the  dim  light  of  reason,  wander  into 
the  labyrinths  of  polytheism;  but  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  stifle  or  forget  the 
instinctive  belief  of  humanity  in  the  God 
invisible,  supreme  over  alL  The  unlet- 
tered wanderer  in  the  boundless  forests 
had  reached  the  same  point  of  knowledge 
at  which  it  had  been  possible  for  the  sage 
of  antiquity  to  arrive.  He  worshipped 
the  **  unknown  God."  But  the  machinery 
of  the  universe  was  beyond  the  power  of 
his  reason,  and  he  found  a  minor  deity  in 
every  bird  and  beast  and  fish  and  tree  and 
stone.  When  the  Catholic  missionary 
preached  to  him  of  the  God  infinite,  su- 
preme, eternal,  filling  all  space,  at  whose 
will  the  worki  and  all  its  life  and  beauty 
had  sprung  into  being,  and  at  whose  will 
the  earth  again  would  melt  away,  who 
was  the  Creator  and  the  Lord  of  all,  and 
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''in  whom  all  things  lived  and  moved  and 
had  their  being,''  to  his  unsophisticated 
mind,  it  seemed  worthy  of  the  great  Spirit 
which  his  instinct  had  sought  after  in  na- 
ture, and  beyond  nature,  in  vain. 

The  piety  and  zeal  and  superior  know- 
ledge of  the  missionary  had  won  him  cre- 
dence, and  when  he  preached  to  them  of 
the  Saviour  who  had  come  upon  earth, 
of  his  death,  and  of  his  resurrection  for 
the  salvation  of  all,  and  unfolded  to  them 
the  evidences  of  Christianity,  they  listened 
with  reverence  to  his  words,  and  cher- 
ished them  in  their  hearts. 

In  his  own  canoe.  Father  Jean  Laval 
had  placed  two  of  his  neophytes  for  the 
purpose  of  continuing  their  instruction 
during  the  voyage,  and  Rene  Bourdoise, 
in  order  that  he  might  be  schooled  in  the 
best  mode  of  conveying  knowledge  to  the 
simple-minded  savage. 

*•■  Huron,  dost  thou  know  who  created 
thee  ?"  he  said,  addressing  the  elder  of  the 
two,  a  warrior  of  some  note  whose  in- 
struction he  had  but  lately  commenced. 

"  The  great  Spirit,  who  made  the  earth 
and  the  waters  and  the  forests,"  replied 
Haukimah,  reverently. 

''  And,  Huron,  did  he  make  the  buffalo 
and  the  bounding  deer?" 

"Yes,  father;  the  buffalo  and  the  bound- 
ing deer,  and  all  things  else  that  live." 

"  And  did  he  make  thee  and  me  like  to 
them  ?" 

**  My  fathers  taught  that  the  buffalo  and 
the  bounding  deer  departed  to  the  hunting 
ground  of  spirits  where  the  warrior's 
shade  pursued  them  as  here  on  earth.  It 
is  wrong.  The  black  gown  teacheth  that 
the  great  Spirit  made  man  like  himself, 
and  breathed  his  breath  into  his  nostrils — 
heaven  was  made  for  the  man  who  doeth 
good.    The  wild  beast  dies  and  perishes." 

Father  Jean  Laval,  from  the  foundation 
of  this  simple  questioning,  took  occasion 
to  explain  fully  and  minutely,  and  impress 
deeply  upon  the  mind  of  those  whom  he 
was  instructing,  the  history  of  man's 
eremtion,  his  fall,  and  the  promise  of  his 
redemption^  falfiiled  by  the  coming,  the 


passion,  and  the  glorious  death  of  the  Sa- 
viour of  the  world.  He  told  them  how 
man's  nature  became  corrupt  by  his  fall ; 
how  he  became  perverse  through  his  dis- 
obedience, prone  to  evil,  subject  to  all  the 
temptations  of  the  devil. 

"  It  is  that  which  makes  the  Iroquois 
cruel  and  blood-thirsty,"  said  the  younger 
neophyte;  "the  spirit  of  evil  is  within 
him." 

"  As  he  is  with  all  bad  men,  my  son  ; 
as  he  is  with  you  when  you  indulge  re- 
vengeful feelings  towards  the  Iroquois. 
When  you  would  do  them  evil  for  evil. 
You  must  love  those  who  hate  you." 

"  Shall  the  Huron  love  the  Iroquois?" 
exclaimed  the  young  warrior  as  his  eyes 
glistened  with  awakened  passion,  and  his 
head  was  elevated  in  disdain  ;  "  shall  the 
dove  and  the  hawk  nestle  together  ?" 

"Is  the  Huron  a  dove  in  his  heart?" 
broke  in  the  deep  stern  voice  of  Ahasis- 
tarij  "the  dove  is  tender.  The  Huron 
brave  should  be  bold  and  fearless  like  the 
eagle." 

"  Let  the  Huron  ht  a  dove  in  his  heart," 
said  Father  Jean  Laval  ere  the  young 
Indian  could  open  his  lips  again ;  "  let 
him  be  a  dove  in  purity,  in  meekness,  in 
piety,  in  love.  Let  him  be  the  eagle  of 
his  tribe  when  he  battles  in  a  just  and 
lawful  cause!" 

"  My  father  has  spoken  well,"  replied 
the  chief,  in  a  changed  and  softened  tone. 

"  Yes,  my  dear  children,  your  first  duty 
is  to  God,  the  great  Spirit;  your  next  is 
to  your  neighbor.  The  good  Spirit  created 
you  and  all  men  to  love  him  and  serve 
him,  and  he  commands  you  to  love  one 
another,  even  your  enemies,  to  do  good  to 
those  that  hate  you.  If  the  Iroquois  is 
fierce  and  bad,  pity  him,  and  pray  that  he 
may  become  better,  that  he  may  listen  to 
the  messengers  of  Christ.  If  you  hate  the 
Iroquois,  in  what  are  you  better  than  he  ?" 

"It  is  good,"  said  Ahasistari,  "it  is 
like  a  God  to  forgive." 

And  then  Father  Laval  proceeded  to 
inculcate  upon  his  hearers  the  virtues 
which  were  necessaxY  \o,  «lXi^  ^>i\c:\)L 
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adorned  the  Christian,  showiog  how  the 
principles  of  religion  were  entwined 
around  all  the  ties  of  life,  and  how  they 
were  connected  with,  and  ruled  every  cir- 
cumstance of  our  mortal  existence.  He 
instructed  them  in  the  rules  which  should 
govern  them  in  their  intercourse  with  all 
men,  and  the  charity  so  sublime  and  su- 
perhuman which  they  should  cultivate  in 
their  hearts.  Thus  seizing  every  word 
and  every  trifling  circumstance,  he  made 
them  the  occasion  and  the  vehicle  of  use- 
ful instruction,  and  the  means  of  initiating 
them  into  the  spirit  and  practice  as  well 
as  the  doctrines  of  theCaiholic  church. 

Occasionally,  to  relieve  their  minds  and 
to  break  the  continuous  length  of  his  in- 
structions, he  would  interpose  a  prayer, 
and  occupy  himself  in  teaching  them  the 
responses  to  the  litanies  and  the  prayers 
of  the  rosary.  They  listened  with  docility, 
and  learned  with  quickness  the  por- 
tions assigned  to  them,  and  the  warriors 
seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in  acquir- 
ing that  great  and  supereminent  know- 
ledge which  the  father  of  the  black  gown 
dispensed  to  them.  Thrice  a  day,  morn- 
ing, noon,  and  night,  the  Jesuit  and  Rene 
Bourdoise  the  novice,  in  accordance  with 
their  previously  adopted  resolution,  re- 
cited the  rosary  to  procure,  through  the 
intercession  of  the  mother  of  God,  the 
blessings  of  heaven  upon  their  mission. 
Ahasisiari  and  the  Catholic  Indians  joined 
in  the  responses  with  devoutness,  and 
seemed  never  to  weary  under  their  labors 
while  thus  cheered  with  the  refreshing 
dew  of  prayer. 

In  this  pious  occupation,  the  day  passed 
pleasantly  and  quickly  round.  Father 
Laval,  each  time  they  landed  to  prepare 
their  frugal  repasts,  assembled  the  whole 
party  around  him,  gave  them  a  short  in- 
struction, and,  having  blessed  their  food, 
sat  down  upon  the  grass  with  them,  and 
shared  their  frugal  fare. 

As  night  approached,  Ahasistari  began 

to  look  about  for  a  convenient  spot  to 

bivouac  upon,  and  at  length  selected  a 

bemutiful  mod  secluded  indenture  in  the 


river  banks,  shaded  by  lofty  trees,  and 
protected  and  rendered  almost  impenetrable 
from  the  land  by  the  thick  undergrowth, 
reaching  some  distance  back  from  the 
shore.  Here  they  landed,  and,  drawing 
up  their  canoes  upon  the  bank,  prepared 
to  pass  the  night  upon  the  spot.  After 
their  evening  meal  had  been  despatched. 
Father  Laval  was  about  to  commence  an 
instruction  or  exhortation  to  his  conlpan- 
ions,  when  Ahasistari  approached  him  re- 
spectfully, and  said : 

"My  father,  the  Mohawk  may  be 
abroad  ;  his  ear  is  quick  I'' 

"  Perhaps  it  is  better,"  said  Father  La- 
val, carrying  out  the  thought  of  the  other, 
without  replying  directly  to  his  words; 
''  my  children,  meditate,  in  silence,  on 
what  you  have  been  taught  this  day,  and 
pray  to  God  for  protection,  invoking  the 
intercession  of  Mary,  our  holy  Mother." 

Wrapping  themselves  in  their  blankets, 
after  bending  their  knees  in  silent  prayer, 
the  Indians  stretched  themselves  upon  the 
watchful  sleep  of  men  accustomed  to 
ground,  and  soon  sunk  into  the  light  and 
snatch  their  repose  in  the  midst  of  danger 
The  Jesuit  and  Rene  Bourdoise  did  not 
so  easily  betake  themselves  to  slumber. 
For  the  novice  especially  was  it  a  situa- 
tion calculated  to  drive  sleep  from  his 
eyelids  until  nature  should  sink  into  un- 
consciousness from  exhaustion.  As  he 
lay  wakeful  and  apprehensive,  he  turned 
his  eye  frequently  upon  the  form  of  Aha- 
sistari, which,  in  the  indistinct  light,  was 
barely  discernible  to  the  steady  gaze.  Oc- 
casionally a  bright  gleam  from  the  expir- 
ing embers  would  lighten  up  the  pictur- 
esque figure  of  the  Indian.  The  warrior 
sat  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  resting  his  head 
upon  his  hand  in  a  careless  manner,  which 
seemed  to  the  young  novice  to  be  the  at- 
titude of  one  wrapt  in  thought  and  con- 
templation. Ahasistari  was  meditating; 
but  every  outward  sense  was  on  the  alert, 
eager  to  catch  the  slightest  sound  or  mo- 
tion on  the  forest  or  upon  the  murmuring 
river.  The  stars  were  looking  down  from 
heaven  sweetly  and  tenderly,  shedding  a 
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dim  ligbt  upon  the  mo? ing  w&tera,  whose 
broken  surface  reflected  the  countlefls  pen- 
cils of  light  in  myriad  forms  of  quivering 
beauty.  The  unbroken  silence  of  the 
forest  was  distinct  and  clear  from  the  mur- 
muring of  the  waters  on  the  shore  with 
that  distinctness  which  the  listening  ear, 
banging  over  the  crystal  wave,  can  judge 
between  the  stillness  and  quiescence  of  the 
solemn  grove  and  the  sweet  low  music  of 
the  hving  stream.  The  air  was  mild  and 
calm.  It  was  a  night  to  worship  Gk>d 
in. 

The  hours  passed,  and  the  motionless 
form  of  the  watching  Indian  seemed  to  the 
dull  and  closing  eye  of  the  novice  to  swell 
into  gigantic  size,  and  then  to  shrink  and 
fade  away  to  nothingness,  until,  in  the 
imperceptible  sinking  of  his  senses  under 
fatigue  and  slumber,  the  beauteous  scene 
around  him  passed  from  before  his  closed 
orbs,  and  his  spirit  began  to  wander  in  the 
sunny  fields  of  his  own  dear  France. 
How  long  he  slept  he  knew  not,  but  he 
was  at  length  aroused  by  the  hand  of  the 
Indian  upon  his  shoulder.  It  was  not  yet 
day,  but  every  preparation  had  already 
been  made  lo  depart,  and  the  kindness  of 


the  chief  had  permitted  the  young  man  to 
enjoy  unbroken,  until  the  last  moruent, 
the  deep  and  refreshing  slumber  which 
had  wrapped  his  senses.  Leaping  up 
from  his  hard  couch,  the  young  novioe 
peiformed  his  morning  devotions,  and, 
having  made  his  ablution  in  the  running 
wafers,  was  ready  to  take  his  seat  in  the 
canoe  themomentit  was  launched.  Father 
Laval  had  resolved  that  Hene  Bourdoise 
and  himself  should  occupy  different  canoes 
during  the  rest  of  the  voyage  in  order 
that  the  young  man  might  be  employed  as 
well  as  himself  in  instructing  the  catechu- 
mens, of  whom,  as  we  have  already  said, 
there  was  a  number  not  yet  fully  pre- 
p^ired,  scattered  throughout  the  fleet.  In 
a  few  moments  the  dark  forms  of  the  ca- 
noes shot  out  from  the  banks  of  the  river, 
keeping  within  the  verge  of  the  heavy 
shadows  of  the  overhanging  woods,  and 
pursuing  their  course  rapidly  and  silently 
towards  the  new  fort  of  Montreal.  Ere 
the  day  dawned,  they  had  proceeded  many 
miles  upon  their  journey,  when,  striking 
deeper  into  the  current,  the  canoes  drew 
out  in  a  more  extended  line,  and  continued 
on  their  course. 


TO     BE    CONTINUBD. 


IRRESOLUTION. 

BY    KOBXKT    K.    J.    PKXOB. 

On  the  ocean's  broad  ^eep  a  fair  vessel  see ; 

Fresh  breezes  attend  her,  and,  prosperous,  fieet 

Gallantly  spreads  she  her  colors  on  high. 

As  a  giant  queen  in  her  majesty ! 

Changed  is  the  scene !    Hark !  the  storm  spirit's  voice 

Exults  as  he  bids  his  wild  chorus  rejoice ; 

For  on  hidden  rocks  is  she  tempest-tost, 

And  shattered  and  sunken — a  wreck — is  lost ! 

Thus  irresolution  his  false  light  sways. 
Bewildering — dazzling — with  error's  rays. 
Till  the  spell-bound  wanderer,  downward  hurled, 
'Mid  the  eddies  of  doubt  for  aye  is  whirled! 
A  thousand  shapes  this  subtle  Proteus  takes, — 
A  varied  home  in  various  hearts  he  makes. 
And  though,  like  the  serpent,  each  spot,  each  stain 
He  change,  yet  the  venom  will  still  remain  ! 

From  the  darksome  abyss  where  tbuth,  unhid. 

Unsought  and  uncared  for,  hath  long  been  hid. 

Some  venturous  seeker  that  form  may  raise 

In  purity  bright  as  in  bygone  days : 

At  his  call  obedient  the  spirit  stands. 

And  heavenward  points  with  uplifted  hands : 

But,  appalled  at  the  sight,  now  he  doubts, — now  fears, 

Irresolute,  wavers — and  truth  disappears. 


SKETCH  OF  MT.  ST.  MARY^S  COLLEGE, 


NEAR    BMMITSBURO,  MD. 


=iH  E  Rev.  John  Dubois, 

J  j  late  bishop  of  New  York, 

j  was  the  founder  of  Mount 

St  Mary's  College.    In  a 

1  fann  house  about  half  a 

mile  below  the  site  of  the 

'  college,  and  belonging  to 

one  of  the  Elders,  the  original  settlers  of 

this  part  of  Frederick  county,  Md.,  the 

divine  mysteries  had  been  celebrated  for 

atfmrJy  m  century  before  the  present  church 


of  Mt  St  Mary's  was  built  From  the 
year  1794  until  1808,  Mr.  Dubois  was 
stationed  at  Frederick,  and  once  a  month 
offered  up  mass  in  this  simple  domestic 
chapel,  which  yet  remains,  and  was  then 
attached  to  the  house  of  Aloysius  Elder. 
While  engaged  in  building  Mt  St  Mary's 
church,  Mr.  Dubois  conceived  the  project 
of  establishing  in  its  immediate  vicinity 
a  school  for  the  purpose  of  educating 
youth  in  knowledge  and  piety,  and  train- 
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ing  up  such,  as  should  have  a  vocation 
to  the  priesthood,  in  the  virtues  and  ac- 
quirements necessary  for  that  holy  state. 
For  this  purpose  he  purchased  a  log  house 
and  some  ground  near  the  church.  The 
spot  which  he  selected  was  remarkable 
only  for  its  pure  and  healthy  air,  its  co- 
pious spring  of  unrivalled  water,  and  the 
wild  grandeur  of  its  mountain  scenery. 

As  early  as  the  summer  of  1806,  a  school 
for  young  ecclesiastics  preparatory  to  Su 
Mary's  seminary  at  Baltimore,  had  been 
commenced  at  Pigeon  Hills  in  Pennsyl- 
vania by  the  Rev.  gentlemen  of  the  society 
of  St.  Sulpice.  But  their  venerable  and 
saintly  superior.  Rev.  Mr.  Nagot,  unable 
to  devote  his  personal  attention  to  this  lit- 
tle nursery,  transferred  it  to  Mount  St. 
Mary's,  and  confided  it  to  the  guardian- 
ship of  Mr.  Dubois,  who  had  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  Sulpicians  by  the  superior 
general,  Mr.  Emery,  with  the  consent  of 
Messrs.  Nagot  and  Dubourg.  Mr.  Dubois 
was  desirous  of  acquiring  the  farm  now 
belonging  to  the  college,  and  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1809,  Mr.  Dubourg,  with  other 
reverend  gentlemen  from  the  seminary  of 
Baltimore,  being  on  the  spot,  it  was  pur- 
chased from  the  lady  who  owned  it  for  a 
large  annuity,  which  she  continued  to  en- 
joy to  a  very  good  old  age. 

The  little  school  was  kept  for  a  time  in 
a  small  brick  house,  which  the  Catholics  of 
the  neighborhood  had  built  with  a  view  of 
using  it  as  a  church.  Tliis  house  is  still 
standing  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
from  the  present  college.  The  log  house 
near  the  church  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Du- 
bois himself,  with  some  of  his  pupils  and 
teachers. 

The  establishment  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charity  at  St  Joseph's,  near  Emmitsburg, 
was  commenced  soon  after  the  beginning 
ofML  St  Mary's.  Their  farm  was  bought 
of  Robert  Fleming  by  Rev.  Mr.  Dubourg 
some  time  in  the  spring  of  1809 ;  but,  as 
they  could  not  get  immediate  possession  of 
it,  Mrt.  Seton  and  her  first  companions 
dwelt  for  a  time  in  the  log  house  Just  re- 
faied  to,  and  which  had  been  vacated  by 
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Mr.  Dubois  as  soon  as  he  had  erected  his 
first  buildings  at  the  base  of  the  hill.  The 
site  of  this  interesting  edifice  (for  the  de- 
cayed and  ruinous  tenement  was  some 
years  ago  removed)  is  Jtill  pointed  out 
with  pious  gratitude  and  veneration,  as  the 
spot  where  stood  the  cradle  both  of  Mt  St 
Mary's  and  St  Joseph's. 

Mr.  Dubois,  who  loved  an  elevated  site, 
commanding  an  extensive  prospect,  in- 
tended at  first  to  build  on  the  brow  of  the 
hill,  a  short  distance  in  front  of  the  church, 
and  he  had  prepared  the  ground  for  the 
purpose ;  but  he  was  wisely  persuaded  by 
Mr.  Dubourg  to  choose  the  better  site  be- 
low, where  he  would  have  command  of 
the  ample  supply  of  water  from  the  spring ; 
and,  like  a  ship  in  a  snug  harbor,  be  pro- 
tected by  the  mountain  both  on  the  north 
and  west  from  the  winds  uf  winter.  For 
several  years  he  was  occupied  in  erecting 
his  two  rows  of  log  buildings  in  the  midst 
of  a  dense  thicket  and  on  the  margin  of  an 
almost  impassable  swamp.  A  clearing 
was  made  to  the  south  by  cutting  away 
the  forest  trees ;  but  for  several  years  their 
stumps  remained  to  decorate  the  college 
play-ground.  Farther  south  a  garden  was 
prepared,  and  an  orchard  planted.  A 
large  amount  of  money  and  labor  was  ex- 
pended in  breaking  these  grounds  into  ter- 
races, levelling  them,  freeing  them  from 
rocks  and  stones,  and  otherwise  improving 
them.  Of  the  two  rows  of  log  buildings, 
which  were  begun  in  1808  and  extended 
at  intervals,  until  they  were  capable  of  ac- 
commodating quite  a  numerous  school,  a 
part  only  of  the  front  or  southern  row  now 
remains,  and  that,  too,  is  destined  in  the 
course  of  time  to  disappear,  being  con- 
structed of  perishable  materials. 

In  a  memorandum  left  by  Bishop  Brute, 
it  is  stated  that  sixteen  youths  supposed  to 
be  candidates  for  the  holy  ministry  were 
brought  from  Pigeon  Hills,  and  put  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  Dubois,  of  whom  only  one, 
however,  was  afterwards  promoted  to 
holy  orders.  This  transfer  took  place 
after  Easter  in  1809.  The  number  of  \^\fc- 
piJs  was  swelled  by  aeceMiom  c\^^^  tom 
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the  neighborhood  and  the  city  of  Balti- 
more. In  the  summer  of  1810  it  had  risen 
to  forty ;  in  the  following  summer  it  was 
more  than  sixty;  in  1813  it  was  nearly 
eighty.  The  terms  for  board,  tuition  and 
washing  were  at  first  eighty-five^  then  one 
hundred,  and  soon  again  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  dollars.  Many^  however, 
were  admitted  on  reduced  terms,  and  sopie 
paid  nothing.  A  horse  was  paid  for  the 
entire  education  of  one ;  a  slave  for  an- 
other; and  five  hundred  dollars  worth  of 
gram  for  a  third.  Sometimes  the  seminary 
assumed  the  appearance  of  a  manual  labor 
school,  when  the  older  pupils  and  their 
teachers  gathered  in  the  harvests  of  the 
farm,  or  labored,  with  their  venerated 
president  at  their  head,  in  clearing,  level- 
ing and  improving  the  grounds  about  their 
college.  This  was  generally,  however, 
regarded  as  recreation,  and  sweetened  by 
many  an  artifice,  which  the  good  old  gen- 
tleman knew  how  to  employ,  in  order  to 
convert  toil  into  pastime. 

As  the  original  object  of  the  institution 
was  ecclesiastical  education,  none  but  Ca- 
tholics were  at  first  received.  A  few  Pro- 
testants, however,  were  soon  added  to  their 
number  at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  their 
parents,  and  with  the  express  understand- 
ing that  they  were  to  be  trained  as  Catho- 
lic children,  and  to  comply  with  all  the 
obligations  of  the  Catholic  religion.  Other 
Protestant  youths  were  subsequently  ad- 
mitted, with  no  other  condition  than  that 
of  conformity  to  the  rules  and  daily  exer- 
cises of  the  school. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Duhamel,  a  venera- 
ble and  most  edifying  clergyman,  who 
had  labored  zealously  for  the  salvation  of 
souls  in  French  Guiana  and  the  island  of 
'*.  Croix,  to  which  he  was  banished, 

.ne  from  Hagerstown  soon  after  the 
#pening  of  Mt.  Su  Mary's  seminary,  to 
dwell  with  its  founder ;  and  relieved  him 
of  a  part  of  his  heavy  burthen,  by  taking 
charge  of  the  congregation  at  Emmits- 
burg.  Before  Mr.  Dubois  had  secured 
bis  co-operation,  he  was  obliged  to  attend 
MM  peisoB  the  Emmitabwrg  coDgr^tion 


and  that  of  Mt.  St  Mary's  on  alternate 
Sundays.  On  the  Sundays  which  he 
gave  to  the  former  place,  his  little  troop 
of  boys  was  guided  by  their  prefects  and 
teachers  to  the  village  church,  a  distance 
of  two  miles,  and  took  their  places  on  the 
benches  immediately  before  its  narrow 
sanctuary.  The  Sisters  of  Charity  at- 
tended mass,  and  constituted  the  choir  on 
Sundays  and  festivals  at  one  or  the  other 
of  the  two  churches.  At  the  mountain 
church,  one  of  their  number  presided  at 
the  organ,  as  soon  as  an  organ  had  been 
procured,  and  for  many  years  a  separate 
place  was  reserved  for  them  and  their 
scholars. 

Mr.  Dubois  was  obliged  from  the  be- 
ginning to  employ  one  or  more  salaried 
teachers.  His  best  assistants  were,  how- 
ever, soon  drawn  from  the  number  of  his 
own  pupils.  Among  these  we  need  not 
hesitate  to  name  the  Rev.  Roger  Smith, 
afterwards  attached  to  the  cathedral,  and 
the  Rev.  Nicholas  Kerny,  pastor  of  St 
Patrick's  church,  Baltimore — men  whose 
names  are  still  dear  to  the  poor  of  that 
city,  and  venerated  by  all  who  knew  them ; 
the  Rev.  Alexius  Elder,  of  St.  Mary's  col- 
lege, Baltimore;  the  Rev.  John  Hickey, 
long  superior  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  and 
pastor  of  Emmitsburg,  and  now  assistant 
at  the  cathedral  in  Baltimore;  and  the 
Rev.  George  Elder  and  William  Byrne, 
respectively  the  founders  of  St.  Joseph's 
college  at  Bardstown  and  St.  Mary's  col- 
lege at  Lebanon,  in  the  state  of  Kentucky. 
In  the  Rev.  Dr.  Spalding's  ''  Sketches  of 
the  early  Catholic  missions  in  Kentucky," 
there  is  a  most  interesting  notice  of  the 
lives  and  labors  of  these  two  remarkable 
men,  the  pioneers  of  education  in  the 
west.  Had  Mt.  St.  Mary's  borne  no  other 
fruits,  still  Mr.  Dubois  would  have  proved 
himself  a  most  efificient  benefactor  of  our 
country  and  religion. 

The  course  of  studies  pursued  in  the 
seminary  during  those  early  years  was 
necessarily  very  limited.  In  the  year  181 3, 
besides  classes  of  reading,  English  gram- 
mar, writing,  geography,  and  practical 
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arithmetic,  there  were  two  classes  of 
French  taught  by  the  president  and  Mr. 
Brute ;  five  classes  of  Latin,  the  most  ad- 
vanced, composed  of  twelve  scholars, 
translating  Sallustand  Virgil;  two  classes 
of  Greek  ;  a  class  of  rational  arithmetic ; 
one  of  algebra,  and  one  of  geometry. 
Some  few  of  the  pupils,  however,  and 
most  of  the  teachers  were  pursuing  higher 
studies,  which  are  not  classified  on  the 
list  that  has  been  preserved.  A  course  of 
rhetoric,  and  one  of  logic,  ethics  and  meta- 
physics were  soon  afterwards  introduced. 
Latin,  the  language  of  the  church,  was 
always  taught,  and  nearly  all  the  pupils 
were  required  to  learn  it.  Greek  was 
taught  from  1810,  though  few  as  yet  ap- 
plied to  the  study  of  it. 

As  the  original  design  of  Mt.  St.  Mary's 
seminary  was  to  prepare  young  men  for  the 
study  of  theology,  those  of  the  students 
who  pave  evidence  of  a  true  vocation,  were 
transferred  to  St.  Mary's  seminary  at  Bal- 
timore, as  soon  as  their  preparatory  studies 
were  completed.  So  eager  was  Mr.  Du- 
bois to  supply  that  great  want  of  our 
country — a  body  of  educated  and  edifying 
priests, — so  improvident  almost  in  the  lib- 
erality with  which  he  opened  the  doors  of 
his  humble  institution  to  all  who  longed 
to  devote  themselves  to  the  work  of  the 
holy  ministry,  that  he  furnished  from  year 
to  year  a  considerable  number  of  ecclesias- 
tical candidates,  most  of  whom  have  since 
become  ornaments  of  the  sanctuary,  to 
which,  in  all  probability,  they  never  would 
have  been  admitted,  but  for  the  little  nur- 
sery then  established  near  Emmitsburg. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  Mr.  Dubois 
came  from  Frederick  penniless ;  that  all 
his  property  was  acquired  on  credit;  liiat 
he  was  continually  making  expensive  im- 
provements— and  when  it  is  added  that  he 
was  frequently  imposed  upon  in  his  deal- 
ings with  others;  that  his  accounts  were 
not  strictly  kept,  and  that  however  poor 
and  straitened,  he  could  never  turn  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  cry  of  want,  and  did  not  hesitate 
even  out  of  his  own  poverty  to  aid  other 
mehlorioiis  undertakings,  we  can  not  be 


surprised  that  he  should  soon  find  himself 
embarrassed  and  almost  overwhelmed  by 
pecuniary  difRculties.  Still  he  struggled 
on  with  his  characteristic  energy  and  per- 
severance, with  a  noble  self-sacrificing  de- 
votion to  his  good  cause,  and  with  a  firm 
reliance  on  the  protection  of  God.  He 
was  cheered,  too,  by  the  visits  and  aided 
and  encouraged  by  the  friendly  counsels 
of  the  first  archbishop  of  Baltimore,  of  the 
sweet  and  saintly  Cheverus,  and  of  Mr. 
Dubourg,  afterwards  bishop  of  New  Or- 
leans, and  then  of  Montauban  in  France — 
the  prime  mover  in  many  of  the  greatest 
works  that  have  been  undertaken  in  this 
country  for  the  promotion  of  education  and 
religion.  Yet,  in  spite  of  friendly  coun- 
sels and  encouragements,  thesuccess  of  his 
enterprise  was  continually  jeoparded  by 
want  of  pecuniary  means  and  an  ever  in- 
creasing weight  of  debt.  And  so  disheart- 
ening at  times  was  the  prospect  before 
him,  that  he  would  probably  have  relin- 
quished his  great  design  and  returned  to 
the  ordinary  labors  of  the  mission,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  consolation  and  support 
derived  from  the  friendship  and  co-opera- 
tion of  him,  who  was  justly  styled  "the 
angel  guardian  of  the  mountain." 

Mr.  Brute,  the  sainted  bishop  of  Vin- 
cennes,  was  from  an  early  period  the  chief 
fellow-laborer  of  Mr.  Dubois — the  faithful 
partner  of  all  his  cares,  and  toils,  and  sac- 
rifices. Whether  residing  at  Baltimore  or 
at  the  mountain,  he  felt  the  liveliest  in- 
terest in  the  welfare  of  the  rising  institu 
tion.  When  at  liberty  to  do  so,  he  ')> - 
voted  all  his  time  and  talents  to  furt^  i  :ts 
prosperity.  Without  his  assist. n- •  .  it 
was  impossible  that  the  grea»  -=  i-.-.-.  lur 
the  promotion  of  religion,  en  •■;«»;:  n  an«l 
charity  commenced  in  the  neij^l^ij-ihopj 
of  Emmitsburg  should  have  been  succ^ 
fully  carried  on.  In  June,  1818,  he  x . 
tired  from  St.  Mary's  college,  Baltimore* 
of  which  he  had  been  for  some  years 
president,  and  from  that  time  until  the 
autumn  of  1834,  Mt.  St.  Mary's  was  the 
theatre  of  his  labors,  talents  and  virtues. 
In  a  former  numbei  of  x\iia  MA%&xm«  ^ 
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sketch  has  been  given  of  the  character  and 
eminent  services  to  religion  of  this  great 
and  good  man.  Soon  after  his  arriral, 
the  seminary  became  a  school  of  diyinity, 
«8  well  as  of  philosophy  and  humanities. 
Mr.  Brute  taught  the  class  of  theology, 
and  lectured  on  sacred  Scripture  until  his 
elevation  to  the  episcopacy.  And  al- 
though he  had  always  other  and  most  ar- 
duous duties  to  discharge,  which  alone 
would  have  occupied  all  the  attention  of 
any  ordinary  man,  for  he  was  several 
years  pastor  of  Emmitsburg,  and  during 
the  whole  time,  or  nearly  the  whole  time, 
confessor  to  the  growing  community  of 
the  Sisters  of  Charity,  still  the  zeal,  ability 
and  learning,  which  he  brought  to  the  ful- 
filment of  his  sacred  charge,  could  not  well 
be  surpassed;  his  lessons  of  heavenly 
wisdom  and  piety,  illustrated  and  enforced 
by  his  own  example,  were  irresistible  in 
their  effects,  and  all  his  efforts  were 
crowned  with  such  fruits  of  success  as 
have  seldom  blessed  the  labors  of  any  other 
man.  Yet,  in  addition  to  these  varied  oc- 
cupations, he  almost  always  taught  one 
or  two  other  classes  in  the  college.  He 
was  long  professor  of  moral  philosophy 
and  logic ;  he  frequently  gave  lessons  in 
French,  in  geography,  and  in  natural  phi- 
losophy. His  private  library,  an  exceed- 
ingly select  and  valuable  collection  of 
books,  amounting  to  nearly  five  thousand 
volumes,  was  at  the  use  of  the  institution, 
and  he  was  ever  ready  to  direct  the  read- 
ing, and  assist  the  researches  of  the  youth- 
ful students. 

The  school  in  the  meantime  had  risen 
in  numbers,  in  character  and  efficiency. 
Mr.  Dubois  and  Mr.  Brute  had  by  their 
own  labor  and  care  formed  excellent 
teachers :  others  trained  in  the  schools  of 
Europe  were  associated  to  these ;  and  two, 
who  had  graduated  at  Georgetown  Col- 
lege were  eminently  serviceable.  One  of 
these,  the  Rev.  James  Lynch,  had  left  the 
noviciate  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  on  ac- 
count of  delicate  health.  He  was  a  man 
of  keen  wit,  but  of  the  blandest  manners 
mad  the  kiade»t  bettrt:  ordaiaed  at  the 


mountain,  he  was  a  most  edifying  priest, 
and  an  excellent  professor  of  mathematics. 
He  died  young,  and  was  buried  in  the 
college  cemetery,  regretted  by  all  who 
knew  him.  Of  the  Rev.  James  Smith  we 
may  also  speak  with  freedom ;  for  he  too 
is  numbered  with  the  dead.  He  was  a 
man  of  large  frame  and  rather  ungainly 
figure;  something  of  a  hypochondriac, 
warm  tempered,  but  warm  hearted  too, 
and  a  model  of  ecclesiastical  virtue  and 
piety.  Though  eloquent  in  nothing  else, 
he  was  eloquent  in  tbe  praise  of  the  Greek 
language.  He  had  learned  it  under  Dr. 
Moore,  the  author  of  a  Latin-Greek  Gram- 
mar, which,  though  unfinished,  is  one  of 
the  best  works  on  the  subject  Mr.  Smith 
would  teach  no  other  grammar  but  this, 
though  he  had  to  dictate  it  to  his  pupils. 
No  one  who  studied  Homer  or  Demos- 
thenes at  Mt.  St.  Mary's  in  those  days  will 
ever  forget  Professor  Smith.  He  was  af- 
terwards a  pious  and  zealous  missionary 
in  the  diocess  of  Philadelphia,  and  died 
on  a  voyage  to  Europe,  undertaken  for 
the  benefit  of  his  declining  health.  Rev. 
Mr.  Schreiber  and  Rev.  Mr.  Gildea,  whose 
loss  is  still  bewailed  by  the  Catholic  com- 
munity of  Baltimore,  were  on  the  list  of 
students  during  the  times  of  which  we 
speak,  and  with  them  many  eminent  cler- 
gymen, who  have  either  gone  to  their  eter- 
nal reward,  or  live  to  spread  the  blessings 
of  religion  throughout  the  land.  Five  of 
the  bishops,  who  constitute  the  present 
hierarchy  of  tbe  United  States,  were  then 
studying  in  the  log  buildings  of  Mt  St 
Mary's. 

The  character  of  Mr.  Dubois,  the  foun- 
der and  iirst  president  of  Mt.  St  Mary's 
College,  has  already  been  sketched  in  the 
pages  of  this  Magazine.  He  was  re- 
spected and  loved  by  his  teachers  and  pu- 
pils. He  was  dignified,  without  being 
distant ;  always  kind  and  amiable,  yet  firm 
in  exacting  diligence  and  maintaining  dis- 
cipline. He  took  evident  pleasure  in  ap- 
plauding and  rewarding.  He  always  car- 
ried with  him  the  admiration  and  affec- 
tions of  those  about  him.    His  indeiktiga- 
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ble  labors,  and  the  difficulties  which  he 
overcame,  are  attested  by  the  monuments 
which  he  has  left.  His  best  powers  of 
mind  and  body  were  worn  out  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Grod  and  of  souls,  before  he  was 
appointed  bishop  of  New  York.  To  ex- 
hibit his  zeal  for  the  religious  and  moral 
education  of  those  committed  to  his  care, 
we  think  it  best  to  extract  a  passage  from 
his  funeral  eulogium,  delivered  by  one 
who  was  educated  by  him. 

*'  He  selected  the  retired  site  of  his  col- 
lege, then  much  more  difficult  of  access 
than  it  is  at  present,  partly  from  the  con- 
siderations of  health  and  of  the  importance 
of  a  vigorous  development  of  mind  and 
body ;  but  still  more  in  the  hope  of  shut- 
ting out  the  demon  of  worldly  dissipation 
and  the  seductions  of  vicious  example. 
He  knew  that  piety  is  the  safe-guard  and 
ornament  of  every  state  of  life,  that  'it 
has  the  promises  of  the  life  that  now  is 
and  of  that  which  is  to  come.'  He  knew 
that  without  piety  there  can  be  no  solid 
Tirtue,  religion  being  the  only  foundation 
on  which  the  moral  edifice  can  be  securely 
erected.  He  therefore  made  piety  the  ba- 
sis of  his  system."  .  .  .  "Knowing  that 
the  first  fruits  of  life,  even  its  opening 
bads  and  vernal  flowers,  are  the  most  ac- 
ceptable present  to  heaven,  he  was  pecu- 
liarly careful  to  secure  the  offering  of  the 
youthful  heart  to  God.  Who,  that  ever 
witnessed  it,  can  forget  his  mode  of  pre- 
paring children  for  their  first  commun- 
ion and  rendering  the  impressions  of  that 
happy  day,  on  which  they  first  opened 
their  hearts  to  let  the  King  of  glory  in, 
decisive  of  their  destiny  for  life?  What 
eye  was  tearless,  when  the  sweet  voice  of 
childhood's  piety  was  heard  reciting  that 
beautiful  act  of  atonement  and  consecra- 
tioo  of  the  soul  to  God,  which  he  pre- 
pared for  this  interesting  occasion  ?  What 
bean  so  hardened,  that  it  was  not  moved, 
when  this  venerable  priest  addressed  his 
simple,  pious  persuasive  exhortations  to 
(be  children,  who  listened  to  his  words,  as 
they  would  have  listened  to  the  voice  of 
a  aagel,  and,  like  little  angeia  themsel  vea, 
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knelt  before  the  table  of  the  Lord,  that 
they  might  receive  the  bread  of  angels 
from  his  hands  ? 

"Anxious  to  neglect  no  means  of  inspir- 
ing and  preserving  youthful  piety,  he  was 
particularly  eager  to  infuse  into  the  young 
breast  his  own  tender  devotion  to  the  mo- 
iher  of  God.  To  her  he  dedicated  his 
church,  his  college  and  his  seminary.  To 
her  honor  his  labors  and  his  life  were  de- 
voted :  and  beautiful  were  the  lessons, 
which  he  taught  by  word  and  example, 
of  respect  for  the  exalted  virtues,  and  pre- 
rogatives of  our  most  Blessed  Lady, — of 
love  for  this  purest  and  most  tender  of 
mothers,  of  confidence  in  the  intercession 
of  our  most  powerful  advocate  and  pro- 
tectress." 

They  who  have  passed  with  credit  to 
themselves  through  the  course  of  studies 
and  discipline  in  a  well  regulated  college 
are  sure  to  retain  a  strong  attachment  to 
their  "  alma  mater."  This  must  be  pecu- 
liarly the  case  in  regard  to  a  Catholic  in- 
stitution in  which  president,  professors, 
and  pupils  constitute  in  a  great  degree  but 
one  numerous  family ;  in  which  those  who 
impart  instruction  and  exercise  authority 
devote  themselves  unreservedly  to  the  su- 
pervision, improvement,  and  welfare,  both 
temporal  and  eternal,  of  their  interesting 
charge.  From  what  has  been  already 
stated,  it  may  easily  be  inferred  that  the 
alumni  of  Mt.  St.  Mary's  have  ever  been 
remarkable  for  their  affection  and  devo- 
tion towards  their  alma  mater.  Parents, 
too,  grateful  for  the  benefits  conferred 
upon  their  children,  have  often  manifested 
the  liveliest  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
institution  in  which  they  saw  their  fond 
hopes  realized.  Among  the  distinguished 
friends  of  Mr.  Dubois,  no  one  was  more 
zealous  for  the  success  of  the  rising  semi- 
nary than  the  hite  General  Harper  of  Bal- 
timore. He  not  only  improved  and  en- 
couraged the  undertaking,  but  in  various 
ways  lent  efficient  aid  in  its  prosecution. 

In  the  spring  of  I824,a  handsome  edi- 
fice of  hammered  stone,  three  6toive&  Vi\^Vi« 
ninety-five  by  fony-&ve  (eel  Vbl  ^xvmx. 
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was  on  the  point  of  completion.  It  was 
destroyed  by  fire  on  the  night  of  the  6th  of 
June,  whether  accidentally  or  by  an  in- 
cendiary was  never  clearly  ascertained, 
though  the  latter  supposition  was  almost 
universal  at  the  time.  While  the  flames 
were  yet  raging,  Mr.  Dubois  determined 
to  erect  another  of  still  larger  dimensions. 
He  succeeded  in  spite  of  obstacles  appa- 
rently insurmountable.  The  people  of 
Emmitsbui^  and  of  the  neighborhood 
generally  came  to  his  aid.  Religious  dis- 
tinctions were  forgotten  in  the  generous 
feelings  of  sympathy  and  gratitude.  Sub- 
scriptions were  taken  up  in  various  places, 
not  enough  by  one  half  to  cover  the  loss 
sustained,  but  enough  to  give  encourage- 
ment and  confidence.  In  the  summer  of 
1826,  the  founder  and  first  president  of 
Mt.  St.  Mary's  took  possession  of  the  new 
building,  and  opened  the  course  of  studies 
for  the  scholastic  year.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  he  had  been  appointed  bishop  of 
New  York. 

His  successor  was  the  Rev.  Michael  De 
Bourgo  E^an.  No  man  could  have  been 
found  more  worthy  to  take  the  place  of 
Mr.  Dubois.  Nephew  of  the  first  bishop 
of  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Egan  had  been 
brought  up  from  his  childhood  at  Mt.  St. 
Mary's.  From  his  earliest  years  he  was 
a  model  of  piety.  In  the  seminary  he  set 
an  example  by  which  all  who  were  eager 
to  acquire  the  spirit  of  a  perfect  ecclesias- 
tic might  safely  regulate  their  conduct. 
Though  his  constitution  was  feeble,  and  he 
showed  at  an  early  age  symptoms  of  that 
disease  of  the  heart  which  carried  him  off 
in  the  flower  of  his  youths  yet  he  had  suc- 
ceeded admirably  in  classical  and  theok)gi- 
cal  studies.  Fond  of  promoting  in  others 
the  piety  which  he  cultivated  so  carefully 
in  himself,  he  had  £buaded»  while  a  semi- 
narian, that  society  in  hoEor  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  which  has  flourished  ever  since  in 
the  college,  and  on  which  thepreseEt  sove- 
reign pontiff  has  set  the  seal  of  his  bless* 
ing  and  approbation.  The  eharaeter  of 
this  second  president  of  the  coUege  was 
^emOeaemitaeU:  yet  h#  wm  alwEys  clear- 


sighted, prudent,  and  decided.  Discipline 
was  well  maintained  by  him,  and  the 
number  of  students  rapidly  increased.  But 
his  health  was  failing :  a  voyage  and  the 
genial  clime  of  Italy  might  restore  it  He 
reached  the  eternal  city,  and  spent  some 
months  amid  all  that  is  most  attractive  to 
the  scholar  and  the  Christian.  But,  de- 
riving no  benefit  from  the  change,  he 
longed  to  finish  his  days  at  his  beloved 
mountain.  In  this  too  he  was  disap- 
pointed. He  died  at  Marseilles  in  France, 
and  his  death  was  regarded  as  a  calamity 
to  the  college,  and  a  loss  to  the  American 
church. 

In  the  year  1830,  while  the  Rev.  John 
B.  Purcell,  now  bishop  of  Cincinnati,  was 
president  of  Mt.  St.  Mary's  seminary,  it 
was  chartered  by  the  legislature  and  raised 
to  the  rank  and  invested  with  the  powers 
and  privileges  of  a  college.  An  extensive 
and  costly  apparatus  of  philosophical  in- 
struments was  imported  from  France,  and 
natural  philosophy  and  chemistry  became 
an  established  part  of  the  academic  course. 
Its  annual  commencements  have  since 
been  held  with  considerable  eclat  on  the 
last  Wednesday  in  June,  and  are  attended 
by  an  annually  increasing  concourse  of  re- 
spectable visiters  from  various  parts  of  the 
country. 

The  connection  of  the  institution  with 
the  Society  of  St  Sulpice  was  terminated 
during  the  administration  of  Mr.  Dubois. 
The  church  of  the  seminary  and  congre- 
gation has  been  greatly  enlarged;  a  private 
chapel  has  been  annexed  to  the  college, 
and  a  new  building,  ninety-five  by  sixty 
feet,  and  four  stories  high,  has  been  occu- 
pied by  the  students  since  August,  1844. 
The  average  number  of  students  for  many 
years  past  has  been  about  one  hundred, 
exclusive  of  those  who  are  pursuing  an 
ecclesiastical  vocation :  the  average  num- 
ber of  these  may  be  put  down  at  twenty- 
four. 

With  more  leisure,  the  writer  of  these 
notes  might  collect  much  more  informa- 
tion respecting  the  mountain,  and  present 
it  in  a  'more  attractive  form  lo  the  read- 
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era  of  the  Catholic  Magazine.  He  has 
dwelt  chiefly  on  the  early  history  of  the 
college,  and  whenever  he  has  paused  to 
pay  a  just  tribute  of  respect  and  gratitude, 
he  has  paid  it  to  the  dead.  He  could  not 
speak  with  equal  freedom  of  those  who 


have  more  recently  contributed  to  the 
prosperity  and  credit  of  the  college,  and  of 
the  many  who,  in  the  various  walks  of 
life  which  they  adorn,  reflect  honor  on 
the  institution  to  which  they  owe  their 
education. 


AN  INGENIOUS  PIECE  OF  CHARITY. 


POOR  widow  of  Rome, 
mother  of  an  only  daugh- 
ter both  young  and  hand- 
li  some,  got  her  living  by  her 
^^K  -.  own  and  her  daughter's 
^^m^j^  labor,  and  rubbed  on  poor- 
ly, but  yet  honestly.  Now  it  happened 
thatthis  widow  fallingsick,  and  her  daugh- 
ter having  enough  to  do  in  attending  her, 
their  work  went  on  so  faintly,  and  their 
gains  came  in  so  slowly,  that  at  her  re- 
covery she  found  her  purse  as  much  ex- 
hausted as  her  person  had  been.  Where- 
upon being  called  on  for  the  quarter's 
rent  for  her  chamber,  and  not  knowing 
what  to  do,  she  was  advised  by  her  con- 
fessor to  go  to  Cardinal  Montalto  (who 
gave  public  audience  thrice  a  week  to  all 
the  poor  in  Rome),  and  to  beg  as  much 
of  him  as  would  pay  her  little  debt. 
Pressed,  therefore,  by  her  great  necessity, 
and,  emboldened  by  the  fame  of  the  chari- 
ty of  this  good  cardinal,  she  entered  the 
palace,  and  found  him  in  his  great  hall, 
giving  ear  and  alms  to  all  that  could  give 
a  satisfactory  account  of  their  wants.  In 
ber  turn,  she  and  her  young  daughter  ap- 
proached, and,  expressing  modestly  her 
wants  caused  by  her  three  months'  sick- 
ness, she  humbly  besought  his  eminence 
to  bestow^w  enwru  to  pay  the  rent  due 
for  her  chamber,  and  thus  pacify  her  land- 
lord, who  otherwise  threatened  to  put  her 
out  of  doors.  The  cardinal  observing  as 
much  modesty  in  her  looks  as  sickness  in 
her  coontenanee^  and  liking  well  that  she 


did  not  go  about  to  frighten  him  into 
charity  by  urging  the  danger  of  being 
^  forced  at  length  to  expose  her  daughter's 
virtue  (a  common  rhetorical  figure  of  beg- 
gars in  all  countries),  wrote  down  on  a 
little  paper,  "Jifty  croums  to  be  given  to 
the  bearer, ^^  and,  folding  it  up,  desired  it 
to  be  presented  to  his  steward  below  at 
the  entrance  of  the  palace.  She  did  so 
with  humbleprayersof  thankfulness,  when 
the  steward  counted  out  fifty  crowns,  and 
begged  her  to  sign  a  receipt.  The  poor 
woman  seeing  Jifty  crowns  counted  out 
for  her  when  she  had  asked  but  for  five, 
and  fearing  that  the  steward  might  have 
some  improper  design  on  her  handsome 
daughter,  told  him  smartly  that,  though 
she  was  poor,  she  was  honest,  and 'that 
she  scorned  any  such  corruption  or  bribe- 
ry. The  faithful  steward  civilly  replied 
that  he  did  not  understand  her  words. 

"  Nor  I  your  deeds,"  said  she ;  "  I 
asked  the  cardinal  for  five  crowns :  he 
granted  my  request;  why  then  did  you 
offer  me  fifty  ?" 

To  show  his  innocence,  the  steward 
showed  his  master's  written  order  for  fifty 
crowns. 

"  Then  your  master's  hand,"  said  she, 
''in  a  hurry,  outshot  his  intention.  I 
asked  him  for  five  crowns,  and  more  in 
conscience  I  can  not  take.'? 

The  steward,  though  he  knew  his  mas- 
ter's generosity,  yet  to  remove  all  scruples 
from  the  poor  woman,  locked  up  his 
money  and  papen,  and  demxed  Yk«t  x&  i%- 
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turn  with  him  to  the  cardinal  to  clear 
up  the  doubL  The  cardinal,  on  hearing 
from  him  the  whole  of  what  had  passed, 
and  of  her  fear  that  he  had  committed  an 
error  in  writing  fifiy  crowns  for  five,  said : 
"  It  is  true ;  my  hand  was  mistaken  in- 
deed ;"  and,  taking  up  his  pen  as  if  to 
correct  the  mistake,  he  put  in  another  ci- 


pher, and  so  made  it  five  hundred  crowns, 
and  now  reading  it  aloud  to  the  steward 
and  the  poor  woman,  commanded  the  lat- 
ter to  poru'on  her  daughter  with  that 
money,  and,  if  it  were  not  enough,  to 
come  to  him  again  and  he  would  make  it 
up.  A  true  Roman  charity. — JVeekly  tnr 
struetor. 


EDIFYING  TRAITS. 


FRANCIS  of  Sales  con- 
ducted himself  with  such 
sweetness  towards  all, 
that,  without  any  vio- 
lence, he  carried  every 
thing  his  own  way,  and 
accomplished  all  that  he 
desired ;  and  he  accomplished  it  in  a  man- 
ner at  once  so  gentle,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  so  overcoming,  that  no  one  could 
resist  the  force  of  his  persuasions ;  and  it 
was  sufficient  for  any  one  to  look  but  at 
his  countenance  to  become  his  captive, 
and  that,  too,  without  perceiving  it.  He 
treated  all  with  respect,  afl'ectionalely  re- 
ceived all,  and  endeavored  to  please  all, 
with  great  sweetness  and  cordiality.  And 
this  gave  him  such  a  power  and  influence 
over  hearts,  that  all  yielded  him  the  most 
perfect  compliance.  And  as  he  sought  to 
accommodate  himself  to  all,  and  render 
himself  all  to  all,  so  all  willingly  accom- 
plished his  desires,  which  had  no  other 
view  than  to  see  all  men  devoted  to  the 
divine  service,  and  placed  in  the  way  of 
salvation. — fV,  Lislruclor, 


A  certain  physiognomist,  having  studied 
the  countenance  of  Socrates,  declared  him 
to  be  a  man  inclined  to  sin  against  chastity, 
to  gluttony,  drunkenness,  and  many  ot|ier 
vices.  Upon  which  his  disciples  were  so 
enraged  at  the  physiognomist  that  they 
were  on  the  point  of  beating  him.  But 
Socrates  said :  '*  Be  quiet,  for  this  man 
has  said  the  truth,  and  I  should  have  been 
exactly  what  he  declares,  if  I  had  not 
constantly  practised  mortification." 

An  age<l  monk  being  once  asked  how 
he  could  endure  the  loud  laughing  and 
noisy  mirth  of  some  young  shepherd  lads, 
who  were  standing  near  to  him,  replied:  *'  I 
intended  to  say  something  to  them ;  but 
afterwards  I  thought  better  of  it,  and  I 
said  to  myself;  if  I  can  not  bear  this  trifle, 
how  shall  I  be  able  to  put  up  with  greater 
troubles  when  they  befall  me  ?" 

The  same  was  the  constant  practice  of 
St.  Francis  Xavier,  whose  maxim  it  was : 
"  We  must  not  deceive  ourselves,  for  he 
that  overcometh  not  himself  in  little  mat- 
ters will  not  be  able  to  do  so  in  great 
things."— JVliimfiw  qfthe  Sainti. 


MORAL  SENTENCES. 


j^WE  would  only  give 
ourselves  half  an  hour's 
serious  reflection  at  the 
close  ot  every  day,  we 
should  preach  to  our- 
selves seven  of  the  best 
sermons  that  could  be  uttered  every  week. 
SUeace  w  the  beet  remedy  for  anger :  if 


you  say  nothing,  you  will  have  nothing  to 
unsay. 

They  who  will  abandon  a  friend  for  one 
error  know  but  little  of  the  human  char- 
acter, and  prove  that  their  hearts  are  as 
cold  as  their  judgments  are  weak. 

He  must  know  little  of  the  world,  and 
still  less  of  his  own  heart,  who  is  not 
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aware  how  diffiealt  it  is,  amidst  the  cor- 
niptiDg  examples  with  which  it  ahoands, 
to  maintain  the  spirit  of  devotion  unim- 
paired^  or  to  preserve  in  their  due  force 
and  delicacy  those  vivid  moral  impres- 
sions, that  quick  perception  of  good^  and 
instinctive  abhorrence  of  evil^  which  form 
the  chief  characteristics  of  a  pure  and  ele- 
vated mind.  These^  like  the  morning 
deWy  are  easily  brushed  off  in  the  collis- 
ions of  worldly  interest^  or  exhaled  by 
the  meridian  sun.  Hence  the  necessity 
of  frequent  intervals  of  retirement — when 
the     mind    may    recover   its    scattered 


powers^  and  renew  its  strength  by  a  de- 
vout application  to  the  fountain  of  all  grace. 
Ridicule, — ^The  'fatal  fondness  for  in- 
dulging in  a  spirit  of  ridicule^  and  the  in- 
jurious and  irreparable  consequences 
which  sometimes  attend  the  loo  severe  re- 
ply, can  never  be  condemned  with  more 
severity  than  it  deserves ;  not  to  offend  is 
the  first  step  towards  pleasing;  to  give  pain 
is  as  much  an  offence  against  humanity 
as  against  good  breeding;  and  surely  it  is 
as  well  to  abstain  from  an  action  because 
it  is  sinful,  as  because  it  is  impolite. — IF, 
Instructor, 


THE  NEW  YEAR. 

Hark  !  how  the  merry  bells  from  every  steeple 
Sound  the  glad  new  year's  tidings,  while  the  air. 
Freed  from  nocturnal  mischief  by  the  sound, 
And  pure  as  breath  of  heaven,  seems  to  echo 
From  every  rock  and  dell,  and  leafless  wood. 
The  iaint  response  of  this  sweet  sonnerie. 
The  minstrel  chorus,  with  tuneful  pipe. 
The  gay  guitar,  with  sweetly  mellow  lute. 
And  lyre  more  clear  than  Phoebus  ever  strung. 
By  their  rathe  wakes  now  scare  the  spirits  of  night. 
And  make  e*en  wintry  darkness  safe  as  day. 
That  spreads  her  black  couch  for  the  newborn  year. 
In  joyous  lively  sweet  expectancy. 
Our  altars  now  are  lighted,  at  each  shrine    . 
A  taper  burns  to  every  patron  saint. 
And  every  story-painted  vnndow  dim 
Can  tell  its  saintly  tales  in  colored  scenes. 
Waiting  the  octave  of  that  holy  dawn, 
When  on  the  darkness  of  the  long-lost  world 
Th*  effulgent  light  of  heaven  again  was  shed. 
All  night  we  keep  our  watches,  bat,  ah !  now 
Another  year  rolls  round  life's  airy  spiral. 
And  bears  us  closer  to  the  fearful  verge. 
When  we  no  more  can  make  the  annual  rounds 
Lesser  and  less  towards  the  top,  and  then* 
We  fall  to  right  or  left.    0>  holy  angels. 
My  constant  guard,  protect  my  waning  days. 
For  every  new  year's  chime's  an  annual  clock. 
That  says,  thou  hastenest  to  eternity.  Ibid. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


FOREIGN. 

Russia — The  Nuns  of  Minsk. — No  event  of 
the  past  year  has  created  so  deep  a  sensation 
in  the  Catholic  world,  or  such  unmingled  dis- 
gust for  the  character  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
and  his  minions,  as  the  cruelty  and  barbarity 
practised  upon  the  sainted  nuns  of  the  convent 
of  Minsk.  We  condense  from  the  London 
Tablet  an  extract  which  is  there  given  on  this 
fubject  from  a  new  work  entitled,  « Eastern 
Europe  and  the  Emperor  Nicholas."  The 
nuns  of  Minsk  were  of  the  order  of  St.  Basilius, 
and  their  offices  of  piety  and  other  duties  were 
very  similar  to  those  of  our  «*  Sisters  of  Chari- 
ty." The  suffering  and  needy  had  learned  to 
bless  their  benevolence  and  venerate  their 
character.  So  extensively  were  they  beloved, 
that  they  were  considered  a  fit  mark  for  the 
persecution  of  the  oppressors  of  their  faith. 
The  cruelties  of  Nero,  the  horrors  of  the 
French  revolution  did  not  surpass  in  barbarity 
the  torments  practised  on  these  holy  and  harm- 
less ladies,  and  but  for  the  providential  escape 
of  four  of  their  number,  all  the  details  of  their 
■sufferings  might  have  remained  for  ever  un- 
known. 

Between  1837  and  1845,  forty-four  out  of 
fifty- eight  of  these  holy  nuns  perished  at  the 
hands  of  Russian  despotism.  Of  the  fourteen 
that  remained,  eight  had  either  their  eyes  torn 
out  or  their  limbs  broken ;  of  the  other  six  four 
oiily  had  strength  to  effect  their  escape.  The 
ten  unhappy  ladies  left  behind,  blind,  lamed, 
and  ailing  as  they  are,  are  expiring  on  that 
weary  road  that  leads  to  Siberia.  Of  the  four 
fugitives,  the  Sister  Wawrzecka  and  Irene 
Macrina  Miceslas  succeeded  in  reaching 
Prussian  Poland,  where  the  archbishop  of  Po- 
sen,  having  taken  down  their  circumstantial 
deposition,  forwarded  it  to  Rome.  An  order 
consequently  arrived  calling  the  superior  to 
Rome  by  way  of  Paris,  in  which  last  city  she 
remained  till  the  10th  of  October  last.  Here 
she  was  led  to  give  the  sad  details  of  her  story, 
whilst  her  scars  added  their  dumb  eloquence 
to  its  recital. 

Irene  Miceslas  had  been  thirty  years  head 
oTiAe  Baailiaa  convent    The  aspect  of  her 


countenance,  according  to  a  portrait  which  the 
writer  has,  is  noble  and  determined. 

Her  narrative,  minutely  corroborated  by  tht 
other  three  sisters,  is  to  the  following  effect 
Semiasko,  the  bishop  of  the  diocess  in  which 
these  saintly  nuns  lived,  had  apostatized  to  the 
Greek  schismatic  from  the  Latin  church  :  the 
great  mass  of  the  clergy  and  laity  refused  to 
follow  the  example  of  their  chiefs ;  Nicholas,  to 
coerce  them,  set  on  foot  a  religious  persecu- 
tion, which  caused  great  alarm  to  the  females 
of  this  pious  association,  and  induced  them  to 
seek,  by  the  influence  of  their  friends  m  th^ 
Russian  capital,  to  be  allowed  to  retire  from 
their  convent  to  the  bosoms  of  their  families. 

This  boon  was  refused,  and  the  emperor  re- 
ferred them  to  their  apostate  bishop.  Siem- 
asko  in  vain  used  all  his  persuasions  to  allnie 
them  to  the  Russian  church— showed  them  the 
threats  and  promises  of  Nicholas,  and  the  aw- 
ful sigpiature  giving  him  all  power  over  them. 
Finding  them  firm  in  their  faith,  he  gave  them 
three  months  to  consider  the  matter,  at  the  same 
time  detaching  from  his  breast  one  of  the  or- 
ders with  which  the  emperor  had  invested 
him,  and  attempting  to  pin  it  on  the  l)08om  of 
the  superior,  holding  out  the  prospect  of  daz- 
zling rewards.  Irene,  spuming  this  tempta- 
tion, said  tauntingly  to  the  bishop :  "  Keep  it. 
keep  it ;  it  would  ill  accord  with  the  humble 
cross  that  marks  my  order,  and  with  you  it 
serves  to  hide  a  breast  beneath  which  beats  the 
heart  of  an  apostate."  These  nuns  were  at 
first  fortified  in  their  resolution  by  their  con- 
fessor, but  he  afterwards  renounced  his  faith 
from  the  dread  of  persecution,  and  was  com- 
pelled to  witness  the  cruelties  they  endured. 
It  is  probable  that  remorse  drove  him  to  in- 
temperance, and  in  this  condition  he  fell  into 
a  pool  of  water  and  was  drowned. 

Three  days  aAer  the  refusal  of  the  nuns  to 
apostatize,  Siemasko  came  with  a  body  of  sol- 
diers to  drive  them  from  the  convent.  Their 
violence  ins])ired  such  terror  that  a  sick  nun 
expired  on  the  pavement.  The  rest  were 
ironed  hand  and  foot,  marched  to  Vitespk,  and 
placed  in  a  Russian  convent  of «  Black  Sisters." 

Black  Sisterhoods  are  receptacles  for  ths 
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most  disorderly  prostitates.  Here  the  nuns  ot 
Minsk  met  with  fourteen  more  of  tbeii  order, 
were  chained  in  couples  and  mingled  with 
the  most  depraved  characters,  and  were  kept 
at  hard  labor  for  two  years.  In  1839,  their 
resolution  being  still  unshaken,  they  were  re- 
moved to  another  Black  Sisteihood,  where 
they  met  ten  more  of  their  order.  The  whole 
number,  fifty-seven,  were  brought  up  twice  a 
week  and  flogged  before  the  Russian  authori- 
ties and  clergy ;  this  was  continued  till  their 
backs  were  perfectly  raw,  and  three  of  their 
number  had  died  from  the  treatment.  They  * 
were  then  fed  on  salt  herrings  and  refused 
drink  unless  they  apostatized.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  system  of  starvation.  They  were 
forced  to  dig  out  clay,  and  five  of  their  num- 
ber were  buried  by  the  falling  in  of  excavated 
earth.  The  authorities  refused  to  dig  them 
out,  and  prevented  the  surviving  nuns  from 
giving  them  assistance,  and  they  perished  in 
this  self-dug  grave.  The  survivors  were  then 
placed  under  masons  to  aid  in  building  the 
renegade  bishop's  palace.  Some  Polish  gen- 
tleman passing  by,  having  spoken  a  word  of 
consolation,  disappeared  with  those  around  him 
in  twenty-four  hours.  The  falling  of  a  wail 
wouuded  many  and  Jcilled  ten  of  the  nuns, 
whose  bodies  were  carried  off  by  the  people 
and  hidden  in  spite  of  all  efforts  to  discover 
them. 

Semiasko,  determining  to  conquer  their  ob- 
stinacy, published  that  they  were  about  to  read 
their  recantation,  and  caused  them  to  be 
dragged  by  the  soldiery  to  the  portals  of  the 
Hassian  church.  The  whole  population  of  the 
city  assembled,  in  spite  of  the  terrible  punish- 
ment which  had  been  inflicted  on  those  who 
■bowed  sympathy  to  the  sisters.  The  apostate 
bishop  spoke  to  the  nuns  with  paternal  kind- 
ness, and  offered  his  hand  to  lead  them  into  the 
church.  Irene  Miceslas  then,  seizing  one  of 
the  hatchets  used  by  the  carpenters  who  were 
at  work  at  the  church,  called  out  to  all  her 
companions  to  kneel,  and  speaking  to  Sem- 
iasko, told  him  "  after  having  been  their  shep- 
herd, to  become  the  executioner  of  those  whom 
be  had  not  already  killed,  and  to  strike  off  their 
heads  before  that  temple,  which  compulsion 
alone  would  make  them  enter."  Unable  to 
contain  himself,  in  his  rage,  Siemasko  struck 
the  superior  in  tiie  face,  and  then  flung  the  axe 
from  him.  In  foiling  it  wounded  one  of  the 
■uis  in  the  foot — a  moment  after  the  superior, 
pittiDg  htr  band  to  ber  blood-itained  moath. 


drew  out  a  tooth,  and  presenting  it  to  him, 
said :  •<  Take  it,  it  will  earn  you  some  fresh 
honor  from  the  emperor."  Such  was  the  ef- 
fect of  this  scene,  that  nothing  could  restrain 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  the  crowd  fol- 
lowed them  singing  with  one  accord  alleluias 
and  Te  Deums.  Such  became  the  feeling  of 
the  populace,  that  it  was  considered  unsafe  to 
continue  the  persecution  within  the  city,  and 
they  were  removed  to  the  borough  of  Med- 
zioly. 

Siemasko  was  so  exasperated  at  this  defeat, 
that  his  revenge  on  these  saintly  women  could 
not  be  credited  but  for  the  most  undeniable  tes- 
timony. When  the  Russian  soldiers  and  dea- 
cons had  been  made  drunk  with  brandy,  these 
helpless  nuns  were  turned  out  among  them  to 
be  treated  as  they  saw  fit.  Then  commenced 
a  scene  worthy  of  pandemonium,  the  prayers 
of  the  victims  and  the  blasphemies  of  those  to 
whose  cruel  lust  they  were  abandoned !  When 
the  fury  of  these  demons  was  exhausted,  it 
was  discovered  that  two  of  the  nuns  were  dead. 
The  temples  of  one  had  been  crushed  by  an 
iron  plated  heel,  and  the  other  was  trampled  into 
mud  and  gore  till  her  human  character  could 
scarce  be  realized.  Eight  others  had  their 
bones  broken  or  their  eyes  torn  out.  Of  the 
whole  number,  the  superior  was  least  injured, 
but  was  not  allowed  to  assist  her  companions. 
With  their  wounds  and  blindness  fresh  upon 
them,  they  were  marched  back  to  Polok, 
chained  two  and  two,  those  with  broken  legs 
were  placed  in  carts  under  the  care  of  Cossacks. 
Those  who  showed  them  the  least  sympathy 
were  banished  to  Siberia  or  dispersed.  At 
Medzioly  they  were  again  immured  in  a  Black 
Sisterhood,  and  divided  into  four  parties. 
They  were  put  into  sacks  and  towed  after 
boats  in  the  water.  Three  more  of  their  num- 
ber perished  in  this  way  of  cold  and  fear,  or 
were  drowned.  The  people  carried  off  their 
bodies  at  night  as  those  of  holy  martyrs.  Af- 
ter two  years  more  of  captivity,  only  fourteen 
remained  of  fifty-eight  nuns;  and  of  these, 
eight  were  lame  or  blind.  The  superior,  Irene 
Micelas,  who  had  fared  the  best,  had  an  open 
wound  from  which  she  had  herself  to  extract 
the  carious  bones,  and  which  becoming  filled 
with  worms  for  want  of  dressing,  caused  her 
great  agony.  At  length  some  relaxation  of 
vigilance  occurring,  this  heroic  woman  per- 
suaded three  of  her  companions  to  attempt  es- 
cape. In  this  enteTpme.fefiYAe  aa  \h«^  "wcc^^ 
they  all  ioccMded  without  moiie^  oc^mse^m^ 
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After  many  sufferings,  the  Sister  Miceslas 
reached  Posen,  and  was  joined  by  Sister  Wawr- 
secka,  and  learned  that  the  other  two  were 
safe  in  the  Austrian  dominions."  The  editor 
of  the  London  Tablet  gives  an  account  of  this 
noble  and  saintly  lady's  progress  from  Paris  to 
Rome,  which  evidences  the  deep  sensation 
which  her  sufferings  have  created,  and  the  pro- 
found sympathy,  veneration,  and  enthusiasm 
which  her  presence  every  where  commands. 
At  Fouvicrs,  the  people  crowded  round  her, 
and  begged  for  bits  of  her  veil.  She  declined  all 
presents  offered  to  her.  All  the  elite  of  Lyons 
waited  on  her.  She  refused  to  go  to  Montpe- 
lier  and  other  cities,  because  there  she  was  ex- 
pected, and  she  would  not  encounter  a  pre- 
pared reception.  On  the  27th  of  October  she 
sailed  for  Rome:  "the  other  three  nuns  of 
Minsk  have  left  Austria  for  Rome,  and  there 
they  will  be  on  the  20th.  Should  the  emperor 
of  Russia  on  that  day  fulfil  his  promise  of  visit- 
ing the  pope,  how  will  the  son  of  Nero  stand 
before  the  successor  of  St.  Peter!" 

Rome. — I%e  Bunion  peneaUum. — ^The  fol- 
lowing is  from  the  Univert: — "We  have  re- 
ceived letters  from  Rome,  dated  the  8th  of 
November.  The  Abbess  Mieczyslowska,  was 
admitted  on  the  day  before  yesterday  into  the 
presence  of  the  holy  father.  She  was  accom- 
panied by  the  Abbe  Jelowiecki,  her  fellow- 
countryman.  Father  Rillo,  of  tlie  company  of 
Jesus,  has  also  been  summoned  to  serve  as  in- 
terpreter, for  the  venerable  nun  speaks  only 
Polish  and  Russian.  The  holy  father  was 
painfully  moved  wtiile  listening  to  the  narra- 
tive of  the  atrocious  tortures  inflicted  in  Rus- 
sia upon  those  who  persevere  in  adhering  to 
their  faith.  'Is  it  possible,'  exclaimed  the 
holy  father,  *that  for  seven  years  you  have 
had  to  endure  and  suffer  so  much  without 
either  myself  or  any  one  else  having  been  in- 
formed of  a  word  of  it !'  The  abbess  is  now 
about  sixty-four  years  of  age.  Her  flight  from 
the  convent  iu  which  the  horrible  Siemasko 
condemned  her  to  the  endurance  of  eveiy  sort 
of  torment,  is  next  to  a  miracle.  In  spite  of 
bet  advanced  age,  in  spite  of  the  eager  purauit 
of  the  police  and  the  peasants  sent  on  her 
track,  in  spite  of  a  deep  snow  and  an  immense 
distance,  the  mother  abbess  Mieczjrslowska 
was  enabled  to  gain  the  frontier,  and,  martyr 
to  her  £uth,  to  serve  as  a  testimony  to  those  who 
would  even  still  doubt  of  the  systematic  per- 
MgeuOtai  MBd  lianible  cruelties  of  the  Russian 
S^^mmamat    The  pnMervmtkm  of  her  life  is. 


in  itself,  something  marvellous.  She  had  bar 
skull  broken  by  a  kick  from  the  boot-heal  of 
the  apostate  Bishop  Siemasko.  Her  feet  bavo 
become  swollen  and  twisted  awiy  by  the 
heavy  chains  which  she  had  to  trail,  and  her 
neck  still  bears  the  marks  of  the  cord  where- 
with her  torturers  dragged  her  when  they  forced 
her  to  walk  through  a  lake.  She  was  each 
day  plunged  in  water  until  the  moment  when, 
thinking  all  her  powers  exhausted,  her  tor<- 
mentors  dragged  her  back  by  a  hook  to  replace 
her  in  their  boat.  Because  pain  prevented  her 
'  from  speaking,  the  only  strength  left  her  on 
many  occasions  was  to  make  a  negative  sign 
with  her  finger  that  she  would  not  become  an 
apostate.  Then  she  was  plunged  in  the  water 
anew.  She  says  that  she  wrote  a  petition  to 
the  emperor  wherein  she  complained  of  tho 
tortures  inflicted  by  Siemasko.  The  emperor» 
after  having  read  it,  sent  it  back  to  Siemasko^ 
who  rushed,  red  with  anger,  to  the  convent, 
and  there,  after  a  torrent  of  the  grossest  indig- 
nities, slapped  her  with  the  petition  and  struck 
her  on  the  face.  The  holy  father  hearkened 
to  all  these  details  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  His 
holiness  gave  orders  to  the  Rev.  Father  RiJlo 
and  to  the  Abbe  Jelowiecki  to  take  them  down 
in  writing  with  the  most  scrupulous  care  and 
attention  possible.  His  eminence,  the  cardi- 
nal secretary  of  state,  went  to  the  ponvent  Of 
the  Sacre-Cceur  to  visit  the  Very  Rev.  Mother 
Abbess  Mieczyslowska  on  the  very  first  day 
of  her  arrival  in  Rome.  On  the  ensuing  day 
she  received  the  visit  of  his  eminence  the  Car- 
dinal Mezzofanti. 

Syria.— Pertecu/um  of  Catholics.  —  The 
jSmi  de  la  Religion  states  that  Archbishop  Hil- 
liani,  of  Damascus,  is  now  in  France,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  from  the  government 
some  protection  for  the  afflicted  and  persecuted 
Catholics  of  Syria.  The  archbishop  is  a  na- 
tive of  Damascus.  His  family  was  of  the  tugh- 
est  among  the  Syrian  schismatics  of  that  city. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  he  was  made  arch- 
bishop of  Damascus.  For  among  the  evils 
which  a  separation  from  the  centre  of  unity 
and  ecclesiastical  vigor,  has  entailed  on  the 
different  schismatical  communions  of  the  east, 
is  that  of  having  their  bishops  selected  by  fiun- 
ily  influence  and  raised  to  the  episcopal  dig- 
nity at  a  very  immature  age.  In  fact,  the  pa- 
triarehates  and  higher  dignities  may  be  almost 
said  to  be  in  the  exclusive  possession  of  cer- 
tain families.  Some  time  after  his  elevation 
to  the  Me  of  Damaacuf,  Archbishop  UUlitni, 
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was  led  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  by  his  stud- 
iea,to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  sought  to 
be  reconciled  to  the  successor  of  St  Peter. 
Several  other  bishops  of  his  communion,  and 
nearly  all  his  flock  entered  with  him  the  fold 
of  the  one,  holy,  Catholic  church.  These  nu- 
merous conversions,  it  may  be  supposed,  called 
down  upon  him  the  vengeance  of  the  schismati- 
cal  patriarch  of  A.Ieppo,  who  obtained  from  the 
Turkish  authorities  several  firmans  against 
tiie  archbishop.  He  was  forced  to  leave  his 
see,  and  to  reside  for  many  years  in  Constan- 
tinople. At  length  he  succeeded  in  obtaining 
from  the  sultan  2^  firman,  insuring  him  protec- 
tion; and  returned  to  Syria.  But  it  was  only 
to  find  it  torn  by  wars.  In  the  late  outbreaks 
of  the  Druses,  he  suffered  under  the  heavy  ca- 
lamities which  befel  the  entire  Christian  popu- 
lation. He  was  selected  to  proceed  to  Europe, 
and  to  endeavor  to  obtain,  especially  from  the 
French  government,  that  efficacious  protection 
in  the  present  emergency  which  France,  for 
centuries,  gloried  in  extending. 

By  the  by,  the  continental  papers  express 
the  deepest  indignation  at  the  course  pursued 
by  Colonel  Rost,  the  English  consul  at  Bey- 
rvulk,  during  the  late  disasters.  So  far  from 
taking  the  least  step  or  using  any  influence  in 
behalf  of  the  Christians,  while  the  Turkish 
sathorities  and  the  Druses  combined  to  slaugh- 
ter and  lay  waste,  he  on  the  contrary  took  oc- 
casion to  manifest  publicly  and  repeatedly  his 
intimacy  with  the  Druse  leaders.  This  con- 
duct was  referred  to  in  pailiament,  when  they 
said  that  the  Christians  of  Syria  had  no  claim 
on  the  sympathies  of  England,  for  the  Maron- 
ites,  the  chief  sufferers  among  them,  were  only 
CaihoUes, 

The  following  letter  is  from  the  superior  of 
the  Capuchins  in  S]rria,  and  relates  to  the  re- 
cent persecution  in  that  unhappy  country. 

«'  I  will  endeavor  to  relate  to  you,  though 
with  my  tears  more  than  with  the  pen,  the 
dreadful  cruelties  of  all  kinds  perpetrated  in 
Sjrria  during  the  month  of  May,  and  particu- 
larly in  Libanus.  Eight  days  before  the  oc- 
currence of  these  evils,  Abei  was  occupied  by 
the  Turkish  troops,  and  the  commander,  in- 
stead of  endeavoring  to  repress  the  disorders, 
exhibited  open  hostility  to  the  Maronitea  and 
a  friendship  for  the  Druses.  He  took  their 
arms  from  the  Christians,  thus  depriving  them 
of  all  means  of  defence,  whilst  he  provided 
dieir  enemies  with  every  fiicility  for  attack. 
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'*  On  hearing  the  intelligence,  I  returned  to 
Abei  from  Be3rrouth,  persuaded  that  peace 
would  be  established.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Druses  had  determined  to  destroy  the  place  on 
the  8th  of  May.  Accordingly,  to  the  number 
of  about  two  thousand,  they  entered  the  vil- 
lage on  ail  sides  and  took  it  by  surprise,  kill- 
ing all  whom  they  met,  and  setting  Are  to  the 
houses  of  the  Christians.  Not  one  escaped. 
The  Maronites  defended  themselves  as  well  as 
they  could,  but,  being  small  in  number,  they 
took  refuge  in  the  dwelling  of  a  Christian 
prince,  where  they  still  made  some  resistance. 
They  were  obliged  to  yield  at  length,  and  after 
they  had  surrendered,  the  Druses,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Turkish  officer,  murdered  them. 
Another  chief,  named  Hammud  Abu-Nachet, 
followed  by  these  persecutors,  attacked  the 
convent  of  the  Capuchins,  in  which  was 
Father  Charles  de  Lorette.  This  missionary, 
at  sight  of  these  barbarians,  endeavored  to  es- 
cape, but  he  was  followed,  anc^jabre  strokes 
on  the  head  and  neck  brought  him  to  the 
ground.  His  assassins  then  finished  their  work 
with  a  musket  shot,  after  which  they  opened 
the  body,  and  finally  burned  it.  They  carried 
away  the  sacred  vessels  belonging  to  the  altar, 
destroyed  the  paintings,  broke  the  church 
clock  into  fragments,  and  burned  the  building. 
The  professor  of  Arabic,  a  young  Maronite 
monk,  and  two  scholars  aged  about  twelve 
years,  perished  with  Father  Charles.  Tht 
American  mistionaries  have  three  hoiuet  at  Jbei, 
which  were  not  molested;  they  exhibited  the 
utmost  indifference  at  the  disasters  of  the  Ca- 
tholics. 

••In  the  province  of  Meten  the  Druses 
burned  all  the  houses  of  the  Christians,  and 
sacked  our  convent  at  Solima.  There  is  not 
in  all  this  country,  now,  a  house  or  a  church 
in  which  a  Catholic  can  find  shelter!  The 
massacre  of  our  people,  but  particulariy  of  the 
ecclesiastics,  was  very  great.  It  is  with  tears 
and  deepest  melancholy  of  heart  that  we  be- 
hold the  women  and  children,  who  escaped  to 
Beyrouth,  suffering  from  poverty  and  exposure, 
while  the  cruelties  which  have  been  perpe- 
trated at  Gezin  are  too  full  of  horror  to  be  re- 
peated. The  Druses  attacked  those  places, 
though  soldiers  had  been  stationed  there  osten- 
sibly to  preserve  them  firom  violence,  but  their 
conduct  manifested  the  true  motive,  for  they 
would  not  allow  the  Christians  to  defend  them- 
selves.   The  (aiitticai  Dtuim,  «iQisa!d\ata.\ 
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from  ill  restnint,  committed  the  moit  horrible 
croeltlei,  killed  til  the  CatboUcs  they  met, 
mutilated  and  disfigured  the  young  women, 
cut  the  throats  or  strangled  babes  in  the  arms 
of  their  mothers,  and  assassinated  all  the  ec- 
elesiutics.  They  then  pillaged  the  country, 
in  concert  with  the  soldiers  of  the  government, 
set  fire  to  the  houses  and  churches,  and  com- 
mitted to  the  flames  the  dead  bodies  of  their 
victims.  All  is  destroyed— scarcely  any  thing 
is  left  of  what  belonged  to  the  Christians.  We 
have  ascertained  thus  far  the  massacre  of  forty 
priests  and  monks,  one  hundred  and  twenty 
churches  burned,  and  two  monasteries.  The 
dwelling  houses  burned  or  in  ruins  are  almost 
innumerable.  I  have  been  thirty-nine  years 
a  missionary  in  Spia,  and  in  no  war  against 
our  holy  religion  have  I  seen  any  thing  equal 
to  the  present  calamity." 

What  other  but  the  true  religion  can  suffer 
thus  in  this  worid  ?  Another  letter  states  that 
the  Methodist  missionaries  were  gazing  from 
their  windows  on  the  slaughter  of  the  Catho- 
lics. It  is  also  worthy  of  thought  that  the 
arms  in  the  hands  of  the  Druses  were  of  Eng- 
lish manufacture,  and  bore  the  motto  and  in- 
signia of  the  British  crown.  There  are  few 
places,  at  the  present  day,  where  the  Redeem- 
er^ church  is  not  made  like  unto  him,  in  suf- 
fering from  the  persecution  of  the  sword  or  the 
persecution  of  calumny.  These  persecutions 
have  been  foretold  by  our  Lord,  they  are  tiie 
results  of  the  collision  between  the  spirit  of 
the  Gospel  and  the  spirit  of  the  worid.  The 
condition  of  our  brethren  in  Syria  is  now  af- 
flicting and  melancholy  enough ;  their  only 
hope  is  from  the  generosity  of  the  Catholics  of 
Europe,  for  the  Turkish  government,  like  the 
Massachusetts  legislature,  will  not  pay  for 
convents  and  churches  destroyed  by  a  mob. 
The  patriarch,  broken-hearted  by  the  murder 
of  his  clergy  and  the  dispersion  of  his  spiritual 
children,  died  a  short  time  after  their  bloody 
persecution. 

Switzerland.— From  Switzerland  we  have 
also  accounts  of  continual  trouble,  and  troops 
are  under  arms  constantly  in  the  different  can- 
tons. 

One  Muller,  who  had  been  anested  for  the 
murder  of  Leu,  the  celebrated  partisan  of  the 
Jetaits,  has  avowed  his  guilt.  The  radical 
party  had  always  insisted  that  be  had  com- 
mitted suicide,  and  they  are  exceedingly  mor- 
tUtdMi  Maihr^  eoBr^atkm.    Soneoftbem, 


indeed,  say  ttiat  it  was  extorted  fin»n  him  bgr 
violence,  and  that,  therefore,  no  nlianca  can 
be  placed  upon  it;  but  this  is  not  true.  A 
Captain  Vogelin  and  Dr.  Pfyfier  arein  cnstody» 
accused  of  having  been  privy  to  the  aaninim- 
tion .  The  arrest  of  the  latter  has  created  great 
excitement,  as  he  is  much  respected,  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  grand  council,  and  has  been  often 
elected  to  the  diet. 

On  the  1st  instant,  the  Jesuits  were  installed 
with  much  ceremony  at  Lucerne. 

The  subjoined  extnct  is  from  the  corre- 
spondent of  the  Courier  des  Etats  (Jnis. 

"Switzeriand  is  still  more  agitated  than 
Germany.  She  seems  to  have  become  the 
classic  ground  of  conspiracies.  Lettere  from 
Berne  announce  that  important  arrests  have 
been  made  in  a  small  town  in  the  canton  of 
Neufchatel,  and  that  the  confessions  obtained 
from  those  arrested  reveal  an  extensive  plot 
originating  in  Switzerland  from  an  association 
known  under  the  title  of  Foting  Qerma$iaf. 
The  present  centre  of  the  association  seems  to 
be  the  city  of  Lausanne,  but  no  less  than  twen- 
ty-eight cities  are  enumerated,  and  among  them 
Basle,  Berne,  Zurich,  and  Geneva,  which  have 
lodges  of  conspirators.  The  object  of  the  as- 
sociation is  to  obtain  a  religious,  political,  and 
social  reorganization  of  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land. Doctrines  so  extravagant  as  to  become 
incredible  are  attributed  to  these  conspinton. 
The  truth  is,  however,  that  a  jonmal,  con- 
sidered as  the  organ  of  the  conspirators,  the 
number  of  whom  in  Switzerland  alone  is  said 
to  be  twenty-five  thousand,  has  published  a 
funeral  oration  upon  Tshech,  the  assassin  of 
the  king  of  Prussia,  in  which  are  to  be  found 
these  words :  <  Toung  Germans,  God  and  ttm 
immortality  of  the  soul  are  obsolete  phrases; 
the  religion  which  is  preached  to  you  is  bnt 
smoke.  The  efforts  of  Tshech,  of  heroic 
memory,  were  unfortunately  without  success. 
But  take  care  of  thyself,  majesty ! '  The  same 
paper,  whose  editor  is  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Marr,  declares  that  *  revenge  U  an  ad  of  noAi- 
ral  jwHee,  and  thai  we  ought  to  deme  to  see 
gnai  viae  and  bloody  erimee  prevaUy  raiker 
than  thevirtue  that  weariee  and  the  obeoUttmor* 
aUthai/atigye  the  people.'** 

Enoland.— ZVh0  jRonum  OathoUe  Cbttt- 
ifrol.— A  Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  upon  a 
grand  scale,  is  about  to  be  erected  in  Liver- 
pool. Its  length  is  to  be  46D  feet,  with  two 
bfly  towers  and  a  fttepie  of  grant  blight    It 
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will  itand  npon  two  and  a  half  acres  of  land. 
The  cost  will  exceed  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  Sereral  subscriptions,  of  from  five 
hundred  to  two  thousand  pounds  each,  are  al- 
ready spoken  of. 

QmtertioM.— The  Rev.  £.  6.  Browne,  late 
eunteof  Bawdsey ;  Rev.  Frederick  W.  Faber, 
rector  of  Eltoo,  with  seven  of  his  parishioners, 
and  Thomas  Francis  Knox,  Esq.,  the  Rev.  W. 
N.  Richards,  Mr.  Capes,  a  brother  of  Rev. 
Mr.  Capes,  Mrs.  England,  the  Rev.  R.  Coffin, 
Mr.  J.  J.  Calmun,  B.  A.,  Mr.  E.  E.  Welby, 
M.  A.,  Mr.T.  Wood,  a  barrister,  have  made 
public  profession  of  the  Catholic  i'aith.  Be- 
tides these  gentlemen,  the  late  arrivals  speak 
of  other  distinguished  personages  who  have 
given  in  their  adhesion  to  the  Catholic  church. 
The  Church  and  State  Gazette  thus  gives  vent 
to  its  disappointment  and  alarm,  and  causes  us 
to  believe  that  there  are  many  more  converts 
to  oar  faith  than  the  public  have  been  apprised 
of. 

**  Univertity  men  at  Stonyhwat, — It  has  been 
remarked  that  several  Tractarian  members  of 
Oxford  are  turn  inventi  in  the  university.  We 
have  been  asked  whether  they  are  at  Leeds  or 
at  Stonyhurst  ?  No  doubt  the  <  rising  alumnus ' 
of  the  Jesuit  college,  whom  the  University  Rs" 
view  now  repudiates,  could  enlighten  us.  For 
our  own  parts,  we  have  very  little  doubt  of  the 
missing  men  being  found  lurking  in  Lanca- 
•hire.  Our  reason  for  saying  so  lies  in  the 
fact  that  a  party,  who  visited  Stonyhurst  re- 
cently, heard  from  the  authorities  that,  be- 
tides Mr.  Tickell,  there  were  several  uni- 
versity men  there,  whose  names  *  were  a  se- 
cret !'  **^Chwrch  and  State  Gazette. 


DOMESTIC. 

Abcbdiocess  of  B ALTiTAOKE.— Religious 
Profession. — On  the  21st  of  November,  feast 
of  the  presentation  of  the  B.  Virgin  Mary,  Sis- 
ter Mart  Baptista  (Clinton),  Sister  Mary 
BoKAVENTURE,  and  Sister  Mary  Isabella. 
made  their  religious  profession  at  the  Convent 
of  the  Visitation,  Georgetown,  D.  C.  On  the 
20th  of  December  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop 
presided  at  the  religious  profession  of  Sister 
Mary  Serapiiina  (Conry),  at  the  Visitation 
Convent  in  Baltimore,  and  admitted  to  the  veil 
and  habit  of  the  order  Miss  Elenora  Billups 
(Sitter  Mary  Stanislaus),  and  Miss  Mary 
Davit  (Sitter  Mary  Loretto). 

Ordm9tUm,^Qn  the  14th  of  December,  the 


Moit  Rev.  Archbishop  held  an  ordination  at 
St.  Alphonso*t  (German)  church,  Baltimore, 
and  admitted  Mr.  Francis  Anthony  Schmid  to 
the  sacred  tonsure,  the  minor  orders,  and  the 
snbdeaconship.  Mr.  Joseph  HelmpraechI  wat 
ordained  subdeacon  on  the  same  occasion.  On 
the  17th,  these  two  gentlemen  received  the 
order  of  deaconship,  and,  on  the  21st,  they 
were  admitted  to  the  holy  order  of  priesthood. 

Circular. — Many  complaints,  unfortunately 
too  well  founded,  have  been  preferred  to  me, 
respeoling  the  oppressive  and  incessant  de- 
mands made  on  the  Catholics  of  Maryland  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  aid  in  the  erection 
of  churches  and  for  other  pious  purposes. 
While  the  faithful  are  free  to  exercise  their 
liberality  as  they  may  think  proper,  I  wish  it 
to  be  understood  that  no  one,  not  belonging 
to  the  archdiocess,  has  my  sanction  to  call  on 
them  for  pecuniary  contributions,  unless  it  be 
attested  by  my  hand  and  seal.  Given  at  Balti- 
more, December  18th,  1845. 

•|-  Samuel,  jSrchlnskop  of  Baltimore, 

DiocEss  or  Philadelphia. — Ordinaium, 
— On  Saturday,  feast  of  All  Saints,  tonsure 
and  minor  orders  were  conferred  by  the  bishop 
in  the  cathedral  on  Mr.  Michael  Malone,  a 
student  of  the  diocesan  seminary,  and,  on  the 
same  occasion,  Rev.  John  Walsh  of  the  same 
institution  was  promoted  to  the  sacred  order  of 
priesthood. 

Jnother.—Ou  Thursday,  18th  Dec,  ton- 
sure and  minor  orders  were  conferred  by  the 
bishop  after  mass,  in  the  cathedral,  on  Mr. 
Richanl  O'Connor,  a  student  of  the  theological 
seminary. 

On  Saturday  of  quarter  tense,  Messrs.  Rich- 
ard O'Connor  and  Michael  Malone,  of  the 
seminary,  were  raised  to  the  sacred  order  of 
subdeacon.  Rev.  John  Berbigter,  a  native  of 
France,  and  adopted  for  the  diocess  of  Pitts- 
burg, was  promoted  to  deaconship,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  bishop  of  that  diocess. —  Catholic 
Herald. 

Diocess  of  New  York. — Departure  of 
Bishop  Hvghes.'-The  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Hughes 
announced  to  his  people,  on  Sunday,  his  inten- 
tion to  depart  for  Europe  in  the  Boston  steamer 
of  the  1st  December.  He  accompanies  Presi- 
dent Harley,  of  St.  John's  College,  whose  im- 
paired and  declining  health,  it  ia  hoped,  may 
be  restored  by  a  sea  voyage. 

While  in  Europe  the  bishop  intends  to  make 
ammgements  for  the  eBtiib\iiYmi«ik\«  V^  l^vn 
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York,  and  perhaps  in  some  of  the  other  large 
cities,  hospitals  under  the  auspices  of  sisters 
of  charity,  a  class  of  self-sacrificing  almoners 
of  mercy,  whose  lives  are  devoted  to  the  care 
and  relief  of  the  homeless  and  friendless. — N, 
F.  Expreu. 

DiocBss  or  Boston. — Ordination. — ^Mr. 
Thomas. McNulty  was  raised  to  the  holy  order 
of  priesthood  in  the  cathedral  of  the  Holy 
Cross,  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Fitzpatrick,  on 
Friday  morning. 

Confirmatian.—The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Fitz- 
patrick administered  the  sacrament  of  confirma- 
tion to  thirty  persons  at  the  Catholic  church  in 
Walthamon  Sunday  last.— JBos.  Piloty  Nov.  22. 

DiocEss  or  Charleston. — The  Right 
Rev.  Dr.  Reynolds,  since  his  return  from  Eu- 
rope, has  been  making  an  episcopal  visitation 
of  bis  very  extensive  diocess,  and  ministering 
to  the  spiritual  wants  of  that  portion  of  his 
flock  scattered  through  the  state  of  N.  Carolina. 

Spiritual  Hetrtat, — ^A  retreat  for  the  clergy 
was  opened  at  Charleston  on  the  10th  of  De- 
cember, and  closed  on  the  18th.  All  were 
present  except  three.  The  bishop  presided  at 
the  exercises,  which  were  followed  with  great 
zeal  and  piety.  Meetings  of  the  clergy  were 
held  by  the  bishop  before  their  departure  to 
their  respective  missions,  and  he  informed 
them  that  the  decrees  of  the  several  provincial 
councils  of  Baltimore  would  be  henceforth 
considered  promulgated  in  the  diocess  of 
Charleston,  and  that  while  the  ** constitution 
of  the  Catholic  church  of  S.  Carolina"  was  to 
be  observed  by  the  churches  that  had  formally 
accepted  it,  it  was  not  binding  on  other 
churches.  Measures  were  taken  to  make  col- 
lections for  the  building  of  a  cathedral  and  a 
small  seminary,  and  the  attention  of  the  clergy 
was  directed  to  the  support  of  the  diocesan 
paper,  the  U,  S.  C.  Miscellany,  This  paper 
will  be  edited  hereafter  by  Rev.  Richard  Ba- 
ker, the  Rev.  Dr.  Lynch  having  been  appointed 
to  other  duties,  besides  the  pastorship  of  St. 
Mary's,  and  requested  by  the  bishop  to  aid 
him  in  preparing  for  publication  the  works  of 
the  lamented  Dr.  England.  Rev.  Dr.  Corco- 
ran, second  vicar  at  the  cathedral,  is  professor 
of  dogmatic  theology  and  sacred  Scripture  in 
the  seminary.  Rev.  J.  P.  Dunn  is  cuperior  of 
the  seminary  and  assistant  in  the  duties  of  the 
cathedral.  Rev.  Dr.  Lynch  will  give  a  course 
o/hetureB  on  ecclesiastical  history  to  the  stu- 


Diocess  or  Mobile.— The  DaXJi;!!  Moa^ 
titer  of  Mobile,  Dec.  9th,  contains  an  inters 
esting  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  orphan 
asylums  in  that  city,  and  of  the  expenses  in- 
curred during  the  past  year.  We  gather  from 
it  the  following  particulars. 

Receipts  of  the  Asylum  during  the  year 
ending  Dec.  1st,  1845,  in  cash,  $8,231  40; 
otherwise  than  cash,  1^219;  total  $3,460  40. 
Expenses,  $3,450  40.  In  this  are  not  in- 
eluded  expenses  for  water  and  medical  attend- 
ance, both  of  which  are  furnished  gratuit- 
ously. During  the  year  there  were  111  chil- 
dren in  the  asylum,  13  were  placed  out  as  ap- 
prentices, and  2  died.  Present  number  in  the 
asylum,  96 ;  highest  number  at  any  one  time, 
99 ;  average  number,  95. 

By  this,  it  will  be  seen  that,  taking  the  aver- 
age number  of  children  at  95,  and  the  total  ex- 
pense at  $3,450  40,  the  cost  of  each  child, 
comprising  board,  clothing,  schooling,  wash- 
ing, nursing,  &c.,  besides  insurance  and  seve- 
ral repairs,  amounts  for  the  last  12  months 
only  to  $36  32,  or  $3  02  per  month. 

Besides  the  two  orphan  schools,  male  and 
female,  the  Sisters  keep  also  a  free  day  school 
for  girls,  at  which,  for  the  last  two  years,  from 
40  to  60  children  have  received  gratuitous  edu- 
cation. 

The  account  of  the  lady  managers  of  the 
asylum  is  as  follows. 

December  Ut,  1845. 
Catholic  Female  Charitable  Society, 

Dr. 
To  funds  in  Treasury,    ....    $   786  60 
To  amount  of  proceeds  of  last  orphan 

fair, •     .    3,508  10 

Subscriptions  and  donations  received 

since, 186  75 

$4,481  45 

CONTRA — OR. 

By  amount  paid  to  orphan  asylum  as  per  Sis- 
ters* account, $2,323  00 

For  insurance, 73  10 

For  expenses  of  six  Sisters,    .    .         300  00 
Distributed  by  relief  committee  to 

distressefl  persons, 60  00 

Advanced  for  next  fair,  ....  452  00 

Paid  on  lot  purcha.sed  from  M*-.  P. 

McT^skey, 400  (H) 

In  treasury',  Dec.  1st.  1845,    .    .         873  35 

$4,481  45 

Most  of  the  amount,  $873  35,  as  reported 

in  the  treasury  on  the  1st  inst,  has  been  since 

appropriated,  leaving  actually  at  this  date,  Dec, 

6th,  in  treasury,  only  $163  85. 
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DiocEss  or  New  Orleans. — Ordination. — 
On  Sunday  last,  the  7th  of  December,  an  or- 
dination took  place  in  the  parish  church  of  the 
Assumption.  Bishop  Blanc  conferred  the  ton- 
sure on  Messrs.  Simon  Arminger  and  J.  Hig- 
gins.  The  order  of  subdeacon  was  at  the  same 
time  conferred  on  Messrs.  Hyacinth  Tumoine, 
John  Flannagan  and  Jeremiah  Monahan,  and 
the  holy  order  of  deacon  on  Mr.  Anthony 
Theves.  On  Monday,  Dec.  8th,  the  feast  of 
the  Conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  in  the 
same  church  Bishop  Blanc  conferred  the  holy 
order  of  priesthood  on  the  last  named  gentle- 
man.— Propagaieur  Catholique, 

DiocEss  or  Louisville. — Ordination  and 
Cmflrmatioii.— 'On  the  26th  of  October,  at  St. 
Rose's,  Ky.,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Miles  raised  to 
deaconship  the  Rev.  R.  A.  Clarkson,  and  the 
Rev.  T.  J.  Ryan;  to  subdeaconship,  the  Rev. 
J.  V.  Edclcn :  Messrs.  A.  R.  Gangloff,  J.  T. 
Buchman,  and  J.  A.  Kelly  received  the  ton- 
sure and  minor  orders.  These  gentlemen  are 
members  of  the  order  of  St.  Dominic. 

The  number  of  persons  confirmed  was  61. 

J  new  Cathedral— The  Right  Rev.  Bisiiop 
Coadjutor,  Dr.  Chabrat,  (who  has  recently 
returned  from  Europe,)  in  concert  with  the 
members  of  the  congregation  of  the  cl)urch 
of  St.  Louis,  has  resolved  to  un'lertake  the 
erection  of  a  cathedral  in  Louisville. 

The  Rev.  Father  Larkin  has  couimcnccd  the 
erection  of  college  buildings  on  the  spacious 
lot  which  he  purchased  recently  from  Mr.  Ja- 
cob. The  edifice  will  be  196  feet  long,  and 
will  probably  be  so  far  completed  next  sum- 
mer, as  to  be  fit  for  the  reception  of  pupils. — 
Cath.  Jidcocate. 

DiocEss  OF  St.  Louis. — Comecration.^^ 
The  new  church  of  St.  Vincent  of  Paul,  situ- 
ated in  Soulard's  Addition,  South  St.  Louis, 
was  solemnly  consecrated  on  Sunday  last,  16th 
inst.  The  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Kcnrick,  attended 
by  Rev,  F.  Vandevclde,  S.  J.,  as  assistant 
priest,  and  by  the  Rev.  F.  Amat  and  Rev.  J. 
Serretta  as  deacons,  and  by  a  numerous  clergy, 
amongst  whom  were  the  Very  Rev.  A.  Mar- 
tin, V.  G.,  of  Vinccnnes,  and  Rov.  B.  Roux, 
canon  of  the  cathedral,  officiated  upon  that 
solemn  and  interesting  occasion.  The  solemn 
high  mass  of  the  dedication  was  celebrated  by 
the  Very  Rev.  F.  Cellini,  attended  by  Rev.  F. 
Amat,  as  deacon,  the  Rev.  J.  Serretta,  as  sub- 
deacon,  the  Rt  Rev.  bishop  officiating  pontifi- 
cally.    The  eonaecTatio/i  senooa  was  preached 
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to  a  very  large  auditory,  congregated  to  wit- 
ness this  most  sublime  and  imposing  ceremony. 

This  new  church  is  a  beautiful  edifice,  and 
a  great  ornament  to  the  city. — C.  Newi  Letler. 

DiocESs  OF  Chicago. —  Cathedral  of  St. 
3fari/s,  Chicago,  ///.—This  fine  new  church 
was  solemnly  consecrated  and  dedicated  to  Al- 
mighty God,  under  the  invocation  of  the  B.  V. 
Mary,  on  Sunday,  the  6th  ultimo.  The  Rt. 
Rev.  Dr.  Quarter,  bishop  of  the  diocess,  offi- 
ciated on  the  occasion,  and  delivered  the  con- 
secrating sermon.  The  Rev.  W.  J.  Quarter, 
brother  of  the  bishop,  celebrated  a  solemn  high 
mass. 

Ordination.— The  Rt.  Rev.  W.  Quarter, 
bishop  of  Chicago,  held  an  ordination  in  his 
cathedral,  on  the  Sth  ultimo,  when  five  sem- 
inarians received  the  ecclesiastical  tonsure. 
Three  of  these  gentlemen  were  promoted  to 
the  minor  orders,  and  two  to  the  order  of  sub- 
deaconship. On  the  17th  ult.,  another  sem- 
inarian received  tonsure  and  minor  orders,  and 
two  were  ordained  subdeacons. 

On  the  19th,  three  were  raised  to  the  holy 
onler  of  deaconship  ;  and  on  the  20th,  two  of 
the  deacons.  Rev.  Francis  P.  Derwin  and  Rev. 
Philip  Conlan,  were  ordained  priests. — Ibid. 

The  New  Year. — The  entrance  upon  a 
new  year  is  a  kind  of  observatory  from  which 
men  in  general  survey  the  past  and  the  fu- 
ture ;  the  past,  to  examine  what  advances  have 
been  made  in  their  schemes  of  real  or  imagin- 
ary happiness;  the  future,  to  calculate  their 
further  course,  and  the  best  means  of  promo- 
ting the  ends  they  have  in  view.  It  is  this 
circumstance,  together  with  the  uncertainty  of 
human  things  which  it  recalls  to  the  mind, 
that  gives  an  impulse  to  hope,  awakening  a 
universal  spirit  of  mutual  felicitation,  and 
causing  us  to  meet  on  every  side  with  smiling 
faces  and  kind  words.  In  the  present  position 
of  things,  there  is  perhaps  more  than  ordinary- 
cause  for  extending  to  each  other  the  wish  ol 
happiness  and  peace.  If  the  ravages  of  war 
are  not  yet  witnessed  amongst  us,  we  hear  at 
least  the  rumors  of  wars,  which  must  grate 
upon  the  ears  of  all  the  true  friends  of  religion 
and  social  order.  The  angry  conflict  of  na- 
tions is  a  dreadful  evil,  under  any  circum- 
stances, even  such  as  render  it  unavoidable. 
Even  when  a  people  are  compelled  to  rise  up 
in  arms  for  the  vindication  of  their  rights,  it  is 
a  scourge  that  must  bring  itv  \\&  \mii  ^  ^^\ 
amount  of  suffenng  bo\h  i^>]\>\^  «sA  -^fciiX^, 
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and  so  disturb  the  current  of  national  prosper- 
ity as  to  require  many  long  years  to  flow  away 
before  it  can  resume  its  wonted  course.  Ab- 
stracting:, however,  from  the  signs  of  the  times, 
which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  have  been  ordained 
by  an  all-wise  Providence  rather  to  act  as  an 
admonitory  lesson  and  to  inspire  caution,  than 
to  portend  the  calamities  of  which  they  are 
oftentimes  the  precursors,  we  have  reason  to 
rejoice  and  be  thankful  in  our  existing  circum- 
stances, and  to  anticipate  a  continuance  of 
the  blessings  which  have  been  enjoyed  during 
the  past  year.  Peace  at  home  and  abroad,  a 
flourishing  commerce,  a  spirit  of  industry  and 
enterprise  are  just  subjects  of  mutual  con- 
gratulation in  a  public  point  of  view,  and  the 
opportunities  which  individuals  possess  of  re- 
alizing happiness  in  the  private  circle,  are 
not  less  worthy  of  acknowledgment.  But,  in 
addition  to  all  this,  we  may  gladly  cast  our  eye 
upon  the  prospect  of  religious  aflairs,  which, 
untrammelled  by  political  restraints,  are  lefl  to  j 
the  success  or  the  failure  which  their  own  re-  > 
sources  in  truth  will  of  themselves  bring  about. 
Catholicity  is  achieving  trium])h8  on  every 
side.  While  the  sects  are  continually  deploring 
the  endless  and  inevitable  divisions  among 
them,  which  are  the  necessary  consequences  ! 
of  a  separation  from  the  parent  stock,  the  Ca- 
tholic church  presents  an  unbroken  front,  the 
glorious  etfect  of  her  conservative  principles 
of  unit}',  and  advances  with  steady  step  in  the 
conquest  and  salvation  of  souls.  In  a  few 
months  hence,  the  city  of  Baltimore  will  ex- 
hibit an  imposing  evidence  of  this  fact,  in  the 
august  assembly  of  bishops  who  will  meet 
there  for  the  sixth  provincial  council,  more  nu- 
merously than  on  any  former  occasion,  nine 
prelates  having  been  consecrated  within  the 
last  three  years.  All  these  considerations  may 
well  inspire  us  with  joy,  and  awaken  the  anti- 
cipation of  numerous  and  signal  blessings  du- 
ring the  ye'ar  which  has  just  commenced.  It  is 
for  those  whose  lot  has  been  cast  under  such 
circumstances  to  receive  these  blessings  with 
grateful  acknowledgment,  and  to  turn  them, 
each  one  in  his  own  particular  sphere,  to  the 
great  ends  of  social  and  domestic  happiness. 
Among  the  means  which  are  exerted  in  order  to 
promote  these  desirable  objects,  the  influence 
of  the  press  holds  a  conspicuous  rank.  To 
impart  wholesome  knowledge,  to  encourage 
virtue,  the  basis  of  true  happiness,  and  to  cen- 
lure  vice,  its  uncompromising  enemy,  to  diffuse 
ibemBtotwdprinciplen  which  will  Jead  men  to 


a  proper  estimate  and  a  wise  administration  of 
the  blessings  dispensed  by  heaven,  ought  to 
be  the  pole-star  of  a  periodical  publication,  and 
of  the  press  in  general.  We  shall  not  lose 
sight  of  this  responsible  relation  in  which  we 
stand  with  the  community,  and,  in  entering 
upon  another  year  of  labor  in  the  good  cause, 
it  only  remains  for  us  to  extend  to  our  patrons, 
and  our  fellow-citizens  at  large,  those  cordial 
wishes  for  their  happiness  which  the  season 
suggests.  We  wish  them  a  Happt  New  Yeak 
in  the  highest  and  fullest  sense  of  the  term. 

To  COBRESPONDBNTS  AND  RXADBHS. 

We  acknowledge,  with  many  thanks,  the  re- 
ception of  the  following  papers. 

1.  The  Sybil,  a  review  of  D'Israeli's  work 
bearing  the  same  title. 

2.  RonUt  as  seen  by  a  New  Yorker,  a  review 
of  a  recent  work  of  the  same  name. 

5.  Benvenuto  Cellini,  a  review  of  a  very  in- 
teresting book  of  Cellini,  translated  from  the 
Italian. 

4.  The  Primacy,  a  refutation  of  certain 
strictures,  in  a  late  number  of  the  "  True  Ca- 
tholic," on  Bishop  Kenrick*s  able  work. 

6.  Ji  Fortnight  among  the  Chippewas,  con- 
cluded, and  The  Ottawas  at  Mackinaw,  inter- 
esting sketches  of  Indian  life. 

These  papers  will  aflbrd  much  pleasure  to 
our  readers,  while  they  serve,  in  some  degree, 
as  an  index  to  the  character  and  variety  of 
matter  that  will  enrich  the  pages  of  our  Maga- 
zine. Several  other  able  articles  are  in  pre- 
paration for  our  work,  on  topics  of  the  deepest 
interest  at  the  present  time.  California  and 
Oregon,  objects  of  engrossing  attention  at  this 
moment,  and  the  field  of  recent  exploration 
by  travellers  and  scientific  men,  will  occupy 
a  due  share  of  our  space.  The  reader  will 
peruse  with  pleasure  the  introduction  to  this 
subject,  in  the  present  number  of  our  periodi- 
cal. We  invite  special  attention  to  the  lead- 
ing paper,  which  will  be  found  a  scorching 
refutation  of  Michelet's  infamous  book  on 
spiritual  direction,  and  a  severe,  though  richly 
merited  reproof  of  the  ignorant,  infidel,  or  ma- 
licious men  who  do  not  hesitate  to  commend 
such  writers  as  Michelet  to  public  favor.  The 
article  to  which  we  allude  ought  to  be  circu- 
lated as  much  as  possible,  that  the  community 
may  discover  the  base  expedients  which  are  re- 
sorted to  by  certain  men,  in  the  name  of  phi- 
losophy or  religion,  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
Catholicity.  This  one  article  alone  is  worth 
the  subscription  of  the  whole  volume ;  but  we 
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are  happy  to  in  form  our  friends  that  we  ihalJ 
present  them  with  many  others  from  the  stme 
bi^  source,  and  from  pens  of  equal  distinction 
in  the  literary  and  theological  circles. 

One  word  in  regard  to  our  embellishments. 
The  friends  of  iMt.  St.  Mary's  will  hail  with 
delight  the  elegant  representation  of  an  insti- 
tution which  has  rendered  so  much  service  to 
religion  and  education.  We  are  indebted  to  a 
distinguished  alumnus  of  the  college  for  the 
historical  sketch  of  its  origin  and  progress, 
which  is  replete  with  interest,  and  unlblds 
several  incidents  which  were  unknown  to  the 
public  generally. 

In  this  number  we  have  commenced  the  pub- 
lication of  a  musical  series,  which  may  be 
found  useful.  The  compositions  will  be  ori- 
ginal, and  only  such  as  will  be  likely  to  please 
the  popular  taste. 

The  piece  furnished  in  the  present  number 
is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Dielman,  professor  of 
music  at  Mt.  St.  Mary's  college,  whose  ge- 
nius and  professional  acquirements  need  no 
praise  at  our  hands. 

To  render  the  intelligence  department  of  the 
51agaziue  more  complete,  we  shall  devote 
some  space  monthly  to  a  summary  of  secular 
news,  confining  ourselves  to  a  mere  statement 
of  facts,  and  observing  a  perfect  neutrality  in 
pi>litical  matters.  Marriages  and  deaths, 
which  occur  among  Catholics,  will  also  bu  re- 
corded, if  such  information  be  forwarded  to  the 
publisher.  The  communications  of  corre- 
spondents, on  subjects  within  the  sphere  of  the 
Magazine,  will  be  thankfully  received. 

Our  friends  will  perceive  that  the  Magazine, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  new  year,  has  put  on 
a  new  dress,  and  we  think  that  the  change  of 
appearance  in  the  cover  will  be  considered  an 
improvement.  This,  with  other  matters,  is  an 
evidence  of  the  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
publisher  to  render  the  work  fully  deserving 
of  public  patronage.  We  respectfully  solicit 
from  the  friends  of  the  Magazine,  their  assist- 
ance tu  extending  its  circulation,  that  a  greater 
amount  of  good  may  be  effected,  and  that  the 
work  may  be  investcrl  with  increased  attrac- 
tions iu  the  ornamental  department. 

The  Ivoby  Crucifix. — This  wonderful 
piece  of  sculpture,  which  has  been  already 
described  in  the  Magazine  by  one  of  its  poeti- 
cal contributors,  is  now  being  exhibited  for  the 
admiration  of  the  citizens  of  Baltimore.  It  is 
credibly  stated  to  have  been  executed  by  a 


monk  of  Genoa,  who  had  never  learned  the 
art  of  sculpture ;  but  whose  ardent  devotion 
inspired  him  with  an  ideal  perfectly  true  to 
nature,  and  so  vividly  impressed  upon  his 
mind,  that  he  fashioned  the  cumbrous  block  of 
ivory  to  the  model,  and  produced  a  work  of 
art  which  is  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world, 
and  the  perfection  of  which,  as  a  representa- 
tion of  nature,  must  be  witnessed  iu  order  to 
be  conceived.  It  has  been  exhibited  in  New 
York  and  Boston,  and  all  who  have  seen  it 
have  been  struck  with  the  admirable  expression 
which  the  author  has  given  to  the  inanimate 
material,  and  with  the  power  which  the  image 
of  the  dead  Christ,  thus  represented,  exercises 
over  the  feelings  of  the  spectator.  Let  all 
make  it  a  point  to  visit  this  wonderful  speci- 
men of  monastic  skill :  it  is  equally  worthy 
the  attention  of  the  Christian  and  the  lover  of 
the  fine  arts.  The  Catholic  must  certainly  re- 
joice in  perceiving  the  tribute  which  is  thus 
involuntarily  paid  to  the  salutary  influence  of 
sacred  memorials,  as  used  in  our  church,  when 
thousands  of  Protestants  gaze  in  mingled  sen- 
timents of  astonishment  and  veneration  upon 
the  features  of  the  cnicified  Saviour. 

Corrections  in  the  Almanac. — We 
have  been  requested  to  state  that  the  Kev.  John 
Ma£:uirc  is  pastor  of  the  Catholic  church  at 
Nashville,  Tennessee.  Ilis  name  does  not 
appear  in  the  Almanac  for  1846,  it  havin«;  been 
omitted  in  the  oificial  account  of  the  diocess, 
through  mistake.  The  editor  of  the  Almanac 
takes  pleasure  in  making  (his  correctioii,  and  in 
announcing  that  Rev.  Mr.  Maguire  is  still  pur- 
suing his  very  useful  services  to  religion  at 
Nashville. 

The  Pittftburg  Catholic,  a  weekly  paper  pub- 
lished at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  was  inadvertently 
omitted  in  the  list  of  Catholic  periodicals.  Iu 
a  work  consisting  of  so  many  minute  details, 
it  is  unfortunately  a  very  easy  matter  to  lose 
si^ht  of  some  things,  when  they  are  not  speci- 
fied in  the  ofiicial  returns  forwarded  to  the 
editor  and  publisher. 

OBITUARY. 
Died,  at  Taney  Town,  Md.,  on  the  17th  inst., 
Kev.  Nicholas  Zocchi,  aged  72  years.  Mr. 
Zocchi  was  a  native  of  Italy,  but  for  the  last  41 
years  a  laborious  and  zealous  missionary  in  the 
archdiocess  of  Baltimore,  having  served 
through  nearly  all  that  time  the  missions  at 
Taney  Town  and  Westminster.  May  he  rest 
in  peace. 
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SECULAR  DEPARTMENT. 
Doings  at  Washington, 

The  month  of  December,  appointed  by  law 
for  the  annual  meeting^  of  congress,  has  passed 
off  with  every  prospect  of  a  long  and  important 
session. 

The  resolution  of  Gov.  Cass  in  the  (Jnited 
States  senate,  calling  on  the  committees  on 
military  atfairs,  on  the  militia,  and  on  naval 
affairs,  to  inquire  into  tlie  condition  of  our 
army,  na\'y,  and  militia,  with  a  view  to  their 
efliciency  in  case  of  emergency,  as  well  as  to 
their  present  augmentation,  gave  rise  to  a  de- 
bate of  a  very  animated  kind,  from  which  it 
may  be  inferred  that  the  president's  views  on 
the  Oregon  question  are  approved  of  and  will 
be  sustained  by  all  partie<«,  and  that  there  is  a 
prospect  of  a  speedy  crisis  in  our  difficulties 
with  Great  Britain.  Gov.  Cass's  resolutions 
were  predicated  upon  the  state  of  the  Oregon 
negotiation,  which  ha.<9  terminated  for  the  pre* 
sent  without  any  hope  of  agreement  upon  the 
part  of  either  of  the  great  parties  interested,  and 
which,  unless  arrested  by  the  mediation  of 
some  thinl  friendly  power,  must  plunge  both 
countries  into  all  the  horrors  of  war. 

Rumor  indicates  that  the  resumption  of  the 
fHendly  relations  between  this  country  and 
Mexico  will  load  to  some  important  results,  the 
most  prominent  of  which  will  be  the  inclusion 
of  the  Califomias  within  the  territorial  limits  of 
Texas,  and  by  consequence  in  those  of  the 
United  States. 

The  action  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature 
in  regard  to  the  revision  of  the  naturalization 
laws  has  given  rise  to  quite  a  lively  discussion 
in  the  House  of  Reprosontativcs  of  the  United 
States,  from  which  it  is  very  manifest  that  Na- 
tive Americanism,  if  not  dead,  beats  with  so 
feeble  a  pulse  as  to  be  in  its  last  agony.  The 
movement  in  Congress  on  this  subject  reminds 
us  very  much  of  a  fashion  of  the  ancients,  who, 
when  every  other  effort  failed,  would  bring  in 
the  dtad  body  as  a  last  expedient  to  awaken  pop- 
ular  sympathy.  It  won't  answer  in  this  in- 
stance, and  the  grim  corpse  of  Nativism  will 
And  no  one  to  honor  it  with  a  funeral  vigil,  or 
to  light  it  to  its  grave,  save  perhaps  some  dis- 
appointed bigot  who  has  preserved  his  church- 
burning  torch,  or  that  l«*an  apology  for  a  cor- 
poral's guanl,  which,  in  the  hall  of  Repre- 
sentatives, still  affects  a  tenderness  for  its 
memory  and  a  faith  in  its  resurrection. 
TAe  bi)}  to  admit  Texas  into  the  uaion  has 
tbeHauge  o/'EepreseatativeB  bytLltirge 


majority,  and  beyond  all  doubt  will  become  a 
law,  the  faith  of  the  nation  being  pledged  by 
the  adoption  of  the  joint  resolutions  of  the  ses- 
sion of  1844.  The  spirit  which  has  actuated 
the  Hon.  Abbot  Lawrence  and  the  Hon.  N. 
Appleton  in  their  respective  answers  to  letters 
addressed  to  them  by  **  Me  Massachiueitt  SiaU 
Texas  Oimmiiiee"  is  the  true  American  spirit, 
and  is  the  exponent  of  the  feelings  of  all  good 
men  of  all  parties  on  this  subject  as  well  out  of 
as  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts.  The  former 
of  these  distinguished  gentlemen,  speaking  of 
this  Texas  movement,  says  :  "  I  deem  further 
action  on  the  subject  on  my  part  useless,  and 
that  Texas  now  virlnaUy  composes  a  part  of 
the  union,"  and  the  latter  gentleman  tells 
them ;  "  I  can  not  take  part  in  this  Texas 
movement.  For  all  practical  purposes,  as  far 
as  the  people  arc  concerned,  I  consider  the 
question  as  settled." 

Some  incidental  discussion  has  also  arisen 
on  the  subject  of  the  tariff,  the  election  of 
printer,  on  the  rightful  claimant  of  the  Flori- 
da seat,  and  the  appointment  of  chaplains. 
Upon  the  latter  question,  the  only  speaker  was 
Mr.  Petit  of  Indiana,  who  fails  not  with  every 
revolving  year  to  battle  strenuously  against 
electing  chaplains  to  congress.  The  remarks 
of  this  gentleman  appear  not  to  have  received 
much  favor  with  the  house  of  representatives, 
yet  they  seem  to  us  entitled  to  weight,  and 
difficult  to  combat  successfully.  The  idea  of 
selecting  two  chaplains  to  congress  of  different 
denominations  must,  to  have  reason  in  it  at  all, 
have  proceeded  from  the  fact  that  the  members 
hold  various  and  discordant  religious  tenets, 
and  that,  therefore,  congress  should  try  to 
gratify  as  many  religious  tastes  as  possible.  In 
carrying  out  this  idea,  however,  our  legislators 
should,  if  they  are  disposed  to  be  consistent, 
have  gone  farther,  and  have  given  to  all  re- 
ligions a  turn  at  the  chaplaincy.  This  might 
have  been  partially  effected  by  according  one 
day  of  the  session  to  each  of  the  fractions  into 
which  Protestantism  is  broken  up.  We  can 
not  refrain  from  presenting  to  our  readers  the 
condensed  report  of  Mr.  Petit's  quaint  re- 
marks, which  we  extract  from  the  correspond- 
ence of  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  December  20th. 
A  resolution  was  next  offered  providing  for 
the  election  of  two  chaplains  of  different  de- 
nominations for  the  House  and  Senate,  to  in- 
terchange weekly. 

Mr.  Petit,  of  la.,  moved  to  amend  by  strik- 
ing out  the  words  "different  denominatioos." 
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Why,  aaked  he,  shoald  there  be  two  cbftplains 
of  difierent  denominations  ?  What  could  be 
the  object,  unless  it  were  to  fix  error  upon  one 
house  or  the  other.  There  was  but  one  true 
religion,  and  if  so  all  others  must  be  wrong. 
If  one  of  the  chaplains  should  be  orthodox,  the 
other  must  be  heterodox.  If  there  was  but 
one  true  rehgion,  let  there  be  two  chaplains  of 
whatever  denomination  the  house  might  deem 
right.  But,  otherwise,  we  should  have  the 
truth  spoken  one  week,  and  error  on  the  week 
following.  After  further  remarks,  he  said  he 
utterly  despised  and  loathed  the  man  who,  pro- 
lessing  to  be  the  commissary  general  of  hea- 
ven, came  here  and  electioneered  for  office. 

Mr.  Hopkins  said  he  had  offered  the  resolu- 
tion in  conformity  with  precedent,  and  with  a 
▼iew  of  saving  time,  moved  the  previous  ques- 
tion, which  was  seconded. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  amend- 
ment, and  it  was  rejected  almost  unanimously. 

Mr.  Petit  then  asked  to  be  excused  from 
voting  on  the  resolution,  and  claimed  the  right 
of  giving  his  reasons  therefor.  In  the  fiist 
place,  he  was  afraid  the  house  would  foist 
upon   him  a  chaplain  whose  doctrines  and 


whose  conduct  he  might  not  like.  Secondly, 
he  did  not  want  to  vote  for  a  man  who  had 
been  sending  him  letters  asking  the  support  of 
the  Democratic  majority  of  the  house.  Was 
this  appeal  to  ^  party  in  conformity  to  the  pure 
doctrines  of  Christianity  ? 

Here  Mr.  Harly  called  Mr.  P.  to  order,  on  the 
ground  that  on  such  a  motion  it  was  not  in  order 
to  refer  to  letters  received  from  a  candidate. 

The  chair  niled  Mr.  P.  out  of  order,  but  the 
house  by  a  large  vote,  permitted  him  to  pro- 
ceed in  order,  wheron  he  stated  that  his  other 
reason  for  not  wishing  to  vote,  was  that  be 
desired  to  offer  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that 
members  shall  pay  the  chaplains  out  of  their 
own  pockets.  But  he  repeated  that  if  there 
were  to  be  two  chaplains  of  dilTereut  denomi- 
nations, the  senate  would  have  the  first  choice, 
and  they,  being  better  and  older  men,  would  of 
course  choose  the  right  denomination,  because 
they  would  know  which  had  the  true  apostoli- 
cal succession.  (Laughter.)  The  conse- 
quence would  be  that  the  house  would  be 
compelled  to  put  up  with  a  fourth-rate  man  of 
a  diiferent  denomination,  who  would  teach 
error  and  false  doctrine. 
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Memoin  of  Father  Ripa,  durins;  thirteen  years* 
residence  at  the  court  of  Peking  in  the  service 
of  the  emperor  of  China,  ^c.  Selected  and 
banslated  from  the  Italian  by  Fortunato 
Pmndi.  New  York:  Wiley  and  Putnam. 
12mo.  pp.  174. 

In  this  volume  the  reader  will  find  a  con- 
densation of  Father  Ripa's  history  of  the  Chi- 
nese college,  as  far  as  it  regards  the  incidents 
of  his  residence  in  the  celestial  empire.  As 
we  shall  probably  notice  the  work  more  fully 
hereafter,  we  shall  merely  state,  for  the  pre- 
sent, that  it  is  a  very  interesting  narrative,  af- 
fording some  insight  into  the  zeal  and  wisdom 
of  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  and  written  in  that 
simple  and  natural  style  which  is  character- 
istic of  truth.  This  book  forms  No.  V  of 
Wiley  and  Putnam's  Foreign  Library,  and  is 
handsomely  printed. 

Lives  of  the  Saints,    By  the  Rev.  Alban  But- 
ler.   Baltimore :  Metropolitan  Press. 
Nob.  V  and  VI  of  this  valuable  series  have 
been  received,  and  they  give  evidence  of  con- 
siderable energy  on  the  part  of  the  publishers. 
J%e  Youth's  Director,  or  Familiar  instructions 
fir  young  people,  ifc.    New  York :  R.  Cod- 
din^n.    24mo.  pp.  820. 
Thu  little  voliuB^  is  m  tnnslation  of  one  of 


the  best  moral  works  in  the  French  language 
for  the  direction  of  young  persons.    It  can  not 
be  too  much  recommended  to  them  as  an  en- 
lightened guide  in  reference  to  all  matters  con- 
nected with  their  spiritual  welfare. 
The  Life  of  St.  Theresa,  foundress  of  the  refor- 
mation of  the  barefooted  Carmelites.    By  the 
Rev.  Alban  Hutler  ;  with  the  novena  of  St. 
Theresa.    Revised  and  approved  by  the  V. 
Rev.  Felix  Varela.    New  York:  R.  Cod- 
dington.    32ino.  pp.  180. 
The  biography  of  tliis  distinguished  saint  of 
modern  times  has  always  been  a  favorite  sub- 
ject of  spiritual  reading  among  the  more  de- 
vout portion  of  the  sex,  portraying  as  it  does 
the  trials  and  the  triumphs  of  Virtue  amid  the 
dangers  of  the  world.     The  book  before  us, 
though  a  reprint  from  Alban  Butler's  Lives 
of  the  Saints,  has  the  advantage  of  contain- 
ing the  life  of  the  saint  in  a  separate  form, 
and  may  for  this  reason  be  found  more  con- 
venient. 

The  Catholic  Weekly  Instructor,  Derby :  Rich- 
ardson &  Son. 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  Cunningham, 
the  agent  in  Philadelphia,  eight  monthly  parts 
of  the  Weekly  Instnictor  for  \M&.    \l*\«^  v^- 
riodical  published  in  England,  andY)^  ^^v^  «&.- 
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cellence  and  variety  of  its  contents,  is  well  de- 
serving of  extensive  patrona§re. 
The  Excellence  and  Practice  of  Devotxon  to  the 
Holy  Virgin,  or  the  knowledge  and  love  of 
Mary ;  translated  from  the  French  of  Father 
De  Gallifety  8,  J.    Derby:  J.  Richardson 
and  Son.    82ino. 
Devotions  to  Jesus  in  the  adorable  sacrament  of 
the  altar.    Derby :  J.  Richardson  and  Son. 
82mo. 
My  Sanour*8  Tomb  ;from  the  French  of  Father 
Geramb,  Trappist.    Derby:  J.  Richardson 
and  Son.    32nio, 
Preparation  for  Death ;    from  the  French  of 
Father  Crasset,  S.  J.  By  Rev.  R.Newaham. 
Derby  :  J.  Richardson  and  Son.    32mo. 
Tales  designed  chiefly  for  the  young.    By  Canon 
Schmid.  Translated  from  tlie  German,  with 
numerous  illustrations.    Dublin:  J.  DufTey. 
Conformity  with  the  will  of  God  ;  from  the  Ital- 
ian of  St.  Liguori.     By  Rev.  J.  Jones. 
Derby :  J.  Richardson  and  Son.    32mo. 
For  all  the  above  mentioned  volumes  we  are 
indebted  to  the  kind  attention  of  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham.   The  first  book  in  the  list  is  a  very 
solid  and  useful  treatise  on  devotion  to  the 
mother  of  God,  vrith  excellent  prayers  for 
the  practice  of  the  same.     The  second  is  a 
manual  of  devotions  for  those  who  belong  to 
the  confraternity  of  the  blessed  sacrament. 
The  third  is  a  most  instructive  meditation 
on  the  passion  of  Christ.     The  fourth  is  a 
collection  of  prayers  for  obtaining  the  grace 
of  a  happy  death,  with  admirable  devotions  for 
the  sick.    The  fifth  id  part  1  of  a  series  which 
will  imbodythe  tales  of  Canon  Schmid,  whose 
extraordinary  talent  in  writing  for  the   in- 
struction and  entertainment  of  youth  has  won 
for  him  a  wide-spread  fame.  The  last  is  in  the 
usual  style  of  the  fainted  author.     All  these 
publications,  the  last  excepted,  are  ornamented 
with  handsome  engravings. 
Jn  adtiress  delivered  before  the  Mount  Savage 
Catholic  Temperance  BeneficicU  Society,  Oct. 
6M,  1843.    By  P.  R.  Steck,  Esq. 
A  vigorous  and  impressive  appeal  in  behalf 
of  the  good  cause  of  temperance. 
The  Catholic  News- Letter.    Edited  by  an  asso- 
ciation of  gentlemen.     St.  Louis,  Mo. 
This  is  the  title  of  a  weekly  paper,  lately 
commenced  in  St.  Louis,  and  published  by 
Mr.  W.  J.  Mullen,  at  $2,50  per  annum  in  ad- 
vance.   Judging  from  the  numbers   of  the 
News- Letter  that  we  have  received,  it  will  be 
conducted  with  spirit  and  ability,  and  will  l>e 
a  valuable  auxiliary  in  the  cause  of  religion. 
We   wish  its. conductors  the  most  flattering 
success. 

The  Ursuline  Manual,  or  a  collection  of  prayers, 

spiritual  exercises,  SfC.   Revised  by  the  Very 

Rev.  John  Powei,  D.  D.,  and  approved  by 

(he  Rt.  Rev.  John  Hughes,  D.  U.,  bishop  of 

New  York.    New  V^ork :  E.  Dunigan. 

We  have  received  from  the  publisher  a  copy  of 

this  new  edition  of  the  Ursulme  Manual,  whose 

merits  as  a  book  of  devotions  are  universally 

acknowledged.    The  distinguishing  feature  of 


the  present  edition  is  the  richness  and  splendor 
of  ornament  which  have  been  lavished  upon 
it,  and  which  render  it  unquestionably  the 
most  beautifully  executedprayer-book  that  we 
are  acquainted  with.  We  are  much  pleased 
to  see  this  increasing  advancement  in  the  de- 
coration of  works  of  piety.  The  elegancies  of 
art  can  not  be  bestowed  upon  a  more  legiti- 
mate object,  and  we  are  willing  to  believe  mat, 
while  such  improvements  bespeak  a  more  cor- 
rect and  refined  taste  in  the  community,  the 
labor  and  outlay  of  publishers  who  strive  to 
meet  the  wishes  of  the  people,  will  be  re- 
warded with  a  generous  patronage. 
Zenosius,  or  the  Pilgrim- Convert.  By  the  Rev. 

Charles  Constantine  Pise,  D.  D.,  author  of 

Aletheia,  &c.    New  York:  E.  Dunigan. 

18mo.  pp.  279. 

With  this  volume  Mr.  Dunis:an  has  com- 
menced the  publication  of  his  Home  Library,  a 
series  of  works  suited  to  the  family  circle.  We 
are  pleased  to  find  that  the  first  in  the  list  is  so 
well  adapted  to  the  object  in  view.  The  plan 
of  Dr.  Pise's  narrative  is  happily  conceived 
and  well  executed.  His  Pilgrim- Convert  is 
led  from  his  native  place  to  the  eternal  city, 
and,  in  the  course  of  his  progress,  which  is  di- 
rected bv  the  angel  of  peace,  he  discovers 
more  and  more  fully  the  evils  of  sectarianism 
and  the  blessings  of  Catholic  unity.  His  con- 
version to  the  true  faith  is  sealed  by  the  bene- 
diction of  the  holy  Father,  and  he  returns  to 
his  home,  full  of  joy  and  eratitude.  The  style 
of  the  writer  in  this  production  is  character- 
ized by  his  usual  grace  and  elegance,  and, 
what  seems  to  us  a  decided  improvement,  pos- 
sesses a  degree  of  vigor  whicn  renders  it  far 
more  agreeable. 
Father  Felix:  a   Tale.      By  the  author    of 

*«Mora  Carmody,"  «' Harry  Layden,"  &c. 

New  York:  E.  Dunigan.     18mo.  pp.  219. 

Having  been  very  favorably  impressed  by  a 
former  proiluction  of  the  author  of  Father  Fe- 
lix, we  looked  into  this  volume  with  high  ex- 
pectations, and  we  must  say  that  we  have  not 
oeen  disappointed.  The  narrative,  which  im- 
bodies  a  good  deal  of  instruction  in  relation  to 
Catholic  doctrine  and  practice,  possesses  a 
sprightliness,  a  variety  of  incident,  and  a  na- 
turalness in  the  characters,  which  can  not  fail 
to  delight  the  reader.  On  page  30  the  author 
mentions  a  prece|)t  of  the  church  for  the 
time  of  advent  which  we  are  not  acquainted 
with.  It  is  no  doubt  more  edifying  not  tog^ve 
or  attend  a  soiree  in  Advent  than  to  do  so ;  but 
we  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  precept  on 
the  subject.  Page  50,  line  12,  we  would  sug- 
gest the  use  of  the  conjunction  or  instead  of 
nor.  We  are  of  opinion  also  that  the  expres- 
sion on  page  150,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
second  paragraph,  is  rather  too  strong.  That 
the  discipline  of  the  secret  regarded  the  euchar- 
istic  institution,  is  an  historical /ad ;  but  the 
church  does  not  exactly  teach  it.  This  vol- 
ume is  the  second  of  the  HoTne  Library,  and 
very  neatly  printed. 

OCh  Other  notices  unavoidably  omitted. 
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ROME  AS  SEEN  BY  A  NEW  YORKER. 


Rome  oi  teen  by  a  JVeto  Yorker  in  1843-4. 

<'Boma!  Ront!  Roma! 
Non  e  plu  cume  era  prima." 

New  York  and  London :  Wiley  &  Put- 
nam. 1845.    1  vol.  12mo.,  pp.  21G. 


TOOK  up  this  little 
volume  with  no  slig^ht 
feeling  of  curiosity  to 
know  what  a  citizen  of 
our  commercial  empo- 
rium would  make  of  the 


great '' eternal  city,"  the  ancient  capital 
of  the  Cesars^  and  the  present  metropolis 
of  Christendom.  "Rome  as  seen  by  a  Mw 
Varker,^^  we  mused,  must  be  a  new  Rome, 
altogether  different  from  the  old  Rome  we 
used  to  know,  and  in  which  we  passed 
so  many  delightful  years  of  our  life.  It 
is  Tery  difficult,  if  not  bordering  on  im- 
possibility^  that  one  who  was  raised  amid 
the  perpetual  changes  and  daily  progress 
of  a  city  which  sprang  into  existence  but 
yesterday,  and  yet  has  already  become  a 
giant,  shonld  estimate  arijgiit  the  oldest 
Voj^  V^^No.  2,  6 


city  in  the  civilized  world,  and  the  most 
changeless  one  in  modern  times  j  or  that 
one  whose  mind  has  been  filled  from 
earliest  life  with  the  mysteries  of  Wall 
street  exchange,  and  with  speculations  in 
up-town  lots,  should  properly  appreciate 
a  city  remarkable  for  every  thing  else 
more  than  for  a  spirit  of  commercial  spec- 
ulation. Still  more  ditficult  is  it,  we 
thought,  for  a  Protestant,  reared  with 
hereditary  feelings  of  hostility  to  the 
mother  church,  to  take  an  impartial  view, 
and  to  form  or  present  a  correct  estimate 
of  the  great  centre  and  capital  of  Catho- 
licity. To  perform  this  task  with  suc- 
cess, the  visiter  of  Rome  should  be  not 
only  a  Christian,  but  a  Catholic;  other- 
wise it  were  vain  to  expect  that  he  will 
enter  fully  into  the  spirit  of  the  place  or  of 
the  people;  he  may,  indeed,  see  what 
appears  externally,  but  he  can  not  be 
expected  to  penetrate  what  is  internal ;  he 
may  examine  and  describe  the  mere  shell 
of  society ;  he  can  not  taste  himself,  nor 
exhibit  to  others  the  keineV. 
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Such  were  our  musiDgs  and  anticipa- 
tions when  we  entered  on  the  perusal  of 
the  work  before  us.  Nor  were  we  wholly 
disappointed.  The  book  is  precisely  what 
it  purports  to  be,  "  Rome  as  seen  by  a  Mw 
Yorker;'^  that  is,  as  the  author  himself 
candidly  acknowledges  in  the  preface, 
Rome  as  seen  "  with  the  ideas,  prepos- 
sessions, and  prejudices  of  an  American 
and  a  New  Yorker."  It  is  also,  as  he 
admits  with  equal  candor  at  the  close  of 
the  work,  a  "superficial  survey"  of  the 
"eternal  city,"  though  we  could  not 
understand  why  he  adds  that  it  was  "ne- 
cessarily" so.*  Surely  we  had  already 
superficial  books  in-  abundance,  without 
adding  another  to  the  list.  Our  age  is  so 
vastly  enlightened,  that  it  would  really 
seem  as  if  no  book  could  prove  accepta- 
ble to  it  which  is  not  superficial.  We 
are  learned  enough  already  ;  we  have  little 
time,  and  less  inclination,  to  think  on  dif- 
ficult subjects,  or  even  to  peruse  those 
works  which  undertake  to  do  our  think- 
ing for  us  by  going  to  the  bottom  of  things. 

Still  the  book  has  its  merits,  and  merits 
of  a  high  order.  It  is,  in  the  main,  honest, 
candid,  and  correct  in  its  statements,  as 
far  as  it  goes ;  and  it  is  marred  by  about 
as  little  prejudice,  whether  religious  or 
political,  as  we  could  have  expected. 
Catholics  are  so  much  accustomed  to 
misrepresentation  and  abuse  that  they 
generally  feel  grateful  for  very  small 
favors,  and  are  disposed  to  thank  the 
writer  who  is  honest  enough  to  tell  even 
a  portion  of  the  truth,  and  to  abstain  even 
ever  so  little  from  indulging  in  a  rancor- 
ous ^and  slanderous  spirit.  In  this  candor 
and  exemption  from  prejudice,  our  writer 
is  far  in  advance  of— we  are  sorry  to  say 
it — a  fair  authoress  of  our  own  country  ;t 
while  he  compares  most  advantageously 
with  most  of  the  English  travellers  in 
Italy,  of  whose  books  we  can  scarcely 
speak  with  proper  temper.  If  we  except 
Mr.  Eustace,  and,  perhaps^  a  few  others 


•Page  204. 
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with  whom  we  have  not  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  make  an  acquaintance,  this  clan  of 
writers  has  produced  little  else  but  ma- 
licious libels  of  Italy,  and  of  every  thing 
Italian ;  and  their  malignity  has  generally 
increased  a  hundred- fold  when  they  came 
to  speak  of  Rome.  From  the  polished 
Mr.  Addison,  and  the  ill-natured  and 
splenetic  Samuel  Sharpe,*  esquire,  down 
to  the  sneering  Lady  Morgan  and  the 
veritable  Mrs.  Trollope  herself,  these  gos- 
siping TroUopes  of  both  sexes  seem  to 
have  vilified  and  calumniated  the  Italians 
in  exact  proportion  to  the  liberality  and 
kindness  universally  extended  to  them  in 
Italy.  Nor  does  this  fierce  spirit  appear 
to  have  been  soHened  by  the  progress  of 
refinement  which  has  softened  every  thing 
else.  And  what  is  most  remarkable  about 
these  writers  is  the  fact  that,  with  scarcely 
an  exception,  their  sympathies  are  more 
pagan  than  Christian.  They  discourse 
learnedly,  eloquently,  and  impartially  of 
pagan  Rome,  the  splendid  seat  of  the 
Cxsars;  they  have  little  but  contemptu- 
ous sneers  to  bestow  on  Christian  Rome, 
the  no  less  splendid  seat  of  the  popes. 

Truly  gratified  were  we  to  find  that  our 
New  Yorker  had  too  much  taste  and  good 
sense  to  imitate  this  herd  of  fashionable 
libellers.  We  opened  his  work  with  a 
feeling  of  impartiality  for  him,  both  be- 
cause he  was  a  fellow-countryman,  and 
because  he  enters  on  his  task  with  no  pre- 
tension, and  even  with  the  candid  ac- 
knowledgment recorded  above.  Hence, 
in  our  rapid  review  of  his  production,  we 
are  not  disposed  to  be  over-censorious, 
but  rather,  in  accordance  with  the  well 
known  advice  of  Horace,  "not  to  be 
offended  with  a  few  faults"  interspersed 
with  so  much  that  is  fraught  with  real 
merit.  If,  as  impartial  critics,  we  feel 
compelled  to  notice  some  blemishes  of 
style,  a  few  blunders  in  point  of  fact,  and 
an  occasional  evidence  of  prejudice,  we 
hope  we  shall  do  it  in  no  carping  spirit, 

*So  completely  annihilited  by  BaretU  in  hit 
work  on  Italy,  pohUihcd  at  Londoa  in  1760,  ia 
I  two  vols.  8to. 
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but  rather  with  a  view  to  offer  to  the 
unknown  author  a  few  practical  hints 
for  a  second  edition,  to  which  we  hope 
his  work  will  soon  pass.  Should  these 
strictures  ever  meet  his  eye,  we  hope 
thejr  will  be  received  in  the  same  spirit  in 
which  they  are  made.  He  is  probably  a 
young  man,  and  may  not  disdain  to  learn 
something  even  from  one  whom  he  might 
be  inclined  to  view  as  an  opponent,  accord- 
ing  totheold  m^ximjasest  et  abhostedoeeri. 

The  style  is,  in  general,  easy,  fluent, 
and  correct.  But  the  author,  with  a  little 
more  care,  might  have  made  it  still  more 
elegant  and  pleasing.  There  arc  occa- 
sionally expressions  which  grate  rather 
harshly  on  ears  refined;  such  as  "to  «e- 
ereily  hold,*'*  "  ornamental  as  ii?c//,"t  and 
"can  improve  on  even  natitre.'^t  We 
notice,  likewise,  a  few  instances  of  awk- 
wardness and  want  of  perspicuity  in  the 
construction.  The  author  also  quotes 
Byron  entirely  too  much;  he  should  have 
bethought  himself  that  those  quotations 
have  long  since  become  stale,  and  that 
writers  of  taste,  especially  in  England, 
have  for  several  years  past  viewed  them 
as  no  longer  admissible.} 

With  a  little  more  attention  and  research 
our  New  Yorker  might  have  boon  also 
somewhat  more  accurate  in  his  descrip- 
tions, as  well  as  in  his  statements  of  facts. 
He  appears  to  have  frequently  availed 
himself  of  a  privilege  claimed  by  our  coun- 
trymen who  dwell  a  little  farther  north, 
and  to  have  guessed  at  certain  things  which 
he  surely  should  have  taken  sufficient 
pains  to  ascertain  with  certainty  before  he 
ventured  on  putting  them  in  his  book. 
Thus,  speaking  of  the  grand  colonnades 
in  front  of  St.  Peter's  church,  he  says : 
"  and  the  two  semieirchs  of  the  embracing 
colonnade  are  formed  by  three  hundred 
columns,  forty  feet  high,  sweeping  around 
thepuuza  in  quadruple  rows,  and  crowned 
by  colossal  statues  of  saint8."|  There 
are  several  inaccuracies  in  this  passage. 
Those  sweeping  arches  are  not  semicir- 
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cular,  but  elliptical,  and  the/oet  of  the  el- 
lipsis are  carefully  marked  on  the  pave- 
ment, so  that  when  the  spectator  stands 
at  either  of  those  two  points  the  four  rows 
of  columns  forming  the  circumference  of 
the  ellipsis  appear  as  one.  Few  deeroni 
fail  to  point  out  this  phenomenon  to  trav- 
ellers. Again,  instead  of  three  hundred, 
there  are  two  hundred  and  eighty-four  col- 
umns, and  eighty-eight  pilasters,  making 
in  all  three  hundred  and  seventy-two.  We 
believe  also  that  the  columns  are  more 
than  forty  feet  high ;  for  the  colonnade  is 
eighty  Roman  palms,  or  about  fifty- three 
of  our  feet  in  height.  He  might  have  added 
that  the  colonnade  is  eighty-two  palms 
wide,  (about  fifty-five  feet,)  and  that  it  is 
surmounted  by  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
two  statues  of  saints,  fourteen  palms  high!  • 

His  Yankee  shrewdness,  though  put  in 
requisition,  was  still  more  at  fault  in  re- 
gard to  Saint  Mary  Major's,  in  which  he 
puts  nearly  twice  as  many  Ionic  columns 
as  had  been  placed  there  originally  by  the 
architects!  He  might,  perhaps,  have 
succeeded  much  better  in  calculating  the 
amount  of  money  annually  expended  by 
the  Romans  in  purchasing  church  candles. 
•'  A  Yankee,"  he  says,  "  would  feel  in- 
clined to  calculate  how  much  money  they 
burn  up  every  year  in  church  candles. 
The  interior  of  the  basilica  (of  St.  Mary 
Major's)  consists  of  an  immense  nave, 
divided  from  the  aisles  by  seventy  Tonic 
columns  of  while  marble."t  Forty  would 
have  been  much  nearer  tlu?  mark.f 

Speaking  of  the  ball  which  surmounts 
the  dome  of  St.  Peter's,  he  says  : 

"It  is  eight  feet  in  diameter,  and  the 
guide  says  that  it  can  hold  sixteen  people. 
A  prudent  man  would  rather  not  be  one 
of  the  sixteen,  for  with  only  two  friends 
and  myself,  it  seemed  to  swng  back  and 
forth,  and  to  yield  to  every  gust  of  wind, 
and  we  could  readily  fancy  that  the  thin 
sheet  of  copper  of  which  it  is  made  mis^ht 
easilv  give  way.,  or  that  our  weight  might 
topple  it  down  from  its  proud  eminence, 
and  make  it  bound  from  lantern  to  dome, 

*For  all  these  particulars,  see  Fa«i— Itioo- 
rarto  Ittruttivo  di  Ronm.  P .  454.  ^¥  .^. 
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and  from  dome  to  roof,  till  it  should  at  last 
strike  the  ground,  with  its  precious  con- 
tents, four  hundred  and  thirty  feet  below 
its  starting  point."* 

Now  we  do  not  lay  claim  to  any  great 
amount  of  prudence  or  courage,  yet  we 
can  say  that,  having  been  one  of  a  party 
of  sixteen  who  entered  the  ball  togelher^ 
we  entertained  none  of  iha  apprehension 
which  tortured  the  fancy  of  our  shrewd 
New  Yorker;  but,  on  the  contrary,  we 
fancied  that  the  brave  old  ball,  which  had 
deded  the  winds  for  centuries,  might  still 
survive  our  visit 

While  he  admits  that  "  the  later  popes 
have  ctir(*funy  and  judiciously  preserved 
and  repaired  the  tottering  walls  of  the  co- 
liseum, and  sanctified  it  from  future  rob- 
beries by  consecrating  it  to  the  memory 
of  the  crowds  of  Christian  martyrs  who 
have  perished  in  the  arena,"  he  very  un- 
warrantably, we  believe,  charges  the  ear- 
lier popes  with  having  united  with  the 
Roman  nobles  and  plebeians  in  stealing 
materials  from  it  for  their  palaces  and 
houses.t  History  will  scarcely  sustain 
this  assertion.  The  coliseum  was  dilapi- 
dated partly  by  time,  partly  by  the  bar- 
barians who  so  often  spread  desolation 
through  the  city,  levelling  to  the  ground 
its  proudest  monuments,  and  transform- 
ing it  into  a  vast  marble  ivildernessj  and 
partly  by  the  lawless  rapacity  of  certain 
noble  families  who  long  used  it  as  a  quarry 
for  erecting  their  stately  palaces.  So  far 
from  its  being  true  that  the  popes  shared 
in  or  even  connived  at  liiis  robbery  we 
may  safely  say  that  it  took  place  in  spite 
of  them,  and,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least, 
during  their  absence  at  Avignon.  The 
cutting  Roman  proverb, — "  what  the  bar- 
barians did  not  do,  the  Barberini  accom- 
plished,''f — while  it  points  a  well  merited 
satire  at  a  certain  noble  Roman  family, 
tells  us  pretty  nearly  tlie  whole  truth  about 
the  causes  of  the  present  dilapidated  con- 
dition of  that  ancient  structure. 

•P.  23-4.  t P.  32-3. 
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We  suppose  that  our  author  > 
times  f  Lin  ^Lyiou^ly  quizzed  by  certain  mis- 
chief-loving Roman  wags  aod  oeeronl; 
for  he  tells  us  some  stories  which  he 
would  scarcely  endorse  or  have  us  believe. 
We  have  occasion  to  know  that  there  are 
in  Rome,  as  elsewhere,  a  good  many  per- 
sons who  like  to  play  such  tricks  on  trav- 
ellers, especially  when  they  fancy  that 
they  have  found  one  a  little  verdant  Some 
of  the  Italian  ciceroni,  in  particular,  seem 
to  be  under  the  impression  ihat  ihetr  ser- 
vices iire  enhanced  in  value  in  proportion 
to  the  marvels  they  are  able  to  disclose  to 
their  wondering  employers,  yet,  when 
alone  with  their  own  set,  chuckle  heartily 
over  the  credulity  that  swallowed  theur 
stories.  We  suppose  it  was  some  such  a 
wag  as  this  who  recounted  to  our  New 
Yorker  the  story  which  he  has  carefully 
put  down  in  his  book,  about  the  Roman 
prince  who,  having  been  long  in  the  habit 
of  pelting  the  Jews  with  stonea,  was  re- 
quested by  the  pope  to  ptU  Uiem  rather 
with  fruits  or  nuts,  which  recommenda- 
tion he  thought  he  complied  with  to  the 
letter  by  pelting  them  thenceforth  with  the 
cones  of  pine  trees!* 

On  the  same  principle  we  may,  per- 
haps, explain  the  saying  of  the  waiter  at 
a  Roman  cafe,  in  relation  to  the  Jews  of 
Rome :  "  Oh,  ihey  are  very  nice  people  j 
I  can  hit  them  a  good  rap  on  the  head,  and 
they  never  say  a  word  back.^t  Rut  we 
are  really  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  fact 
that  one  so  shrewd  as  our  New  Yorker 
should  have  been  really  led  to  believe  that 
the  Romans  suppose  all  the  Americans  to 
be  negroes!  The  grounds  of  his  belief 
are  contained  in  the  following  humorous 
passage,  in  which  he  speaks  of  a  young 
lady  whom  he  met  by  chance  in  a  crowd 
assembled  at  Christmas  near  the  church 
of  San  Luigi  del  Francesi. 

She  Hattered  my  progress  in  Italian  by 
guessing  (!)  me  to  be  a  Florentine,  but 
expanded  her  immense  black  eyes  to  an 
inconceivable  size,  when  she  heard  that 


pme. 
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i  was  from  America,  and  exclaimed, 
'  Ikhf  Ftrgin!  you  are  as  white  as  J  am  /' 
In  tnilli  I  was  rather  whitor;  but  we  are 
here  fftnerally  ntpposed  to  bo  negroes ;  and 
ihe  cqfe  ^^meneano,  in  the  IHazza  di 
Spagnag  has  an  emblem  of  our  country 
painted  on  its  sign,  in  the  head  oi'^bhck- 
anwor^  wiih  woolly  hair,  flat  nose,  and 
Ethiopian  lips."^ 

That  same  cafty  or  another  of  the  same 
name,  was  located  in  another  part  of  the 
city  aUogfether  but  a  few  yrars  ago,  though 
we  really  can  not  recollect  having  ever 
seen  or  even  heard  of  that  remarkable 
sign.  One  thing  we  do  know  full  well — 
that  the  Romans  do  not  t^nerally  suppose 
ua  to  be  Ethiopians. 

We  suppose  we  may  set  down  in  the 
category  of  blunders  the  assertion  made 
by  our  author,  that  the  Vatican  contains 
•*  more  than^/bwr  thousamf  rooms, "f  unless 
indeed  that  more  is  made  to  have  a  very 
wide  signification  ; — for  we  have  seen  it 
stated,  on  what  we  supposed  good  au- 
thority, that  it  contains  more  than  double 
that  number:  as  also  the  statement  that 
the  famou?  Greek  MS.  Bible  preserved  in 
the  Vatican  library  dates  back  only  to  the 
n>f/4  century  ;J  we  thought  it  was  con- 
sidered as  old  OS  the/oT/rM,  having  been 
written  out  about  the  time  of  the  first  gen- 
eral council  held  nt  Nice  in  325.  We  are 
even  inclined  to  suspect  that  our  author 
was  a  little  too  credulous  when  he  be- 
lieved, not  from  his  own  observation, 
which  mipht  easily  have  assured  him  of 
the  real  state  of  the  case,  but  on  the  au- 
thority of  a  "ly  UN-eyed  sculptor"  whom 
be  perhaps  never  saw,  that  the  marks  sup- 
po!>ed  to  have  ber^n  left  on  a  stone  at  the 
spot  where  Christ  met  St.  Peter  retreating 
from  martyrdom,  are  those  of  two  rtg/t/ 
feei ;  and  that  of  course  all  the  world  was 
deceived  for  centuries  by  a  very  clumsy 
imposture,  until  this  ''lynx-eyed  sculp- 
tor"— more  "lynx-eyed"  probably  than 
Michael  Angelo  himself— happened  to 
discover  what  no  one  had  ever  before  even 
inspected  f 

Our  author,   however,   makes   some 
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atonement  for  his  occasional  blunders,  by 
telling  us,  in  the  most  good-natured  way 
imaginable,  of  some  laughable  mistakes 
into  which  he  was  betrayed  in  the  article 
of  eatables,  in  which  a  Yankee  is  seldom 
at  fault.    We  give  the  following  extract: 

"There  is,  however,  much  uncertainty 
in  this  practical  course  of  study,  for  in  my 
self  instructing  experiments,  1  once  or- 
dered ntcuzzole  ripicne,  and  it  proved  to  be 
a  stuffed  gourd  !  Another  day  I  had  been 
looking  at  some  ancient  cohnnns  of  Ctptd- 
lino  marble,  and  afterwards  finding  tite 
same  name  in  tlie  diuuer  libt,  I  called  for 
it  from  curiosity, reuiemberingthat  Frank- 
lin had  made  saw-dust  pudding,  and  think- 
ing that  the  Romans  might,  perhaps,  make 
marble-dust  pie,  but  the  CipoUino  appeared 
in  the  form  of  fried  onions!  It  was  thus 
that  I  initiated  my  sell'  into  the  mysteries 
of  tlie  Italian  kitchen,  and  you  may  now 
profit  by  my  experience."* 

Had  he  taken  as  much  pains,  and  ^'one 
through  as  many  "  self-instructing  experi- 
ments," he  mi^ht  have  been  much  iK-tter 
initiated  in  the  higher  mysteries  of  Roman 
manners,  faith,  and  worship.  II(>  would 
then  probably  have  found  out,  what  we 
are  confident  every  intelligent  inhabitant 
of  Rome  already  knew,  that  the  "  mis- 
sion "  given  three  limes  a  year  to  the  Jews' 
dwelling  in  the  Ghettof  consists  of  sonic- 
thing  more  than  that  procession  of**  hid- 
eous ghosts,"  chanting  in  lugubriouit 
strains,  and  sometimes  ''  bursting  out  into 
a  yell  worse  than  any  Indian  war-whoop," 
which  he  so  graphically  describes.^  Had 
he  taken  the  trouble  to  ask  any  of  the  old 
or  young  women  or  children  living  in  that 
quarter  of  the  city,  they  would  have  in- 
formed him,  probably  with  an  air  of  won- 
der at  his  ignorance,  that  the  procession 
which  so  dreadfully  shocked  his  nerves, 
was  but  the  preparation  for  the  "  mission" 
which  consisted  of  prayers  for  the  con- 
version of  the  Jews,  the  regular  service 
of  the  church  offered  up  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, and  eloquent  discourses  delivered  by 
zealous  and  able  men  to  reclaim  them 
from  tlie  error  of  their  way.     And  the 

♦  P.  12S. 
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numerous  yearly  conversions  in  Rome 
even  of  that  obdurate  and  stifT-necked  race, 
effected  under  God  by  the  means  just  in- 
dicated, prove  that,  instead  of  "being 
more  likely  to  frighten  children  into  fits 
than  to  entice  the  Jews  to  conversion," 
they  are  admirably  suited  to  that  end. 
The  Jews  of  Rome  are,  in  fact,  better 
treated  than  they  are  any  where  else  on 
the  continent  of  Europe ;  and  this  truth  is 
the  basis  of  the  current  proverb :  "  Rome 
is  the  paradise  of  Jews."*  The  inscrip- 
tion from  Isaiah, — which  by  the  way  is 
placed  opposite,  and  not  beside  one  of  the 
gates  of  the  Hebrew  quarter,  and  which 
is,  if  our  memory  serve  us,  also  given  in 
Latin  as  well  as  in  Hebrew,  though  in 
both  these  particulars  our  author  seems  to 
think  differently, — is  rather  a  solemn  ad- 
monition to  this  rebellious  people,  than  any 
evidence  of  a  wish  "  to  add  insult  to  in- 
jury.'-t 

If  our  readers  should  be  inclined  to 
think  that,  in  noticing  all  these  things, 
we  arc  insisting  too  much  on  trifles,  we 
hope  ihcy  will  form  a  different  opinion  of 
what  follows.  And  first  we  will  say  a 
word  on  the  subjoined  extract : 

'*  At  the  extreme  end  of  the  church  (St. 
Peter's)  four  colossal  statues,  represent- 
ing the  principal  doctors  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  churches,  support  a  lofty  throne  and 
canopy  of  bronze,  within  which  is  pre- 
served the  patriarchal  chair  of  St.  Peter 
himself.  It  is  shown  to  the  people  only 
for  a  moment,  on  great  festivals,  and  is 
venerated  by  them  as  a  true  relic  of  the 
prince  of  the  apostles  j  but  unbelievers 
whisper  that  when  the  heretical  French 
had  possession  of  the  city  they  found  on 
the  chair  the  Arabic  inscription,  *  There 
is  but  one  God,  and  Mahomet  is  his 
prophet!'  This  makes  it  probable  that 
the  chair  was  brought  from  Palestine  by 
some  of  the  early  crusaders."t 

We  believe  it  was  Lady  Morgan  who 
first  gave  currency  to  this  stupid  and  un- 


*  Roma  e  il  paradivo  dci  Judei. 

t  Our  author  is.  we  believe,  slightly  iDaccurate 
in  g^iTlup;  the  inscription.  lu  Latin  it  is  as  rendered 
by  St  Paul  (Romans  x,  21):  <<Tota  die  expand! 
manus  meas  ad  populum  non  credentem  ct  ooa- 
tradicvntcm :  all  the  dav  long  I  stretched  f<Hlh 
my  hands  to  a  people  unbelieriBfl;  and  cootradict- 
iBg  me,'*    Isaiah  Ur,  2.  ^P- 16-6. 


founded  story,  which,  though  triumph- 
antly refuted  by  Dr.  Wiseman  and  others, 
is  still  circulated  and  believed  by  those  who 
would  fain  tax  Catholics  with  excessife 
credulity!  The  chair  upon  which  the 
''heretical  French"  discovered  the  in- 
scription given  above  was  at  Venice  and 
not  at  Rome ;  in  St.  Mark's  church,  and 
not  in  St.  Peter's :  and  we  suppose  this 
makes  a  slight  difference,  especially  as  it 
was  well  known  that  that  Venitian  chair 
was  presented  to  the  church  by  one  of  the 
doges  who  had  received  it  from  the  east 
But  yet  Lady  Morgan's  fabrication  was 
too  good  to  be  lost.* 

We  have  likewise  reason  to  complain 
of  an  unworthy  prejudice  against  our 
church,  which  peeps  out  occasionally 
from  our  New  Yorker's  pages.  Thus  he 
devotes  one  section  to  the  following  very 
homogeneous  subjects  indicated  in  the  title 
prefixed:  ''Cardinals,  monks,  beggars, 
and  robbers!"  An  appropriate  juxta- 
position truly,  and  in  admirable  taste ! 
Again,  speaking  of  the  erection  by  the 
sovereign  pontiffs  of  the  stations  of  the 
cross  around  the  arena  of  the  coliseum, 
and  of  the  inducements  they  have  thus 
held  out  to  the  faithful  to  visit  the  spot  as 
consecrated  to  the  memory  of  Christ  cru- 
cified, and  of  those  countless  Christian 
martyrs  who  here  poured  out  their  blood 
for  his  sake,  he  says : 

"The  pontiffs  did  not  consider  that  this 
tasteless  obtrusion,  on  such  a  scene,  of  the 
symbols  odhe  present  relieion  of  the  city, 
might  sometimes  lead  the  spectator  to 
contrast  the  modern  Romans  with  their 
ancestors,  and  perhaps  to  attribute  part  of 
their  present  degradation  to  the  influence 
of  the  superstitions  (! )  whkk  are  here  sopaL- 
pabhf  thrust  upon  them.  Although  the 
crimes  and  cruelties  of  the  ancient  IU>mans 
made  their  fall  merited,  yet  their  grandeur 
half  excuses  (!)  their  enormity ."f 

We  scarcely  know  which  predominates 
more  in  this  passage,  its  utter  want  of 
taste,  or  its  downright  paganism.  The 
author  appears  himself  to  have  had  some 

*See  Dr.  Wiseman's  pamphlet  in  reply  to 
Lady  Morgan,  in  which  he  clearly  and  fculv  re- 
iutef  her  false  statement.  t  P*  «'• 
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misgiyings,  for  before  he  had  got  fairly^  to 
the  end  of  his  account  of  the  fierce  blood- 
thirstiness  and  remorseless  cruelty  of  the 
old  Roman  pUbs,  so  oAen  exhibited  on 
this  Terjr  spot  in  iheir  frantjc  shouts  for 
the  blood  of  the  Christians^  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  change  which  he  had 
so  severely  censured  on  the  preceding 
t>if^  wai  all  for  the  better. 

"But  a  thotmind  (he  probably  means 
fifteen  km^rtd)  years  have  purified  the 
arena,  and  looking  wi  h  the  eyes  of  reality 
in  the  place  of  ihoae  of  fancy,  I  saw  only 
a  procession  o  veiled  nuns,  with  slow- 
steps,  pass  unmolested  through  the  arena, 
each  in  turn  stopping  at  the  cross  in  the 
centre,  to  say  a  prayer  for  the  souls  of  the 
martyred/  and  to  give  the  kiss  which  se- 
cured the  promised  indulgnnce.'  The 
wamuit  afimirtr  tf  antiquity  must  confeu 
thai  the  chan^r  is  mitchjoi  ita.  LLiU/^'f  &,c. 

We  might  set  down  tho  following  under 
the  head,  "  elegant  extracts." 

"  As  it  (the  holy  rradlp)  passed,  every 
one  droppfd  on  their  I  bad  grammar]  knees, 
and  iJu;  >i  ...^  i:.  iina  the  priests,  the.  tiro 
mat  nuisances  of  Rotne,  were  stransely 
iBtermixed  in  picturesque  confusion. "t 

Our  author  lUinks  that  "  the  faults  of 
the  Hom^ns  atp  mostly  due  to  their  gov- 
ernment; their  good  qualities  to  them- 
selves."} This  may  he  in  part  true ;  and 
we  think  r^.ir^r>lvr^  ihat  the  papal  govern- 
ment, like  all  oilier  very  old  systems  of 
civil  polity,  might  be  much  improved  ;  and 
we  know  that  the  present  poritiflT  has  made 
a  strong  effort  to  do  so  by  publishing  a  rc- 
Tised  and  greatly  improved  edition  of  the 
municipal  !aws.|  A  to  the  late  opposi- 
tion of  the  papal  government  to  the  con- 
struction, by  a  foreign  company,  of  a  rail- 
road from  Rome  to  Civit&  Vecchea,  one  of 
its  Meditemmean  ports,  and  the  alleged 
discouragement  by  it  of  foreign  intercourse 
and  of  commerce  with  foreign  nations,?  it 
may  be  all  cenauiable  enough  in  a  politi- 
cal point  of  view ;  at  least  we  would  not 

*  Thii  betrayi  a  woful  ignoraooe  of  Cttholie 
doctrioc.  Catholics  ocTer  pray  for  the  louls  of 
"  the  martyred/'  and  the  veriest  old  woman  in 
Rome  could  have  told  our  author  so. 
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undertake,  with  any  hope  of  success,  to 
persuade  our  bustling,  po-ahcad  country- 
men to  the  contrary.  We  might  tell  them 
indeed  that  the  popes  have  been  compelled 
by  bitter  experience  to  disim^^t  furf  is^n  in- 
terference, especially  the  intermeddling 
policy  of  England,  which  has  already  en- 
slaved so  many  nations  too  feeble  or  un- 
wise to  resist  its  machinations.  If  Rome 
did  not  wish  to  charter  the  railroad  com- 
pany, it  was  probably  beeaiise  of  her  aver- 
sion to  a  monoply  which  might  have  en- 
riched the  few  at  the  expeaie  of  the  many, 
and  would  have  deprired  of  their  daily 
bread  very  many  who  hved  by  following 
the  road  as  carriers ;  if  she  be  not  zealous 
to  eDcoiirajy:e  foreign  commerce,  it  may  be 
that  she  does  not  need  it  and  that  it 
would  injure  her  home  market,  which  is 
already  amply  provided  for.  It  is  a  re- 
markable fact  that  provisions  at  Rome  and 
thmughout  Italy  are  much  cheaprr,  if  not 
more  abundant,  than  in  England  with  all 
ta  overgrown  monopolies  and  lioundless 
commerce,  and  that  the  poorer  classes  are 
nmcli  more  cheerful  and  live  more  com- 
fortably and  longer  in  the  former  than  in 
the  latter  country.  The  poorest  people  in 
Italy  can  always  procun*  abundance  of 
bread,  wine,  oil,  and  cheose,  the  great 
staple  products  of  the  country.  Is  it  so  in 
England?  Is  it  so  esppcially  in  misgov- 
erned and  starving  Ireland  ? 

We  an*  aware  that  these  arguments  will 
not  at  all  convince  our  countrymen,  who 
like  so  much  to  hear  the  puff  of  the  steam- 
boat and  locomotive,  and  who  are  scarcely 
at  rest  unless  they  be  in  motion  as  fast  as 
steam  can  carry  them.  They  never  can 
understand  why  other  people  should  not 
be  as  active  and  "  go-ahead  "  as  rapidly 
as  themselves  ;  but  they  ought  to  reflect 
that  old  governments,  like  oki  pcopiej,  do 
not  usually  move  with  as  much  agility  or 
rapidity  as  young  ones.  Besides,  Rome 
should  not  be  iidged  by  ibe  ame  stand ard 
as  New  York  or  London.  If  Rome  wera 
in  the  hands  of  the  New  Yorkers  for  but 
half  a  century,  our  word  for  it,  it  would 
at  the  end  of  that  short  period  be  worse  de- 
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secrated  than  it  has  ever  been  by  Goth  or 
Vandal  in  the  long  lapse  of  centuries.  Its 
ancient  monuments  would  probably  dis- 
appear altoGfother  in  order  that  they  might 
not  cumber  the  ground  nor  thwart  the 
speculations  in  up- town  lots ;  its  most 
valuable  paintings  and  statues  might  be 
sold  fur  large  sums  in  order  that  the 
amount  might  be  invested  more  profitably 
in  conimcTCO ;  its  palaces  would  be  turned 
into  warehouses,  and  its  studios  inio  .shops 
for  the  Wall  street  brokers  ;  pcjrhaps  the 
rotunda  itself  might  become  a  town  hall, 
and  even  St  Peter's  be  desecrated  into  a 
state  house,  and  the  coliseum  into  a  place 
for  mass  meetings  :*  in  short,  mammon 
would  riot  over  the  ruin  of  all  that  is  most 
beautiful,  magnificent,  and  precious  in  the 
*' eternal  city,"  and  the  desecration  would 
be  justilic'd  by  the  onward  spirit  of  the 
age! 

The  impartial  traveller  should  never 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  Rome  is  the 
capital  of  Christendom,  n  religious  more 
than  a  commercial  city.  And  it  is  highly 
honorable  to  the  Romans  that  they  think 
more  of  the  other  world  than  of  this,  more 
of  their  three  hundred  and  sixty  beautii'ul 
churches,  than  of  their  banks  or  shops. 
Rome  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  great  clois- 
ter of  Catholicity,  the  austere  and  essen- 
tially unearthly  city,  with  her  austerity, 
however,  blended  with  majesty  and  tem- 
pered by  mildness.  She  is  very  appro- 
priately placed  in  the  centre  of  the  dreary 
Campagna ;  for  environs  smiling  with 
verdure  would  as  ill  become  her  gravity, 
as  the  din,  workshops  and  smoky  atmos- 
phere of  Birmingham.  She  is  like  an 
oasis  in  the  desect,  or  like  a  bright  jewel 
which  receives  additional  lustre  from  its 
dark  foil.  Her  purity  would  be  sullied  by 
the  foul  breath  of  modern  mammonism, 
and  her  majestic  genius  would  Uy  shriek- 
ing away  from  her  classic  ruins  before  the 
tirst  blast  of  steam  or  the  deafening  noise 
of  machinery.    Her  attribute  of  the  great 

*  Oar  author  tcllt  as  of  •  New  Torkcr  whose 
iCrv/  ex^Mwat'ion  on  seeing  the  coliseum  wai: 
^hmtaplmoe  /or  a  mmu  meeting ! 


monumental  city  would  be  then  torn  fiom 
her  escutcheon  ;  and  along  with  the  spirit 
of  the  antique  she  would  lose  her  very  in- 
dividuality, her  identity  itself.  She  wonld 
be  no  longer  the  grand  mausolenm  of  the 
illustrious  dead,  nor  the  gigantic  museam 
of  ancient  arts  and  monuments.  Her 
monumental  arches  of  Titus  and  Constan- 
tine,  one  of  them  marking  the  period  of 
the  fall  of  Judaism,  and  the  other  that  of 
the  great  triumph  of  Christianity  after 
centuries  of  bloody  persecution,  might  no 
longer  stand  to  tell  of  past  revolutions 
with  their  voiceless  eloquence ;  nor  would 
the  modern  Roman  be  any  longer  inclined 
to  indulge  in  the  proud  boast  that  his 
Angelo  had  lifted  up  the  ancient  Pantheon 
and  poised  it  two  hundred  feet  in  the  air. 
Nor  would  he  any  longer  look  up  to  Saints 
Peter  and  Paul  as  the  founders  of  the 
modern  city  as  truly  as  were  Romulus 
and  Remus  of  the  ancient,  and  by  means 
much  more  hallowed,  because  unstained 
with  blood  or  rapine.  The  latter  were 
suckled  by  the  wolf,  emblematic  of  the 
Gerce  and  blood  thirsty  character  of  an- 
cient Rome ;  the  former  were  nourished 
with  the  mystic  manna  from  heaven,  and 
feasted  on  the  Lamb,  a  fit  emblem  of  the 
characteristic  meekness  and  mildness  of 
the  modern  Christian  capital. 

Much  do  we  regret  that  our  author  did 
not  approach  his  subject  with  some  such 
expanded  ideas  as  these.  In  visiting 
Rome,  he  should  have  put  off  the  spirit 
of  a  New  Yorker,  or  even  of  a  Byron, 
and  have  put  on  that  of  a  Chateaubriand 
or  a  Geramb.  He  should  have  gone 
rather  as  an  humble  pilgrim,  than  as  a 
sight-seeing,  fault-finding  and  guessing 
traveller.  Then  would  he  have  been 
much  better  able  to  appreciate  many  things 
which  he  evidently  did  not  understand; 
and  he  would  have  written  a  book  more 
worthy  his  lofty  theme.  From  his  appa- 
rent candor  and  the  proofs  he  gives  us  of 
his  habitual  disposition  to  be  fair  and  im- 
partial as  far  as  might  be,  we  incline  to 
the  opinion  that  he  certainly  could  have 
written  a  work  of  this  character. 
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But  we  now  cheerfully  dismiss  hii 
fiwila,  and  turn  to  his  excellencies ;  and 
we  will  present  some  extracts  which  af- 
forded us  unmingled  pleasure  in  their 
perusal,  as  being  marked  by  truth  and 
candor,  obtaining  the  mastery  over  error 
and  prejudice.  Many  of  these  passages 
are  honorable  to  his  head  and  heart,  and 
prove  him  to  be  a  man  of  considerable 
shrewdness  and  discrimination.  Some  of 
them  embody  reflections  which  we  have 
seen  in  no  previous  American  or  English 
writer  on  llome;  while  others  contain 
avowals  which  are  very  valuable,  as 
coming  from  a  Protestant  who  often  is  at 
little  pains  to  conceal  his  prejudice. 

He  pays  the  following  tribute  to  the 
artistic  genius  of  modern  Italy,  and  to  the 
liberality  of  the  Roman  government  in 
making  no  discrimination  between  natives 
and  foreigners  in  its  award  of  monumental 
honors :  he  is  speaking  of  a  wing  of  the 
modem  Capitol : 

"  On  its  ground  floor  eight  rooms  are 
filled  with  a  series  of  busts  of  the  most 
illustrious  poets,  painters,  sculptors,  ar- 
chitects, engineers,  and  musicians  of  mo- 
dern Italy,  and  a  native's  breast  must 
swell  with  pride  when  he  looks  at  the  long 
and  honorable  array.  In  thejirst  room  are 
six  busts  of  emitient  foreitrners,  whose 
genius  was  considered  naturalized  by 
their  long  residence  in  Rome ;  and  among 
them,  if  his  future  progress  be  commen- 
surate with  the  rank  which  he  has  already 
attained,  may  hereafter  be  found  the  bust 
of  our  own  sculptor,  Crawford."* 

In  another  placef  he  furnishes  us  with 
an  extract  from  a  Roman  paper  in  which 
Crawford  is  highly  eulogized,  as  well  as 
the  country  which  gave  him  birth. 

"We  hope  very  soon,"  says  this  jour- 
nal, 'Mo  learn  that  the  country  of  this 
wdorfMS  sculptor,  which  raises  so  many 
monuments  worthy  of  her  power,  has 
made  use  of  the  chisel  of  this  young  man 
to  honor  some  of  his  fellow  citizens,  and 
at  the  same  time  herself;  and  that  she 
ha$  thus  bhowii  herself  successful  above 
ertry  other  nation,  while  it  is  given  to  her 
to  exalt  with  honors  and  rewards  the  liv- 
ing who  render  her  glorious^  and  at  the 
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same  time  to  procure  by  the  arts  immor- 
tality for  the  dead."* 

He  gives  us  a  very  graphic  and  beauti- 
ful sketch  of  another  illustrious  foreigner, 
the  German  Oveibeck,  supposed  by  many 
to  be  the  first  painter  in  the  world,  at  least 
since  the  death  of  Baron  Camuccini. 

"  First  among  the  painters  is  Overbeek^ 
the  German  Raphael,  or  rather  Perugins ; 
for  he  coudenms  the  later  manner  of  the 
prince  of  painters,  and  says,  'when  Ra- 
phael forsook  Perugins,  God  forsook  Ra- 
phael.' Another  apothegm  attributed  to 
him,  is  that  *no  one  can  be  a  good  painter 
who  is  not  also  a  good  man.'  His  own 
practice  realizes  his  theory.  He  is  a  most 
devout  Catholic,  nnd  consecrates  all  his 
genius  to  religious  subjects,  which  he 
treats  with  the  utmost  purity  and  eleva- 
tion of  style,  and  with  a  simplicity  and 
freshness  which  appeal  directly  to  the 
heart.  His  studio  (in  the  old  Cenci  palace) 
is  open  to  visiters  on  Sundays  for  an  hour 
in  the  afternoon,  and  each  of  his  pictures 
preaches  an  eloquent  sermon.  He  re- 
ceives you  with  extreme  courtesy,  but  you 
feel  hushed  into  reverence  by  his  gra- 
cious, introspective,  and  saint-like  coun- 
tenance. *  Himself  the  great  original  he 
draws,'  he  'looks  into  his  heart,'  and 
paints.  Upon  his  easel,  at  my  first  visit, 
stood  a  penril  cartoon  of  'Christ  reprov- 
ing the  Pharisees,'  and  the  ideal  propriety 
of  expression  was  faultlessly  perfect.  As 
I  examined  the  picture,  Overbeck  stood 
beside  me,  gazing  earnestly  on  it,  with 
clasped  hands  and  parted  lips,  as  if  he  was 
wholly  absorbed  in  the  subject."  f 

He  admits  the  utility  of  paintings  in 
churches  in  the  following  passage,  in 
which  he  is  speaking  of  the  gallery  of  the 
Capitol : 

"Many  of  the  pictures  are  specimens 
of  the  early  schools  of  art,  hard  and  for- 
mal, yet  possessing  much  simple  sweet- 
ness. Most  of  this  class  are  taken  from 
old  churches,  in  which  they  served  as 
altar-pieces,  or  as  decorations,  preserving 
there  the  sem])lances  of  the  saints,  and 
tcUins:  on  the  walls  the  stories  of  sacred  his- 
tory for  the  benefit  of  the  pions  mileamed, 
who  could  read  them  only  when  thvs  narrated 
in  this  universal  /flwgiMigc."  J 

Of  the  beauty  and  splendid  decorations 
of  the  Italian  churches  he  bears  the  fol- 
lowing honorable  testimony : 

•  11  Tibcrino ;  Giomale  Artif  tico.  17  Feb.  \f^Q. 
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"  The  readers  of  travels  in  Italy  become 
heartily  tired  of  the  churches,  which  are 
so  often  commended  to  their  admiration, 
but  they  should  charitably  call  to  mind 
that  these  edifices  constitute  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  intellectual  food  of  the 
traveller.  Little  would  need  be  said  of 
them,  if  they  were  meh  hart  and  taateksi 
barm  as  are  too  many  of  the  houses  of 
worship  in  America,  but  in  Italy  the  high- 
est genius  of  the  best  architects,  sculptors, 
and  painters,  has  lavished  on  them  centu- 
ries of  its  poetic  labors.  Kings  have  left 
their  own  palaces  unfinished,  and  devoted 
their  revenues  to  adorn  the  abode  of  the 
King  of  kinei.  The  finest  minds  of  the 
nation  have  left  their  impress  on  these 
shrines  of  magnificence ;  the  noblest  con- 
ceptions of  tbe  architect — that  poet  in 
stone  —  have  been  here  imbodied;  the 
painter  has  summoned  his  highest  skill 
when  called  upon  to  represent  some  touch- 
ing event  in  sacred  history  for  the  instruc- 
tion and  improvement  of  the  unlearned 
devout ;  the  sculptor  has  here  left  his 
masterpieces  in  the  statues  of  the  great 
men,  heroes,  divines  and  poets — who  lie 
beneath  the  marble  pavement ;  and  every 
church  thus  becomes  an  interesting  vol- 
ume in  the  history  of  the  past,  recording 
the  great  deeds  of  mind  as  well  as  of  body. 
The  churches  of  all  Catholic  countries  are 
generally  in  the  form  of  a  cross.*  At  the 
extreme  end  is  the  higii  altar,  and  along 
the  sides  arc  ranged  smaller  ones  (dedi- 
cated to  various  saints),  over  each  of 
which  hangs  a  sacred  picture,  oftentimes 
a  masterpiece  of  arL  No  pews  or  benches 
cumber  the  marble  pavement,  but  a  few 
chairs  are  clustered  before  the  altars.    The 

CHURCHF.S  ARE  IfEVER  CLOSED  AOAINST 
WORSHIPPERS,  AND  ENTER  THEM  AT  WHAT 
HOUR  YOU  MAY,  YOU  WILL  ALWAYS  FIND 
SOME  DEVOTEES  KNEELING  BEFORE  THEIR 
FAVORITE  ALTARS,  AND  SEEMINGLY  AB- 
SORBED IN  THEiB  PRAYERS.  Thoy  are 
generally  old  women  of  the  poorer  class — 
for  those  who  find  little  enjoyment  in  this 
world  naturally  seek  for  it  in  another;  (!) 
but  at  high  mass  ladies  of  the  highest 
wealth  and  birth  kneel  on  the  pavement 
beside  the  beggar;  and  at  other  times  a 
fierce  looking  man  is  often  seen  prostrat- 
ing himself  on  the  altar  steps,  and  appa- 
rently repenting  most  sincerely  of  some 
great  crime."  f 

This  is  saying  a  great  deal  for  the  vital 
piety  and  religion  of  the  Romans,  much 

*  Rather   doubtful  — the  exiitene*  of  lateral 
cbapeis  doea  not  aJwavi  prorc  thii. 
/>.  ^,  46, 


more,  we  Tenture  to  say,  than  eoold  be 
said  even  by  a  Protestant  in  favor  of  the 
piety  of  any  Protestant  country  in  tbe 
world,  our  own  not  excepted.  And  we 
cap  testify,  from  our  own  observation  da- 
ring a  resident  of  more  than  four  years 
in  Rome,  that  the  above  statement,  far 
from  being  exaggerated,  falls  very  much 
short  of  the  truth.  Daily  devotion  in  the 
churches  is  not  confined  to  pious  old 
ladies  and  fierce  looking  men ;  it  pervades 
all  classes  and  grades  of  society. 

The  Romans  are  as  chariuible  as  they 
are  pious,  as  the  following  extract  shows : 

''  But  even  admitting  the  faults  of  the 
Roman  people  to  be  as  great  and  as  nu- 
merous as  their  worst  detractors  charge, 
they  would  be  made  pardonable  by  their 
warm  hearted  charity,  *  which  covereth  a 
multitude  of  sins.'  Their  practical  be- 
nevolence surpasses  that  of  any  other  na- 
tion. The  many  poor  among  them  share 
their  mite  with  the  poorer  j  the  very  beg- 
gar wlio  has  been  fortunate  in  his  aim- 
seeking,  divides  his  gains  with  his  less 
lucky  comrade;  the  rich  bestow  boun- 
teous and  systematic  charity ;  and  the 
number  and  magnificence  of  charitable 
establishments  for  the  relief  of  sufifering 
humanity  are  unapproached  in  any  other 
country  of  Europe.  Hospitals  for  every 
form  of  disease,  and  for  ail  classes  of  the 
wretched,  abound  in  every  city,  and  their 
inmates  are  zealously  and  kindly  tended 
by  self-sacrificing  sisters  of  charity,  who 
devote  themselves  to  these  painful  duties, 
in  the  just  belief  that  they  are  thus 
rendering  the  most  acceptable  religious 
service.  Other  charitable  oflices  are  i)er- 
formed  by  various  confraternities,  similar 
to  the  misericordia  of  Florence.  Of  these, 
one  secretly  sends  relief  to  needy  but 
respectable  families ;  another  pays  off  op- 
pressive debts,  contracted  by  the  honest 
poor  in  times  of  sickness  and  accident; 
another  relieves  friendless  prisoners ;  an- 
other seeks  out  the  sick  poor ;  and  another 
still,  when  all  other  benevolent  exertions 
have  proved  faithless,  carries  the  dead 
with  decent  ceremony  to  the  grave.  When 
we  find  the  feelings  which  prompt  these 
manifold  acts  of  kindness,  extending 
through  every  class,  we  can  pardon  them 
their  transgressions  of  some  other  points 
of  the  moral  law."  • 

Most  travellers  in  Italy  complain  of  the 
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aBnoyftnce  occuioned  hj  beggars;  but 
had  they  as  much  charity  as  the  lulians 
would  seem  to  possess  from  the  above 
testimony,  they  would  not  be  so  much 
annoyed  at  being  asked  for  an  alms  in  the 
usual  humble  and  religious  manner  of  the 
Italian  beggars,  who  always  approach  you 
making  a  pittance  *'  per  Vamor  di  Dio — ^for 
tlM  lore  of  God."  There  is  this  differ- 
ence between  the  Italians  and  some  other 
More  enlighUned  nations,  that  whereas  the 
former  allow  the  poor  to  enjoy  their  per- 
sonal freedom,  and  to  seek,  if  they  choose, 
relief  from  the  well  known  and  exhaust- 
leas  charity  of  the  public,  the  latter  im- 
merse them  in  poor-houses,  as  if  poverty 
were  a  crime!  Our  New  Yorker  joins  in 
the  general  outcry  against  mendicants; 
but  we  were  almost  gratified  to  find  that 
he  was  annoyed  by  English  and  Ameri- 
can, as  well  as  by  Roman  beggars,  and 
thia  in  Rome  itself!  *  It  seems  that  Eng- 
lish and  American  adventurers  in  Italy 
not  unfrequently  attempt  to  levy  contri- 
butions on  their  countrymen  in  this  way, 
and  sometimes  under  false  pretexts.  We 
knew  of  one  such  case  ourselves,  in  which 
the  mendicant  was  a  New  Yorker.  Our 
iuthor  did  not,  it  seems,  chance  to  fall  in 
with  the  merry  Roman  beggar,  who,  on 
being  refused  an  alms  under  the  usual 
fenn — **niMC%  earo  mio — 1  have  nothing, 
■y  dear  sir,"— exclaimed,  laughing,  "  I 
viah  I  had  been  born  in  one  of  your 
pockets !"  But  in  the  following  passage 
we  recognise  another  old  acquaintance, 
pretty  faithfully  drawn,  with  the  excep- 
tion, perhaps,  of  the  decorations  bor- 
rowed from  dame  rumor : 

"Ifany  of  them  have  regular  stations, 
sad  the  mnd  flight  of  steps  leading  up 
to  the  TrmUa  det  monii  is  occupied  by  a 
jolly  old  fellow,  who  runs  about  the  land- 
mg  places  on  his  hands  and  knees,  to 
which  are  strapped  pieces  of  wood.  He 
bids  a  cheerful  good  morning  to  every  one 
who  comes  down  or  up  the  teala,  and 
clatters  up  to  them  f  on  his  wooden  shod 
extremities,  expressing  his  pleasure  that 
they  are  going  to  have  such  a  fine  day  to 
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see  the  beautiful  city,  and  finishing  his 
ffossip  with  the  laughing  inquiry,  *  and 
how  much  is  your  generous  excellency 
going  to  give  me  this  morning?'  Half  a 
cent  makes  him  very  contented,  and  he 
will  readily  change  a  whole  one,  return- 
ing a  half  cent  with  profuse  thanks.  He 
is  said  to  have  become  quite  rich  at  this 
business,  and  to  have  lately  given  his 
daughter  a  wedding  portion  of  five  hun- 
dred dollars."* 

Speaking  of  the  Italian  wines,  our 
author  makes  a  very  judicious  remark, 
which  has  often  struck  us  with  great 
force,  as  to  the  influence  of  their  general 
use  on  the  great  cause  of  temperance. 
Drunkenness  is  a  vice  almost  unknown 
in  France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  other  wine 
countries ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  this 
circumstance,  together  with  the  greater 
cheerfulness  and  sociability  of  the  people, 
is  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  general 
use  of  wine,  not  so  much  as  a  beverage 
as  an  article  of  diet.    He  says  : 

"  The  great  cause  of  temperance  among 
us  would  receive  extensive  and  perma- 
nent benefit  from  the  cheap  manuiacture, 
from  our  native  grapes,  of  similar  beve- 
rages, as  harmless,  if  not  beneficial,  in 
their  effects,  as  they  are  agreeable  in  their 
flavor."  t 

He  admits  also — though  we  really  can 
not  award  him  much  credit  for  the  ad- 
mission— that  *'  the  monasteries  were  the 
asylums  of  learning  during  the  dark  (!) 
ages;"  and  adds:  "Nothing  has  been 
made  in  vain — not  even  monks — and  few 
bodies  of  laymen  have  left  behind  them 
more  titles  to  the  gratitude  of  posterity 
than  the  much  abused  wearers  of  the  mo- 
nastic robe  and  cowl."  Of  the  mendi- 
cant friars  he  does  not  entertain  so  high 
an  opinion,  though  he  admits  that  *'  they 
conduct  themselves  with  extreme  outward 
propriety,  and  arc  seldom  seen  in  the 
streets  after  dark,  or  in  any  place  of  pub- 
lic amusement;"  and  that  "  though  much 
is  said  of  their  immorality,  nothing  is 
proven."^  One  would  think  that  Chris- 
tians, and  especially  charitable  ones, 
should  not  charge  on  others  crimes  of  a 
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grievous  nature,  without  sufficieut  proof, 
and  on  mere  suspicion;  yet  the  contrary 
practice  prevails  to  a  deplorable  extent, 
and  this  is  precisely  the  reason  why  most 
of  our  fashionable  books  of  travels  paint 
Catholic  countries  in  colors  so  dark  and 
hideous. 

Our  New  Yorker  devotes  a  chapter  to 
the  Vatican,  of  which  he  furnishes  us 
with  perhaps  as  good  an  account  as  could 
have  been  given  in  so  contracted  a  space. 

"  By  the  side  of  St.  Peter's,"  he  says, 
''  stands  the  Vatican  palace ;  and  it  is  a 
worthy  companion  of  the  great  cathedral, 
not  so  much  for  its  architecture,  or  its 
extent, as  for  its  unparalleled  col- 
lections of  sculpture  and  painting.  The 
statues  from  Greece  and  ancient  Rome, 
the  antique  sarcophagi,  vases,  candelabra, 
altars,  and  inscriptions,  the  paintings  of 
the  *  divine  Raphael,*  and  the  like,  here 
fill  galleries,  saloous,  halls,  and  temples, 
worthy  of  the  priceless  treasures,  and 
have  all  been  collected  into  this  focus  of 
splendor  by  the  liberality  and  taste  of  suc- 
cessive popes,  who  have  thus  made  the 
Vatican  even  more  famous  as  a  metropo- 
lis of  art,  than  it  was  in  former  days  as 
the  spiritual  forge  from  which  were  ful- 
minated the  terrible  bulls  against  heresies 
and  insubordination,  which  '  with  fear  of 
change  perplexed  monarchs.' "  * 

Were  all  these  invaluable  treasures  to 
be  found  in  England  or  America,  no  one 
would  probably  be  admitted  to  see  them 
unless  on  condition  of  paying  a  good 
round  sum  for  admittance.  Thanks  to 
the  liberality  of  the  papal  government, 
and  to  the  fact  that  it  has  not  advanced 
so  rapidly  as  its  neighbors  in  the  golden 
career  of  enlightenment,  this  is  not  the 
case  at  Rome,  nor  in  any  other  Catholic 
country  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
The  curious  traveller  may  visit  all  the 
churches,  palaces,  villas,  libraries  and 
museums  of  Rome,  without  paying  one 
dollar.  Thus  the  Vatican  museum,  de- 
cidedly the  richest  and  first  in  the  world, 
is  thrown  open  to  the  public  on  the  even- 
ings of  two  days  in  each  week,  Mondays 
and  Thursdays.  In  the  magnificent  villa 
Borghese  there  is  a  Latin  inscription,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  translation: 
•P,  67. 


''The  guardian  of  theTilla  Boighese 
makes  this  proclamation.  Whoever  thon 
art,  if  free,  do  not  here  fear  the  shackles 
of  the  law.  Qo  when  Hum  wiU,  $eek  vriiat 
thou  vfuhat,  depart  vhm  thou  pkatett, 
Tfiese  thingn  jire  prepared  for  ttrangert 
rather  than  the  maeter.  He  forbids  me  to 
impose  severe  restrictions  on  a  well-man- 
nered guest.  Let  good  intents  here  be  the 
only  laws  for  a  friend.  But  if  any  one 
wilfully,  knowingly,  maliciously,  should 
break  the  golden  laws  of  urbanity,  let'him 
beware  lest  the  provoked  keeper  should 
in  turn  break  his  tessera  of  friends  hip.*** 

If  one  of  the  haughty  English  aristoc- 
racy, or  even  if  one  of  our  own  nobility  of 
wealth  and  rank  should  issue  any  such 
proclamation  as  this,  how  we  would  all 
stare,  and  how  unmeasured  the  strains  in 
which  his  praises  would  be  sounded  by 
every  mouth  f  It  would,  indeed,  be  a 
moral  phenomenon ;  a  refreshing  excep- 
tion to  the  iron  hearted  mammonism 
which  freezes  the  sympathies,  withers  the 
feelings,  and  crushes  the  very  heart  of  our 
enHgUaied  age. 

Our  author  says  that,  with  the  except 
tion  of  theological  study  and  its  cognate 
branches,  "every  other  species  of  know-> 
ledge  is  not  merely  neglected,  but  positively 
discouraged  ;"t  yet,  in  almost  the  same 
breath,  he  admits  that  "  instruction  in  the 
mere  elements  of  knowledge «— readings 
writing,  arithmetic  —  and  religion  is  iiH 
deed  bestowed  on  the  people  with  great 
copiousness,  since  in  Rome,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand, 
(nearer  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand,) 
there  are  three  hundred  and  eighty  primary 
sdiools,  which  employ  four  hundred  and 
eighty  teachers,  and  receive  fourteen  thon* 
sand  scholars ;":(  and  he  might  have  added 
that  Rome  has,  moreover,  twenty-four 
colleges,  one  university,  and  many  excel- 
lent schools  of  the  fine  arts.  He  attempt! 
to  explain  away  this  palpable  contradic- 
tion between  his  theory  and  his  facts,  by 
the  assertion  that  those  schools  are  ''under 
the  direction  of  the  priesthood,"  who  take 
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thii  iiBgol>r  meaas  to  diicoiirage  leam- 
iflg  and  keep  the  people  in  igoorance ! 
Of  the  present  pope  he  says : 
"His  holiness,  Gregory  XVI,  is  an  old 
man  of  seventy-eight,  with  very  white 
hair,  and  a  ruoicund  face,  from  which 

frojeets  a  long  and  red  truly  Jloimm*^  nose. 
[is  benevolence,  learning,  and  honesty 
of  purpose,  have  secured  to  him  the  love 
and  respect  of  the  people  in  an  unusual 
degree,  but  he  is  too  feeble  and  intirra  to 
hope  to  enjoy  it  much  longer.  As  he  en- 
tered he  biased  us  all,  making  the  sign 
of  the  cross  in  the  air  with  his  finger, 
kneeled  a  moment  before  the  altar,  and 
was  then  assisted  to  mount  his  episcopal 

throne Each  of  the  cardinals  in 

tarn,  with  their  trains  unfolded  by  their 
TBlets,  slowly  walked  up  to  the  pope, 
kiaoed  his  hand  (not  his  toe),  and  returned 
to  their  seats.  Then  followed  the  music 
of  the  famous  Siztine  choir,  unparalleled 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world.''t 

Of  the  cardinals  he  says : 

"  There  are  seventy  cardinals,^  most  of 
whom  were  present,  and  displayed  a  ven- 
erable arra^  of  grave,  intellectual  heads, 
framed,  as  it  were,  in  their  gorgeous  vest- 
ments. $ Most  of  them  are  of  a 

highly  dignified  and  noble  preseoce,  but 
among  them  was  a  small,  quick  moving 
personage,  with  a  face  full  of  queer  knol» 
and  angles,  who  was  pointed  out  to  mc 
as  OardmaJ  Mezzofanti,  the  most  accom- 
plished linguist  in  the  world.  He  is  said 
to  be  master  of  an  incredible  number  of 
Itnguases,  and  he  speaks  English,  the 
most  difficult  of  all,  with  wonderful  cor- 
rectness. His  words  are  each  uttered 
sepaiBtely  with  the  most  perfect  precision, 
though  he  savs  that  his  only  teacher  has 
beeoSheridan's  Pronouncing  Dictionary, 
and  it  is  by  the  cadences  of  his  sentences 
tlone  that  he  can  be  detected  as  a  for- 
eigner."! 

We  can  confirm  these  statements,  and 
we  are  quite  sure  that  if  our  author  had 
chanced  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Car- 
dinal Mezzofanti,  his  opinion  of  his  pro- 
digious talents  would  have  been  even 
increased. 

We  had  marked  several  other  passages 
for  quotation  or  animadversion;  but  we 
have  already  transcended  our  prescribed 

•  W«  believe  hii  noie  is  neither  pccaliarlr  red 
■or  HoMaii.  t  P.  92. 

i  WhcB  there  are  no  vaoent  hati.— Ed. 
IP.  91.  fP.JAI. 
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limits,  and  we  close  our  notice  with  the 
concluding  remarks  of  the  author,  which 
contain  a  sort  of  roMimt  of  his  work.  If 
he  will  condescend  to  correct  the  more  pal- 
pable faults  of  his  book,  and  to  extend 
somewhat  those  portions  of  it  which  are 
most  correct,  and  valuable,  and  creditable 
to  himself,  we  shall  welcome  with  plea- 
sure a  secx)nd  edition. 

**  We  have  now  concluded  our  survey 
of  the  leading  objects  of  curiosity  in  the 
eternal  city ;  and,  superficial  as  it  has  ne^ 
cessarily  been,  we  may  yet  readily  con- 
ceive how  tach  day,  wk&h  an  Jhneriemi 
pa$ies  in  Rome,  adds  a  year  to  hU  wUelieetual 
i^e.  He  comes  from  a  world  discovered 
only  three  and  a  half  centuries  aco,  to  a 
city  the  history  of  which  goes  back  twen- 
ty-six hundred  years,  and  which  has  im- 
pressed its  characteristics  in  each  epoch 
of  that  long  period  upon  still  existing  re- 
liques,  scattered  over  the  vast  area  once 
covered  by  its  monuments.  Every  where 
he  is  met  by  thrilling  memorials  of  great 
events,  which  he  had  read  of  in  childhood, 
as  of  things  of  another  world.  Each  day 
is  crowded  with  incidents ;  and  the  differ- 
ences of  customs,  and  the  power  of  associ- 
ations, lend  a  charm  to  even  the  most  com- 
mon place  occurrences.  He  finds  the 
flood  of  new  ideas  so  copious  and  rushing 
as  to  be  actually  oppressive.  His  mind  is 
stimulated  and  heated  almost  to  the  ex- 
citement of  fever.  Even  in  the  churches 
he  can  not  find  relaxation  ;  for  the  striking 
ceremonies  of  the  ritual  are  inconceivably 
powerful  iu  impressing  the  soul  through  the 
eye  and  the  ear.  If  he  enters  even  when 
the  altars  are  deserted  by  their  oflUciating 
ministers,  his  eye  will  be  caught  and  his 
admiration  aroused  by  some  masterpiece 
of  painting.  The  fine  arts,  whose  trophies 
meet  him  every  where,  indeed  create  in 
him  a  new  sense ;  and,  far  from  palling  on 
his  appetite,  their  beauty  grows  more  and 
more  upon  him  as  his  acquaintance  with 
them  increases,  till  they  become  at  last  so 
indispensable  to  his  enjoyment,  that  their 
want  IcAYes  an  aching  void  in  his  dailv  life. 
The  noble  language,  too,  is  no  small  item 
among  his  minor  pleasures,  and  he  learns 
to  love  its  very  sound,  as  with  a  personal 
afiection.  The  attributes  of  the  people 
harmonize  with  it,  and  he  receives  con- 
stant and  exquisite  gratification  from  the 
general  development  of  beauty  and  grace, 
which  is  an  almost  universal  result  of  that 
innate  sensitiveness  to  their  elements  and 
their  effects,  which  pervadea  aSX  lax^^. 
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*  With  slow,  iductant,  amorous  delay »'  he 
leaves  the  paradise  of  taste^  and,  although 
he  has  learned  to  prize  more  highly  than 
ever  the  political  and  religious  privileges 
of  his  own  free  land,  still,  when  he  calls 
to  mind  the  proud  memories  which  have 
bi'en  inherited  by  the  Romans — the  boun-  j 
ties  lavished  by  nature  upon  their  lovely 


country — the  genius  and  beauty  whieh 
seem  their  birthright— what  they  havt 
been  and  what  they  may  again  boj  and, 
beyond  all  doubt,  eventually  will  be^he 
is  tempted  to  exclaim,  in  imitation  of  Al- 
exander to  Diogenes,  '  If  I  were  not  an 
American,  I  would  be  a  Roman/  "* 

«  Pp.  304-6. 


THE  ROMAN  PRIMAC\^. 


TV  Rtman  /Vtmoey.    The  True  Catho- 
lic :  Baltimore,  December,  1845. 

SN  D  E  R  this  head,  a  cor- 
respondent of  our  neigh- 
i  bor    The   True    CkUholiCy 
I  (utinam!),  reviews  at  con- 
siderable length  the  recent 
work    of  the    bishop    of 
Philadelphia  in  vindication  of  the  primacy 
of  the  apostolic  see.    The  editor  gives  the 
communication   in  the  '*  miscellaneous  " 
class,  for  which  he  declines  being  respon- 
sible, we  know  not  whether  from  any  se- 
cret leaning  to  the  doctrine  which  is  as- 
sailed, or  from  disapproval  of  the  mode  of 
attack.  The  writer  is  not  entirely  free  from 
suspicion  of  Roman  tendencies,  since  he 
holds  it  to  be  indisputable  that  each  bishop 
of  Rome  had  authority  in  the  church  of 
God,  and  he  intimates  that  no  one  disputes 
the  proposition  of  Bishop  Kenrick,  and 
states  that  "  nearly  all  that  he  undertakes 
to  prove  may  be  safely  admitted,''  and 
seems  to  regard  it  superfluous  labor  to  have 
accumulated  such  avast  amount  of  author- 
ities and  facts  as  are  spread  over  488  pages 
of  closely  printed  octavo.    The  Roman 
episcopate  he  admits  to  be  of  divine  insti- 
tution, which  avowal  he  accompanies  by 
claiming  the  same  origin  for  all  episcopa- 
cy :  the  Roman  patriarchate  he  considers 
an  ecclesiastical  arrangement  for  the  more 
convenient  exercise  of  the  episcopal  pow^ 
ers :  but  the  papacy  fills  his  imagination 
wJeii  Afghdul  apeetjes;  fienda  from  th* 


abyss  rise  before  him,  and  he  gives  eX* 
pression  to  his  horror  in  terms  that  may 
create  fears  for  the  soundness  of  his  mind. 

"  The  papacy,"  he  cries,  "  is  the  devil's 
happiest  device  for  the  corruption  of  the 
truth,  for  the  subversion  of  Christ's  king- 
dom, and  for  the  entire  regstablishment  of 
his  own  kingdom  of  darkness." 

Loud  complaints  are  made  of  the  want 
of  a  definition  at  the  commencement  of  the 
work.  As  the  taste  for  scholastic  studies 
is  being  revived  among  the  disciples  of  the 
Oxford  school,  it  may  be  regretted  that  a 
definition  in  strict  form  was  not  premised : 
but  this  the  critic  thinks  would  have  proved 
fatal  to  the  undertaking ;  '*  a  definition  in 
the  beginning  would  have  killed  the  book." 
Let  the  reader  make  the  experimenL  Sup^ 
pose  the  primacy  had  been  declared  to  be 
the  office  of  chief  bishop  in  the  church 
of  God,  could  any  objection  be  reasonably 
made  to  this  definition,  or  any  hindrance 
thence  arise  to  the  array  of  evidence  which 
is  presented?  A  fuller  definition  is,  in 
fact,  given :  "  Among  the  bishops,  one 
presides  over  the  rest  to  preserve  faith  in 
its  integrity,  to  maintain  order,  and  unite 
all  in  the  bonds  of  religious  communion.'' 
This,  however,  does  not  satisfy  the  critic, 
who,  notwithstanding  his  complaints,  dis- 
covers another  definition  on  the  first  page, 
which  to  him  appears  pregnant  with  trea- 
son. 

'*  It  is  bcheved,"  says  the  author, ''  that 
Christ  delegated  to  Peter  a  governing  au- 
thofity,  to  be  exercised  for  the  benefit  of 
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die  church  at  luge,  according  as  the  va- 
riecy  of  times  and  places  may  require." 

"  This/'  the  reriewer  cries, "  is  the  de- 
finition (^  the  papal  authority,  made,  not 
in  the  middle  ages,  but  in  1845.  It  is  a 
power  absolutely  unlimited,  except  by  the 
capacit)'  to  enforce  it." 

There  is,  then,  no  lack  of  definitions ; 
but  one  is  too  rague,  the  other  too  com- 
prehensive.     He  is  alarmed,    however, 
without  fear.    The  spectres  of  the  middle 
ages,  which  haunt  his  imagination,  have 
not  been  conjured  up  by  Bishop  Kenrick. 
The  governing  authority  admits  great  va- 
riety in  its  exercise,  since,  in  the  infancy 
of  the  church,  it  may  not  be  wanting  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  form  and  degree  as  in 
its  maturity.     It  was  not  equally  necessary 
for  the  direction  of  the  apostles  as  of  their 
colleagues  and  successors.    It  is  not  to  be 
employed  in  the  same  manner  in  the  found- 
ing of  churches  by  missionary  bishops  as 
in  their  government  after  their  organization 
under  a  local  hierarchy.    It  is  not  to  be 
exercised  to  the  same  extent  when  subor- 
dinate governments  exist,  embracing  large 
portions  of  the  general  territory,  as  when 
these  have  been  swept  away  by  the  besom 
of  the  destroyer,  and  the  supreme  power 
tlone  survives,  charged  with  the  direct  so- 
licitude of  all  the  churches.     It  is  not 
equally  necessary,  when  local  and  general 
councils  can  be  convened,  to  enact  laws 
ind  adopt  measures  for  the  common  inter- 
ests, as  when  these  are  impracticable,  in 
consequence  of  the  rage  of  persecution, 
the  jealousy  of  civil  rulers,  the  prevalence 
of  wars,  or  other  hindrance.    Its  ordinary 
exercise  in  times  of  tranquillity  must  be  far 
kss  marked  than  its  extraordinary  display 
at  a  crisis  of  unprecedented  danger.   There 
was  then  some  occasion  for  giving  a  com- 
prehensive definition  of  a  power  which 
must  be  adequate  to  every  emergency : 
but  there  was  clearly  no  design  on  the  part 
of  the  author  to  leave  an  opening  for  any 
undue  or  extravagant  assumption,  much 
|ps«  for  the  usurpation  of  temporal  do- 
minion.    In  tho  preceding  spntence  he  had 
declared  the  objects  to  which  the  authority 
was  necessarily  conRned,  and  be  else- 


where  says:  ''There  is  necessarily  im- 
plied a  limitation  of  the  power  to  the 
maintenance  of  truth,  virtue,  order,  and 
unity."*  The  means,  like  the  end,  must 
be  such  as  the  apostles  employed.  '*  The 
weapons  of  our  warfare  are  not  carnal, 
but  mighty  to  God  unto  the  pulling  down 
of  fortifications,  destroying  counsels,  and 
ever>'  height  that  exalteth  itself  against  the 
knowledge  of  God,  and  bringing  into  cap- 
tivity every  understanding  unto  the  obe- 
dience of  Christ." 

The  definition  of  the  papal  authority 
made  in  the  council  of  Florence,  and  re- 
cited in  the  chapter  on  papal  prerogatives 
(p.  355),  may  be  transferred  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  work  without  any  detriment  to 
the  proofs  detailed  in  it.  But  this  would 
scarcely  satisfy  the  critic.  It  is  not  enough 
that  the  full  power  of  governing  the  church 
of  God  lie  afTirmed  to  have  been  given  to 
the  Roman  pontiff  in  the  person  of  Peter  : 
all  this  means  nothing,  and  presents  no 
certain,  no  defined  authority,  because  its 
extent  and  limits  arc  not  pointed  out  with 
theological  precision !  According  to  this 
view,  it  can  not  be  proved  that  a  king  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  British  government, 
until  the  precise  extent  of  royal  preroga- 
tive is  staled  and  established.  To  us  it 
appears  that  the  main  point  was  properly 
presented  for  consideration  in  the  first 
place,  and  the  divine  institution  of  a  ruler 
of  the  universal  church,  having  all  neces- 
sary power  for  its  government,  was  provod 
before  questions  of  secondary  importance 
were  entertained. 

The  reviewer  complains  that  the  bishop 
makes  the  issue  lie  between  the  papacy 
and  radicalism,  and  does  not  present  it  as 
between  the  papacy  and  Episcopalianism. 
We  shall  give  him  the  full  benefit  of  his 
own  statement  of  this  latter  system. 

"  The  bishops,"  he  says, "  are  the  equal 
successors  of  the  apostles,  and  wherever 
a  bishop  is,  there  is  the  fulness  of  this 
authority.  But  the  church  is  one,  and 
Uie  authority  of  each  bishop  is,  therefuie, 
necessarily  limited  by  the  equal  authority 
of  each   bishop.     The  equality   of    the 
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biehd[>s  and  the  uoity  of  the  church  ne- 
ceis^rijy  gave  to  them  a  mutud  via jto rial 
power  for  hereay^  or  iiunioraHty*  Other 
natural  results  of  this  equality  and  unity 
were  provincial  and  national  couticib, 
the  representative  authority  of  meiropoli- 
tans  and  patriBrehs,  aod  a  continue  cor- 
respond eoce  between  the  several  dignita- 
riea  of  the  church*"  * 

This  theory  might  have  been  presented 
by  Bishop  Kenrick  as  an  antagonist  sys- 
tem, without  embarrassing  his  defence  of 
the  Catholic  doctrine.  It  might,  indeed, 
puzzle  his  readers  to  comprehend  how 
bishops  endowed  with  ihe  fuloess  of  apos- 
tolic authority  were  necessarily  limited  in 
its  exercise  by  the  equal  authority  of  each 
other*  We  can  understand  how  they 
might  agree  among  themselves  to  ejerciae 
their  powers  within  certain  limits;  but 
we  can  not  conceive  that  the  limitation  of 
this  exercise  should  necessarily  arise  from 
the  fact  that  they  equally  possessed  the 
same  powers*  Magistrates  in  a  city  might 
be  limited  by  law  to  the  exercise  of  the 
attributes  of  their  office  within  a  certain 
district  or  ward;  or  might  agree  among 
themselves  on  such  limits ;  but  if  no  such 
limitation  be  placed  by  the  law  or  consti- 
tution, the  fact  of  there  being  several  in- 
vested with  like  powers^,  would  not  con- 
fine any  one  of  them  to  their  eiercise 
within  any  special  liraita.  The  right  of 
interfering  with  another  bishop  in  case  of 
heresy,  or  immorality,  can  not  exist,  if  all 
are  equal  by  the  instituiiou  of  ChrisL 
Zeal  may  warrant  admouiuon  and  every 
charitable  effort  for  the  correction  of  the 
offending  brother;  but  superior  authority 
ia  necessary  for  effectual  interposition. 
Those,  then,  who  maintain  the  equality 
and  fulness  of  aposioJic  power  in  all  bish- 
opsj  must  consider  diocesan  episcopacy 
as  a  matter  of  amicable  arrangement^  a 
human  attempt  to  supply  what  Christ  did 
not  provide  for*  To  imaginp  it  possible 
ta  maintain  unity  of  doctrine  on  such  a 
pJan,  is  an  illusion  easily  dissipated  by  the 
notorious  fact  that  it  has  proved  unequal 
to  its  maintenance,  even  in  the  insular 


church  of  England,  or  in  her  Ameiicai^ 
daughter,  1 1  was  surely  tmneceBtary  for 
the  author  to  point  to  the  holbwuess  of 
this  theory,  whibt  be  demonstrated  the 
solidity  and  harmony  of  Catholic  author- 
ity, "Christ,"  says  Auguatin^  "^com- 
mended to  us  unity  in  the  person  of  Peler 
There  were  many  apostles,  but  to  one  be 
says ;  '  Feed  my  sheep.'  '*  • 

The  inconsistency  wherewith  Bishop 
Eenrick  is  reproached  as  alleging  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  primacy  by  Peter  in  the 
council  of  Jerusalem,  and  apologizing  for 
ils  non- exercise,  will  disappear  on  reading 
the  passage*  Its  exercise  is  proved  from 
the  cessation  of  strife  as  soon  as  Peter  hid 
spoken;  wherefore  Cave,  an  Angliean 
divine,  considers  him  as  *Mhe  leading 
character  in  the  council,"  and  Barrow 
himself  can  not  dissemble  the  prominent 
part  he  took  in  it,  and  the  ancient  fathers^ 
Greek  as  well  aa  Laiin^  TertuUian>  Chry- 
sostom,  Jerom,  Theodoret,  ascribe  the 
decree  to  htm<  For  such  as  think  il  in- 
consistent with  the  prerogative  claimed 
for  him,  to  have  his  views  se^^nded  and 
carried  out  practically  by  a  fellow  apostle, 
or  to  send  forth  the  decree  in  the  name  of 
the  whole  assembly.  Bishop  Kenrick  re^ 
marked  that  "forms"  (uoipoint§)  "are  of 
little  importance  where  the  authority  is 
fully  respected  and  admitted,"  Urequires 
sharp  sight  to  discover  in  this  a  a  apology 
for  the  DOU' exercise  of  the  primacy ! 

The  great  effort  of  this  writer  is  not  to 
combat  the  doctrinal  positions  of  Bishop 
Kenrick  by  fair  and  manly  argument^  but 
to  dissemble  the  force  of  the  proofs,  and 
assume  that  they  only  show  the  exercise 
of  episcopal  or  patriarchal  power,  and  to 
divert  attention  from  them  by  placing  in 
an  odious  light  the  viewa  of  the  author  in 
regard  to  the  acts  of  the  popes  in  the  mid^ 
die  ages.  The  advantages  derived  to  lib- 
erty and  humanity  from  their  intervention, 
which  are  fully  acknowledged  by  most 
eminent  Protestant  writers,  are  but  faintly 
admitted   by   the   reviewer,  who   would 
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have  them  regarded  as  good  dnwn  by 
PkOTidence  out  of  erU  He  refers  to  page 
293  for  proof  that  one  of  the  pontifib  de- 
clared it  to  be  a  heresy  to  deny  the  depos- 
ing power.  On  turning  to  the  passage, 
we  find  that  it  regards  the  power  of  ex- 
comma  nicating  kingSf  which  is  altogether 
distinct,  being  an  exercise  of  spiritual 
muthority,  to  which  kings^  as  well  as  the 
lowest  of  their  subjects,  are  amenable. 
The  privileges  of  the  church  of  God  are 
proffered  to  all  alike,  and  their  forfeiture 
is  a  penalty  which  may  be  inflicted  on 
any  one  of  her  members  who  violates  the 
terms  of  her  communion.  The  social 
consequences  annexed  to  this  spiritual 
censure,  at  a  time  when  the  Christian  na- 
tions, bound  together  in  unity  of  faith, 
acknowledged  the  pontiff  as  father  and 
judge  of  all,  can  not  be  identified  with  it : 
whence  the  most  determined  opposers  of 
the  deposing  power  have  not  hesitated  to 
acknowledge  the  right  of  the  church,  by 
her  chief  bishop,  to  exclude  from  her 
communion  a  flagrant  delinquent,  even 
adorned  with  a  crown. 

In  undertaking  to  solve  the  problem, 
how  it  happened  that  several  pontiffs,  emi- 
nent for  sanctity  and  learning,  pronounced 
sentence  of  deposition  on  sovereigns. 
Bishop  Kenrick  has  pressed  on  the  foot- 
steps of  many  learned  writers,  Protestants 
as  well  as  Catholics.  He  has  not  pre- 
sented himself  as  the  organ  of  his  col- 
leagues in  the  episcopate,  or  claimed  for 
his  own  views  any  importance ;  but  with 
becoming  freedom  and  independence,  and 
with  diffidence  withal,  he  has  offered  a 
probable  solution.  In  addition  to  all  that 
has  been  said  of  the  consent  of  princes 
and  nations,  whereby  an  adventitious 
power  of  a  civil  kind  was  insensibly  added 
to  the  ecclesiastical  character  of  the  chief 
bishop,  he  conceives  that  the  sentence  of 
deposition,  in  whatever  language  it  may 
have  been  clothed,  and  with  whatsoever 
temporal  sanctions  it  may  have  been  en- 
forced, was,  in  the  main,  a  declaration  of 
right,  an  authoritative  judgment  on  the 
extent  of  moral  obligations,  a  decree  for 


the  relief  and  direction  of  conscience.  He 
has  brought  the  testimony  of  cotemporary 
writers  to  show  that  the  people  felt 'them- 
selves released  from  their  engagements  to 
their  sovereigns  in  consequence  of  the 
violation  by 'these  of  their  coronation  oath, 
and  that  they  often  rose  in  arms  to  de- 
throne the  oppressor,  long  before  the  pon- 
tiff pronounced  the  sentence  which  they 
eagerly  implored.  For  this  reason  the 
author  considers  the  sentence,  which  was 
grounded  on  the  facts  of  each  case,  as  an 
authoritative  declaration  that  the  oath, 
made  in  the  confidence  of  royal  protection 
and  just  government,  had  ceased  to  bind. 
But  then,  remarks  the  critic,  the  right  of 
pronouncing  judgment  on  a  moral  obb'ga- 
tion  is  inseparable  from  the  office  of  spir- 
itual chief.  It  is,  indeed,  his  inalienable 
prerogative,  in  conjunction  with  his  col- 
leagues in  the  episcopate,  to  declare  moral 
obligations  divinely  imposed,  and  to  con- 
demn what  conflicts  with  the  divine  law : 
but  the  conventional  engagements  made 
among  men,  and  the  disputes  between  the 
governors  and  the  governed,  come  under 
the  cognizance  of  the  church  only  by  the 
act  of  the  parties  interested,  who  in  former 
ages  implored  that  judgment  which  they 
now  utterly  deprecate.  The  general  usage 
of  Christian  nations — the  highest  source 
of  public  law — then  constituted  a  special 
jurisprudence,  which  has  since  been  re- 
pealed and  reversed,  so  that  now  a  peace- 
tribunal,  such  as  Leibnitz  desired  might 
be  established  in  the  centre  of  the  Chris- 
tian commonwealth,  is  only  the  day-dream 
of  enthusiasts. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  work  on  the 
primacy  calculated  in  the  least  degree  to 
warrant  the  imputation  of  a  disposition  on 
the  part  of  the  author,  or  of  his  colleagues, 
or  of  the  Catholic  body,  to  admit  any  for- 
eign intervention  in  the  affairs  of  our  con- 
federacy :  there  is  no  principle  of  Catholic 
faith  or  teaching  which  leads  to  such  ad- 
mission. The  critic  has  borrowed  from 
his  fancy  in  representing  papal  interven- 
tion between  the  contending  parties  of  our 
republic  as  a  consequence  of  ^  tef^o^Vkou 
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of  a  spiritual  chief,  and  has  done  gross  in- 
justice  to  Bishop  Kenrick  in  chaiginghim 
with  maintaining  such  doctrine.  When 
argument  fails,  vulgar  prejudices  are  ap- 
pealed to. 

• 

"  Bands  of  Jesuit  emissaries  from  this 
foreign  potentate  now  occupy  all  the  promi- 
nent positions  of  our  country,  preaching 
the  doctrine  of  papal  intervention  which 
Bishop  Kenrick  has  avowed.  Hordes  of 
alien  emigrants,  accustomed  to  the  swa^  of 
this  power,  stand  ready  to  vote  the  doctrine 
which  the  Jesuit  preaches.  Under  such 
tuition  may  we  not  expect  to  see  the  na- 
tional freeaom  of  our  institutions  vilelv 
caricatured,  and  the  government  which 
our  fathers  devised  converted  into  the  wild 
dominion  of  mobs  and  demagogues'?" 

In  the  efforts  of  the  reviewer  to  gather 
constructive  treason  from  the  work  on  the 
primacy,  we  discover  something  of  the  in- 
genuity of  an  Irish  attorney  general  en- 
deavoring to  prove  a  constructive  conspi- 
racy. It  would  have  shown  more  confi- 
dence in  the  strength  of  his  cause  if  he  had 
grappled  with  the  bishop  on  the  main 
point,  and  cahnly  canvassed  the  evidence 
adduced  to  show  that  an  efficient  primacy 
in  ecclesiastical  government  had  always 


been  claimed  by  the  bishop  of  Rome,  as  of 
divine  right,  and  had  been  exercised  with 
the  assent  of  die  whole  Christian  world. 
It  is  time  to  abate  theodtum  theohgieum, 
and  canvass  controversy  with  calmness 
and  courtesy.  A  good  example  has  been 
set  by  the  Oxford  school,  who  have  long 
since  purged  out  the  bitterness  of  sectarism, 
and  cherished  the  charities  of  Christianity 
even  before  they  were  fuUy  disabused  of 
their  prejudices.  "  We  should  love,"  says 
Dr.  Pusey ,  whose  letter  follows  the  review 
of  the  primacy,  **  the  Roman  church,  her 
saints,  and  holy  teachers;  prize,  if  we 
know  it,  every  thing  which  is  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  in  her."  Whilst  Mr.  Newman, 
and  a  host  of  others,  with  thankfulness  for 
the  light  that  has  shone  on  their  minds, 
kneel  to  do  homage  to  the  successor  of  the 
fisherman,  it  does  not  become  those  who 
have  accompanied  them  almost  to  the  por- 
tals  of  the  holy  city,  to  rail  at  the  authority 
which  has  won  their  reverence.  Better 
to  pray  for  increased  light,  and,  in  the 
meantime,  to  abstain  from  condemning 
what  is  admired  by  men  so  pure  and  so 
devoted,  as  the  institution  of  divine  wisdom 
for  the  unity  of  the  church. 


THE    BAPTISM   OP   CLOVIS. 


A  BALLAD  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGEfl. . 


BT  FRAIfCIl  DIXOMD. 

CLorw  I,  tbm  flnt  ChriBtlan  king  of  Franee,  mcceeded  hi*  bther  (^lilderic  T  in  the  year  481,  when  he  wm  but 
■wteen  yean  of  age.  In  466  be  defeated  Byagriua,  the  Roman  general,  at  SoUnoni.  I'he  power  of  the  Roman* 
heing  thM  dwirojtid,  the  French  found  themielvea  mastera  of  all  the  provincea  fituate  between  the  Rhine  and  tin* 
Loire.  In  4n  Clovls  married  Clotikla,  daughter  of  Childeric,  formerly  king  of  Burgundy.  8he  was  a  lady  vmincia 
tir  her  beanty  and  gnodneie,  and,  being  a  xealoua  Christian,  uved  all  her  influence  to  induce  her  warlike  liurthanil 
to  beeooM  a  Christian,  but  apparently  withoat  efTeet.  In  495,  on  the  plaina  ofTolbiae,  twenty-fbor  miles  froni  the 
eity  of  Cdogne,  be  fought  a  gnat  battle  with  the  Allemanni,  in  defence  ofhla  kinsman,  wboae  dominions  they  wi-r** 
mvaging.  Being  hard  pressed,  be  hfivoked  the  God  of  the  Christians,  vowing,  if  he  were  Tietorious,  that  lie  would 
become  a  Christian.  He  rallied  his  troops,  and  obtained  a  signal  victor>'.  In  496  he  was  bapdied  with  solemn 
■agniflrence  in  the  cathedral  of  Rheims,  witli  tliree  thousand  of  his  subjecta,  by  8U  Remigius  or  Bcmy.  On  tlti« 
oecariOA  Bt.  Remy  preached  a  sermon  on  Christ's  pniwion.  At  the  mo*i  patlieUc  part  of  it  Clovis  ii  repotted  to 
hai-e  cried  out :  « If  I  had  been  there  with  my  Franks,  this  bad  not  happened !'' 


I. 
What  moveth  all  the  people 

Of  the  ancient  town  of  Rheims? 
Why  towards  her  old  cathedral 

Do  they  flow  in  living  streams  ? 
To-day  we  are  rejoicing, 

For  the  leader  of  the  Franks — 
The  conqueror  at  Tolbiac — 

Doth  join  oar  Christian  ranks ! 
11. 
In  that  fierce  battle,  when  he  saw 

The  Allemanni  proad 
Bear  down  his  gallant  Salian  Franks, 

He  prayed  to  God  aloud, 
To  his  beloved  Clotilda's  God, 

For  aid — for  victory ; 
And  vowed  that,  if  it  were  vouchsafed. 

He  should  a  Christian  be ! 
III. 
And  then  he  raised  his  rally  shout, 

And  spurred  his  tiery  steed. 
And  through  his  foes  a  path  he  clove. 

With  lightning  force  and  speed ! 
Behind  his  rallied  squadrons  come. 

Like  whirlwinds,  rushing  on ; 
They  wheel  again,  and  charge  amain. 

Till  victoiy  is  won  i 

IV. 

And  whether  that  great  victoiy 

Was  granted  by  our  Lord, 
Or  whether  it  was  sternly  won 

By  the  good  Prankish  sword. 
We  wot  not  well ;  but  this  we  know. 

For  all  the  people  say. 
That  Ck>vis  with  three  thousand  Franks 

Will  joio  our  ranks  to-day. 


Within  that  vast  cathedral 

A  mingled  multitude 
Of  polished  Gauls  and  warlike  Franks 

In  expectation  stood ; 
Tn  deep  and  solemn  silence  stood. 

While  from  the  altar  rose 
The  «  Deo  Gratias!"  in  response 

To  the  last  Gospel's  close. 

VI. 

Then  from  his  seat  that  wanior  king, 

With  solemn  step  and  slow, 
Passed  onward  to  the  sacred  font. 

Whereat  he  knelt  him  low : 
And  good  Saint  Remy  asked  him  there  : 

<*  What  wouldst  thou  have  with  me  ?" 
And  Clovis  meekly  answered  him  : 

"  I  would  a  Christian  be !" 

VII. 

The  sacred  boon  was  not  withheld ; 

The  saint  baptized  him  there. 
With  water  and  with  holy  chrism, 

With  exorcism  and  prayer ; 
And  k>ud  thejubUaU  rang, 

And  loud  the  anthem's  strain, 
As  the  Christian  monarch  back  was  led 

To  his  lofly  seat  again. 

VIII. 

The  anthem  ceased,  and  all  was  still 

Those  spacious  aisles  along ; 
You  might  have  heard  a  pin  drop  there 

Amid  that  mighty  throng ; 
And  all  their  eyes  were  upward  turner 

To  where  Saint  Remy  stood. 
Upon  the  roodloft's  sacred  height. 

Reside  the  holy  roo4. 
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IX. 

XV. 

And,  nailed  unto  that  rood,  there  hong 

How  men  his  gracious  acts  repaid 

The  image  of  our  Lord, 

With  base  ingratitude. 

As  when  he,  in  his  agony. 

And  scourged  and  scoffed  and  spat  oa  him. 

And  nailed  him  to  the  rood ; 

No  hlood-goQts  stained  the  God-like  brow, 

And  yet  to  all  their  bitter  rage 

As  from  the  thorny  crown, 

With  meekness  be  replied ; 

And  from  the  yet  nnwoonded  side. 

Invoked  forgiveness  for  them  all. 

No  blood  drops  trickled  down. 

And,  murmuring  blessings,  died ! 

X. 

It  was  the  dying,  not  the  dead. 

XVI. 

Saint  Remy  paused— as  well  he  might; 

That  was  depicted  there ; 

Tears  filled  his  aged  eyes. 

The  lips  were  slightly  parted  yet. 

And  all  around  was  heard  the  sound 

As  if  they  murmured  prayer ; 

Of  sobs  and  bursting  sighs ! 

The  eyes  were  closed,  but  o'er  the  brow 

Strong  breasts  there  shook  in  agony. 

The  scanning  eye  might  see 

And  eyes  were  filled  thai  day 

A  wify  line— the  only  sign- 

That  ne'er  had  quailed  or  wept,  I  ween. 

That  told  of  agony. 

In  storm,  or  sack,  or  finy. 

XI. 

The  form  was  not  the  athletic  mould 

XVII. 

In  sooth  it  was  a  moving  scene ! 

Of  gladiator  rude: 

That  scene— the  theme— the  hour 

It  spake  of  peace  and  gentleness,— 

Made  stout  King  Ciovis'  heart  to  own 

A  ministry  of  good ; — 

The  holy  teacher's  power ; 

The  thin,  worn  frame— the  love  that  dwelt 

For,  when  the  good  Saint  Remy  paused» 

Around  the  deep  closed  eyes. 

The  monarch  slowly  rose. 

Could  move  in  even  the  hardest  hearts 

Bis  left  hand  pressed  upon  his  breast. 

To  stiU  its  heaving  throes. 

XII. 

XVIII. 

Meet  place  it  was  for  minister. 

His  strong  and  sinewy  firame,  the  while. 

(So  thought  our  sires  of  old,) 

Shook  with  indignant  ire. 

To  stand  beside  the  holy  rood. 

And  from  bis  deep  set,  fine  blue  eyes 

And  Gospel  truths  unfold; 

Shot  forth  the  glancing  fire  ; 

Appealing  as  from  Calvary, 

And,  reckless  of  the  gazing  throng 

By  image  and  by  sign. 

Ofpaladins  and  lords. 

That  in  their  moving  silence  speak 

His  gallant  soldier  zeal  found  way 

With  eloquence  divine. 

In  stem  and  burning  words : 

XIII. 

Beside  the  rood  Saint  Remy  stood. 

XIX. 

"  Ha !  would  to  God  I  had  been  there 

In  silence,  for  a  while, — 

With  these,  my  valiant  peers ! 

I  said  you  might  a  pin  drop  hear 

Our  axes  good  have  burst  ere  now 

Throughout  the  mighty  pile,— 

Through  ranks  of  Roman  spears ! 

Then  o'er  that  deep  and  solemn  hush 

To  grind  to  dust  that  rabble  rout ; 

His  silveiy  accents  stele. 

To  form  an  iron  ring 

As  music  o'er  a  moonlit  kko. 

Of  strong  arms  and  devoted  hearts 

Rntrancing  heart  and  soul. 

Around  our  Saviour  King ! 

XIV. 

He  spoke  of  heaven,  of  paradise  ; 

XX. 

"  To  rescue— succor— worship  him ! 

Of  our  first  parents^  AH, 

Him  on  our  shields  to  raise. 

Of  their  posterity  enshived 

As  our  dear  Lord  and  Sazerain, 

In  Satan's  cruet  tiu«ll; 

Had  been  a  work  of  praise ! 

Then,  urging  on  hb  theme  sublime 

0  Christ  r  thou  knowest  we  wouM  have  died 

To  our  redemption  won. 

He  showed  the  birth,  the  Mfe  and  death 

One  single  hair !  by  traitor  hands 

^^3fitia^  ANi!i  blMied  Sob. 

From  thy  most  saeied  he«l  t'* 
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XXI. 

In  answer  to  their  dhiefk  appeal 

Up  rose  his  warlike  lords. 
And,  bj  the  same  hot  impalse  moved. 

Drew  forth  their  gleaming  swords. 
And,  for  their  lond  and  stem  <*  amen  I" 

Their  swords  on  bueklers  rang. 
Till  arch  and  roof  and  pillared  aisle 

Sent  back  the  martial  clang ! 

XXII. 

The  good  Saint  Hemy  smiled,  and  blessed 

The  generous  Franldsh  blood ; 
Its  keen,  quick-springing  sympathies 

He  blessed,  and  called  them  good ; 
He  loved — and  who  would  not  so  love  ? — 

The  ardent  heart  and  strong 
That  bums  with  ready  zeal  to  bring 

The  swill  redress  for  wrong. 

XXIII. 

For,  though  it  need  both  curb  and  rein. 

Like  the  strong  high-mettled  steed. 
When  gently  broke  to  the  Christian  yoke, 

"Twill  serve  in  fearfiil  need ; 
Bat  the  cold  or  weak  who  Ptwn  to  speak. 

When  right  and  justice  will, 
lake  the  sony  steed  of  ignoble  breed. 

Hath  little  for  good  or  iU. 
NoaaUTOWii,  Fs.,  Jbneory  6M,  1846. 


XXIV. 

And  in  those  fiery  neophytes 

Saint  Remy*s  eyes  might  see 
Foreshadowed  far,  through  peace  and  war. 

What  their  future  France  should  be : 
Chivalric  France — who  raised  her  lance 

The  first  in  the  bold  crasade. 
When  the  Moslems'  brand  made  the  holy  land 

Appeal  to  the  west  for  aid ! 

XXV. 

Old  Christian  France — ^whose  fervent  sons 

With  loftier  courage  bore 
The  Holy  Word,  without  spear  or  sword, 

Benighted  nations  o'er ; 
And  freely  'dewed  with  their  martyr  blood 

The  young,  life-giving  grain : 
The  goal  they  won — their  works  live  on — 

They  did  not  live  in  vain. 

XXVI. 

And  brave  «  young  France"  who  then  will  gird 

The  sword  on  her  children  bold, 
When  the  northern  czar  makes  coward  war 

On  women  and  frian  old ! 
Then  couch  the  lance,  chivalric  France ! 

As  well  for  right  you  may : 
Your  ancient  blood  is  as  warm  and  good 

As  it  wu  in  Clovis'  day ! 


pfeRE  JEAN,  OR  THE  JESUIT  MISSIONARY. 


A  CATHOLIC  STORY  FOUNDED  ON  PACTS. 


(ConUnoed 
CHAPTER   IV. 

J>/tghi  ypon  the  waUrs. 

EVERAL  days  were  hap- 
pily passed  in  this  man- 
ner, and,  although  the 
progress  of  the  party  had 
been  regular,  the  declin- 
ing sun  of  the  fourth  day 
found  them  still  distant 
from  the  sheltering  walls  of  Montreal. 
As  they  were  now  in  the  most  dangerous 
portion  of  their  passage  between  the  two 
forts,  it  was  determined  not  to  land,  but  to 
continue  their  voyage  during  the  night ; 
the  Indians  relieving  each  other  at  the 
peddle,  and  snatching  a  moment's  repose. 


ftomiNCeSS.) 

while  the  canoes  proceeded  slowly,  and 
with  diminished  force,  up  the  river. 

Stretching  themselves  upon  the  bottom 
of  the  canoes.  Father  Laval  and  Ren6 
Bourdoise  prepared  to  sleep,  having  com- 
mitted themselves  to  the  keeping  of  God. 
The  novice  had  already  become  in  a  man- 
ner accustomed  to  the  novelty  of  his  situa- 
tion, and  its  danger  from  familiarity  began 
to  lose  the  terror  which  it  had  at  first  pos- 
sessed. Sleep  soon  closed  his  eyes,  for 
his  heart  was  pure,  and  he  had  learned  to 
look  on  death  too  long  in  the  stem  train- 
ing of  the  Christian  soldier  to  dread  his 
approach,  come  apparelled  as  he  might 

Even  reflecting  upon  life  the  Jesuit  is 
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taught  to  look  to  its  last  end,  to  Talue  it  as 
a  means,  worthless  in  itself,  priceless  when 
laid  down  to  purchase  immortal  bliss. 
Death  has  no  pangs  for  him ;  for  him  it 
can  not  sever  any  earthly  ties ;  the  only 
tie  that  binds  him  to  this  earth  leads 
through  the  portals  of  the  tomb  to  heaven. 
Those  gates,  to  most  men  so  dark  and 
gloomy,  are  but  the  triumphalarch  through 
which  he  shall  pass  when  the  victory 
over  sin  and  hell  is  won  for  him.  Con- 
stant meditation  has  cooled  his  passions, 
stemmed  their  rapid  flow,  and  taught  him 
well  the  utter  worthlessness  of  earthly 
pride  and  pleasures  and  possessions.  He 
follows  the  command  of  the  Saviour  to  the 
youth  who  sought  the  rule  of  perfection. 
He  strips  himself  of  earthly  riches.  He 
is  ready  then  to  go  forth  upon  the  world, 
without  staff  or  scrip  or  raiment,  to  do 
God's  work,  prepared  for  life  or  death  in 
obedience  to  the  will  of  his  divine  Master. 
Calmly  and  sweetly,  trusting  in  the 
loving  care  of  the  mother  under  whose 
powerful  intercession  he  had  placed  him- 
self, the  novice  slept  the  sleep  of  youth. 
Soft  tones,  old  and  fond  remembrances, 
kind  voices  and  familiar  names  seemed 
once  more  to  mingle  in  his  slumbering 
sense,  with  the  light  murmur  of  the  rip- 
pling wave  and  the  low  music  of  the  ze- 
phyr that  fanned  his  cheek.  Dear  faces 
beamed  upon  him.  He  sat  again  beside 
the  well  worn  and  familiar  hearth,  and 
his  gray-haired  father  smiled  once  more 
upon  the  son  he  loved,  the  son  of  his  old 
age  vowed  to  the  service  of  his  God.  For 
such  was  the  youthful  Ren^ :  from  child- 
hood dedicated  to  the  altar,  breathing  the 
pure  atmosphere  of  ite  unpolluted  pre- 
cincts, conscious  even  in  his  father's 
house  and  in  his  early  years  of  the  solemn 
duty  which  lay  before  him  for  his  future 
life.  Sweetly  came  the  recollection  of  his 
childhood's  home,  and  those  dear  old 
faces,  with  their  beaming  smiles,  melting 
from  beneath  the  frosts  of  years,  of  stem 
study  and  deep  holy  meditation,  which  had 
schooled  his  heart  into  higher,  nobler 
tbougrht,  of  Bweeta,  purer  lore — ^love  to 


the  Father  of  all  fathers,  engrossing  and 
sublimating  all  true  love  in  his  young 
heart.  But  now  in  dreams  fondly  re- 
tracing many  a  thousand  leagae,  and 
many  a  toilsome  year,  the  human  spirit, 
true  to  its  human  nature,  back  to  its  old 
affections  and  its  mortal  ties  went  hurry- 
ing— but  not  forgetful  of  its  own  heaven- 
ward^ destiny.  It  was  pure  liappiness, 
pure  infantile  joy,  such  as  in  childhood  he 
had  felt — for  now  it  seemed  to  him  that 
once  again  he  was  a  child — a  thoughtless, 
gay,  and  cheerful  child — without  a  care, 
without  a  fear,  with  ho  responsibility  and 
with  no  feeling  but  of  the  present  moment. 
The  waters  of  the  flowing  river  murmured 
in  his  ear,  and  fancy  broke  the  changeless 
sound  into  some  sweet  old  melody  once 
sung  to  him  by  fond  maternal  lips.  The 
light  but  quivering  stroke  of  the  bending 
paddle,  swaying  the  fragile  baric,  and  its 
soft  and  gentle  motion  as  it  cut  the  waters, 
rocked  him  sweetly  till  he  lay  like  an  in- 
fant slumbering  on  its  mother's  breast 
Thus  slept  the  youthful  novice. 

Father  Laval  had  more  care  upon  his 
mind,  and  it  was  long  before  he  gave  way 
to  the  weariness  that  hung  upon  his  eye- 
lids. He  felt  that  the  critical  hour  had  ar- 
rived ;  for  if  the  company  once  reached 
Montreal  a^d  commenced  to  ascend  the 
Ottawa,  there  was  less  danger  of  being  at- 
tacked by  a  force  more  powerful  than  their 
own.  At  length  he  too  composed  himself 
to  slumber,  confiding  himself  to  the  pro- 
tection of  an  all-seeing  God. 

As  leader  of  the  party,  A  hasistari,  insen- 
sible to  fatigue  when  the  safety  of  his 
charge  might  be  at  issue,  watched  all 
night.  To  the  enduring  nature  of  the  In- 
dian this  was  little,  and  his  band  only 
sought  occasional  repose,  in  order  that  b 
portion  might  be  fresh  and  prepared  for 
any  event  From  the  prow  of  his  canoe, 
which  had  drawn  from  the  rear  to  the  head 
of  the  line,  the  chief  scanned,  with  keen 
and  watchful  eye,  either  shore  of  the  river 
as  they  ascended.  But  all  nature  slept, 
and  it  seemed  as  if  with  nature  even  the 
M  heart  of  man  was  at  reat    No  mark  or 
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mce  of  an  enemy  met  his  eye ;  for  even  in 
the  dim  light  of  the  stars  the  wondrous 
sense  of  an  Indian  warrior  might  detect 
the  presence  of  his  ibe,  and  the  slightest 
sound,  the  breaking  of  a  twig  might  be 
heard  in  the  stiUness  of  the  hour  over  the 
murmuring  waters.  But  all  things  were 
silent,  and  the  chief  began  to  hope  that 
perhaps  no  Mohawks  were  out  lying  along 
the  river,  and  that  their  passage  would  be 
made  witbout  difficulty  or  danger.  But 
he  did  not  become  less  watchful. 

At  length  the  dark  starlit  canopy  began 
to  lighten  up  faintly  towards  the  east 
Dim  and  almost  imperceptible  was  the  tirst 
precursor  of  tbe  dawn,  merely  a  lesser 
darkness.  Thus  it  passed  for  many  min- 
utes, making  the  summits  of  the  far  hiUs 
sharper  and  more  distinct,  and  shrouding 
the  lower  forest  in  deeper  gloom.  Gradu- 
ally the  view  became  more  distinct,  and 
a  quick  eye  might  barely  trace  the  forms 
of  nature.  The  canoes  were  now  approach- 
ing m  narrower  portion  of  the  river,  and 
Ahasislari  became  more  watchful  than  be- 
fore. At  length  his  eye  seemed  to  fix 
apon  a  portion  of  the  forest  that  overhung 
the  river  above  them  on  their  route — then 
he  raised  it  up  towards  the  sky  above 
the  woods.  The  scrutiny  did  not  seem  to 
satisfy  him,  and,  guiding  the  canoe  from 
the  shore  so  as  to  bring  the  object  more  to 
the  light,  he  watched  it  as  the  barks  moved 
on.  The  warriors  in  the  rearward  oanoes 
observed  the  motion,  but,  with  apparent  in- 
difference, still  urged  on  their  frail  vessels 
knowing  the  skill  and  coohiess  of  their 
In  a  litde  while  the  motion  of  the 
i  brought  the  top  of  that  portion  of  the 
forest  opposite  a  bright  clear  star,  and 
across  its  face  for  a  single  instant  came  a 
4wnna««  like  that  caused  by  a  thin,  wiry 
column  of  smoke  or  vapor. 

''Ugh!"  exclaimed  the  chief,  in  the 
deep  guttural  tone  peculiar  to  the  Indian, 
and,  with  a  sudden  motion  of  his  paddle, 
he  sent  the  canoe  wbirUng  in  towards  the 
■outhem  shore  under  the  shadows  of 
the  hills.  Then  staying  its  progress,  he 
ofonched  close  lo  diminish  the  risk  of 


observation  by  any  wandering  eye  that 
might  be  upon  the  shore.  His  example 
was  silently  followed,  and  soon  the  line  of 
canoes  lay  within  the  verge  of  the  dark 
shadows  motionless  and  seemingly  unoc- 
cupied. Not  a  question  was  asked:  no 
anxiety  or  curiosity  was  manifested ;  the 
warriors  coldly  and  impassively  waited  the 
motions  of  their  chief. 

The  keen  eye  of  Ahasistari  still  scanned 
the  forest  with  quick  and  suspicious 
glances,  when  a  slight  soimd  struck  upon 
his  ear :  it  seemed  like  the  snapping  of  a 
twig  beneath  a  light  and  cautious  tread. 
The  sound  was  very  faint,  but  it  did  not 
escape  the  ear  of  a  single  warrior,  the 
youngest  and  least  practised.  The  Jesuit, 
who  lay  in  the  canoe  of  the  leader,  began 
to  turn  uneasily  in  his  sleep  affected  by 
the  change  from  motion  to  rest,  and  his 
breathing  seemed  to  grow  louder  in*  the 
stillness  of  things  around.  Ahasistari 
pointed  with  his  finger  to  the  sleeping 
missionary,  and  Haukimah,  the  neophyte, 
stooped  down  low  over  the  good  father, 
and  gently  laid  his  hand  upon  his  shoulder. 
In  a  moment  Father  Laval  opened  his  eyes 
with  a  slight  start,  but  the  low  "  hist!"  and 
the  finger  of  the  neophyte  pressed  upon  his 
lips,  instinctively  visible  in  the  grey  light, 
immediately  recalled  him  to  consciousness. 
A  single  glance  enabled  him  to  catch  at 
least  a  general  idea  of  the  situation  of 
affairs,  and,  raising  his  heart  in  prayer,  he 
awaited  with  resignation  the  end,  whatso- 
ever it  might  be.  Similar  was  the  awaken- 
ing of  Rene  Bourdoise.  The  young 
novice,  we  have  said,  had  sooner  fallen 
into  a  deep  and  refreshing  slumber,  and 
the  first  checking  of  the  speed  of  the  canoe 
had  starded  him,  and  its  ceasing  had 
aroused  him.  Observing  the  state  of  pre- 
paration around  him,  his  young  French 
blood,  fiery  yet  in  spite  of  its  cold  training 
from  worldly  feeling,  began  to  glow  as  he 
thought  that  the  enemies  of  France  and 
the  foes  of  his  religion  might  perhaps  be 
at  that  moment  lying  within  reach,  and 
that  batde  between  man  and  man,  in 
which  he  durst  bear  no  ^axl,Tmi|^X«oQa 
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take  place  before  his  eyes.  It  was  not 
without  an  effort  that  he  succeeded  in  re- 
strainiug  these  feelings,  and  giving  him- 
self up  to  the  weapons  of  prayer  and  hu- 
miliation of  spirit  A  young,  bright, 
glowing  heart  had  Rene  Bourdoise.  Wa- 
took,  his  pupil,  who  sat  by  his  side,  ob- 
served the  mental  struggle  of  the  young 
ecclesiastic,  and  marked  the  sparkling  of 
his  eye,  and  his  heart  swelled  with  a 
deeper  affection  as  he  beheld  the  subdued 
workings  of  the  noble  spirit  within. 

**  Will  the  young  blackgown  share  Wa- 
took's  weapons  1"  he  said  in  a  low  whim- 
per ;  "  Watook  has  a  keen  and  polished 
knife,  and  his  carabine  is  sure — they  shall 
be  his  brother's.  Watook  will  use  the 
weapons  of  his  people."  As  he  spoke,  the 
'  generous  young  warrior  drew  the  knife 
from  his  belt,  and  tendered  the  arms  to 
the  young  novice. 

A  deep  blush  suffused  the  fine  face  of 
Ren6  Bourdoise.  It  is  impossible  to  tell 
what  feeling  most  predominated  in  the  in- 
ward struggle,  and  sent  the  evidence  of 
shame  tingling  to  his  cheek ;  whether  was 
it  the  manhood  and  the  spirit  of  flesh  yet 
unsubdued  within  him,  that  scorned  to  act 
like  a  woman  when  the  strife  should  come, 
and  yet  durst  not  receive  the  proffered 
weapons  which  must  remain  so  idle  in  his 
hands ;  or  was  it  a  conscious  shame  that 
his  demeanor,  forgetful  of  the  bearing  of 
the  Christian  messenger  of  love  and  faith, 
had  wakened  in  the  heart  of  the  savage 
such  thoughts  as  caused  his  offer,  when 
he  should  have  been  preparing  with  silent 
prayer  and  resignation  to  win  his  martyr's 
crown  1  He  gazed  upon  the  weapons  for 
a  moment,  but  the  training  of  the  novice 
amidst  silence  and  contemplation,  was  too 
strong  for  the  impulse  of  the  passions,  and 
putting  them  aside  he  said  : 

"  Keep  your  arms,  my  brother !  They 
would  be  useless  in  my  hands ;  I  know 
not  how  to  wield  them.  I  am  a  man  of 
peace.  None  vowed  to  the  service  of  the 
altar  may  stain  their  hands  in  human 
blood,  but  must  submit  to  the  trials  which 
juv  given  them,    Oh^  my  Father!"  he 


continued  mentally*  ''who  readest  all 
hearts,  forgive  the  sinful  thoughts  which 
carried  me  away,  and  ttirTed  up  the  evil 
of  my  nature;"  and  bowing  down  his 
head,  he  sat  composed  and  motionless*  not 
less  the  wonder  than  the  admiration  of  the 
man  who  saw  that  fear  had  nothing  to  do 
with  conduct,  to  him,  hitherto  little  ac- 
quainted with  the  missionaries,  so  inexpli- 
cable. 

As  the  canoes  swung  in  toivaxds  the 
shore  impelled  by  an  occasional  stroke  of 
the  paddle,  the  current  bore  them  some- 
what lower  down  the  river.  The  descent 
was  evident ;  for  the  trees  upon  the  bank 
seemed  slowly  to  pass  by  them,  as  it  were, 
giving  the  appearance  of  rest  to  the  canoes. 
The  Indians  did  not  endeavor  to  keep  them 
on  their  former  course,  but  permitted  them 
to  drop  gently  down  the  stream.  Father 
Laval  kept  his  eye  intently  fixed  upon  the 
forest ;  but  he  found  it  difficult  to  pene- 
trate the  darkness  which  shrouded  it  The 
canoes  had  now  reached  a  point  where  the 
underwood  was  not  so  thick  as  that  above, 
and  where  there  was  but  little  danger  of  an 
ambush.  Ahasistari  again  emitted  a  low 
exclamation,  and  pointed  towards  an  open 
part  of  the  forest  The  eye  of  Father  La- 
val followed  the  direction,  and  up  the 
stream,  in  the  rear  of  the  heavy  under^ 
wood,  he  caught  a  momentary  glimpse  of 
the  dying  embers  of  a  fire.  The  thick 
trunk  of  a  tree  in  the  next  instant  con- 
cealed it  from  his  sight.  There  was  no 
sign  of  life  or  motion  near  it  or  around  it. 
He  again  assumed  his  place  at  the  bottom 
of  the  canoe  from  which  he  had  raised 
himself  to  look  around.  The  eye  of  the 
chief  was  now  turned  upon  the  portion  of 
the  forest  immediately  before  them,  and 
he  held  a  consultation  in  low  tones  with 
the  old  warrior  by  his  side. 

''  Haukimah,  the  trail  is  there,"  he  said, 
pointing  to  a  spot  which  seemed  to  the  Je- 
suit, who  again  raised  his  head  as  the 
chief  spoke,  to  present  no  marks  by  which 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  banks  above  or 
below  it 
'  "  Yes,  the  Mohawk  has  lefl  it  broad— 
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m  yeogeeie  might  foUow  in  it :  the  Mo- 
hawk is  cunning!" 

"He  18  a  wolf«  hot  he  leaves  his  trail 
like  a  hear." 

The  old  Indian  shook  his  head  douhl- 
ingly,  and,  aito  a  moment's  pause,  re- 
plied: 

"  The  Iroquois  can  hide  his  trail  if  he 
will — he  is  strong;  he  has  left  a  broad 
trail" 

*'  No,  he  would  have  concealed  it  then." 

"  Yes,  if  making  an  ambush  ;  but  he  is 
strong  and  fears  not  pursuit;  his  fire  is 
burning  out ;  he  has  gone ;"  and  Hauki- 
mah  pointed  towards  the  south. 

It  did  not  seem  impossible  that  the  party 
of  Mohawks  had  passed  on  by  that  route 
daring  the  night,  leaving  their  fire  behind 
them  unexunguished,  and  their  trail  so 
broad  as  to  negative  the  idea  of  an  ambush 
at  that  spot ;  yet  the  chief  determined  to 
reconnoitre  more  closely  before  he  ven- 
tured to  pass  onwards  in  front  of  the  sus- 
picions spot,  and  thus  expose  his  party  to 
the  certainty  of  discovery  and  pursuit. 

The  light  had  already  become  more  dis- 
tinct, and  the  marks  about  which  the  war- 
riors difi*ered  became  at  last  visible  to 
Father  Laval  himself,  though,  had  not  his 
attention  been  directed  to  the  spot,  he 
could  not  have  discovered  their  existence. 
The  low  bushes  on  the  edge  of  the  water 
were  displaced  and  beaten  down,  though 
portions  seemed  as  if  carefully  repUced, 
while  the  underwood  above  on  the  higher 
portion  of  the  bank,  which  extended  up- 
wards a  few  feet  from  the  surface  of  the 
water,  presented  on  their  lower  branches 
bent  and  broken  boughs  and  torn  leaves, 
as  if  done  by  the  grasp  of  persons  care- 
lessly ascending.  The  canoes  still  con- 
tinued to  near  the  shore,  and  were  kept 
by  the  occasional  stroke  of  the  paddle  from 
descending  farther  down  the  current 
They  were  now  within  a  very  short  dis- 
tance of  the  bank,  but  it  was  impossible  to 
diaeover  there  the  least  evidence  of  life  or 
motioii,  and  the  two  Frenchmen  began  to 
eomfort  themselves  with  the  reflection  that 
the  Indians  had  departedj  and  that  nothing 
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wastobeapprehended.  The Hurons,  how- 
ever, were  still  silent  and  watchful,  cau- 
tiously concealing  as  much  of  their  bodies 
as  they  could  in  their  canoes.  The  chief 
again  turned,  and  spoke  in  a  low  tone  to 
Haukimah. 

''How  many  does  my  brother  count 
upon  the  sand  ?"  and  he  pointed  to  the 
bank  at  the  edge  of  the  water. 

The  old  warrior  held  up  three  fingere. 

*'  Yes,  there  were  but  three  canoes  of 
them,"  said  Ahasistari ;  <'  there  is  nothing 
to  fear." 

Father  Laval  looked  in  wonder  for  the 
indications  from  which  the  warriors  had 
drawn  their  conclusion,  but  in  vain.  To 
the  Indian  they  were  plain  enough.  It 
seemed  that  the  Mohawks,  if  Mohawks 
they  were,  had  proceeded  with  an  utter 
disregard  of  the  usual  precautions  which 
Indians,  especially  in  an  enemy's  coun- 
try, adopted  to  conceal  their  path.  On 
the  sand  the  prints  of  moccasined  feet 
were  stamped  deeply,  but  were  scarcely 
perceptible  in  the  dim  light,  and  in  three 
places,  close  together,  the  indentures  made 
by  the  bow  of  a  canoe,  carelessly  dragged 
from  the  water,  were  indistinctly  seen. 
Whilst  the  two  chiefs  more  closely  ex- 
amined the  shore  to  discover  if  any  de- 
ception were  practised  upon  them,  the 
canoe  in  which  the  novice  was  placed  shot 
up  towards  them,  and  the  young  Indian 
Watook,  uttering  a  hiss  like  that  of  the 
water  snake, — so  like  that  Father  Laval 
involuntarily  started  with  disgust  at  the 
seeming  proximity  of  the  imaginary  rep- 
tile,—exclaimed,  "The  Mohawk !" 

Every  eye  followed  the  direction  of  his 
extended  hand,  and  at  the  moment  a  dusky 
form  was  seen  darting  rapidly  from  one 
tree  to  another,  lower  down  and  nearer 
the  canoes.  An  instant  after  a  wild  yell 
broke  from  the  forest ;  the  flash  of  rifles 
lit  up  its  dark  shades  and  gleamed  upon 
the  watera ;  a  cloud  of  arrows  rattled  down 
upon  them,  and  half  stifled  groans  arose 
from  the  canoes.  Every  shot  came  from 
above,  none  as  yet  from  the  forest  in  front 
or  below  the  canoes.  Noaaw«aT«lxn:n«^ 
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Corered  with  dense  smoke,  and  concealed 
in  their  coverts,  the  unseen  foe  would  have 
suffered  little  from  the  fire  of  the  canoes 
had  they  returned  it  The  moment  that 
the  yell  broke  out.  Father  Laval  felt  the 
light  boat  spring  suddenly  in  the  water, 
impelled  by  the  powerful  arms  of  the 
Hurons,  who  sternljr  and  silently  bent  to 
their  paddles,  hoping  to  reach  a  cover,  and 
make  successful  defence.  The  discovery, 
the  war-cry,  and  the  rattling  volley  fol- 
lowed each  other  almost  instantaneously; 
but  the  impulse  to  the  light  barks  had  been 
so  quick  and  strong  that,  ere  the  volley 
pealed,  they  had  cleared  half  the  space 
towards  the  shore.  It  was  a  fortunate 
movement ;  the  rapidity  of  their  progress 
had  rendered  the  aim  of  their  ambushed 
foes  uncertain,  with  the  clumsy  and  un- 
sure weapons  with  which  the  Dutch  of 
New  York  scantily  furnished  them  in  their 
trade.  But  the  speed  of  the  canoe  began 
to  relax,  broken  paddles  floated  in  the  wa- 
ter, and  the  Indians  who  had  borne  them 
crouched  low,  grasping  their  arms,  and 
watching  intently  for  some  object,  head, 
leg,  or  arm,  to  aim  at.  The  Jesuit  felt 
the  water  slowly  rising  around  his  feet — 
the  canoe  was  riddled,  and  was  filling  fast. 
Little  better  was  the  fate  of  the  rest.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  foe  had  aimed  principally 
at  the  canoes,  as  if  to  prevent  escape,  and, 
had  all  their  shots  taken  effect,  they  must 
have  sunk  at  once. 

It  was  a  moment  of  intense  anxiety — 
death  from  the  ambush,  death  from  the 
wave,  was  before  them  and  around.  It 
was  doubtful  whether  they  could  reach 
the  shore.  In  the  midst  of  danger  there 
was  one  thought  more  painful  to  the  Je- 
suit than  the  thought  of  death.  There 
were  those  around  him  who  had  not  yet 
been  baptized,  and  with  agony  he  reflected 
that  each  pealing  shot,  each  hissing  shaft, 
might  send  one  of  these  unfortunate  child- 
ren of  the  forest,  unwashed  from  the  dark 
stain  ofsin,  to  the presenceof  his  God.  The 
shots  that  every  instant  whistled  around 
him  had  no  terrors  for  him :  the  deep  re- 
spoasibiUty  of  human  aoala  was  upon  him. 


The  old  warrior  Haukimah  sat  motioii- 
less  before  him.  His  face  was  rested  on 
bis  hand,  hia  rifle  lay  across  his  knee- 
he  looked  steadily  in  the  face  of  the  priest, 
and  marked  with  deep  concern  the  pain 
which  shot  across  his  features.  The  hunt- 
ing shirt  of  the  warrior  was  dripping  with 
blood,  yet  no  sign  of  pain  escaped,  but  a 
wistful  glance  lingered  upon  his  face  at 
he  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  countenance 
of  the  Jesuit. 

''You  are  wounded?"  said  Father 
Laval. 

''The  Indian  slowly  and  somewhat 
painfully  bowed  his  head. 

"And  seriously — it  is  near  your  heart!" 
continued  the  priest. 

"  Haukimah's  last  fight  is  fought,"  re- 
plied the  Indian  patiently :  "  he  will  go  to 
the  spirit  land." 

"  And,  alas !  you  have  not  yet  been  bap- 
tized." 

"  I  have  sought  it — I  wait!" 

"Yes,  it  has  been  delayed  that  you 
might  be  further  instructed:  you  have 
been  instructed — ^it  can  be  delayed  no 
longer." 

A  faint  smile  of  joy  passed  over  the 
stern  features  of  the  wounded  man,  and 
their  look  of  fixed  determination  relaxed 
into  a  softer  expression. 

"  It  is  good,"  he  said  quietly. 

"  Do  you  repent  for  all  your  offences 
against  the  good  Spirit?" 

"  I  have  ever  loved  him ;  if  I  have  o^ 
fended,  I  am  sorry,"  he  said  faindy. 

There  was  no  space  for  further  qnee- 
tioning,and  the  good  priest  arose,  hia  laiige 
form  presenting  a  fair  mark  to  the  foe; 
heedless  of  danger,  he  stooped  and  filled 
his  hand  with  water  from  the  river,  and, 
pouring  it  upon  the  upraised  forehead  of 
the  warrior,  pronounced  the  holy  and 
mystic  words  of  the  sacrament.  The  eye 
of  the  dying  Indian  again  lit  up — a  joyona 
smile  passed  once  more  across  his  features; 
his  lips,  motionless  before,  opened,  and 
faint  indistinct  words  of  prayer  escaped 
them.  Then  a  gushing  sound  was  heard  | 
his  hand  moved  wanderingly  towards  the 
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wound — the  blood  was  banting  from  it  in 
B  dark  and  babbling  stream.  His  head 
tank  apon  his  breast,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
*'  regenerated"  had  taken  its  flight. 

'*  May  he  rest  ia  peace/'  mentally  ejac- 

alated  Father  Jean  Laval  as  he  cast  his 

eye  once  more  upon  the  scene  around. 

It  had  now  become  terrific.    The  fragile 

bark  waa  sinking  beneath  them ;  escape 

by  the  river  was  impossible:  escape  by 

the  shore  seemed  already  doubtful.    The 

brave  Huroos,  taken  at  disadvantage,  were 

unable  to  display  their  accustomed  valor. 

At  B  signal  from  the  chief,  two  warriors 

sprang  from  the  canoe,  and  thus  lightened 

and  buoyed  up  the  sinking  bark,  at  the 

tame  moment,  almost,  a  few  strokes  sent 

it  within  fording  of  the  land.    Every  man 

made  for  the  shore,  grasping  his  rifle  in 

his  left  hand,  while  his  right  brandished 

his  tomahawk.  Ahnsistari  bounded  to  the 

beach.    Bidding  Faiher  Jean   Laval  to 

follow  him,  it  was  but  a  moment's  work 

to  reach  a  cover  in  the  woods.    He  was 

followed  by  a  number  of  his  braves,  and 

ere  the  last  canoe  had  touched  the  shore, 

the  sharp  crack  of  the  Huron  carabines 

was  heard  on  the  flank  of  the  Iroquois. 

Ai  suddenly  the  firing  ceased.    The  Iro- 

qaois, surprised  by  the  unexpected  activity 

of  the  Huron  movement,  clung  close  to 

their  coverts,  and  for  a  time  a  fearful  and 

UDbroken  silence  hung  upon  the  scene  of 

death. 

Upon  the  shore,  by  the  side  of  a  dying 
Indian,  knelt  Father  Jean  Laval.  The 
cross  of  Christ  was  in  his  hands,  and  the 
eyes  of  the  departing  rested  on  it.  Words 
of  holy  comfort  flowed  from,  his  lips ;  the 
solemn  absolution  was  pronounced,  and, 
anointed  and  annealed,  the  spirit  of  the 
Christian  warrior  took  its  flight,  in  the 
midst  of  the  stern  silence  that  momentarily 
reigned  around  that  scene  of  strife,  to  re- 
gions where  neither  battle  nor  death  can 
eome.  As  the  last  convulsive  throb  of 
dying  agony  ceased,  and  the  muscular 
limbs  of  the  warrior  fell  back  motionless 
from  the  death  struggle,  the  priest  arose 
fitom  bis  posture  by  the  side  of  the  Ufelesa 


body.  "  Have  mercy  on  him.  Oh  Lord ! " 
he  said  in  a  low,  sad  voice,  and  turned 
away  towards  the  forest. 


CHAPTER    V. 

The  Conflict 

SiLEircE  and  darkness  on  the  scene  f 

Not  a  movement  in  the  forest — not  b 
ray  of  light,  save  the  dim  grey  of  the  far 
ofl*  sky — no  sound  but  the  half  hushed 
moan  of  pain,  jarring  sadly  with  the  Sof) 
music  of  flowing  waters.  It  was  a  living 
solitude.  No  voices  were  heard  where 
there  were  many  ready  to  break  forth  in 
fury ;  and  where  there  were  many  glow- 
ing with  the  flame  of  human  passion,  no 
forms  were  seen  but  one.  That  form  en- 
closed a  gentle  spirit. 

The  Jesuit  strode  towards  the  forest. 

Gloom  was  upon  his  path,  but  an  in- 
vincible tranquillity  reigned  within  his 
breast.  Over  the  stillness,  more  stariling 
by  its  sudden  contrast  with  the  wild  peal 
of  battle  which  had  ceased  so  suddenly, 
came  now  and  then  the  rustling  of  leaves, 
as  the  ambushed  foes  fell  guardedly  back, 
assuming  new  positions,  and  manoeu- 
vring with  the  cautiousness  of  Indian  war- 
fare. It  was  at  the  mingling  of  night  and 
morning,  and  the  fading  stars  looked  sadly 
down  their  parting,  as  it  were,  into  the 
soul  of  the  dark  river. 

The  priest  pressed  on,  heedless  or  un- 
conscious of  the  danger  that  lurked  within 
the  forest.  He  gained  the  opening  of  a 
slight  ravine — as  he  stepped  forward  an 
obstacle  caught  his  foot,  and  he  fell  to  the 
earth.  Putting  out  his  hand  to  raise  him- 
self, it  rested  upon  a  cap — he  held  it  up 
to  examine  it — it  was  the  cap  of  Rene  the 
novice.  A  shudder  passed  through  his 
frame — there  was  a  murmur  of  sorrow 
and  prayer,  a  sinking  of  the  heart — but  he 
still  passed  on.  A  few  feet  further  lay  a 
wounded  Huron.  A  low  sigh  escaped 
the  lips  of  the  warrior,  and  he  endeavored 
to  turn  himself  upon  the  ground,  but  in 
vain.  The  Jesuit  bent  over  the  Indian, 
and,  in  a  low  whisper,  asked  him :  '*  iSon, 
hast  thou  been  bapiizedV' 
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''No,  my  father!"  he  aaid  in  a  ffunt 
and  weak  voice. 

The  place  they  occupied  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ravine  was  somewhat  covered  from 
the  position  of  the  Iroquois.  There  was 
yet  time  for  Father  Laval  to  seek  cover 
in  the  rear  of  his  Hurons,  and  perhaps 
escape  would  have  been  possible;  for 
the  Iroquois  were  now  busily  occupied 
in  slowly  and  cautiously  extending  their 
forces  in  order  to  outflank,  and  thus  drive 
the  Christian  warriors  from  their  covers. 
So  guarded  had  been  the  movements  of 
both  parties,  and  such  the  gloom,  that,  as 
yet,  neither  Huron  nor  Iroquois  had  gained 
an  opportunity  of  firing  with  any  certainty 
of  aim,  and  both  were  too  wary  to  throw 
away  a  shot,  and,  at  the  same  time,  dis> 
cover  their  whole  manoeuvre  to  the  foe  by 
the  flash  of  their  fire-arms. 

Father  Laval  arose  and  crept  lightly  to- 
wards the  river.  As  he  passed  by  a  little 
hillock  or  mound,  he  was  startled  by  the 
cracking  of  a  twig  and  a  low  hiss  like  that 
of  a  serpent.  Hesitating  a  moment,  he 
recollected  the  sound  he  had  heard  in  the 
canoe,  and,  reassured,  fixed  his  eye  upon 
the  spot  until  he  distinguished  a  dark  ob- 
ject moving  towards  him,  and  slowly 
erecting  its  head  from  the  ground  as  it  ap- 
proached. In  a  moment  more  Ahasistari 
was  at  his  feet,  and  in  a  low  voice  ad- 
dressed him : 

"  Father,  hasten ;  there  is  yet  time  to 
fly!     Follow  me!" 

''  I  can  not,"  said  the  Jesuit ;  "  there  are 
souls  to  be  saved — the  dying  to  be  bap- 
tized!    Fly  you,  and  save  yourself!" 

"  No.  Ahasistari  will  not  fly  without 
his  father,"  said  the  Indian,  drawing  him- 
self up  proudly  from  the  ground. 

"Go,  chief;  you  have  your  duties,  I 
have  mine ;  the  brave  man  does  his  duty, 
and  leaves  the  rest  to  God.  Go  you  to 
yours — leave  me  to  mine." 

''You  will  not  follow  me?" 

"I  dare  not,"  and  the  Jesuit  pointed 
back  to  the  spot  where  he  had  left  the 
wounded  Indian.  The  chieftain  turned 
Mif  eye  towards  it 


''  It  is  not  far  from  the  end  of  their  line  \ 
You  will  do  your  duty.    Ahasistari  will 

do  his  by  your  tide .   Hist ! "  hesaid, 

suddenly  interrupting  himself,  and  raising 
his  finger  to  demand  silence.  Father 
Laval  listened  intently,  and  discovered 
the  light  trampling  of  moccasined  feet; 
then  the  low  cry  of  an  owl  struck  upon 
his  ear,  and  again  aD  was  silent. 

"They  are  gathering  for  a  chaige," 
said  the  chieftain.  "  Ahasistari  must  be 
there  to  meet  them.  When  you  hear  the 
war  cry  of  the  Hurons,  know  that  your 
children  are  fighting  to  save  you.  Has- 
ten along  down  the  shore  and  seek  a  hiding 
place."  The  chief  stretched  himself  upon 
the  ground,  and  was  soon  lost  in  the  ob- 
scurity which  still  pervaded  the  scene. 

With  a  rapid  step  the  Jesuit  turned  to- 
wards the  river,  lifting  up  his  heart  to 
God,  as  he  went  along,  for  assistance  in 
this  trial.  To  fill  his  cap  with  water,  and 
retrace  his  steps  to  the  side  of  the  wounded 
Indian,  was  but  the  work  of  a  momenL 
The  eyes  of  the  warrior  fastened  upon  the 
cooling  liquid  that  oozed  from  the  cap; 
and  with  a  supplicating  look,  he  laid  his 
finger  upon  his  parched  and  feverish  lip, 
and  uttered  the  single  word  "water." 
The  Jesuit  raised  his  head  upon  his  arm, 
and  applied  the  cooling  draught  to  the 
sufierer's  mouth.  A  grateful  expression 
passed  across  his  countenance,  and  Father 
Jean  laid  his  head  once  more  upon  the  turf; 
and,  having  uttered  a  prayer,  stretched 
forth  his  hand,  about  to  pour  upon  hit 
head  the  regenerating  waters  of  baptiam. 
At  that  moment  a  heavy  grasp  was  laid 
upon  his  bared  head,  which  was  drawn 
backwards  till  his  uplifted  gaze  rested 
upon  the  tierce  countenance  of  an  Iro- 
quois, whose  right  hand  brandished  above 
him  a  scalping  knife  already  dripping  with 
blood.  A  fiendish  smile  played  upon  the 
features  of  the  savage  as  he  paused  to  con- 
template his  work.  There  was  time ! — ^A 
moment!  oh, inestimable  moment!  worlds 
could  not  purchase  thy  value.  There 
was  time.  The  baptismal  water  lared 
gently  the  brow  of  the  dying,  and  the 
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words  of  the  sacrament  arose — "  O,  God ! 

I  thank "  exclaimed  the  Jesuii;  and 

the  knife  of  the  sarage  began  to  descend. 
A  single  shot  pealed  suddenly  upon  the 
silence. 

Ahasistari,  the  fearless  chief  of  the  Hu- 
rons  had  crept  back  swiftly  to  the  position 
of  his  warriors,  and  prepared  to  meet 
the  expected  onslaught  of  the  Mobowks. 
With  the  quick  and  ready  skill  of  thf  In- 
dian»  he  determined  to  entrap  the  foe  when 
the  assault  should  begin,  and  had  already 
placed  himself,  with  a  few  chosen  men, 
stealthily  in  advance,  in  a  near  and  more 
fsforable  position,  when  his  eye,  wander- 
ii^  uneasily  in  search  of  the  Jesuit,  nested 
upon  the  spot  where  he  had  lef\  him. 
Dimly  it  caught  the  form  of  the  priest, 
bent  back  by  the  strong  grasp  of  the  sav- 
age, and  the  uplifted  knife  suspended.  He 
iprang  forward.  To  lire  was  to  disclose 
his  stratagem  to  the  foe;  to  desist  would 
be  death  to  the  priest.  He  sternly  su-ung 
bis  carabine  into  rest — his  sinewy  l.inds 
grasped  it  as  firmly  as  if  the  muscles  had 
been  steel.  Thus  it  rested  for  a  moment, 
iDOtionless ;  then  came  the  clicking  of  the 
trigger  and  a  cloud  of  smoke,  with  a  sheet 
of  flame  from  the  muzzle  swept  over  his 
Mill  form.  The  blow  of  the  Iroquois  de- 
scended :  but  it  was  the  harmless  lalling 
of  the  lifeless  arm — the  bullet  of  the  Hu- 
ron had  passed  through  his  heart.  He 
fell  forward  heavily  upon  the  priest. 

Out  broke  the  fierce  war  whoop  of  the 
Mohawks — shots  pealed  and  arrows  flew. 
Then  came  the  wild  rush,  the  trampling 
of  many  feet  bursting  through  the  forest 
covers,  and  the  clash  of  many  weapons. 
Hand  to  hand,  Mohawk  and  Huron  fought. 
The  occasional  flash  of  fire-arms  blazed 
around,  lighting  up  the  scene  with  its 
land  rays,  which  glanced  upon  the  plume 
of  the  warrior  as  he  sprang  forward  to  the 
charge,  and  sparkled  upon  his  upliAed 
weapons,  made  the  waving  forest  spray 
gk)w  as  if  touched  with  liquid  fire,  and 
dancing  madly  albng  the  rippling  waters 
of  the  dark  river.  Over  the  wild  music 
of  battle^  which  man  ja  his  aueagth  and  j 
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passion  loves,  came  subdued  the  sorr.»w- 
ful  moaning  of  the  woundod. 

A  few  rapid  bounds  brought  the  Huron 
chief  to  the  side  of  the  priest.  Ilaisintr 
him  up  gently,  he  said,  when  he  saw  him 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  incident: 
"  Father,  go  now!  Far  down  the  bank 
of  the  river  you  will  find  the  undergrowth 
thick  and  heavy — keep  by  the  edge  of  the 
water.  We  are  outnumbered;  our  only 
hope  is  in  flight.  The  Hurons  will  re- 
main while  you  remain.  When  you  have 
fled,  we  also  will  seek  safety." 

"Then  I  must  go!"  said  the  Jesuii, 
and  gathering  up  around  him  the  long 
black  gown  which  he  wore,  he  prepared 
to  fly  from  the  spot. 

Ahasistari  stooped  down  and  grasped 
the  scalp  lock  of  his  foe,  and  was  abuut 
to  pass  his  knife  around  the  skin  to  toar 
it  from  his  head.    His  hand  was  arrosicd 
by  the  priest — 
"Do  not  violate  the  dead,  my  son!" 
"He  is  a  Mohawk,  my  father!" 
"  He  is  a  man — you  have  killed  him  in 
battle — do  not  mutilate  his  body.    It  is  not 
Christian." 

The  warrior  raised  himself  from  thr 
body  of  his  foe,  and  reverently  made  the 
sign  of  the  cross  upon  his  forehead  :  then, 
pointing  the  way  to  the  Jesuit,  bounded 
back  to  his  first  position  amid  a  shower  of 
balls  and  arrows  that  whistled  around  him 
as  he  emerged  from  the  ravine.  Looking 
back,  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  form  of 
the  Jesuii  hurrying  down  the  path  he  had 
designated.  In  the  next  moment  the  Hu- 
ron chief  was  in  the  thickest  of  the  con- 
flict. 

Gathering  new  spirit  from  the  presence 
of  their  leader,  the  Christian  warriors  still 
made  good  their  position  against  the  foe ; 
but  it  was  evident  that  the  struggle  could 
not  be  long  protracted.  Yet  each  mo- 
ment gained  served  to  increase  the  distance 
between  the  Iroquois  and  their  father  uf 
the  black  gown.  At  length  the  thinned 
numbers  of  his  warriors  gave  notice  to  tlip 
chief  that  retreat  could  not  longer  be  de- 
layed.   At  the  signal,  the  HuTotA  ^pt^n^ 
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back  from  tree  to  tree,  securing  cover  as 
they  retired,  and,  battling  thus  each  foot 
of  ground,  they  made  the  advance  of  the 
Mohawks  slow  and  cautious. 

Ahasistari  approached  a  well  tried  war- 
rior and  whispered  a  command  in  his  ear 
^  —-the  Indian  hurried  to  the  rear  and  turned 
towards  the  river.  A  moment  after,  a 
little  below  the  landing,  along  the  shore 
where  the  rippling  waves  broke  in  a  line 
of  light  upon  the  sands,  a  dark  form 
seemed  to  rest  for  a  moment  prostrate 
upon  the  grass,  then  with  a  quiet  motion 
rolled  slowly  down  the  slope  to  the  river's 
bank,  and,  without  a  single  splash,  disap- 
peared beneath  the  water's  edge.  An 
upturned  canoe  was  floating  by  the  spot: 
imperceptibly  its  motion  appeared  to 
quicken,  and  when  it  had  gained  some 
distance  from  the  shore,  it  was  suddenly 
righted  and  an  Indian  carefully  crept  over 
the  side.  A  yell  broke  from  the  forest 
proving  that  he  was  discovered,  and  a  few 
shots  whistled  around  him:  but  seizing  a 
paddle,  which  had  been  fastened  in  the 
canoe,  he  whirled  it  in  defiance  at  the  foe, 
and  then  urged  his  bark  down  the  river. 
At  length  time  enough  had  elapsed  for 
Father  Laval  to  gather  a  sufficient  start, 
and  Ahasistari  and  his  Hurons  betook 
themselves  to  flight,  having  selected  the 
spot  opposite  their  last  bivouac  as  the 
final  place  of  rendezvous  for  those  who 
might  escape.  The  main  band  shaped 
their  course  somewhat  from  the  river, 
while  Ahasistari,  accompanied  by  a  single 
warrior,  hastened  to  the  spot  to  which  he 
had  directed  the  Jesuit  to  proceed. 

Father  Laval  had  turned  away  from  the 
scene  of  strife,  and  was  hurrying  down 
the  shore,  when  he  heard  the  groan  of  a 
wounded  Indian  whose  strength  had  failed 
him  as  he  crept  towards  the  river  bank. 
He  paused.  How  could  he  fly  ?  How 
leave  behind  him  so  many  souls  to  whom 
his  ministry  was  necessary  ?  He  turned 
from  his  path,  he  knelt  by  the  side  of  the 
Huron,  and  he  left  him  not  till  the  shout 
of  the  pursuers,  driving  deeper  into  the 
JSfimfO  became  £uat  upon  his  ear.    At 


length  he  arose,  and  heedless  of  the  words 
of  the  chief,  retraced  his  steps  to  the  now 
silent  scene  of  battle.  Many  a  time  he 
knelt  and  shrined  the  dying  Christian  war- 
rior, or  baptized  the  departing  neophyte, 
and  uttered  words  of  hope  to  the  wild 
savage.  Kindly  and  gently,  and  with 
almost  a  warrior's  touch,  he  laved  the 
parched  lips  and  throbbing  brow  of  the 
wounded  and  soothed  their  pains.  Ab- 
sorbed in  this  work  of  holy  love,  he  heard 
not  the  approaching  steps  of  a  form  that 
soon  gained  his  side. 

''Oh,  my  father,  I  came  to  seek  thy 
body — and,  joy,  I  find  thee  safe ! " 

'<  A  h !  Rene,  my  son !  heaven  bless  thee," 
said  the  Jesuit  as  he  gazed  affectionately 
upon  the  youth.  ''  I  believed  thee  dead 
— see,  I  found  thy  cap  upon  the  field. 
I  mourned  for  thee,  my  son." 

'*  Yes,  I  lost  it  in  my  rapid  flight.  The 
young  Indian  Watook  hurried  me  to  the 
shore,  and  led  me  to  the  rear.  There,  in 
safety,  I  watched  the  progress  of  the  fight, 
until  it  became  necessary  for  me  to  Ay 
deeper  into  the  woods.  Making  a  detour 
as  the  foe  went  ofi*  in  pursuit,  I  came 
hither  to  seek  thee." 

*'  It  is  well :  we  will  die  together,  com- 
forting each  other." 

"  If  it  be  the  will  of  Providence,  my 
father."  And  the  Jesuit  and  the  novice 
betook  themselves  to  their  office  of  love. 

A  young  Iroquois  warrior,  wounded 
severely,  but  not  fatally,  had  fainted  from 
loss  of  blood.  He  now  began  to  revive ; 
and  an  involuntary  groan  broke  from  hit 
lips.  Rene  Bourdoise  raised  his  head 
from  the  ground,  whilst  the  Jesuit  endeav- 
ored to  staunch  the  wound.  The  effu- 
sion had  been  great,  and  if  it  continued 
longer  would  prove  fatal.  No  mean  sur- 
geon was  Father  Jean,  and  he  worked 
with  a  charitable  heart.  Whilst  the  two 
Frenchmen  were  thus  engaged,  the  loud 
shouts  of  the  returning  Mohawks  broke 
upon  their  ears.  The  savages  had  ob- 
served the  escape  of  the  Huron  in  the 
canoe,  and,  fearing  that  saccor  might  be 
near,  dared  not  protract  the  pursuit  loo 
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long.  Redoubled  yells  of  joy  came  forth 
at  they  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  two  most 
highly  prized  of  their  foes^  whose  escape 
they  had  feared.  Bounding  forward,  two 
warriors  were  about  to  grapple  with  them ; 
they  came  with  uplifted  arms,  but  the 
Jesuits,  unmoved,  continued  to  perform 
their  charitable  labors.  Father  Jean  had 
just  succeeded  in  staunching  the  flow  of 
blood,  and  was  smoothing  down  the  band- 
age that  compressed  the  wound ;  Rene 
Bourdoise  laved  the  brow  of  the  Iro- 
quois. 

The  two  warriors  stood  still,  astonished, 
and  then,  uttering  the  deep,  low  guttural 
exclamation  peculiar  to  their  race,  their 
only  expression  of  surprise,  dropped  their 
arms,  and,  turning,  gazed  on  one  another 
in  unmingled  wonder.  They  were  soon 
joined  by  their  companions,  who  gathered 
near  by  this  scene  so  new  to  them,  and 
the  same  low  exclamation  ran  around  the 
group.  In  sooth  it  was  an  unwonted 
contrast:  man  the  fiend,  and  man  the 
angel — the  warrior,  red  with  blood,  smok- 
ing with  slaughter,  and  the  priest,  calm 
and  passionless,  breathing  peace  and  char- 
ity to  all  men,  binding  up  the  wounds  of 
his  enemy.  Father  Jean  arose,  with  his 
arms  crossed  upon  his  breast,  his  benign 
features  glowing  with  a  holy  enthusiasm. 
The  priest  and  the  savage  stood  face  to 


face.  The  dark  flashing  orb  of  the  war- 
rior slowly  yielded  to  the  softening  in- 
fluence of  the  mild  and  gentle  eye  of  the 
Jesuit;  suddenly  he  turned  away  his 
glance,  and  approached  the  wounded  man, 
he  laid  his  hand  upon  his  brow,  as  if 
to  discover  that  there  was  no  deception. 
Then  he  coldly  watched  the  face  of  the 
sufierer.  The  novice  still  supported  his 
head,  and  laved  his  brow  and  lips.  In  a 
moment  more  the  wounded  man  opened 
his  eyes  and  a  faint  smile  played  across 
his  features. 

''Good,  Kiskepila!"  muttered  the  Mo- 
hawk chief,  and  turned  away. 

Father  Jean  had  now  time  to  look  about 
him,  for  he  was  left  unmolested.  The 
Mohawks  had  made  several  prisoners  in 
the  pursuit,  whom,  six  in  number,  some 
of  the  conquerors  had  just  dragged  up, 
bound  tightly  and  securely.  In  an  hour 
more  the  last  straggling  pursuer  had  re- 
turned, the  dying  Hurons  had  been  scalped 
and  tomahawked,  the  bodies  of  the  fallen 
Iroquois  buried,  and  the  conquerors  and 
their  prisoners,  marching  in  single  file 
and  with  a  party  in  advance,  bearing  their 
wounded  upon  litters  made  of  boughs, 
left  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  where 
they  had  concealed  their  canoes,  and  struck 
ofl*  deep  into  the  forest,  towards  the  Mo- 
hawk villages. 
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I  MAY  bo  said  of  the  In- 
dians that,  cither  by  tem- 
perament and  somepeculi- 
I  arity  of  physical  structure, 
I  or  from  a  moral  propensi- 
'  ty,  they  are  essentially  a 
sluggish  race — exhibiting  none  of  that 
restlessness  of  the  white  man  which  is 
ever  in  quest  of  something  beyond  the 
complete  gratification  of  the  wants  of  the 
body.  Hunger  rather  interrupts  than  over- 
comes their  habit  of  bodily  indolence;  but 
it  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  Indian  character 
to  remain  as  long  as  possible  in  a  state  of 
quiescence.  Hence  they  are  essentially  too 
improvident  The  only  provisions  that 
are  made  for  the  long  and  dreary  winter  of 
their  climate  consist  in  planting  and  gath- 
ering a  few  potatoes  and  a  very  little  com ; 
the  only  summer  gifts  that  are  hoarded  are 
the  wild  rice  and  whortleberries,  dried  and 
put  by,  not  as  a  delicacy,  but  for  nourish- 
ment. The  maple  sugar  is  more  an  object 
of  traffic  than  a  provision.  Tliey  rely,  in 
fact,  mainly  upon  game  and  fish.  Some 
of  the  least  improvident  prepare  a  little 
smoked  deer's  meat,  or  other  game,  and 
render  the  tallow  or  lard  of  the  slain  ani- 
mals, which  they  put  in  holes  called 
cdches.  In  these  caches  they  also  bury  fish 
for  great  emergencies. 

The  only  industrial  arts  practised  by  the 
Indians  are  canoe  building,  making  of  nets 
and  mats,  and  the  manufacture  of  a  variety 
of  useful  and  ornamental  articles  with  the 
birch  bark.  The  birch,  indeed,  seems  to 
have  been  made  expressly  for  the  Indian. 
With  its  bark  he  makes  his  canoe,  named 
by  him  gemaun  ;  the  frame  work  of  which 
is  of  yellow  cedar,  bound  together  with  the 
fibrous  roots  of  the  spruce  pine,  and  this  is 
covered  over  with  birch  bark,  rolled  into 
sheets  of  various  sizes  that  are  sewed  to- 
jrether  with  cords  or  threads  of  the  spruce 
/30^/y  daally,  the  seams  are  covered  over 


with  gum,  made  of  the  exudation  of  the 
spruce  boiled  down  to  a  proper  consist- 
ency, to  which  is  added  powdered  charcoal 
from  the  pine,  to  give  color  to  the  mastic. 
The  birch  bark  is  made  into  troughs 
(^pisketahnahgun)  in  which  the  maple  sugar 
(simibuckufiid)  is  gathered  in  March  and 
April,  by  merely  cutting  a  gash  in  the  tree 
from  downwards  up,  and  putting  into  it  a 
chip  of  wood  to  direct  the  sap  into  the 
trough.  With  the  birch  bark  is  also  manu- 
factured the  sugar  basket  (mukkuk),  and  a 
variety  of  other  baskets  and  boxes  for  use- 
ful purposes.  There  are  some  families 
that  possess  as  household  utensils  from  one 
to  two  thousand  birch  troughs,  used  to  col- 
lect the  saccharine  juice  of  the  maple. 
The  wegeiean  is  built  of  birch  bark,  and 
out  of  this  bark  the  Indian  makes  himself 
a  scroll  (totem)*  upon  which,  in  hierogly- 

*<^  Among  the  Indians  of  the  Algonkin  itock," 
aaya  Dr.  James,  *•  every  man  recciVes  from  hit 
father  a  totem  or  family  name.  They  affirm  that 
QO  man  is,  by  their  customs,  allowed  to  ehann 
his  totem ;  and  as  this  distinctive  marie  dcaeeo3a 
to  all  the  children  a  man  may  have,  a>  well  as  to 
all  the  prisoners  he  may  take  and  adopt,  it  is 
manifest  that,  like  the  genealogies  of  the  He- 
brews, these  totems  should  afford  a  complete  enu- 
meration of  the  stocks  from  which  all  the  families 
have  been  derived.  It  differs  not  from  our  insti- 
tution of  surnames,  except  that  the  obligations  of 
friendship  and  hospitality,  and  the  restraint  upoii 
intermarriage,  which  it  imposes,  arc  more  sonipu- 
lously  rcg^arded.  They  profess  to  consider  it 
highly  criminal  for  a  man  to  marry  a  woman  * 
whose  totem  is  the  same  as  his  own,  and  they  re* 
late  instances  where  young  men,  for  a  violation 
of  this  rule,  have  been  put  to  death  by  theirnear- 
est  relatives.  They  »ay,  also,  that  those  having 
the  same  totem  are  bound,  under  whatever  cir- 
cumstances, ax  they  meet,  even  though  they 
should  be  of  different  and  hostile  bands,  to  treat 
each  other  not  only  as  friends,  but  as  brethren, 
sisters,  and  relatives  of  the  same  family. 

"  Of  the  origin  of  this  institution,  and  of  the  ob- 
ligation to  its  strict  observance,  the  Indians  pro- 
fess to  know  nothing.  They  say  they  suppose  the 
totem  was  given  them  in  the  beginning  by  their 
Creator.  Like  surnames  among  us,  these  marks 
are  now  numerous,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  our  sur- 
names, it  is  difficult  to  account  for  their  multipli- 
city, without  supposing  a  time  when  they  might 
have  been  changed,  or  new  ones  adopted  more 
easily  than  at  present. 

"  It  is  not  as  yet  well  ascertained  that  any  of 
the  North  American  Indians,  except  those  of  the 
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phics  of  his  own  inTentiony  he  inscribes 
his  coat  of  arms^  a  bird,  a  bear,  a  beaver, 
an  owl,  a  fish,  or  animal  of  any  kind,  and 
marks  down  the  number  of  members,  old 
and  young,  belonging  to  his  family.  The 
bark  is  also  used  in  preference  to  any  other 
substance  for  kindling  fires :  it  hums  with 
a  bright  flame  that  adapts  it  for  use  as  a 
torch-light  in  taking  fish  by  night  The 
Indian  seems  to  be  aware  of  the  peculiar 
adaptation  of  this  tree  to  his  wants;  for,  if 
he  has  any  thing  of  value  to  preserve,  he 
wraps  it  up  carefully  in  its  bark.  The 
wood,  too,  is  useful  in  its  juice  as  a  bever- 
age ;  its  young  shoots  collect  a  number  of 
rabbits,  and  wild  pigeons  are  particularly 
fond  of  its  blossoms. 

In  the  ornamental  articles  of  Indian 
manalacture  that  serve  as  portions  of  their 
dtess,  such  as  the  ties  or  garters  for  leggins, 
the  belts,  saches,  pouches,  &ic,,  that  are 
made  of  cobred  beads,  a  prevailing  idea  of 
the  cross  is  observed,  probably  imitated 
from  the  vestment  of  the  Catholic  priests 
who  first  settled  among  them,  from  whom 
also  they  have  acquired  many  usages  not 
originally  theirs.  The  moccasins  worn  by 
the  females  are  frequently  very  neatly  lined 
with  blue  cloth,  and  tastefully  ornamented 
with  bead  work.  Those  of  the  men  are 
decorated  on  the  fore  part  of  the  foot,  hke 

Algonkln  fiunilv,  htve  these  peealiar  genealo^- 
eal  marki.  Th<we  cf  the  great  Chippewaian 
fiuiulj,  in  the  north,  we  are  well  asiured  have 
them  not.  From  long  aeaiiaiDtaiioe  with  the 
Dahcotah  bands  of  the  Miisiiiip])!,  and  St. 
Peters,  in  which  designation  we  include  the 
Hoocbawgenah  or  Winnebagoes,  and  the  lowas, 
and,  froBi  a  more  transient  sojourning  amone  the 
Otoes,  the  Kansas,  the  Omaw-hawes,  the  Paw- 
■ees,  and  other  western  tribes,  we  have,  with 
earelal  inquiry  and  search,  been  able  to  collect  no 
iBtimation  of  such  a  custom  among  them.  But  of 
the  western  Indians  we  can  not  speak  with  en- 
tire eoDfidence,  as  we  recollect  to  have  heard 
Renrille,  an  interpreter  for  the  Sioux,  after 
Boeh  iMizxUng  and  cross-examination,  admit  that 
something  of  the  kind  micht  exist  among  that  peo- 

Ele.  It  mav  be  observed  that  the  Algonkins  be- 
eve  all  other  Indians  to  have  totems,  though, 
from  the  necessity  they  are  in  general  under  of 
remaining  ignorant  of  those  of  hostile  bands,  the 
oniasioB  or  the  totem  in  their  picture  writing 
serves  to  designate  an  enemy.  Thus  those  bands 
of  Ogibbeways,  who  border  on  the  country  of  the 
Dabeotah,  or  Sioux,  always  understand  the  figure 
of  a  man  without  totem  to  mean  one  of  that  peo- 
ple."—ItamMr'f  Nmraiim,p.  813. 


the  worked  cloth  slipper  of  the  civilized 
gentleman.  The  most  desirable  article  of 
female  dress  appears  to  be  a  shawl  of  su- 
perfine blue  cloth,  which  is  more  fre- 
quendy  borne  upon  the  head  than  the 
shoulders.  Whether  it  be  that  the  women 
have  not  so  readily  the  means  of  procur- 
ing tliem,  they  do  not  wear  as  many  orna- 
ments as  the  men ;  but  they  are  pleased  to 
deck  their  children  with  them. 

A  very  remarkable  trait  in  the  character 
of  the  Indian  mother  is  her  excessive  fond- 
ness for  her  children,  who  are  indulged  in 
every  way,  are  never  chastised,  and  whose 
loss  is  bewailed  with  great  demonstrations 
of  sorrow.  The  men  play  with  the  young 
children,  but  take  no  notice  of  the  growing 
up  boys,  who  are  sufiered  to  do  just  as  they 
please,  and  are  very  mischievous.  When 
the  men  are  too  much  annoyed  by  them, 
they  knuckle  them  on  the  head,  but  have 
never  recourse  to  fiagellation.  In  this 
latter  respect  they  have  certainly  an  ad- 
vantage over  the  white  man,  who  has  not 
yet  discarded  from  his  system  of  discipline 
the  ferule  and  the  whip.  The  Indian  is 
also  fond  of  his  dogs ;  whenever  a  canoe 
is  met  coasting  the  shores  of  the  lake,  the 
sire  is  at  the  helm,  the  squaw  and  grown 
up  boys  or  girls  are  paddling,  the  helpless 
children  and  a  pack  of  dogs  are  the  steer- 
age passengers.  The  dogs  have  their  litter 
in  the  wigwam ;  but  if  one  is  accidentally 
killed,  or  if  necessity  compels  his  slaugh- 
ter, he  is  boiled  into  soup,  and  feasted  upon 
as  a  great  delicacy.  The  Indian  pets  them, 
as  the  white  man  does  the  lamb,  and  feeds 
them  to  gratify  his  appetite. 

The  Indians  are  certainly  not  what  the 
French  would  call  gourmets,  but  rather 
gottrmands  ;  in  other  words,  whenever  the 
food  is  provided  for  them,  they  are  great 
eaters,  and  not  dainty  at  that.  Their  ouh- 
nary  art  is  even  more  circumscribed  than 
their  handicraft,  since  it  extends  no  further 
than  boiling  their  meat,  fish  and  vegetables 
in  one  promiscuous  efcoiffder,  with  not  even 
salt  as  a  condiment.  This  disrelish  for 
salt,  or  perhaps  it  might  be  better  stated, 
this  indifference  to  the  use  or\V>a«K^;»iS^:<i 
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remarkable  amongst  the  half  breech,  and 
even  with  the  Canadian  **  voyagears  "  of 
Lake  Superior,  who  seem  to  be  quite  satis- 
fied with  what  is  contained  of  it  in  the 
packed  pork,  of  which  they  are  so  fond  as 
to  have  richly  merited  the  cognomen  of 
"  manfireurs  de  lartL" 

At  the  distribution  of  the  rations,  during 
tl^eir  sojourn  at  the  post  where  the  annuity 
is  paid  off  to  them,  other  traits  of  manners 
are  observable,  not  at  al]  of  a  disparaging 
character,  as  they  evince  a  spirit  of  con- 
cession, and  a  sense  of  justice,  which,  on 
the  contrary,  are  highly  creditable  to  them. 
The  rations  are  dealt  from  the  store  house 
of  the  American  Fur  Company,  upon  a  re- 
quisition given  by  the  Indian  agent  to  the 
chief  of  each  band,  who  sends  the  women 
and  children  to  receive  them — the  drudg- 
ery of  domestic  affairs  always  devolving 
upon  the  women.  It  is  amusing  to  see 
them  trudging  along  under  their  load  of 
provisions  thatare  very  liberally  distributed, 
the  little  naked  '*  papooses,"  with  their 
stomachs  inordinately  distended  by  a  pre- 
vious feeding,  and  carrying  nearly  their 
own  weiarht  of  provender.  The  women 
have  a  full  share  of  the  burden,  though,  if 
a  barrel  of  flour  form  a  portion  of  the  allot- 
ment, the  chieftain,  or  his  male  subdele- 
gate,  fiiithful  to  his  disrelish  of  manual 
exercises,  kicks  it  to  its  destination.  Ar- 
rived at  their  camping  ground,  the  women 
and  young  members  of  the  clan  seat  them- 
selves ill  a  circle  two  or  three  deep,  and 
the  chief  proceeds  in  the  distribution  ac- 
cording to  families,  the  whole  procedure 
being  conducted  with  much  order,  ap- 
parent mutual  satisfaction,  and  without 
noise. 

The  only  disturbances  noticed  during 
the  encampment  at  Lapointe,  took  place 
once  on  the  occasion  of  a  trader  beating  his 
squaw,  and  then  the  excitement  seemed  to 
be  principally  amongst  the  travellers,  who 
indignantly  protested  against  this  sum- 
mary mode  of  punishing  a  refractory  wife. 
The  Indians  took  no  part  in  the  excite- 
ment, because  it  was  understood  that  the 
diacJpJme  had  been  recommended  by  the 


woman's  own. parents.  The  poor  thing 
was  perfectly  submissive  under  rather  an 
unnecessarily  severe  castigation.  The  In* 
dians  themselves  never  beat  their  wives. 
On  a  second  occasion,  during  a  thunder 
storm  of  great  violence  which  raged  through, 
the  night,  the  whole  camp  suddenly  be- 
came dreadfully  distressed,  the  men  ex- 
pressing their  alarm  by  yells,  the  women 
and  children  by  moaningsand  loud  8ob8,«8 
if  they  had  already  realized  some  dreadful 
calamity.  At  every  vivid  flash  of  lightning, 
as  if  to  efiace  its  trace,  they  would  fire  off 
volleys  of  musquetry,  and  each  rolling 
peel  of  thunder  was  accompanied  by 
shouts  and  whoops,  calculated  if  not  to 
drown,  at  least  to  divert  the  attention  from 
the  raging  of  the  elements.  There  was 
some  danger  in  this  strife ;  for  the  onpro- 
tectcd  store  house  contained  a  laxge  num- 
ber of  powder  kegs,  whose  explosion  would 
have  made  sad  havock  in  the  camp. 

But  a  much  more  melancholy  occur- 
rence took  place  on  the  last  night  of  the 
'^  payment"  It  is  a  very  judicious  cus- 
tom with  the  Indian  agents  to  withhold  the 
specie  payment  of  the  annuity  until  the 
final  day,  so  as  to  prevent  as  much  as  pos- 
sible any  impositions  to  be  practised  by  the 
white  traders  upon  the  Indians,  or  to 
guard  against  any  allurements  by  the  un- 
principled conduct  of  some  of  these  mer- 
cenary venders,  in  the  way  especially  of 
the  sale  of  liquor.  The  cupidity  of  a  few, 
however,  will  defy  all  laws,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  penalty  of  confiscation  of 
their  entire  stock  in  trade,  they  contrive  to 
introduce  ardent  spirits  amongst  the  In- 
dians, which  is  dealt  out  somewhat  in  this 
style.  A  whiskey  vender,  standing  upon  a 
raised  platform  behind  his  groggery,  lures 
them  on,  one  by  one,  to  a  taste  of  his 
"  vinegar,"  knowing  full  well  that  the  un- 
fortunate savage,  when  he  has  once  tasted 
of  it,  can  no  longer  control  his  thus  ex- 
cited insatiable  appetite  for  more.  The 
vender  is  of  course  willing  to  "  accommo- 
date "  him  for  the  trifling  sum  of  fifty  cents 
a  gulp,  and,  in  the  same  accommodating 
spirit,  repeats  it  until  his  victim  from  a 
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n?age  haa  become  a  brute.  One  of  the 
tnden  of  notorious  villainy  had  succeeded 
m  introducing  the  poison  into  the  camp, 
the  consequences  of  which  were  exceed- 
ingly distressing  if  not  alarming.  Some 
of  the  men  became  infuriated,  destroying 
their  own  lodges,  to  the  great  terror  of 
their  families,  whilst  others,  completely 
unnerved,  lay  down  to  whine  and  drivel. 
The  first  care  of  the  women,  on  such  oc- 
casions, is  to  conceal  the  knives  and  other 
dangerous  weapons,  and  they  show  the 
same  solicitude  that  might  be  expected 
Irom  a  Christian  wife. 

Within  what  is  called  the  Indian  terri- 
tory, the  introduction  of  spirituous  liquor 
ia  prohibited  ;  but  at  places  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  states,  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  not  interfered,  and  can  not ;  so 
that  at  Mackina,  Green  Bay,  and  the 
Saulty  the  excesses  growing  out  of  the  use 
of  ardent  spirits  are  very  great,  and  ihe 
women,  and  even  the  young  people,  are 
likewise  maddened  by  it  The  post,  under 
such  circumstances,  becomes  a  true  pan- 
demonium. When  in  a  slate  uf  intuxica- 
lion,  the  women  especially  give  vent  lo 
iheir  sorrow  in  melancholy  cliantings  and 
a  profuse  flow  of  tears ;  the  burden  of 
their  songs  being  the  death  uf  their  friends 
or  other  misfortunes.  One  who  listens  to 
these  lamentations  while  darkness  and 
distance  interpose  to  conceal  the  too  often 
disgusting  objects  who  utter  them,  and  to 
soften  down  and  mellow  the  tone  of  high- 
pitched  voices,  will  often  find  something 
affecting  in  their  honest  and  unpremedi- 
tated complaints.  Before  the  whites  intro- 
duced among  them  intoxicating  drinks,  it 
if  probable  that  assembling  together  for 
feasts  was  their  principal  and  most  favor- 
ite source  of  excitement  in  times  of  peace, 
and  comparative  inactivity ;  for  they  are 
exceedingly  fond  of  feasts,  of  which  they 
have  a  great  many,  and  at  all  of  which 
they  gather  principaUy  to  eat  and  smoke. 
They  seem  to  have  a  peculiar  relish  for 
the  meat  of  dogs^  which  they  simply  boil 
without  any  salt.  The  soup  is  served  up 
in  a  tin  pan«  from  which  each  one,  after 


taking  a  long  sup,  passes  it  to  his  next 
neighbor,  and  then  falhi  to  smoking.  In 
no  instance  were  they  heard  to  enliven 
their  conviviality  by  the  help  of  a  song. 

Although  the  Indians,  as  before  stated, 
are  great  eaters,  yet  they  enjoin  upon 
young  and  unmarried  persons,  of  both 
sexes,  rigorous  and  long  continued  fasts, 
that  are  begun  at  a  very  early  age.  "  The 
parent,"  says  Dr.  James,  "  in  the  morn- 
ing, offers  the  child  the  usual  breakfast  in 
one  hand  and  charcoals  in  the  other;  if 
the  latter  is  accepted,  the  parent  is  grati- 
fied, and  some  commendations,  or  marks 
of  favor,  are  bestowed  on  the  child.  To 
be  able  to  continue  long  fasting  confers  an 
enviable  distinction.  They  therefore  in- 
culcate upon  their  children  the  necessity 
of  remaining  long  without  food.  Some- 
times the  children  fast  three,  five,  seven, 
and  some,  as  is  said,  even  ten  days ;  in  all 
of  which  time  they  take  only  a  little  water, 
and  that  at  very  distant  intervals.  During 
these  fasts  they  pay  very  particular  atten- 
tion to  their  dreams,  and  from  the  character 
of  these  their  parents,  to  whom  they  relate 
them,  form  an  opinion  of  the  future  life  of 
the  child.  Dreaming  of  things  above,  as 
birds,  clouds,  the  sky,  &c.,  is  considered 
favorable ;  and  when  the  child  begins  to 
relate  any  thing  of  this  kind,  the  parent 
interrupts  him,  saying :  '  It  is  well,  my 
child,  say  no  more  of  it.'  In  these  dreams, 
ahio,  the  children  receive  impressions 
which  continue  to  influence  their  charac- 
ter through  life.  A  man,  an  old  and  very 
distinguished  warrior,  who  was  some 
years  ago  at  Red  River,  dreamed,  when 
fasting  in  his  childhood,  that  a  bat  came 
to  him,  and  this  little  animal  he  chose  for 
his  medicine.  To  all  the  costly  medicines 
for  war  or  hunting,  used  by  other  Indians, 
he  paid  no  attention.  Throughout  his  life 
he  wore  the  skin  of  a  bat  tied  to  the  crown 
of  his  head,  and  in  numerous  war  excur- 
sions he  went  into  battle  exulting  in  the 
confidence  that  the  Sioux,  who  could  not 
hit  a  bat  on  the  wing,  would  never  be  able 
to  hit  him.  He  distinguished  himself  in 
many  battles,  and  killed  man^  ol  Yi^  ^^<^ 
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mies,  but  throughout  his  long  life  no  bullet 
eyer  touched  him^  all  of  which  he  attri- 
buted to  the  protecting  influence  of  his 
medicine,  revealed  to  him,  in  answer  to 
his  fasting,  in  boyhood.  Of  Net-no-kwa, 
his  foster  mother,  the  author  of  the  fore- 
going narrative  relates  that  at  about  twelve 
years  of  age  she  fasted  ten  successive  days. 
In  her  dream  a  man  came  down  and  stood 
before  her,  and,  after  speaking  of  many 
things,  he  gave  her  two  sticks,  saying : 
*  I  give  you  these  to^walk  upon,  and  your 
hair  I  give  it  to  be  like  snow.'  In  all  her 
subsequent  life  this  excellent  woman  re- 
tained the  confident  assurance  that  she 
should  live  to  extreme  old  age,  and  often 
in  times  of  the  greatest  distress  from  hun- 
ger, and  of  apparent  danger  from  other 
causes,  she  cheered  her  family  by  the 
assurance  that  it  was  given  to  her  to  crawl 
on  two  sticks,  and  to  have  her  head  like 
the  snow,  and  roused  them  to  exertion  by 
infusing  some  part  of  her  own  confident 
reliance  upon  the  protection  of  a  superior 
and  invisible  Power." 

Another  occasion  of  excitement  with  the 
Indian  is  during  the  dying  moments  of  one 
of  the  family,  when,  having  satisfactorily 
proved  the  inefficaoy  of  their  gtuhkUntagm, 
or  medicine  bag,  they  have  recourse  to 
the  bvoinahkeek,  or  medicine  drum.  The 
entrance  to  the  lodge  is  then  closed  up 
with  a  black  bear  skin,  and  within  its 
vitiated  atmosphere  a  continuous  drum- 
ming upon  a  tight  skin  is  kept  up,  with- 
out intermission,  for  hours,  accompanied 
by  a  monotonous  chant,  until  the  misera- 
ble sufferer  is  distracted  first,  and  then 
literally  asphyxiated.  No  sooner  dead 
than  he  is  buried ;  or  rather  is  most  usu- 
ally laid  out  upon  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  simply  protected  by  a  roof- 
shaped  covering.  Their  wake  over  their 
dead  takes  place  after  this  mode  of  burial, 
and  consists  in  the  lamentations  of  the 
women  over  the  entombment  for  the  rest 
of  the  day.  This  is  what  they  are  observed 
to  do  when  thrown  in  the  midst  of  a 
civilized  settlement;  but  it  is  probable  that 
wAea  Je/t  to  tbemselreB  their  ceremonials. 


on  such  occasions,  may  be  very  different. 
Dr.  James,  who,  in  his  publication  of 
Tanner's  Narrative,  has  furnished  mmny 
interesting  accounts  of  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  Chippewas,  obserret  as 
follows :  **  In  many  of  their  customs  re- 
lating to  the  u-eatment  of  the  dead  we  can 
discover  not  only  the  traces  of  kind  feel- 
ing, but  a  strong  confidence  in  a  fatuve 
existence,  and  the  belief  that  their  departed 
friends  can  know  and  estimate  the  Talae 
of  friendly  offices  rendered  them  after  ^ 
their  departure.  At  the  time  of  the  great 
council  at  Prairie  du  Chien  in  1825,"  says  . 
Dr.  James, ''  a  Sioux  chief  of  the  remote  ' 
band  of  the  Sissitong,  sickened  and  died 
of  a  bilious  fever.  He  had  been  a  distin- 
guished man  among  his  own  people,  and, 
as  he  had  come  a  great  distance  from  his 
own  country,  in  obedience  to  the  call  of 
our  government,  the  military  command- 
ant at  this  post  was  induced  to  bury  him 
with  the  honors  of  war.  The  men  of  his 
band  were  gathered  around  his  body  in 
the  lodge  where  he  died,  and  when  the 
escort  arrived  they  raised  him  upon  his 
bier,  a  hundred  manly  voices  at  the  same 
time  chanting  forth  a  requiem,  thus  ren- 
dered by  a  person  well  acquainted  with 
their  language: 

*  Griere  not,  oar  brother!  the  path  tlioe  art  iralkisg 
!•  that  in  which  we  and  all  men  miut  follow.* 
And  this  they  continued  to  repeat  until 
they  reached  the  grave." 

There  is  something  impressive  and  af. 
fecting  in  their  habit  of  preserving  the 
jtln,  or  memorial  of  the  dead,  which  like 
our  weeds  and  crapes,  finds  a  place  in 
many  a  dwelling  where  little  of  mourning 
is  visible.  Yet,  though  the  place  which 
death  had  made  vacant  in  their  heanSy 
may  have  been  filled,  they  seem  never  to 
forget  the  supply  they  consider  due  the 
wants  of  the  departed.  Whenever  they 
eat  or  drink,  a  portion  is  carefully  set 
apart  for  the  jthi,  and  this  observance 
continues  for  years,  should  they  not,  in 
the  meantime,  have  an  opportunity  to 
send  out  this  memorial  with  some  war 
party :  when,  if  it  be  thrown  down  on 
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tbe  field  of  battle^  as  they  aim  always  to 
do,  then  their  obligation  to  the  departed 

In  sickness,  the  Indian  is  very  despond- 
ing, and  if  relief  be  speedily  administered 
to  him,  is  equally  grateful.  He  acknow- 
ledges services  thus  rendered  to  him,  in 
manner  and  kind,  to  the  utmost  of  his 
abilities.  He  seems  to  have  fallen  heir  to 
all  the  diseases  that  afflict  the  human  race, 
and  is  not  known  to  have  any  one  pecu- 
liar to  his  condition.  In  their  own  original 
and  genuine  custom,  when  the  doctor — 
imifliEefctimiiiiitt,  literally  medicine-man — is 
called  in,  it  is  usual  to  present  him,  as  he 
enters  the  lodge  of  his  patient,  a  kettle  of 
the  best  food  they  are  able  to  procure,  and 
it  is  very  generally  the  case  that  the  med- 
icine-man commences  his  treatment  by 
assaiing  his  patient  that  he  is  suffering 
from  the  malice  of  some  enemy.  He  may 
poHiUy  go  still  further,  and  not  satisfied 
with  telling  his  patient  that  he  is  under 
the  inflnence  of  the  incantations  of  some 
body,  will  name  some  person,  either  his 
own  or  his  patient's  enemy,  as  he  may 
think  most  for  his  interest.  In  other 
words,  the  Indian  medicine-man  is  a  rank 
impostor  or  quack. 

After  the  distribution  of  the  fresh  blan- 
kets and  new  clothing,  the  Indian  encamp- 
ment assumes  a  gayer  aspect.  The  women 
turn  out  in  their  newly  acquired  finery, 
displaying  all  the  coquetry  of  their  sex, 
in  which  the  men  are  by  no  means  deli- 
cient,  except  that  with  an  inherent  love, 
as  it  were,  of  paint,  they  daub  their  white 
blankets  with  red,  blue  and  black  earths, 
with  grotesque  representations  of  all  sorts, 
which  speedily  brings  them  into  the  condi- 
tion of  dirty  clothes,  even  before  the  time 
of  departure  for  their  forest  homes. 

Taking  a  final  leave  of  the  Chippewas, 
a  few  reflections  may  be  indulged,  as  re- 
spects the  efforts  to  introduce  our  Chris- 
tian civilization  among  them.  It  must  be 
conceded,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  Ca- 
tholic missionaries  have  been  most  suc- 
cessfaL  And  in  reference  to  missionary 
labors,  generally,  among  the  Indians^  it 


has  been  justly  said  that  "  they  originate 
as  well  in  a  diffusive  and  amiable  be- 
nevolence as  a  feeling  of  justice,  and  se- 
vere, though  tardy  compunction,  which 
would  seek,  at  this  late  day,  to  render  to 
the  starved  and  shivering  remnant  of  the 
people  who  received  us  to  their  country 
in  our  day  of  small  things,  some  recom- 
pense for  the  fair  inheritance  which  we 
have  wrested  from  their  forefathers.  The 
example  of  the  Cherokees,  and  some 
others  in  the  south,  has  been  sufficient  to 
prove  that,  under  the  influence  of  a  mild 
climate  and  a  fertile  soil,  these  people  can 
be  taught  habits  of  settled,  if  not  perse- 
vering industry.  From  this  condition  of 
things  we  can  already  see  how,  among 
that  people,  habits  of  mental  enterprise 
and  industry  are  to  spring  up,  and  we 
look  forward  with  confidence  to  a  source 
of  continued  improvement.  That  all  the 
other  bands  and  tribes,  under  similar 
auspices  and  similar  influences,  would 
pursue  a  similar  course,€an  not  be  doubted. 
Philologists  and  speculative  theorists  may 
divide  and  class  as  fhey  please;  to  the 
patient  and  industrious  observer,  who 
has  mingled  intimately  with  this  race  in 
the  low  and  fertile  districts  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, in  the  broad  and  smiling  plains  of 
Arkansas  and  the  Red  River,  in  the  forests 
of  the  Upper  Mississippi,  and  among  the 
pines  and  the  mosses  of  the  upper  lakes, 
it  will  be  evident  that  the  aboriginal  people 
of  the  United  States  territory  are  all  of  one 
family,  not  by  physical  constitution  and 
habit  only,  but  by  the  structure  and  tem- 
peraments of  their  minds ;  their  modes  of 
thinking  and  acting ;  and,  indeed,  in  all 
physical  and  mental  peculiarities  which 
set  them  apart  from  the  remainder  of 
the  human  family  as  a  peculiar  people. 
Whatever  course  has,  in  one  situation, 
proved  in  any  measure  effectual  to  re- 
claim them  from  their  vague  and  idle 
habits,  will  certainly  succeed  in  another 
situation,  though  perhaps  more  slowly,  as 
they  may  be  influenced  by  a  less  genial 
climate,  or  more  barren  soil." — Dr.  Jomn, 
m  Tbmer't  JVbrratiaa. 


PARAPHRASE  OF  PSALM  CXXIX. 

OiTT  of  the  depths,  O  Lord !  to  thee 

I  raise  my  feeble  cry ; 
And  while  I  suppliant  befid  the  knee, 

O  let  thy  grace  be  nigh. 

If  thou,  O  Lord,  wilt  mark  our  sin, 

Before  thee  who  shall  stand  ? 
Tet  mercy  all  from  thee  may  win, 

And  gain  the  heavenly  land. 

My  soul  hath  trusted  in  thy  word. 

Which  stands  for  ever  sure ; 
My  hopes  have  been  in  thee,  my  Lord, 

Thou  refuge  of  the  poor ! 

Let  Israel  ever  trust  in  thee, 

From  morning  dawn  till  night ; 
Because  he  shall  thy  mercy  see, 

And  in  thy  grace  delight. 

From  all  iniquity  my  soul, 

O  God !  thou  wilt  redeem ; 
And  while  eternal  ages  roll 

Thy  grace  shall  be  my  theme.  V.  D.  B. 


LooisviLLt,  Aogiiflt34Ui,  1845. 


THE  LIVING  ROSARY. 
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{THE  devotion  of  the  living 
roaary  h  daily  becoming 
more  popular  among  the 
piously  inclined,  the  read- 
ers of  the  Magazine  will 
doubtlesa  be  pleased  with 
an  BGCou  Qt  of  its  origin,  its 
nature,  and  its  ad*  antages. 

This  admirable  devotion  commenced  in 
the  city  of  Lyons  in  the  year  1826.  It 
owes  its  origin  to  the  same  pious  indi- 
vidual whom  the  Lord  had  chosen,  four 
years  before,  to  be  the  foundress  of  that 
great  work  of  j^ligion,  the  Association  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Faith.  A  few 
years  after  the  devotion  had  been  estab- 
Jwbed,  it  attracted  rile  attention  of  Cardinal 


Lambruschini,  who  was  then  nuncio  of 
the  holy  see  in  France.  On  his  way 
through  Lyons  the  cardinal  had  an  op- 
portunity of  making  himself  acquainted 
with  the  forms  and  rules  of  the  devo- 
tion, and  was  delighted  to  witness  the 
abundant  fruits  of  virtue  which  it  had 
already  produced.  Having  returned  to 
Rome,  he  gave  an  account  of  it  to  his 
present  holiness.  Pope  Gregory  XVI« 
who  was  graciously  pleased  to  give  it 
his  solemn  sanction  and  approbation, 
and  to  enrich  it  with  the  following  in- 
dulgences. 

'^  We  grant  to  all  the  faithful  of  Christ 
of  both  sexes,  who  are  enrolled  amongst 
the  servants  of  the  Virgin  according  to 
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die  practice  of  the  devotion^  which  they 
eall  of  the  Lknng  Rotary,  a  plenary  in- 
dolgence^  which  can  also  be  applied  to 
the  deceased,  on  the  first  festival  day  after 
karing  undertaken  this  pious  work,  pro- 
Tided  that,  truly  penitent,  they  shall 
have  duly  purified  themselves  by  the 
sacraments  of  penance  and  the  eucha- 
risL 

"Moreover,  besides  the  indulgences, 
which  the  Roman  pontiffs,  our  predeces- 
sors, have  decreed  for  the  reciting  of  the 
Rosary,  we  grant  an  indulgence  of  a 
hundred  days  as  oAen  as  on  week-days 
the  part  of  the  Rosary  assigned,  according 
to  the  regulation  of  the  pious  exercise, 
may  be  recited,  and  an  indulgence  of  seven 
years  with  as  many  quarantines,  if  the 
same  work  be  religiously  performed  on 
Sundays  and  festivals  throughoutthe  year, 
upon  those  even  from  which  the  precept 
of  hearing  mass  has  been  taken  away,  aud 
daring  the  octaves  of  the  Nativity  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Pasch  of  the  Re^ 
•urrection.  Corpus  Christi,  Pentecost,  and 
the  Assumption,  Nativity  and  Conception 
of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary. 

■'  But  for  the  more  solemn  days  of  the 
Nativity,  Epiphany,  Circumcision,  Pasch, 
Ascension  and  Corpus  Christi,  likewise 
for  Pentecost  Sunday,  and  for  the  feast 
of  the  august  Trinity,  also  for  all,  even 
the  lesser  festival  days,  of  the  blessed 
Virgin  Mary,  also  on  the  festival  of  the 
holy  apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  and  on  the 
third  Sunday  of  every  month,  we  grant  a 
plenary  indulgence  which  can  be  applied 
for  the  deceased,  provided  both,  that  the 
appointed  reciting  have  been  made  atten- 
tively and  piously,  every  day,  for  at  least 
a  month  before,  unless  a  person  should 
have  been  prevented  by  some  lawful  cause, 
nd  that  the  sacraments  of  confession  and 
communion  have  been  received  on  the 
aforesaid  days,  and  that  devout  prayers 
be  offered  in  some  church;  which  indulg- 
ences, however,  we  advertise  to  be  gained 
by  those  who,  either  from  weak  heahh, 
or  prevented  by  any  just  cause,  can  not 
repair  to  a  charch^  some  other  work  being 


substituted,  according  to  the  discretion  of 
the  confessor/' 

The  living  rosary  consists  in  the  union 
of  fifteen  persons,  who  form  themselves 
into  a  company,  and  divide  among  them- 
selves the  fifteen  mysteries  of  the  Rosary 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  assigning  by  lot  one 
to  each  person.  By  thus  reciting  each  one 
a  decade  or  one  Our  Father  and  ten  HaU 
Marys,  with  a  Ghry  be  to  the  Father,  in 
honor  of  their  respective  mysteries,  the 
members  of  the  company  keep  up  the  daily 
recitation  of  the  entire  rosary.  A  number 
of  companies,  united  under  a  clergyman  as 
director,  constitutes  a  sodality.  Each  com- 
pany has  a  president,  by  whom  the  myste- 
ries are  distributed  by  means  of  printed 
tickets.  The  persons  who  receive  the  first 
joyful  mystery  of  the  rosary,  recite,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  above  mentioned  prayers,  the 
Creed,  an  Our  Father,  and  three  HaU  Maryt. 
The  holy  sacrifice  of  the  mass  is  offered 
for  the  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare  of 
the  members,  on  the  third  Sunday  of  every 
month,  the  day  of  the  plenary  indulgence. 
The  members  give  a  smaU  donation  at  the 
monthly  meetings  for  defraying  the  ex- 
penses of  printing  and  stationery,  or  for 
the  decoration  of  the  sanctuary. 

The  devotion  of  the  living  rosary  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  the  ordinary  rosary, 
the  nature  and  advantages  of  which  have 
been  already  explained  in  the  second  vol- 
ume of  this  Magazine.  The  peculiar  ad- 
vantages of  the  living  rosary  consist,  first, 
in  the  assigning  of  a  small  portion  of  the 
rosary  to  each  person,  and  thereby  in- 
ducing a  greater  number  of  individuals  to 
unite  in  it ;  secondly,  in  bringing  together 
a  number  of  pious  Christians  in  the  exer- 
cise of  prayer,  and  thirdly,  in  causing  the 
members  of  each  company  by  this  means 
to  become  partakers  of  each  other's  prayers 
and  devotions,  and  to  acquire  individually 
the  merit  of  reciting  the  whole  rosary,  from 
the  circumstance  of  its  being  recited  by  the 
band  to  which  they  belong.  Christians, 
therefore,  have  the  strongest  inducements 
to  join  in  the  devotion  of  the  Uvixv^  to- 
sary.  "S*. 


THE  GRAND  CHARTREUSE. 


[HERE  are  few  finer 
things  in  Europe  than 
the  monastery  called  by 
this  name.  It  stands  on 
the  very  edge  of  France, 
close  to  the  borders  ofSa- 
voy^  amongst  the  moun- 
tains which  form  the  lowest  and  most 
western  line  of  the  great  chain  of  the 
Alps.  It  is  distant  about  sixteen  English 
miles  from  Grenoble,  the  chief  town  of 
the  department  of  the  Isere,  and  about 
twelve  from  Les  Echelles,  in  Savoy,  a 
small  town  on  the  great  road  from  France 
to  Italy  by  mount  Cenis  and  Turin. 

Les  Echelles  stands  in  a  plain  quite  sur- 
rounded by  high  mountains,  on  a  river 
called  the  Guiers  Vif.  It  is  like  the  situa- 
tion of  Beddgelert,  in  Carnarvonshire,  ex- 
cept that  the  mountains  are  nearly  twice 
as  high  as  those  in  Wales.  When  you 
set  out  for  Les  Echelles  to  go  to  the  Grande 
Chartreuse,  you  cross  the  Guiers  Vif,  and 
enter  France  immediately ;  for  this  little 
river  here  divides  the  two  countries  of 
France  and  Savoy.  You  then  go  along 
the  plain,  for  about  three  or  four  miles, 
towards  the  mountains  which  surround 
it,  and  which  rise  so  high  and  so  steep, 
and  so  without  any  apparent  opening, 
that  you  can  not  fancy  where  the  road 
will  carry  you.  At  last,  when  you  are 
come  close  under  them,  you  find  that  an 
enormous  notch,  as  it  were,  has  been  cut 
down  into  them  from  top  to  bottom,  just 
wide  enough  to  leave  room  for  a  roaring 
mountain  torrent  which  comes  hurrying 
down,  and  presently  falls  into  the  Guiers 
Vif.  This  torrent  is  called  the  Guiers 
Mort,  or  the  Dead  Guiers ;  as  the  name 
of  the  other  means  the  *'  duick,"  or  the 
Living  Guiers.  Up  the  banks  of  this 
Dead  Guiers  you  are  now  to  make  your 
way,  in  the  deep  notch  above  mentioned; 
so  deep  that  in  winter  the  sun  can  hardly 
he  seen  over  the  tops  of  the  clifis,  and  so 
narrow  that  there  is  only  room  for  the 


chafing  torrent,  and  a  narrow  road,  or 
rather  track,  cut  through  the  wood  along 
its  side.  The  trees,  all  the  way,  are  mag- 
nificent, chiefly  pines  and  beech,  and  the 
timber  grows  to  an  enormous  size.  You 
go  in  this  sort  of  scenery  for  about  seven 
or  eight  miles,  ascending  all  the  way,  and 
in  some  places  the  track  is  very  steep,  and 
is  cut  in  zigzags  to  ease  it;  for  you  are 
going  up  towards  the  source  of  the  Dead 
Guiers,  and  sometimes  the  ground  falls, 
or  rather  rises  to  you,  so  rapidly  that  the 
stream  comes  down  in  a  succession  of 
waterfalls;  and,  as  you  have  to  follow  the 
course  of  the  stream,  your  track  is  steep 
in  proportion.  At  last,  when  you  haTe 
thus  got  up  to  a  great  height,  you  find  mn 
opening  in  the  mountains  on  your  left 
hand,  where  another  little  torrent  comes 
down  into  the  Guiers;  and  this  is  not 
such  a  mere  notch  as  the  glen  up  whick 
you  have  been  toiling,  but  is  wide  enough 
to  have  some  pasture  in  it,  and  the  green 
open  fields  look  quite  cheerful  amidst  the 
dark  masses  of  wood  which  form  a  hng 
round  them.  You  turn  up  this  opening 
and  ascend  some  way  farther,  and  then, 
just  at  the  head  of  this  little  valley,  under 
high  walls  of  clifi*  which  rise  up  abruptly 
out  of  the  pines,  and  stop  all  farther  pro- 
gress, you  see  the  monastery  of  the 
Grande  Chartreuss. 

It  is  a  very  large  pile  of  buildings,  like 
one  of  our  colleges,  enclosing  a  great  ob- 
long square  or  cloister,  the  length  of 
which  is  six  hundred  and  seventy-two 
French  feet,  or  nearly  seven  hundred  and 
fourteen  English.  At  each  corner  the  roof 
runs  up  very  high  to  a  point,  like  the  two 
wings  of  the  Tuileries  at  Paris.  Yonr 
guide  takes  you  to  a  large  out-building, 
where  you  leave  your  horses,  and  where 
you  are  met  by  one  of  the  lay-brothers, 
who  conducts  you  to  the  monastery,  and 
shows  you  into  the  strangers'  room. 
Here  you  may  dine,  if  you  require  it ;  but 
no  meat  i^  allowed  to  be  eaten  at  the 
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Chartreuse^  either  by  the  monks  them- 
tdres  or  by  others.  The  ]ay-brother  (hen 
returns  to  take  you  round  the  building. 
The  cells  of  the  fathers  are  ranged  along 
the  sides  of  the  great  cloister,  with  little 
Hiottos  from  holy  Scripture,  or  from 
some  religious  book,  painted  outside  on 
the  doors.  Each  cell  includes  two  rooms 
and  a  sort  of  closet  for  books,  besides  a 
lumber  or  wood- room  on  the  ground-floor, 
opening  into  a  little  garden,  enclosed 
within  four  stone  walls;  but  when  you 
look  beyond  the  walls,  or  rather  up  into  the 
sky,  you  see  the  magnificent  boundary 
wall  of  cliff,  crowned  with  pines  on  its 
summit,  and  a  cross  affixed  on  the  highest 
peak  of  all.  By  each  cell  door  is  a  small 
hole  in  the  wall,  at  which  the  father's 
provisions  are  given  in  to  him;  for 
ihey  only  dine  in  the  hall  on  Sundays 
and  holidays,  and  even  then  they  do  not 
■peak  to  one  another ;  for  the  rule  of  the 
Carthusians,  as  they  are  called^  is  one  of 
the  strictest  of  all  the  monastic  orders, 
and  they  may  not  speak  either  to  one 
another  or  to  strangers,  without  the  leave 
of  their  superior. 

Before  the  first  French  revolution  the 
monks  had  a  very  considerable  property 
in  the  forests  which  surround  their  mon- 
astery. But  at  the  revolution  they  were 
deprived  both  of  their  forests  and  of  their 
monastery ;  the  former  were  sold  to  dif- 
ferent individuals,  but  the  latter  never 
eould  find  a  purchaser ; — ^its  remote  situa- 
tion rendering  it  unfit  for  any  other  pur- 
pose than  that  for  which  it  had  been 
orig^ally  designed.  Accordingly,  when 
the  Bourbons  came  back  in  1814,  the 
monks  returned  to  the  Grande  Chartreuse, 
and  to  the  possession  of  the  meadows  im- 
mediately around  it,  with  the  liberty  of 
getting  their  fuel  from  the  adjoining  for- 
citB.  In  1830  there  were  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  persons  belonging  to  the 
monastery,  including  the  fathers  and  the 
hiy-brothera.  They  visit  the  sick,  and 
perform  spiritual  duties  in  the  small 
ckapeb  and  churches  scattered  over  the 
ionoandiiymwui/JffMr.  ForefgbtmontbM 


in  the  year  the  snow  lies  all  round  the 
monastery,  and  of  course  the  climate  is 
too  cold  either  for  corn  or  fruit ;  but  in  the 
summer  months,  when  strangers  com- 
monly visit  it,  the  bright  green  of  .the  pas- 
tures, and  the  magnificent  size  of  the  bnUd- 
iogs,  seeming  like  a  little  habitable  and 
humanized  spot  in  the  midst  of  the  forests 
and  cliffs,  form  a  serene  not  only  most  sub- 
lime, but  even  cheerful  and  deligjhtful. 

The  monks  of  the  Grande  Chartreuse, 
living  in  the  midst  of  a  wilderness,  with 
winter  lasting  for  two-thirds  of  the  year, 
eating  no  meat,  wearing  horse-hair  next 
their  skin,  and  depriving  themselves  of 
one  of  the  greatest  of  earthly  blessings, 
that  of  social  intercourse,  and  being  in  all 
things  bound  by  the  strictest  and  most 
precise  rules, — are  one  extreme  of  human 
life.  The  colonist  of  a  new  country,  un- 
der a  fine  climate  with  a  rich  soil,  sur- 
rounded by  the  restless  activity  of  a  grow- 
ing settlement,  with  a  low  standard  of 
public  morals,  small  restraints  of  law  and 
few  of  religion,  eating  and  drinking  to  his 
heart's  content,  quarrelsome  and  insolent 
out  of  the  very  plenty  of  his  condition, 
talking  much,  reading  little,  thinking  less, 
and  the  efforts  of  his  mind  reaching  no 
farther  than  to  political  abuse  or  election 
squabbles, — is  a  specimen  of  another  ex- 
treme. The  idler  in  luxurious  cities, 
hurrying  from  one  false  excitement  to 
another,  living  amidst  a  constant  round 
of  dinners  and  routs,  passing  the  night  in 
gilded  saloons  where  the  passion  for  gain 
assumes  its  most  hideous  form  of  selfish- 
ness at  the  gaming-table,  clinging  to  his 
bed  till  the  meridian  sun  has  seen  the 
daily  task  of  the  industrious  more  than 
half  finished — this  man  is  a  specimen  of  a 
third  extreme.  But  as  long  as  we  have 
any  notions  of  what  is  noble — as  long  as 
we  feel  that  the  character  is  exalted  by 
every  effort,  and  injured  by  habits  of  mere 
enjoyment — so  long  will  the  extreme  of 
self-denial  be  judged  by  all  good  and  wise 
men  to  be  more  respectable,  and  therefore 
more  useful  than  the  extiemea  ot  ^^Vl-W 
dulgence^— fTcekly  bulruclor. 


CURIOSITIES  OF  FASHION. 


IS  true  that  a  fashion  al- 
ways becomes  more  fash- 
ionable as  it  becomes  more 
I  ridiculous.  People  cling 
to  it  as  they  pet  a  monkey, 
for  its-  deformity.  The 
high  head-dresses  of  France,  which  must 
have  been  a  burden,  made  the  tour  of  Eu- 
rope, and  endured  through  acentury.  The 
high  heels,  which  almost  wholly  pre- 
cluded safe  walking,  lasted  tbeir  century. 
The  use  of  powder  was  universal  until  it 
was  driven  out  of  France  by  republican- 
ism, and  out  of  England  by  famine.  The 
flour  used  by  the  British  army  alone  for 
whitening  their  heads  was  calculated  to 
amount  to  the  annual  provision  for  fifty 
thousand  people.    Snuff  has  been  univer- 


sally in  use  from  the  seventeenth  century ; 
and  the  sumspent  on  this  filthy  and  foolish 
indulgence,  the  time  wasted  on  it,  and 
the  injury  done  to  health,  if  they  could 
have  been  thrown  into  the  common  form 
of  money,  would  have  paid  the  national 
debt  of  England.  The  common  people 
have  their  full  share  in  this  general  ab> 
surdity.  The  gin  drunk  in  England  and 
Wales  annually  amounts  to  nearly  twentf 
millions  of  pounds  sterling;  a  sum  whicb 
would  pay  all  the  poor  rates  three  times 
over,  and,  turned  to  any  public  purpose* 
might  cover  the  land  with  great  institu- 
tions— the  principal  result  of  this  enor- 
mous expenditure  now  being  to  fill  the 
population  with  vice,  misery,  and  mad- 
ness.— Blackwwd, 


TIME. 

Sat,  is  there  anght  that  can  convey 

An  image  of  Time's  transient  stay  ? 

'Tis  a  hand- breadth ;  'tis  a  tale ; 

*Tis  a  vessel  under  sail ; 

Tis  a  courier's  straining  steed ; 

'Tis  a  shuttle  in  its  speed ; 

Tis  an  eagle  in  its  way. 

Darling  down  upon  its  prey; 

Tis  an  arrow  in  its  flight. 

Mocking  the  pursuing  sight; 

'Tis  a  vapor  in  the  air; 

Tis  a  whirlwind  rushing  there ; 

'Tis  a  short-Iiv'd  fading  flower ; 

'Tis  a  rainbow  on  a  shower; 

Tis  a  momentary  ray 

Smiling  in  a  winter's  day ; 

Tis  a  torrent's  rapid  stream ; 

'Tis  a  shadow ;  'tis  a  dream ; 

Tis  the  closing  watch  of  night 

Dying  at  the  rising  light ; 

Tis  a  landscape  vainly  gay 

Painted  upon  crumbling  clay; 

Tis  a  lamp  that  wastes  its  fij-es ; 

'Tis  a  smoke  that  quick  expires ; 

Tis  a  bubble  ;  His  a  sigh  :— 

Mortal,  be  prepared  to  diet— W.  Inttnictor 


INTELLIGENCE. 


FOREIGN. 
GEmiiAiiT.— A  letter  from  Berlin  of  the  8th 
iMt^  in  the  German  Univtrtal  GaxetU,  states 
that  til  the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany 
kftve  resolved  in  their  quality  of  chiefs  of  that 
nligion,  to  conroke  deputies  to  deliberate  on 
the  a&ifs  of  the  Protestant  church. 

A  meeting  of  Lutheran  ministers  has  lately 
tikcn  place  at  Wirtemberg,  to  deliberate 
nrhether  Protestantism  should  express  any  in- 
terest in  Rongeism.  It  was  unanimously  re- 
lolred  that  the  *<  movement"  should  neither 
be  checked  nor  promoted,  but  should  be  left 
to  itself^  in  the  hope  that  "  the  word  of  God 
wooid  not  be  found  wanting  to  itself.*'  In 
Urt,  all  partisans  of  every  creed  seek  to  dis- 
daiin  the  loose  theological  rabble  of  rationalists 
ftod  infidels  who  have  gathered  round  the  ban- 
aer  of  Ronge  for  no  other  reason  than  that  it 
is  displayed  against  that  which  was  obnoxious 
to  them  all. — Corretpondent, 

The  Deuliche  JUgemeine  Zeitwng  recently 
pvUished  in  ixtento  a  letter  addressed  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Poeen  to  the  King  of  Prussia 
respecting  the  new  dissenters.  In  that  letter 
his  grace  particularly  urged  the  necessity  of 
MiddiDg  the  followers  of  the  modem  creed 
to  call  themselves  "  Catholics."  The  arch- 
bMhop  concludes  his  letter  in  the  following 
terms :  "  Through  such  a  prohibition  the  due 
right  of  the  Catholic  church  would  be  main- 
tsiiMd  without  in  any  way  infringing  the  legal 
liberty  of  conscience  of  any  individual,  and  a 
wbo^fome  restraint  would  be  imposed  on 
lectuians  by  removing  a  snare  which  they 
esiploy  for  the  deception  of  the  unwary ;  for, 
altboogh  op  to  the  present  time  their  manceu- 
vies  have  found  but  little  response  in  this  pro- 
vince, and  only  a  few  tepid  and  thoughtless 
Catholics,  compantively  speaking,  have  joined 
thea,  they  are  not  by  any  means  discouraged, 
hot,  on  the  contrary,  are  unremitting  in  their 
tnrtionB  to  ptopagale  their  principles."  The 
Kt  eemaied  the  local  authorities  of 
i  and  the  legislature  of  the  province  of 
wmbtod  in  Dantxic,  ibv  having  en* 
csuagad  tiw  iMtariaDi  l^r  a^cprvMBOBi  o/jyffl* 


pathy,  and  by  pecuniary  contributions.  Tho 
archbishop  expresses  bis  conviction  that  the 
new  sect  is  chiefly  composed  of  persons  who 
are  partisans  of  religious  licentiousness  (un- 
gebundenheit)  and  indifferentism,  and  that  it 
comprises  many  individuals  favorable  to  radi- 
calism and  communism,  who  meditate  political 
changes  under  the  mask  of  religious  innovation. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  archbishop's 
letter  will  receive  due  attention  from  the  king, 
as  his  majesty  is  incontestably  hostile  to  the 
sect.  The  SiUtian  Gazette  states  that  a  fol- 
lower of  Ronge  and  of  Dowiat,  in  Dantzic,  a 
priest  named  Rudolph,  has  abjured  his  errors 
and  returned  to  the  "  one  fold  of  the  one  Shep- 
herd." 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Keiner  and  the  Rev.  M. 
Nitschke  were  excommunicated  at  fireslau  on 
the  9th  inst. 

Mixed  marriagei  in  the  Grand  Ducky  of 
Baden. — A  conflict  has  arisen  between  the 
government  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden 
and  the  archbishop  of  Friburg,  similar  to  that 
which  has  existed  between  the  archbishop  of 
Cologne  and  the  government  of  Prussia.  The 
prelate  of  Friburg  having  commanded  his 
clergy  not  to  celebrate  any  mixed  marriages 
without  his  license  as  metropolitan,  the  gov- 
ernment issued  a  declaration  that  this  order 
was  null  and  void,  as  l»e«ng  contrary  to  the  ' 
usages  of  the  country.  Notwithstanding  this, 
the  archbishop  has  reiterated  his  order,  and  en- 
joined his  clergy  to  a  strict  observance  of  it, 
under  the  faith  of  the  oath  they  took  when 
they  were  ordained,  if  the  parties  do  not  agree 
to  bring  up  the  children  in  the  Catholic  faith. 
Steps  are  to  he  taken  against  the  bishop  in  the 
course  of  the  approaching  session. 

England.— iZomofi  CaiAoUc  «/affs<tcf.— Du- 
ring the  last  six  years,  54  new  Roman  Catholic 
churches  have  been  erected  in  England.  Many 
of  them,  especially  those  in  London,  Liverpool, 
Birmingham,  Manchester,  Derby,  Notting- 
ham, Newcaatle,  Macclesfield,  and  Coventry, 
are  on  the  largest  scale  of  parochial  building 
in  this  country.  Seven  reU^oui  bonier  Vw<i« 
bMO  ertcted  \  ninetotn  mw  toiikmn»\\zk«%  qV 
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nuns,  and  nine  bouses  of  religious  men ;  and 
nearly  two  million  volumes  of  Catholic  publi- 
cations have  been  printed  in  the  same  period. 
According  to  Mr.  Pugin,  the  architect,  St. 
George's  Roman  Catholic  church,  in  London, 
when  completed,  will,  next  to  Westminster 
Abbey,  be  the  largest  Gothic  structure  in  the 
metropolis. — Ckrcmde. 

StaU  Rdigiom*.—A  recently  issued  parlia- 
mentary paper  informs  us  that  during  the  fif- 
teen years,  from  1830  to  1844,  tlie  amount  of 
public  money  granted  in  aid  of  religious  pur- 
poses was  2,745,8581.  8s.  Id.  Of  this  sum 
there  was  88,7421. 17s.  5d.  spent  abroad,  as  the 
expenses  of  the  clergy  connected  with  foreign 
embassies  and  missions.  The  grants  to  the 
church  of  England  amount  to  4,4411.  8s.  2d., 
and  those  to  the  church  of  Ireland  to  01.  Os.  Od. 
fiut  the  clergy  in  Ireland  received  for  them 
957,4961.  ISs.  7d.,  and  grants  to  the  clergy  of 
England  in  tithe  matters  amount  to  624,4081. 
fis.  Id.,  to  which  must  be  added  7,1991.  Is.  lOd. 
for  the  expenses  of  bishops  and  clergy  on  their 
journeys  of  visitation,  and  passages  out  and 
home,  which,  with  the  88,7421.  for  the  clerical 
expenses  of  embassies  and  consulates,  will  make 
a  total  of  720,8451.  The  tithe  commission  is 
included  in  this  amount;  and  from  1837  to  the 
close  of  1844,  it  cost  the  country  the  sum  of 
817,8001.  lOs.  3d.  In  England,  during  the  fif- 
teen years  included  in  the  return,  the  amount 
spent  in  building  and  repairing  churches  and 
chapels,  including  drawback  of  duty  on  the 
materials  used,  has  been  226,9521.  18s.  In 
Scotland,  during  the  same  period,  and  for  the 
same  object,  the  sum  of  65,7911.  5s.  9d.  has 
been  spent;  in  Ireland,  only  2771.  7s.  9d., 
which  was  in  the  year  1883.  Increase  of  sti- 
pends in  Scotland  has  taken  20001.  a  year,  the 
procurator  of  the  church  and  his  subordinates, 
the  royal  chaplains,  the  dean  of  the  Thistle, 
and  the  itinerant  preachers  ordered  by  the 
general  assembly,  make  up  the  annual  charge 
to  government  to  about  28,0001.  The  only 
consulate  chaplaincy,  in  connection  with  the 
church  of  Scotland*  is  at  Buenos  Ajrres,  the 
cost  of  which,  since  1885  to  1844,  is  stated  at 
2,5491.  The  annual  amount  paid  out  of  the 
public  funds  to  Protestant  Dissenters  in  Eng- 
land is  1,8621.,  but  in  Ireland  it  amounts  to 
S4,6291.  Consequently,  while  Difsentera  in 
England  have,  in  15  yeara,  received  27,5141., 
ihage  in  Ireland  have  received  484,2611. 
7:&# ''fiAicrrib  orSoae  i«  ii«laad  **  4i«8,  daring 


the  same  period,  received  186,1621.,  paid  is 
annual  sums  of  8,9281.  (The  Dissenters  ta 
Ireland  are  about  700,000,  the  Catholics  iM 
nearly  8,000,000!)  From  a  supplement  to  the 
same  return,  we  find  that,  in  1818  and  1828, 
two  acts  appropriated  1,500,0001.  for  the  build- 
ing and  enlargement  of  churches  in  England; 
which,  with  84,7821. 17s.  received  as  interest, 
and  58,6191.  Is.  lOd.  as  drawback  on  matwiali 
used  in  building,  gives  a  total  of  1,588,401L 
19s.  7d.  appropriated  for  this  purpose.  Da*. 
ring  the  same  period,  there  was  68,5641.  15§» 
6d.  applied  in  the  same  way  in  Scotland ;  aaA 
2,1131.  was  allowed  for  the  building  and  repair 
of  Roman  Catholic  chapels .  The  total  amount 
from  1800  to  1829  was  2,290,7121.;  from  1810 
to  1844.  as  already  sUted,it  was  2,745,8531^— 
Chronicle, 

The  subjoined  account  of  a  Catholic  mar- 
riage in  Staffordshire,  England,  is  of  so  inter- 
esting a  character,  and  reminds  one  so  much 
of  the  spirit  of  the  "  ages  of  faith  *'  as  to  re- 
quire no  apology  for  its  insertion  at  large. 

WoUUyHalL-^Jt  Gn^AoZic  marriage. —On  the 
morning  of  the  22d  ult.,  Caroline,  the  beaati- 
ful  daughter  of  Sir  Charies  Wolsley,  bart.  (of 
Wolsley  Hall,  Staffordshire),  was  married  to 
Marmaduke  Salvin,  Esq.,  of  fiurahall.  Dor- 
ham.  On  this  occasion,  the  ancient  Catholic 
spirit,  for  which  Staffordshire  was  once  so  re- 
nowned, was  displayed  in  a  very  intereating 
manner.  The  marriage  ceremony  to<^,plaei 
at  the  Catholic  chapel  of  Stafford,  that  of  Uey- 
wood,  which  is  the  only  one  in  the  pariah  li- 
censed for  marriages,  not  being  completely 
finbhed.  A  large  marquee  or  tent  was  ecectad 
in  front  of  Wolsley  Hall,  and  there  all  tbm 
poor  of  the  locality,  including  Colwich  and 
Great  and  Little  Heywood,  were  plentilully 
fed  with  roast  beef  and  plum  pudding.  Nor 
were  the  numerous  poor  Irish  at  Hugely  fbfw 
gotten  by  the  worthy  and  most  generous  baro- 
net on  this  joyous  occasion.  They,  too,  had  a 
good  and  substantial  meal.  All  the  tenant! 
dined  in  the  servants*  hall— and,  in  addition  to 
some  remarkably  fine  March  ale,  which  wot 
also  given  in  abundance  to  those  in  the  tent, 
the  tenants  were  allowed  to  drink  the  health 
of  the  bilde  and  bridegroom  in  old  Port  wine, 
which  had  been  in  Sir  Charles'  cellara  over 
twenty  years.  Nor  was  the  church  fergottm 
on  this  auspicious  day,  for  the  Rev.  J.  Lovl. 
the  pastor  of  the  mission,  received  for  himMlf 
Wv»t  the  ofieitory,  Ukowiat  861.  towanli  tiw 
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of  a  bell,  and  a  magnificent  suit  of 
mtments  for  the  new  church  now  in  progreai 
of  ctectioD.  Twenty-iix  young  girls,  choeen 
ftom  the  poor  school  of  St.  Benedict's  priory, 
of  which  the  sister  of  Mr.  Salvin  is  the  sub- 
prioress,  were  entirely  clothed  in  handsome 
dresses  and  bonnets  at  the  expense  of  the 
bridegroom,  the  number  corresponding  to  the 
age  of  the  bride ;  and  these  innocent  and  happy 
looking  young  creatures  added  considerably  to 
the  festivity  of  the  scene.  In  fact,  many  years 
have  elapsed  since  a  marriage  so  truly  Catho- 
lie  has  been  witnessed  in  that  part  of  Staiford- 
•hire.  We  understand  that  Sir  Charles,  the 
fitber  of  the  happy  bride,  who  is  now  in  his 
77th  year,  is  about  to  resign  Wolsley  Hall,  the 
Amily  mansion,  to  his  only  son,  lately  returned 
from  the  continent,  and  that  he  is  about  to  es- 
tablish himself  at  a  neighboring  seat,  ("the 
Sparrow's  Nest,")  which  is  but  a  short  dis- 
tance fiom  the  hall,  being  merely  separated 
from  It  by  the  beautiful  river  Trent.  No  man 
in  the  county  is  more  remarkable  for  benevo- 
Itnee  and  hospitality  than  this  venerable  baro- 
net, who  is  one  of  the  late  accessions  to  the 
Catholic  church. 

Ibklakd. — Famine. — Public  Prayen  in  the 
OaihoUe  dhurchet.-^The  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Mur- 
ray has  ordered  the  special  collect  to  be  said 
in  deprecation  of  approaching  famine. 

PmbUe  Prayers  in  the  Establithed  Churehei.— 
"The  second  prayer  appointed  to  be  used  in 
tiae  of  famine  has  been  ordered  by  the  pri- 
and  several  bishops  to  be  oll'ered  in  tlie 
I  during  the  present  month." 
fofike  Roman  Caiholie  Bishapa. — The 
if^g  Past,  of  Wednesday,  has  the 
fallowing: 

•*  The  annual  synod  of  the  Catholic  prelates 
of  Ireland  was  held  on  Tuesday,  at  the  pres- 
bjteiy  of  the  cathedral,  Marlborough  street. 
The  prelates  assembled  at  eleven  o*clock,  and 
remained  in  deliberation  until  six  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  when  they  adjourned.  Their 
Milrips  had  another  protracted  sitting  yes- 
terday. The  principal  subject  which  engaged 
Ibe  attention  of  the  prelates,  was  the  academical 
cdocation  act.  The  following  is  a  transcript 
of  the  proceedings  on  thb  important  question, 
md  also  in  reference  to  a  state  provision  lor 
the  Catholic  clergy.  Upon  this  vital  subject, 
the  pralates  unanimously  declare  that  their 
opinioos,  often  before  promulgated,  are  *  un- 
changed and  unchangeable.'    The  Most  Rev. 


Dr.  Crolly  in  the  chair.  It  was  moved  by  the 
Most  Rev.  Dr.  M'Hale,  and  seconded  by  the 
Right  Rev.  Dr.  M'Nally: 

**  lUtolved,  That  the  archbishops  and  bisbopa 
of  Ireland,  having  resolved  that  the  measure  of 
academic  education  proposed  by  the  govern- 
ment  was  dangerous  to  faith  and  morals,  while 
the  securities  which  they  required  for  the  re- 
moval of  those  dangers  were  refused  by  the 
government  and  the  legislature,  we,  as  guard- 
ians of  the  faith  in  Ireland,  and  anxious  to  pre- 
serve the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  beads  of 
peace,  lay  before  the  holy  father  our  former 
resolutions,  and  their  application  to  the  act  in 
its  present  form,  together  with  the  grounds 
on  which  those  resolutions  were  founded,  in 
order  that  we  may  all  receive  the  decision  of 
his  holiness,  and  recognise  the  voice  of  Peter 
in  the  person  of  his  successor.  Dissentient, 
because  we  consider  the  following  resolution^ 
proposed  and  supported  by  us,  is  a  more  ac- 
curate statement  of  the  case,  and  moie  respect- 
ful to  the  holy  see  : 

"Resolved,  That  the  bill  for  academical 
education  in  Ireland,  proposed  by  the  British 
government,  together  with  the  memorial  of  the 
assembled  prelates  in  May  last,  and  the  bill  in 
its  amended  form,  be  submitted  to  the  holy  see 
for  its  consideration  and  decision.  W.  CroUy, 
D.  Murray,  J.  Ryan,  P.  M'Gettigan,  J. 
Browne,  Kilmore;  C.  Denvir. 

»<  Proposed  by  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Kinsella, 
and  seconded  by  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Crolly : 

"  Resolved  unanimously.  That  our  resolu- 
tions, adopted  at  different  periods,  condemning 
a  state  provision  for  our  clergy,  be  now  re- 
published, in  onler  to  inform  our  people  that 
our  opinions  on  the  subject  are  unchanged 
I  and  unchangeable.  Most  Rev.  M.  Slattery, 
chairman ;  Right  Rev.  V.  L.  O'Donnell,  secre- 
tary. 

•<  Resolved  on  the  10th  November,  1841,  his 
Grace  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  M'Hale  in  the  chair. 
Moved  by  his  Grace  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Crolly, 
and  seconded  by  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Foran  : 

«*  Resolved  unanimously.  That  his  Grace  the 
Most  Rev.  Dr.  Murray  be  requested  to  call  a 
special  general  meeting  of  the  prelates  of  all 
■  Ireland,  in  case  that  he  shall  have  clear  proof 
:  or  well-grounded  apprehensions  that  the  odi- 
!  ous  and  alarming  scheme  of  a  state  provision 
;  for  the  Catholic  clergy  of  this  portion  of  the 
empire  shall  be  contemplated  by  the  govern- 
ment before  our  nest  genecal  meftU&%.   ^q^ii> 
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archbishop  of  Tnam,  chtirman ;  T.  Feeney, 
secretary. 

"  At  a  general  meeting  of  the  archbishops 
and  bishops  of  Ireland,  held  in  the  parochial 
house,  Marlborough  street,  the  following  reso- 
lution was  proposed  and  adopted : 

«  Risolvedt  That,  alarmed  at  the  report  that 
an  attempt  is  likely  to  be  made  during  the  ap- 
proaching session  of  parliament  to  make  a  state 
provision  for  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  Ire- 
laud,  we  deem  it  our  imperative  duty  not  to  sep- 
arate without  recording  the  expression  of  our 
strongest  reprobation  of  any  such  attempt,  and 
of  our  unalterable  determination  to  resist  by 
every  means  in  our  power  a  measure  so  fraught 
with  mischief  to  the  indeperidence  and  purity 
of  the  Catholic  religion  in  Ireland.  D.  Mur- 
ray, chairman ;  P.  Kennedy,  secretary. 

**  At  a  meeting  of  the  Catholic  archbishops 
aipd  bishops  of  Ireland,  held  in  the  presbytery 
house,  Marlborough  street,  on  the  15th  day  of 
November,  1843.  Moved  by  his  Grace  the 
Most  Rev.  Dr.  Murray ;  seconded  by  his  Grace 
the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Slattery : 

<'  Untmimouily  re$olved^  That  the  resolutions 
of  January,  1837,  and  of  November,  1841,  be 
now  re-published,  in  order  to  make  known  to 
our  faithful  clergy  and  people,  and  to  all  others 
concerned,  that  our  firm  determination  on  this 
subject  remains  unchanged,  and  that  we  unani- 
mously pledge  ourselves  to  resist  by  every 
influence  we  possess,  every  attempt  that  may 
be  made  to  make  any  state  provision  for  the 
Catholic  clergy,  in  whatever  shape  or  form  it 
may  be  offered. — John,  archbishop  of  Tuam, 
chairman ;  John  Madden,  secretary.*' 

Father  Peter  Kenny,  S.  J.— The  Freeman 
says  :  "Mr.  Del  Vecchio, of  fininswick street, 
has  just  executed  a  bust  of  the  late  celebrated 
Father  Peter  Kenny,  S.  J.,  the  head  of  the 
order  of  Loyola  in  Ireland,  and  so  well  known 
as  a  scholar,  revered  as  a  Christian  pastor,  and 
admired  for  his  eloquence.  Mr.  Del  Vecchio, 
it  appears,  has  got  orders  for  a  bust  of  this 
distinguished  divine  from  the  Jesuit  establish- 
menjta  in  Ireland  and  England,  as  well  as  in- 
dividual admirers  of  the  deceased.  The  like- 
ness is  taken  from  a  cast,  or  mask,  moulded 
from  the  face  immediately  after  death,  and  the 
likeness  is  striking." 

Religion  in  Dublin,— Some  time  ago  the 
Catholics  of  Dublin  were  driven  by  persecu- 
tion to  bold  divine  worship  in  obscure  hovels— 
ia  bjrlduea  of  this  city.     On  ooe  occauon  an 


old  house,  in  which  they  were  gaitbovd  t»* 
gether  for  this  purpose,  fell,  burying  many  b»* 
neath  its  ruins.  This  calamity  raised  a  bhuk 
on  the  face  of  persecution  itself,  and  the  Inw 
by  which  Catholic  chapels  were  closed  npwM 
in  some  slight  degree  relaxed,  by  permiarioii 
of  the  authorities.  But  it  was  not  till  the  t4« 
ministration  of  Lord  Chesterfield,  one  hunted 
years  ago,  that  its  enforcement  was  at  lastdit* 
continued.  Now,  however,  thanks  to  the  pa- 
tience and  perseverance  of  the  good  and  tiM 
of  thoee  times,  to  their  prayers,  and  the  prayoi 
of  the  saints,  and  to  the  Almighty's  crowning 
blessing  upon  all,  the  most  distinguished  and 
prominent  edifices  in  the  second  capital  of  the 
British  empire  are  the  churches  of  the  Catho- 
lics.   

DOMESTIC. 

ARCHDIOCESS  OF   BALTIMORE. 

Regulaiionsfir  the  ensuing  Lent  in  thie  DiocMSL 

1.  All  the  faithful  who  have  completed  tliafr 
twenty- first  year  are,  unless  legitimately  dia- 
pensed,  bound  to  observe  the  Fast  of  Lent. 

2.  They  are  only  to  make  one  meal  a  day, 
excepting  Sundays. 

3.  The  meal  allowed  on  fast-daya  ia  not  t» 
be  taken  till  about  noon. 

4.  At  that  meal,  if  on  any  day  permiasiott 
should  be  granted  for  eating  flesh,  both  flesh 
and  fish  are  not  to  be  used  at  the  same 

5.  A  small  refreshment,  commonly  i 
eollaiitm,  is  allowed  in  the  evening ;  no  general 
rule  as  to  the  quantity  of  food  permitted  at  thifl 
time  is  or  can  be  made.  But  the  practica  of 
the  most  regular  Christians  is,  never  to  let  it 
exceed  the  fourth  part  of  an  ordinary  meaL 

6.  The  quality  of  food  allowed  at  a  eoIlatiOB 
is,  in  this  diocess,  bread,  butter,  cheese,  aR 
kinds  of  fruit,  salads,  vegetables,  and  fish* 
though  not  warm,  byt  fish  previously  prepand 
and  grown  cold.  Milk  and  eggs  are  prohibilsd. 

7.  General  usage  has  made  it  lawful  to  drink 
in  the  morning  some  warm  liquid ;  as  tea,cof* 
fee,  or  thin  chocolate,  made  with  water,  to 
which  a  few  drops  of  milk  may  be 
serving  rather  to  color  the  liquids,  than  i 
them  substantial  food. 

8.  Necessity  and  custom  have  authorized  the 
use  of  hog's  lard,  instead  of  butter,  in  prepar- 
ing fish,  vegetables,  &c.  See.  he, 

9.  The  following  persons  aro  exempted  ftom 
the  obligation  of  fasting:  young  persona  nndar 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  the  sick,  pregnant 
women,  or  giving  suck  to  infants,  those  wlio 
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to  hard  labor,  all  who  through 
wwikBin  can  not  fast  without  great  prejudice 
ta  their  health. 

!•.  Bj  dispensation,  the  use  of  flesh-meat 
wiU  be  allowed  at  aof  time  on  Sundays,  and 
oace  a  day  only  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  and 
Thnradaya,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  four 
daya,  and  all  Holy  Week,  including  Palm 
Sunday. 

•)-  Samuxl,  Jtrchbiskap  of  BaUimore, 
OJMii  d  BaUimart  on  iiu  Feast  ef  Saml  John 

Amaml  Uqtort  of  St,  MaryU  FemaU  Orphan 

Jtylum^  BaUimore. 
nscEiPTS  FOR  1845. 
Amiaal  and  monthly  subscriptions,  $  660  77 
Donations  as  follows :  Catholic  so- 
ciety,    60  00 

A  gentleman  of  New  Orleans,   .    .  200  00 

Ynriooa  persons, 410  00 

Children's  parents ISl  00 

Charity  box, 81  21 

Proceeds  of  sales  of  Orphans'  work,  82  61 

•<        Orphans'  press,  64  97 

Sewing  society,  &c 69  79 


4^1,650  36 


XXPXirOITURBS  FOR   1845. 

,  provisions,  &c.  $1,105  00 
Clfllhiiig,  shoes,  fee.,    .    .     544  00 

Fad, 122  88 

Repain  and  inddeatal  ex- 

176  94 


-91,948  92 


II  waber  of  orphans  in  the  Asylum,  69 
Do.  orphans  placed  out,  .  9 
Do.  orphans  received,  .  .  22 
Do.  day  scholars, .  100  to  150 
At  flba  commencement  of  the  year 
then  was  a  balance  in  the  Trea- 

mnrli  bands  of $1,147  84 

of  expenditures 
rand  above  receipts,  $298  57 
t  paid  towards  com- 
plation  of  boildittg,    .   .  500  00       798  57 


$348  77 


Tbe  new  addition  to  the  orphan 
boose,  a  spacious  three  story 
btnlding,  has  been  erected  and 
coiq>leted  within  the  past  year, 
the  tntin  eoet  of  whicli  k    .    . 


$6^000  00 


The  whole  amount  of  contributions  received 

for  this  object  is  .    .  $2,C00  00 
Amount    borrowed   on 

mortgage,    ....     8,000  00 
Amount  applied  out  of 

balance  in  Treasury,       500  00 

$6,000  00 

BaUo.,  Jan'y  17,  1846. 

The  names  of  the  subscribers  to  the  Orphan 
Asylum  will  be  given  in  a  future  number. 

Interetting  Correipondenee. — Our  readers  no 
doubt  remember  the  letter  which  was  published 
in  the  Magazine  of  September  last,  addressed 
to  the  Rev.  Koman  Weinzcepblen,  by  a  com- 
mittee of  Catholic  young  men,  on  the  occasion 
of  presenting  him  a  chalice,  in  tbe  name  of  the 
Catholic  young  men  of  Baltimore.  The  chal- 
ice was  transmitted  through  the  medium  of  the 
Very  Rev.  Dr.  Spalding  of  Kentucky,  and  de- 
signed by  the  donors  as  a  "  testimonial  of  their 
respect "  for  the  character  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Weinzcephlen,  "and  of  their  sympathy  for  the 
sufferings  from  which  he  was  but  recently  re- 
lieved." The  Rev.  Mr.  Spalding,  in  a  letter 
dated  December  26th,  1845,  communicates  to 
his  correspondents  the  gratifying  intelligence 
that  the  chalice  had  reached  its  proper  desti- 
nation, and  also  transmits  a  highly  interesting 
acknowledgement  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wein- 
Ecephlen  himself,  addressed  to  the  committee  of 
the  Catholic  young  men  of  Baltimore.  The 
following  is  the  correspondence  as  above  sta- 
ted. 

Louisville,  December  26M,  1845. 

Gkntlxmxn  : — I  have  the  honor  of  trans- 
mitting herewith  a  letter  addressed  to  you  by  the 
Rev.  Roman  Weinzcephlen  in  acknowledgment 
of  his  having  received  the  beautiful  and  appro- 
priate present  which  you  sent  him  through 
myself  some  time  last  summer.  Though 
dated  December  9th,  as  you  will  perceive,  I 
received  it  only  on  yesterday  evening.  Mr. 
Basil  Elder,  of  Baltimore,  one  of  your  number, 
handed  me  the  chalice  for  Mr.  Weinzoepblen 
early  in  September  last,  and  a  few  days  there- 
after, being  in  Madison,  Indiana,  I  placed  it  in 
the  hands  of  the  Rev.  Julian  Delaune,  with  the 
request  that  he  woukl  forward  it  to  its  destina- 
tion by  the  earliest  safe  opportunity.  At  the 
same  time  I  wrote  to  the  Rev  Mr.  Wein- 
zoepbleo,  advising  him  that  1  had  received  the 
present  for  him,  and  that  he  might  expect  it 
in  a  few  days.  But  owing  to  circumstances 
beyond  the  control  of  Rev.  Mr.  Delaane,  thft 
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eliaUee  was  not  raeaived  by  Mr.  Weinioepblen 
until  the  29th  of  November  last.  He  used  it 
in  offering  up  the  holy  Victim  on  the  follow- 
ing morning,  the  feast  of  St.  Andrew  the  apos- 
tle ;  when,  you  may  rest  assured,  he  did  not 
forget  his  kind  friends  in  Baltimore  and  else- 
where. 

And  I  have  to  thank  you  for  having  thought 
proper  to  make  me  the  medium  for  transmit- 
ting your  present  to  Rev.  Mr.  Weinzcephlen, 
and  to  unite  with  him  in  praising  you  for  the 
noble  and  truly  Catholic  spirit  which  prompted 
you  to  make  it,  and  for  the  excellent  taste 
evinced  in  its  selection. 

I  remain,  gentlemen,  truly  yours,  in  our 
Lord,  M.  J.  Spalding. 

Messrs.  Owen  0*Brien,  Geo.  W.  Webb,  John 
Sharky,  John  A.  McGreevy,  William  J. 
Barry,  M.  D.,  D.  J.  Foley,  Michael  Con- 
nelly, Basil  T.  Elder,  Wm.  O  V.  Hull, 
Charles  Heuisler,  Committee  an  behalf  of  the 
Catholic  yovng  men  of  Baltimore, 
NoTRB  Dame-du  Lac,  Dec.  9th,  1846. 
Mr.  O'Brien  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  commilUe 
appointed  by  the  Catholic  young  men  of  Balti- 
more^ Src. 

Gentlehrn  and  Dear  Friends  :— It  did 
not  take  me  thus  long  to  appreciate  the  dis- 
tinguished favor  which  your  piety  has  inspired 
you  to  confer  on  me,  and  to  l»ecome  sensible 
of  all  the  obligations  I  had  the  happiness  of 
contracting  towards  you,  by  such  an  honora- 
ble token  of  your  friendship  and  regard.  From 
its  first  intelligence  have  I  anxiously  waited 
for  the  moment  when  I  could  both  express  to 
you  the  feelings  of  my  respectful  gratitude, 
and  acknowledge  the  reception  of  the  precious 
memorial  of  your  exalted  charity. 

The  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Spalding  had  been 
pleased  to  inform  me  himself  in  September 
last  that  he  had  placed  the  present  in  the  hands 
of  my  best  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Delaune> 
at  Madison,  who  would  transmit  it  here  by  the 
next  safe  conveyance.  But  considering  its 
intrinsic  value,  and  the  many  special  interests 
that  were  to  endear  it  to  me>  he  foand  no  one 
trustworthy  enough  until  some  days  ago,  when 
it  was  brought  here  by  a  young  man  of  his 
place. 

I  have  received  the  marked  testimonial  of 

your  kind  sympathy  for  my  unjust  sufferings 

with  the  esteem  and  respect  due  to  your  per- 

tons,  and  to  the  noble  sentiments  of  all  who 

€€aetuTed  ia  your  g^nuon  cxeitiimi;  b«t 


with  such  emotions  of  joy,  that  1  did  not  ex- 
perience the  like  even  on  that  night  when  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Delaune  came  to  surprise  me  with 
the  news  of  my  release  from  prison .  You  have 
set  the  crown  to  all  the  consolations  with 
which,  from  all  sides,  I  have  been  favoied 
throughout  my  diiBculties,  though  they  have 
been  so  great  and  abundant  that  1  was  often 
tempted  to  fear  lest  God  was  already  in  tliii  lift 
imparting  to  me  the  full  reward  of  my  suffier- 
ings  for  justice'  sake,  had  I  not  rather  viewed 
the  whole  as  a  special  disposition  of  hitPiovi* 
dence  for  glorifying  in  the  end  his  church 
against  her  revilers,  and  for  signalizing  in  tiw 
meanwhile,  by  this  striking  instance,  that 
unity  of  spirit  so  characteristic  of  4ier.  A  fee- 
bler member  has  been  chosen  to  undergo  the 
persecution,  that,  the  most  honorable  memben 
suffering  with  it,  they  might  the  more  evidently 
appear  to  be  influenced  by  no  personal  merit 
or  qualification  of  the  sufferer,  but  by  the 
purest  motives  of  that  divine  charity  whkh 
animates  this  body. 

No  sooner  had  the  unbiassed  publie  ex* 
amined  and  repudiated  the  foul  calumny  than 
its  victim  was  surrounded  by  the  general  at- 
tention and  tender  solicitude  of  all  ranks.  The 
reverend  clergy  of  Indiana  and  Kentucky 
seemed  almost  vying  with  one  another  who 
could  the  most  effectually  comfort  and  aasiat 
me.  To  describe  what  the  Rev.  Mi.  Dorbin 
and  F.  Larkin,  and  one  specially  known  in 
your  city,  have  in  particular  done  for  me,  I 
would  need  their  own  heart  and  science.  On 
the  side  of  the  laity  have  been  evinced  no  lesa 
numerous  proofs  of  the  same  Christian  hnre» 
among  which  indeed  shines  forth  moat  brightljr 
that  so  justiy  admired  in  you,  and  also  that  of 
the  Hon.  B.  Thomas  of  Vincennes,  by  hii  dis- 
interested and  unshaken  devotedneu  to  mjr 
cause.  O  happy  communion  of  a  church  that 
gives  such  proofs  of  the  spirit  of  charity 
dwelling  in  her !  Unspeakable  was  the  deUglit 
with  which  I  learned  in  my  prison  that  one  of 
our  first  prelates  had  condescended  to  c 
his  reverend  clergy  to  offer  up  the  holy  i 
fice  in  behalf  of  the  persecuted,  and  that  his 
desire,  as  by  inspiration,  reechoed  and  was  re- 
sponded to  throughout  the  different  Hates. 
It  is  owing  but  to  the  fervent  prayen  which, 
from  all  quarters,  were  poured  forth  to  God 
that  the  repeated  efforts  of  my  Protestant  and 
Catholic  friends  obtained  my  ]it>eration  from 
nnjttst  confinement,  and  that  finally  the  whole 
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I  of  the  coDspinej'  was  to  completely 
I  by  its  own  unhappy  author.  Thia 
mmderful  iaaue  which  divine  bounty  has  made 
to  our  tribulations,  must  eonfinn  in  us  the 
cfaerishtd  hope  that  the  many  fervent  prayers, 
which  still  continue  to  be  offend  for  thou  who 
caiunmiated  mnd  penecuUd  us,  will  likewise 
obtain  their  salutary  effect. 

It  was  on  St.  Andrew's  day  that  I  was  able 
to  use  for  the  first  time  your  precious  chalice 
in  the  holy  sacrifice ;  but  I  beg  you  to  believe 
that  it  was  not  then  for  the  first  time  I  beg^n  to 
respond  to  your  pious  request  of  being  remem- 
bered in  the  sacred  mysteries,  with  all  those 
t  near  and  dear  to  you.  Unable,  as  I  con- 
nyself,  ever  to  acknowledge  worthily  the 
immense  services  which  I  have  received,  I  feel 
toQhvppy  to  caUvponthenawu  of  the  Lord  inihe 
daily  oblation  that  hi  mmfpay  my  debts  to  my 
eoantless  benefactors.  And  who  should  have 
a  greater  share  m  ikt  $aerifiee  of  praim  than 
tboae  who,  in  exchange  for  the  cup  of  bitter- 
nen,  have  presented  me  with  the  ehaiict  of 
waivatum  ?  The  Rev.  F.  Sorin,  my  superior, 
has  readily  consented  that  a  special  mass  of 
thanksgiving  should  be  celebrated  in  the  chapel 
of  the  noviciate  on  the  lovely  day  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception,  and  that  a  general  com- 
munion should  he  offered  by  the  pious  brothers 
aeconiing  to  the  intention  of  all  our  friends  of 
Baltimore. 

As  long  as  it  shall  be  given  to  me  to  offer  up 
the  bdy  sacrifice,  this  chalice,  which  I  dearly 
pwaerve  as  a  monument  of  your  edifying  love 
far  oar  holy  religion,  shall  always  remind  me 
of  the  duty  of  beseeching  the  adorable  Victim 
to  impart  to  you  all  the  abundance  of  bis  graces 
iDd  heavenly  blessings. 

Please  to  receive,  dear  friends,  and  to  con- 
vey to  your  beloved  fellow  Catholics,  the  as- 
of  my  profound   consideration  and 
affection,  and  to  iavor  me  with  the 
I  of  your  pious  prayers. 

Tour  servant  in  Christ,  and  devoted  friend, 
R.  Wkinzcephlin. 

0(^  At  a  meeting  of  the  Foimg  GrtAo^ict' 
IHfiid  Society,  the  following  resohitions  were, 
on  Ike  announcement  of  the  death  of  their  late 
•ecretary,  unanimously  adopted: 

Rnohed,  That  we  have  learned  with  feel- 
iap  of  deep  regret  the  intelligence  of  the  de- 
cease of  our  late  much  esteemed  and  respected 
fdow-member,  Philip  P.  Ecklx. 

Acsobcd,  That  whilst  we  lameot  hSM  deitb. 
Vol.  v.— No.  Z  10 


we  have  the  consolation  of  believing  that  his 
pious  and  exemplary  life  has  gained  for  him 
the  rewards  of  heaven— a  consolation  which 
must  also  soothe  the  grief  of  his  relatives  and 
friends. 

RtMoltedt  That  we  sincerely  sympathize 
with  his  afflicted  sister  and  brother  for  the  kiss 
they  have  sustained  in  the  demise  of  one  so 
much  and  so  deservedly  beloved  by  them. 

Retoleed,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to 
have  the  solemn  sacrifice  of  the  mass  offered 
for  the  repose  of  his  soul,  in  the  name  of  the 
society,  at  which  the  members  be  requested  to 
attend. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  forwarded  to  his  relatives,  and  published  in 
the  (J.  S.  Catholic  Magazine. 

FaANCis  E.  fioTLX,  Rec,  Sec. 

DiocEss  OF  New  York.— Or(f ma/ion. — 
The  Rt.  Rev  Dr.  McCloskey  conferred  the 
order  of  priesthood  on  the  Rev.  W.  Quino,  of  St. 
John's  College,  on  the  17th  inst.,  in  St.  Pat- 
rick's cathedral. — Herald. 

Half  Orphan  Mylum  Society. — A  society  of 
this  name  has  been  recently  started  in  New 
York,  whose  objects  are  thus  stated  in  the 
Freeman's  Journal :  The  objects  of  the  con- 
templated aid  embrace  a  wide  class  of  Catho- 
lic poor,  whose  early  instruction,  besides  the 
Immediate  removal  of  so  large  an  amount  of 
destitution,  must  exercise  the  most  important 
influence  on  their  future  lives.  We  earnestly 
hope  the  society  will  receive  a  degree  of  pub- 
lic support  worthy  of  the  comprehensive  spirit 
of  benevolence  which  appears  in  the  plan  of 
its  formation. 

DiocKss  OF  DzTROiT. —Dedicatian  of  a 
New  Church. — A  correspondent  of  the  Oatho^ 
lie  Herald  states  that  on  Sunday,  the  80th  of 
November,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sorin,  superior  of  the 
priests  of  the  Holy  Cross,  dedicated  to  the  Im- 
maculate Heart  of  Maiy,  a  new  church  at  the 
Indian  settlement  in  Pokagon,  Berrien  county, 
Michigan.  This  settlement  has  a  resident 
priest,  the  Rev.  Father  Marevault,  one  of  the 
Fathers  of  Notre  Dame,  who  is  already  able  to 
preach  to  his  beloved  Indians  in  their  own 
language,  to  whom  he  devotes  neariy  all  his 
time.  There  are  also  at  this  settlement  two 
of  the  Sisters  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  who  de- 
vote themselves  to  the  instruction  of  the  In- 
dian females,  not  only  in  keeping  a  school,  but 
also  in  household  and  domestic  employments. 
"Boston  FiUjt. 
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D10CB88  OF  FiTTBBxnLQ.-^Taking  the  Veil, 
On  Tuesday,  the  feast  of  the  £piphany,  Miss 
Frances  Browne  (Sister  Mary  Theresa),  Miss 
Mary  McCaffry  (Sister  Mary  Li^ori),  Miss 
M.  Fennissy  (Sister  Mary  Stanislaus),  and 
Miss  Ann  Caulfield  (Sister  Martha), received 
the  white  veil  in  the  chapel  of  the  convent  of 
the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  Pittsburg,  from  the 
hands  of  the  bishop. — PitUburg  Caiholic. 

Dzocsss  OF  Chicago. — We  learn  from  the 
pastoral  letter  of  the  bishop  of  this  new  diocess 
that  the  new  building  of  the  theological  semi- 
nary which  is  m  progress  of  erection,  is  so  far 
advanced  as  to  be  under  roof.  There  are  at 
present  twelve  students  in  the  seminary,  pur- 
suing a  course  of  theological  studies,  whilst 
eleven  have  completed  their  term,  and  been 
ordained  priests,  and  are  now  employed  on  the 
mission .  —Herald, 

ComfirmaiUm. — We  are  informed  that  the 
bishop  of  Chicago  visited  Galena  towards  the 
close  of  last  month,  and  spent  nearly  two 
weeks  in  attending  to  the  spiritual  affairs  of 
that  important  section  of  his  diocess.  Whilst 
there,  the  bishop  of  Dubuque  arrived,  and  at 
the  request  of  the  bishop  of  Chicago,  adminis- 
tered the  sacrament  of  confirmation  to  a  large 
number  of  children,  and  to  some  adults.  Both 
prelates  preached  during  the  day,  and  their 
discourses  are  said  to  have  imparted  much  in- 
struction, and  to  have  given  much  edification. 
^TnUh  Teller, 

New  CkUholic  Church.— We  are  further  in- 
formed that  a  new  Catholic  church  is  being 
built  in  the  thriving  city  of  Galena,  the  founda- 
tion of  which  is  of  stone,  and  the  walls  of 
brick.  The  population  of  Galena  is  4,000,  the 
majority  being  Catholic!  The  lead  mines, 
no  doubt,  have  attracted  to  that  place  great 
numbers  of  the  laborious  class  of  Irishmen,  all 
of  whom  are  Catholics,  and  hence  the  pre- 
ponderance of  numbers  in  favor  of  Catholicity, 
During  the  last  year  the  mines  have  been  un- 
usually productive,  and  as  the  president  of  the 
United  States,  in  his  late  message,  has  recom- 
mended the  sale  of  these  lands,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  Irishmen  will  not  be  blind  to  their  own  in- 
terest, but  will  make  an  effort  to  become  the 
owners  of  property  that  teems  with  riches  and 
hidden  wealth.--i6. 

New  Catholic  Church  at  Vinegar  HiU,  lU^^ 

A  new  Catholic  church  has  been  recently 

arreted  at  the  above  named  place,  through  the 

M^mlaaMMBdindeAtiguble  exeitioDM  of  the  Rev. 


John  Brady,  of  Galena.  The  CathoUet  tth 
operated  with  him  cheerfully,  and  contribotBd 
to  the  extent  of  their  means. — lb. 

Diocess  OF  Louisville.— Orcfmolum.  On 
the  2ad  December,  feast  of  St.  I'homas,  an  or- 
dination was  held  in  the  church  of  St.  Tho- 
mas, near  Bardstown,  by  the  Rt  Rev.  Dr. 
Chabrat,  bishop  coadjutor  of  Louisville,  when 
the  holy  order  of  deacon  was  conferred  on 
Messrs.  Lawler  and  Heymann.  On  the  26th, 
feast  of  St.  Stephen,  Messrs.  McNanahaa* 
McNicholas,  and  Vol,  received  the  tonsare  and 
minor  orders,  Mr.  Caughlin  the  minor  orden. 
Messrs.  Lawler  and  Heymann  the  holy  order 
of  priest. 

On  the  27th,  feast  of  St.  John,  Mesni. 
Caughlin,  McNicholas,  and  Vol,  were  oidained 
subdeacons. — Caiholic  JStdoocaie, 

Diocess  of  Vincennes. — Ordmaiwn,'^Ofk 
Sunday,  December  2l8t,  the  Rt.  Rev.  biib<^ 
of  Vincennes  held  an  ordination  in  the  cathe- 
dral, at  which  nine  candidates  for  the  sacred 
ministiy  were  presented.  Priesthood,  Messrs. 
Daniel  Molony  and  Patrick  McDermot ;  sub- 
deacons,  Messrs.  Ernest  Audrian,  Ed.  Foller, 
Andrew  Bennet,  and  John  Ryan ;  minor  or- 
ders, William  Doyle  ;  tonsure,  Philip  O'Con- 
nell  and  Bartholomew  Piers. 

The  bishop  had  previously  conferred  the 
minor  orders,  subdeaconship,  and  deaconship, 
on  Mr.  McDermot,  and  deaconship  on  Mr. 
Molony,  at  ordinations  held  December  13th, 
the  8d  Sunday  of  Advent,  and  Saturday  of 
Ember-week.  On  the  day  of  the  grand  ordi- 
nation, the  prelate  was  assisted  in  the  aine* 
tuary  by  six  priests :  Rev.  Messrs.  Martin,  M. 
E.  Shawe,  A.  Deydier,  J.  B.  Chasse,  M.  Stahl, 
and  J.  Masterton.  The  ceremonial  wia  con- 
ducted with  that  scrupulous  attention  to  the 
ritual  of  the  apostolic  see  for  which  the  ca- 
thedral of  Vincennes  is  conspicuously  emi- 
nent.— Caiholic  Mvocate, 

A  correspondent  of  the  N,  York  Eneaum't 
Journal,  writing  from  Bertrand,  says  that  '*  at 
vespers  on  Christmas  day,  three  young  ladies 
took  the  habit  of  the  Sisters  of  the  B.  V.  of  the 
Holy  Cross  from  the  hands  of  the  Rev.  Father 
Sorin,  superior  of  Notre  Dame  du  Lac.  Jhe 
names  of  the  young  ladies  were  Miss  Marga- 
ret Gleeson,  from  Chicago,  now  Sister  Muy 
of  the  Compassion;  Miss  Maiy  Mclntire, 
from  St  Louis,  now  Sister  Maiy  of  the  Con* 
ception ;  and  Miss  Coffee,  from  Fort  Wayne, 
la.,  now  Sister  Mary  of  St  John.    On  the 
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MKt  dftj  we  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  a 
wbotB  ftmily  received  into  the  church,  and 
many  more  were  preparing  to  do  the  same." 

OiocBSS  or  St.  Louis.'Tbe  Catholic 
News  Letter  informs  us  that  a  branch  of  a 
charitable  association,  known  in  France  by  the 
name  of  the  "  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,'* 
has  been  established  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis, 
with  the  approbation  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  of 
tfaatdiocess.  The  object  of  this  association  is  a 
UDioD  of  indivMuals  for  the  exercise  in  com- 
moD-of  prayers  and  works  of  charity,  thus  sus- 
taining one  another  in  the  practice  of  virtue. 
This  is  the  first  branch  of  this  society  estab- 
lished in  this  country. 

DxocEss  ofLittle  Rock. — Ordmation. — 
Od  the  first  Sunday  of  Advent  (Nov.  80th), 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Byrne  admitted  Mr.  John 
Monaghan  to  the  minor  orders  of  exor- 
cist and  acolyte,  and  on  the  following  day, 
feast  of  St.  Andrew  the  apostle,  the  same  gen- 
tleman received  the  holy  order  of  subdeacon. 


MISCELLANEOUS  ITEMS. 
Dangers  of  Jesuit  Instbuction. — A 
pamphlet,  with  this  title,  was  recently  pub- 
lished in  St.  Louis,  purporting  to  be  a  sermon 
preached  by  the  Rev.  Wm.  Potts.  The  design 
of  the  sermon  was  to  deter  Protestants  from 
■ending  their  children  to  Catholic  schools,  and 
a  copy  of  it  was  sent  to  one  of  the  editors  of 
the  jSUcn  Telegraph,  whose  children  are  now 
in  Catholic  institutions  at  St.  Louis.  The  ed- 
itor, in  reply,  nobly  vindicates  himself  as  well 
aa  the  institutions  that  are  assailed  by  the  pen 
of  bigotry,  and  we  are  confident  that  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  his  article  will  be  read 
with  interest,  coming  as  they  do  from  a  Pro- 
testant pen.    We  quote  from  the  Newt  Letter, 

Every  parent  has  to  answer  to  his  child,  and 
to  his  own  conscience,  for  the  manner  in  which 
that  child  is  educated;  and  we  hold  it  to  be  an 
imperative  duty  every  good  citizen  owes  to 
bis  country  to  give  to  those  committed  to  bis 
charge  the  very  best  education  in  bis  power, 
and  which  the  means  within  his  reach  will 
justify.  If,  then,  in  a  community  where  a 
parent  resides,  greater  inducements  are  held 
out  by  Roman  Catholic  than  by  Protestant 
institutions,  for  the  education  of  youth,  we 
bold  it  to  be  the  bonnden  duty  of  that  parent 
to  give  the  former  the  preference  over  tne  lat- 
ter. Upon  this  principle  have  we  acted  thus 
iar  through  life,  and  snaU  continue  so  to  act, 
until  those  whom  we  have  been  the  means  of 
bringing  into  existence,  shall  all  have  been 
educated.  When  we  send  children  to  school, 
it  is  not  for  the  paipoge  ofbMvwg  tbem  tttught  i 


religious  tenets,  or  making  them  theologians : 
they  are  sent  there  for  the  purpose  of  education 
and  education  alone.     •      •      ♦      •      • 

So  far  as  the  hypothesis  of  Dr.  Potts  is  con- 
cerned, that  the  schools  of  the  present  day 
are,  generally  speaking,  nurseries  of  secta- 
rianism, we  regret  that  we  are  compelled  to 
concede  that  to  a  great  extent  it  is  true.  Can- 
dor, however  requires  us  to  say  that  twelve 
years'  experience  in  the  education  of  children, 
during  ten  of  which  we  have  employed  Pro- 
testant teachers,  and  two  Roman  Catholic, 
has  disclosed  to  us  the  fact  that  there  is  far 
more  sectarianism,  far  more  proselyting,  far 
more  interference  with  the  rehgion  of  a  child, 
in  Protestant  than  in  Roman  Catholic  schools. 
And  we  know  it  to  be  the  fact  that  Protestant 
teachers  of  different  denominations  have  been 
guilty  of  the  very  fault  charged  by  Dr.  Pott» 
against  Roman  Catholics,  to  direct  the  reli- 
gious bias  of  a  child,  so  as  to  comport  with 
that  of  the  teachers,  though  they  knew  at  the 
time  it  was  weaning  the  child  from  the  reli- 
gion of  its  parents,  and  impressing  it  with  the 
belief  that  the  teachers,  and  they  alone,  were 
in  the  right  road  to  heaven. 

Against  such  a  course,  be  it  pursued  by 
whom  it  may,  we  protest ;  and  in  our  judg- 
ment, if  there  is  any  one  thing  more  than  an- 
other that  is  operating  prejudicially  to  Pro- 
testant institutions  of  learning,  especially  in 
the  west,  it  is  the  narrow,  contracted,  secta- 
rian rules  by  which  they  are  controlled.  Most 
of  them  are  made  hot-beds  of  religpous  contro- 
versy, crying  down  all  other  religious  denom- 
inations but  their  own,  and  appealing  to  the 
prejudices  and  passions  of  each  peculiar  sect 
for  the  support  of  its  institution  of  learning ; 
instead  of  relying  on  its  own  intrinsic  merits,, 
and  the  liberality  and  generosity  of  an  entire- 
community,  irrespective  of  sectarian  consid- 
erations. In  both  the  St.  Louis  University,, 
and  the  Visitation — in  each  of  which  we  have 
a  child — we  have  found  less  interference  with 
the  religion  of  their  pupils,  than  in  the  Pro- 
testant schools  we  have  heretofore  supported. 
The  teachers  have  discharged  their  duty  faith- 
fully by  our  children,  whose  improvement  has- 
been  greater,  more  thorough,  and  to  us  more 
satisfactory,  than  in  any  school  we  have  ever 
before  patronized.  When  Protestants  hold  out 
the  same  inducements  fureducating  the  j^outh  of 
the  land  that  the  Roman  Catholic  institutions 
of  the  west  do,  then  we  will  give  them  the 
preference.  But  so  long  as  they  are  divided 
among  themselves,  exhausting  their  energies 
in  doctrinal  controversies,  seeking  to  proselyte, 
instead  of  educating  tiiose  committed  to  their 
charge,  dividing  and  subdividing  into  new 
sect«,  each  with  some  new  doctrine  of  belief,, 
they  can  neither  expect  the  institutions  of 
learning,  under  their  auspices,  to  flourish,  nor 
those  wlio  desire  the  thorough  education  of 

their  children  to  patronize  them. 

«  «  «  «  « 

On  the  17th  page  Dr.  Potts  attempts  to  as- 
sign his  reasons  why  Protestants  should  not 
sustain  Roman  Catholic  schools.  He  ^^^^^^^^"^ 
to  show  that,  aa  a  seel,  ^\iey  ai«  ftft^^^wi^  \s^ 
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control,  in  a  political  point  of  Tiew,  England, 
France,  Switzerland,  etc.;  and  thus  alludes  to 
their  designs  upon  the  United  States:  *'  Thiy 
vnil  mvol9€  iku  land  in  trmMes  and  co^flieUt 
jutt  OM  certain  a$  that  like  causes  produce  like 
efects.*'  And  then  the  author  propounds  the 
following  in(}uiry : 

<*  Where  is  the  American  parent,  let  alone 
the  Christian  under  vows,  who,  knowing  these 
facts,  will  turn  over  his  child  to  be  trained  up 
by  men  who  will  use  him  afterwards  as  their 
tool  to  ruin  the  liberty,  civil  and  religious, 
which  our  fathers  transmitted  a  priceless  boon 
to  us?" 

We  answer  unhesitatingly,  that  "American 
parent*'  does  not  live,  who  would  support  a 
Roman  Catholic  school,  did  he  believe  that 
the  design  of  the  Roman  Catholics  was  "  to 
ruin  the  civil  and  religious  liberty'*  we  as  a 
people  in  this  nation  enjov.  Nor  will  we  in- 
sult the  intelligence  and  good  sense  of  Dr. 
Potts  to  believe  that  even  he  entertains  any 
such  opinions  seriously.  It  is  an  ad  captan^ 
dum  argument,  thrown  into  the  sermon  of  this 
leading  divine  of  the  Presbyterian  denomina- 
tion, to  alarm  the  credulous  and  the  timid,  and 
to  turn  their  attention  to  the  reUgious  obligation 
they  are  under  to  sustain  Presbyterian,  instead 
of  other  schools.  It  is  an  unjust  and  unde- 
served aspersion  upon  the  Roman  Catholics  as 
a  body,  which  the  histoxy  of  our  revolution, 
as  well  as  the  experience  of  the  present  day, 
triumphantly  refutes.  They  are  as  devoted  to 
our  institutions,  desire  as  ardently  their  per- 
petuity, obey  with  as  much  alacnty  the  calls 
of  their  country  in  the  hour  of  danger,  and 
fight  as  bravely,  as  those  who  are  so  prone  to 
array  and  condemn  them  without  the  shade  of 
a  shadow  of  proof.  Such  declamation  may 
answer  the  end  of  alarming  women  and  child- 
ren :  but  as  in  this  case,  when  unsupported  by 
the  slightest  testimony,  will  create  no  impres- 
sion upon  a  reflecting,  unprejudiced,  well  bal- 
anced mind. 

We  regret  that  our  space  will  not  allow 
further  extracts  from  this  well  written  remon- 
strance, which  is  equally  creditable  to  the 
judgment,  candor  and  patriotism  of  Mr.  Davis, 
the  junior  editor  of  the  Jtlton  Telegraph, 

Religious  Newspapers  in  the  Family. 
*<  The  more  we  consider  the  wants  of  Chris- 
tian families,  the  deeper  is  our  impression  of 
the  importance  of  a  well-selected  newspaper 
for  their  instruction  and  permanent  welfare. 
Parents  must  not  thrust  in  every  publication 
upon  their  children  without  examining  its 
character ;  but  must  endeavor  to  make  such  a 
■election  as  will  best  supply  their  real  neces- 
sfties.  Sound  doctrinal  and  practical  instruc- 
tion in  relidon ;  well  condensed  and  ample  re- 
ligious and  secular  intelligence ;  chaste  and 
elegant  literary  selections  and  original  compo- 
sitions seem  to  be  absolutely  necessary  at  the 
present  day  to  guard  our  families  from  error ; 
to  guide  them  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge ; 
to  make  them  aseful  in  the  church,  and  eatab- 


Ush  them  in  the  glorious  principles  of  our  fit- 
thers.  For  this  purpose,  the  religious  nevn- 
paper  should  command  the  noblest  and  most 

Eopular  talent  in  the  country.  Without  tfaii, 
owever  good  its  intentions,  it  is  not  worthy 
of  an  introduction,  because  it  is  not  qualified 
for  its  office." 

The  above,  which  we  have  extracted  from 
an  exchange  paper,  is  well  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  &milies.  In  our  next  we  ihall  allude 
more  fully  to  this  subject 

Mysteries  of  the  India  Rubbbr.^Aii 
India  rubber  factory  in  Providence,  R.I.,  man* 
ufactures  six  hundred  pairs  of  shoes  daily.  The 
India  rubber,  being  first  mashed,  is  dissolved 
in  camphine,  and  passes  several  times  between 
two  iron  rollers.  It  is  then  run  off  in  a  very 
thin  web  by  passing  it  between  heavy  rolls 
upon  cloth,  where  it  is  kept  in  place  until 
several  layers  are  made,  so  as  to  obtain  the 
desired  thickness.  During  this  operation,  the 
material  is  made  warm  by  steam.  One  giri 
makes  from  ten  to  fifteen  pairs  of  men's  rub* 
ber  shoes  per  day  after  the  material  is  pre- 
pared. 

RELIGIOUS  DENOMINATIONS  IN  THE  V,  i. 
CStardkct.    JflWiters. 


CathoUcs, 

740 

762 

1,062,700 

0.  S.  Presbyterian, 

2,829 

1,746 

204,000 

New  School  do. 

1,600 

13,00 

121,000 

Other  Classes  do. 

1,160 

700 

106,000 

Congregationalists, 

1,440 

1,400 

208,100 

Dutch  Reformed, 

280 

276 

82,000 

German  Reformed, 

760 

200 

76,000 

Evangelical  German 

,    806 

260 

24,000 

Lutherans, 

1,160 

620 

160,204 

Episc.  Methodist, 

13,820 

12,935 

1,189,687 

Protestant  do. 

763 

1,360 

72,000 

Reformed  do. 

436 

82 

4,110 

Wesleyan  do. 

660 

25,000 

German  do. 

1,820 

630 

19,800 

Associate  Baptists, 

7,501 

6,444 

651,892 

Independent  do. 

260 

165 

10,000 

Anti-Mission  do. 

1,978 

990 

68,611 

Seventh  day  do. 

60 

74 

6,996 

Free  Will  do. 

1,166 

921 

61,872 

Reformed  do. 

2,500 

1,760 

200,000 

Other  Baptists, 

157 

129 

11,614 

Moravians, 

25 

80 

7,200 

Swedenborgians  about     50 

45 

6,000 

Episcopalians  about 

1,300 

1.250 

70,000 

Unitarians, 

950 

1,080 

66,000 

Mormons  about 

1,400 

50,000 

Univeisalists  about 

600 

260 

60,000 

Jews, 

85,000 

COftRKSPONOEVCE. 
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Mortality  among. Religious  Newspa- 
PBRB.— A  gentleman,  who  has  been  connected 
with  the  religious  press  for  the  last  eighteen 
yean,  informs  the  Hartford  Herald  that  during 
this  time  more  <*than  four-fiflhs  of  the  religious 
newspapers  established  in  the  Presbyterian 
and  other  corresponding  churches  have  failed 
for  want  of  due  patronage." 

Jewish  Statistics. — According  to  The 
FaUkful  Watchman  ofZion,  the  organ  of  the  or- 
thodox German  Jews,  there  are  in  Italy  50,000 
lanelites,  in  Holland  and  Belgiiuo  80,000,  in 
England  80,000,  iu  Denmark  and  Sweden 
5000,  in  Russia  60,000,  in  Poland  1.500,000,  in 
Hungary  160,000,  in  European  Turkey  300, 
000,  and  in  other  parts  out  of  Europe  about  one 
million.  The  Koi'ce  of  Jacob  says:  "There 
are  at  present  in  Galicia  294  large  synagogues, 
and  100  smaller  ones  (schulen),  in  Hungary, 
all  places  of  worship  inclusive,  142,  in  Mora- 
via 52,  and  in  Bohemia  39  large  synagogues. 
Minyanim.  are  not  allowed  in  Galicia  except 
by  special  license  of  the  departmental  author- 
ity. Among  the  80,000  inhabitants  of  Bagdad 
there  are  at  present  10,000  Jews.  Twenty 
years  back,  before  the  plague  swept  away  two- 
thirds  of  the  inhabitants,  Bagdad  numbered 
twice  as  many  Jews." 

Jews  tuknino  Protestants.— From  the 
following  statement  which  appears  in  one  of 
our  exchanges,  a  wonderful  reform  is  taking 
place  among  the  Jews : 

•'The  Jewish  Sabbath  has  been  changed 
from  Saturday  to  the  Lord's  day  by  the  Jewish 
reform  committee  in  FrankCort." 

*•  Among  their  proce«»ding5,  they  voted  that 
'  there  is  nolhing  obligatory  in  the  use  of  the 
Hebrew  fn  their  worship,  and  according! v  that 
it  was  best  to  retain  it,  only  in  part,  as  a  badge 
of  their  nationality  and  a  bond  of  unity.  Also, 
on  full  discussion,  that  the  Messiah  is  already 
The  present  toleration  and  comfort 


they  emoy  being  what  is  meant  by  the  pro- 
mised Messiah.'" 

Such  proceedings  partake  equally  of  the 
ludicrous  and  the  grave,  in  our  opinion,  ex- 
hibiting as  they  do  the  odd  freaks  and  melan- 
choly errors  of  the  human  mind,  when  it  un- 
dertakes to  reform  religion.  These  votes  or 
resolutions,  however,  of  the  Jewish  conven- 
tion at  Frankfort^  are  fax  from  equalling,  in 
either  respect,  the  resolutions  of  our  Naiionai 
Sabbath  eonoentiom  and  Pnibyitrian  confer- 
en€e*t  iu  reference  to  the  observance  of  Suu- 
daj  and  the  baptiam  of  the  Catholic  church. 

Primitive  Methodist  Cojcnection.^- 
Tbe  fUtitticf  of  thii  body,  pftblisbed  1^  its  last 

10* 


conference  in  June,  are  as  follows:  total  number 
of  members  87,770,  itinerant  preachers  560,  lo- 
cal preachers  7,794,  class  leaders  5,089,  Sabbath 
scholars  81,455,  gratuitous  teachers  15,266, 
connectionally  chapels  1,189,  rented  rooms, 
&c.  8,652,  Sabbath  schools  994.— Primitive 
Methodist  General  Minutes,  1845. 

Churches  in  New  York. — The  number  of 
churches  in  the  city,  of  all  denominations,  is  as 
follows :  Reformed  Dutch  18,  Episcopal  88, 
Lutheran  5,  Moravian  1,  Presbyterian  32,  Re- 
formed Presbyterian  3,  Associate  Presbyterian 
3,  Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian  2,  Baptist 
29,  Congregationalist  5,  Methodist  40,  Roman 
Catholic  20,  Jews'  Synagogues  9,  Friends  4, 
Unitarian  2,  Swedenborgian  2.— Total  218. 

The  statement  here  given  by  the  New  YoHe 
Evangelist,  in  regard  to  the  Catholic  churches, 
is  incorrect.  There  are  onlyyi^feit  in  the  city 
of  New  York. 

A  CaoTCHET. — There  is  a  hymn  in  one  of 
the  New  England  "  collections"  commencing, 
"purge  me  with  hyssop,  make  me  clean," 
which  was  given  out  one  Sunday  morning. 
The  precentor  set  the  hymn  to  a  wrong  tune ; 
a  fact  which  he  did  not  discover  until  he  had 
twice  or  thrice  endeavored  to  execute  the  first 
sentence,  **  purge  me  with  hyssop,"  &c.  At 
length,  out  of  all  patience,  an  old  maid,  who 
led  the  treble,  whined  out,  **  Hadn*t  you  better 
take  some  other  yerb,  Mr.  B—7 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
Messrs.  Editors : — In  the  Boston  Daily  Jour- 
nal, of  the  2jth  of  November  last,  I  discovered 
a  very  curious  article  extracted  from  the  N,  Y. 
Evening  Gazette,  iu  relation  to  the  Jesuits.  It 
api>ears  from  this  paper  that  the  Jesuits  must 
consent  to  be  again  held  responsible  for  every 
atrocious  crime  committed  upon  earth,  and, 
like  the  devoted  victim  of  old  on  the  solemn  day 
of  expiation  (Levit.  xvi,  21),  to  be  burthened 
with  the  sins  of  all  tlie  people.  Their  name 
must  still  be  used  as  a  scarecrow  for  the  igno- 
rant and  credulous.  They  must  be  traduced 
as  guilty  ol'  "  persecutions,  barbarities,  blood- 
shed," etc.,  that  is,  as  the  authors  of  the  crimes^ 
which  are  committed  against  them  by  anti- 
christiaii  intolerance  or  sectarian  bigotry,  and 
of  which  they  have  every  where  been  the  in- 
nocent victims.  Thus  it  was  with  the  ancient 
Christians,  of  whom  Tertuliian  says  that,  if 
any  calamity  happened  to  the  empire,  they 
weie  sure  to  have  it  laid  to  their  cbai^  by 
their  pagan  persecutors.  (Apolog.  n.  40.)   Si) 
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was  it  also  with  Christ  himself,  when  brought 
before  the  Roman  governor  by  his  implacable 
enemies,  (Luke  zziii,  1, 2,)  and  hence  did  he 
say :  "  If  they  have  persecuted  me,  they  will 
also  persecute  you."  (John  xv,  20.) 

The  two  papers  above  mentioned  enlarge, 
in  a  very  confident  tone,  upon  the  contra- 
dictions and  sufferings  which  the  Jesuits  have 
had  to  undergo  in  various  countries,  as  if  these 
evils  proved  them  to  be  wicked  men !  It  would 
be  just  as  logical  to  say  that  the  persecutions 
formerly  raised  by  the  whole  Roman  empire 
against  the  Christians  were  good  evidence 
against  Christianity.  The  Jesuits  have  indeed 
been  persecuted,  but  how  ?  In  France  they 
were  assailed  by  jealousy  or  infidelity;  in 
Switzerland  by  bigotry ;  among  the  Iroquois 
by  savage  ferocity.  Therefore  we  have  reason 
to  fear  them  and  to  hold  them  in  detestation  ! 
Therefore  we  should  act  towards  them  alter 
the  manner  of  the  French  infidels,  the  fierce 
Zuingliaos  of  Switzerland,  and  the  barbarous 
Indians  of  1682 !  A  beautiful  inference  indeed ! 
How  flattering  to  the  intelligence  and  liberali- 
ty of  the  American  people  in  this  boasted  age 
of  light  and  freedom  ! 

But  this  is  not  all.  We  are  told  that  "  the 
principles  of  the  Jesuits  do  not  accord  with 
those  professed  and  received  by  the  friends  of 
republican  government.*'  Where  is  the  proof 
of  thifi  assertion  ?  Can  the  editors  of  the  Bot- 
ion  Journal  and  New  York  Gazette  have  the 
presumption  to  suppose  that  their  mere  ipse 
dixit  will  be  deemed  sufficient  evidence  on  this 
point? 

They  tell  us  also  very  gravely  that  the  Je- 
suits <*owe  allegiance  to  a  foreign  government 
(the  government  of  the  pope,  as  appears  from 
the  context)  which  is  despotic  in  the  ex- 
treme." But  who  does  not  know  that  the 
government  of  the  pope,  as  a  temporal  sove- 
reign, extends  not  beyond  the  centre  of  Italy, 
and  that,  far  from  being  "  despotic  in  the  ex- 
treme," is,  on  the  contrary,  extremely  indul- 
gent? 

To  cap  the  climax,  it  is  said  that,  because 
the  Jesuits  are  building  churches  and  chapels, 
we  have  cause  to  fear,  particularly  judging 
from  history,  (it  might  be  asked  what  history  ?) 
lest  they  <*  get  possession  of  the  government " 
in  America.  Were  the  subject  less  serious  in 
itself,  we  should  really  be  much  amused  at  this 
singular  idea.  How  marvellous.  In  fact, 
wouJdMtbe  to  gee  ibrtyor  fiily  Jeittits.  with 


their  woolen  cinctures  and  their  bremita^ 
undertaking  to  set  aside  the  established  onlar 
of  things,  abolish  the  two  houses  of  coo- 
gress,  overthrow  the  constitution,  and  sab- 
due  the  whole  country  with  its  twenty  mil* 
lions  of  inhabitants !  Must  not  our  Boston  and 
New  York  editors  have  supposed  in  their 
readers  a  vast  deal  of  stupidity,  to  swallow 
such  nonsense,  and  credit  such  startling  ab- 
surdities ?  Vkbaz. 
To  the  editor  of  the  Catholic  Magazine  : 

I  enclose  the  following  extract  from  tilt 
**  Presbyterian,"  to  show  how  quickly  its  ed- 
itor will  run  off  with  the  wrong  end  of  a  story, 
and  convert  an  innocentjeu  d*etprU  into  a  grave 
charge. 

**  Romish  Baptism. — M.  Boquet  remarked,  in 
his  last  lecture,  that  a  question  lately  pro- 
pounded for  discuAfiiou  in  a  Roman  Catholic 
seminary  in  France  was,  whether  baptism  could 
tte  performed  with  soup  ?  One  of  the  students 
answered  that,  if  the  students'  soup  were  meant, 
it  could  be ;  if  the  bishop's,  it  could  not !  We  do 
not  mention  this  as  a  specimen  of  French  wit, 
but  as  a  commentary  on  the  condition  of  that 
church,  one  of  whose  doctors  could  seriously 
propose  such  a  question.  And  yet  this  is  but 
one  case  out  of  thousands.  Can  we  wonder  at 
the  late  decision  of  our  general  assembly?" — 
Presbyterian. 

The  "  question  lately  propounded  "  is  an 
old  joke  as  current  among  theological  students 
in  France  as  the  story  of  wooden  hams  and  nut' 
megs  in  this  country,  and  means  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  that  seminary  or  college  broth  is 
near  akin  to  pure  water.  Seeing  that  this  stale 
pleasantry  has  been  taken  in  earnest,  we  are 
puzzled  which  to  admire  the  more,  Mr.  Boquet 
the  lecturer  for  his  wonderful  discovery,  or  the 
sapient  editor  who  is  thrown  into  such  a  pious 
convulsion  from  M.  Boquet's  premises.  We 
remember  to  have  read  of  an  ancient  phi- 
losopher who,  hearing  one  man  asking  silly 
questions  and  another  giving  foolish  answers, 
**  propoutided  for  discussion "  this  query—* 
Which  is  the  greater  dunce,  he  who  wants 
to  milk  an  ox,  or  he  who  is  waiting  to  catch 
the  milk  in  a  sieve  ? 

"  Mutato  nomine  de  t« 
Fahola  narratur." 

To    CORRESPONDXNTS    AND    ReAD£BS.— 

We  are  much  indebted  for  the  following  com- 
munications : 

1.  The  Christmas  Holydays  m  Rome^  a  re- 
view of  a  work  with  the  same  title,  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Kipp,  a  cleigyman  of  the  High 
church. 
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S.  dARtrtom  £tterater»,iD  which  the  writer 
a  Mvere,  but  juit  criticism,  upon  the 
recentty  delivered  by  ProL  Reynolds 
the  litenry  societiet  of  Pennsylvania 
college. 

S.  Brazil  and  tk*  BrazUianM,  a  review  of 
Mr.  Kidder*f  late  work,  entitled  "  Sketches  of 
residence  and  travel  in  Brazil,"  2  vols. 

4.  Lord  BaWmort  and  CaihoUc  Liberality, 
a  timely  critique  of  the  discourse  recently  de- 
livered by  the  Hon.  J.  P.  Kennedy,  before  the 
Maiyland  Historical  Society. 

5.  OaUfimia  and  iU  MiiMumt,  an  interesting 
paper  on  the  natural  aspect  of  the  country  and 
the  labors  of  the  Catholic  missionaries. 

In  reply  to  Carolan,  we  beg  leave  to  say  that 
oar  rale  forbids  us  to  notice  anonymous  com- 
Bunications. 

From  the  numerous  papers  on  our  table,  we 
•hall  make  such  a  selection  for  our  March 
e,  as  circamatances  may  seem  to  require. 


OBITUARY. 
Died,  at  Dubuque,  Iowa  territory,  on  Sun- 
day evening,  December  14th  ult.,  of  consump- 
tion. Sister  MAav  FaANcas  Rielly,  at  the 
sisterhood,  St.  Mary's  convent,  in  that  city, 
aged  32  years.— 5^  Lom$  News  Letter. 

Departed  this  life,  on  the  30th  of  December 
last,  the  Rev.  F.  O'Donaohue,  late  pastor  of 
the  Catholic  church  of  Lynchburg,  Va.  He 
was  bom  in  the  year  1791,  in  the  town  of  Kil- 
larney,  county  of  Kerry,  Ireland,  and  was  or- 
dained in  the  year  1817,  and  emigrated  to  the 
United  States  in  the  year  1821. 

In  Washington,  D.  C,  on  the  19th  Jan- 
uary, Jamxs  Hoban,  Esq.,  Attorney  of  the 
District.  Mr.  Hoban  was  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  bar. 

At  his  residence  near  the  Navy  Yard, 
Washington,  on  Sunday  evening  last,  Salva- 
DOB  M.  Catalano,  sailing-master  of  the  U. 
8.  Navy,  aged  70  years,  a  native  of  Palermo  in 
Sicily,  but  for  the  last  41  years  a  resident  of 
Washington. 

SECULAR  DEPARTMENT. 

The  pioeeedings  at  Washington  present  no 
great  novelty  since  our  last  notice.  The  Ore- 
goo  Question  still  appears  to  engross  almost 
the  entire  attention  of  our  legislators. 

Sniols^— Since  our  last  remarks  on  con- 
gnsrional  aAfas,  Mr.  Calhoun  has  defined  his 
pQsitioD  on  the  Or^oo  Quailiofl!,  and  haain* 


troduced  a  series  of  resolutions  of  a  highly  pa- 
cific character,  which,  we  trust,  may  receive 
that  respectful  consideration  which  every 
thing  emanating  from  so  high  and  wise  a 
source  is  entitled  to.  We  insert  the  last  of  his 
series  of  resolutions . 

«  Resolved,  That  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  in  renewing  the  offer  in  the  spirit  of 
peace  and  compromise  to  establish  the  491b 
degree  of  north  latitude  as  a  line  between  the 
two  countries  to  the  said  territory,  did  not 
abandon  the  honor,  character,  or  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  American  people,  or  exceed  the 
powers  vested  in  him  by  the  constitution  to 
make  treaties." 

Mr.  Fairfield  from  the  committee  on  Naval 
Affairs  has  reported  a  bill  authorizing  an  ap- 
propriation of  five  millions  six  hundred  and 
seventy- five  thousand  dollars  to  enable  the 
president  to  cause  steam  vessels  of  war  to  be 
built  and  equipped. 

House  of  Representatives. — In  this  branch 
of  congress,  the  question  of  terminating  the 
joint  occupancy  of  Oregon  now  existing  be- 
tween our  country  and  Great  firitain  is  the 
fruitful  cause  of  endless  eloquence.  Every 
speaking  member  appears  determined  to  take 
this  opportunity  of  exhibiting  his  oratorical 
powers,  and  we  can  not  expect  so  vital  a  ques- 
tion to  be  settled  till  every  orator  in  the  ball 
has  had  his  turn  in  the  debate.  Such  is  the 
taste  of  our  people  that  they  will  not  be  satis- 
fied till  each  political  performer  has  made  his 
recitation ;  like  the  Chinese  emperor,  whose 
passion  for  music  was  so  great  that  he  would 
not  be  satisfied  till  each  of  his  three  hundred 
performers  had  favored  him  with  a  solo.  While 
the  debate  is  progressing,  the  wits  of  our  in- 
genious citizens  are  at  work  to  devise  means 
of  effectual  resistance  to  foreign  aggression. 
One  gentleman  has  submitted  to  congress  a 
steam  invention  for  harbor  defence,  by  which 
one  vessel,  on  his  plan,  will  be  able  to  defend 
the  harbor  of  New  York  against  the  attack  of 
any  fleet.  Another  gentleman  has  submitted 
a  memorial  to  congress  asking  to  submit  to 
their  notice  his  system  of  bay  and  harbor  de- 
fence by  means  o(  ftre-shtpn.  The  following 
are  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Smith  of  Illinois  in 
presenting  the  memorial : 

Mr.  S.,  in  presenting  the  memorial,  made  a 
few  remarks,  the  substance  of  which  was,  that 
the  invention  of  Mr.  Brown  was  tested  by 
several  satisfactory  experiments  made  in  the 
presence  of  a  larfl;e  assemblage  of  the  citizens 
of  Baltimore  in  i814,  and  a  model  of  hia  V>«^\. 
was  examined  by  a^  iMm\»ei  ol  MVenaXxtu^  ^'l^i- 
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zens,  by  officers  of  the  army  and  tiavy,  naval 
architects,  and  civil  en^neers,  and  by  them 
highly  approved.  This  invention  was  brought 
to  the  notice  of  congress  in  1814,  and  in  the 
house  referred  to  the  secretary  of  the  navy, 
who  made  a  favorable  report  on  the  subject. 
In  1827,  the  secretary  of  war  transmitted  to 
the  house  of  representatives  a  report  from  the 
chief  en^neer,  and  another  from  General  Ber- 
nard, both  of  which  were  favorable  to  the  in- 
vention. In  1828,  the  committee  on  naval  af- 
fairs reported  a  bill  making  an  appropriation, 
and  recommended  that  experiments  snouid  be 
made  to  test  its  practical  utility  for  harbor  and 
coast  defence.  Again  ;  in  1836  the  committee 
on  naval  affairs  reported  a  bill  for  the  same  ob- 
ject; but  none  of  these  bills  passed  both  houses. 

Mr.  S.  said  he  did  not  think  our  govern- 
ment had  shown  itself  liberal  towards  men  of 
genius  who  had  spent  whole  lives  in  bringing 
to  light  new  and  valuable  inventions.  He  be- 
lieved we  were  behind  every  other  civilized 
government  on  earth  in  this  respect;  and, 
while  he  was  in  favor  of  the  most  rigid  econ* 
omy  in  the  expenditure  of  the  public  funds,  he 
nevertheless  believed  that  sound  policy  dic- 
tated a  reasonable  appropriation  to  test  such 
inventions  as  would  tend  to  benefit  the  whole 
country,  and  more  particularly  so,  when  the 
object  of  the  invention  is  the  protection  of  our 
towns  and  cities  in  time  of  war.  If  Mr. 
Brown's  invention  answers  the  purpose  claimed 
for  it  by  its  friends,  we  could  in  twelve  months' 
time  put  our  whole  seacost  and  lake  harbors  in 
a  condition  to  defy  the  combined  navies  of 
Europe.  If  (said  Mr.  S.)  we  act  upon  the 
old  and  wise  maxim,  *<  in  time  of  peace  pre- 
pare for  war,"  there  was,  in  his  opinion,  no 
time  to  lose. 

The  memorial  was  referred  to  the  committee 
on  naval  atiairs. 

Mr.  Owen  of  Indiana,  a  highly  influential 
member,  submitted  a  resolution  asking  an  in- 
quiry into  the  expediency  of  making  an  addi- 
tion to  the  capital  to  contain  a  new  hall  o/re- 
preseiUatives,  the  present  chamber  to  be  con- 
verted into  the  library  of  congress,  and  the 
library  to  be  appropriated  as  a  supreme  court 
room. 

Mexico. — The  last  advices  from  Mexico  re- 
present that  country  as  on  the  eve  of  another 
revolution  headed  by  General  Paredes.  Its 
object  is  represented  to  be,  to  subvert  the  pre- 
sent government,  which  is  unpopular.  This 
news,  if  true,  makes  the  prospect  of  a  treaty 
with  that  power,  on  the  subject  of  the  Texas 
and  Californias,  entirely  hopeless.  Even  the 
present  government,  though  favorably  inclined 
to  this  country,  report  says,  has  been  afraid  to 
receive  our  minister,  Mr.  Slidell.  There  can 
of  course  be  no  prospect  of  effecting  any  thing 
with  the  powen  that  are  to  supplant  the  pre- 
senf  MutAanttM. 


Maryland  lAgislaiwrt.—K  resolution  wai  of- 
fered in  the  Maryland  legislature,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  test  the  sense  of  parties  then 
on  the  Native  American  question.  The  TOto 
upon  this  resolution  indicated  that  this  hum- 
bug had  not  a  single  friend  in  the  house  of 
delegates. 

Late  Intellioence  from  Eueopb.— 
Recent  Ckmvertions  to  CathoUciiy  in  England, 
—Rev.  Michael  Watts  Russell,  rector  of  fiene- 
field,  with  his  lady  and  sister— Rev.  W.  Mar- 
shall, curate  to  Archdeacon  Wilberforce — Mr. 
Hutchinson,  of  Trinity  college,  Cambridge. 
The  Tablet  mentions  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Glenie. 
perpetual  curate  of  Marks,  Somerset ;  Rev.  T. 
W.  Marshall,  vicar  of  Swallow  Cliffe  and 
Ansty,  Wilts ;  Rev.  H.  G.  Coope,  Salisbury ; 
Rev.  Mr.  Birks,  of  Arley,  Cheshire;  Mr. 
Woodmason,  jr.,  of  Lettlemore,  as  being  at  St. 
Mary's,  Oscott. 

Changes  in  the  British  itfinw/ry.— Late  ar- 
rivals had  brought  us  the  intelligence  that  Sir 
Robert  Peel  and  his  ministry  had  resigned, 
and  that  Lord  John  Russell  had  been  appointed 
to  form  a  new  cabinet.  From  the  iast  advices 
we  learn  that  Lord  John  could  not  succeed  in 
getting  a  ministry,  in  consequence  of  which 
Sir  Robert  Peel  has  resumed  his  former  station, 
surrounded  by  all  his  old  colleagues,  except 
Lord  Stanley,  who  is  replaced  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone. 

Visit  or  the  Russian  Autocbat  to 
Rome. — One  of  the  most  important  items  of 
intelligence  by  the  last  packets,  is  the  visit  of 
the  emperor  to  the  pope.  The  following  ex- 
tracts from  the  Tablet  contain  the  substance 
of  what  has  transpired  in  reference  to  it. 

"  We  are  happy  to  have  to  record  that  after 
all  Nicholas  was  not  greeted  with  illumina- 
tions and  public  rejoicings,  as  had  been  falsely 
stated  in  several  continental  journals.  Catho- 
lic and  other.  So  at  least  we  gather  from  the 
most  recent  accounts  that  have  yet  been  pub- 
lished. No  special  mark  of  respect  was  shown 
to  the  august  tyrant,  either  hy  the  Roman 
government  or  by  private  individuals.  The 
emperor  visited  the  pope  twice,  but  his  boK- 
ness  did  not  return  the  com])liment.  If  a  let- 
ter from  Florence,  copied  from  the  Journal 
des  Debat*y  may  be  credited,  his  reception  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Rome  was  equally  cold  and 
unsatisfactory. 

"  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  from  the 
Roman  population,  unlike  the  English,  the 
utmost  pecuniary  liberality  could  not  extort 
any  homa?e  or  admiration  for  the  flogger  of 
women,  the  robber  of  Poland,  the  torturer 
and  murderer  of  Minsk,  and  various  other 
places.    Tha  Roman  aristocracy  and  the  Ro- 
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man  populace  appear  to  have  some  notiona  of 
the  dignity  of  numan  nature.  Our  English 
ariatocracy.  Protestant  and  (in  part)  Catholic, 
lieked  the  dust  before  a  weU-dressed,  power- 
ful, and  wealthy  ruffian.  The  representative 
of  brute  force  and  accumulated  oeasure  ex- 
torted reverence  firom  minds  so  well  fitted  to 
appreciate  them. 

'*  No  exact  account  has  yet  been  published 
of  what  passed  at  the  conference,  but  we  are 
happy  to  say  that  in  an  allocution,  speedily  to 
be  published,  it  is  expected  that  the  substance 
of  what  passed  will  be  communicated  to  the 
world.  All  accounts  anee  in  commendine 
the  frank,  forcible,  and  (fignified  tone  adopted 
by  his  holiness  in  his  remonstrances  with  his 
Imperial  visiter.  The  visit  was  sought  by  the 
latter,  but  it  was  assented  to  by  the  venerable 
bead  of  the  Catholic  church,  as  affording  an 
opportunity  for  a  vigorous  and  emphatic  ex- 
— '•^^n  to  the  emperor  in  person  of  the  per- 


fidies and  horron  of  his  reign.  For  the  pre- 
sent, and  in  the  absence  of  any  authentic  in- 
formation, we  abstain  firom  quoting  details 
which  may,  or  may  not,  t>e  accurate.  For 
these,  such  as  we  nave  been  able  to  collect 
them  from  various  sources,  we  refer  to  another 
column ;  and,  for  the  present,  we  only  dwell 
upon  what,  by  common  consent,  is  said  to 
have  been  the  result  of  the  interview.  The 
language  employed  by  the  holy  father  is  said 
to  have  produced  a  great  impression  on  the 
mind  of  the  emperor.  •  He  was  much  affected 
at  these  words,'  says  one  account.  'He 
clasped  the  hand  of  his  holiness,  which  he 
kissed  most  affectionately.  He  then  promised 
to  act  in  conformity  with  the  wishes  of  the 
pope,  and  withdrew.'  The  language  of  his 
holiness  to  the  czar,  says  another  account, 
*  was  firm,  affectionate,  and  severe,  but  pro- 
foundly melancholy ;  and  produced,  it  is  said,  a 
strong  impression  upon  the  emperor  Nicholas.' " 
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A  NkHonal  Geofsraphy  for  Schooh ;  illtutraied 

bf  220  EngratringB  and  88  Map$,  ifc.    By  S. 

6.  Goodrich,  author  of  Peter  Parley's  Tales. 

New  York :  Huntington  and  Savage.    4to. 

£0.108. 

The  plan  of  this  work  unquestionably  im- 
pwts  to  it  considerable  merit  as  a  school 
book.  The  intermingling  of  maps  with  the 
context  renders  it  very  convenient  for  use, 
and  the  illustrations  are  well  calculated  to 
please  the  youthful  student,  and  to  impress 
the  knowledge  of  things  on  his  mind.  The 
globe-map,  which  accompanies  the  book,  has 
also  many  advantajzes  as  a  substitute  for  the 
artificial  globe.  This  work,  however,  is  not 
fiee  firom  error,  although  in  regard  to  religious 
iafimnation  it  is  perhaps  less  tinctured  with 
anti-Catbolic  prejudice  than  some  other  pro- 
ductions of  Peter  Parley.  In  glancing  over 
the  book,  we  noticed  the  following  mistate- 
ments:  that  the  Roman  Catholics  who  settled 
Maryland  "came  from  England  in  1668!" 
(1683.)  Secondly,  that  Dr.  Francia,  late  ruler 
of  Paraguay,  was  a  Jetttif.'  (p.  66.)  Such  er- 
nn  are  unpardonable  in  one  who  pretends  to 
be  a  teacher.  We  know  not  what  the  reader 
will  tbink  of  the  following  contradiction,  p. 
84:  <•  Though  the  Italians  are  indolent  and 
ImkeeUe,  yet  such  are  the  advantages  of  the 
eountnr,  that  it  furnishes  many  valuable  arti- 
cles ofexport.  The  people  nrefiUl  of  genius, 
tx€tUmg  tn  UufiM  arU,"  &c. 

Ps^  105,  it  is  asserted  that  the  Sandwich  is- 
hnds  are  particularly  interestinj^  from  the  "  na- 
tives having  been  converted  to  Christianity  and 
eiviliiation  by  the  American  missionaries." 
This  statement  contains  more  than  one  inac- 
curacy. It  is  well  known  that  the  system 
poioedby  the  Protestant  missionaries  in  these 
aiands,  has  rather  perverted  the  condition  of 
the  natiyes  than  introduced  among  them  the 
laaiblflHiDpofcirJiixttiaD.  Aadwhyabould  j 


Mr.  Goodrich  lead  his  readers  to  suppose  that 
the  knowledge  of  Christianity  was  imparted 
only  by  the  American  missionaries,  when  it  is 
a  notorious  fact  that  many  thousands  of  these 
savages  have  been  reclaimed  firom  idolatry  by 
Catholic  priests  from  Europe  ?  Mr.  Gooorich 
shows  himself  little  disposed  to  exhibit  the 
statistics  of  the  Catliolic  churoh  in  a  fair  light, 
or  he  would  not  tell  us  on  page  107  that  the 
number  of  Catholics  in  the  whole  worid 
amounts  to  140,000,000.  The  veriest  tyro  in  ' 
geogpraphy  must  know  that  the  lowest  estimate 
carries  the  number  of  Catholics  to  at  least  one 
hundred  and  sixty  millions,  and  that,  according 
to  the  most  probable  accounts,  it  falls  little 
short  of  two  hundred  millions.  With  these 
exceptions,  which  a  discriminating  teacher 
will  not  fail  to  point  out  to  the  pupil,  the 
work  before  us  is  certainly  a  well  contrived 
manual  for  the  geographical  student. 
Introductory  Lecture  of  G.  8.  Bedford,  ^,M., 
M.  D,,  professor  of  midwifery  and  the  dis- 
eases of  loomen  ana  children  in  the  N.  York 
University,  Session  1845-46. 
The  perusal  of  Dr.  Bedford's  lectures  has 
always  afforded  us  the  highest  gratification. 
They  invariably  exhibit  the  characteristics  of 
the  accomplished  gentleman,  the  finished  scho- 
lar, and  the  learned  professor.  The  earnest 
manner  in  which  he  develops  his  subject, 
proves  that  he  is  justly  sensible  of  the  grave 
responsibilities  accompanying  the  medical 
profession,  and  that  a  proper  appreciation  of 
Its  elevated  calling  is,  in  his  estimation,  an  es- 
sential qualification  of  the  useful  physician. 
This  conviction  imparts  to  the  instructions  of 
Dr.  Bedford  a  lively  interest,  which  is  en- 
hanced in  no  small  degree  by  the  perfect  mas- 
tery which  he  possesses  of  the  topics  under 
consideration,  and  by  the  charms  of  language 
in  which  he  presents  his  ideal.  Bvil'w^^x^ 
atHi  more  pleased  witb  \!he  tone  ot  C\a\&\i'Mi 
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philosophy  which  pervades  the  medical  lec- 
tures ot  Professor  Bedford,  which  enables  him 
to  discover  in  the  phenomena  of  the  human 
organism  the  most  unequivocal  evidence  of  a 
divine  Providence  directing  the  destinies  of 
man,  and  which  also  leads  him  to  reprobate, 
in  the  strongest  terms,  and  irrespectively  of 
views  too  prevalent  among  physicians,  prac- 
tices which  he  considers  equally  at  vanance 
with  the  dictates  ofhumsmity  and  the  precepts 
of  religion. 

•^  Introductory  Lecture  delivered  in  ike  kaU  of 
the  medical  department  of  the  St.  Louis  Uni- 
versify,  Nov.  Ath,  1846.     By  M.  L.  Linton, 
M.  D.,  professor  of  the  principles  and  prac- 
tice of  medicine,  St.  Louis. 
The  professor  has  here  thrown  together 
some  excellent  observations   on  chemistry, 
anatomy  and  physiology,  with  particular  allu- 
sions to  the  advantages  of  the  institution  in 
which  he  lectures,     we  are  pleased  to  find  in 
the  St.  Louis  university,  under  the  charge  of 
the  Jesuits,  ample   focilities  offered  to  the 
medical  student.    The  lecturer,  in  the  conclu  - 
sion  of  his  address,  reproves  in  merited  terms 
the  bigotry  of  those  who  are  hostile  to  the  fa- 
culty on  the  ground  of  its  being  connected  with 
a  Catholic  uuiversiW. 

Discourse  on  the  Life  and  Character  of  George 
Calvert,  first  Lord  Baltimore,  made  by  JcSin 
P.  Kennedy  before  the  Maryland  Historical 
Society,  December  dth,  1845.  Baltimore :  J. 
Murphy. 

We  nave  read  this  discourse  with  no  little 
surprise  at  the  coolness  with  which  the  ora- 
tor nas  proceeded  to  demolish  the  character  of 
Lord  Baltimore,  and,  in  the  spirit  of  apA(7o«o- 
pher  of  history,  to  substitute  in  its  stead  the 
creations  of  his  own  surmises  and  fancies. 
Upturning  the  facts  recorded  by  Calvert's  bio- 
grapher, he  makes  his  hero  a  cringing  syco- 
Ehant,  who.  Catholic  though  he  alleges  him  to 
ave  been  all  his  life,  would  still  prevaricate 
and  conceal  his  sentiments  by  an  outward  con- 
formity to  popular  prejudices  for  the  sake  of 
office  and  its  emoluments.  And  yet  the  dis- 
course winds  up  by  asking  if  George  Calvert 
is  not  in  some  honorable  degree  entitled  to  a 
portion  of  the  praise  which  the  speaker  awards 
to  a  Jason,  a  Columbus,  and  a  Washington  ? 
The  character  of  Lord  Baltimore  cuts  a  very 
sorry  fijg^ure  in  the  hands  of  his  new  eulo- 
gist, which  proceeds  from  the  single  fact  that 
the  discourse  falsifies  the  word  of  Fuller  as  to 
Calvert's  conversion.  Restore  to  its  proper 
authority  the  fact,  not  the  surmise  of  the  cotem- 
porary  biographer  of  Calvert,  and  there  is  not 
an  inch  of  ground  left  for  a  single  one  of  the 
author's  positions  to  stand  on.  But  even  take 
Fuller's  biography  according  to  the  estimate 
the  discourse  puts  upon  it,  as  well  as  the  other 
circumstances  of  the  address  upon  which  this 
biography  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  predi- 
cated, and  the  attentive  reader  will  see  that 
it  is  a  weak  and  sickly  production  which 
would  fall  from  its  own  imbecility  were  it  not 
supported  by  the  crutches  which  a  great  name 
hat  given  it.    The  spirit  of  Cecilius  Calvert 


will  DO  doubt  quake  at  the  assurance  that  there 
is  to  be  a  discourse  on  his  character  from  the 
same  high  quarter,  and  the  genius  of  Maryland 
may  tremble  for  the  review  of  the  act  of  1649 
which  is  also  promised  from  the  like  source. 
Sadlier*s  iUusirated  edition  of  Alban  Butler's 
Lives  of  the  Saints.  New  York.  8vo. 
We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Murphy  for  the 
first  part  of  this  edition  of  the  Lives  df  the 
Saints.  Of  the  merit  and  utility  of  this  excel- 
lent work  it  is  needless  to  speak.  The  whole 
Catholic  world  has  borne  testimony  to  its  high 
worth,  and  established  its  strong  claims  to  puD« 
lie  favor.  The  peculiar  features  of  the  preeent 
edition  are  its  completeness,  being  a  reprint 
from  the  best  European  publication,  and  its 
beautiful  execution  in  a  mechanical  point  of 
view.  The  paper  and  typography  are  such  ai 
to  invest  the  work  with  powerful  attractions, 
that  are  considerably  enhanced  by  the  engra- 
ving and  illuminated  title-page.  The  work 
willconsist  of  twenty -five  parts,  one  of  which 
will  appear  every  two  weeks,  and  will  be  em- 
bellished with  a  fine  engraving. 
The  Life  of  St.  Patrick,  apostle  of  Ireland^  if€. 
Baltimore  :  John  Murphy.  12mo.  pp.  192. 
In  this  volume,  which  is  neatly  executed, 
the  reader  will  find  an  interesting  sketch  of 
the  wonderful  labors  of  Ireland's  ereat  apostle, 
with  a  variety  of  information  relative  to  the 
ecclesiastical  history  of  that  country.  The 
work  is  embellised  with  a  handsome  en- 
graving of  St.  Patrick. 

^  History  of  Ireland,  from  Us  first  SettUmeni 
to  the  present  time ;  including  a  particular 
Account  of  its  Literature,  Music,  Architect 
ture,  and  Natural  Resources,  with  upwards 
of  Tito  Hundred  Biographical  Sketches  of  its 
most  eminent  Men ;  interspersed  with  a  great 
number  of  Irish  Melodies,  original  and  se- 
lected,  arranged  for  mxisical  instruments,  and 
illustrated  uiith  many  Portraits  of  celebnUed 
Irishmen,  and  a  series  of  Architectural  Views, 
By  Thomas  Mooney,  late  of  the  City  of 
Dublin.  Boston :  by  the  author.  8vo.  pp. 
1651. 

We  have  not  had  time  to  wade  through  the 
massive  volume  which  Mr.  Mooney  has  ^ven 
to  the  public ;  but,  so  far  as  we  are  acquainted 
with  the  woik,  we  consider  it  a  very  useful 
production.  It  is  not  a  thoroughly  digested 
history  of  Ireland,  but  it  embodies  a  series  of 
very  interesting  and  instructive  lectures  on  the 
history  of  that  country,  which  has  always  oc- 
cupied so  distinguished  a  rank  among  civilized 
nations,  and  still  forms  so  prominent  an  object 
of  solicitude  among  all  who  value  the  blessings 
of  civil  and  religious  freedom.  In  the  work 
before  us,  Mr.  Mooney  has  sought  only  to  ren- 
der a  true  service  to  his  country,  by  3ilf'usinj^ 
more  widely  the  knowledge  of  its  early  condi- 
tion, its  refinement  in  the  arts,  the  valor  and 
patriotism  of  its  pcoj)le,  their  ardent  attachment 
to  religious  truth,  and  their  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  popular  liberty,  and,  though  the  au- 
thor has  doubtless  fallen  into  some  inaccura- 
cies, his  labors  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  the 
friends  of  Ireland,  or  the  readers  of  history. 


TTGO 


OglTil^ 


FROM  MRS.   HEMANS'S   POEMS. 
«9  sra«  8V«  atAav»8  <B«a]Mioa* 


Moderately  slow  and  with  feeling. 


J9  ^ 


^>  ^  t  f  f  f^^^g^ 


^- 


'^^  H  gEgEflfffi^l^^f^ 


flj  1  pj  U  jjg^^Eg 


>  >  O 

1.  LeftTe    Qt  not !  Leave  us  not !  Say  not  a  -  dieu ! 


mh.m\i,r\\iii\i 


§0000   f  f  \f   r  P 


^w^uw 
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^S 


J  IN     |J   i;j  lU-lU-^ 


^  >  > 

Far  from  our  hearth !  With     that  iweet  light     will  fade  Summer  and  mirth. 


r-^f-h^iif-ivi£-iiC  J 


Sjj'^    .  '■:i't\Tty-i 


^    •  ir  1  [  ^f^  "^  C  ^  L-^ 


^W 


g 


¥ 


^  I  if  ^ 


i^i^i-kr-r 


^g 


Sum-mer    and  mirth. 


riV: 


^pr  ^in^^^g^E 


^ 


^ 


f\fUM^[f!WT-]^6 


T 


r^ 


Leave  ns  not,  leave  us  not ! 

Can  thy  heart  roam  1 
Wilt  thou  not  pine  to  hear 

Voices  from  home  1 

|:  Too  sad  our  lore  would  be, 

If  thou  wert  grone ! 
Turn  to  us,  leave  us  not ! 
Thou  art  our  own !  :| 
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Jfn  Jiddreu,  deUwred  hrfort  the  PhUoma- 
ihttin  and  Phrenokosmian  Societies  of 
Penmyhania  CoUege.  By  William  M. 
ReynoldSyPiofessoT  of  Latin  Language, 
&c.  in  Pennsylvania  College.  Getty s- 
borg :  Printed  by  H.  C.  Neinstedt,  1845. 

[ROPESSOR  Reynolds' 
j  Address  on  American  lit- 
erature has  but  recently 
[been  brought  under  our 
notice.  It  is  a  fair  speci- 
men of  the  average  quality 
I  of  orations  pronounced 
uumally,  or  oftener,  before  the  literary 
loeieties  which  abound  in  our  academies, 
colleges,  and  universities,  and  rejoice  in 
learned  and  sonorous  Greek  appellations. 
It  is  not  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  excel- 
lence that  we  mean  to  offer  some  com- 
ments on  this  production.  The  reverend 
professor  has  in  nothing  deviated  from 
the  beaten  track.  We  remember  in  our 
own  school-boy  days  to  have  heard  the 
s  ame  subject  tieated  in  the  same  manner. 
Voi*.V^No.3.  11 


The  argument  then,  as  now,  to  prove 
that  we  have  an  American  literature — the 
express  image  of  the  American  mind  and 
character,  quite  different  from  the  litera- 
ture of  Great  Britain — was  a  long  enu- 
meration of  writers  native  to  our  soil, 
beginning  with  Cotton  Mather,  and  ter- 
minating with  Washington  Irving.  Pres- 
cott  and  Bancroft  were  yet  unknown  to 
fame,  and  in  this  the  professor  of  Penn- 
sylvania college  has  the  advantage  over 
the  tyro  who  swelled  our  American  pride 
and  won  our  hearty  plaudits  more  than 
twenty  years  ago.  We  take  no  exceptions, 
however,  to  the  general  argument  of  the 
address.  We  ourselves  do  firmly  believe 
that  we  have  an  American  literaiure  in  the 
sense  in  which  Professor  Reynolds  seems 
to  contend  for  it,  namely,  that  a  great 
many  American  writers  have  published 
a  goodly  number  of  books  and  pamphlets 
on  various  subjects,  in  which  not  a  few 
of  them,  particularly  the  theological  wri- 
ters, have  set  forth  their  own  individual 
opinions.    Neither  do  we  stop  to  find 
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fault  with  the  style,  save  a  few  glaring 
defects,  which^in  a  professorof  languages, 
are  scarcely  pardonable.  We  hope  that 
the  following  passage  is  not  a  fair  sample 
of  the  learning  imparted  or  acquired  at 
Pennsylvania  college. 

**  But  the  revolution  gave  a  new  direc- 
tion and  a  new  lone  to  eloquence.  The 
popular  movements  which  preceded  that 
event,  the  provincial  assemblies  where  it 
lay  in  embryo,  and  the  continental  con- 
gress whence  it  sprang,  armed  and  im- 
mortal, like  Minerva  from  the  brain  of 
Juno,  gave  it  a  fair  field,  and  carried  it  to 
perfection. '*• 

The  professor  thinks  he  need  make  no 
reply  to  M.  De  Tocqueville's  chapter  upon 
**  The  inflated  style  of  American  writers 
and  authors."!  Any  one  who  has  read 
the  following  extract  from  the  addres  will 
certainly  agree  with  the  professor. 

"The  despotism  ol  the  monster  Henry 
Vin,  the  fires  of  Smithfield,  the  mingled 
vindictivencss  of  woman  and  priest  in 
Elizabeth's  iron  reign ^  could  not  terrify, 
or  check,  or  exterminate  the  spirit  of 
Christian  liberty  kindled  by  Wicklifle, 
rendered  triumphant  by  Lutner,  and  siill 
farther  exalted  and  emboldened  by  Calvin 
and  Knox.  It  enthroned  itself  among  the 
mountains  of  Scotland ;  it  crossed  the 
wild  and  wintry  Atlantic,  and,  placing 
one  foot  upon  the  rock  of  Plymouth,  and 
the  other  upon  the  shore  of  the  Pacific, 
it  claimed  the  whole  intervening  continent 
as  the  theatre  of  iis  exploits,  and  its  in- 
alienable inheritance.^ 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  terrify,  much 
less  exterminate,  a  spirit  of  such  colos- 
sal— we  beg  pardon — continental  propor- 
tions. But  the  writer  of  such  sentences 
is  surely  not  the  man  to  clear  American 
authorship  of  the  charge  of  "inflated 
style."  We  think  little  of  the  professor's 
judgment,  and  still  less  of  his  pretensions 
to  good  taste,  when  he  suggests  a  com- 
parison between  Mr.  Webster's  clever 
eulogy  of  Massachusetts  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Hayne,  and  that  awful  adjuration  of  those 
who  fell  at  Marathon,  to  which  profane 
eloquence  has  produced  nothing  "  similar 
or  second/'  in  ancient  or  modern  times. $ 

But  mere  literary  criticism  is  never  a 

*P^tg9g8.     fP.25.     JPp.  7,8.     §P.26. 


primary  object  with  us,  and  the  blem- 
ishes just  referred  to  would  not  oflfer  us 
sufficient  reason  for  animadverting  on 
the  address,  were  not  its  author  guilty  of 
more  serious  oflences.  We  charge  him 
with  want  of  manners,  xoant  of  liberaUhfg 
and  want  of  due  regard  to  historic  fmt^ 
A  professor  in  a  literary  institution 
ought  to  be  a  Christian  and  a  gentleman. 
It  is  not  very  Christian  to  apply  offensive 
epithets  to  others ;  no  gentleman  deals  in 
odious  nicknames.  It  is  true  that  Luther^ 
Calvin,  and  John  Knox,  so  much  admired 
by  Professor  Reynolds,  have  set  .their  fol- 
lowers a  bad  example  in  this  regard.  But« 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  their  opin- 
ions, no  one,  at  least  no  scholar  at  the 
present  day,  will  pretend  to  justify  their 
manners.  Even  in  controversy  nothing 
is  gained  by  calling  persons  harsh  names. 
Generally  speaking,  it  is  evidence  of  a 
bad  cause,  or  of  a  very  weak  advocate. 
In  a  discourse  delivered  by  a  collegiate 
professor,  on  a  literary  festival,  and  ad> 
dressed  to  the  young  men  whom  he  is 
professionally  bound  to  train  by  example 
no  less  than  by  precept,  "  in  the  way  in 
which  they  should  go,"  a  violation  of  the 
courtesies  of  life  is  not  only  in  bad  taste, 
but  is  a  public  offence  deserving  of  severe 
rebuke.  The  "  reverend  professor  of  the 
Latin  language,  &c.  in  Pennsylvania  col- 
lege" holds  a  different  opinion.  In  his 
address,  the  Catholic  colonists  of  Mary- 
land are  Romanists;  their  religion  is 
Romanism:  and,  in  a  note  to  page  10,  we 
are  informed  that  "  Sir  George  Calrert, 
first  baron  of  Baltimore,  became  a  Pt^piai 
in  the  reign  of  James  1."  It  can  not  be 
that  the  reverend  gentleman  has  descend- 
ed to  this  vulgarity  in  order  to  round  his 
periods.  Catltolic,  or  Roman  CathcUef 
would  have  sounded  just  as  well.  Nor 
can  it  be  that  peculiar  delicacy  ofconseienee 
affected,  perhaps  really  felt,  by  some  few 
stupid  individuals,  who  are  exceedingly 
scrupulous  lest  they  offend  God  by  mani- 
festing even  the  slightest  liberality  or 
courtesy  towards  their  neighbor,  from 
whom  they  differ  in  religion.  A  professor 
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of  literature  and  minister  of  the  Gospel 
ought  to  be  a  man  of  sense  as  well  as  of 
education ;  and  no  man  of  common  sense 
eTer  could  believe  it  sinful  to  designate  a 
great  religious  denomination  by  thai  name 
by  which  they  are  known  and  distin- 
guished, and   continually  designated  by 
men  of  every  creed  all  the  world  over. 
No  Protestant  gentleman  would  ever  call 
a  Catholic  to  his  face  a  |ia/iis(.  Why  nol  ? 
Because  such  language  is  oH'ensive ;  l)e- 
cause  it  would  be  a  low  and  vulgar  insult 
thus  to  address  him.    Will  a  gentltMnnn 
do  that  briiind  my  back  which  he  would 
DOt  do  before  my  face?    Will  he  sny  that 
cf  me  in  A  public  discourse  which  he  is 
too  courteous  to  say  to  me  in  private  cun- 
rersation?    Above  all,  would  he,  alu^r 
purposely  misnaming  me  in  the  text  of 
his  oration,  slyly  slip  his  still  harsher  and 
more  vulgar  epithet  into  a  foot-note,  con- 
scious that  it  would  be  too  bad  to  utter  it 
in  public,  yet  unwilling  to  lose  altogether 
the  opportunity  of  displaying  that  spirit 
of  little,  mean  malevolence  which  com- 
monly actuates  those  who  use  insulting 
epithets,  and  substitute  abusive  language 
for  solid  arguments?    If  this  reverend 
professor  and  minister  of  the  Gospel  will 
not  amend   his   manners  to  gratify   us 
Catholics,  ought  he  not,  at  least,  to  pay 
•ome  deference  to  the  feelings  and  wishes 
of  those  truly  liberal,  courteous,  and  en- 
lightened Protestants  who  have  long  since 
condemned  and  deprecated  such  vuli^arity  ? 
Let  him  take  a  lesson  in  politeness  from 
the  Rev.  J.  Nightingale,  an  eminent  Eng- 
lish Protestant  divine,   who  speaks   as 
follows :  "  The  reproachful  epithets  of 
'Papist/    'Romanist,'    'Popish,'    'Ro- 
mishj'  &c.,  are  no  longer  applied  to  them 
(the  Catholics)    by   any   gentleman    or 
icholar."     The  Rev.  Dr.  Butler,  another 
Protestant  divine,  in  a  sermon  preached 
M  Cambridge,  at  the  installation  of  the 
dnke  of  Gloucester,  says  :  "  Popery,  as  it 
ii  called,  is  still  a  fertile  theme  of  decla- 
mation to  the  old  women  and  children  of 
the  year  1811.    This  term  Papist  is  re- 
pnMchful,  coaveys  an  erroneous  idea^ 


keeps'alive  a  dishonorable  prejudice,  and 
ought  to  be  abolished;  nor  will  I  ever 
believe  that  man  a  sincere  friend  to  Chris- 
tian liberty  who  persists  in  the  use  of  it." 

The  government  of  the  city  of  London 
has,  in  our  own  day,  made  the  "  amende 
honorable  "  to  the  Catholic  body,  by  ef- 
facing from  the  monument,  erected  after 
the  great  lire,  an  inscription  intended  lo 
insult  and  slander  the  Catholics, but  which 
has  in  reality  but  served  to  perpetuate  the 
infamy  of  their  calunmiators ;  and 'the 
same  returninir  sense  of  shame  and  justice 
has  caused  the  Protestant  parliament  of 
Great  Britain,  in  all  their  recent  legisla- 
tion, to  designate  the  Roman  Catholics 
by  tiieir  true  and  proper  appellaiion.  We 
would  not  wish  to  cla^s  a  professor  of  one 
of  our  American  colleges  with  the  '*  old 
women  and  childn^n  *'  of  the  y^^ar  1810; 
and  we  hope  that  when  our  author  again 
appears  before  the  public,  if  ever  he  shall 
venture  to  do  so,  he  will  exhibit  the  man- 
ners and  spirit  of  a  true  Christian  and 
liberal-minded  gentleman. 

But  we  have  charged  him  with  want  of 
liberality,  as  well  as  want  of  manners.  In 
sustaining  the  latter  charge,  we  have  al- 
ready proved  the  former.  For  additional 
evidence,  however,  take  the  following 
precious  sample  from  the  tenth  page  of 
the  Address  : 

"So  in  Maryland,  the  force  of  circum- 
stances made  Lord  Baltimore — a  member 
of  the  British  aristocracy — the  founder  of 
a  republican  and  representative  system  of 
government;  made  him,  whose  conscience 
was  perhaps  in  the  keeping  of  a  Jesuit 
confessor,  the  advocate  of  toleration  and 
freedom  in  religion.  It  was  not,  we  may 
be  sure,  his  own  principles  that  made  this 
nobleman,  still  glowing  with  the  zeal  of 
recent  conversion  to  a  new  faith,  an  ad- 
vocate and  founder  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty.  The  Christian  will  adore  in 
this  event  the  wisdom  of  that  God  who 
'  maketh  even  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise 
him,  and  restrains  the  remainder  there- 
of,'"&c. 

Some  truth  is  told  here,  but  more  is 
suppressed,  and  a  most  uncharitable  un- 
truth is  insinuated.  Lord  Baltimore  was 
indeed  the  foundei  ot  cWVV  vsA  TfX\%\Q\>& 
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liberty ;  but  it  should  be  added  that  the 
colony  of  Maryland  was  the  only  one  in 
which  civil  and  religious  liberty  were 
practically  established^  and  could  be  fully 
enjoyed  by  Catholics  and  by  Protestants 
of  every  variety  of  creed.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  theoretic  opinions  of  Roger 
Williams,  in  point  of  fact  the  CaUiolie  was 
iwt  free  to  serve  God  according  to  tlvt  dic- 
tates of  his  conscience  in  any  part  of  JS'ew 
England.  He  was  not  free  from  molesta- 
tioff  even  under  the  mild  sway  of  the 
peaceful  founder  of  Pennsylvania.  But 
in  Catholic  Maryland  a  perfectly  secure 
asylum  for  liberty  of  conscience  was  pre- 
pared for  the  dissenters  of  every  degree, 
who  were  persecuted  in  Virginia,  and  for 
the  Episcopalian,  the  duaker,  and  the 
Baptist,  who  were  exposed  to  be  scourged 
and  hung,  if  they  dared  to  remain  in  any 
of  the  Puritan  colonies.  So  much  for  the 
facts  of  the  case,  which  are  beginning  to  be 
familiar  to  the  school  boy,  and  ought  not 
to  be  unknown  to  the  learned  professor. 
But  now  for  the  spirit  of  the  reverend  gen- 
tleman's remarks.  He  admits  that  Lord 
Baltimore  was  "an  advocate  and  founder 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty."  It  is  a  bit- 
ter pill — a  nauseous  dose ;  but  there  is  no 
avoiding  it.  So  he  admits  the  fact ;  but 
he  maligns  the  motives  and  principles  of 
the  man  whose  conduct  he  is  forced  to 
commend.  **  It  was  not,"  he  says,  **  we 
may  be  sure  it  was  not  his  own  principles 
that  made  this  nobleman  an  advocate  and 
founder  of  civil  and  religious  libierty." 
Whose  principles  then  was  it?  Surely 
not  Luther's,  who  never  tolerated  oppo- 
sition to  his  will,  and  who  aroused  the 
princes  of  Germany  to  exterminate  the 
followers  of  Munzer.  Not  the  principles 
of  Calvin,  the  tyrant  of  Geneva,  who 
maintained  the  doctrine  that  heretics  must 
be  burnt,  and  practised  it  on  Servetus. 
Not  the  principles  of  John  Knox,  the 
church  burner  of  Scotland,  whom  Dr. 
Johnson  justly  characterized  as  "  the  ruf- 
fian of  the  reformation."  Above  all,  not 
the  principles  of  the  Puritans,  who  never 
luid power,  that  they  did  not  use  it  to  per- 


secute all  who  difiered  from  them  in  be- 
lief. The  old  and  safe  rule  has  been  to 
judge  a  man  by  his  actions.  "  By  their 
fruits  ye  shall  know  them."  Prof.  Rey- 
nolds rejects  this  rule,  and  with  reason ; 
for,  tried  by  it,  his  standard-bearers  of 
"Christian  liberty,"  Luther,  Calvin, 
Knox^  and  the  Puritans,  are  a  set  of  ar- 
rant persecutors,  who,  while  they  claimed 
liberty  for  themselves,  gave  the  halter  and 
the  fagot  to  all  who  dissented  from  them. 
Ah!  but  the  conscience  of  Lord  Balti- 
more "was  perhaps  in  the  keeping  of  a 
Jesuit  confessor."  What  a  pitf  it  was 
not  in  the  keeping  of  some  disciple  of  Lu- 
ther, Calvin,  or  Knox !  Then  he  most 
certainly  would  not  have  been  **  the  ad- 
vocate of  toleration  and  freedom  in  reli- 
gion." A  man  of  really  liberal  mind—- 
one  who  would  not  form  his  opinion  of 
the  Jesuits  from  their  libellers,  who  would 
rather  conclude  in  favor  of  a  society  from 
the  fact  that  its  enemies  are  generally  the  ^. 
enemies  of  all  religion  and  of  all  morality ' 
— such  a  man  on  seeking  the  historic 
proof  that  where  Jesuits  had  the  direction 
of  consciences,  there  civil  and  religious 
liberty  flourished,  would  infer  that  those 
Jesuits  at  least  were  enlightened,  liberal, 
and  humane.  But  this  would  be  judging 
the  tree  by  its  fruits — a  rule  which  the  re- 
vilers  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  eulogists  of  the 
Puritans  never  will  submit  to.  Having 
done  the  little  that  he  could,  or  thought  he 
could  do,  to  blacken  the  fair  fame  of  Lord 
Baltimore  and  the  Catholic  colonists  of 
Maryland,  the  reverend  professor,  like 
the  Pharisee  of  old,  feels  pious  and  thank- 
ful to  the  Lord,  and  quotes  from  holy 
writ  to  give  an  air  of  Gospel  truth  to  his 
misrepresentations. 

E'en  ministers,  tliey  ha'e  been  kenn'd 

In  holy  rapture. 
Arousing  whid  betimes  to  rend. 

And  nail  itwi*  Scripture. 

We  could  give  other  proofs  of  the 
writer's  illiberality.  On  the  seventeenth 
page  we  are  told  :  "  The  Anabaptists, 
the  Q^uakers,  and  various  other /anoticf 
sought  a  refuge  in  America."    What 
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right  has  a  Lutheran  or  a  Calvinist  to  call 
the  Qiuaken  fanatics  t  With  what  grace 
does  such  a  charge  come  from  the  en- 
comiast of  the  Puritans  ?  But,  passing 
orer  smaller  matters,  we  come  to  another 
glaring  misrepresentation  of  history,  with 
a  brief  notice  of  which  we  shall  conclude. 

"The  French  encyclopedists,"  says 
the  Address,*  "  and  followers  of  Voltaire 
were  the  natural  offspring  of  the  super- 
stition of  Romanism,  and  of  the  licentious 
reign  of  Louis  XiV." 

The  licentious  reign  of  Louis  XIV,  and 
the  still  more  L'centious  times  of  Louis 
XV  and  the  regency,  no  doubt  did  much 
10  demoralize  the  French  people,  and  pre- 
pare the  way  for  wide-spread  infidelity. 
Bat  we  have  to  do  with  the  former  part 
of  the  sentence.  By  the  superstition  of 
Romanism,  the  professor  means  the  doc- 
trines and  practices  of  the  Catholic  church. 
How  does  he  know  that  any  of  these  doc- 
trines or  practices  are  superstitious  ?  Is 
he  an  infallible  judge  1  He  does  not  pre- 
tend to  be  so.  Is  his  reason  better  au- 
thority than  mine — better  than  that  of  the 
great  majority  of  Christians  1  Does  he 
know  it  from  the  Bible?  How?  The 
Bible  does  not  teach  us  so.  But  it  is  his 
interpretation  of  the  Bible.  Is  his  interpret- 
ation infallible  ?  May  it  not  be  mistaken  ? 
How  then  dases  he,. on  the  strength  of  his 
own  fallible  and  weak  opinion,  stigmatize 
u  superstition  the  belief  and  practice  of  i 
thousands  of  men  more  learned  and  bet-  I 
tn  than  himself?  To  come  to  the  point, 
howerery  there  never  was  a  grosser  mis- 
take than  to  represent  the  infidelity  of 
Voltaire  and  the  French  encyclopedists 
as  the  offspring  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion.  History  proves  modern  infi- 
delity to  have  sprung  from  Protestantism, 
and  reason  shows  it  to  be  her  genuine 
progeny.  Lord  Jlerbert,  of  Cherbury, 
brought  up  a  Protestant  in  Protestant  Eng- 
land, first  systematized  deism.  He  was 
followed  by  Hobbs,  Blount>.Toland,  Lord 
Shaftesbury^  Collins,.  Woolston,  Tindal, 
Morgan^  Hume^Chubbyand  Lord  Boling- 
bioke.    Their  works  were  read^  admired, 
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and  some  of  them  translated  in  France 
and  the   north  of  Germany;   and   the 
French  and  German  infidels  were  for  a 
long  time  "  mere  echoes  of  their  English 
masters."    When  Lutlier  generously  be- 
stowed on  all  mankind  the  glorious  privi- 
lege of  interpreting  ihe  Bible,  each  man 
for  himself,  the  immediate  and  natural 
effect  was,  that  among  those  who  accepted 
the  gift,  there  arose  almost  as  many  inter- 
pretations as  interpreters.    It  was  in  vain 
that  he  tried  to  coax  or  compel  their  pri- 
vate judgments  to  conform  to  his;  it  was 
in  vain  that  he  condemned  them  to  the 
flames  of  hell  for  disputing  his  infalli- 
bility.   His  fatal  gift  was,  like  Pandora's 
box,  irrecoverable.    Immediately  we  hear 
him  complaining  that  some  of  his  disci- 
ples deny  this  truth,  and  some  that;  and 
some  even  are  boW  enough  to  reject  the 
two  great  mysteries  of  the  trinity  and  re- 
demption.   For  rejecting  these  mysteries 
Servetus  was  burnt  by  Calvin's  direction 
at  Geneva,  and  Gentilis  was  executed  at 
Berne.    But  still  the  principle  of  private 
interpretation  worked  its  way..    Luther- 
anism,  Calvinism,  and  Zuinglianism  were 
its  first  fruits.    Sobinianism  came  in  its 
turn.    It  was  one  branch  of  the  "  great 
reformation."      It  expunged   mysteries, 
especially  the  divine  incarnation,  the  re- 
demption, and  the  trinity,  from  the  Chris- 
tian symbol.    It  had  as  good  a  right  to  its 
interpretation  of  the  Bible  as  any  other 
sect.    Its  arguments  against  the  divinity 
of  Jesus  Christ  were  precisely  the  argu- 
ments of  Zuingle,  and  Bucer,  and  Calvin 
against  his  real  presence  in  the  eucharist. 
** This  is  my  body;  this  is  my  blood,"  is 
a  figure  of  speech  :  it  means  "  this  is  not 
my  body,  is  not  my  blood,^'  said  most  of 
the  reformers.     '*  The  toord  was  made 
flesh   is  also   figurative,"  said  Socinus. 
"  Transubstantiation  is  not  named  in  the 
Bible.     Neither  is  a  divine  incarnation. 
The  incomprehensible  must  be  rejected." 
''Agreed,"  exclaim  all  the  Socinians, 
Unitarians,  rationalists,  neologists,  deists, 
and  atheists  in  the  world..   "The  senses 
testify  to  the  presence  ol  iiO\Vi\ii^W\>^t«^<^ 
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and  wine  in  the  eucharist."  ''So  the 
senses  testified  to  the  presence  of  nothing 
hut  a  human  child  in  the  manger,  and  a 
dying  man  on  the  cross."  The  deist  and 
atheist  again  concur  with  the  Protestant. 

But  if  private  judgment  is  all-sufficient 
to  determine  the  sense  of  revelation,  it  is, 
a  fortiori,  qualified  to  decide  on  the  truth 
and  necessity  of  a  revelation ;  again,  a 
revelation,  the  doctrines  of  which  can 
not  be  infallibly  ascertained,  is  no  rev- 
elation. Protestantism,  or  the  principle 
of  individual  interpretation,  has  produced 
hundreds  of  contradictory  creeds,  no  two 
of  which  can  be  right,  though  all  may 
be  wrong.  "There  is  no  such  a  thing 
as  an  infallible  church ;  that  notion  is 
one  of  '  the  superstitions  of  Romanism ;' 
there  is  no  infallible  creed ;  no  absolute 
certainty  that  any  doctrine  is  true." 
"Then  I  do  not  know  with  infallible  cer- 
tainty that  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  are  inspired." 

Such  are  the  thoughts  that  must  pass 
through  the  mind  of  every  Protestant 
who,  true  to  the  principle  of  private 
judgment,  does  not  take  his  faith  im- 
plicitly from  his  minister  or  his  parents, 
but  reasons  for  himself.  He  may  very 
naturally  conclude  that  no  revelation  has 
been  given  us.  His  infidelity  is  but  the 
development  of  the  Protestant  spirit  of 
doubt  and  denial.  He  is  only  protesting 
against  a  few  more  mysteries.  Herbert, 
and  Hobbs,  and  Voltaire,  Dalembert, 
Diderot  were  good  Protestants  in  prin- 
ciple. They  read  the  Bible,  interpreted, 
each  one  according  to  his  own  private 
judgment,  and  submitted  it  to  the  au- 
thority of  reason,  which  (such  was  their 
private  judgment)  rejected  its  claims  to 
inspiration,  and  its  pretensions  to  consist- 


ency and  truth.  They  were  not  the  chil- 
dren of  Catholicity,  which,  true  to  their 
origin  and  native  instincts,  they  hated  aod 
warre4  against  with  all  their  force.  They 
were  the  natural,  the  genuine  offspring  of 
Protestantism.  And  they  glory  in  their 
descent  from  it;  they  hail  Martin  Luther 
as  the  emancipator  of  human  reason. 
They  have  merely  carried  out  his  princi- 
ples to  their  ultimate  consequences. 

We  may  hereafter  return  to  this  sub- 
ject, which  is  too  fruitful  and  instmctive 
a  theme  to  be  disposed  of  incidentally  in 
noticing  a  literary  addresa.  Professor 
Reynolds  would  do  well  to  study  history 
and  the  connection  of  cause  and  effect,  be- 
fore he  ventures  again  to  trace  the  gene- 
alogy of  modern  infidelity. 

In  regard  to  the  subject  of  Professor 
Reynolds'  Address,  we  think  an  "Ameri- 
can literature,"  viewed  as  something  al- 
together different  in  character  from  "  Elng^ 
lish  literature,"  is  a  dream  never  to  be 
realized.  We  have  writers  unsurpassed 
by  any  British  writers  of  the  present  day. 
Irving,  Bryant,  Prescott,  Brownson,  Story 
and  Bancroft  are  of  this  number.  But 
their  pre-eminence  arises  in  great  part 
from  theirstudy  of  the  best  British  models, 
and  their  care  to  draw  from  the  good  old 
"  wells  of  English  undefiled."  We  speak 
and  write  the  language  of  Shakspeareand 
Milton,  of  Dryden,  Pope,  Goldsmith,  and 
Burke.  We  never  can  have  any  other 
than  an  English  literature.  The  narrow, 
selfish,  pitiful  spirit  of  nativism  can  never 
be  introduced  into  our  literature.  But  we 
hope  the  day  may  come,  and  we  think  it 
is  advancing,  when  the  English  literature 
of  North  America  shall  be  as  a  great  ocean, 
into  which  the  British  isles  shall  pour 
their  tributary  streams. 
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Hie  Chriiimas  Hohfdays  in  Rome,  By  the 
Rev.  Wm.  Ingraham  Kip,  A.  M.,  au- 
thor of  "  the  Double  Witness  of  the 
Church,"  "the  Lenten  Fast,-'  &c.  &c. 
New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1815- 


^ROM  the  title  of 
.  this  book  the  reader 
would  expect  some- 
thing more  than  a 
common- place  de- 
scription of  Roman 
scenery  and  church  ceremonies.  We  say 
common-place,  for,  after  diligently  search- 
ing the  volume,  we  have  been  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  author  passed  a  few 
brief  months  in  the  eternal  city,  going 
through  it  for  the  purpose  of  sight-seeing, 
with  the  guide-book  in  his  hands,  and  a 
chance  cicerone  for  his  companion.  In 
nin  do  we  look  for  the  grave,  inquiring, 
theological  spirit;  in  vain  do  we  hope  to 
encounter,  at  least  here  and  there,  any 
thing  like  erudite  ecclesiastical  criticism, 
loch  as  might  become  a  ''  churchman  " 
who  had  written  a  book  on  **  the  double 
vicness  of  the  church,"  and  who  affects  to 
be  a  deep  thinking  man.  The  truth  is 
that  this  work  is  little  more  than  a  "  repo- 
tili  crambe,"  served  up,  in  order  to  take 
the  better,  under  a  winning  title,  although, 
in  &ct,  there  is  more  about  the  ancient 
rains  and  classic  monuments  of  Rome  than 
aboat  the  "  holydays."  It  should,  with 
moie  propriety,  be  entitled  "rambles 
ibout  Home  during  the  Christmas  holy- 
days."  He,  indeed,  informs  us,  in  the 
preface,  that  he  "  has  paid  some  attention 
ID  the  antiquities  of  the  city,  and  dwelt  par- 
ticularly upon  ecclesiastical  matters  re- 
lating to  the  church."  Just  as  much  as 
any  other  traveller,  who  hurries  around 
from  place  to  place,  and,  during  the  ser- 
rices  in  the  Sixtine  chapel,  looks  on  as 
though  he  were  witnessing  an  exhibiiion 


on  the  stage.  As  an  evidence  of  the  very 
impartial  dispositions  which  he  carried 
with  him  in  all  his  wanderings,  let  himself 
speak : 

'•  The  church  of  Rome  is  indeed  de- 
formed by  many  fearful  errors,  which  often 
strike  at  the  very  cardinal  doctrines  of  our 
faith,  but  she  has  also  retained  much  that 
is  Catholic.  Tliese  are  the  very  things 
wliich  render  the  system  so  dangerous, 
enabling  it  to  charm  the  imagination,  and 
retain  its  hold  on  the  mind,  while  its  in- 
fluence is  wWierine;  to  the  best  interests  of 
our  race.  The  wi-iter  has  therefore  en- 
deavored to  look  at  the  church  of  Rome 
without  prejudice,  and,  while  his  investi- 
gation strengthened  the  view  he  liad  of  the 
practical  working  of  that  system,  he  still 
has  not  withhold  his  tribute  of  praise  from 
anv  thing  he  saw  which  was  truly  Catho- 
lic." 

What  are  these  "  fearful  errors  ?"  At 
what  "  cardinal  doctrines  "  do  they  strike  ? 
How  much  "that  is  Catholic  "  is  retained? 
To  what  is  the  system  so  dreadfully  **  dan- 
gerous ?"  To  what  "  best  interests  of  our 
race  "  has  it  been  so  terribly  "withering?" 
These  are  queries  which,  in  limine,  we  put 
to  the  author,  and  to  which  he  has  not  at- 
tempted to  give  a  satisfactory  reply  through- 
out his  work.  The  time  has  come  when 
men  of  serious  minds  and  candid  hearts 
require  something  more  than  futile  as- 
sertion and  traditionary  abuse,  especially 
at  the  hands  of  those  whom  they  were 
taught  to  regard  as  their  instructors.  There 
are  too  many  great  and  pious  "  church- 
men "  at  this  juncture  seeking  a  safe  asy- 
lum in  the  bosom  of  the  church  of  Rome 
to  authorize  this  flippant  rhodomontade 
against  her  "  fearful  errors  "  and  "  wither- 
ing influence." 

Our  author  enters  Rome  in  the  usual 
manner — well  "  fleeced,"  and,  no  doubt, 
on  this  account  in  rather  a  bad  humor. 
No  wonder  then  that,  in  making  his  way 
to  St.  Peter's,  he  could  see  nothing  but  a 
"miserable  population,  deeply  demoral- 
ized, and  crushed  to  \!he  e^xilki  \>^  \\i^v- 
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gence,"  p.  37.  How  he  could  have  dis- 
covered so  suddenly,  having  just  put  foot 
among  them  for  the  first  time,  their  "  de- 
moralized condition,"  we  will  not  preicnd 
to  imagine.  The  streets  were  '^  narrow 
and  winding,"  therefore  the  people  who 
inhabited  them  must,  according  to  all  rules 
of  logic,  have  been  "  demoralized." 

Determined  to  differ  from  the  ordinary 
herd  of  travellers,  he  informs  us  that  his 
first  impressions  of  St  Peter's  were  not 
those  of  disappointment  Most  strangers 
expect  too  much ;  he  expected  too  little, 
probably  not  willing  to  allow  himself  to 
believe  that  Rome  could  produce  any  thing 
beyond  the  conceptions  of  his  own  mind. 
But,  admiring  the  material,  he  deplores  the 
absence  of  the  spiritual,  in,  however, 
rather  a  contradictory  way.  For  he  ac- 
knowledges that  there  is  a  "  spirit "  in 
that  church,  although  its  "  life  is  gone,"  p. 
40.  He  will  be  best  able  to  explain  how 
spirit  can  exist  without  life. 

Among  the  dead  thinp^s  with  which  this 
magnificent  basilick  is  strewn,  he  notices 
particularly  the  confessional  boxes,  "  for 
every  language,"  and  forgetting,  by  sur- 
prise as  it  were,  the  errors  of  Rome,  for 
which  he  has  no  sympathy,  (Rome  has 
less  sympathy  with  his,)  he  makes  this 
inconsistent  acknowledgment : 

"  Thus  the  wanderer  from  every  land, 
who  worships  in  these  rites,  beholds  pro^ 
vision  made  for  his  spiritual  wants.  He 
comes  to  what  he  regards  as  the  mother 
church  of  Christendom,  and  learns  that  he 
is  not  a  stranger  or  an  alien.  He  can  un- 
burthen  himself  to  a  priest  of  his  own  land, 
and  the  consolations  of  faith  are  doubly 
sweet  when  conveyed  to  him  in  the  fa- 
miliar words  of  his  own  tongue  wherein 
he  was  bom."* 

Here  he  admits  that  in  confession  there 
are  to  be  found  the  consolations  of  faith : 
the  confessional,  therefore,  is  the  ofGspring 
of  faith,  and  consequently  a  divine  insti- 
tution. If  so,  why  have  these  consolations 
been  discarded  from  Protestantism?  and 
why  can  our  traveller  have  no  sympathy 
with  such  sacred  and  admirable  principles 


of  true  religion  ?  How,  in  the  midst  of 
such  influences,  which  his  own  prejudices 
can  not  resist,  does  he  presume  to  say  that 
the  church  has  "  fallen  from  the  simplidtf 
of  faith."  His  own  heart  revolts  from  the 
expression  of  his  lips ;  for  in  that  heart  he 
feels  the  "far-reaching  wisdom  of  the 
church — that,  overlooking  the  distinction 
of  climate  and  country,  and  recognizing 
her  field  of  labor  to  extend  wherever  there 
is  a  degraded  being  to  listen  to  her  mes- 
sage." Is  not  such  a  church  Catholic, 
since  there  is  no  realm  over  which  her 
spirit  of  charity  and  zeal  is  not  unquee- 
tionably  diffused ! 

From  the  magnificent  grandeur  and 
beauty  of  the  temple,  his  eye  turned  with 
pain  to  the  inscription  on  the  front :  Iff  ho- 
NOR£M  St.  Pjctri.  At  this  we  are  seri- 
ously amazed ;  we  are  astounded  to  find  a 
"cliuichman"  who  knows  that  in  our 
own  country  Protestant  churches  bear 
precisely  a  similar  inscription,  if  not  on 
stone,  at  least  implied  by  the  fact  of  their 
being  dedicated  under  the  name  of  some 
of  the  apostles.  Let  the  worshippers  in 
St  John's,  St  Luke's,  St.  Clement's,  and 
others  in  the  city  of  New  York  speak  for 
themselves  on  this  subject,  and  they  will 
not  only  condemn  but  wonder  at  the  scaor 
dai  of  Rev.  Mr.  Kip  in  this  particular. 

Another  object  of  horror  to  his  scrupu- 
lous mind  is  the  antique  bronze  statue  of 
St  Peter  which,  for  more  than  a  thousand 
years,  has  been  venerated  at  Rome.  The 
old  stories  about  Jupiter  and  his  metamor- 
phosis are  repeated,  and  the  stereotyped 
tale  about  kissing  the  toe  is  again  told  for 
the  hundred  thousandth  time,  with  the 
addition  of  a  very  philosophical  question: 
"Has  the  Romanist  any  reason  to  laugh 
at  the  poor  Mussulman  who  performs  a 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca  to  kiss  the  black  stone 
of  the  Caaba!"  In  reply  to  which  we 
will  merely  say  that  we  would  be  at  a  loss 
to  know  which,  to  "  laugh  "  at  more,  the 
superstition  of  the  Mahometan,,  or  the 
ignorance  of  the  "  churchman  "  who  puts 
forth  so  silly  and  profane  an  interrogatory. 
The  church  that  has  preserved  the  ancient 
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miuic^  which  he  listened  to  with  such  uq- 
mingled  delight  and  rapture,  knows  why 
she  rears  the  Tenerable  statue  where  it 
sternly  presides — a  link  of  the  present  with 
the  past;  and  the  faithful  of  Rome  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  a  ceremony  (a  mere 
ceremony  after  all)  which  our  traveller 
identifies  with  the  rites  of  Mecca.  Hear 
how  he  speaks  of  the  vespers,  at  which, 
for  once  at  least,  his  "  expectations  were 
more  than  realized." 

"  It  was  the  first  time  we  heard  the 
pope's  choir,  so  celebrated  throufrhout  the 
world.  They  still  use  the  old  aubtcrc  chants 
of  surpassing  beauty,  which  have  been 
handed  down  to  them  throuixh  reuiuries — 
the  Lydian  and  Phrygian  tunes,  lirst  in- 
troduced into  the  western  churches  hy  JSt. 
Ambrose.  St.  Aucrusiini'  lisien<'il  to  them 
ia  the  church  of  Milan  when  he  represt-nts 
himself  as  bein?  mtlt<»d  to  tears,  and  won 
expressed  the  fnar  lest  such  harmonious 
airs  misht  be  too  tender.  .  .  MingKul  with 
these  were  tlie  richer  Roman  chaunts 
which  were  collected  by  Grecfory  the  Great, 
ind  (tear  his  name.  They  stin^  th(*  Psalm 
for  the  evening,  and  T  rejoice  that  I  knew 
the)'  were  uttering  inspired  words,  for  the 
music,  as  it  swept  by  us  in  a  perfect  flooil 
ofharmony ,  seemed  too  sweet  and  heaven  ly 
to  be  addressed  to  any  but  God  alone.'^^ 

And,  neverth»="les**,  while  the  ancient 
I  chant  of  the  fathfTS  burst  upon  his  ravished 
eus,  and  the  inspired  words  which  ac- 
companied it  sinks  into  his  subdued  heart, 
he  can  not  cease  to  play  the  Protesiant  by 
near  "  what  is  called  "  the  tomb  of  St. 
Peter.  He  thought  what  would  Iw?  the 
Mmgs  of  the  humble  fisherman  of  Gali- 
lee could  he  rise  from  his  m;iriyr  grave ! 
Jusi  the  very  expression  which  a  Voltaire 
might  use  with  regard  to  the  (.'hristian 
religion  itself  as  it  now  is  seen  in  its  gor- 
geous development  throughout  the  world 
onder  various  denominations, or  a  Mi'thod- 
ist  with  regard  to  the  English  church  in 
her  united  splendor  of  regal  and  hiorarchi- 
eal  ceremonial  under  the  dome  of  >St. 
Paul's.  Would  Peter  recognise  more 
euily  a  successor  in  the  queen-head  of 
diat  church,  or  in  the  magnificent  pomp 
of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  than  in 
♦P.  49. 


Gregory  XVI  ?  All  this  palinodia  about 
the  primitive  simplicity  of  the  fisherman 
and  the  brilliant  grandeur  of  the  popes 
means  nothing ;  otherwise  the  whole  prac- 
tical operation  of  Christianity  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  so  difierent  from  that  of  the  ear- 
liest period  of  its  existence,  would  be  in 
the  hands  of  tlie  skeptic  an  irrefutable  ar- 
gument against  its  divinity. 

Passing  from  the  church  to  the  Sixtine 
chapel,  our  travelh'r  next  attends  the  ser- 
vice with  '*  exemplary  patience."  Such 
patience  was,  in  effect,  indispensable  in 
one  who  every  where  appears  doomed  to 
disappointment.  Gaping  about  the  scene 
and  intent  upon  any  tiling  but  devotion^ 
he  catches  the  rising  music,  "  but  I  con- 
fess I  was  disappoinli'd."  Open  confes- 
sion, they  say,  is  good  for  the  soul :  but  in 
this  case  it  betrays  a  want  of  taste  and  of 
approbation  which  would  be  more  charac- 
teristic of  a  barbarian  than  of  a  refined 
churchman  Irom  Albany  !  Whilst  he  ac- 
knowhrdgps  that  his  inability  to  participate 
in  the  spirit  of  tiie  services  proceeded  from 
his  ignorance  of  them,  and,  while  the  ear- 
nest Catholics  were  eng.iged  in  prayer,  he 
sat "  scrutinizing  the  cardinals,"  and, mar- 
vellous to  nlate,  discovered  that  they  had 
"magnificent  heads  "  on  their  shouUh^rs. 
Sight-seeing  was  the  occupation  of  Rev. 
Mr.  Kip,  as  it  is  of  all  Protestant  visiters  in 
Rome,  and  his  greatest  anxiety  was  how 
to  get  "  an  excellent  view  of  every  thing 
which  took  place."  No  wonder,  then, 
considering  the  dispositions  with  which 
he  attended  the  services  at  St.  Peter's,  that 
he  answered  the  question  put  to  him  by  a 
friend : 

*'  Did  you  derive  much  spiritual  bene- 
fit from  tliem?" 

"  Yes ;  indirectly  I  received  much ;  for 
it  taught  nif  to  realize  the  value  of  our  own 
services  as  1  never  did  before  ;  and  1  trust, 
therefore,  to  use  them  for  ihe  rest  of  my 
life  with  greater  benefit.  It  is  the  con- 
trast BETWEEN  THE  CHURCH  IN  THE  DATS 

OF  Leo  X,  and  in  the  time  of  Constan- 
tine!"* 

Invaluable  discovery !  The  service  in 
EngUsh,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Brit- 
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ish  refonner,  to  whom  ''  he  never  felt  so 
grateful,"  is  that  of  the  days  of  Constan- 
tine.  The  book  of  Common  Prayer  was 
used,  forsoothj  by  Athanasius,  Eusebius, 
Osiusof  Corduba,  &c.^  whilst  the  ''heathen 
litaal"  of  Rome  was  first  introduced  by 
Sadolet,  Vida,  and  other  benighted  satel- 
lites of  Leo  X.  This  is  the  amount  of  our 
learned  and  unprejudiced  traveller's  saga- 
cious "  contrast."  What  would  a  Pres- 
byterian or  Baptist  Protestant  have  thought 
of  the  services  of  the  "  British  chapel " 
beyond  the  Porta  delpopobf 

Our  traveller  can  not  bear  relics — that 
is,  when  he  is  not  in  a  good  humor ;  for, 
although  he  ridicules  almost  all  ecclesias- 
tical remains  as ''  legends,"  still  he  conde- 
scends to  recognise  as  authentic  many 
''objects  of  interest  belonging  to  the  early 
Christians — their  personal  ornaments,  the 
sepulchral  lamps,  paintings,  and  the  in- 
struments of  torture  by  which  so  many 
suffered  martyrdom."* 

Was  it  Protestantism,  under  any  of  its 
myriads  of  forms,  that  preserved  these 
relics?  or  was  it  for  Protestantism  that 
"  they  counted  not  their  lives  dear  unto 
themselves,  when  they  u>ere  to  be  preserved 
by  apostacy  from  Christ?"  If  so,  for 
what  uct  did  they  suffer  martyrdom? 
This  is  a  vital  question  ;  because  the  prim- 
itive martyrs  are  claimed  as  much  by  the 
disciples  of  Wesley  as  by  those  of  Cran- 
mer. 

The  next  step  was  to  be  introduced  to 
his  holiness  Pope  Gregory  XVI,  with 
whom,  too,  Mr.  Kip  was,  as  usual,  dis- 
appointed, because  Gregory  is  not  Hilde- 
brand,  because  "  his  features  are  exceed- 
ingly heavy,  because  the  expression  of  his 
eyes  is  one  of  sleepiness,  and  last,  tliough 
not  leatt  of  all,  because  his  nose  is  too 
large!"  He  considers  the  pope  a  good 
natured  old  gentleman.  It  would  be  a 
curious  thing  to  know  what  the  pope 
thought  of  him.  Of  the  manner  of  intro- 
duction hear  himself: 

"  In  we  marched  in  procession,  headed 
by  the  consul  in  full  uniform ;  the  ladies 


next  the  gentlemen  bringing  up  the  nWj 
and  found  ourselves  in  a  lo^  room,  at  tlw 
upper  end  of  which,  leanine  against  a 
table,  stood  the  two  hundr^  and  fiftj- 
eighth  SUCCESSOR  of  St.  Peter.'** 

He  did  not  kiss  the  great  toe.  By  no 
means;  this  degrading  ceremony  is  re- 
quired only  of  RomanUti — a  "church- 
man "  from  the  United  Stales  bows  only : 
because  Caligula  once  enforced  the  style 
of  kissing  the  emperor's  foot,  and,  there- 
fore, the  pope  and  Caligula  are  upon  a 
p€tr,  and  the  slaves  of  the  pagan  tyrant  not 
worse  than  those  of  the  Roman  pontiff. 
This  is  the  implied  reasoning  of  Mr.  Kip, 
who,  withal,  acknowledges  that  Gr^orf 
XVI  is  the  successor  of  St.  Peter. 

The  conversation  turned  on  the  Phila- 
delphia riots,  and,  amazing  indeed,  the 
pope  knew  something  about  Texas.  Again 
Mr.  Kip  is  disappointed  in  perceiving 
that  Gregory  had  some  knowledge  of  ge- 
ography : 

"  His  knowledge  of  the  geography  of 
our  country  rather  surprised  me,  at  the 
time,  but  I  afterwards  learned  that  he  had 
formerly  been  for  many  years  prefect  of  the 
Propaganda,  during  which  time  the  whole 
foreign  correspondence  was  submitted  to 
him,  and  he  is,  therefore,  somewhat  ac- 
quainted of  those  parts  of  the  United  Stales 
in  which  there  are  lloman  Catholic  mia- 
8ionaries."t 

But  his  geographical  knowledge  doea 
not,  unfortunately,  diminish  the  "anti- 
quated prejudices  of  his  church,"  one  of 
which  is  against  rail  roads.  How  a$uienl 
such  prejudice  may  be,  1  need  not  stop  to 
examine;  and  the  only  reason  assigned 
for  his  not  allowing  a  rail  road  to  be  con- 
structed in  the  papal  dominions  is  the  fear 
of  the  "  court,"  lest  "  its  subjects,  having 
too  great  facilities  for  travelling,"  might 
lose  their  faith.  If  theirs  be  the  ttuefmik, 
and  such  facilities  should  endanger  it,  Mr. 
Kip  ought  to  be  the  last  to  find  fault  with 
the  "  edict "  of  the  pope.  But  what  dan- 
ger can  there  be,  when  the  question  is 
about  having  a  rail  road  through  the 
"  papal  dominions,"  in  which  there  ex- 
ists but  one  and  the  same  faith?    There 
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mast  be  some  other  motive,  which  Mr. 
Kip  does  not  uDdentand.  But,  at  any 
rate,  the  prpjudice  against  rail  roads  can 
not  be  a  very  "  antiquated  prejudice  of  his 
church."  Foreigners  have  every  facility 
of  reaching  Rome,  and  of  bringing  with 
them,  too,  their  vices  and  errors;  and 
though  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  scat- 
ter much  money  about  the  city,  still  the 
experience  of  past  centuries  contradicts 
the  futile  assertion  that^  '^ should  all  visit- 
ers abandon  it  for  three  years,  the  city 
would  be  given  up  to  famine." 

In  concluding  his  seventh  chapter,  our 
author  breaks  forth  into  the  following 
exclamation : 

''What  a  strange  spectacle  does  this 
history  of  the  popedom  present !  Aged 
men, reigning  but  a  short  time;  insulated 
individuals  (that  is,  like  St.  Paul,  having 
DO  wives  and  families),  deriving  no  claim 
from  relationship  to  those  who  went  before 
them  (no  more  than  our  preAiidcnts),  and 
yet,  amid  all  the  changes  of  the  world, 
bequeathing  their  authority  to  those  who 
come  after  them.  The  wibrokcn  line 
itietches  back  from  him  whom  we  saw 
iathe  Vatican  to  those  bishops "  appointed 
anto  death,'  who  ruled  the  Christians  of 
the  imperial  city  when  they  met  in  the 
catacombs  of  St.  Sebastian,  or  died  as 
martyrs  in  the  Flavian  amphitheatre. 
Perhaps  setentecn  centuries  ago  some  of 
the  predecessors  of  Gregory  XVI  .... 
were  unconsciously  standing  on  the  very 
not  where  their  own  magnificent  St. 
iWr's  was  afterwards  founded."* 

If  so,  how  did  our  traveller,  a  few  pages 
above,  assert  that  his  religion  was  that  of 
the  Romans  seventeen  centuries  ago,  and 
in  the  days  of  Constantine?  Does  he 
forget  this  contradiction  1  And  if  Gregory 
trices  back  to  the  earliest  period  of  the 
church,  it  must  necessarily  have  been  to 
that  church  which  acknowledges  his  su- 
premacy. Talk  as  he  may  about  the 
change  in  "  the  apostolic  office  ;"  if  there 
be  any  argument  in  this,  it  is,  as  I  before 
remarked,  more  powerful  in  the  hands  of 
the  infidel  against  all  Christianity,  than 
in  bis  against  the  ancient  apostolic  church. 
His  sighing  for  unity  means  only  the 
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longing  to  see  the  Catholic  church  adapt- 
ing herself  to  Protestantism  —  the  vain 
aspiration  of  a  prejudiced  and  superficial 
mind.  Unity,  in  his  estimation,  means 
the  extinction  of  the  ancient  doctrines, 
and  the  blending  of  the  whole  world  in 
the  vague  and  negative  conceits  of  his 
form  of  Protestantism. 

In  order  to  throw  from  himself  every 
possible  imputation  of  a  penchant  towards 
Rome,  he  gives  the  decided  preference  to 
the  Greek  over  the  Latin  ritual.  The 
authority  of  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Faber,  whom 
he  quotes,  should  have  some  weight  in 
the  world  of  polemics  and  taste,  notwith- 
standing his  "overweening  admiration  of 
Rome."  That  excellent  man  did  not 
dare  to  criticise  the  liturgies  of  the  two 
churches;  unlike,  in  thfs  respect,  the 
presumptuous  traveller  who  cites  him, 
and  still  more  so  in  the  deep  sincerity  he 
has  since  evinced  in  embracing  the  faith 
of  the  Latin  church.  But  he  has  only 
followed  the  examples  of  the  Newmans, 
the  Wards,  the  Oakeleys,  and  many  otlier 
eminent  and  profoundly  learned  church- 
men, who,  after  a  thorough  investigation 
of  the  whole  question,  have  been  driven, 
from  conviction,  into  the  arms  of  Rome. 
Mr.  Kip,  however,  after  his  experience, 
is  only  the  more  confirmed  in  the  errors 
which  he  has  not  research  enough  to  per- 
ceive, or  consistency  enough  to  discard. 
But  what  could  be  expected  from  a  Chris- 
tian traveller  who  confesses  that  he  visited 
one  of  the  ancient  churches  on  the  festi- 
val of  the  Epiphany,  not  to  profit  by  the 
religious  ceremonies,  but  because  it  was 
here  that  the  idea  of  writing  the  most  per- 
nicious book  that  infidelity  ever  gave  birth 
to  first  entered  into  the  mind  of  Gibbon. 

"My  principal  interest  in  this  building 
(the  ara  cali)  arose  from  its  connection 
with  Gibbon,  whose  fascinating  narrative 
must  so  often  recur  to  the  mind  while 

dwelling  in  the  eternal  city To  the 

Romanist,  on  the  contrary,  this  church 
derives  its  veneration  from  a  miraculous 
wooden  figure  of  the  infant  Saviour,  called 
the  Sanlissimo  Bambbu),^^* 
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Which  of  these  objects  was  more  be- 
coming— that  of  the  Protestant  yisiter,  or 
that  of  the  Catholic  devotee?  Does  the 
former  prefer  the  fascinating  poison  of 
infidelity^  concealed  under  the  most  ele- 
gant and  classic  iiony,  to  the  simple  and 
innocent  devotion  under  the  influence  of 
faith^  exercised  by  the  believing  Catholic? 
Would  it  not  be  better  for  the  world  that 
the  "  Decline  and  Fall "  had  never  been 
written?  And  what  injury  to  the  world 
have  the  devotions  of  the  pious  Roman 
ever  caused  ?  I3evotions,  however,  which 
can  not  be  felt  or  understood  by  the  cold 
and  formal,  and  undramatic  monotonies 
of  the  Protestant  worshipper. 

Mr.  Kip  is  better  pleased  at  the  Propa- 
ganda, from  which  famous  college  the 
missionaries  of  Rome  have  gone  forth  to 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  diffusing  those 
Catholic  principles  which,  in  an  unbiassed 
mood  of  mind,  he  could  not  help  admiring. 

"  I  coqnted  (among  the  students)  five 
Chinese  and  two  Africans.  Yet  here  they 
all  sat  singing  together  the  praises  of  their 
common  Lord.  Surely  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that,  in  this  respect,  Rome 
carries  out  her  own  Catholic  principles, 
and  declares,  not  only  in  words,  hut  by 
actions,  that '  God  hath  made  of  one  blood 
all  the  nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  on  all 
the  face  of  the  earth.'  She  recognises  no 
distinctions  of  climate  or  country  in  the 
house  of  God"* 

The  transitions  of  his  mind  and  feel- 
ings from  praise  to  censure,  from  the 
**  Catholic  principles"  to  Protestant  pre- 
judices, are  so  frequent  and  rapid  that  we 
can  hardly  follow  his  erratic  and  incon- 
gruous narrative.  He  hears  the  Capu- 
chin's sermon  in  the  Colisseum  with 
edification,  but  when  an  American  vicar 
general  delivers  another,  in  English,  in 
the  church  of  Si.  Mdrta  deUa  ValU,  (of 
which  he  took  notes,)  he  states  that  it 
would  be  difficult  for  him  to  give  any 
idea  of  the  ingenious  ewuions  of  the  vicar 
general,  the  shrewd  and  cunning  manner 
in  which  he  left  the  audience  to  infer 
things  which  he  did  noi  dare  boldly  say ; 
and  the  fabe  impreaioni  he  conveyed  by 
»P.  133. 


only  half  stating  a  fact  Who  the  ticv 
general  may  be  we  do  not  exactly  know« 
but  suspect  it  must  have  been  Dr.  Hayden, 
who  (if  this  surmise  be  correct,  and  be 
chance  to  fall  upon  this  work)  will  be 
best  able  to  sustain  his  point,  and  iiiDg 
back  upon  his  critic  the  "  mistake  "  with 
which  he  is  charged  in  ecclesiastical  hii- 
tory.  And,  at  the  same  time,  he  will 
have  an  "  opportunity  of  explaining''  to 
the  ignorant,  and  proving  to  the  disin- 
genuous, how  the  church  maintained  her 
unity,  despite  the  existence  of  the  Ftet 
Royalists,  and  the  feuds  between  the  Jesu- 
its and  the  Jansenists.  He  will  not,  how- 
ever, be  able  to  retort  upon  Mr.  Kip  that 
he  did  twt  dare  speak  boldly;  for  our 
"  churchman,"  with  an  arrogance  pecu- 
liar to  heretics,  dares  to  say  any  thing  that 
comes  into  his  head  :  writing  pel  mel,  in  a 
hasty,  unfinished  style,  and  with  a  shal- 
low, confused  idea  of  Rome  and  Rome's 
faith,  proving  more  and  more  the  truth  of 
Mr.  Seager's  rebuke  to  the  editor  of  the 
London  Times,  who  asserted  that  that  con- 
vert from  the  church  of  England  regretted 
his  precipitate  step  :  "  You  know  as  much 
about  the  doctrines  of  the  church  of  Rome 
as  the  Esquimaux  Indians!"  No  won- 
der then  at  his  remarks  about  the  '*  su- 
perstitious feeling  which  led  to  thetcord^p 
of  the  Virgin,  who  was  more  and  more 
surrounded  with  those  emblems  that  ex- 
alted her  at  last  to  adoration  as  the  queen 
of  heaven."  Are  we,  at  this  time  of  day, 
to  inform  Mr.  Kip  that  we  repudiate  all 
undue  worship  of  Mary,  and  must  be 
under  the  necessity  of  ranking  him  among 
the  "  Esquimaux  "  of  Mr.  Seager,  when 
he  talks  about  our  adoration  of  a  creature? 
We  understand  better  than  he  does  the 
precept,  the  Lord  thy  God  shali  thou  odorv. 
We  are  mortified  at  the  profane  flippancy 
of  an  individual  who  boasts  of  being  a 
minister  of  the  ancient  church  with  which 
he  accuses  the  "  disciples  of  St  Basil  of 
having  given  the  last  d^radation  to  this 
solemn  subject  (representing  Christ  in 
agony  upon  the  cross),  and  of  spreading 
through  western  Christendom  the  i 
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ab  of  the  passion  which  were  only  of  the 
arth,  earthly."  But  we  are  consoled 
with  the  reflection  that  all  this  verbiage  is 
oecttioned  from  the  fact  of  Mr.  Kip's  con- 
victioa  that  the  customs  of  the  Catholic 
church  of  our  days  were  those  of  the  era 
of  Sl  Basil,  and  as  St.  Basil  is  conse- 
quently identified  with  our  church,  Mr. 
Kip,  rather  than  find  fault  with  his  for 
throwing  aside  those  primitive  practices, 
most  necessarily  speak  disparagingly  of  a 
&ther  of  the  early  times.  This  is  the 
character  of  Protestant  logic ! 

Among  the  numberless  extraordinary 
aaertions  of  our  traveller,  we  were  par- 
ticularly startled  at  this  one :  ''  we  derive 
from  the  catacombs  most  of  the  informa- 
tim  we  have  with  regard  to  Christian  sym- 
bolism."    Now  we  were  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  catacombs  contained  no 
dissertations  on  creeds :  there  was  but  one 
when  they  received  into  their  dark  cliam- 
krs  the  bodies  of  the  martyred  faithful 
Inscriptions  there  are,  and  inscriptions 
lieathing  a  spirit  of  fiiith  which  was  never 
tD  be  extinguished,  and  of  hope  which  was 
to  be  realized  only  in  the  realms  of  immor- 
tality. And  emblems,  too,  survive  the  revo- 
lution of  centuries,  not  expressive  of  a 


''  simple  faith  "  in  contradistinction  to  the 
faith  of  modern  Rome,  but  of  the  cause  in 
which  they  shed  their  blood.  This  mor- 
bid insinuation  would  better  befit  aCalvin- 
ist,  in  some  anniversary  harangue  on  the 
"  simple  faith  "  of  his  "  Pilgrim  Fathers," 
than  an  Episcopal  minister,  and  a  reputed 
Puseyite,  meditating  on  the  Roman  cata- 
combs. Nor  would  he  emerge  from  these 
subterranean  recesses  without  insulting,  as 
he  withdrew,  the  memory  of  the  saints 
there  entombed,  by  charging  their  brethren 
of  the  present  chureh,  who  are  in  com- 
munion with  them,  with  the  crime  of 
idolatry.  "  Their  respect  for  her  who  was 
blessed  among  women,"  he  asserts,  "grad- 
ually deepened  into  adonUicn,'*  Absurd 
repetition  of  an  absurd  accusation !  The 
shade  of  ignorance  and  prejudice  which 
surrounded  the  mind  and  heart  of  this  su- 
perficial traveller  deepens  as  he  advances 
into  nonsense  and  abuse,  and  his  "  Holi- 
days "  in  Rome  are  fit  only  to  hold  a  place 
with  the  idle  tourists  who  visit  foreign 
countries  (as  Dickens  and  Trollope  visited 
the  United  States)  only  to  concoct  a  vol- 
ume of  misrepresentation  and  calumny. 
This  we  have  shown  only  in  part :  in  a 
future  paper  we  shall  conclude  our  task. 


THE  OTTAWAS  AT  MACKINAW.* 

^  xk\k  v\  ^  "^  vii\i»\ ton 
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lVING  despatched  our 
<  morning's  allowance  of 
I  fish,  we  called  first  upon 
I  Mr.  Abbott,  who  received 
I  us  with  a  great  deal  of 
I  courtesy.  We  regretted  to 
learn  from  him  that  the  fur-trade  is  not  at 
this  moment  in  a  flourishing  condition,  at 
least  at  this  spot  Hence,  accompanied 
by  Capt  Williams  and  Lieut.  Woodrufi', 
we  paid  our  respects  to  Capt  Oalt,  by 

*  From  ■  Note-book  of  Travel!  with  the  Ute 
Mr.  NieoUet,  in  1841. 
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whom  we  were  received  with  equal  civil- 
ity and  politeness. 

*'  These  visits  being  paid,  and  N.  hav- 
ing brought  along  his  barometer,  we  as- 
cended to  the  site  of  Fort  Holmes,  where 
the  adepts  became  engaged  in  making  ob* 
servalions  to  determine  the  greatest  eleva- 
tion of  the  island  above  the  waters  of  the 
strait.  Whilst  they  were  thus  occupied, 
I  refreshed  myself  with  a  bird's-eye  view 
of  the  island  and  surrounding  waters  from 
along  the  central  ridge  upon  which  Fort 
Holmes  is  situated,  andfoun^  o^cakvoclxa 
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make  some  inquiries  about  the  ludiani 
from  a  young  gentleman  who  accompa- 
nied me.  I  had  at  one  time  an  exceed- 
ingly picturesque  and  pleasing  sight  of 
small  fleets  of  Indian  canoes^  some  with 
tails,  some  without,  bearing  the  remnant 
of  those  who  had  not  yet  dispersed  from 
the  gathering  to  their  residences  at  the 
'P^t'  and  'Grand  Traverse/  and  at 
'  PArbre  Croche '  (crooked  tree).  When 
I  first  beheld  them  they  seemed  to  be 
steering  their  course,  in  two  separate  fleets, 
Tery  determinately  to  their  destination ;  but 
they  were  soon  observed  suddenly  to  come 
together  when  near  the  middle  of  the  strait 
Inquiring  the  cause  of  this  manceuvre,  I 
was  told  they  were  about  to  offer  a  sacri- 
fice, which  consisted  in  libations  of  rum 
into  the  water.  I  asked  if  they  thus  sac- 
rificed the  whole  of  what  remained  to 
them  of  liquor  before  returning  home,  but 
learned  that  they  threw  away  but  a  few 
drops.  Their  uncontrollable  fondness  for 
ardent  spirits  is  a  source  of  great  evil  to 
themselves ;  for,  though  when  under  the 
influence  of  liquor  they  remain  inoffensive 
to  the  whites,  they  quarrel,  wrangle,  and 
fight  among  themselves  with  great  brutal- 
ity, sometimes  with  fatal  results ;  which 
would  oftener  be  the  case,  did  not  the 
squaws,  when  they  perceive  these  revels 
coming  on,  take  the  precaution  to  hide  the 
knives  and  other  weapons  from  the  men. 
They  were  represented  to  me,  however, 
as  at  all  times  honest  and  truthful ;  and  the 
women  are  said  to  be  scrupulously  re- 
erved,  modest  and  chaste." 

I  will  here  add  a  few  observations  of 
my  own  concerning  them,  which  I  had 
occasion  myself  to  make  during  our  stay 
at  Mackinaw.  For  although,  as  I  said 
before,  we  arrived  too  late  to  see  the  whole 
gathering,  there  were  enough  remaining 
to  give  some  idea  of  the  Ottawas  as  they 
now  appear  on  such  occasions.  The  word 
oltyiMiy,  N.  informs  me,  signifies  ear.  Why 
they  have  chosen  this  name,  or  why  it 
has  been  applied  to  them,  I  know  not; 
but  hence  it  is,  no  doubt,  that  the  French 
call  them  "cowrUi  oreJOsi ;''  though  I  did 


not  remark  about  them  any  pecaliarity  in 
this  respect  At  present  they  have  eri- 
dently  much  mixed  blood  among  them ; 
and,  indeed,  nearly  half  of  the  moring 
population  of  the  island  is  what  are  termed 
fudf-bneds.  Some  writers,  I  think,  have 
stated  that  the  hair  of  the  Indian  seldom 
becomes  gray  in  old  age;  we  saw  two 
venerable  looking  personages  of  this  small 
party,  an  old  man  and  an  old  woman, 
who  thus  most  unequivocally  exhibited 
the  efiects  of  time.  Among  the  yoang 
men  and  women  many  of  them  were  wdl 
looking  and  well  dressed,  d  leurfitgon; 
the  former  with  leggins  secured  by  gar- 
ters made  of  large  beads,  worked  moccap 
sins,  and  a  blanket  or  fold  of  fine  broad- 
cloth ;  the  girls,  with  calico  dresses, either 
a  blanket  or  a  cloth  shawl  of  ample  dimen- 
sions, with  a  profusion  of  beads  around 
the  head,  neck,  wrists,  and  ankles,  for  or- 
dinary beUes ;  whilst  with  those  of  more 
pretensions  a  maniiUa  of  superfine  broad- 
cloth, most  generally  black,  seemed  to  be 
more  reeherchi,  A  great  number  of  chil- 
dren were  playing  with  hoops  and  tops 
about  the  streets  and  on  the  beach,  leap- 
ing from  boat  to  boat,  or  climbing  up  the 
piers  of  the  wharf.  They  seemed  to  be 
greatly  indulged  by  every  one;  though, 
like  our  own  children,  they  are  full  offaOj 
frolic  and  mischief.  I  saw  two  or  three 
of  them  throwing  stones  into  a  tent  that 
was  opened  at  top,  seemingly  enjoying 
the  mischievous  sport  very  much,  at 
which  a  well-looking  squaw  came  out, 
and  picking  up  a  stone,  threw  it  at  them^ 
but  with  such  an  air  of  nonchalance  and 
smiling,  that  she  was  evidently  not  very 
angry.  All  these  children  were  well  made, 
and  had  a  healthful  appearance.  Moat  of 
the  young  men  and  women  had  preposaeH- 
ing  countenances — intelligent  and  cheer- 
ful. On  one  occasion,  when  N.  and  I 
were  making  some  observations,  attracted 
by  the  sight  of  the  instruments,  several  of 
them  gathered  around  us,  and  far  from 
manifesting  any  feeling  of  wonder  or  awe, 
seemed  more  inclined  to  consider  it  as  a 
droll  and  novel  figure  in  the  "  medicine 
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dance."  They  kept  constantly  chattering 
and  giggling;  whilst  a  youth  of  short 
stature^  but  well  made,  with  a  sharp  nose 
and  keen  piercing  eyes,  neatly  dressed, 
and  wearing  a  broad  brim  hat  with  a 
feather  in  it,  occasionally  set  them  laugh- 
ing by  some  dryly  made,  no  doubt  hu- 
morous, remark.  He  seemed  the  "  Bob 
Logic  "  of  the  party. 

"Judging  of  the  Ottawas  by  the  pre- 
ceding sketch,  they  would  appear  in  a 
faTorable  light ;  but  there  are  some  draw- 
backs, and  that  is  principally  when  they 
are  intoxicated.  This,  1  was  told,  had 
been  the  case  with  the  greater  number  of 
them,  both  men  and  women,  during  their 
recent  sojourn  at  the  post.  They  are 
then  intrusive  and  exceedingly  annoying. 
Among  those  that  remained  1  saw  several 
greatly  intoxicated.  One  was  a  young 
man  of  uncommonly  fine  proportions ;  in 
his  sober  moments,  doubtless,  a  remark- 
ible  man,  the  son,  I  was  told,  of  a  chief— 
vorthy  by  his  looks  to  be  a  descendant  of 
Pontiac — he,  too,  came  staggering  down 
to  his  tent,  into  which,  however,  he  had 
lease  enough  left  to  retreat,  and  hide  him- 
lelf.  As  he  entered  it,  there  came  out 
three  young  women  and  a  squaw  with 
her  child.  The  child  was  placed  half 
Baked  upon  the  beach,  and  seemed  to 
make  itself  quite  contented  with  watch- 
ing the  burning  of  some  chips  that  had 
been  just  kindled,  while  the  squaw  set 
about  cleaning  some  fish.  In  the  mean- 
while the  young  women,  who  were  all 
well  dressed,  two  of  them,  who  seemed 
sisters,  more  richly  than  the  third,  were 
engaged  in  romping,  pinching,  tickling, 
pelting  each  other  with  small  pebbles,  and 
jabbering  with  the  greatest  hilarity.  They 
appeared  to  be  so  contented,  that  I  then 
understood  and  believed  what  I  had  before 
heard  with  not  a  little  skepticism,  that 
there  had  been  in  the  encampment  of  this 
year  a  young  woman  educated  in  New 
York  and  in  Detroit  with  the  greatest  care, 
brought  up  in  luxury,  who  had  preferred 
to  return  to  the  habiu  of  her  nation,  aban- 
doning a  comfortable  room,  carpets  and 


feather  bed  for  the  seemingly  cheerless, 
damp  and  exposed  covering  of  a  wigwam. 
As  a  set  ofi"  to  this  untamable  child  of  na- 
ture. Miss  B ,  a  half-breed,  well  edu- 
cated, showy  person,  and  moreover  an 
heiress,  has  remained  attached  to  a  more 
civilized  life,  and  is  considered  the  beUe  of 
Mackinaw.  But  to  return  to  our  intox- 
icated Indians.  It  is  always  astonishing 
to  observe  the  skill  with  which  they  man- 
age their  light  bark  canoes,  so  skittish  that 
one  inexperienced  hardly  durst  change  his 
position  when  once  fixed  in  them.  I  saw 
one  putting  ofi*  with  a  whole  family  con- 
sisting of  eight  or  ten,  men,  women  and 
children,  among  whom  was  a  man  so 
drunk  that  he  could  not  help  himself.  He 
was  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  canoe  with 
his  legs  outside,  and  his  body  moving 
backwards  and  forwards,  whilst.his  squaw 
used  her  best  endeavors  to  draw  him  in 
with  her  arms  clasped  around  his  waist ; 
the  rest  of  the  crew  carelessly  enjoying* 
the  scene;  and  yet  the  frail  boat  looked  ai 
steady  and  motionless  upon  the  water  aa 
a  man-of-war. 

"  The  manner  in  which  the  Indians  ac- 
commodate themselves  when  they  come 
to  the  post  to  receive  their  annuity,  is  to 
pitch  their  tents  along  the  shore  in  front  of 
the  village.  These  tents  are  of  a  conical 
shape,  supported  by  poles,  and  covered 
with  bark-cloth,  or  matting  of  their  own 
make,  with  their  canoes  hauled  up  by  their 
side.  Some,  indeed,  shelter  themselves  no 
further  than  by  turning  over  their  canoes 
against  the  weather  side,  and  propping 
them  up  with  stakes.  The  number  as- 
sembled at  the  recent  gathering  is  said  to 
have  been  about  one  thousand ;  but  the 
whole  number  of  Ottawas  andChippewas 
remaining  within  the  territory  of  Michi-f 
gan  is  computed  at  nearly  seven  thousand. 
Mr.  Ferrie,  a  Presbyterian  missionary  re- 
siding at  Grand  Havre,  informs  me  that 
there  are  so  far  only  a  few  converts  to 
Christianity.*    Many  of  them  have  com- 

*  Thii  remark  applies  only  to  Protestant  coo- 
rertioni.  The  Catholie  oonverta  among  the  Ot- 
tawa! are  very  nnmeroui.— Ed. 
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fortable  lodgings  at  'M'Arbre  Croche/' 
and  along  Grand  Traverse  bay.  They 
raise  wheat,  com,  potatoes,  and  pumpkins ; 
cultivate  extensive  apple  orchards ;  com- 
bining the  agricultural  with  the  pastoral 
life  of  hunting  and  fishing,  and  exercise 
their  industry  and  ingenuity  in  making 


matting  and  basket  work,  some  of  which 
are  both  elegant  and  tasteful.  If  I  under- 
stand rightly,  they  are  now  asking  to  be 
recognised  as  citizens,  which  boon,  if  not 
granted  to  them,  will  decide  their  removal 
to  the  far  west,  whither  many  of  their 
tribe  have  already  gone.'' 
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(Continued  from  page  SH.) 


CHAPTER    YI. 

The  Mam. 
I  HE  sun  came  up  over  the 
eastern  hills,  brightly  and 
beautifully,  not  a  cloud 
across  his  path.  His  first 
slanting  beams  fell  upon 
the  form  of  a  tall  warrior, 
stealing  his  way  down  the  banks  of  the 
St.  Lawrence;  a  short  distance  behind 
came  another,  cautiously  covering,  and 
concealing  every  footstep  as  he  passed, 
while  to  the  south,  deep  in  the  forest, 
might  be  heard  the  sounds  of  conflict  and 
pursuit.  Rapidly  they  hurried  on,  yet 
carefully,  until  at  length  the  underwood 
became  thick  and  heavy,  and  difficult  to 
penetrate,andtheground  soft  and  swampy. 
Then,  emerging  from  the  wood,  they  kept 
along  by  the  edge  of  the  water,  searching 
closely  for  the  marks  of  footsteps  upon  the 
sand  or  clay.  The  examination  was  in 
Tain.  For  a  moment  the  tall  warrior 
looked  about  in  doubt;  then,  renewing 
the  scrutiny,  proceeded  down  the  river. 
But  he  met  with  no  better  success.  An 
unusual  expression  of  pain  passed  across 
his  features,  and,  resting  the  butt  of  his 
gun  upon  the  ground,  he  leaned  upon  it 
in-  thought.     His  dress  was  torn  and 


bloody,  and  the  marks  of  many  wounds 
were  upon  him.  The  sun  played  brightly 
across  the  face  of  Ahasistari,  but  his  spirit 
was  dark  and  sad.  He  had  found  no  trace 
of  Father  Laval.  His  solemn  vow  was 
in  his  memory. 

At  length  twice  he  whistled,  low,  but 
piercingly ;  at  the  second  time  a  rustling 
was  heard  a  short  distance  down  the  bank 
where  the  bushes  overhung  the  water,  and 
lifting  carefully  aside  the  leafy  branches, 
a  Huron  appeared,  urging  his  canoe  from 
his  hiding  place.  A  few  strokes  sent  the 
light  bark  to  the  feet  of  Ahasistari,  and 
the  rower  stood  beside  him.  The  three 
Indians  spoke  together  for  a  moment, 
and  then  sat  down  silently  upon  the  shore. 
A  slight  noise  startled  them,  and  Ahasis- 
tari exclaimed,  " He  comes!"  In  a  mo- 
ment more  a  step  was  heard  upon  the 
sand,  and  Watook,  soiled  and  stained  with 
the  marks  of  battle,  stood  before  them. 
He  looked  Ahasistari  in  the  face,  and 
then  his  head  sank  down  upon  his  breast 
in  silence.    The  chief  addressed  him: 

"Speak,  Huron!" 

Raising  his  hand  towards  the  south, 
while  his  eyes  glowed  like  burning  coals, 
the  young  brave  exclaimed:  "The  Hawk 
carries  off  the  dove;  the  Mohawks  lead 
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away  the  father  of  the  black  ^own  and 
the  young  Frenchman  to  their  villages,  to 

the  torture:  andWatook" and  his 

strained  arms  pressed  tightly  against  his 
bosom,  as  if  to  keep  down  its  inward 
struggle — "  Watook  looked  upon  it." 

Ahasistari  sat  motionless  for  a  moment, 
then  looked  fixedly  at  the  young  Indian, 
bis  eye  seeming  to  pierce  into  the  depths 
of  his  soul.  Not  a  muscle  moved ;  not  a 
nerve  quivered ;  but  there  was  a  sorrow- 
ful sternness  in  his  glance.  Then  he 
gazed  around  upon  the  group  of  Hurons: 
"  How  many  Iroquois  ?  The  days  are 
many  before  the  villages  can  be  reached — 
and  night  and  day — "  and  he  grasped  his 
knife  expressively.  A  deep  exclamation 
of  approval  broke  from  his  two  compan- 
ions. Watook  replied  not,  but  pointed  to 
the  sands  of  the  shore,  and  then  to  the 
leavps  of  the  forest. 

"  It  is  useless,"  said  the  chief,  and  sank 
again  into  silence.  At  length,  raising 
himself  up  to  his  full  heirrht,  he  said  :  "I 
have  sworn,  my  brothers !  you  are  bound 
by  no  vow.  Go !  the  waters  are  open  to 
Quebec.  Ahasistari  will  join  his  father 
of  the  black  gown,  and  share  his  fate." 
The  Hurons  drew  hack  from  the  shore 
to  the  side  of  their  chief,,  and  stood  im- 
movable. A  gleam  of  hope  broke  upon 
the  mind  of  the  leader,  and,  pointing  to 
Watook,  he  said :  "Go!  sweep  down  the 
lirer  to  the  place  of  gathering;  bring  up 
the  warriors  who  may  have  escaped,  and 
lead  them  upon  our  trail ;  we  will  rescue 
our  people,  or  perish  with  them." 

Watook's  heart  beat  high.  He  could 
bring  rescue  to  the  very  villages  of  the 
Mohawks,  and  save  the  novice  and  the 
priest  He  stepped  lightly  into  the  canoe, 
and,  with  a  few  strokes,  sent  it  far  into 
the  current.  Then  waving  his  hand  to 
the  three  Hurons  who  stood  silently 
gazing  after  him,  he  steered  his  course 
directly  down  the  river. 

"Watook  hath  a  bold  young  heart;  he 
will  lead  the  braves  of  the  Hurons  when 
the  arm  of  Ahasistari  is  cold/'  said  the 
chief;    and  the  three  devoted  warriors 
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turned    away    upon   the    urail   of    the 

enemy 

The  Iroquois  marched  silently  on 
through  the  pathless  forest,  striking  di- 
rectly for  their  villages,  guided  only  by 
that  wonderful  instinct  which  enables  an 
Indian  to  toil  on,  day  and  night,  over  hill 
and  valley,  through  forest,  and  thicket, 
and  swamp,  as  unerringly  as  if  directed 
by  the  compass.  The  prisoners  were 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  line,  and  so 
guarded  that  escape  was  impossible.  The 
two  Frenchmen,  like  the  Hurons,  were 
bound  tightly  with  thongs  of  deer  skin, 
but,  in  the  midst  of  their  sufferings,  ihey 
enjoyed  the  happy  privilege  of  being 
together. 

The  hour  of  noon  had  come ;  the  heal 
was  oppressive  even  in  the  shaded  forest, 
and  the  thick  black  dresses  of  the  Jesuit 
and  the  novice  increased  the  sufferings  of 
their  painful  march.  At  length  the  party 
paused  to  refresh  themselves. 

**  Rene,  my  son,"  said  Father  Laval, 
'*  let  us  offer  up  the  last  part  of  the  rosary. 
It  is  the  five  dolors.  The  recollections  it 
contains  will  console  us  in  our  sufferings. 
In  our  misfortunes  we  must  pray  to  God 
to  assist  us  with  his  heavenly  consolations^ 
and  to  enable  us  to  endure  them  with  pa- 
tience. Let  us  offer  them  up  as  an  atone- 
ment through  the  blood  of  Christ  for  our 
past  offences." 

Tiie  novice  acquiesced  in  silence,  and 
the  priest  began  the  prayers.  For  a  mo- 
ment their  captors  did  not  heed  the  conver- 
sation of  the  prisoners.  Father  Laval 
proceeded,  and  Rene  Bourdoise  said  the 
responses.  Hitherto  the  captive  Hurons 
had  maintained  a  stern  and  dogged  silence, 
permiliin;;:  no  sign  of  pain  to  escape  them,, 
and  enduring,  passively  and  with  native 
stoicism,  all  the  insults  of  the  Mohawks. 
But  the  sound  of  the  first "  Ave  Maria,"  in 
the  clear  voice  of  the  Jesuit,  came  like 
sweet  music  to  their  sullen  hearts,  soften- 
ing their  savage  humor,  and  soothing  them 
into  love  and  prayer.  Gently  its  holy  influ- 
ence spread  among  the  group  of  sufferers, 
and  their  stern  features  became  first  sad. 
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than  calm  and  placid,  until  the  light  of  re- 
ligious aspiration  beamed  from  many  a 
scarred  face  turned  mildly  up  to  heaven. 
The  response  came  low  and  broken  from 
the  lips  of  the  young  novice,  swelling  up, 
like  a  sweeping  wave,  as  one  by  one  the 
deep  musical  tones  of  the  captive  Hurons 
joined  it.  ''  Jbe  Maria  /"  it  came  like  the 
thought  of  a  loving  mother,  like  the  mem- 
ory of  a  holy  love.  Ave  Maria !  swelling 
up,  in  the  wild  forest,  from  captive  hearts, 
from  parched  and  feverish  lips,  calmed  by 
its  gentle  murmurs,  to  the  mother  of 
the  sorrowful,  the  mourning.  Ave !  like 
dew  to  the  withered  flower,  was  the  sweet 
prayer  to  the  stricken  soul,  and  tears  came 
down  the  swarthy  cheeks  of  the  Christian 
warriors. 

Amazed,  the  Mohawks  looked  upon  the 
scene;  then  they  laughed  aloud  contempt- 
uously at  the  faint-hearted  braves  who 
weptr^^ept  in  captivity. 

"  Dogs!  women !"  they  said,  "  are  the 
Hurons  no  warriors  ?  Shall  we  go  back 
to  their  tribes  to  carry  off  a  brave  to  tor- 
ture 1  Ye  are  women !  our  squaws  will 
beat  you  with  whips !  Ye  are  not  worth  y 
of  a  warrior's  death." 

But  the  Christian  Hurons  prayed  on — 
Saneta  Maria! — their  full,-  deep  voices 
piercing  up  to  heaven,  heedless  of  the 
scorn  and  taunts  and  blows  of  their  cap- 
tors. At  length  a  Mohawk  approached 
the  Jesuit 

"  Does  the  word  of  the  medicine  turn 
the  Huron  warriors  to  women  ?  He  is  a 
magician — ^lethim  he  silent,"  and  he  struck 
him  a  blow  in  the  face  with  his  clenched 
hand.  The  blood  gushed  from  the  lips  of 
the  priest,  and  he  bowed  his  head  in 
silence.  •  •  •  •  • 

In  the  forest  from  a  thicket  three  figures, 
crouching  low, glared  fiercely  out  upon  the 
scene ;  over  the  dark  features  of  the  chief 
of  these  flashed  the  fire  of  anger ;  his  nos- 
trils were  dilated,  his  lips  parted,  his  hand 
grasped  his  carabine  convulsively.  Then, 
as  the  priest  bowed  meekly  to  the  blow, 
the  warrior  released  his  weapon  and 
pressed  his  hands  upon  his  brow  as  if  to 


shut  out  the  scene;  a  low  sigh  escaped 
him,  and  he  too  knelt  and  prayed.  But  for 
the  meek  bearing  of  the  priest,  recalling 
the  duty  of  the  Christian  to  the  heart  of 
the  chief,  there  surely  had  been  death 
among  the  conquerors  in  that  instant 
Ahasistari  knelt  and  prayed.  The  time 
for  action  had  not  yet  come :  it  was  not 
vengeance  but  deliverance  that  he  sought. 

The  Jesuit  bowed  meekly  to  the  blow ; 
then  raising  his  eyes  up  to  heaven,  while 
his  arms  were  drawn  back  by  the  tight 
thong  around  his  wrists,  he  prayed  on  in 
silence.  In  silence  prayed  the  captives- 
hut  the  still  incense  of  their  hearts  floated 
upwards  not  less  sweetly  to  the  throne  of 
God.  It  vras  the  dedication  of  the  forests 
of  the  Iroquois  to  the  faith  of  Christ 

The  Mohawks  soon  made  their  repast, 
and  snatched  a  few  moments  of  repose. 
The  wretched  remains  of  their  dinner  were 
thrown  to  the  captives,  whose  hunger  was 
left  unsatisfied,  while,  from  the  tightness 
of  their  bands,  they  were  unable  to  enjoy 
the  momentary  rest  afibrded  by  the  halt 
The  line  of  march  was  soon  formed  again, 
and  the  Mohawks,  refreshed  by  their  re- 
pose, hurried  on  the  tired  captives  at  a 
rapid  pace,  urging  the  weary  and  the 
lagging  with  heavy  blows.  Many  hours 
passed  thus. 

Rene  Bourdoise  was  faint  and  weary, 
and  his  faltering  step  betokened  that  with- 
out rest  his  strength  would  soon  give  out 
In  that  case  a  certain  death  awaited  him ; 
for  the  captors  would  not  pause  or  delay 
when  a  blow  of  the  tomahawk  could,  in  a 
moment,  reheve  them  of  their  trouble. 

A  Mohawk  warrior,  perceiving  his 
weariness,  approached  him,  and,  bran- 
dishing his  weapon  over  his  head,  pointed 
forward  to  the  route  they  were  pursuing, 
and  intimated,  by  a  significant  gesture,  his 
fate  in  case  he  should  be  unable  to  keep  up 
with  the  party.  Thus  incited,  the  young 
novice  exerted  himself  anew,  and,  ever  and 
anon,  his  tormentor,  as  his  efibrts  seemed 
to  flag,  assumed  a  threatening  posture,  or 
struck  him  with  a  heavy  stick  which  he 
had  picked  up  on  the  march,  or  pricked 
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him  forward  with  the  point  of  his  knife. 
The  folds  of  his  black  robe  were  stiff  with 
bloody  yet  the  fainting  novice  toiled  on 
patiently,  turning  up  his  eyes  to  heaven, 
and  murmuring  a  gentle  prayer  for  his  tor- 
mentors. Father  Laval,  stronger  and  more 
accustomed  to  fatigue,  looked  in  helpless 
agony  upon  the  suffering  of  his  young 
companion ;  he  cheered  him  onward  with 
words  of  hope,  and  then,  as  the  cruelty  of 
the  savage  increased,  he  consoled  him  with 
thoughts  of  holy  comfort. 

"  Bear  up,  my  son.  Thou  art  the  sol- 
dier of  Jesus.  Thou  art  scourged — he  was 
scourged.  It  is  a  glorious  privilege  to  die 
in  his  service ;  heaven  is  the  reward  of  the 
happy  martyr." 

"  Pray  for  me,  father,  pray  for  me. 
Oh  God !"  continued  the  youthful  novice, 
looking  sadly  up  to  heaven,  "Oh  God! 
grant  me  strength  to  endure  this  trial; 
grant  me  fortitude !" 

The  road  became  more  difficult  and  the 
progress  more  painful.  A  powerful  Hu- 
ron marched  near  the  delicate  young 
Frenchman ;  no  word  had  yet  escaped  his 
lips.  At  length  he  approached  the  suffer- 
er, and,  pressing  his  huge  shoulder  against 
hitn,  said : 

"  Lean  on  me,  my  brother !" 

At  the  same  moment  Kiohba,  the  re- 
IfDtJess  Mohawk,  again  pricked  the  bleed- 
ing novice  with  his  knife.  The  youth 
started  forward,  and,  with  a  deep  groan, 
fell  to  the  ground.  There  he  lay  unable  to 
rise.  The  Iroquois  grasped  his  tomahawk 
with  a  savage  exclamation,  and  raised  it 
over  his  head  to  strike  the  exhausted  cap- 
tive. It  was  a  moment  of  agony.  The 
tall  Huron  sprang  forward ;  with  a  mighty 
effort  he  burst  the  cords  that  bound  his 
wrists,  and  rushed  between  the  Iroquois 
and  his  victim.  On  his  Ief\  arm  he  caught 
the  descending  blow,  which  gashed  deep 
into  bis  brawny  muscles ;  with  his  right 
he  lifted  up  the  light  form  of  the  novice, 
and,  folding  it  to  his  powerful  chest,  while 
the  pale  face  of  the  insensible  youth  rested 
gendy  on  his  dark  red  shoulder,  strode 
Menily  forward  to  the  front  of  the  group 


of  captives.  Deep  exclamations  of  satis- 
faction escaped  the  Iroquois ;  but  no  one 
attempted  to  interrupt  the  warrior^  for  the 
Indian  loves  a  bold  deed. 

"  He  is  brave,"  said  one  j  "  he  is  worthy 
of  the  stake." 

•*  Yes,  he  is  a  warrior;  he  shall  die  by 
the  torture!" 

The  Huron  strode  on  with  his  helpless 
burden,  as  tenderly  and  gently  guarding 
it  as  a  father  does  the  child  he  loves. 

"  Le  I^up  will  bear  his  young  white 
brother,"  he  exclaimed. 

Tears  flowed  down  the  cheeks  of  the 
Jesuit,  and  he  raised  his  heart  to  heaven 
in  thankfulness  for  the  providential  rescue 
of  his  companion. 

At  the  same  instant  the  cry  of  a  hawk 
was  heard  in  the  forest,  repeated  thrice 
clearly  and  shrilly,  then  seeming  to  die 
away  in  the  distance — a  gleam  of  joy 
broke  out  on  the  bronzed  face  of  the  Hu- 
ron, and  Avith  a  firmer  and  lighter  step  Le 
Loup  pressed  onward.  He  knew  by  the 
signal  that  his  chief  was  upon  their  trail, 
and  that  three  of  his  tribe  were  near. 
The  Iroquois  listened  suspiciously  to  the 
sound,  but  it  was  repeated  no  more. 

The  sun  was  sinking  low  in  the  west. 
The  shades  of  the  hills  grew  out  length- 
ening. On  the  bosom  of  the  river  the  red 
liglit  fell  in  streams,  sparkling  from  the 
summits  of  the  liule  waves.  Far  down 
its  waters,  many  a  weary  mile,  a  war 
canoe,  urged  on  by  a  single  Indian,  made 
its  way.  Large  drops  of  sweat  stood  upon 
the  rower's  brow.  A  moment  he  paused 
and  gazed  upon  the  setting  sun,  then, 
shaking  his  clenched  hand  towards  the 
far  south-west,  bent  sternly  to  his  oar  once 
more. 

At  length  he  turned  the  bow  of  his 
canoe  towards  the  shore;  he  reached  it, 
and  bounded  on  the  beach.  Then  draw- 
ing his  bark  upon  the  sand,  he  stepped 
into  the  forest  with  his  tomahawk  in  his 
hand,  and  began  to  examine  the  trees 
some  distance  from  the  water,  and,  find- 
ing no  marks  on  them,  notched  several  in 
a  peculiar  manner.    As  he  went  further 
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in,  a  figure  stepped  from  behind  a  large 
oak  which  had  hitherto  concealed  him^ 
and,  approaching  the  canoe,  inspected  it 
carefully,  and  afterwards  bent  over  the 
footsteps  of  the  young  Indian.  The  per- 
son was  dressed  in  a  hunting  shirt  gathered 
close  around  his  waist  by  a  leathern  belt, 
which  also  served  to  support  a  long  curved 
knife  and  a  small  steel  axe.  A  large  pow- 
der horn  and  a  ball  pouch  of  deer  skin 
were  slung  over  his  shoulder;  his  feet 
and  legs  were  protected  by  moccasins  and 
leggins  of  untanned  skin,  and  his  equip- 
ments were  completed  by  a  small  black 
hair  cap  set  jauntily  on  his  head.  He 
seemed  satisfied  with  the  result  of  his  ex- 
amination, and  said  half  aloud  as  he  arose : 
"  Huron  canoe — Huron  moccasin — no 
Mohawk  thief — and  now  Pierre  forMons. 
le  sauvage." 

Pierre  had  emigrated  from  France  many 
years  before,  and  with  the  aid  of  his  son 
had  made  himself  useful  as  a  liunter  to 
the  smaller  outposts  of  the  French.  He 
supplied  them  with  game.  In  one  of  their 
excursions  the  Mohawks  came  upon 
them,  and  after  a  long  chase  succeeded  in 
killing  and  scalping  the  young  man. 
Henceforth  Pierre  considered  the  Mo- 
hawks as  his  deadliest  enemies.  He  had 
served  as  a  spy  under  the  great  Cham- 
plain — a  man  dreaded  by  the  Indians  of 
every  tribe,  and  whose  name  had  become 
a  war-cry  .to  the  French.  Pierre  was  an 
expert  woodsman,  and  an  indefatigable 
Indian  fighter — well  known  and  loved  by 
the  Hurons,  who  gave  him  the  soubriquet 
of  "  VFApxon  hardU' 

The  Frenchman  laughed  as  he  entered 
the  forest  to  meet  the  Indian.  "  Ho,  ho, 
Huron,"  he  shouted  as  he  strode  care- 
lessly along.  Watook  heard  the  voice, 
and  springing  to  a  tree,  cast  his  rifle  into 
rest;  but  the  dress  and  language  of  the 
speaker  told  him  it  was  a  friend,  and  he 
came  leaping  towards  him. 

<'Ugh!  L'Espion  hardil  The  pale 
face  is  the  friend  of  the  Huron,"  he  said. 

'*  Very  true,  savage,  very  true." 

''  Has  the  Frenchman  found  any  Hu- 


rons  here?"  and  he  waved  his  hand 
around. 

"  None  but  yourself,  Huron." 

Then  Watook  told  him  of  the  sad  mis- 
fortune which  had  befallen  his  party ^  and 
of  the  capture  of  the  two  Frenchmen,  and 
how  he  had  come  thither  to  gather  the 
scattered  Hurons  and  attempt  a  rescue. 
Exclamations  of  anger  escaped  the  hunter 
as  he  listened  to  the  story,  and  his  manner 
became  more  grave. 

''  The  scalp  of  the  son  of  the  Daring 
•Scout  hangs  in  the  Mohawk  lodge.  Is  his 
knife  rusty  1  Will  he  strike  the  trail  of  the 
Iroquois?"  said  the  Indian  in  conclusion. 

Pierre  drew  the  weapon  from  his  bell 
and  ran  his  finger  across  its  glittering 
blade — and  his  feeling  deepened  into  fury 
as  he  remembered  the  sad  day  in  which 
his  son  had  perished. 

"  Huron,"  he  said  at  length  in  a  stem 
voice,  "Huron!  'Daring  Scout'  will 
strike  the  Mohawk  in  his  village ;"  then, 
recovering  his  wonted  equanimity,  con- 
tinued : 

**  The  braves  probably  went  deep  into 
the  forest  before  they  struck  off  towards 
the  rendezvous — they  will  be  here  yet — 
for  the  current  of  the  river  assisted  you 
forward  ahead  of  them;  it  is  rapid  now. 
Let  us  build  a  fire,  and  pass  the  night 
here.  No  Mohawks  are  outlying  now; 
for  the  party  you  fell  in  with  must  have 
been  a  strong  one,  and  it  is  not  likely  that 
there  is  another  out.  When  the  Hurons 
come  in,  we  can  strike  ofif  through  the 
forest  to  the  trail  of  your  chief." 

The  counsel  seemed  wise  to  the  Indian, 
and  they  prepared  to  bivouac  upon  the 
spot.  About  midnight  the  sound  of  a 
footstep  struck  upon  the  ear  of  the  French- 
man, who  kept  watch,  sitting  at  the  foot 
of  a  tree  shaded  from  the  light  of  the  fire. 

''Qiixi  va  la,"  said  the  hunter,  who 
still  adhered  somewhat  to  his  old  military 
habits:  '^dui  va  la;"  but  the  figure  ap- 
proached, and  the  next  moment  a  Huron 
stalked  up  to  the  fire.  Watook  awoke, 
and  greeted  his  comrade. 

"  The  Hurons  are  scattered,  and  will 
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oome  in  slowly,  for  they  are  very  weary/' 
said  the  stranger.  Hfi  made  no  other 
allusion  to  their  late  defeat. 

When  morning  dawned  four  or  fire 
warriors  had  collected,  and  the  impatient 
Watook  proposed  to  set  out. 

"  No/'  said  the  Huron,  who  had  first 
come  in,  ''more  hraves  come  —  more 
InaTes." 

"They  are  ahready  two  days'  march 
before  us,"  said  Watook;  but  Pierre  coin- 
cided with  the  first.  By  the  hour  of  noon 
about   fifteen  warriors    had   assembled. 


some  of  them  wounded,  and  all  wearied. 
Compelled  by  stem  necessity,  that  night 
they  passed  at  the  place  of  rendezvous, 
and  on  the  following  morn  set  out, 
through  the  forest,  to  strike  on  the  trail 
of  the  Iroquois. 

Night  and  mom  came  and  went,  night 
and  morn  the  captors  and  their  captives 
toiled  on  through  the  pathless  forest.  Still 
on— on  went  the  weary  march;  still  on 
the  rear  of  the  conquering  Mohawks 
hovered  three  dusky  forms— stern,  silent, 
watchful 
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Sybil,  or  the  TwoJ^Taiwru.  By  B.  D'Israeli, 
Esq.,  M.  P. 

^ UCH  is  the  title  of  a  book 

|^.>|%r\  published  a  few  months 
\fi  k%ui  since,  and  appearing  amid 
the  class  of  novels.  It  is, 
indeed,  in  structure,  one 
!Ui%9l  of  that  class,  and  had  it 
not  been  for  the  views  and  sketches  of 
life  contained  in  it,  would  not  be  fittingly 
reviewed  here. 

As  it  is,  it  is  tipolUUal novel;  and  throw- 
ing off  the  supernumerary  characters,  its 
substance  can  be  shortly  given. 

The  two  nations  are  the  rich  and  the 
poor;  the  principal  representatives  of  the 
last  nation  are  Gerard,  the  overseer  of  a 
factory;  Morley,  a  disciple  of  Fourier, 
and  Sybil,  the  daughter  of  Gerard,  like 
her  father,  a  CathoUc,  and  brought  up  in 
a  convent;  besides  these,  there  is  one 
Hatton,  of  Woodgate.  These  are  all  of 
the  people,  all  desirous  to  raise  the 
people,  or  see  them  raised  from  the  mis- 
erable condition  to  which  long  years  of 
tyranny  had  reduced  them  from  the 
happy  state  they  enjoyed  three  centuries 
ago. 


Each,  however,  sought  a  difierentway 
to  efiect  this.  Gerard  wished  to  accom* 
plish  it  by  giving  the  poor  all  political 
privileges  enjoyed  by  the  rich,  and  in  this 
way  to  effect  their  happiness  by  political 
equality.  Morley,  however,  is  the  advo- 
cate of  community,  of  moral  force,  who 
seeks  by  reasoning  to  make  men  truly 
neighbors. 

Looking,  then,  on  a  ruined  monastery, 
Gerard  sees  the  monument  of  the  time 
when  the  rich  and  great  overthrew  the 
monks,  the  only  bulwark  of  the  people; 
when  the  people  struggled  in  vain  to 
retain  that  body,  coming,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, from  themselves,  possessing  large 
estates  which  they  leased  on  easy  terms, 
thus  compelling  the  lay  landholders  to  be 
also  moderate;  Gerard  saw,  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  three  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-five  monasteries,  hos- 
pitals, colleges,  and  chapels,  but  the 
annihilation  of  the  only  human  barrier 
the  poor  ever  possessed  against  the  en- 
croachments of  the  rich.  Morley,  how- 
ever, looked  upon  it  in  a  different  light ; 
he  sighed  over  the  destmction  of  the  most 
perfect  system  of  community  which  ever 
existed. 
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But  Sybil,  gazing  on  them,  beheld  a 
memorial  of  the  epoch  when,  in  England, 
religion  ceased  to  direct  the  every  action 
of  our  life,  in  the  king  on  the  throne,  and 
the  laborer  in  his  cot  She  saw,  indeed, 
that  the  monasteries  afforded  the  poor 
protection  against  the  assaults  of  the 
great;  but  she  saw,  too,  in  their  pos- 
sessions, proofs  that  the  rich  then  loved 
the  poor ;  that  before  that  the  great  had 
often  endowed  the  monasteries  and  hos- 
pitals, which,  in  that  day,  afforded  shelter 
and  relief  as  well  to  those  whom  misfor- 
tune had  deprived  of  food  and  raiment  as 
to  those  whom  malady  had  stricken ;  to 
her  mind,  then,  happiness  for  the  poor 
was  inseparable  from  the  re-establishment 
of  a  religion  which  had  produced  such 
happiness;  for  she  saw  that  from  the  day 
when  England's  rulers  departed  from  the 
faith,  no  buildings  for  the  poor,  no  homes 
for  the  unfortunate  had  ever  been  built 
from  the  property  of  the  rich.  To  sup- 
port this  we  have  Woodgate,  and  its  repre- 
sentative, Hatton,  introduced;  a  place 
free  from  oppressive  landlords,  head  les- 
sees, and  factories,  but  inhabited  by  indus- 
trious mechanics  who  labor  each  on  his 
own  account.  No  church  is  here,  and 
the  people  degraded,  ignorant,  and  bri\tal. 

This,  then,  is  the  moral ;  this  the  de- 
sign of  the  tale,  to  teach  the  lesson,  too 
long  forgotten,  that  religion  is  not  a  word, 
but  a  living,  acting,  directing  principle; 
one,  too,  which  nothing  inherent  in  our 
own  nature  can  supply.  And  further, 
that  no  people  can  be  truly  happy,  unless 
directed,  guided,  and  supported  by  re- 
ligion. 

Here  is  the  hope  for  England.  What 
succeeded  the  Catholic  faith  at  the  refor- 
mation in  England  is  not  religion,  but  a 
mere  phantom,  unsubstantial,  producing 
no  effects  to  show  a  divine  origin.  This 
mast  vanish,  and  be  succeeded  by  the 
Catholic  faith. 

Once  more  must  a  power  exist,  whose 

•way  is  acknowledged  by  all,  which  shall 

teach  the  rich  that  he  is  but  a  steward  for 

i&at»  of  hiB  brethren  to  whom  God  has 


given  less  of  worldly  wealth ;  a  faith  to 
teach  the  proud  to  be  humble,  the  poor  to 
be  contented  with  their  lot. 

When  this  power  is  acknowledged  aa 
in  her  ancient  day, then,  and  not  till  then, 
can  we  expect  to  see  the  condition  of  the 
poor  improved;  then  the  power  which 
for  so  many  years  caused  the  houses  of 
refuge  for  the  poor  and  afflicted  to  aiiae 
in  every  quarter  of  England,  will  bid  her 
wealthier  children  forget  not  those  leas 
fortunate  than  they,  till  those  houses 
again  fill  the  land  with  joy.  It  will  not 
be  the  work  of  a  day,  but  of  years,  and 
not  of  man,  but  of  God,  and  in  God's 
own  time;  for  no  longer  must  we  essay 
to  do  the  work  of  God  in  man's  time,  or 
after  man's  fashion.  The  church  has 
never  perished  in  England,  though  re- 
duced almost  to  nothing  by  the  storms  of 
the  period  of  the  reformation ;  it  has  ever 
stood,  and  from  the  moment  of  the  pass- 
ing away  of  the  cloud  of  civil  war,  ad- 
vanced, drawing,  year  by  year,  her  highest 
dignitaries  from  among  those  who,  weary 
with  treading  far  from  the  paths  of  tralh, 
sought  the  fold  from  which  the  hand  of 
violence  had  torn  their  fathers ;  from  tks 
martyred  Campian,the  first,  we  may  say, 
of  those  put  to  death,  with  all  the  formal- 
ity of  law,  under  the  law  of  Elizabeth, 
who  had  passed  from  the  university  of 
Oxford  to  the  seminary  of  Doway,  down 
to  our  own  day,  when  we  see  them,  not 
singly,  but  in  throngs,  following  the  path 
which  a  Gother  and  a  Challoner  trod. 

Two  millions  of  Catholics  now  tread 
the  English  land,  and  churches  are  scat- 
tered over  the  face  of  the  kingdom;  there 
are  colleges  too,  and  convents.  And 
though  the  law  will  cripple  the  means  of 
the  convents,  and  limit  their  power  of 
beneficence,  still  even  in  their  limited 
sphere  will  they  teach  all  around  them 
that  their  i'aith  is  not  a  dead  faith,  that 
the  religion  which  causes  them  to  leave 
their  families,  their  homes,  all  earthly 
advantages  to  devote  themselves  to  the 
service  of  God  and  their  neighbor,  is  far 
different  from  what  the  ideas  and  notioBS 
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iastiUed  into  them  la  childhood,  which 
thej  hare,  as  it  were,  imbibed  with  their 
mothen'  milk,  hare  led  them  to  foim 
in  their  imaginations  ai  the  church  of 
Rome. 

And  even  if  they  were  entirely  deprived 
of  the  power  of  performing  these  works  of 
mercy,  do  not  all  feel  the  truth  of  these 
wordsof  onr  countryman,Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne? "Men,"  says  he,  "  who  have 
ipent  their  lives  in  generous  and  holy  con- 
templation for  the  human  race;  those  who, 
by  a  certain  heavenliness  of  spirit,  have 
purified  the  atmosphere  around  them,  and 
thus  supplied  a  medium  in  which  good 
and  high  things  may  be  projected  and  per- 
formed,*—give  to  these  a  lofty  place  among 
the  benefactors  of  mankind,  although  no 
deed  each  as  the  world  calls  deeds,  may  be 
ifcorded  of  them.  There  are  some  indi- 
riduals  of  whom  we  can  not  conceive  it 
proper  that  they  should  apply  their  hands 
to  any  earthly  instrument,  or  work  out  any 
definite  act" 

We  called  the  chureh  of  England  a 
phantom,  producing  no  efiects  to  show  a 
sap«natural  origin,  and  we  spoke  not  in- 
oonaiderately. 

More  than  three  hundred  years  has  she 
mled  England ;  during  all  that  period  her 
deigy  have  been  in  the  receipt  of  a  re- 
venue five  times  as  great  in  proportion  as 
that  which  their  Catholic  predecessors 
drew  from  the  people ;  for  three  hundred 
years  have  the  clergy  received  for  their  own 
use  a  revenue,  one  third  of  which  only  went 
ID  the  ancient  clergy,  while  the  other  two 
thirds  went  equally  to  the  poor  and  to  the 
building  or  beautifying  of  the  churehes : 
and  what  have  they  done  1  Wliat  single 
college,  what  house  for  the  poor,  for  the 
sick,  or  for  the  poor  maniac,  have  the 
JBnglish  clergy  raised  ?  From  their  third 
part  the  Catholic  cleigy  built  and  endowed 
colleges,  hospitals,  and  churehes,  but 
their  successors  can  not,  while  many  parts 
which  have  grown  quite  populous  since 
the  reformation,  in  the  manufacturing 
districts,  and  in  London,  are  completely 
^nrchless  and  ministerless. 


A  few  hoases  were  raised  by  Henry 
from  the  spoils  of  the  church,  and  we  are 
told  more  would  have  been  done  but  for 
the  rapacity  of  the  courtiers ;  and  those 
erected  since  are  not  more  attributable  to 
the  Christian  religion,  or  its  influence, 
than  the  caravansaries  of  the  east,  and 
even  of  the  few  houses  for  charitable 
objects  built  since  that  day,  they  were 
chiefly,  like  Chelsea  Hospital,  built  from 
confiscated  property,  very  often  Catholic 
property,  for  that  hospital  was  built  from 
the  confiscated  lands  of  the  earl  of  Der- 
wentwater,  no  Protestant  having  been  put 
to  expense  to  erect  that  noble  hospital. 

The  awakening  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land some  forty  years  ago,  before  which, 
to  use  the  words  of  one  of  their  own 
organs,  it  consisted  "  of  a  clergy  declining 
in  learning,  and  a  people  rapidly  sinking 
into  ignorance  and  infidelity,"  while,  at 
the  same  time,  "all  was  peace  and  self- 
gratulation  in  the  chureh  of  England," 
produced,  it  is  true,  a  sort  of  reaction, 
when  they  saw  that  unless  efforts,  the 
most  extensive  and  persevering,  were 
made,  their  church  would  be  but  a  cypher 
between  the  Catholics  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  Dissenters,  and  those  of  her  chil- 
dren who  had  subsided  into  infidelity,  on 
the  other;  a  very  struggle  for  existence 
commenced,  and  when  ten  bishoprics  in 
Ireland  were  abolished  as  useless,  they 
bethought  themselves  of  endowing  a  col- 
lege, where  clergy  should  be  instructed 
directly  for  Ireland,  where  even  the  Irish 
language  should  be  taught,  to  give  them 
greater  advantage;  schools  and  colleges 
were  set  on  foot,  built  and  endowed ;  but 
this  was  done,  not  from  ''  the  tithes  and 
taxes,  but  from  the  free-will  ofierings  of 
individuals,"  as  they  themselves  admit; 
and  these,  too,  all  from  the  laity,  if  we 
except  that  of  Durham,  in  which  the 
bishop  and  his  chapter  bore  a  considerable 
part 

The  clergy  as  a  body  have  been  but 
lookers  on,  or  at  least  in  the  second  rank 
in  these  foundations.  They  are  not  at- 
tributable to  the  chuTcVi  aa  «l  c^Vrai^Yi. 
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But  we  moit  stopy  and  zetdm  to  our 
book ;  its  aim  to  show  religion  the  only 
true  aid  on  which  to  rely  in  elerating  the 
people,  has  carried  far  beyond  him  or  tlie 
ideas  he  lays  before  ns. 

Besides  this  principle,  this  book  shows 
itself  to  be  the  work  of  one,  not  content 
to  receive  as  true,  and  undeniably  true, 
statements  relating  to  the  past,  because 
engendered  in  the  spirit  of  servility  to  the 
then  reigning  power,  they  were  then  pub- 
lished, and  have  been  copied  by  each  suc- 
ceeding historian. 

He  is  not  content  to  call  certain  ages 
dark,  and  pass  them  by  as  dark,  but  rather 
to  think  as  Coleridge  expresses  it,  that 
they  are  dark  because  we  have  not  light 
enough  to  examine  them.  While  Malt- 
land  and  Hurter,  as  the  representatives 
of  two  bodies  of  laborers  in  England  and 
on  the  continent,  are  at  work  clearing 
away  the  rubbish  of  falsehood  and  mis- 
representation which  have  covered  the 
glorious  works  of  bygone  days,  and  start 
back  in  astonishment  at  their  beauty,  like 
him  who  first,  piercing  the  dust,  ashes, 
and  lava,  beheld  those  glorious  temples 
which  a  physical  revolution  had  buried, 
we  see  D'lsraeli  in  a  novelj  a  work  writ- 


ten to  suit  the  public  taste,  or  at  least  the 
taste  of  a  large  number,  essay  to  tear  off 
the  mask  from  the  actors  in  the  reforma- 
tion and  the  ''gbrious  revolution,"  and 
set  them  out  in  their  native  deformity  ; 
to  show  that  in  the  one  word  ''self"  laf 
all  the  religion  of  the  former,  and  the  pa- 
triotism of  the  latter.  He  has  said  mucli 
plainly,  and  much  more  indirectly;  ex- 
citing the  hope  that  he,  or  some  of  thoat 
around  him  possessing  the  same  feelings, 
will  take  in  hand  to  write  a  history  of 
those  two  epochs. 

The  first  will  be  a  difi&cult  one  for  him, 
a  member  of  the  church  of  England,  to 
show  that  the  reformation  made  the  people 
less  religious.  Cobbett,  though  nomi- 
nally of  the  same  church,  wrote  his,  as 
D'Israeli's  Gerard  would  have,  to  show 
that  the  temporal  condition  of  the  people 
had  been  degraded  by  being  deprived  of 
the  temporal  assistance  of  the  monks  and 
ante-reformation  clergy. 

But  the  history  of  the  **  glorious  revo- 
tion  "  he  could  write  untrammelled  and 
without  embarrassment;  and  we  may 
indulge  the  hope  that  our  prospect  of 
such  a  work  in  a  few  years  is  not  un- 
founded. 


BAPTISM  OP  CHILDREN  OF  INFIDELS. 

(Fiom  Uie  Annali  ofUit  Propaittion  of  Uie  Faith.) 


I  OR  a  long  time  it  was  not 
possible  to  regenerate  in 
the  waters  of  baptism  the 
children  of  infidels,  only 
in  some  isolated  places; 
the  number  of  those  who 
went  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  with 
the  seal  of  baptism  was  still  small,  and 
for  this  reason  we  have  seldom  made  men- 
tion of  it  to  the  pious  readers  of  our  An- 
nals. But,  of  latter  years,  this  benefit  has 
been  extended  in  a  most  consolatory  de- 
gne.    Oar  miaaioaariea,  with  the  assist- 


ance of  the  ahns  of  the  association,  have 
succeeded  in  rendering  it  general  among 
the  principal  Christian  congregationa  of 
Asia;  we  shall  soon  have  much  to  do  to 
reckon  the  young  elect,  with  which  they 
will  people  heaven;  even  now,  the  ac- 
count of  those  whom  they  have  sent  there 
is  sufficiendy  large  to  draw  forth  the  grati- 
tude and  the  admiration  of  our  faith. 
And,  accordingly,  we  offer  it  to  our  asso- 
ciates with  a  religious  eagerness.  It  will 
consist  of  figures  only,  but  figures  are 
very  affecting  when  they  express  a  mnl- 
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titade  of  fouls  gained  for  the  happiness  of 
heaven. 

^  it  is  by  millions  every  year/'  writes 
his  Lordship,  Doctor  Peroeheau^  '*  that  pa- 
rents kill  their  children  in  China.  When 
they  do  not  strangle  them  at  their  births 
they  expose  these  wretched  beings  on  the 
highway,  where  their  bodies  become  the 
food  of  dogs  and  wolves.  The  authorities 
know  thiSf  and  punish  it  not;  no  body 
finds  fault  with  it;  no  body  blames  even 
the  rich,  who  have  not,  like  the  poorer 
diss,  the  excuse  of  want  to  palliate  so 
gnat  a  crime.  It  is  Christian  charity 
ikme  that  feels  alarmed  at  it.  Thanks  to 
ihealms  of  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith, 
we  have  already  saved  a  great  number  of 
orphans,  who  are  indebted  to  you  for  bap- 
tim  and  life." 
'  *<  *  In  times  of  scarcity,  one  would  say 
tka  nature  has  abdicated  its  rights  in  the 
hearts  of  Chinese  pagans.  In  such  times 
we  have  seen  fathers  and  mothers  refuse 
to  share  their  last  handful  of  rice  with 
their  own  children,  who,  after  having 
dinned  their  ears  with  mournful  cries, 
daring  some  days,  have  died  in  a  fright- 
folly  emaciated  state.  Others,  worse  than 
tigers, have  killed  their  new-born  children, 
pinicularly  the  girls,  whom  they  have  cast 
OQt  upon  the  highway,  just  as,  among  us, 
oae  would  throw  out  a  little  puppy  that 
he  does  not  choose  to  rear.  These  poor 
things,  being  exposed  on  the  banks  of 
rivers,  in  the  midst  of  briers  and  bram- 
bles, or  in  some  miry  hole,  utter  heart- 
rending cries,  and  the  selfish  Chinese  is 
nothing  moved  on  seeing  them :  what  do 
I  say  ?  he  laughs  at  it,  as  if  they  were  vile 
animals.  Poor  people !  how  often  have  I 
not  felt  the  bowels  of  compassion  moved 
in  me  at  the  sight  of  so  much  misery ! 
Why  have  we  not  liberty  ?  I  have  oAen- 
times  said  to  myself;  I  would,  at  least, 
then  do,  on  a  small  scale,  what  Saint 
Vincent  of  Paul  accomplished  in  France. 
Vain  wishes !  Not  being  able  to  save  the 
life  of  the  body  of  these  little  children,  I 

*EitneC  from  ■  letter  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bcr- 
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have  sought  to  procure  the  saving  of  their 
souls.  Two  well-trained  men,  having 
some  knowledge  of  medicine,  whom  I 
have  employed  for  the  last  eight  months^ 
have  baptized  six  hundred  and  eighty  of 
them,  of  whom  more  than  five  hundred 
have  already  gone  to  heaven." 

"  *Themission  of  Su-Tchuen  continues 
its  work  of  baptizing  children  in  danger  of 
death,  and  the  Lord  continues  to  bless  it. 
Each  year  the  number  of  those  whom  they 
regenerate  goes  on  increasing. 

It  was,  in  1839,    ....    12,483 

1840,  ....  15,766 

1841,  ....  17,825 

1842,  ....  20,068 

1843,  ....  22,292 
This  year  it  amounts  to  .  .  24,381 
"We  have  remarked  that  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  number  of  these  children  died 
in  the  year  in  which  they  were  baptized. 
Thus,  out  of  the  number  of  1844,  sixteen 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-three 
winged  their  flight,  a  short  time  after- 
wards, to  everlasting  bliss.  These  happy 
souls,  thus  regenerated  by  us  in  the  sav- 
ing waters  of  baptism,  can  they  forget  us  ? 
Can  they  lose  the  remembrance  of  that 
generous  association  which,  under  Qod, 
has  opened  to  them  the  gates  of  heaven  ? 

"We  pay  some  Christians,  men  and 
women,  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
complaints  of  infants,  to  seek  out  ahd 
baptize  those  whom  they  shall  find  to  be 
in  danger.  It  is  easy  for  them  to  meet 
them,  particularly  in  the  towns  and  large 
villages,  where^  on  fair-days,  there  is  to 
be  seen  a  crowd  of  poor  people  reduced  to 
the  greatest  poverty,  who  come  to  ask  for 
alms.  It  is  in  winter,  especially,  that  the 
number  is  highest,  because  want  is  more 
pinching  at  that  time.  You  see  them  on 
the  roads,  at  the  gates  of  the  towns  and 
villages,  or  crowded  together  in  the  streets, 
poor  people  without  number,  with  hardly 
any  clothing,  having  neither  fire  nor  lodg- 
ing, sleeping  in  the  open  air,  and  so  at- 
tenuated   by  the   protracted   torture  of 

*  Extract  firom  a  letter  firomhii  lATd»h,\^  \y)iv 
tor  Peroebcui,  viear-ipoitolM  of  ^-IfSbMcu. 
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hunger,  that  they  ve  nothing  but  skia 
and  bone.  The  women,  who  are,  in  this 
case,  the  moat  to  be  pitied,  carry  on  their 
back  children  reduced  to  the  same  ex- 
.4vemity  ai  themselves.  Our  baptizing 
men  and  baptizing  women  accost  them  in 
the  general  accents  of  compassion,  offer 
them  gratis  pills  for  these  little  expiring 
creatures,  give  often  to  the  parents  a  few 
farthings,  always  with  great  kindness  of 
manner,  and  an  expression  of  the  liveliest 
interest  in  their  situation. 

**  For  these  poor  creatures,  it  is  a  sight 
of  transport,  almost  unheard  of.  They 
willingly  allow  our  people  to  examine  into 
the  state  of  the  child  and  pour  on  its  fore- 
head some  drops  of  water,  which  they  de- 
clare to  be  good  for  it,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  they  pronounce  the  sacramental 
words. 

''Our  Christian  baptizers  are  divided 
into  two  classes.  Some  are  travellers,  and 
go  to  a  great  distance  to  look  for  dying 
children.  Others,  being  attached  to  cer- 
tain stations  in  the  towns  and  large  vil- 
lages, devote  themselves  to  the  same  oc- 
cupation in  their  neighborhood.  I  have 
just  caused  to  be  printed  some  explicit 
rules,  to  direct  them  and  stimulate  them 
in  the  exercise  of  their  noble  functions. 

"  The  men  form  a  special  association, 
which  is  called  the  JlngeUeal  Jhtociatioth, 
EiFery  year,  by  word  of  mouth  or  by  writ- 
ing, I  exhort  all  the  priests  to  spread  wider 
and  wider  this  society,  in  which  I  take  a 
great  interest.  I  hope  to  be  able,  next 
year,  to  give  it  a  much  greater  develop- 
ment, if  the  Lord  keeps  us  in  our  little 
tranquillity.  The  jSngfUUal  JisMoeiaiion 
has  been  only  four  years  in  existence,  and 
it  is  to  its  zealous  co-operation  that  we 
are  indebted  for  our  having  gathered  such 
an  abundant  harvest  from  paganism.  The 
more  exertions  it  will  make,  the  heavier 
will  be  the  expensjes ;  but  can  money  be 
better  employed?  We  reckon  on  the 
charity  of  the  directors  and  members  of 
the  admirable  Association  for  the  Propa- 
gation of  the  Faith." 

ne  sMme  aaaocMon,  established  re- 


cently at  Yun-Nan  by  his  Lordship  Doo- 
tor  Ponsot,  yields  already  its  fruits ;  2,000 
children  of  infideb  were  baptized  dnxiBg 
the  first  aix  months  of  184*1. 

In  Tchay-Kee-ang,  no  year  pastes  ia 
which  they  do  not  baptize  at  least  400. 

In  Xan-See  the  infidels  are  aceustomcd 
to  invite,  of  themselves,  the  Christiana  to 
baptize  their  children,  when  they  are  in 
danger  of  death. 

VkariaU  JipodoUo  qf  Chan^See.^ — 
''There  has  been  awakened  among  ou 
neophytes  a  spirit  of  emulation,  which 
fills  us  with  joy ;  all  are  vieing  with  eaeb 
other  in  zeal  for  the  baptizing  of  dying  or 
exposed  children;  when  we  are  able  to 
save  their  life,  the  contest  is  as  to  who 
shall  have  the  happiness  of  rearing  them 
for  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ.  Our  physi- 
cians have  the  greatest  share  in  this  good 
work;  some  baptize  ten,  others  thirty,  in 
the  year;  the  most  skilful,  or  the  most 
successful,  go  as  far  as  a  hundred  and  up- 
wards. A  Christian  virgin,  called  An- 
gelica Sung,  belonging  to  a  rich  family, 
has  devoted  during  the  last  twenty  yean 
the  entire  of  her  fortune  to  saving  children 
of  her  own  sex.  In  order  to  prevent  the 
killing  of  these  poor  creatures,  which  it 
so  common,  she  used  to  promise  a  reward 
to  those  mothers  who  would  keep  their 
daughters,  binding  herself  to  support  and 
rear  them  at  her  own  expense.  The  soula 
with  which  she  has  peopled  heaven  called 
her,  a  short  time  ago,  to  receive  her  ever- 
lasting reward :  her  daughters  thatsurvived 
her  still  bewail  their  mother  of  adoption, 
and  my  grief  will  be  long  to  be  consoled." 

Provinu  if  Hoo-Quang.i — "I  every 
where  encourage  the  baptizing  of  deserted 
infants,  but  I  can  not  develope,  as  much 
as  I  should  desire,  this  interesting  wock, 
because  I  am  very  poor.  Nevertheleaty 
with  the  aid  of  your  alms  I  have  effected 
a  great  deal.  One  single  Christian  womaa 
has  baptized  four  hundred  and  three  in  the 
space  of  ten  months." 

*  Extract  from  a  letter  of  hit  Lordihip  D^.  Al- 
phonse,  Ticar-apottolie  of  Chan-See. 

t  Extnet  (rom  a  letter  of  hif  Lordship  Dr.  Ri»- 
xolati,  vicar- apoitolie  of  Hoo-Qnaag. 
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Mtmd  (f  Hcng-Sjong*—''  Thejr  are  also 
boiMing  in  the  island  of  Hong-Kong  a 
house  to  Teceive  the  children,  deserted  so 
cruelly  and  in  such  great  numbers,  in  this 
unrortanate  empire.  And  what  should 
r^ouble  our  ardor  for  the  spread  of  the 
holy  work  of  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith 
is,  that  we  owe  to  the  alms  of  the  mem- 
bers, not  only  this  pious  foundation,  but 
likewise  all  the  good  that  is  done  in  the 
island.  The  benefit  which  we  hope  to  de- 
rive from  all  these  expenses  is  the  greater 
for  this  reason,  that  the  poor  Chinese  are 
here  freed  from  the  tyrannical  yoke  of  the 
celestial  emperor,  and  that  they  can,  with 
full  liberty  of  conscience,  render  to  God 
the  only  worship  of  agreeable  odor." 

t-^**  For  the  consolation  of 

your  members,  allow  me  to  make  known 
to  you  a  use  to  which  we  turn  their  alms ; 
they  could  not^  I  think,  be  applied  to  any 
more  agreeable  to  the  wishes  of  their  gene- 
rous hearts. 

•'  You  are  aware  of  what  is,  in  these 
infidel  regioi(s,  the  lot  of  a  number  of 
children  exposed  on  the  highway  :  their 
bodies  are  devoured  by  the  vilest  of  ani- 
mals, and  their  souls  remain  for  ever  de- 
prived of  celestial  happiness.  What  you 
will  with  difficulty  believe  is,  that  the 
avarice  of  the  parents  is  the  most  usual 
cause  of  these  acts  of  infanticide.  It  is 
the  custom  here  that  the  bridegroom 
should  purchase  his  wife.  Now,  the 
more  daughters  a  father  has  to  marry,  the 
less  dear  he  can  sell  them,  because  it  is 
considered  that  being  under  the  necessity 
of  going  to  great  expense  in  order  to  main- 
tain them,  he  is  in  a  hurry  to  get  rid  of 
them.  According  to  this  monstrous  cal- 
culation he  will,  consequently,  sacrifice 
without  pity  five  or  six  children,  in  the 
hope  of  selling  advantageously  his  only 
daughter. 

"  Already,  for  several  years  past,  the 
charity  of  the  vicars-apostolic  had  col- 
lected some  of  these  hapless  creatures, 

*  Extract  from  a  letter  from  Father  Cherabini, 
Fnoeiican  loissioiiarv. 

tExtraet  from  a  letter  from  Father  Gabriel 
Noretta,  Miuor  Obtervaiitiiie« 


who  have  since  become  fervent  Christians, 
and  excellent  mothers  of  a  family.  But 
experience  has  shown  that  for  want  of 
milk,  their  natural  food,  several  of  them 
were  carried  away  by  a  prenaature  deatbj 
and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  last  year  we 
conceived  the  plan  which  we  are  now  car- 
rying into  effect,  of  building  a  hospital,  in 
which,  being  all  collected  together,  they 
can,  at  least,  be  fed  with  sheep's  milk,  our 
poverty  not  allowing  us  to  do  any  better. 

"This  hospital  is  situated  in  a  small 
town,  entirely  inhabited  by  Christians. 
Being  situated  on  a  handsome  hill,  it  is 
sheltered  from  the  violence  of  the  winds 
by  a  ring  of  high  and  uncultivated  moun- 
tains, which  afford  a  pasture  to  the  nurs- 
ing sheep. 

*'  Our  intention  was  to  receive  only  a 
dozen  of  orphans  at  the  utmost.  But 
when  this  asylum  shall  have  become 
known  in  other  parts  of  the  province, 
parents  who  have  still  any  feeling  o€  hu- 
manity in  their  bosom  will,  no  doubt,  pre- 
fer to  bring  us  by  stealth  their  poor  chil- 
dren, rather  than  throw  them  out  as  food 
for  beasts.  Must  we,  in  that  case,  leave 
them  to  perish  at  the  gate  of  the  asylum 
built  to  afford  them  a  shelter?  We  shall 
never  be  guilty  of  such  cruelty.  Although 
the  number  of  those  whom  we  have  re- 
ceived is  beyond  our  resources,  we  shall 
still  continue  to  receive  those  who  shall  be 
presented  to  us;  with  our  heart  full  of 
confidence  in  God,  and  our  eyes  turned 
towards  Europe,  we  shall  adopt  these 
new-comers  in  the  name  of  your  holy  as- 
sociation." 

Siam* — "There  is  among  us  a  num- 
ber of  people  who  practise  medicine. 
When  an  opportunity  offers  itself  to  them 
they  do  not  fail  to  administer  baptism  to 
dying  children;  but  how  much  more 
abundant  would  not  this  harvest  be,  if  we 
could  send  some  people  into  the  neighbor- 
ing cities,  and  even  to  a  distance,  giving 
them  a  yearly  gratuity  of  from  forty  to 
sixty  francs,  both  for  the  medicines  and 

*  Extract  from  a  letter  from  his  Lordihi^  Doc- 
tor Pallegoiz,  vicar-a^UAVe  iA%Vim« 
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travelling  expenses!  One  of  the  phys- 
icianSy  whom  we  have  at  Jtdhia,  used  to 
succeed  in  baptizing  from  sixty  to  one 
hundred  children  every  year^  so  that,  if  I 
«ljpay  be  allo^^ed  the  expression,  a  person 
would  save  a  soul  at  the  cost  of  a  most 
trifling  sacrifice.  Surely  there  is  no  bet- 
ter mode  of  employing  the  alms  of  the  so- 
ciety 7  For  some  years  past  the  number 
of  these  little  angels  who  have  gone  to 
heaven  amounts  to  from  four  to  five  thou- 
sand." 

In  Mongolia,  the  number  which  his 
Lordship  Doctor  Mouly  apprised  us  of 
was  six  thousand  pagan  children,  regene- 
rated when  on  the  point  of  death. 

CoehinrChina,*  —  "You  will  receive 
with  pleasure  some  particulars  concern- 
ing one  of  our  works,  little  in  appearance, 
but  productive  of  great  results  for  the  sal- 
vation of  souls;  I  allude  to  the  pagan 
children  baptized  on  the  point  of  death. 
Eveiy  one  can  take  part  in  it,  but  we  may 
say  that  it  is  principally  the  business  of 
the  women ;  they  can  more  easily  get  into 
the  houses,  and  people  are  less  on  their 
guard  against  them  than  against  men. 
Through  their  charitable  cares  a  consid- 
erable number  of  these  little  creatures 
have  hardly  received  life  before  they  ex- 
changed it  for  the  unending  joys  of  Para- 
dise. 

"  In  a  village,  of  which  the  mayor  is  a 
Christian,  there  exists  a  house  of  nuns, 
whom  his  lordship  sends  out  in  different 
directions  to  look  for  these  hapless  chil- 
dren. They  go,  generally,  two  by  two, 
an  old  and  a  young  one,  and  while  the 
elder  one  enters  into  conversation,  the 
other,  who,  in  good  manners,  should 
leave  her  to  speak,  draws  near  to  the 
mother,  who  is  holding  the  sick  child,  or 
sits  down  near  the  mat  on  which  it  is  left ; 
she  fondles  it,  takes  it  in  her  arms,  and 
whilst  she  caresses  it,  she  succeeds  in 
dropping  on  its  forehead  a  little  water  out 
of  a  bottle  which  she  keeps  concealed  in 
her  long  wide  sleeve.    In  the  course  of 

*  £ztraet  from  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fon- 


last  year  these  nuns  baptized  one  hundred 
and  forty-five,  and  in  the  course  of  about  a 
month  of  the  present,  they  have  reached 
the  number  of  ninety-six. 

'*  On  one  day  they  baptized  eighteen ; 
sometimes  they  meet  only  three  or  four ; 
but  when  they  go  out  questing  for  them, 
there  is  not  a  day  on  which  they  do  not 
make  some  happy  ones.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  they  do  not  return  home 
until  after  a  ^week's  travelling.  They 
stop  on  their  journey  at  the  houses  of  the 
Christians,  who  respect  them  greatly. 
All  their  expenses  are  at  the  charge  of  the 
mission. 

*•  When  the  time  of  sickness  comes  for 
these  children,  how  many  parents  offer  to 
our  nuns  their  newly-born  children  for  a 
few  ligatures,  and  even  for  less !  When 
they  are  already  four  or  five  years  old,  and 
they  find  Christians  who  are  willing  to 
burden  themselves  with  them,  they  buy 
some  of  them.  How  many  other  families 
would  give  them  for  nothing  at  the  age  of 
a  few  days,  or  of  a  few  months!  Ah!  if 
we  had  the  same  advantage  as  in  France! 
If,  like  you,  we  had  large  and  numerous 
hospitals,  they  would  soon  be  filled  with 
these  poor  deserted  beings. 

*'  One  can  not  but  be  sorely  afflicted  at 
seeing  the  small  account  which  the  pagans 
make  of  these  little  creatures.  So  soon  as 
they  are  dangerously  ill,  they  appear  to 
them  only  a  burden.  They  wrap  them 
up  in  a  piece  of  mat,  and  put  them  out  of 
their  sight !  One  of  those  persons  whom 
his  lordship  sends  out  to  baptize  met  in 
this  way  a  child  of  some  days  old,  thrown 
not  far  from  a  house  on  the  dunghill,  its 
face  sunk  in  the  mire.  Happily  it  was 
still  alive,  and  able  to  receive  bapUsro." 

*"The  pagans  can  not  comprehend 
the  zeal  of  our  neophytes  in  seeking  after 
children  in  danger  of  death.  In  order  to 
explain  it,  they  invent  a  thousand  absurd 
stories  :  some  say  that  the  Christians  take 
away  their  souls  and  make  them  their 
own ;  others,  that  they  cast  lots  on  the  in- 

*  Extract  from  a  letter  of  hia  Lordihip  Doctor 
Coenot,  bithop  of  Metellopolia. 
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fants,  in  order  to  make  ihein  die  in  their 
■tead,  and  thereby  prolong  their  own  life. 

''  Childish  as  these  surmises  may  be,  it 
does  not  prevent  them  from  prejudicing 
certain  minds  against  us.  Thus,  a  Chris- 
tian woman  of  this  province  was  arrested 
some  months  ago  by  the  mother  of  the 
child  whom  she  had  just  baptized,  and 
dragged  before  two  petty  military  manda- 
rins who  happened  10  be  in  the  commune. 
They  asked  her  what  she  had  done  to  the 
dying  babe:  she  candidly  owned  all;  and 
these  mandarins,  far  from  punishing,  on 
the  contrary  praised  the  generous  zeal 
which  induced  her  to  do  good  to  the  souls 
of  children. 

"  The  following  is  the  result  of  our  ef- 
forts during  a  series  of  nine  years,  that  is 
to  say,  from  1835  to  IM^:— 

In  lS3o,        133, 

In  1636,       494,  of  whuu     47  hare  surriTcd. 

lnlS37,    1,027,      "  104 

InlS38,       663,      "  110 

In  1839,       729,      "  60 

In  1840,       770,      "  94 

InlMl.    l,8dl,      "  300 

In  1842,    2,265,      "  534 

In  1843,    8,273.      "         1,457 

*'In  western  CocUin-Ciiina,  a  newly 
erected  vicariate: -apostolic,  more  than  a 
thousand  dying  inl'unis  also  received  bap- 
tism in  1843. 

"The  total  numbor  of  infants  baptized 
during  the  year  1843  in  the  Spanish  mis- 
sion of  Tong-King  is  1 1  ,^iOO. 

••  In  western  Tong-King  his  Lordship 
Doctor  Retord,  adding  together  the  num- 
bers of  the  last  twenty  years,  gives  as 
32,558,  the  number  of  children  of  pagans 
baptized  in  danger  of  death.  '  The  greater 
part  of  them  died  a  short  time  afterwards,' 
adds  the  prelate,  '  and  enjoy  supreme  fe- 
licity in  heaven.' " 

• — "  The  enterprising  zeal  of 

his  lordship  of  Metellopolis,  who  had 
given  such  a  happy  impulse  to  the  work 
of  the  baptism  of  infants  in  danger  of 
death,  has  completed  this  first  benefit  by 
endowing    Cochin-China    with   a   new 

*Sxtraet  from  a  letter  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Miche, 


foundation  for  foundling  children.  Many 
houses  for  either  sex  have  been  already 
built  for  this  purpose,  and  filled  with 
young  innocents,  who  receive  there,  in 
addition  to  the  necessaries  of  life,  the  ^kce 
of  baptism  and  a  solid  instruction.  They 
will,  one  day,  bless  divine  Providence  for 
having  taken  them  from  the  arms  of  their 
unnatural  mothers,  in  order  to  place  them 
in  the  arms  of  their  adoptive  father,  who, 
without  neglecting  the  care  of  the  body, 
desires,  above  all,  to  make  them  children 
of  Jesus  Christ.  At  this  moment  his  lord- 
ship is  devising  means  for  multiplying 
these  pious  asylums,  which  promise  so 
much  the  more  for  futurity,  inasmuch  as 
they  will  be  situated,  not  out  of  the  king- 
dom, but  in  the  very  places  where  the 
children  are  found.  This  work  will,  no 
doubt,  entail  great  expense  on  us;  but 
Providence  will  provide  for  it." 

'*  Such  are  the  works  of  your  society,'* 
wrote  some  time  ago  the  directors  of  the 
foreign  missions,  in  a  collective  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  two  councils.  ^*  It  is  you 
who  thus  people  heaven  with  those  inno- 
cent creatures,  who  would  have  been  ex- 
cluded from  it,  if  you  had  not  come  to 
open  its  gates  to  them.  Through  your 
means,  these  children  have  become  the 
friends  of  God,  and  their  gratitude  assures 
to  you  their  protection. 

"  It  is  agreeable  to  us  to  repeat  to  you 
that  no  one  takes  a  greater  interest  than 
we  do  in  the  success  of  the  society  which 
you  direct ;  because  you  are  for  us  a  second 
Providence,  and  that  we  only  exist,  we 
may  say,  through  you.  Accordingly, 
gentlemen,  we  delight  in  associating  our- 
selves to  that  concert  of  benedictions 
which  are  continually  ascending  up  to- 
wards heaven,  in  order  to  call  down  on 
your  heads  a  dew  of  graces,  leith  those 
clouds  of  Utile  children,  who  are  indebted 
to  you  for  the  happiness  of  seeing  God, 
and  with  all  those  martyrs  who,  under  the 
axe  of  the  executioner,  hare  bequeathed 
to  you  so  many  precious  recollections,  and 
made  you  so  many  promises  for  heaven,, 
which  they  ivi\i  nol  C%ii  \o  l^V^?^ 


THE  MITRE  AND  THE  CROSIER. 

(From  a  Lttter  of  Dr.  Milner  in  the  CatboUe  WteUy  Instruclor.) 


USEBIUS,  ihe  celebrated 
church  historian,  and 
friend  of  Constantine  the 
Great,  tells  us  upon  the 
authority  of  Polycrates, 
who  lived  near  the  time 
of  the  apostles,  that  St. 
John  the  Evangelist  wore  a  metal  plate, 
like  that  which  the  Jewish  high  priest 
bore  upon  his  forehead.  The  same  is 
affirmed  of  St  James  the  apostle,  bishop 
of  Jenisalem,  by  St.  Epiphanius.  The 
same  Eusebius,  as  likewise  St.  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  and  the  pagan  historian  Am- 
mianus  Marcellinus,  describes  the  bishops 
of  the  fourth  century  as  wearing  a  sort  of 
crown.  It  appears  fromdiflerent  author- 
ities that  the  bishops,  of  the  Latin  church 
at  least,  wore  some  peculiar  ornament 
upon  thfir  heads  in  the  succeeding  ages; 
hut  there  is  reason  to  doubt  whether  this 
ornament  bore  any  resemblance  with  the 
open  double  pointed  mitre^  before  the 
ninth  or  the  tenth  century.  This  form, 
together  with  its  appropriate  ornament?, 
was  probably  first  adopted,  and  appropri- 
ated to  ih^selves,  in  one  or  other  of 
those  ages,  by  the  Roman  pontiffs ;  as  in 
the  eleventh  century  we  find  more  than 
one  instance  of  the  pope's  granting  a 
special  privilege  to  certain  bishops  to 
wear  the  Roman  mitre ,  and  as  in  the 
twelfth  century  we  read  of  Innocent  II 
placing  his  own  mitre  on  the  head  of  St. 
Malachy,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  then 
upon  a  visit  to  Rome,  by  way  of  a  special 
favor.  Still  even  the  mitres  in  question 
at  their  first  invention  were  very  low, 
being  not  loftier  than  from  three  to  six 
inches,  and  they  continued  comparatively 
low  till  about  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century^  as  we  mey  observe  in  the  figure 
o/'  Sf,  NicbolM,  oa  the  StLXon  foDt  in 


Winchester  cathedral,  in  the  sepulchral 
statues  of  the  bishops  of  Old  Sarum,  since 
removed  to  Salisbury  cathedral;  and  in 
the  statues,  and  other  representations  of 
prelates  in  general,  during  the  ages  in 
question.  During  the  fourteenth  century, 
the  mitres  seem  to  have  arisen  to  about 
the  height  of  a  foot.  That  of  William  of 
Wykeham,  upon  his  monument,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  executed  in  his  life- 
time, is  ten  inches  high;  the  bishop  of 
Limerick's  thirteen.  It  was  not  till  about 
the  sixteenth  century  that  this  episcopal 
ornament  attained  to  its  present  dispropor- 
tionate height  of  a  foot  and  a  half. 

When  the  abbots,  and  other  superiors 
of  certain  grand  religious  communities 
grew  impatient  of  subjection  to  the  juris- 
diction of  their  ordinary  bishops,  they 
eagerly  contended  for  the  ensigns  of  inde- 
pendent authority,  namely,  for  the  pon- 
tifical ornaments,  which  were  the  mitre, 
the  ring,  and  the  sandals.  One  of  the 
first,  if  not  quite  the  first  mitred  abbot  we 
read  of,  was  Egelsinus,  abbot  of  Sl  Au- 
gustine's at  Canterbury.  He,  being  at 
Rome  in  the  year  lOGo,  obtained  of  Pope 
Alexander  II  the  privilege  of  wearinsr  the 
pontilical  mitre,  ring,  and  sandals ;  which 
privilege  is  stated  to  have  been  granted  in 
honor  of  the  said  St.  Augustine,  apostle 
of  England.  This  abbot,  however,  being 
obliged  soon  after  to  leave  his  country, 
and  fly  Into  Denmark  in  order  to  avoid 
the  indignation  of  the  Norman  conquer- 
ors, to  whom  he  had,  by  some  means, 
given  particular  ofifence,  the  privilege  in 
question  was  suspended  till  it  was  re> 
newed  by  Alexander  III,  in  1179,  at  the 
instance  of  Abbot  Roger.  By  this  time 
many  other  abbots  had  obtained  this  mark 
of  dignity,  and  even  regular  oonvenlual 
priors  began  to  solicit  it.    The  freqaencf 
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of  these  graats  becoming  a  subject  of 
complaint  to  the  bishops,  Clement  IV^  in 
tlie  jear  1267,  made  a  decree,  still  extant 
in  the  canon  law,  restraining  mitred  ab- 
bots, who  were  exempt  from  episcopal 
jarisdiction,  to  the  use  of  the  fringed  or 
fecond  order  of  mitres,  on  public  occa- 
sions, and  non-exempt  abbots  and  priors 
lo  the  rimpU  or  third  order  of  that  orna- 
ment.   I  must  observe,  however,  that  it 
would  not  be  safe  to  depend  absolutely  on 
this  decree,  regarding  the  quality  of  the 
mitre,  in  pronouncing  upon  the  rank  of 
may  personage  represented  in  one;   but 
the  other  rule,  concerning  the  height  of 
the  mitre,  may  be  considered  as  infallible, 
as  to  the  period  in  which  such  person 
lived.    It  must  also  be  remarked  that  none 
of  the  Greek  prelates,  of  whatever  rank 
or  country,  except  the  patriarch  of  Alex- 
andria, ever  adopted    the  Latin   mitre. 
Accordingly  they  are  usually  represented 
bareheaded:     This  rule,  however,  does 
not  extend  to  the  Latin  prelates  of  the 
Greek  churches,  after  the  first  crusade, 
nor  to  the  representations  of  Greek  pre- 
lates executed  by  Latin  artists. 

The  Crosier, called  by  different  ancient 
writers  Baeulus  Pastoralis,  Ferula,  Pedum, 
C€Hmbuta,  &c.,  is  mentioned  as  an  epis- 
copal ornament  in  the  sacramentary  of 
8t.  Gregory  the  great,  who  flourished  at 
the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  and  by  his 
contemporary,  St.  Isidore  of  Seville.  The 
use  of  it,  however,  is  traced  much  higher, 
namely,  to  St.  Remigius,  who  governed 
the  see  of  Rheims  at  the  end  of  the  fifth 
eentory,  and  who  bequeathed  by  his  will 
to  one  of  his  friends,  amongst  other  things, 
emnbyiam  argenteamjiguraiam.  Nor  does 
then  teem  any  just  reason  to  doubt,  of 
what  we  are  assured  by  so  many  writers, 
that,  in  the  early  part  of  the  same  century, 
St  Patrick  took  with  him  to  Ireland,  when 
he  went  to  preach  the  Gospel  there,  the 
pastoral  stafiT,  which  afterwards  became 
so  famous  under  the  name  of  the  Staff*  of 
Jemu,  The  Irish,  who  were  accused  by 
the  peevish  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  of  ven- 
enting  the  crosiers  of  their  ancient  saints 


more  than  the  books  of  the  Gospel,  cer- 
tainly held  this  staff  of  their  apostle  in 
such  high  veneration,  that  they  conceived 
the  possession  of  it  gave  a  sort  of  title  to 
the  see  of  Armagh,  and  the  primacyCf 
Ireland.  Hence  their  English  conquerors 
in  the  twelfth  century  took  special  care  to 
convey  this  important  article  to  Dublin 
within  their  own  pale.  That  our  Saxon 
bishops  and  abbots  used  the  pastoral  staff, 
is  plain  from  many  circumstances.  It  had 
been  the  custom,  long  before  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  confessor,  for  the  investiture 
of  episcopal  sees  and  abbeys  to  be  granted 
by  the  delivery  of  this  emblem.  Hence, 
when  St.  Wulstan,  bishop  of  Worcester, 
was  required  by  Lanfranc,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  in  a  synod  held  at  Westmin- 
ster, to  surrender  his  crosier  as  a  mark  of 
his  resigning  his  see,  he  went  and  placed 
it  on  the  tomb  of  the  said  St.  Edward, 
saying  that  he  would  return  it  to  the 
person  from  whom  he  had  received  it. 
It  is  recorded  of  one  of  our  prelates,  Ulf, 
•bishop  of  Dorchester,  that  being  present 
at  the  synod  of  Verceil,  held  by  Leo  IX 
in  1050,  he  had  great  difficulty  to  prevent 
his  pastoral  staff"  from  being  br^n,  as 
he  was  proved  to  be  ignorant  of  the 
duties  of  a  bishop.  It  was,  at  one  time, 
the  custom  to  degrade  episcopal  impos- 
tors, by  breaking  their  staffs  upon  their 
heads. 

The  most  ancient  crosiers  appear  to 
have  been  much  shorter  than  those  of 
succeeding  ages.  That  of  St.  Severinus, 
bishop  of  Cologne,  who  died  in  the  year 
400,  served  him  as  a  walking  stick.  That 
of  St.  Bernard,  the  famous  abbot  of  Clair- 
vauz,  in  the  twelfth  century,  which  was 
preserved  till  the  late  revolution,  in  the 
monastery  of  Afflingham,  near  Bruxells, 
was  not  much  longer.  It  is,  however,  to  be 
observed  that  this  saint  was  a  great  enemy 
to  every  thing  which  had  the  appearance 
of  pomp  or  magnificence,  particularly  in 
monasteries,  and  was  very  violent  against 
the  use  of  the  mitre  by  abbots,  which 
began  to  prevail  in  his  time.  It  is  equally 
certain  that  the  cioaieia  ^eie  %ix<d<&Tk^^ 
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much  more  simple  in  their  construction 
than  they  were  latterly.  They  either  re- 
sembled a  plaiQ  shepherd's  crook,  or,  at 
most,  consisted  of  a  volute,  like  that  in  an 
dbic  capital.  It  is  true,  however,  that 
these  curves,  if  not  the  whole  staflf,  were 
frequently  ornamented  with  ivory  or  the 
precious  metals.  The  length  and  the 
form  of  those  in  question  may  be  judged 
of  by  the  above  mentioned  bas-reliefs  and 
statues,  and  by  all  others  of  the  same 
dates.  Like  the  mitres,  the  crosiers  grew 
taller  and  more  ornamented  after  the 
twelfth  century,  till  the  latter  attained  to 
their  ne  plui  vUra  of  magnificence  and 
elegance  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  as  those  of  William  of  Wyke- 
ham  and  of  Cornelius  O'Deagh  demon- 
strate. It  is  agreed  that  the  abbots,  and 
other  superiors  of  monasteries,  did  not 
borrow  the  use  of  the  pastoral  stafi*,  like 
that  of  the  mitre,  from  the  bishops,  but 
that  they  were  in  the  possession  of  it  in 
every  age  since  the  institution  of  their 
profession,  and  in  every  country,  this 
being  the  chief  ensign  of  their  pastoral 
oflUce,  and  the  mark  of  their  power. 
Though  there  was  no  law  to  restrain  them 
from  vieing  with  the  bishops  in  the  mag- 
nificence of  their  crosiers  (as  was  the  case 
with  respect  to  their  mitres),  yet  there  was 
a  rule  which  required  them  to  hang  a 
iudarium,  or  veil,  to  their  staffs,  by  way  of 
token  that  their  authority  was  of  a  secret 
and  subordinate  nature.  This  token,  ' 
however,  was  generally  laid  aside  by  the 
abbots  of  exempt  abbeys;  but  it  is  always 
seen  attached  to  the  crosiers  of  abbesses, 
from  which  it  hangs  floating  like  an  orna- 
mental flag.  Another  distinction  between 
the  crosiers  of  the  bishops  and  monastic 
superiors,  which,  I  presume,  is  observed 


by  artists  in  general,  regards  the  manner 
of  holding  them.  The  bishop  is  directed 
to  torn  the  crook  of  his  crosier,  as  he  holds 
it  in  his  left  hand,  forward  toward  the 
people,  to  signify  that  his  jurisdiction  ex- 
tends over  them ;  whereas  the  abbot  ought 
to  turn  his  backward,  towards  himself,  to 
indicate  that  his  authority  only  regards 
himself  and  his  private  community.  Few 
antiquaries  are  supposed  to  be  ignoruit 
that  the  pastoral  stafi*  of  an  archbishop  is 
not  a  hooked  crosier,  but  a  processional 
cross.  A  patriarch,  or  primate,  has  two 
transverse  bars  upon  it;  the  pope  has 
three.  The  carrying  of  such  a  cross 
before  a  metropolitan,  in  any  place,  was 
a  mark  that  he  claimed  jurisdiction  there. 
Hence,  when  Geoflry  Plantagenet,  arch- 
bishop of  York,  and  brother  of  Richard  I, 
found  that  he  could  not  be  allowed  to 
have  his  pastoral  cross  carried  before  him 
at  the  second  solemn  coronation  of  that 
monarch,  which  took  place  in  1194,  at 
Winchester,  in  the  province  of  Canter- 
bury, he  became  indignant,  and  refused 
to  assist  at  the  ceremony.  I  have  only  to 
add  that  both  the  mitre  and  the  crosier 
appear  upon  the  monuments  of  many 
modern  bishops  of  the  established  church 
since  the  reformation,  and,  among  others, 
upon  that  of  Bishop  Hoadly,  in  Winches- 
ter cathedral,  and  that  real  mitres  and 
crosiers  of  gilt  metal  are  suspended  over 
the  remains  of  Bishop  Morley,  who  died 
in  1684  ;  and  of  Bishop  Mews,  who  died 
in  1706.  I  must  not,  however,  forget 
what  I  have  learned  from  the  present  Eari 
Marshal,  that  the  mitre,  which  at  the 
present  day  is  barely  seen  on  the  carriages 
of  English  and  Irish  bishops,  is  actually 
worn  by  them  in  the  ceremony  of  a  coro- 
nation, at  which  they  assist. 
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(From  the  Onhodox  Journil  ofUseftil  Knowledge.) 


I  HE  Feast  of  Trumpets 
announced  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year,  and 
as  the  day  which  begins 
a  year  resembles  that 
which  concludes  it — as 
the  sun  is  neither  more 
beautiful  nor  more  radiant  when  it  rises 
than  when  it  sets — mankind  have  thought 
it  necessary  to  mark  it  by  some  circum- 
stance; we  have  our  visits,  our  wishings 
of  a  happy  new  year ;  the  Israelites  sa- 
luted the  first  day  of  the  new  born  year 
with  sound  of  trumpet,  and  Moses  or- 
dained that  on  that  day  sacrifices  should 
be  offered  to  God,  the  king  of  ages. 

The  ^eomenias,  or  first  days  of  each 
month,  were  a  sort  of  continuation  of  the 
htui  of  TntmptU;  it  was  also  a  mark  in 
the  division  of  time.  The  law  did  not 
enjoin  repose  on  the  days  of  the  Neome- 
iiia,but  it  prescribed  sacrifices  and  prayers 
in  the  temple. 

The  Feast  of  Expiation  was  celebrated 
on  the  tenth  day  of  the  month  Tizri,  which 
was  the  first  day  of  the  civil  year;  it  was 
called  also  the  feast  of  Chipjmr,  or  Kippur, 
which  means  pardon ;  the  design  of  its 
institution  was  to  disarm  the  justice  of 
God  by  repentance,  tears  and  sacrifices. 
Thus,  in  order  that  the  new  year  might 
be  happy,they  repented  of  their  sins  com- 
mitted during  the  past  year.  Even  then 
they  knew  that  repentance  is  the  second 
innocence  of  man,  and  that  nothing  is  so 
agreeable  to  God  as  a  contrite  and  humble 
heart.  So  that  Israel,  during  this  festival 
of  pardon,  humbled  itself  to  the  dust,  wept 
and  groaned  before  the  God  of  mercies, 
and  all  the  multitude  of  its  people  falling 
down  before  God  as  one  man,  waited  in 
silence  till  some  drops  from  the  blood  of 


the  sacrifice  fell  on  them  to  wash  them 
from  their  guilt,  and  blot  out  their  sins. 
On  this  festival,  which  was  one  of  the 
most  solemn,  the  high  priest,  after  having 
washed  not  only  his  hands  and  feet,  as 
for  ordinary  sacrifice,  but  having  plunged 
over-head  into  the  laver,  clothed  himself 
in  habits  of  simple  linen ;  splendid  vest- 
ments, ornaments  of  gold  and  silver,  not 
being  suitable  for  an  expiatory  sacrifice, 
he  did  not  clothe  himself  with  any  of  the 
pomps  of  the  aliar,  and  he  advanced 
towards  the  holy  of  holies  in  the  tunic 
worn  by  the  other  priests.  Arrived  at  the 
altar  of  sacrifice,  he  first  immolated  a 
young  bull  and  a  ram  for  his  own  sins 
and  those  of  the  priests ;  he  placed  his 
hands  on  the  heads  of  these  victims,  and 
confessed  his  own  sins  and  those  of  his 
house ;  then  he  received  from  the  princes 
of  the  tribes  two  goats  for  sin,  and  a  ram 
to  be  offered  as  a  holocaust  in  the  name 
of  all  the  multitude.  They  drew  lots  to 
see  which  goat  should  be  immolated  to 
the  Lord,  and  which  should  be  set  at  lib- 
erty. When  the  victims  had  been  desig- 
nated, the  high  priest  took  fire  from  the 
altar  of  incense,  fiUed  a  golden  censer  with 
it,  and  having  put  incense  into  it,  entered 
the  sanctuary  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of 
perfumes.  After  his  prayer  he  raised  up 
the  sacred  veil,  returned  to  the  altar  of 
holocausts,  and  offered  in  sacrifice  the  goat 
on  which  the  lot  of  immolation  had  fallen. 
Then  he  took  some  of  the  blood  of  the 
young  bull  that  had  been  first  offered  in 
sacrifice ;  he  bore  it  in  a  golden  vessel 
behind  the  veil  of  the  holy  of  holies,  and 
then  dipping  his  fingers  into  the  blood  of 
the  victim,  he  sprinkled  it  seven  times 
around  the  ark.  After  this  aspersion  be 
again  came  from  the  Banc\»ax^  ,\oi^^\Sk^ 
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of  the  blood  of  the  goat  which  had  been 
slain,  and  sprinkled  with  it  the  sanctuary, 
the  tabernacle,  and  the  court  During  all 
thjoie  purifications,  he  was  alone  in  the 
presence  of  God ;  he  was  accompanied 
by  none  of  the  other  priests,  and  the 
people,  remaining  without  the  sacred  tent 
or  temple,  could  not  see  him.  The  sanc- 
tuary, the  court,  and  the  altar  having 
been  thus  purified,  the  emissary  goat,  or 
azazel,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  was 
brought  to  the  high  priest,  who,  laying 
his  hand  on  the  head  of  the  goat,  con- 
fessed his  own  sins  and  those  of  the 
people.  When  this  symbolical  ceremony 
was  over,  the  goat,  loaded  with  the  sins  of 
the  people,  and  the  imprecations  of  the 
priest,  was  driven  into  the  desert,  and  set 
at  liberty;  or,  according  to  others,  was 
driven  down  a  precipice  in  which  it  per- 
ished. It  was  not  till  after  the  accom- 
plishment of  these  various  rites  that  the 
priest  resumed  the  dress  worn  on  great 
solemnities:  the  ephod,  the  rational,  and 
the  robe  of  blue.  Clothed  in  this  magni- 
ficent attire,  he  offered  two  rams  as  a 
holocaust,  one  for  himself,  and  the  other 
for  all  the  children  of  Israel.  Thus  termi- 
nated the  Feast  of  Expiation  amongst  the 
Hebrews,  a  festival  teeming  with  pro- 
phetic figures,  to  appease  the  Most  High, 
that  his  mercy  might  disarm  his  justice. 
The  men  who  lived  under  the  old  law  had 
to  offer  in  sacrifice  only  bulls  and  hoifers, 
goats  and  rams,  lambs  and  doves,  bread 
and  wine,  fruits  and  flowers.  And  Jeho- 
vah, awaiting  the  great  expiation,  the 
great  sacrificer  and  the  great  victim,  con- 
descended to  receive  these  offerings,  the 
mysterious  symbols  of  the  sacrifice  of  the 
new  law,  which  is  the  only  sacrifice  wor- 
thy of  the  Divine  Majesty,  since  it  is  a 
God  immolated  to  a  God ! 

The  Feast  of  Tabernacles  was  to  the 
Jews  what  Corpus  Christi  is  to  us — the 
most  pleasing,  and  the  most  poetic  festi- 
val—^  the  festival  of  the  fields  and  fine 
weather,  the  festival  of  palms  and  verdure. 
This  solemnity,  which  the  people  of  God 
celebrated  with  so  much  fondness,  was 


instituted  to  remind  the  children  of  Israel 
that  they  had  long  sojourned  in  the  desert, 
without  having  any  fixed  dwellings, with- 
out houses,  without  cities,  and  that  they 
went  wherever  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  con- 
duct them.  By  thinking  of  the  time  spent 
in  the  desert  in  marching  through  the 
lands  of  Moab  and  Ammon,  the  Jews 
were  forcibly  reminded  of  all  the  prodigietf 
performed  in  their  behalf,  and  of  all  the 
blessings  shed  on  them  ;  of  the  cloud  fay 
day,  and  the  pillar  of  fire  by  night;  of  the 
water  gushing  from  the  rock  under  the 
rod  of  Moses,  and  of  manna  falling  from 
heaven  ;  and  mind  it  is  good  and  salutary 
for  nations,  as  well  as  for  individuals,  to 
remember  early  times,  the  days  of  infancy ; 
for  when  the  thoughts  of  innocence  return 
to  the  mind,  men  feel  themselves  better 
and  purer,  lest  too  wide  a  chasm,  too 
glaring  an  inconsistency  should  be  pre- 
sented between  their  present  and  past 
lives.  With  great  joy  during  the  beauti- 
ful closing  season  of  the  year,  when  the 
earth  was  teeming  with  abundance,  and 
fruits,  and  rich  harvest  covered  the  land, 
did  the  children  of  Israel  go  forth  from 
their  stone  dwellings,  from  their  cities 
liegirt  with  high  walls,  and  pour  them- 
selves abroad  in  the  country,  to  live  during 
seven  days  and  seven  nights  under  the 
cooling  shade  of  bowers  fonned  of  the 
branches  of  trees.  There  was  an  end  to 
care,  to  labor,  to  business,  to  the  din  and 
tumult  of  cities ;  the  perfumed  air  of  the 
country,  the  smiling  aspect  of  the  fields, 
the  joy  of  meals  eaten  in  common  under 
shady  bowers,  the  harmony  of  sacred  can- 
ticles, poetry,  and  that  peaceful  content 
which  accompanies  religious  festivals, 
spread  joy  and  happiness  around. 

At  that  time  young  men  went  out  into 
the  forests,  and  along  the  banks  of  streams, 
and  bore  away  from  the  trees  their  most 
bushy  branches;  then,  bending  under  their 
green  burdens,  returned  to  their  fathers, 
to  their  mothers,  to  their  sisters,  and  the 
family  united  in  raising,  strengthening, 
and  ornamenting  the  tent  or  tabernacle 
which  they  had  to  inhabit  during  this  holy 
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and  joyous  week.  We  see  people  who 
ve  fond  of  festirals^  and  kings  who  wish 
to  grant  them  to  them  in  order  to  prevent 
diseotttent  a^nst  their  power ;  but  these 
festiTalSy  in  spite  of  all  the  decrees,  the 
edicts,  and  the  laws  passed  to  establish 
and  render  them  popular,  still  remain 
without  expressions  of  joy,  without  signs 
of  happiness,  witliout  chance  of  lasting ; 
under  porticos,  raised  at  great  expense, 
the  crowd  passes  with  indifference ;  curi- 
osity prompts  them  to  open  their  eyes,  but 
their  hearts  do  not  beat  with  enthusiasm ; 
know  you  the  reason  ?  because  the  God 
of  our  old  country,  the  God  who  rejoiced 
the  youth  of  our  fathers,  is  not  invited  to 
these  festivals,  and  because  they  originate 
from  a  design  that  is  neither  pure,  just, 
DOT  religious.  It  was  not  thus  amongst 
the  people  of  God ;  and  this  is  the  reason 
that  their  rejoicings  have  survived  all  the 
sorrows  of  centuries,  and  even  more  in 
the  sorrowful  synagogues  of  the  Jews, 
tfaeie  is  still  a  pale  reflection  of  the  Feast 
tf  Tybemadea,  How  beautiful  those 
poetic  solemnities  must  have  been  in  the 
fields  of  Idumea,  under  such  an  azure 
Aj,  when  the  inhabittints  of  the  cities, 
joining  those  of  the  country,  ga?e  anima- 
tion to  all  those  solitudes,  enlivened  the 
IttUs  and  the  valleys,  covering  their  sides 
and  the  banks  of  torrents  with  their  thou- 
sands of  leafy  dwellings.  Do  you  see  that 
kmg  file  of  men  and  women,  of  old  men 
and  children  1  Through  the  tents  of  the 
people  they  walk  in  processional  order  to 
the  tabernacle  of  the  Lord.  The  little 
ehildxen  and  their  mothers,  the  young  men 
and  maidens,  the  old  men  and  the  priests 
are  carrying  in  their  hands  branches  of 
pafan,  willow,  myrtle,  and  citron.  To 
the  branches  of  the  last  the  golden  fruit  is 
still  hanging,  and  all  the  multitude,  bear- 
ing green  branches,  presents  at  a  dis- 
tance the  appearance  of  a  moving  forest 
Around  the  altar  of  holocausts,  on  which 
sacrifices  are  ofiered  morning  and  even- 
ing, the  priests  pour  wine  and  oil,  and  the 
pure  water  of  the  fountain  of  8iloe,  and 
whilst  the  high  priest,  dothed  in  his  aiure 


robe  fringed  with  golden  bells,  prays  for 
Israel,  Israel  shake  all  their  branches  and 
all  their  palms,  and  cry  aloud  to  the  Lord, 
Hosanna!  hosanna!  On  which  accotint 
this  festival,  which  was  celebrated  at  the 
beginning  of  autumn,  is  called  the  Fmit 
of  Hosanna,  and  the  Feast  of  Palma. 

There  was  also  the  Feast  of  Lots,  or  the 
Feriival  of  Purim  or  Phurim,  established 
in  memory  of  the  deliverance  of  the  Jews, 
whom  Amen  had  intended  to  destroy ;  it 
came  in  the  month  of  ,Adar,  which  an- 
swers to  our  February.  Before  drawing 
lots,  the  Hebrews  always  offered  an  alms ; 
by  the  urn  in  which  the  dice  stood,  they 
placed  another  to  receive  the  piece  of 
money  destined  for  the  reUef  of  those  who 
were  compelled  to  eat  with  tears  the  hard 
bread  of  misery ;  so  that  we  see  it  has 
been  long  customary  amongst  men  to  gain 
Almighty  God  in  some  way  or  other,  and 
arrange  him  on  their  side ;  before  drawing 
lots  they  gave  an  alms,  in  order  to  render 
fortune  favorable. 

The  day  on  which  Judith  had  delivered 
Israel,  by  killing  Uolofernes,  continued  to 
be  observed  as  a  festival  long  after  the 
brave  woman  of  Bethulia  had  descended 
with  glory  to  the  tomb  of  Manasaes. 

The  anniversaries  of  the  DediuUion  of 
the  Temple,  of  the  Death  <f  J^fiamor,  of 
the  discovery  of  the  sacred  fire  under  Ne- 
hcmia,  of  the  feast  of  Xylophoms,  on 
which  they  carried  wood  to  die  temple, 
were  sanctified  by  repose  and  prayer,  by 
hymns  and  sacrifices.  These  days  were 
alike  pleasing  to  the  people  and  to  God, 
for  they  were  all  remembrances  of  coun- 
try ;  and  it  is  God  who  has  put  love  of 
country  into  the  heart  of  man ;  on  the  day 
that  he  commanded  them  to  honor  the 
tombs  of  their  ancestors,  to  follow  the 
laws  given  to  their  fathers,  to  preserve 
their  usages,  to  defend  the  altar«  the  tem- 
ple or  the  tabernacle  at  which  they  had 
prayed;  on  that  day  he  gave  them  a  com- 
mand to  love  their  country ;  for  country 
is  the  past  guarded  by  the  present,  and 
leagued  with  the  future.  It  is  the  living 
generation  watching  over  the  ashes  of 
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geDerations  passed  away,  and  exclaiming 
to  those  that  have  to  follow  :  Love  what 
we  have  loved ;  honor  what  we  have  hon- 
ored, and  let  our  God  always  he  your 
God  I    Do  people  who  love  change  love 


their  country?  1  think  not  The  nuua 
who  pulls  down  the  house  of  his  father^ 
and  who,  to  live  at  his  ease,  displacei  the 
tomb  of  his  mother,  is  hot  a  lespeclfal 
son. 


RECEPTION  OF  THE  FRENCH  CLERGY  IN  ENGLAND. 

(From  ChtrieB  Butler's  Memoin.) 


lOWARDS  the  end  of  the 
nioDth  of  August,  1792, 
the  national  assembly  of 
France  passed  a  decree, 
v  iiich  ordered  that  all  ec- 
ci^iiastics,  who  had  not 
taken  the  civil  oath — an 
oath  which  no  conscientious  and  well- 
informed  ecclesiastic  could  lawfully  take — 
or  who,  having  taken  it,  had  retracted  it, 
should,  within  the  term  of  eight  days,  quit 
their  diocesses,  and,  within  the  term  of 
fifteen,  leave  the  kingdom,  under  pain  of 
imprisonment  for  ten  years. 

This  decree,  the  massacres  of  the  second 
and  third  of  the  following  September,  the 
subsequent  massacres,  a  subsequent  de- 
cree of  deportation,  and  finally,  the  French 
invasion  of  Holland,  where  large  numbers 
of  the  lay  emigrants  and  deported  priests 
had  taken  refuge,  occasioned  the  arrivals 
of  them,  in  large  numbers^  in  England ; 
so  that,  in  the  end,  the  number  of  deported 
priests  exceeded  eight  thousand  ;  and  that 
of  lay  emigrants  exceeded  two  thousand ; 
we  may  add  to  them  the  foreign  and  Eng- 
lish nuns,  who  took  refuge  in  this  country. 
At  the  respectable  and  afflicting  specta- 
cle, which  so  many  sufferers  for  conscien- 
tious adherence  to  religious  principle,  pre- 
sented, the  English  heart  showed  all  its 
worth.  A  general  appeal  to  the  public 
was  resolved  upon.  The  late  Mr.  John 
Wilmot,  then  member  of  parliament  for 
the  city  of  Coventry,  took  the  lead  in  thia 


work  of  beneficence.  The  plan  of  it  ^ 
concerted  by  him,  Mr.  Edmund  Burke» 
and  Sir  Philip  Metcalfe.  An  address  to 
the  public  was  accordingly  framed  by  Mr. 
Burke,  and  inserted  in  all  the  newspapers. 
It  produced  a  subscription  of  33,775/.  15s. 
did.  This  ample  sum,  for  a  time,  sup- 
plied the  wants  of  the  sufferers.  At 
length,  however,  it  was  exhausted;  and, 
in  the  following  year,  another  subscriptioa 
was  set  on  foot  The  venerable  name  of 
King  George  III  appeared  first  on  this 
list.  This  subscription  amounted  to  the 
sum  of  41,3042.  i2a.  6ld.  But  this,  too, 
was  exhausted. 

The  measure  of  private  charity  being 
thus  exceeded,  parliament  interposed,  and 
from  December,  1793,  voted  annually  a 
sum  for  the  relief  of  the  ecclesiastic  and 
lay  emigrants.  This  appears,  by  an  ac- 
count which  the  writer  received  from  Mr. 
Wilmot,  to  have  reached,  on  the  seventh 
day  of  June,  1806,  the  sum  of  1,864,8251. 
9s.  Sd.  The  management  of  these  sums 
was  leA  to  a  committee,  of  which  Mr. 
Wilmot  was  the  president ;  and  the  com- 
mittee confided  the  distribution  of  the 
succors  of  the  clergy  to  the  bishop  of  St. 
Pol  de  L6on.  A  general  scale  for  the 
distribution  of  the  succors  was  fixed;  the 
bishops  and  the  magistracy  received  an 
allowance  somewhat  larger  than  others ; 
but  the  largest  allowance  was  small,  and 
none  was  made  to  those  who  had  other 
means  of  subsistence.    The  munificence 
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of  parliament  did  Dot,  however,  suspend 
the  continuance  of  private  chanty.  Indi- 
vidual kindness  and  aid  accompanied  the 
emigT*nt8  to  the  last  Here  the  writer 
begs  leave  to  mention  an  instance  of  the 
splendid  munificence  of  the  late  Earl  Ross- 
lyn*  then  chancellor  of  England.  It  was 
mentioned  at  his  lordship's  table,  that  the 
chancellor  of  France  was  distressed  by  not 
being  able  to  procure  the  discount  of  a 
bill  which  he  had  brought  from  France. 
••  The  chancellor  of  England,"  said  Lord 
Rosalyn,  ''is  the  only  person  to  whom 
the  chancellor  of  France  should  apply  to 
discount  his  bills."  The  money  was  imme- 
diately sent ;  and,  while  the  seals  remained 
in  his  bands,  he  annually  sent  a  sum  of 
equal  amount  to  the  chancellor  of  France. 

At  Winchester,  at  Guildford,  and  in 
other  places,  public  buildings  were  ap- 
propriated for  the  accommodation  of  the 
clergy.  In  the  hurry  in  which  they  had 
been  forced  to  fly,  many  of  them  had  been 
obliged  to  leave  behind  them  their  books 
of  prayer.  To  supply,  in  part,  this  want, 
the  university  of  Oxford  printed  for  them 
two  thousand  copies  of  the  Vulgate  ver- 
sion of  the  New  Testament,  from  the  edi- 
tion of  Barbou;  and  the  late  marquis  of 
Buckingham  printed  an  equal  number  of 
copies  of  the  same  sacred  work,  at  his 
own  expense. 

Every  rank  and  description  of  persons 
exerted  itself  for  their  relief.  There  is 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  money  con- 
tributed for  this  honorable  purpose,  by 
individuals  whose  donations  never  came 
before  the  public  eye,  was  equal  to  the 
largest  of  the  two  subscriptions  which 
have  been  mentioned.  To  the  very  last, 
Mr.  John  Wilmot  continued  his  kind  and 
minute  attention  to  the  noble  work  of 
humanity.  It  adds  incalculably  to  its 
merit,  that  it  was  not  a  sudden  burst  of 
beneficence ;  it  was  a  cool,  deliberate,  and 
systematic  exertion,  which  charity  dicta- 
ted, organized,  and  continued  for  a  long 
locoession  of  years ;  and  which,  in  its  last 
year,  wis  as  kind,  as  active,  and  as  ener- 
getic as  in  its  first 
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Among  the  individuals  who  made  them- 
selves most  useful,  one  unquestionably 
holds  the  first  place.  ''At  the  name," 
says  the  Abbe  Barruel,  ''of  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Silbum,  every  French  priest  raises  his 
hand  to  heaven,  to  implore  its  blessings 
on  her."  The  bishop  of  St  Pol  took  his 
abode  in  her  house,  and  it  soon  became 
the  central  point  to  which  every  French- 
man in  distress  found  his  way.  It  may 
easily  be  conceived  that,  great  as  were  the 
sums  appropriated  for  the  relief  of  the 
French  clergy,  the  number  of  those  who 
partook  of  them  was  so  large  as  to  make 
the  allowance  of  each  a  scanty  provision, 
even  for  bare  subsistence ;  so  that  all  were 
obliged  to  submit  to  great  privations,  and, 
from  one  circumstance  or  other,  some 
were  occasionally  in  actual  want  Here 
Mrs.  Silbum  interfered.  Where  more 
food,  more  raiment,  more  medicine,  than 
the  succors  afforded  were  wanted,  it  was 
generally  procured  by  her,  or  her  exer- 
tions. Work  and  labor  she  found  for  those 
who  sought  them.  The  soothing  word, 
the  kind  action,  never  failed  her.  All  the 
unpleasantness  which  distress  unavoida- 
bly creates  she  bore  with  patience.  Her 
incessant  exertions  she  never  abated.  The 
scenes  thus  described  by  the  writer,  he 
himself  witnessed;  and  all  who  beheld 
them  felt  and  remarked  that  much  of  the 
success,  and  the  excellent  management 
which  attended  the  good  work,  was  owing 
to  her.  To  use  the  expression  of  a  French 
prelate,  "the  glory  of  the  nation,  on  this 
occasion,  was  increased  by  the  part  which 
Mrs.  Silbum  acted  in  it"  On  the  final 
closing  of  the  account,  his  majesty  was 
graciously  pleased  to  show  his  sentiments 
of  her  conduct  by  granting  to  her  an 
annual  pension  of  1002.  for  her  life ;  never 
was  a  pension  better  merited. 

On  the  other  band,  the  conduct  of  the 
objects  of  this  bounty  was  most  edifying. 
Thrown,  on  a  sudden,  into  a  foreign 
country,  difiering  from  theirs  in  language, 
mannera,  habits,  and  religion,  the  uniform 
tenor  of  their  decorous  and  pious  lives 
obtained  for  them  univenal  regard.  Their 
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attachment  to  their  religious  creed  they 
neither  concealed  nor  obtruded.  It  was 
evidently  their  first  object  to  find  oppor- 
tunities of  celebrating  the  sacred  mysteries, 
and  of  reciting  the  offices  of  their  liturgy. 
Most  happy  was  he  who  obtained  the 
cure  of  a  congregation;  or  who,  like  the 
Abbe  Caron,  could  establish  some  institu- 
tion useful  to  his  countrymen.  Who  does 
not  respect  feelings  at  once  so  respectable 
and  so  religious?  Hence  flowed  their 
cheerfulness  and  serenity  of  mind  above 
suflfering  and  want  "I  saw  them,"  a 
gentleman  said  to  the  writer  of  these 
pages,  "  hurrying,  in  the  bitterest  weather, 
over  the  ice  of  Holland,  when  the  French 
invaded  that  territory.  They  had  scarcely 
the  means  of  subsistence ;  the  wind  blew  ; 
the  snow  fell;  the  army  was  fast  ap- 
proaching, and  they  knew  not  where  to 
hide  their  heads;  yet  these  men  were 
cheerful."  They  did  honor  to  religion ; 
and  the  nation,  that  so  justly  appreciated 
their  merit,  did  honor  to  itself. 

The  lay  emigrants  were  chiefly  com- 
posed of  the  provincial  nobility.  Their 
willing  exertions  to  increase  their  small 
subsistence  were  truly  honorable.  With 
this  view,  magistrates  became  preceptors ; 
painting,  drawing,  and  music  were  taught 
by  ladies  who,  in  hnppier  hours,  had 
learned  them  for  ornament ;  the  son  re- 
fused no  occupation  which  gave  him  the 
means  of  assisting  his  parent ;  the  daugh- 
ter was  the  maid  of  all  work  to  her  family. 
It  is  surprising  how  soon  they  qualified 
themselves,  in  one  form  or  other,  for  useful 
employments;  none  thought  that  a  dis- 
grace which  attachment  to  his  king,  or 
love  of  his  religion  made  necessary. 

Having  mentioned  the  edifying  conduct 
of  the  French  deported  clergy,  and  French 
emigrant  laity,  during  this  dreadful  era  of 
the  revolution,  it  remains  to  make  a  simi- 
lar short  mention  of  the  conduct  of  the 
emigrant  nuns.  The  pious  tenor  of  their 
conventual  lives  has  been  faithfully  de- 
scribed by  the  Rev.  Mr.  John  Fletcher,  the 
Roman  Catholic  pastor  of  Weston-Under- 
wood,  in  Buckinghamwhire,  in  the  third 


of  his  learned,  elegant,  and  instmctive 
Sermons  on  various  Religions  and  MoieI 
Subjects,  a  work  expressing  the  doetiiiie 
jind  morality  of  the  Gospel,  in  the  mild 
attractive  language  of  Saint  Francis  of 
Sales. 

When  the  hour  of  trial  came,  the  COB- 
duct  of  these  pious  recluses  was  uniformly 
edifying.  On  every  occasion  they  exhib- 
ited the  greatest  patience  and  fortitude, 
and  an  unconquerable  adherence  to  prin- 
ciples. The  French  philosophers  had 
unceasingly  predicted  that  the  doors  of  the 
convents  would  be  no  sooner  opened,  umI 
their  inmates  legally  emancipated  from 
their  vows,  than  they  would  rush  to  free- 
dom, marriage,  and  ^dissipation.  Of  this 
there  was  hardly  an  instance;  while  the 
conduct  of  an  immense  majority  invari^y 
showed  how  sincerely  they  despised  both 
the  blandishments  and  the  terrors  of  the 
world  which  they  had  quitted.  Some  of 
them  braved  persecution,  and  even  deftlh 
itself,  in  its  most  hideous  form.  On  one 
occasion  the  fatal  cart  conveyed  the  sape^ 
rior  of  a  convent,  and  all  her  clausml 
family,  to  the  guillotine.  In  the  road  to  it 
they  sung,  in  unison,  the  litanies  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.  At  first  they  were  received 
with  curses,  ribaldry,  and  the  other  usnal 
abominations  of  a  French  mob.  But  it 
was  not  long  before  their  serene  demeanor 
and  pious  chant  subdued  the  surrounding 
brutality ;  and  the  multitude  attended 
them,  in  respectful  silence,  to  the  place  of 
execution.  The  cart  moved  slowly;  all 
the  while  the  nuns  continued  the  pious 
strain.  When  the  cart  reached  the  guil- 
lotine, each,  till  the  instrument  of  death 
touched  her,  sustained  it.  As  each  died, 
the  sound  became  proportionably  weaker ; 
at  last  the  superior's  single  note  was 
heard,  and  soon  was  heard  no  more.  For 
once  the  French  mob  was  afiected;  in 
silence,  and  apparently  with  some  com- 
punctious visitations,  they  returned  to 
their  homes. 

Throughout  their  dispersion  the  nuns 
retained,  undiminished,  their  attachment 
to  their  religious  rule.   Whenever  oppor- 
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tunily  offered,  they  formed  themselves 
inlD  bands  for  its  observance;  and  the 
inmlated  individual  seldom  failed  to  prac- 
tise it  to  the  utmost  of  her  power.  Some- 
times by  succession  or  heirship,  or  from 
some  other  circumstance,  wealth  came  in 
tkeir  way,  but  their  spare  diet,  seclusion 
fiom  the  world,  and  regular  prayer,  con- 
tmoed;  and  what  was  not  necessary  to 
supply  their  wants  of  the  first  necessity, 
was  charitably  distributed. 

That  this  picture  of  their  conduct  is  not 
exaggerated  all  must  acknowledge,  who 
ittve  seen  the  rehgious  communities,  to 
vhom  the  incomparable  munificence  of 
this  country  afiforded  an  asylum.  No  one 
kas  seen  them  without  being  edified  by 
tkeir  virtues,  at  once  amiable  and  heroic ; 
few,  without  acknowledging  their  happi- 
ness. Their  resignation  to  the  persecu- 
tion which  they  so  undeservedly  suffered, 
their  patience,  their  cheerfulness,  their 
regular  discharge  of  their  religious  ob- 
servances, and,  above  all,  their  noble  con- 
fidence in  divine  Providence,  have  gained 
them  the  esteem  of  all  who  have  known 
them.  At  a  village  near  London  a  small 
community  of  Carmelites  hved,  for  several 


months,  almost  without  the  elements  of 
fire,  water,  or  air.  The  two  first  (for 
water,  unfortunately,  was  there  a  vend- 
ible commodity)  they  could  little  afford 
to  buy;  and  from  the  last  (their  dress 
confining  them  to  their  shed)  they  were 
excliAded.  In  the  midst  of  this  severe  dis- 
tress, which  no  spectator  could  behold 
unmoved,  they  were  happy.  Submis- 
sion to  the  will  of  God,  fortitude,  and 
cheerfulness,  never  deserted  them.  A  few 
human  tears  would  fall  from  them  when 
they  thought  of  their  convent ;  and  with 
gratitude — the  finest  of  human  feelings — 
they  abounded.  In  other  respects,  they 
seemed  of  another  world.  "  Whatever 
withdraws  us,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  ''from 
the  power  of  our  senses  ;  whatever  makes 
the  past,  the  distant,  or  the  future  predom- 
inate over  the  present,  advances  us  in  the 
dignity  of  rational  beings."  It  would  be 
difficult  to  point  out  any  to  whom  this 
observation  can  be  better  applied  than 
these  venerable  ladies — any  who  are  more 
withdrawn  from  the  power  of  the  senses — 
over  whose  lives  the  past,  the  distant,  and 
the  future,  more  predominate,  or  over 
whom  the  present  has  less  influence. 


SUNSET  ON  THE  MOUNTAIN  TOP. 


All  joyous  at  my  feet  the  valley  smiled, 
With  many  a  meadow  smooth,  and  woodland  green, 
While  distant  were  the  azure  mountains  seen, 
And  round  were  rocks  in  rude  confusion  piled; 
Scarce  stirred  the  forest,  as  the  warm  air,  mild 
And  sweet,  breathed  through  it ;  while  the  sunset  sheen. 
Gladdening  the  holy  quiet  of  the  scene. 
Gilded  the  landscape  fair,  and  ruins  wild. 

But  glancing  o*er  the  beautiful,  the  rude, 
I  gazed  where  the  dim  distance  faintly  lent 
Its  gray  tints  to  the  sky,  with  which  it  blent. 

While  mem'ry  through  the  past  her  flight  pursued, 
And  thought— not  of  the  fairy  outline  spread  to  view- 
But  of  warm  hearts  beyond,  the  loved,  the  tried,  the  true. 
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FOREIGN. 
GsRMAmr.— TheGermano-Catholic  schism 
has  just  experienced  a  defection  which,  though 
not  the  first,  has  no  less  produced  a  profound 
impression  in  Germany ;  it  may  even  be  looked 
on  as  a  symptom  of  the  inevitable  dissolution 
of  the  entire  sect.  Southern  Germany  seemed 
to  offer  to  Rongism  a  ground  far  less  favorable 
for  its  extension  than  Prussia,  where  it  had 
its  birth,  or  than  Saxony  and  the  adjoining 
•overeignties.  Baden  and  Wurtemberg,  es- 
pecially, although  both  these  states  had  sup- 
plied to  the  revolt  a  few  bad  Catholic  priests, 
having  a  long  time  ago  become  highly  corrupt 
both  in  doctrine  and  In  morality,  showed  them- 
selves particularly  opposed  to  this  incompre- 
hensible system,  self-styled  Catholic.  In  vain 
did  one  Butterstein,  a  suspended  priest,  who 
had  been,  during  several  years,  confined  in  a 
state  prison  for  some  civil  misdeeds,  endeavor 
to  avail  himself  of  the  earliest  days  of  his  en- 
largement to  declare  himself  a  Kongist,  and  to 
invite  some  individuals,  without  a  belief  of  any 
kind,  to  form  themselves,  under  his  direction, 
into  a  Rongian  community.  This  summons 
received  so  little  attention  that  its  author  igno- 
miniously  trailed  his  vile  apostleship  through 
all  the  taverns  of  Stutgard.  But  at  that  very 
time  there  unexpectedly  arose,  on  the  horizon 
of  Wurtembergian  Rongism,  a  kind  of  comet, 
whose  appearance  was  hailed  with  confused 
acclamations  by  all  the  in-misbelievers  of 
Germany.  This  man  was  Julian  Cbownitz — 
luually  called  Joseph  Chovanetz— who,  under 
thifl  latter  name,  had  .won  for  himself  a  repu- 
tation in  the  romantic  literature,  and  in  the 
journals  of  that  class.  At  that  time  he  hap- 
pened to  be  the  conductor  of  a  journal  called 
the  Ulm  Quick  Poit  (PosU  AcceUree  d'Ulm), 
in  which  city  he  held  his  residence.  This 
writer,  by  birth  a  Catholic,  but  not  one  in 
belief,  all  at  once  embraced  Rongism,  with  a 
vehemence  of  zeal,  and  an  apparent  fervor, 
which  classed  him,  in  a  trice,  among  the  pil- 
lars oa  the  new  temple  which  Ronge  had  just 
raised  to  a  system  of  rationalism,  put  forward 
at  religioos.    According  to  his  own  acknow- 


ledgments, it  was  his  disorderly  conduct  whieh 
successively,  and  after  several  strogglea  with 
himself,  had  transformed  him  into  an  enemy 
of  that  church  to  which  his  childhood,  under 
the  guidance  of  a  mother  eminently  Christiin, 
and  his  early  youth  had  been  profoundly  de- 
voted. The  philosophy  of  Hegel,  and  afto^ 
wards  that  of  such  teachers  as  Bruno  Bauier 
and  Feuerbach,  had,  by  little  and  little,  madt 
him  fall  into  the  vile  abysses  of  what  he  him- 
self has  designated  as  Nihilism.  *■  The  feeling 
of  despair,"  says  he,  a  little  farther  on  in  the 
narrative  which  he  has  given  of  his  wander- 
ings, and  of  his  conversion,  "seized  on  my 
whole  moral  being;  the  abyss,  the  void  which 
made  my  heart  so  desolate,  completely  en* 
gulfed  me ;  to  think,  to  investigate,  even  to 
acquire  knowledge,  no  longer  gave  me  any 
thing  like  repose.  In  this  state  I  rushed  back 
to  precipitate  myself  into  pleasures,  and  I 
plunged  therein  like  a  frenzied  man  eagper  to 
have  done  with  life."  It  is  in  this  fnghtftal 
situation  that  Rongism,  this  religion  of  rati* 
cences  and  of  negative  suppressions  appeared 
to  him  like  a  rock  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean. 
He  grasped  it,  he  climbed  it,  and  he  all  at  once 
found  himself  at  the  height  of  his  luminous 
conceptions.  He  should  have  a  revelation, 
but  one  without  any  force  obligatory  on  reason, 
and  still  less  on  conscience ;  he  became  a  Ger- 
man Catholic.  "Nevertheless,  and  even  in 
spite  of  his  skepticism,"  we  cite  his  ovm 
words,  "he  frequently  experienced  an  inex- 
plicable impulse,  a  sort  of  moral  violence 
which  forced  him  to  go  into  the  Catholic 
churches ;  the  disbeliever  was  often  seen  on 
bended  knees  at  the  foot  of  the  altars.  Some 
called  this  hypocrisy;  but  those  who  reason 
thus  know  nothing  of  the  human  heart.  Such 
a  one  is  proudly  puffed  up,  and  makes  a  parade 
of  his  arrogant  incredulity,  who,  in  the  solitude 
of  his  own  home,  feels,  were  it  only  for  a  few 
minutes,  thoughts  of  faith  in  God  and  in  his 
eternity;  and  then,  in  spite  of  him,  doth  a 
bitter  sigh  find  vent  from  his  unhappy  bosom.'* 
Chownitz  had  just  taken  the  decisive  step.  A 
pamphlet,  entitled  **  A  Defection  from  Home, 
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a  Letter  of  Adieu  to  the  Hierarchy,"  was  in- 
ludatins  the  heterodox  bookselling  shops  in 
GermaDy,  and  the  apostate  had  acquired  a 
gigantic  reputation.  Then  he  deemed  himself 
possessed  of  abundant  power  to  assume  a  pre- 
ponderating attitude  in  the  sect  by  making 
himself  the  founder  of  a  community,  called 
the  Rongian  church.  It  is  here  that  special 
attention  should  be  directed  to  his  narrative 
by  any  one  who  wishes  to  form  a  correct  idea 
of  what  a  church  of  that  kind  must  be :  •*  1  am 
not,"  says  he,  in  his  recantation,  "  I  am  not  a 
man  to  arm  myself  with  ridicule  when  the 
question  is  to  combat  facts  or  things  of  any 
importance;  but,  in  very  truth,  whosoever 
has  had  the  means  of  knowing  the  system  of 
Germano* Catholicism  as  I  know  it,  can  speak 
of  it  only  with  contemptuous  ridicule,  which 
is  also  the  quietest  manner  of  dealing  with  it." 
"Two  men  were  found,  then  four,  then  five 
others,  who,  under  my  direction,  consented  to 
organize  themselves  into  a  church.  For  my 
own  part,  I  took  up  the  matter  seriously, 
though  from  time  to  time  1  heard,  like  the 
gieat  reformer,  deep  in  my  conscience,  an 
aecoiing  voice,  asking  of  me  if  that  which  I 
had  undertaken  was  just  and  true,  and  if  it 
were  possible  that  I  could  comprehend  those 
things  better  than  this  church,  which  had  been 
engaged  in  instructing  men  for  fifteen  hundred 
years?  (See  the  writings  of  Luther.)  These 
questions  had  nothing  to  intimidate  me,  and  I 
resolutely  continued  my  work  without  scruple 
and  without  remorse."  **We  had  held  several 
public  meetings,  in  which  I  alone  wa.s  always 
charged  to  speak,  for  the  others  were  good  for 
nothing,  save  to  listen  to  me.  I  had  been 
unanimously  named  president,  another  secre- 
tary, and  a  third  (out  of  six)  cash  keeper, 
which  was  looked  upon  as  the  most  important 
of  all,  aa  I  often  gave  it  to  be  understood  in 
my  discourses.  The  city  magistrate  had  al- 
lowed OS  a  locality,  where  1  established  an 
altar«  which  I  took  care  to  cover  with  a  piece 
of  scarlet  cloth,  and  to  ornament  with  a  little 
crucifix  in  glass,  and  with  a  pair  of  candle- 
iticks.  Placed  behind  this  altar,  I  every 
Sunday,  for  three  or  four  hours,  gave  out  my 
homilies,  which  were  listened  to  in  general  by 
about  three  or  four  hundred  of  the  curious, 
whom  oar  journals  asserted  to  be  members  of 
our  cboith.  In  fiict,  we  were  no  more  than 
a  dozen,  and  sometimes  fifteen.  At  that  time 
ill  the  beteiodox  joomals  of  Germany  pro- 
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claimed  me  to  be  the  great  apostle  of  Suabia. 
But  alas !  if  any  one  could  have  read  the  depths 
of  my  heart !  One  of  the  most  zealous  mem- 
bers of  our  community,  the  barber,  Freu,  was 
our  poet.  To  him  we  committed,  ad  interim, 
the  sacerdotal  duties  of  our  church ;  but  the 
very  first  time  he  officiated  we  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  convincing  ourselves  of  the  immense 
error  we  had  been  guilty  of  by  our  foi^tful- 
ness  of  getting  him  previousty  to  recite  the 
Lord's  prayer.  At  the  fourth  petition  of  this 
prayer  he  stopped  short,  so  that  I  myself,  the 
president  and  preacher  of  the  community  had 
to  extricate  him  from  this  emergency.  No 
man  will  venture  to  contradict  the  statement 
of  this  fact,  which  had  for  witnesses  about 
thirty  of  the  middle  class  men  of  the  town. 
My  two  assistants  were  acquainted  with  re- 
ligious questions,  particularly  with  whatever 
regarded  our  new  confession,  about  as  well  aa 
savages  know  trigonometry.  But,  to  make 
amends  for  this  deficiency,  they  were  exceed- 
ingly docile,  and  imitated  me  in  all  things,  and 
executed  with  punctuality  every  thing  which  I 
ordered  them  to  do.  We  had  invited  to  our 
aid  the  self-styled  priest  Kerbler,  whom  the 
journals  had  described  as  a  real  enchanter  in 
Kongian  matters.  We  hoped  that  he,  by  his 
eloquence,  would  succeed  in  bringing  over  to 
us  new  brethren.  In  the  number  of  fifteen, 
which  we  had  at  no  time  been  able  to  exceed, 
was  a  literary  man,  a  public  writer,  a  quarter- 
master of  a  regiment,  and  our  bard,  the  bar- 
ber ;  the  remainder  consisted  of  day  laborers^ 
of  ditchers,  and  of  the  overseers  of  workmen 
employed  on  the  works  of  the  fortifications  of 
Ulm.  We  paid  a  visit  (Kerbler  and  myself) 
to  th«i  Protestant  dean,  Landerer,  with  whom 
Kerbler,  whose  language  from  the  very  first 
assumed  a  character  of  the  very  highest  im- 
portance, engaged  in  a  dispute  so  indecent 
that  the  dean  put  him  out  the  door,  and  bade 
him  never  more  to  have  the  audacity  of  enter- 
ing his  house."  We  spare  our  readers  the 
thousand  other  insolent  pretensions  of  this 
newly  fashioned  pastor,  in  order  to  follow  him 
for  a  moment  into  the  oratory  of  his  sect.  His 
stereotyped  sermon  wasgenerally  a  comment- 
ary on  the  text,  *«  there  shall  be  but  one  flock 
and  one  shepherd."  He  gave  his  communion 
to  any  one  who  wished  to  receive  it.  **Na 
more  ceremony  (said  he,  in  language  grossly 
impious)  is  needed  for  the  distribution  of  a 
morsel  of  bread  and  a  glsH  of  wine."  Ha  de- 
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dared  on  the  lame  evening  that  he  received 
the  act  of  adhenon  of  ten  or  twelve  new  neo- 
phjrtea,  while  only  one,  in  reality,  bad  affixed 
his  signature.  Several  other  deeds  of  impos- 
ture and  of  hypocrisy,  speedily  uoveiled,  forced 
him  to  fly  from  Ulm  with  less  hustle  than  he 
had  come  there.  After  him  the  community 
thought  of  reinforcing  themselves  by  the  ac- 
quisitioD  of  one  Wurml<,an  apostate  priest  of 
the  diocess  of  Constance.  The  rival  of  his 
predecessor  in  hypocrisy,  he  walked  at  a  slow 
pace  with  his  head  bent  downward,  and  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  ground.  But  scarcely  was 
he  installed  when  he  arrayed  himself  in  the 
most  costly  manner,  and  took  a  magnificent 
lodging,  all  at  the  expense  of  the  community. 
'<  *  What  is  the  use  of  all  this  expenditure  ?' 
said  I  to  him  with  a  confiding  friendship.  The 
reverend  smiled  on  me  with  an  easy  air,  and, 
after  a  while,  replied  :  '  Now,  assure  yourself, 
M.  Chownitz,  that  my  intention  is  to  get  my 
foimer  followers  to  come  here,'  &c.  That  was 
quite  enough  for  me.  This  then,  said  I  to 
myself,  is  the  man  who,  being  summoned  be- 
fore the  metropolitan  court  to  justify  himself 
against  certain  accusations,  had  insolently  re- 
plied: *  I  am  a  German,  and  a  man  of  honor, 
and  in  the  orders  of  this  court  I  can  see  no- 
thing but  Roman  cunning  opposed  to  German 
probity !  *  *'  We  do  not  think  there  now  remains 
any  thing  to  be  added  to  this  short  sketch  of 
the  worship  of  the  Germano- Catholic  church, 
and  of  the  characters  of  the  apostate  priests 
who  preside  over  it.  As  to  M.  Chownitz,  his 
eyes  became  unsealed,  and  by  a  signal  favor 
of  heaven,  whilst  he  was  still  undecided  be- 
tween a  repentance  for  the  evil  he  had  done 
and  his  fear  of  the  outrages  which  his  old 
friends  and  patrons  were  about  to  pour  pro- 
digally on  his  head,  he  was  attacked  by  a 
malady  that  brought  him  almost  to  the  verge 
of  the  grave.  Then  he  once  more  awakened 
within  his  soul,  with  his  previous  belief,  his 
fear  of  the  judgments  of  God,  and  in  a  short 
time,  he  adopted  the  firm  resolution  of  return- 
ing back  again  to  the  bosom  of  his  merciful 
mother  church.  In  fact,  ere  well  convales- 
cent, he  crawled  to  his  office  and  wrote  to  the 
veneraUe  curi  Uemisben,  in  Mayence.  He 
addressed  this  worthy  minister  of  the  church, 
because  that,  full  of  faith  and  charity,  he  had, 
a  few  years  previously  written  in  the  pnblic 
journals  a  letter  adrainistering  to  him  a  sharp, 
though  a  charitable  cofxeetioii.    Thus  he, 


whoee  just  severity  had  inflicted  a  cbaitiie- 
ment  upon  him,  was  destined,  at  a  later  time, 
to  become  his  saviour,  his  guide,  and  his  moat 
compassionate  friend.  "I  had,**  said  he, 
<*  most  excellent  reasons  for  making  my  deter- 
mination a  profound  mystery;  I  knew  my 
former  adepts,  and  I  was  aware  that  they  were 
capable  of  making  it  cost  me  dearly.  I  had 
already  known  them  to  be  furious,  l>ecaafe 
that  towards  the  end  of  my  illness  and  during 
my  convalescence  I  had  ordered  my  door  to  be 
shut  against  them,  and  broken  olf  all  my  re- 
lations with  them.  My  departure  for  May- 
ence became  the  signal  for  their  most  injurious 
recriminations.'*  "Such,"  says  M.  Chow- 
nitz, **  is  the  morality  of  the  German  Catho- 
lics—such their  justice — such  their  charity! 
As  long  as  one  belongs  to  them  he  is  a  great 
man,  but  when  he  abandons  them  they  are 
sure  to  fling  the  filthiest  mire  in  his  face.  And 
those  are  the  folk  who  complain  of  the  publi- 
cations of  their  adversaries,  and  cry  out  against 
the  passion,  and  the  hatred,  and  the  partiality 
of  the  Catholics  ?  Let  my  example  serve  as 
a  means  of  estimating  them  at  their  proper 
value!  They  owed  to  me  a  too  disastrous 
gratitude,  for  it  was  I  who  founded  and  estab- 
lished their  community.  Alas!  alas!  how 
true  it  is  that  he  who  soweth  the  wind  shall 
reap  the  hurricane  !**  M.  Chownitz  concludes 
his  little  work  by  the  announcement  to  the 
entire  of  Germany  that  on  the  30th  of  August 
last  he  has  enjoyed  the  unspeakable  happiness 
of  finding  g^ce  in  the  presence  of  God  and  of 
his  true  church.  Af\er  having  pronounced 
the  profession  of  faith  decreed  by  the  holy 
council  of  Trent,  he  received  the  sacraments 
of  penance  and  of  the  eucharist  from  the  hands 
of  the  cure  Uemisben,  in  his  parish  church  of 
St.  Christopher.  A  charity,  purely  apostolic, 
had  induced  the  bishop  of  Mayence  to  receive 
the  prodigal  child  in  his  own  palace.  He  had 
conferred  on  M.  Hemisben  the  extraordinary 
powers  which  were  required  by  him  in  order 
to  reconcile  with  the  church  the  author  of  so 
enormous  a  scandal.  God,  in  his  infinite 
mercy,  will,  perhaps,  be  pleased  to  convert 
this  second  Saul  into  a  vessel  of  election  for 
the  salvation  and  the  triumph  of  his  church. 
In  the  meantime  M.  Chownitz,  by  his  noble 
and  courageous  retractation,  has,  at  all  events, 
the  merit  of  being  the  first  to  have  lifted  the 
curtain  which  has  heretofore  covered  in  con- 
cealment the  impiety  of  the  Rongists.    The 
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afliietion  which  the  Catholic  church  sometimes 
sofien  at  the  defection  of  some  of  its  members, 
is  frequently  consoled  by  the  return  to  the  fold 
of  one  of  those  wandering  sheep.  La  Gazette 
(U  SiUsie  (the  Gazette  of  Silesia)  confirms 
the  report  which  had  been  spread  abroad  of 
the  return  of  M.  Rudolphe,  who  had  attached 
himself  to  the  schism  of  Czersky,  and  whom 
this  heresiarch  had  established  as  the  cure  of 
his  sect  in  Dantzig.  For  some  time  a  rival  of 
Dawiat,  he  at  length  recognised  his  error,  and 
straightway  repaired  to  Neisse,  where  he  sol- 
emnly made  abjuration  of  his  apostacy.  He 
now  demands  canonical  penance,  in  order  to 
render  himself  worthy  of  the  mercy  of  the 
church,  and  to  obtain  from  her  the  signal  grace 
of  being  reintegrated  in  the  sacenlotal  func- 
tions. Such  a  good  example  of  a  return  to  the 
faith,  and  to  a  submission  to  the  just  rigors  of 
penitence,  will  not  be,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  with- 
out some  influence  on  some  of  the  accomplices 
of  his  errors. — J  mi  de  la  Religion. 

Ieeland. — Missionary  College  of  Ml  Hal- 
UnoSj  Dromcondra. — We  take  the  following  let- 
ter, signed  "  T.  D."  from  the  Halifax  (Nova 
Scotia)  Register  of  Nov.  25  : — One  of  the  most 
interesting  and  efficient  colleges  in  the  united 
kingdom  requires  something  more  than  to 
be  named.  The  establishment  called  "All 
Hallows  '*  originated  in  the  difficulties  which  i 
your  colonial  Catholics  have  so  often  experi- 
enced at  the  obtaining  of  accomplished  priests 
for  the  foreign  missions.  The  Rev.  John 
Hand,  a  student  of  Maynooth,  had  heard  of 
the  position  of  his  countrymen  abroad,  of  the 
tpostacies  occasioned  by  a  deficiency  of  apos- 
tolic priests,  and  grave  scandals  arising  out  of 
ignorance,  and  other  causes  which  too  often 
raised  obstacles  in  the  way  of  true  religion, 
and  sometimes  destroyed  it.  Father  Hand  de- 
termined on  remedying  the  evil.  He  went  to 
the  continent ;  and  I  have  heard  it  said,  re- 
mained two  years  in  the  retirement  of  Saint 
Sulpice.  He  then  went  to  Rome,  and  obtained 
the  blessing  of  the  head  of  the  church  on  earth. 
Returning  with  the  solace  and  sanction  of  au- 
thority, and  cheered  on  by  the  sanctifying  ap- 
proval of  the  venerable  archbishop  of  Dublin, 
he  commenced  the  great  work,  and  never  has 
there  been  manifested  by  Providence  a  much 
more  singular  patronage  than  that  which  has 
mariced  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  institu- 
tion. It  has  been  hardly  three  years  in  exist- 
ence, and  airetdy,  in  all  the  resources,  physi- 


cal and  intellectual,  which  tend  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  a  place  of  learning,  I  do  not  believe 
All  Hallows  inferior  to  any  ecclesiastical  col- 
leges in  the  country.  All  Hallows  is  beauti- 
fully situated  in  the  vicinity  of  Phibsborough, 
about  one  mile  from  the  Irish  metropolis.  It 
is  the  first  or  second  of  that  series  of  domains 
which,  commencing  near  Dublin,  continuing  to 
Clontarf,  and  running  towards  Howth,  strike 
the  eye  of  the  summer  tourist  with  an  amaze- 
ment like  that  which  might  arise  from  the 
sudden  creation  of  magic.  At  every  ste])  you 
are  presented  with  a  new  view,  awakened  to 
the  contemplation  of  a  new  beauty.  I  was  as 
proud  as  an  Irishman  could  be  of  the  majestic 
rivers  of  America,  and  the  limitless  riches  of 
her  far-stretching  prairies ;  but,  though  intoxi- 
cated by  the  vision,  1  soon  awoke ;  and  the 
want  of  a  new  phase  often  pained  and  disap- 
pointed me.  But  here  vista  after  vista  pre- 
sents new  wonders,  creates  new  feelings,  and 
swells  the  soul  with  pride  of  country.  But 
where  am  I  wandering  ?  The  college  of  All 
Hallows  is,  as  I  said,  on  the  first  or  second 
of  these  domains.  The  entrances,  one  on 
Phibsborough,  and  a  second  on  the  opposite 
side  by  the  Dromcondra  road,  are  long  walks, 
very  beautifully  planted.  The  principal  por- 
tion of  the  pile  of  building,  occupied  by  the 
professors,  is  a  splendid  baronial  mansion  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  It  is  of  massive  cut 
stone— is  fronted  by  four  pillars,  with  gor- 
geous Corinthian  capitals,  and  surmounted  at 
the  top  by  four  majestic  stone  vases — one  on 
each  corner.  A  noble  balustrade  ranges  the 
grand  front,  beneath  which  the  coat  of  arms, 
I  believe  of  the  "  Coghill,"  is  elaborately 
wrought  in  the  sloite.  This  remarkable  man- 
sion is  surrounded  by  a  park  not  unworthy  of 
its  plan  and  proportions.  The  boundaries  of 
the  estate,  all  around,  are  thickly  planted— the 
old  trees  fantastically  bending  their  branches 
to  embower  the  walks ;  all  around  the  man- 
sion itself,  the  beautiful  green  expanse  is  dotted 
with  ornamental  yews  and  hawthorns,  and 
"  brave  old  oaks." 

During  this  autumnal  time,  yon  have  a  view 
of  some  mountains  in  the  distance ;  and  the 
crowd  of  trees  around,  with  their  thousand 
November  tints,  impart  a  beauty  not  less  in- 
teresting than  in  summer.  The  interior  of  All 
Hallows  corresponds  with  the  exterior.  Its 
floors  of  oak,  and  some  of  its  walls  in  the  old  . 
poles  and  panneiing,  remind  you  of  the  solid 
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gnndeur  of  the  old  times ;  while  one  of  its 
mantelpieces  would  beg:gar  a  modern  squire. 
Bat  the  most  remarkable  thing  regarding  this 
house  is  that  it  was  the  last  residence — of 
whom .'  Why,  of  John  Claudius  fieresford ! 
That  house  is  now  destined  for  the  creation  of 
a  priesthood,  although  it  once  witnessed  coun- 
cils for  their  extirpation.  Philosophize  on 
that.  Here  are  ten  priests  associated  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  up  a  priesthood  for  the  for- 
eign missions.  The  education  is  of  a  most 
superior  deficription  ;  the  discipline  very  ex- 
act, and  the  students  of  a  very  superior  order. 
The  funds  are  sufficient  for  the  present  ex- 
igencies. The  number  of  inmates  is,  alto- 
gether, over  eighty.  The  hour  of  rising  is 
four  o'clock,  A.  M.,  and  the  day  from  that 
hour  is  spent  either  in  devotion  or  at  study.  I 
have  rarely  seen  the  professors  and  directors 
equalled ;  and  I  am  certain  that  they  are  destined 
to  exercise  a  mighty  influence  on  the  world 
by  their  exertions.  The  United  States  and 
colonial  Catholics  could  not  better  dispose  of 
some  of  their  wealth,  than  by  sending  here  the 
means  of  laying  the  foundation  for  foreign 
Catholicity,  by  opening  a  means  to  the  piety 
and  zeal  of  their  countrymen  to  operate  abroad. 

The  Sandwich  Islands. — Who  has  not 
heard  of  the  conversion  of  the  people  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands  to  Christianity  by  Protest- 
ant missionaries  ?  Whenever  Catholics  chal- 
lenged their  sectarian  opponents  to  adduce  an 
instance  of  a  heathen  people  having  been  con- 
verted by  Protestant  preachers,  the  answer  in- 
cessantly repeated  has  been — the  Sandwich 
Islands!  A  correspondent  in  the  New  York 
Evangelist  who  writes  from  those  islands  thus 
alludes  to  the  subject  of  marriage  and  divoice. 

**  Facts  enough  have  come  to  my  knowledge 
while  at  these  islands,  to  prove  that  the  fore- 
seen probability  of  being  able  to  be  married 
again,  has  operated  as  a  premium  to  crime. 
PenoM  discontented  in  their  present  marriage 
relations  hare  actually  committed  crime  in  order 
thai  they  might  be  released  by  divorce  from  a 
state  that  was  grievous  to  them,  and  be  free  after 
the  lapse  of  time,  more  or  less,  to  try  the  mar- 
ried life  again  with  a  new  partner. 

•  •  •  •  • 

**  There  occurred  a  case  while  I  was  in  Ko- 
hala,  that  seems  so  amusin?,  and  withal  not 
unnaturally  connected  with  the  matter  in  hand, 
that  I  will  let  it  end  these  thoughts  on  marry- 
ing. At  the  Wednesday  afternoon  meeting, 
six  or  seven  couples  had  presented  themselves 
for  marriage.  When  their  names  were  called, 
one  was  found  without  his  mate,  and  on  the 
piitor'a  askiog  for  her,  *  Oh,'  aaid  the  §an§ 


culottes  bridegroom,  •  she  is  at  the  door  pat- 
ting on  her  gown !  T '* 

What  delicate  minded  Christians  are  foand 
in  the  Sandwich  Islands  \--Cath.  Tdegraph. 

DOMESTIC. 

ARCHDtOCESS   OF    BALTIHOKE. 

RegtUationsforthe  enniing  Lentin  this  Diocess, 

1.  All  the  faithful  who  have  completed  their 
twenty-first  year  are,  unless  legitimately  dis- 
pensed, bound  to  observe  the  Fast  of  Lent. 

2.  They  are  only  to  make  one  meal  a  day, 
excepting  Sundays. 

S.  The  meal  allowed  on  fast-days  is  not  to 
be  taken  till  about  noon. 

4.  At  that  meal,  if  on  any  day  permission 
should  be  granted  for  eating  flesh,  both  flesh 
and  fish  are  not  to  be  used  at  the  same  time. 

5.  A  small  refreshment,  commonly  called 
collation,  is  allowed  in  the  evening ;  no  general 
rule  as  to  the  quantity  of  food  permitted  at  this 
time  is  or  can  be  made.  But  the  practice  of 
the  most  regular  Christians  is,  never  to  let  it 
exceed  the  fourth  part  of  an  ordinary  meal. 

6.  The  quality  of  food  allowed  at  a  collation 
is,  in  this  diocess,  bread,  butter,  cheese,  all 
kinds  of  fruit,  salads,  vegetables,  and  fish, 
though  not  warm,  but  fish  previously  prepared 
and  grown  cold.  Milk  and  eggs  are  prohibited. 

7.  General  usage  has  made  it  lawful  todrink 
in  the  morning  some  warm  liquid ;  as  tea,  cof- 
fee, or  thin  chocolate,  made  with  water,  to 
which  a  few  drops  of  milk  may  be  added, 
serving  rather  to  color  the  liquids,  than  make 
them  substantial  food. 

8.  Necessity  and  custom  have  authorized 
the  use  of  hog*s  lard,  instead  of  butter,  in  pre- 
paring fish,  vegetables,  &.c.  &c.  &c. 

9.  The  following  persons  are  exempted  from 
the  obligation  of  fasting :  young  persons  under 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  the  sick,  pregnant 
women,  or  giving  suck  to  infants,  those  who 
are  obliged  to  hard  labor,  all  who  throngh 
weakness  can  not  fast  without  great  prejudic 
to  their  health. 

10.  By  dispensation,  the  use  of  flesh-meat 
will  be  allowed  at  any  time  on  Sundays,  and 
once  a  day  only  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  and 
Thursdays,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  four 
days,  and  all  Holy  Week,  including  Palm 
Sunday. 

•(-Samuel,  Jrehbishop  of  Baltimore. 
Given  at  Baltimore  on  the  Feast  of  Saint  Jokn 
Ckrysostom. 
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if^ — ^A  fpiritaal  retreat  for  the  laity 
irlll  be  opened  at  the  cathedral  on  Passion 
Sanday,  March  24,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Rer.  Father  McEIroy,  S.  J. 

JL  New  Paper. — We  have  been  requested  to 
call  the  particular  attention  of  the  public  to 
the  following  prospectus  of  a  paper  to  be 
published  in  behalf  of  St.  Vincent*s  Male 
Orphan  Asylum  in  Baltimore.  The  charita- 
able  object  contemplated  will  no  doubt  ob- 
tain for  this  undertaking  a  numerous  list  of 
patrons. 

Prospedua  of  the  Wreath  of  Charity,  a  daily 
paper  to  ha  issued  during  the  fair,  which  will 
be  held  in  the  month  of  April  for  the  benefit  of 
St.  Vincent's  Male  Orphan  Asylum,  in  Balti- 
more. 

"Bleaed  an  the  merclfhl,  for  they  thall  obtain  mercy." 

St.  Vincent's  Asylum  in  Baltimore  contains 
nearly  fifty  inmates,  who  are  supported  and 
educated  under  the  maternal  charge  of  the 
Sisters  of  Charity.  Such  has  been  the  rapid 
increase  in  the  number  of  orphans  admitted 
into  the  institution,  that  the  managers  are 
compelled  to  appeal  again  in  its  behalf  to  the 
charity  and  liberality  of  the  public.  Several 
benevolent  ladies  have,  therefore,  united  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  a  fair  in  April  next, 
the  profits  of  which  will  be  applied  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  asylum  :  and,  by  way  of  aiding  in 
thif  work  of  truly  Christian  philanthropy,  a 
paper  will  be  published  every  day  during  the 
fair,  entitled  the  Wreath  of  Charity,  the  con- 
tents of  which  will  consist  of  historical  narra- 
twee,  interesting  tales,  essays,  poetry,  anecdotes, 
&c.  It  is  hoped  that  the  gifted  sons  and 
daughters  of  genius  will  cheerfully  assist  in 
weaving  the  beauteous  wreath  of  charity,  and 
that  a  liberal  community  will  enhance  its 
worth  and  brilliancy,  by  rendering  the  flowers 
that  adorn  it  so  many  precious  gems  for  the 
treasury  of  the  orphan. 

The  Wreath  of  Charity  will  be  printed  on 
fine  paper,  and  in  handsome  style.  Each 
Bomber  will  contain  eight  pages  super  royal 
8vo.,  and  will  be  embellished  with  a  beautiful 
▼ignette  and  fancy  title.  Subscription  to  the 
whole  series,  consisting  of  six  numbers,  $1. 
Single  papers,  25  cts. 

Contribntions  and  subscriptions  are  respect- 
fully solicited.  Address  Editor  of  the  fTrsoa 
ttf  Charity,  178  Market  St.,  Bait 


Diocsss  or  RicRBioifD.— Patfora/  Letter 
of  Bishop  Whelan.^Ib  ow  beloved  bretkren  of 
the  Clergy  and  Laity  of  the  Diocsss  ofRiehvumd, 
•*  Crfoee  to  you,  and  peace  from  God  oar  Father^ 
and  from  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.**  Dearly 
beloved :  Although  we  enjoyed,  but  a  few 
months  since,  the  pleasure  of  mutual  greeting 
and  personal  communication;  yet  a  concur- 
rence of  circumstances  seems  to  demand  of 
us.  at  the  present  time,  a  few  words  of  pas- 
toral exhortation.  AVe  are  drawing  near  to 
the  commencement  of  the  lenten  fast,  those 
days  of  penitential  obser\'ance  to  which  the 
church  especially  applies  the  inspired  words 
of  ancient  prophecy :  *'  In  an  acceptable  time 
I  have  heard  thee ;  and  in  the  day  of  salvation 
1  have  helped  thee."  {Is.  xlix,  8.)  Encour- 
aging her  children  to  w^k  in  the  footsteps  of 
their  noble  and  generous  predecessors  in  the 
faith ;  to  adopt  the  spirit  of  self-denial,  which 
so  greatly  aided  the  earlier  Christians  to  as- 
cend the  loftiest  heights  of  virtue :  **  Behold 
RO10,"  she  exclaims,  "now  is  the  acceptable 
time ;  behold,  now  is  the  day  of  salvation." 
An  acceptable  sight,  indeed,  it  is  to  heaven, 
to  behold  the  sinner,  penitent  and  stricken 
with  shame  and  confusion,  anxious  to  punish 
in  himself,  by  present  restriction,  past  indul- 
gence ;  to  mortify  and  humble  the  rebellious 
propensities  which  have  hitherto  refused  sub- 
mission to  the  law  of  God ;  and  to  weaken,  at 
the  same  time,  the  domestic  enemies  whose 
treason  may  again  expose  him  to  unsuspected 
perils.  What  a  glorious  evidence  of  the 
power  of  grace,  and  the  strength  of  faith, 
when,  to  resemble  the  Redeemer,  weak  and 
corrupted  nature  can  be  so  far  subdued  as  to 
deny  itself  the  enjoyment  of  the  present,  in 
the  hope  of  the  future  ;  and  man,  in  his  fallen 
state,  can  be  persuaded  to  take  up  with  alac- 
rity and  cheerfulness  his  cross,  to  follow 
Christ,  trusting  with  unflinching  confidence 
in  the  divine  declaration,  that  we  shall  be 
"joint  heirs  with  Christ;  yet  so  if  we  suffer 
with  him,  that  we  may  be  also  glorified  with 
him."  And  to  the  conscience,  too,  what  a 
consoling  testimony  that  our  love  is  not  in 
word  only,  but  in  deed,  when  compassion- 
ating our  Redeemer's  sufferings,  endured  for 
Ds,  we  punish  in  ourselves  the  members  that 
have  sinned  against  him. 

It  is  this  triumph  of  faith,  victorious,  in 
every  Christian  clime,  over  the  appetites  of 
flesh  and  blood ;  it  ia  that  wide-spread  sub- 
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mission  to  the  commaod  of  her,  the  Bpouse 
**  without  spot  or  wrinkle,"  whose  voice  we 
are  bidden  to  hear,  which  is  peculiarly  grate* 
fill  to  the  heart  of  God  during  the  penitential 
season.  It  is  this  commingling  our  tears  with 
his,  this  commiseration  of  his  sufferings,  this 
sharing  in  his  pains,  which  moves  to  compas- 
sion the  bosom  of  our  Redeemer,  as  did  the 
kind  and  considerate  words  of  the  criminal 
who  died  by  his  side.  Ag^in,  it  is  the  united 
voice  of  millions,  poured  forth  in  fervent 
prayer  to  the  throne  of  grace  for  pity  and 
pardon,  and  a  renovated  spirit  and  co-opera- 
ting grace-*a  petition  which  heaven  is  pledged 
to  hear ;  it  is  this  which  makes  the  season  of 
Lent  *<  the  day  of  salvation.'* 

To  you,  beloved,  placed  as  a  sentinel  to 
guard  the  flock,  to  ytu  we  sound  in  advance 
the  warning  notes  of  approaching  redemption  : 
**  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand."  Are 
you  disposed  to  reject  the  proffered  mercy? 
While  the  church,  like  the  parent  of  the 
prodigal,  rejoices  over  her  penitent  children, 
shall  she  still  mourn  over  your  blind  attach- 
ment to  sin,  and  your  insensibility  to  the 
awful  destiny  of  mispent  time,  unrepented 
guilt  ?  "  Despisest  thou  the  riches  of  God's 
goodness,  and  patience,  and  long  suffering? 
Knowest  thou  not  that  the  benignity  of  God 
leadeth  thee  to  penance  ?"  When  our  mother 
is  cruelly  assailed  by  the  united  efforts  of 
heresy  and  infidelity,  will  her  children  be 
indifferent  spectators  of  the  struggle  ?  When 
her  doctrines  and  practices  are  alike  repre- 
sented, in  the  most  odious  colors  which  fiend- 
ish malice  can  invent,  will  the  faithful,  by 
their  disregard  of  the  laws  of  God,  furnish  | 
a  pretext  for  the  calumnious  imputations  ? 
"When  thousands  of  our  race,  blinded  by  their 
seducers,  are  rushing  onward  to  everiasting 
miseiy,  will  you,  brethren,  be  unmindful  of 
the  requirements  of  charity,  which  demands 
of  you  not  edification  only  by  your  exam- 
ple, but  fervent  prayer  in  behalf  of  the 
wandering  ? 

We  may  plant  and  water,  but  God  alone 
can  give  the  increase.  In  vain  will  the  press 
spread  out  to  view  the  evidences  of  truth  ;  in 
vain  even  will  the  voice  of  the  successors  of 
the  apostles  be  raised  to  proclaim  unto  the 
bounds  of  the  earth  the  tidings  of  salvation, 
unlesi  « the  day  of  visitation  "  have  airived, 
and  grace  make  the  seed  spring  into  life.  It 
was  the  prophet*!  prayer  which  hastened  the 


moment  of  the  deliverance  of  God's  < 
people,  and  their  return  to  "the  land  of 
promise."  Prayer  is  the  condition  to  which 
heaven  still  seems  to  attach  its  choicest  Ikvon. 

Ahready  have  the  supplications  of  our  breth- 
ren beyond  the  Atlantic  been  addressed  to  thtt 
Most  High  in  behalf  of  the  victims  of  delusion 
and  error :  and  the  event  has  manifested  how 
agreeable  to  our  common  Father  was  the 
charitable  and  earnest  appeal  of  the  faithful 
for  the  wandering.  Now,  therefore,  when  the 
waters  are  troubled,  as  it  were,  by  the  angel ; 
when  dissension  and  division  have  reared  their 
head  amidst  almost  every  sectarian  body  around 
us,  the  harbingers,  according  to  the  divine 
word,  of  approaching  dissolution:  **£vei7 
kingdom  divided  against  itself  shall  be  made 
desolate ;" — let  us  have  recourse,  with  more 
earnestness  and  zeal,  to  this  powerful  weapon 
in  the  spiritual  warfare.  Let  us  offer  to  heaven, 
by  our  united  supplications,  that  holy  violence 
in  which  it  delights :  "  The  kingdom  of  heaven 
suOereth  violence ;  and  the  violent  bear  it 
away."  Believers  in  the  "  communion  of 
saints,"  satisfied  of  that  interest  which  is  felt 
by  the  blessed  above  for  their  struggling  breth- 
ren here  below,  let  us  invoke  their  powerful 
assistance,  that  a  consummation  may  be  ef- 
fected which  will  rejoice  alike  men  and  angelf , 
the  return  of  the  prodigal. 

But  especially,  dearly  beloved,  invoke  the 
aid  of  that  immaculate  Mother,  from  whose 
substance  was  formed  the  body  of  your  Re- 
deemer, that  body  which  toiled  and  suffered 
for  our  sins,  and  by  whose  blood  our  iniquities 
w^ere  washed  away.  While  modern  heresy 
has  outdone  the  infidel  in  burling  censure  and 
vituperation  upon  the  faithful  servants  of  God, 
because  precisely  they  fulfilled  to  the  letter 
the  teachings  of  revelation,  it  seems  to  have 
attacked,  with  special  delight  and  peculiar 
venom,  the  singular  privileges  of  Mary,  which 
the  words  of  inspiration  attest :  "  From  hence- 
forth all  generations  shall  call  me  blessed." 
So  would  it  appear,  has  her  divine  Son  de- 
clared, in  a  most  conspicuous  manner,  the  ef- 
ficacy of  Mary's  intercession,  condemning 
even  by  the  evidence  of  miracles,  the  mad  at- 
tempts of  the  enemies  at  once  of  the  "  Virgin 
Mother  and  of  virginity." 

That  you  may  participate  more  largely  in 
her  prayers,  we  cordially  invite  you  to  asso- 
ciate yourselves  with  a  fraternity,  recently  es* 
tablished,  to  defend  her  glorious  privileges* 
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pranote  her  honor,  invoke  her  aid  in  behalf 
of  the  members  and  of  sinnen,  and  to  extend 
by  the  influence  of  united  prayer  the  kingdom 
of  Jesui  Christ.  This  association,  known  as 
"The  Archconfratemity  of  the  holy  and  Im- 
maculate heart  of  Maiy,  for  the  conversion  of 
sinners,**  although  of  recent  origin,  has  already 
been  widely  extended,  and  every  where  have 
blessings  of  heaven  marked  its  progress.  We 
would  feel  ourselves  wanting  in  fidelity  to  the 
important  trust  confided  to  us,  if  we  did  not 
exhort  you  to  participate  in  those  advantages. 
The  holy  Father  himself  has  given  his  appro- 
bation to  the  pious  and  charitable  enterprise, 
and  offers  to  the  associates  many  spiritual  gifts 
in  the  form  of  indulgences.  The  nature  of 
these,  this  is  not  the  place  to  explain.  It  is  a 
subject  discussed  in  every  doctrinal  work,  and 
trsated  not  unfrequently  in  the  pulpit.  The 
believer  will  not  doubt  their  importance,  and 
he  who  estimates  properly  the  penalty  due  to 
an,  and  the  rigors  of  divine  justice  after  death, 
will  not  foil  to  avail  himself  of  this  mercirul 
dispensation,  that  the  period  of  his  exile  may 
not  be  protracted,  that  the  full  measure  of  pur- 
gatorial retribution  may  not  be  dealt  out  to  him. 

The  practices  required  for  membership  in 
this  fraternity  are  neither  numerous  nor  diffi- 
cult, consisting  chiefly  of  the  daily  recitation 
of  a  few  prayers.  But  it  is  expected  that  its 
influence  will  extend  to  a  total  renovation  of 
life  in  those  who  have  hitherto  pursued  a  course 
of  sin  and  neglect,  and  will  produce  new  zeal 
and  vigor  in  the  well-disposed.  Certain  form- 
alities are  requisite  to  enter  into  participation 
of  the  prayers  and  good  works  of  this  wide- 
spread association ;  these  will  be  more  properly 
addressed  to  the  pastors  of  the  several  churches 
in  a  special  communication.  Meantime  we 
earnestly  exhort  both  pastors  and  flock  to  take 
the  initiatory  steps  to  enter  into  membership, 
remembering  that  it  is  destined  for  the  one 
great  object  of  the  church,  the  one  grand  pur- 
pose of  the  Redeemer,  to  promote  the  glory  of 
God  among  men,  by  the  accomplishment  of 
man's  salvation. 

The  regulations  for  Lent  in  our  diocess  du- 
ring the  present  year  will,  as  in  the  past,  con- 
form to  those  of  the  archdiocess. 

And  now,  deaily  beloved  brethren,  remem- 
ber that  *'  we  are  debtors,  not  to  the  flesh,  to 
live  according  to  the  flesh.  For  if  ye  live  ac- 
cording to  the  flesh,  ye  shall  die ;  but  if  by  the 
Spirit  ye  mortify  the  deeds  of  the  flesh,  ye  shall 


live ;  for  whosoever  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of 
God,  they  are  the  sons  of  God."  <*  Watch  ye ; 
stand  fast  in  the  faith ;  do  manfully,  and  be 
strengthened.  Let  all  your  actions  be  done 
in  charity.  .  .  If  any  man  love  not  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  let  him  be  anathema.  The  grace 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  you." 
Richard  Vxncbnt, 
Bishop  of  Richmond. 
St.  VtneerU'i  Seminary, 

Fecui  of  St,  John  Chryiosiom, 
Jan.  27th,  IS46. 

Diocxss  OF  Charleston. — In  a  recent 
address  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Reynolds  to  the 
clergy  of  bis  diocess,  he  mentions  the  follow- 
ing particulars  relative  to  the  resources  and 
wants  of  the  extensive  district  under  his  spirit- 
ual charge. 

"  The  difficulties,  with  which  my  lamented 
predecessor  had  to  contend,  are  known  and 
appreciated  by  few,  perhaps  adequately  by 
none,  not  even  his  most  devoted  friends  and 
warmest  admirers.  Of  his  administration  no 
one  can  form  a  correct  judgment ;  for  the  mo- 
tives, and  perhaps,  uncontrollable  causes  of 
much  that  lie  did — his  anticipations  and  ulti- 
mate intentions,  were  known  only  to  himself. 
God,  in  his  mysterious  Providence,  called  him 
to  rest  from  his  labors  and  receive  the  reward 
of  his  zeal,  without  requiring  the  sorrows, 
toils,  disappointments,  and  embarrassments 
which  his  successor  so  deeply  feels,  and  which 
he  too,  notwithstanding  his  splendid  talents 
and  great  energy  of  mind,  would  have  expe- 
rienced, had  heaven  left  him  still  in  the  field 
of  labor  and  of  trial.  He  died,  at  the  hour, 
truly  «•  least  expected'*  by  others,  and  even  by 
himself ;~ and  at  the  very  time,  when  the  re- 
sources of  his  powerful  mind,  and  his  extended 
fame  and  influence  seemed  most  necessary  to 
devise  and  apply  the  means  of  paying  the  heavy 
debts  he  had  contracted,  and  for  accomplish- 
ing the  designs  and  undertakings  of  his  zeal. 
He  left  a  debt  of  thirty-four  thousand  dollars, 
annual  pensions,  mostjustly  due,to  the  amount 
of  six  hundred  and  fifty  dollars ;— two  hundred 
and  fitly  dollars  in  the  bank,  and  the  same  sum 
in  the  hands  of  his  grief- stricken  vicar  general 
and  administrator  of  the  diocess.  l*o  meet 
the  above  liabilities  the  proceeds  of  all  the 
property  he  had  owned,  and  all  the  donations 
received  from  £urope,  were  by  far  insufficient. 
His  successor,  upon  arriving  in  this  diocess, 
found  about  fourteen  thousand  dollars  of  debts 
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unpaid,  besides  the  annuities  above  men- 
tioned,—without  property,  without  income 
from  an  J  source;  without  means  of  support 
for  himself  and  lor  the  few  clerical  students — 
other  than  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the 
Catholics  of  the  dioeess — ^few  in  number,  poor 
in  woridly  goods,  and  scattered  over  a  territory 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty -three  thousand  square 


**  The  three  states  composing  this  dioeess 
contain  a  population  of  (including  persons  of 
color  and  slaves)  upwards  of  two  millions ; 
and  of  this  population  not  more  than  twelve 
thousand  are  Catholics,  counting  children, 
slaves,  and  colored  persons.  Of  the|Catholics, 
very  few  are  wealthy,  and  of  these  few,  some, 
alas !  are  only  nominal  members  of  our  church. 
The  priests  on  the  missions  have  immense 
labors,  in  a  sickly  climate,  and  several  of  them 
do  not  receive  enough  for  the  necessities  of 
Uie.  Hence,  I  am  forced  to  use  the  greater 
part  of  the  small  (proportionably  very  small) 
appropriations  from  Europe,  to  support  the 
seminaiy  and  the  priests  on  the  mission.  And 
yet  I  have  the  pleasure  of  informing  you  that, 
through  the  exceediDg  liberality  of  the  people 
of  this  dioeess  and  with  the  aid  that  1  have  re- 
ceived from  abroad,  the  bishop's  debt  is  now 
reduced  to  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars. 

•<  In  Charleston  and  Charieston  Neck,  there 
are  not  Catholics  enough  to  form  one  nume- 
rous congregation;  and  yet,  circumstances 
beyond  the  control,  most  probably,  of  my  pre- 
decessor, induced  the  erection  of  three 
churches — two  in  the  city,  and  one  on  Charles- 
ton Neck,  thus  dividing  and  thereby  dimin- 
ishing the  means  of  maintaining  these  churches 
and  their  respective  pastors. 

**  Xhe  present  cathedral,  sinking  into  decay 
beyond  the  possibility  of  repair,  has  only  sixty 
pews,  and  of  these,  six  or  seven  are  generally 
not  rented.  The  house  occupied  as  a  semi- 
nary is  actually  felling  into  ruins,  and  is  not 
only  uncomfortable,  but  unhealthy  and  unsafe. 

*<  The  present  cathedral,  seminary,  house  of 
the  bishc^,  and  lot  on  which  these  buildings 
stand,  were,  a  few  dvyn  since,  valued  by  gen- 
tlemen entirely  disinterested,  and  of  much  ex- 
perience and  long  residence  here,  at  nine  thou- 
sand dollars.  This  valuation  I  requested  to  be 
made  to  obviate,  if  possible,  the  enoneous 
statemcnti  regarding  this  property,  and  from 
sources  we  should  have  littfe  expected,  making 
it  worth  006  hundredmnd  fifty  thousand  doUais  I 


«'  7%tM€  art  faeU  ;  and  yet  there  are  i 
who  say  that  we  are  well  off,  and  have  ; 
abundant  means  than  many  of  the  other  dio- 
cesses  of  this  ecdesiasticsl  province.  I  ac^ 
knowledge,  and  with  feelings  of  giatitudfl  and 
admiration,  that  in  this  city  and  several  other 
parts  of  the  dioeess,  the  generosity  of  the  C^ 
tholic  people,  and,  on  some  occasions,  of  our 
separated  brethren,  is  almost  unbounded.  In 
DO  part  of  America,  or  Europe,  are  the  Catho- 
lics and  people,  in  general,  so  liberal  aa  in 
Charleston  and  the  greater  portion  of  my  dic^ 
cess.  They  are  a  generous  and  noble-minded 
people ;  and  would  that  I  might  acknowledge 
these  dispositions  in  some  way  more  adequate 
to  their  merits  and  just  to  my  own  feelingaB 
than  the  poor  tribute  offered  by  this  exproaaion 
of  my  grateful  regard !" 

DiocESS  OF  PiTTSBUEG. — OrdwoUtm^^ 
On  Thursday,  18th  ult,  tonsure  and  minor 
orders  were  conferred  by  the  bishop  after 
mass,  in  the  cathedral,  on  Mr.  Richard  0*Con- 
ner,  a  student  of  the  theological  seminaiy. 

On  Saturday  of  quarter  tense,  Messrs.  Rich* 
ard  0*Conner  and  Michael  Malone,  of  the  sem- 
inaiy, were  raised  to  the  sacred  order  of  suh* 
deacon.  Rev.  John  Berbigier,  a  native  of 
France,  and  adopted  for  the  dioeess  of  PittH 
burg,  was  promoted  to  deaconship,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  bishop  of  the  dioeess* — CaihoUe 
Herald, 

DiocEss  or  Cincinnati. — Cbiiocrrian*^- 
The  pastor  of  one  of  the  German  Lutheran 
churehes  in  this  city,  Rev.  Mr.Straeder,  bade 
farewell  to  his  congregation  and  Protestantism 
on  last  Sunday.  He  had  been  sent  out  to  this 
countiy  by  an  evangelical  missionary  society 
of  Berlin.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  good  talente 
and  scholarship,  and  having  applied  his  mind 
to  an  investigation  of  the  great  and  sacred  sub* 
ject  of  divine  truth,  he  was  led  by  the  graca 
of  our  Lord  into  the  bosom  of  the  only  true 
church.  There  is  one  circunuitance  connected 
with  this  happy  conversion  which  is  not  un* 
deserving  of  notice.  When  the  Presbyterians 
sold  the  church  in  which  he  preached  to  the 
German  Lutherans,  they  had  a  clause  inserted, 
reserving  to  themselves  the  right  to  re-enteron 
the  property  should  the  Lutherans  ever  sell  it 
to  the  Roman  Catholics ! ! !  This  clause,  we 
imagine,  would  not  hold  good  in  law ;  but  it 
serves  to  show  what  our  Calvinistic  fnends 
would  do  if  they  had  the  power.  It  is  not 
probable  that  we  would  purchase  the  edifici 
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1;  we  have  talnii  what  if  infinitely 
»la  man  wlio  preaehed  in  it  To 
I  tiie  azeitemont  and  agitation  prodneed 
by  Us  change,  we  undentend  he  has  removed, 
A»r  tlM  pieaent,  to  LoniiviUe,  where  he  will 
sxaaka  his  public  piofeision  of  faith,  and  receive 
"^ftM  sacraments  which  will  unite  him  to  his 
^^reator  and  Saviour.  We  believe  it  is  his  in- 
"^^Btion  to  prepare  himself  for  the  ministiy.— 
CW4.  TfUgr^, 

DiocKss  OF  Philadelphia.— During  the 
"past  week  Mr.  Monachesi  has  finished  the  in- 
terior adommente  of  St.  Mary's  church,  which 
BOW  present  to  the  eye  of  the  beholder  a  com- 
bination of  rare  artistic  skill  and  refined  beauty, 
weH  calculated  to  inspire  feelings  of  piety  and 
admiimtion.  Perhaps  it  is  not  saying  too  much, 
that  the  interior  decorations  which  beautify 
and  adorn  St.  Mary's  church  are  unsurpassed 
by  any  other  church  in  the  union. — C  Her, 
Diocxss  OF  Boston. — Bi$kop  Femnck. — 
We  regret  to  learn  that  the  health  of  Bishop 
Fenwick  is  in  a  very  feeble  condition.   Fears 
are  entertained  that  the  disease  with  which  he 
is  afflicted  will  prove  fatal. 

DiocKSS  OF  Louisville. — The  JetuUt. — 
Ovr  readers  are  already  aware,  firom  a  previous 
muaber  of  the  Advocate,  that  the  Jesuits  have 
resolved  to  abandon  their  enterprise  of  found- 
ing one  of  their  colleges  in  this  city.  From 
infbnnatton  which  we  thought  certain,  though 
not  official,  we  stated  that  they  would  probably 
remove  to  New  York. 

We  have  now  official  authority  for  saying 
that  tfaey  have  not  only  determined  to  leave 
Louisville,  but  what  is  still  more  to  be  re- 
gretted, to  leave  Kentucky,  and  remove  to  New 
Yofk.  Thus  will  the  diocess  be  deprived  of 
a  body  of  learned  priests,  and  of  two  literary 
institatioBS  which  could  have  prospered  and 
done  good  service  to  the  cause  of  education. 
It  is  natural  to  inquire  what  may  be  the 
reason  of  this  move  ?  The  chief  reason  seems 
to  bo  that  their  new  destination  presents  a  more 
advantageous  field  for  their  exertions,  with 
greater  seeming  facilities  for  usefulness  and 
success.  No  doubt  the  superiors,  who  have 
decided,  upon  this  measure,  have  considered 
the  reasons  for  and  against  it,  and  as  their  de- 
cision has  been  made  and  announced  to  the 
bishop,  it  would  be  useless  now  to  discuss  the 
quAstion  whether  or  not  they  have  decided 
wjss^^—  CUA.  JdfoeaU, 
DiocBss  OF  YiircBinrxs.--/{s<rfa<.— Onth« 
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2Sd  of  April  next  an  ecclesiastical  retreat  will 
be  opened  at  Vincennes  under  the  direction  of 
Yeiy  Rev.  Father  Timon,  C.  M.,  to  be  termi- 
nated on  the  29th  of  the  same  month.  The 
Right  Rev.  Bishop  of  Vincennes  expects  to 
meet  all  the  clergy  of  his  diocess  on  this  inter- 
esting occasion,  and  he  requests  the  Catholics, 
in  their  prayers,  to  implore  the  grace  of  the 
divine  Spirit  in  behalf  of  those  who  shall  thus 
be  assembled  for  self-examination,  holy  med- 
itetion,  instruction,  and  prayer. — Cath.  M. 

Diocess  of  Chicago.— OreKna<foR.~We 
learn  that  on  Sunday,  the  11th  of  January, 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Wm.  Quarter  held  an  ordination 
in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Mary,  when  Mr.  Patrick 
James  McLaughlin  received  the  tonsure, 
minor  orders,  and  subdeaconship  ;  on  the  ISth 
the  holy  order  of  deaconship,  and  on  the  16th 
the  same  Rev.  gentleman  was  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  the  priesthood. 

Uhweniiy  of  St,  Mary  of  the  Lake  and  Ee- 
clenaiHeal  Seminary.— We  understand  that  the 
work  is  progressing  with  great  rapidity  on 
these  institutions ;  and  that  It  is  hoped  they 
will  be  entirely  finished  about  the  1st  of  May 
or  June.  A  more  commodious  edifice,  for 
literary  purposes,  it  is  said,  will  not  be  found 
in  these  United  States  than  the  university  of 
St.  Mary  of  the  Lake.  The  liberal  charter, 
granted  by  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  Illi- 
nois, empowers  the  faculty  of  the  university 
to  confer  any  degrees  upon  its  alumni  that 
could  be  conferred  in  any  other  university  in 
the  United  States.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the 
university  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Lake,  at  Chicago, 
uill  be  a  favorite  institution  before  many  years 
will  have  rolled  by — and  will  receive  very 
liberal  patronage.  We  can  learn  from  different 
sources  that  the  institution  is  already  governed 
by  a  president  of  superior  literary  acquire- 
ments, and  that  the  professors  he  has  united 
witii  him  are  highly  qualified  for  the  various 
departments  they  are  appointed  to  fill.  Chic- 
ago is  already  a  city  of  much  commercial  im- 
portance. In  two  years  more,  or  perhaps  less, 
when  the  canal  is  finished,  it  will  have  a  water 
communication,  uninterrupted,  to  St.  Louis — 
and  with  the  railroad,  that  is  soon  to  be  com- 
menced, to  Galena,  it  can  not  fidl  to  advance 
in  wealth,  increase  rapidly  in  population ;  and 
to  hold  such  a  position  amongst  the  largest 
cities  of  the  United  States,  as  is  unprecedented 
in  the  history  of  any  city  of  ita  age  in  the 
universe.    Illiiiois,  the  peculiariy  tavorahle 
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position  of  the  eitj,  that  gives  it  these  advan- 
tages, 19  not  only  beautifully  f  itnated,  but  un- 
surpassed in  healtbfuloess  of  climate.  Could 
there  be  a  more  desirable  place  for  a  literary 
institution?  Hence  we  predict  a  career  of 
much  success,  as  well  as  of  much  usefulness, 
for  the  new  uaivenity  of  SI.  Mary  of  ike  Lake 
iU  Chicago,  JUinois.—TnOh  Teller. 

DiocESS  OF  St.  Louis. — New  Ckurchee. — 
We  learn  with  pleasure  that  several  new 
churches  are  in  progress  of  erection  in  some 
of  the  important  towns  bordering  on  the  Mis- 
souri river.  A  chapel  has  recently  been  opened 
at  Independence,  Jackson  county,  on  a  valua- 
ble property,  purchased  for  ecclesiastical  pur- 
poses, and  the  Rev.  B.  Donnelly  appointed  the 
fint  pastor.  A  new  church  is  about  to  be  com- 
menced in  the  flourishing  town  of  St.  Joseph, 
Buchanan  county,  and  the  Rev.  Thos.  Scan- 
Ian  has  been  appointed  the  first  pastor.  The 
fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  are  erecting 
new  churches  in  the  towns  of  Marsliall,  Sa- 
line county,  and  in  Washington,  Franklin 
county:  the  former  is  attended  by  the  Rev.  F. 
Di  Maria,  S.  J.,  and  the  latter  by  the  Rev.  A. 
£ysvogels,  S.  J.  The  numerous  Catholic 
emigrants  who  are  now  in  our  city,  and,  at 
Uie  opening  of  navigation,  intend  to  settle  in 
the  fertile  counties  bordering  on  the  Missouri 
river,  would  do  well  to  select  such  places  as 
where  themselves  and  their  children  will  not 
be  deprived  of  church  aud  Christian  instruc- 
tion. The  following  counties,  bordering  on 
the  Missouri  river,  are  now  regularly  attended 
by  missionaries :  St.  Charles,  Franklin,  Gas- 
conade, Osage,  Cole,  Cooper,  Saline,  Lafay- 
ette, Jackson,  Clay,  Platte,  Buchanan  and 
Holt.— iVewf  Letter, 

OiocBss  OF  LiTTLS  RocK. — EducoHon, — 
A  new  seminary  has  been  opened  for  the  re- 
ception of  students  in  the  town  of  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas,  under  the  immediate  patronage  of 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Byrne,  bishop  of  the  diocess. 
The  course  of  instruction  will  comprise  all  that 
is  requisite  to  prepare  youth  for  mercantile 
pursuits,  as  well  as  for  the  learned  professions. 
As  regards  the  character  of  the  education,  it 
will  be  rendered  in  every  respect  equal  to  that 
which  is  afforded  in  our  best  colleges.  The 
personal  comfort  of  the  pupils  will  be  carefully 
attended  to,  while  their  morals  are  guarded  by 
a  mild,  but  steady  discipline.  Terms  are 
moderate.  The  institution  will  be  under  the 
Freiidency  of  the  Very  Rev.  Mr.  Monaghin. 


The  Catholic  public*  we  hope,  will  ihow  tlieir 
appreciation  of  the  responsibiUtj  aDdcrwbieli 
they  lie  to  educate  their  offspring  in  the  know* 
ledge  of  their  religion  and  observance  of  its 
precepts,  by  committing  their  educatioa  to. 
hands  so  capable  of  &ithfully  adminiatuing 
the  trust. — Freeman^t  Journal. 

Vicariate  Apostolic  or  Oesoonw — ^We 
learn  with  pleasure  that  a  large  and  lieaotifiil 
church,  to  which  a  convenient  parsonag* 
house  is  attached,  is  nearly  completed  in  Ore- 
gon city,  and  will  be  ready  for  divine  service 
on  the  arrival  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Blanchett 
who  is  shortly  expected  to  return  from  Europe. 
This  church,  erected  through  the  zeal  and 
energy  of  the  Rev.  Modest  Demers,  V.  6.* 
is  an  ornament  to  that  city,  which  is  the 
centre  of  the  American  population,  and  is  des- 
tined to  be  the  capital  of  the  new  territorial 
government. — Cath.  News  Letter. 

Och  The  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Hughes,  bishop  of  N. 
York,  (says  the  Dublin  Freeman,)  celebimtcd 
the  eight  o'clock  mass  in  the  church  of  SS. 
Michael  and  John,  Lower  Exchange  atreett 
Dublin,  on  Christmas  day ;  and  at  high  man 
preached  a  most  powerful,  clear,  solid,  and 
argumentative  sermon  on  the  all-engroesing 
and  all-consoling  mystery  of  the  incamatioii. 

The  Provincial  Council. — Natke.'—Thm 
Rt.  Rev.  the  Bishops  and  the  Clergy  who  will 
attend  the  Provincial  Council  in  May,  and  who 
may  not  yet  have  provided  themselves  with 
suitable  lodgings  during  their  stay-in  Balti- 
more, are  respectfully  informed  that  arrange- 
ments will  be  made  for  their  comfortable  ac- 
commodation. The  Catholics  of  our  city  will 
consider  themselves  highly  honored  by  the  op- 
portunity thus  afforded  them  of  tendering  that 
cordial  hospitality  which  distinguished  them 
on  former  occasions.  The  Fathers  and  theo- 
logians of  the  council,  whom  this  notificatiott 
may  concern,  are  requested  to  make  early  ap- 
plication to  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  £c- 
cleston,  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Coskery,  or  the  Rev. 
Charles  I.  White. 


MISCELLANEOUS  ITEMS. 
Knowledge  is  Power.— The  following 
paragraph  we  have  cut  from  an  article  in  the 
Irii  or  Odd  Fellows*  Mirror,  Jan.  17th,  pur- 
porting to  have  been  written  by  inezperhu 
juvenis,  which  means  an  inexperienced  youth. 

«*  As  proof  of  the  maxim  that  *  knowledge  is 
power,'  we  refer  to  the  gloomiest  period  in  the 
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IiMmt  of  the  worlds  degradation ;  the  period 
biitoncally  known  as  the  dark  ages.  When 
caawcked  priests  and  cloistered  monks,  within 
the  DaiTOW  confines  of  chape]  or  monastery, 
held  the  bonndaries  of  knowledge.  Why  did 
theec  men  so  carefully  watch  the  germinating 
of  an  effort  upon  the  part  of  the  people  to  ob- 
tain knowledge?  For  well  they  knew  that 
« ignorance  is  the  mother  of  devotion.'  That 
to  maintain  their  supremacy,  the  people  must 
be  kept  in  darkness;  that  < knowledge  is 
power,  that  it  makes  its  possessor  powerl'ul  to 
cast  down  the  barriers  of  tyranny,  and  to  pros- 
trate the  towering  fabric  of  superstition."* 

The  inexperience  of  the  writer  may  lead  his 
readers  to  compassionate  the  ignorance  which 
is  accumulated  in  these  few  lines ;  but  it  is 
impossible  for  them  not  to  perceive  that  if  the 
youth  has  failed  to  prove  his  proposition  by 
the  example  of  the  middle  ages,  he  has  proved 
the  reverse  of  it  in  his  own  case,  and  has  de- 
monstrated very  luminously  that  ignorance  is 
the  parent  of  nonsense. 

Ecclesiastical  Statistics. — We  have 
been  kindly  furnished  by  a  friend  with  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  table.  "It  has  been  com- 
piled with  much  care  from  the  census  recently 
taken  in  the  state  of  New  York,  pursuant  to  a 
law  of  that  state,  and  is  believed  to  be  entirely 
correct." — Banner  of  the  Cross, 

Statemeni  showing  the  denomination  and 
number  of  all  the  churches,  the  cost  of  church 
boildings,  the  cost  of  other  improvements,  and 
the  cost  of  real  estate  belonging  thereto,  in  the 
state  of  New  York,  compiled  from  the  census 
of  that  sUte  for  the  year  18 15. 
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Btatibtics  or  Euhopban  Capitals.— 
The  capital  of  Great  Britain  has  a  population 
estimated  at  2,000,000  of  souls,  exclusive  of 
strangers.  Strange  to  say,  and  we  could 
hardly  credit  the  fact  if  it  was  not  credibly 
demonstrated,  the  number  of  beds  in  the  Lon- 
don hospitals  is  not  in  proportion  wHh  that  of 
the  other  capitals  of  Europe,  comparatively  to 
their  respective  populations.  The  London 
hospitals  contain  only  5,000  beds.  Its  mor- 
tality amounts  yearly  to  45,000  inhabitants,  or 
to  128  daily.  In  1800  the  population  of  that 
metropolis  was  only  1,200,000  souls,  the  mor- 
tality 22,000,  and  the  number  of  beds  4,850. 
Thus,  whilst  the  population  and  mortality  in- 
creased in  the  last  forty-five  years  by  nearly 
one  half,  the  number  of  beds  in  the  hospitals 
augmented  by  one-seventh.  There  exists,  it 
is  true,  in  London,  a  number  of  charitable  in- 
stitutions, and  many  manufacturies  have  in- 
firmaries, in  which  the  workmen  who  have 
the  means  of  being  attended  at  home,  or  who 
dislike  entering  hospitals,  find  medical  relief. 
The  population  of  Paris  now  exceeds  900,000* 
The  number  of  beds  in  the  hospitals  is 
10,000,  and  the  mortality,  as  compared  with 
London,  neariy  the  same,  or  sixty  per  day. 
The  population  of  Vienna  is  330,000  souls  ; 
the  number  of  beds  in  the  hospitals  5,700,  and 
the  annual  mortality  17,000.  At  Berlin  the 
population  is  365,000  inhabitants,  the  number 
of  beds  3,000,  and  the  annual  moriality  9,000. 
At  St.  Petersburg  the  population  is  476,000  in- 
habitants, the  number  of  beds  in  the  hospitals 
9,000,  and  the  annual  mortality  11,000.  At 
Warsaw  the  population  is  150,000,  and  the 
number  of  beds  in  the  hospitals  4,000.  It  re- 
sults from  these  returns  that  Paris  is,  after 
London,  the  capital  offering  the  smallest  pro- 
portion of  beds  in  the  hospitals. — Courier 
Francois. 

Church  Bells. — An  English  writer,  in 
an  article  on  the  subject  of  bells,  says  that  they 
were  formerly  baj)tized,  anointed,  exorcised 
and  blessed  by  the  bishop  of  the  dioccss.  This 
simply  means  that  bells  were  consecrated  as 
they  are  now.  The  favorite  appellation  of  Tom, 
applied  to  several  large  bells,  arose  probably 
from  their  having  been  named  in  honor  of 
Thomas  A'Bcckett.  The  practice  of  conse- 
crating bells  is  very  ancient  in  the  church. 
Their  uses  arc  described  in  the  following  lines : 

Fiincra  plunge,  fiil^ora  frango,  Sabbata  pingo 
Excito  lentot,  diMipo  vcntoi,  paco  et  amcotes. 
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Thai  tnoflUted  by  f  alier : 

Fanen  plango.       Men's  death  I  tell 
Bv  doleful  knell. 
Fulgora  frango.      Lightning  and  thunder. 

I  break  asunder. 
Sabbata  pango.        On  Sabbath,  all 

To  church  I  call. 
Excito  lentoi.         The  sleepy  bead 
I  raise  from  bed. 
Dissipo  ventos.       The  winds  so  fierce 

I  do  disperse. 
Paco  et  amentes.     Men's  cruel  rage 

I  do  assuage. 
LaudoDeum  verum,  plebem  voco,  congrego 
clerum,  defunctos  ploro,  pestem  fugo,  festa 
decoro— that  is,  I  praise  the  true  God,  call  the 
people,  convene  clergy,  lament  the  dead,  dis- 
pel pestilence,  and  grace  festivals. 
Population  of  Europe. 

Fear.    Statu,  Population.    Capaah,     PovutaUon, 

1840  Aiutria,  -  .  36,950,401  Vienna,       -    -  333,818 

1840  Bavaria,  -  -    4,370,OT7  Munich,      -    -  118,000 

IMfium,-  .    4,949,600  Bniiaela,     -    -  130,000 

1840  Denmark,  -    9,131,068  CopenhaMO,  -  lA&fiOQ 

1841  France,  -  -  34,913,989  Parii,    -    .     1,000,000 

*"^  ^InlMd!^^  \  »7,019,679  London,  -    -  1,873,87« 

Greece,'.    .      096,000  Atliena,  -   -    -    15,000 

1849  Hanover,     .    1,755^  Hanover,    -    -    40,000 

1840  Holland,  -    -    9,865,740  The  Hague,     -    60,000 
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-    17,000 

-996,000 

.  311,401 

934,000 


1841  Portugal,-    -    3,737,103  Llabon, 
1840  Pruiala,  -    .  14,067,949  Beriin, 

Papal  Slates,    9,733,436  Borne, 
1848  Rua»ia,    .    -  48,000,000  St.  Petenburg,  445,514 

Sardinia,.    -    4,168,797  Turin,    -    -    -  143,000 
1840  Saxony,  -    -    1,708,978  Dreaden,    -        

Two  Slciliea,    7,975,850  Naple«.  -    - 

Spain,     -    .  19,386,941  Madrid,  -    - 
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Sweden  fc  ] 
Norway,  < 
SwiuerPd,  ' 
(llepublic) 


-  74,199 

-  410,000 
-950,000 

-  81,638 


4,930,966  Stockholm, 

epublic)  J    ^^^  Berne,   -    -    -   90,000 
Turkey,  -    -    0,545,000  Conttanlinople,  800,000 
Tuscany,     -    1,436,785  Florence,    -    -    80,000 
1849  Wurtembttrg,  1,713,518  Slulgard,    -    -   40,000 
Smaller  itatea,  6,061,339 

KfiLioious  Worship  in  France. — The 
Paris  Prcite  publishes  the  following  account 
of  the  mode  in  which  religious  worship  in 
France  is  regulated  and  supported  by  the  gov- 
ernment : — <*  The  administration  of  religious 
worship,  after  having  formed  part  of  the  min- 
istry of  public  instruction  until  the  year  1828, 
and  sul^equently  part  of  the  ministry  of  the 
interior,  was  definitively  annexed  to  the  de- 
partment of  justice  in  1834.  The  following 
is  the  amount  of  the  expenses  of  religious 
worship  for  the  year  1846.  (Catholic  worship.) 
France  is  divided,  as  regards  religion,  into  80 
diocesses,  at  the  head  of  each  of  which  is 
placed  a  bishop  with  the  following  pension : 
Archbishop  of  Paris  40,000f.;  4  archbishops, 
with  16,000f.  each ;  65  bishops  with  10,000f. 
each.    The  archbishopa  and  bishops  are  norni- 


natid  by  the  king,  befiire  whom  thaj  ttlat 
the  oaths,  when  the  bulls  by  which  tbcj  tra 
appointed  have  been  verified  and  registered  by 
tiie  council  of  state.  But  it  is  from  the  pope 
they  receive  their  canonical  institution.  The 
bishops  appoint  the  vicars-general  together 
with  the  parish  priests,  but  those  appointmeoti 
are  submitted  to  the  king  for  his  approbation. 
Independently  of  their  fixed  pensions,  the  arch- 
bishop of  Lyons  and  the  bishop  of  Arras  re- 
ceive each,  as  cardinal,  an  increased  pension 
of  10,000f.  annually.  The  pension  of  the 
parish  priests  of  the  first  class,  those  directing 
parishes  containing  more  than  6,000  souls,  is 
fixed  by  law  at  l,500f.  (60/.  British),  and  those 
of  the  second  class  at  l,200f.  (48/.  British.) 
The  curates  are  paid  according  to  their  age. 
Those  aged  70  and  upwards,  l,000f.;  those 
from  60  to  70  years  of  age,  900r.;  and  those 
under  60  years  of  age  800f.  per  annum.  The 
Protestant  church  is  composed  of  nine  clergy- 
men, residing  in  Paris,  who  receive  3,000f.  per 
annum,  64  in  the  provinces  who  leceive  2,000f., 
102  who  receive  l,800f.,  and  622  who  receiTa 
1.500f.  The  ministers  of  the  Jewish  faith  are 
paid  by  the  state  in  the  same  manner  as  tht 
Catholics  and  Protestants.  The  grand  rabbi 
of  Paris  receives  6,000f.  Seven  grand  rabbis 
in  the  departments  S,000f.  each.  A  sum  of 
73,400f.  is  divided  amongst  100  officiating 
ministers  or  rabbis,  whose  salaries  vary  from 
SOOf.  to  1 ,000f.  The  service  of  the  different  re- 
ligious societies  amounts  for  the  year  1846  to  the 
sum  of  37,684,3C0f. — viz:  Catholic  worship, 
S6,318,900f.;  Protestant,  l,265,060f.;  Israelite, 
110,400f.  From  the  Ist  of  July,  1880,  to  the 
Ist  of  July,  1848,  the  donations  made,  and  the 
legacies  bequeathed  to  the  different  religious 
congregations  amounted  to  4,774,000f." — Lom' 
don  paper. 

The  North  American  Protestant.— 
This  is  the  imposing  title  of  an  anti-popeiy 
sheet  recently  started  in  New  York,  by  tlie 
notorious  Sparr}'.  The  paper  is  vile  and  con- 
temptible enough  in  itself;  but  the  name  of 
the  Rev.  C.  Sparry,  as  editor,  is  a  superabun- 
dant evidence  that  the  publication,  if  an  ex- 
ponent of  North  American  Protestantism,  is 
not  at  least  the  organ  of  those  Protestants  who 
have  some  regard  for  truth  and  decency. 

Munificent  Donation. — A  subscription 
has  recently  been  set  on  foot  to  obtain  Ainds 
for  erecting  a  college  for  the  Jesuits  in  this 
city.    The  donations  have  been  very  liberal. 
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and  among  otben  Oliver  Bertfaelet,  Esq.,  has 
aiibscribtd  £1,600.  There  will  be  no  de- 
mand for  goreniment  assiftance,  and  we  un- 
dantandthat  the  sum  required  for  the  erection 
of  anitable  buildings  has  been  obtained,  or 
will  be  very  soon,  on  tiie  yolontary  principle. 
Mcmtrtal  PUoL 

PAUPzas  IN  MAssACHiTSBTTS.^The  Sec- 

retaij  of  the  eommonwealth  has  prepared  an 

abstiact  of  pauper  returns  for  1845,  in  all  the 

towns  bot  dMm  in  the  state,  which  exhibits 

ttie  following  results : 

Paupers  relieved  or  supported,. . .  .14,161 

Having  legal  settlements  in  towns,.  .7,871 

Paupers  supported  by  the  state,. . .  .5^7 

State  paupers  who  are  foreigners,.  .3,582 

Insane  relieved,  or  supported, 619 

Idiots,        ««  ««        885 

Made  paupers  by  inUmperanee,, . .  .6,854 
Net   expense  of  supporting   all   paupers 
11801,360,  of  which  amount  the  state  pays 
f50,16S. 

There  are  187  alms-houses  in  the  state,  in 
which  there  have  been  6,579  persons  the  past 
year,  of  whom  3,335  are  unable  to  labor,  sup- 
ported at  an  average  weekly  expense  of  87 
cents.  There  have  been  6,974  persons  aided 
or  supported  out  of  the  alms-house,  at  an  aver- 
age weekly  expense  of  82  cents.  The  esti- 
mated value  of  labor  performed  in  aims-houses, 
has  been  $21,691. 

The  above  presents  a  horrid  picture  of  pov- 
erty amongst  ourselves,  but,  bad  as  it  is,  we 
believe  the  statement  looks  better  than  any 
other  state  in  the  union  can  present.  Nearly 
one  half  of  the  paupers  have  become  so  by  in- 
temperance.— Boston  Times, 


To  CoaRESPONDBNTS. — We  have  received 
the  following  papers,  which  will  all  appear  in 
the  Magazine,  as  soon  as  space  will  permit. 

1.  The  jirtift,  the  Merchant,  and  the  States- 
siaa,  a  review  of  Mr.  Lester's  book  with  the 
lama  titie. 

2.  On  the  use  of  the  Latin  language  in  the 
service  of  the  church;  a  vindication  of  the  Ca- 
tholic liturgy. 

8.  Mozart  and  his  Works,  a  review  of  Mr. 
Holmes'  recent  Life  of  Mozart,  presenting  an 
outline  of  the  great  composer's  brief,  but 
eventful  career. 

4.  The  Pope  and  the  Czar,  a  poetical  effu- 
sion from  a  familiar  friend  of  the  muses. 


5.  J%e  Jlehemist,  another  poem  Irom  a  ft- 
vorite  pen. 

We  cheerfully  comply  with  the  request  to 
exchange  with  the  Christian  Examiner  and 
Religious  Miscellany. 

MARRIAGES. 

Feb.  10th,  were  married  in  the  cathedral  of 
Baltimore,  by  the  M.  Rev.  Archbishop  £ccles- 
ton.  Col.  Solomon  Hillen,  to  Emilt,  eldest 
daughter  of  General  O'Donnell. 

Feb.  15th,  by  the  Rev.  Charles  I.  White, 
Captain  Charles  Pendeegast  to  RosANiia. 
JLafferty. 

Feb.  19th,  by  the  same.  Dr.  Robeet  A.  DuE- 
kee,  to  Louisa  R.  Dubeenat. 

On  Tuesday,  the  19th  inst.,  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Hickey,  Robert  Jamison  to  Miss  Catha- 
rine Mathews,  all  of  this  city. 

On  Tuesday,  the  i7th  inst.,  by  Rev.  Mr. 
McColgan,  Zackarias  Thompson  to  Eliza- 
beth RiOGER,  all  of  this  city. 

On  tiie  leth  inst.,  by  Rev.  Mr.  McColgan, 
Benjn.  p.  Power  to  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  the  late  Richard  JB.  Spalding. 

On  the  19th  inst,  by  the  same,  Thomas  B. 
Robinson  to  Ann  A.  Maet  Shiplt. 

On  the  19th  inst.,  by  Rev.  Charles  I.  White, 
Benjamin  A.  Willinoh am  to  Ann  Rebecca 
McGreavt  of  Baltimore  county. 

On  Sunday,  22d  inst.,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Dolan, 
Patrick  McDonald  to  Maet  A.BETTB,all 
of  this  city. 

OBITUARY. 

Died,  on  the  23d  ult.,at  St.  Magdalen's  con- 
vent, in  the  24th  year  of  her  age.  Sister  Beavin 
Carney.  In  death  she  was  full  of  the  hope 
which  a  life  of  innocence  and  holiness  inspires. 
She  retained  through  life  the  artiess  simplicity 
of  her  childhood ;  was  amiable  and  accom- 
plished, and  an  example  of  every  Christian 
virtue .    May  she  rest  in  peace. 

On  the  20th  February,  Mr.  Charles  Kex- 
NAN,  aged  24  years. 

The  deceased  was  of  an  amiable  disposition, 
and  possessed  fine  talents,  which  were  occa- 
sionally displayed  in  poetical  contributions  to 
this  Magazine.  In  paying  this  brief  tribute  to 
his  memory,  it  is  most  consoling  to  record  the 
fact  of  his  having  departed  this  life  with  the 
sentiments  and  hopes  of  the  true  Christian. 


LITERARY  NOTICES. 


Dertfy  Publicatioru,    Thomas  Richardson  & 

Son. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
Cunningham  for  the  following  excellent  pro- 
ductions of  the  Derby  press. 

1.  Parts  9,  10, 11, 12  and  18  of  the  CathoUc 
Weekly  Instructor,  a  very  interesting  and  in- 
structive periodical. 

»  2.  2%e  wtfi^e/ 0/ Cbnso/a^um,  translated  from 
the  French.    18mo. 

3.  The  Strawberrieif  with  other  tales,  trans- 
lated from  the  French.    18mo. 

4.  Hans  the  Miser,  with  other  narratives. 
18mo. 

5.  The  jSdopied  Son,  from  the  German,  and 
The  Usher's  Horse,  from  the  French.    18mo. 

6.  T^he  Chapel  of  the  Forest,  and  The  Robin 
Rtdtnreast,  from  the  German  of  Schmid.  18mo. 

7.  IJu  Hop  Blossoms,  from  the  Grerman  of 
Schmid.    18mo. 

8.  The  Easter  Eggs,  from  the  German  of 
Schmid.    18mo. 

All  the  above  mentioned  tales  are  of  a  moral 
character,  and  abound  in  wholesome  instruc- 
tion conveyed  under  the  most  pleasing  form. 
Hell  opened  to  Christians,  to  caution  them  from 

entering  into  it,  &c.,  written  in  Italian  by  F. 

Pinamonti,    8.   J.     Philadelphia:    Henry 

McGrath.    82mo. 
Conformity  to  the  Will  of  God,  translated  from 

the  Italian  of  St.  Alphonsus  Liguori.    By 

Rev.  James  Jones.    Philadelphia :   Henry 

McGrath.    32mo. 

Two  admirable  little  volumes,  by  authors 
whose  high  reputation  in  the  teachiug  of 
spurituality  is  itself  an  ample  guarantee  of 
their  ereat  merit  and  utility.  The  publica- 
tion of  these  small  standard  works,  on  moral 
subjects,  is  a  valuable  service  to  religion,  in- 
asmuch as  it  facilitates  and  encourages  the 
Sractice  of  pious  reading  and  meditation  among 
le  faithful. 
Catalogue  of  VDOrks  in  refutation  of  Methodism, 

from  iXe  origin  in  1792,  to  the  present  time, 

&c.    Compiled  by  H.  C.  Decanver.   Phila : 

J.  Pennington.  8vo.  pp.  54. 
•  The  compiler  of  this  work  conceives  that 
he  has  found  some  compensation  for  his  labor, 
in  tlie  fact  of  his  having  collected  materials 
that  may  be  useful  to  the  student  of  ecclesias- 
tical history.  Though  the  members  of  the 
Methodist  sect  will  not  thank  him  for  having 
arrayed,  as  it  were,  a  phalanx  of  enemies 
against  them,  with  few  comparatively  to  stand 
up  in  their  defence,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
he  has  rendered  a  good  service  to  literature, 
in  furnishing  a  list  of  the  various  works  written 


against  Methodism.  The  catalogue  embrace! 
two  hundred  and  seventy-seven  anti-Methodist- 
ical  works,  fifty-Jive  by  Methodist  authors, 
eighty-two  miscellaneous,  and  twenty  political, 
j^oog  the  volumes  mentioned  in  the  collec- 
tion, we  find  the  following  very  significant  title : 
"An  old  Fox  tarred  and  rsATHsaED,** 
occasioned  by  what  is  called  Mr.  John  Wee" 
ley's  Calm  Address  to  our  American  colonies ; 
by  a  Hanoverian :  London,  1775, 12mo.  This 
catalogue  is  executed  in  a  very  handsoma 
style. 
The  RosarisVs  Companion,  or  Manual  of  De» 

voui  Exercises,  &c.    Chicago :  C.  McDonnel. 

Balto :  John  Murphy.    32mo.    Pp.  254. 

This  is  a  very  useful  manual,  comprising, 
in  addition  to  the  ordinary  devotions  for  every 
day  and  for  Sundays,  the  prayers  and  exer« 
cises  of  the  various  confraternities  established 
among  the  faithful  of  the  Catholic  church. 
Though  the  table  of  festivals  and  fasts  does 
not  apply  to  the  eastern  diocesses,  the  book 
will  be  found  a  great  convenience  to  those 
who  belong  to  different  associations  of  piety, 
and  to  Catholics  in  general.  It  contains  also 
several  forms  of  blessing  which  clergymen 
have  frequently  occasion  to  use. 

Accompaniment   to   Mitchell's   New   Map  of 
Texas,  Oregon  and  California,  with  the  re- 
gions adjoining.   Phila:  Augustus  MitcheU. 
The  countries  which  are  here  exhibited  by 
an  excellent  chart  and  an  historical  and  de- 
scriptive sketch,  have  become  such  objects  of 
interest  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States, 
that  a  publication  like  the  present  must  neces- 
sarily commend  itself  to  general  favor. 

Lives  of  the  Saints.   By  the  Rev.  Alban  Butler, 

Baltimore :  Metropolitan  Press. 

We  have  received  No.  VII  of  this  standard 
work,  which  is  issued  with  great  punctuality 
by  the  publishers.    This  number  commences 
the  third  volume. 
Report  of  the  Mount  Hope  Institution  for  the 

year  1845.    By  William  H.  Stokes,  M.  D., 

Physician.   Baltimore:  Metropolitan  Press. 

Pp.  41. 

We  are  indebted  for  this  pamphlet  to  the 
kind  attention  of  the  author.  Toe  informa- 
tion which  it  contains  is  of  too  interesting  a 
nature,  to  be  alluded  to  in  a  cursory  notice, 
and  for  this  reason  we  shall  lay  before  our 
readers  in  a  future  number  of  the  Magazine, 
some  remarks  in  reference  to  the  flourishing 
institution  at  Mount  Hope,  and  its  claima 
upon  the  attention  of  the  public. 
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2.  Pas^n  priests  their  dark  delusion 

Long  had  o'er  Hibemia  spread ; 
Patrick  came,  and  in  confiision, 
Demons  from  his  presence  fled. 
Happy  saint,  &c* 

3.  Lo !  their  intuit  arms  extending, 

Erin's  children  crave  his  aid ; 
To  their  wants  the  saint  attending, 
Soon  the  heav'nly  call  obeyM. 
Happy  saint,  &c. 

4.  Prisons,  insults,  ev'ry  danger. 

On  oar  prelate's  mission  wait; 
Bat  the  saint,  to  fetr  a  stranger, 
Trusts  to  bounteous  Heav'n  hit  &te« 
Happy  saint,  &c. 


5.  Sickness  flies,  his  voice  obeying^ 

Blindness  sees  the  cheering  day; 
And  the  pow'r  of  Crod  displaying. 
Death  unwilling  yields  his  prey* 
Happy  saint,  &c. 

6.  Erin's  chiefJB,  with  wonder,  seeing 

Senseless  idols  prostrate  &11, 
Own  the  author  of  their  being. 
And  proclaim  him  Lord  of  alL 
Happy  saint,  &c. 

7.  Now  in  blissful  mansions  reigning. 

Deign,  bright  saint,  to  hear  our  prayer; 
Grace  divine  for  us  obtaining, 
Heav'nly  blessings  make  us  share* 
Happy  saint,  &c. 
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MOZART  AND  HIS  WORKS. 


TV  L^e  if  Mozart,  mduding  his  Corr^ 
tpondmcB.  By  fidward  Holmes,  author 
if  **Ji  Ramhie  among  the  MuneioM  (f 
Germany.  New  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers.    18-15. 

^HE  "child  of  song"  has 
ever  strong  claims  upon 
mankind!  His  art  pecu- 
liarly appeals  to  our  best 
feelings  and  kindest  sym- 
pathies. The  element  of 
music  is  deeply  implanted  in  the  human 
heart  by  Him  of  infinite  goodness ;  who, 
in  mercy,  has  left  to  fallen  man  a  love  for 
the  beautiful,  to  cheer,  elevate,  and  in- 
struct. Music  expresses  ideas  as  well  as 
feelings.  Its  appalls  are  not  merely  sen- 
sual, as  has  been  said,  but  speak  to  the 
soul  through  the  medium  of  the  senses 
with  a  richer,  a  deeper,  and  a  more  em- 
phatic meaning  than  words  can  convey. 
The  art,  as  the  source  of  pleasure  and  re- 
creation from  the  toil  and  cares  of  life,  has 
our  attention  and  regard.  Its  claims  are 
higher  as  an  instrument  to  civilize  and 
Vol.  v.— No.  4.  16 


subdue  man  in  his  rugged  state;  to  refine 
and  cultivate  the  heart  and  sentiments ; 
to  aid  the  influence  of  science  and  the 
arts.  Our  admiration  and  reverence  are, 
however,  augmented  in  a  ten-fold  degree*, 
when  music,  from  a  beautiful,  becomes  a 
sublime  art,  in  being  dedicated  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Deitt,  the  great  author  of  the 
harmonious,  the  beautiful,  and  the  sub- 
lime In  nature.  Man  in  his  better  state  is 
ever  moved  by  the  "concord  of  sweet 
sounds."  That  music  which  nature  stirs 
within  his  soul  was  first  called  forth  by 
an  emotion  of  gratitude  to  God  for  his 
wondrous  works;  those  of  the  material 
universe,  but  above  them  the  soul  with 
its  adornments  and  aspirations.  How 
truly  the  poet  has  joined  to  the  <*  morning 
hymn"  of  the  "first  parents"  in  Para- 
dise, the  invocation ! 

«  These  are  thy  glorioni  worln,  PftreM  of  good, 
Almfghty,  thine  thii  anifenal  ftsme,       * 
Thui  wondroui  Air;  thyeelfhow  woadiw Ibn ! 
UnipeakabJe,  who  liuhit  above  thtae  Ii«bv>im 
To  lu  invlilble,  or  dimly  Men 
In  theee  thy  lovreit  worki ;  yet  theee  declare 
Tby  loodawi  beyond  thonibt,  and  pow>r  divine." 
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Music  has  always  been  among  the 
most  useful  allies  of  religion.  She  called 
forth  its  earliest  aspirations,  and  the  Chris- 
tian church  has  continually  watched  over 
and  directed  the  progress  of  musical 
science.  The  solemn  church  soog  or 
hymn,  which  was  at  first  sung  in  one 
voice  only,  or  by  octaves,  is  the  basis  of 
modern  music.  A  subsequent  invention, 
"  figured  music,"  was  originated  by  the 
church  as  early  as  the  seventh  century. 
The  art  was  cherished  during  the  "ages 
of  faith  "  by  its  mingling  in  the  service  of 
the  ahar,  and  being  a  constituent  of  Ca- 
tholic worship.  In  those  much  abused 
times,  music  was  even  one  of  the  branches 
of  a  learned  education :  being  included 
in  the  quadrwium, — "  arithmetic,  geome- 
try, astronomy,  and  music."  The  his- 
tory of  this  most  beautiful  science,  or 
art,  (as  it  may  most  properly  be  called,) 
is  part  and  parcel  of  the  history  of  the 
church,  even  to  the  present  time.  The 
sovereign  pontifis  ever  cherished  it,  and 
have  been  its  munificent  and  discriminat- 
ing patrons.  One  of  them,  the  truly  great 
Gregory,  has  continued  the  impress  of  his 
style  even  to  the  music  of  our  day.  We 
have  neither  space  nor  time  to  foUow  the 
gradual  stages  in  the  progress  of  the  art 
under  the  sanction  and  protection  of  the 
church.  The  preceding  remarks  are 
merely  intended  as  introductory  to  a  brief 
notice  of  one  of  the  grealest  maatera  of 
sacred  composition,  a  fit  theme  for  a  Ca- 
tholic pen,  and  highly  suitable  to  the 
pages  of  a  Catholic  periodical. 

The  "sublime  and  beautiful"  unite  in 
the  almost  inspired  productions  of  Mo- 
zart's great  genius.  His  lyre  was  strung 
in  tune  to  every  department  of  his  art, 

"  WheUwr  rmod  or  fkncj,  the  gay  or  the  grave ;" 

but  its  very  beat  and  sweetest  strains  are 
offerings  at  the  source  of  all  inspiration, 
and  dedicated  to  the  service  of  religion. 
This  fact  furnishes  the  great  claim  of  Mo- 
zart upon  our  grateful  remembrance  and 
profound  admiration.  His  reputation  is 
''world-wide/'  and  as  a  honaehoid  word 


with  all;  not  alone  with  the  professor  or 
the  amateur,  but  even  among  those  having 
but  a  dull,  if  any,  sense  of  harmony  and 
musical  effect.  It  has  outlived  petty  jeal- 
ousies, the  trammels  of  fashion,  the  hack- 
neyed conceit  of  mannerism,  and  strait- 
ened circumstances,  which  obscured  his 
early  fame,  and  indeed,  also,  to  some  ex- 
tent, the  glory  of  hia  name  whUe  he  lived. 
His  genius  was  nniversaL  Unprece- 
dented rapidity  of  production,  universatity 
of  power,  a  permanent  inflnence  on  art, 
the  models  he  created  and  has  left  ua,  and 
the  constantly  advancing  march  of  hia 
genius  arrested  in  the  season  of  greatest 
hope, — all  unite  in  placing  the  name  of 
Mozart  first,  and  alone,  among  mu- 
sicians. 

The  American  reader,  before  the  pnln 
lication  of  the  work  with  the  title  of  which 
we  have  prefaced  this  notice,  had  imme- 
diate access,  in  English,  to  no  connected 
life  of  the  greatest  of  musicians.  A  good 
and  full  life  of  Mozart  was  a  denderafiMi 
which,  it  seems  to  us,  has  been  supplied 
by  the  able  work  of  Mr.  Holmes.  The 
<<Life"  appeared  first  in  London;  the 
volume  before  us  being  from  the  recent 
American  republished  edition.  Some  of 
our  publishers  have  fallen  into  the  fashioa» 
rather  disingenuous,  to  say  the  leaat,  and 
"more  honored  in  the  breach  than  thft 
observance,"  of  re-issning  British  worki 
here  without  the  slightest  credit  to  the 
foreign  source.  No  one  would  imagine, 
from  the  title-page  and  appearance  €i 
our  copy,  but  that  the  Messrs.  Harpeia 
had  paid  for,  and  originally  pnUiahed 
the  manuscript  from  the  author  himaelll 
They  do  not  even  say  "  thank'e!"  to  the 
English  edition,  from  which  theirs  is 
taken.  This  system  of  repriaob  upon 
British  literature  is  not  by  any  means 
creditable.  But  our  concern  now  is  with 
the  author,  not  the  book  speculator.  Mr. 
Holmes'  work  is  quite  full;  perhaps  as 
bulky  as  would  please  that  important 
class,  the  buyers,  whose  tastes  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  author,  who  lives  by  his  pen, 
should  consult    It  sketches,  with  taet 
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and  discriminatioD,  the  life  of  Mozart,  its 
Taried  incidents,  struggles,  and  influence 
on  art;  the  progress  of  his  genius,  and 
the  brilliant  reputations  that  paid  it  hom- 
age in  its  own  day.  It  abounds  with  de- 
tails of  great  interest  and  variety,  con- 
nected with  the  private  and  public  career 
of  the  composer,  from  the  promise  of  early 
boyhood  until  his  bright  light  flickered, 
and  then  was  quenched  in  the  gloom  and 
sadness  of  a  premature  death.  The  author, 
within  moderate  compass,  has  managed 
to  bring  together  a  great  variety  of  valua- 
ble materials,  including  a  satisfactory  list 
of  Mozart's  numerous  compositions,  ac- 
companied by  the  amusing  and  exciting 
circumstances  under  which  the  most  cele- 
brated of  them  were  executed.  He  had 
access,  for  the  purpose,  to  the  most  full 
and  authentic  sources  of  information. 
His  work  is  calculated  to  interest  the 
general  reader  almost  equally  with  the 
musician.  We  have  but  one  source  of 
regret  in  connection  with  the  valuable 
Tolume  of  Mr.  Holmes :  it  is  that  a  more 
Catholic  pen  had  not  dictated  particular 
jmsaages  relating  to  the  religious  and 
picas  Leopold  Mozart,  the  father  of  the 
composer,  and  his  attached  family  circle. 
The  incidents  therein  referred  to  could 
oaly  be  felt  in  their  full  force  and  value  by 
me  having  the  knowledge  to  appreciate 
the  simple  faith  and  piety,  so  truly  Catho- 
liCj  of  the  elder  Mozart.  In  our  remarks 
apon  the  genius  and  works  of  the  great 
mnaician,  we  shall  make  use  freely  of  the 
thoaghts  of  our  author,  and  of  his  pages 
by  way  of  extract.  Leapold  Mozart,  the 
father,  was  a  musician  by  nature  and  cul- 
tivation. He  attained  high  perfection  in 
bis  art,  and  was  himself  a  diligent  and 
saccesaful  composer.  He  obtained  a  post 
in  early  life  among  the  court  musicians  of 
the  prince  archbishop  of  Salzburg,  and 
sabsequently  rose  in  that  service  to  be  vice 
fcc^ipeU  mtiaier,  (composer  and  conductor 
of  the  orchestra.)  Of  seven  children,  two 
only  survived  to  him.  The  others  died 
in  infancy.  The  survivors  were  Maria 
Anna^  born  in  1751,  and  John  Chrysos- 


tom  Wolfgang  Amadeus,  born  January 
27th.  1756. 

We  can  attempt  but  a  brief  sketch  of 
the  development  of  the  musical  faculty  in 
the  young  Mozart.  lie  was,  of  course, 
indebted  to  nature  for  his  ability,  but  yet 
those  natural  endowments  were  greatly 
modified  and  directed  by  early  culture  and 
education,  under  the  constant  direction 
and  supervision  of  a  father.  That  parent 
watched  with  emotion  the  dawning  of  a 
talent  in  his  son,  which  from  thence  be- 
came the  chief  care  of  his  life.  It  grew 
under  his  foMering  hand,  and  to  the  ca- 
pacity and  skill,  as  a  musician,  of  the  elder 
Mozart  we  may  in  a  measure  attribute  the 
happy  bent  given  to  the  genius  of  the 
pupil.  To  a  parent's  example  and  pious 
precepts,  we  may  also  assign  an  influence 
that  cherished  a  taste  for  sacred  composi- 
tion. We  regret  that  we  can  not  pursue 
the  *'  lights  and  shadows  "  of  the  family 
circle,  as  they  illustrate  the  subsequent 
career  of  the  youthful  musician.  A 
genius  for  music  was  born  with  the  Mo- 
zart children.  They  both  gave  evidence 
of  capacity  for  the  art  at  an  early  day ;  the 
boy,  however,  in  a  greater  degree  than  his 
sister.  The  talent  of  the  latter  survived 
these  precocious  evidences.  With  Wolf- 
gang the  bright  promise  of  his  infant  years 
was  more  than  accomplished. 

His  genius,  as  it  advanced  with  rapid 
strides  under  the  cautious  and  guiding 
hand  of  the  father,  became  broader  and 
deeper;  and  excited,  day  by  day,  greater 
astonishment  and  expectation.  The  child 
seemed  to  attain,  as  it  were,  by  intuition 
that  which  others,  of  no  mean  capacity, 
might  spend  years  in  acquiring.  Of  the 
young  Mozarts,  the  sister  was  by  some 
years  the  elder,  and  with  her  the  develop- 
ment of  talent  first  took  place,  or  was  first 
observed.    In  the  words  of  our  author : 

"  The  wonderful  musical  genius  of  his 
family  came  to  light  almost  accidentally. 
When  the  girl  had  reached  seven  Tears  of 
age  she  became  her  father's  pupil  on  the 
clavier,  at  which  her  progress  was  great 
and  uniform,  and  finally  made  her  mistress 
of  the  highest  reputation  that  any  female 
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performer  had  ever  acquired  on  a  keyed 
instrument  Her  brother,  a(  this  time 
three  years  old,  was  a  consunt  attendant 
on  her  lessons,  and  already  showed,  by 
his  fondness  for  striking  thirds,  and  pleas- 
ing his  ear  by  the  discovery  of  other  har- 
monious intervals,  a  lively  interest  in 
music.  At  four,  he  could  always  retain 
in  memory  the  brilliant  solos  in  the  con- 
certos which  he  heard  j  and  now  his  father 
began,  half  in  sport,  to  give  him  lessons. 
The  musical  faculty  appears  to  have  been 
intuitive  in  him,  for  in  learning  to  play  he 
learned  to  compose  at  the  same  time,  his 
own  nature  discovering  to  him  some  im- 
portant secrets  in  melody,  rhythm,  sym- 
metry, and  the  art  of  setting  a  bass.  To 
learn  a  minuet,  he  required  half  an  hour; 
for  a  longer  piece,  an  hour ;  and,  having 
once  mastered  them,  he  played  them 
with  perfect  neatness  and  \n  exact  time. 
His  progress  was  so  great,  that  at  four 
years  of  age,  or  earlier,  he  composed  little 

Eieces  which  his  father  wrote  down  for 
im." 

The  little  Mozart's  first  essay  at  holding 
the  pen  was  in  the  capacity  of  composer. 
It  is  not  clearly  ascertained  which  was  his 
first  composition ;  a  remarkable  specimen 
is  preserved,  composed  in  his  fourth  year. 
The  young  author,  at  this  period,  was  an 
interesting  and  intelligent  child;  and  was 
remarked  for  none  of  those  unnatural  de- 
velopments of  manner  and  taste  which 
often  attend  precocious  talent,  and  are 
generally  considered  unfavorable  to  its 
advance.  He  was,  on  the  contrary,  un- 
conscious of  his  own  powers ;  simple  and 
artless,  and  devoted  to  the  recreations  of 
his  age.  Even  his  childish  pleasures  fur- 
nish evidence  of  the  ascendency  the  art 
had  gained,  and  were  more  or  less  con- 
nected and  associated  with  music.  His 
play-things  were  carried  from  room  to 
room  generally  to  the  sound  of  the  voice 
or  instrument. 

The  elder  Mozart  was  astonished  in  the 
progress  of  instructing  his  child,  not  so 
much  with  his  great  eagerness  for  know- 
ledge as  by  the  impossibility  of  telling  him 
any  thing  of  which  he  was  not  already  in 
possession.  There  was  a  mystery  in  this 
originating  which  the  father  regarded  with 
wonder.  It  was  but  the  mystery  of  genius. 


which  teaches  that  man  is  but  an  instro- 
ment  in  the  hands  of  the  great  Author  of 
mysteries.  Mozart,  at  a  subsequent  pe- 
riod of  his  career,  was  unable  himself  to 
account  for  the  same  faculty,  and  we  find 
him  in  a  tone  of  modest  sincerity,  little 
characteristic  of  an  envious  spirit,  and 
honorable  to  his  genius,  confessing  the 
criginal  faculty,  which  he  so  eminently 
possessed,  to  consist  in  the  activity  of  a 
principle  within  him,  as  it  were  beyond 
his  own  power  of  volition,  and  in  a  man- 
ner apart  from  his  control.  The  follow- 
ing allusion  to  his  habit  of  composition 
occurs  in  a  letter  from  Mozart  to  a  cor- 
respondent about  1790 : 

*'  You  say  you  should  like  to  know  my 
way  of  composing,  and  what  method  I  fol- 
low in  writing  works  of  some  extent.  I 
can  really  say  no  more  on  this  subject  than 
the  following,  for  I  myself  know  no  more 
about  it,  and  can  not  account  for  it.  When 
I  am,  as  it  were,  completely  myself,  en- 
tirely alone,  and  of  good  cheer — say  trav- 
elling in  a  carriage,  or  walking  afkr  a 
good  meal,  or  during  the  night  when  I 
can  not  sleep — it  is  on  such  occasions  that 
my  ideas  flow  best  and  most  abundantly. 
lyhetice  and  how  they  come,  I  know  not, 
nor  can  I  force  them.  Those  ideas  that 
please  me  1  retain  in  memory,  and  am  ac- 
customed, as  I  have  been  told,  to  hum 
them  to  myself.  If  I  continue  in  this  wa|[« 
it  soon  occurs  to  me  how  I  may  turn  this 
or  that  morsel  to  account,  so  as  to  make 
a  good  dish  of  it,  that  is  to  say,  agreeablf 
to  the  rules  of  counterpoint,  to  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  various  instruments,  &c. 

"■  All  this  fires  my  soul,  and,  provided 
I  am  not  disturbed,  my  subject  enlaiges 
itself,  becomes  methodized  and  defined, 
and  the  whole,  though  it  be  long,  stands 
almost  complete  and  finished  in  my  mind, 
so  that  I  can  survey  it,  like  a  fine  picture 
or  a  beautiful  statue,  at  a  glance.  Nor  do 
I  hear  in  my  imagination  the  parts  sue- 
cessively,  but  I  hear  them,  as  it  were,  all 
at  once  (gleich  allez  zusammen).  What  a 
delight  this  is  I  can  not  tell !  All  this  in- 
venting, this  producing,  takes  place  in  a 
pleasing,  lively  dream.  Still,  the  actual 
!  hearing  of  the  tout  etisemble  is,  af\er  all. 
the  best.  What  has  been  thus  produced 
I  do  not  easily  forget,  and  this  is  perhaps 
the  best  gift  I  have  my  Divine  Maker  to 
thank  for." 

The  existence  of  true  genius,  spontanfr* 
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OU8  we  may  aluo  call  it^  in  the  young 
Mozart,  was  revealed  by  various  interest- 
ing and  highly  amusing  incidents,  re- 
corded by  our  author.  We  regret  we 
have  not  room  for  them. 

The  father,  being  convinced  that  he  pos- 
sessed in  the  little  Wolfgang  a  prodigy, 
made  a  visit  to  the  Bavarian  court,  at 
Munich,  in  1762,  where  they  were  well 
received.  He  subsequently  made  other 
visits  with  hifl  children  at  different  periods 
to  France,  England,  Italy,  and  other  parts 
of  Europe,  and  appeared  before  their  va- 
rious courts  with  much  profit  and  great 
applause,  but  our  limits  prevent  us  from 
enlarging  upon  these  tours  and  the  inter- 
esting events  connected  with  them. 

The  disposition  of  the  young  composer 
was  remarkable  for  extreme  sensibility,  as 
hajt  been  before  remarked,  and  exhibited 
that  fine  organization  we  look  for  in  the 
master  of  harmony.  With  Mozart  the 
march  of  genius  outstripped  the  moral 
iraiia  of  the  man  as  they  gradually  un- 
folded themselves.  At  the  age  of  six 
years  he  was  not  alone  versed  in  the  em- 
ployment and  combination  of  instruments, 
bat,  a  greater  wonder !  at  that  early  age 
**  knew  the  effect  of  sounds  as  represented 
by  notes,  and  had  overcome  the  diflicuhy 
of  composing  unaided  by  an  instruraeRt." 
Hifl  power  in  mental  music  continually 
increased.  His  ear  was,  also,  exquisitely 
finif,  and  accurate  even  at  this  early  age. 
While  wonderful  capacities  were  every 
day  developing  themselves,  he  preserved 
the  happy  simplicity  of  the  child.  His 
compositions  during  this  period  continued 
to  increase  in  number  and  importance. 
A  letter,  of  about  that  time,  says  of  the 
yonng  Mozart :  ''in  ail  that  he  does  or 
lays  there  is  spirituality  and  feeling, 
adorned  by  the  peculiar  grace  and  gentle- 
nesa  of  childhood." 

Dining  a  lour  to  Rome,  made  in  17G&, 
titey  arrived  in  holy  week,  and  were  pre- 
lent  in  the  Sixtine  chapel  during  the  pei^ 
fbrmftDce  of  the  famous  **MiKren*^  by 
Allegri.  This  piece  of  muaic  waa  then 
ii  such  eiieemy  that  a  knowledge  of  it 
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was  confined  to  the  choir  of  the  holy 
father.  The  musicians  of  that  choir  were 
forbidden  to  take  any  part  of  it  away,  to 
copy  it,  or  otherwise  make  it  known.  In 
spite  of  these  precautions,  which  seemed 
complete,  the  young  Mozart  stole  the 
music — by  copying  it,  as  performed  by  a 
double  choir,  from  hearing  and  memory, 
the  result  of  two  visits  only  to  the  Sixtine 
chapel. 

We  are  surprised  to  hear  the  biographer 
declare,  speaking  of  the  elder  Mozart,  that 
"  as  the  fame  of  his  son  increased,  the 
pecuniary  resources  of  the  family  became 
gradually  impaired."  We  can  partly  ac- 
count for  this  by  taking  into  view  the  great 
expense  of  numerous  professional  tours,, 
by  father  and  children,  as  compared  with 
inadequate  receipts.  In  fact,  Leopold 
Mozart  never  realized  the  expectation,, 
fondly  entertained  by  him,  of  spending 
the  decline  of  his  days,  through  the  suc- 
cess of  his  son,  in  peace,  comfort,  and 
plenty.  He  continued  needy  to  the  last. 
The  son,  also,  from  misfortune,  bad  man- 
agement, profuseness,  or  a  want  of  thrift,. 
was  himself  often  in  want^  His  great 
genius  did  not  prevent  him  from  closing 
his  brief  career  in  comparative  indigence.. 
Had  he  even  lived  to  a  more  mature  age,, 
we  can  not  suppose,  with  his  peculiar 
qualities,  that  he  would  have  materially 
bettered  his  fortunes.  Such  is  the  usual 
fate  of  great  abilities,  whether  with  or 
without  those  traits>  Mozart  so  little  ap- 
preciated.  He  left  at  hifr  decease  heavy 
debts,  which  were,  however,  discharged 
after  the  lapse  of  years,  through  the  re- 
spect for  his  memory  and  exertions  of  his 
widow.  We  take  a  hurried  leave,  with 
pleasure,  of  this  sad  feature  in  the  great 
composer's  checkered  history. 

We  have  carried  the  reader,  in  a  man- 
ner necessarily  quite  brief,  through  the 
early  career  of  Mozart  during  the  fint  de- 
vetopment  of  his  wonderful  genius,  and 
would  like  to  direct  attention,  ako,  to  the 
portions  of  his  mature  career,  when  hia 
compoaitiona  had  attracted  the  admiration 
and  homage  of  Europe,  bat  axe  com^^iiaUni 
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to  leaTe  this  part  of  his  history,  to  con- 
clude with  a  brief  reference  to  the  results 
of  his  genius ;  those  great  masterpieces  of 
art  left  as  moddi  to  our  day,  as  yet  never 
surpassed,  if,  indeed,  equalled. 

The  number  of  Mozart's  compositions 
almost  exceed  belief.  No  musical  author 
of  eminence  has  ever  surpassed  him  in 
this  respect.  His  works  are  uniformly 
distinguished  for  power  and  originality. 
His  muse  seems  to  have  been  never  weak 
or  irresolute,  but  ever  "Mozarlish,"  a 
term  employed  to  express  the  character- 
istic feature  of  his  labors.  He  worked  out 
for  himself  a  course,  dictated  solely  from 
his  own  conceptions  of  art,  from  which 
he  never  turned  aside  through  fear  of  cen- 
sure, of  envy,  or  of  fashion.  Indepen- 
dence of  all  trammels,  aside  from  the  dic- 
tates of  his  own  capacity  and  taste,  called 
up  the  censure  of  mannerism  and  igno- 
rance ;  of  this  professional  envy  was  but 
too  read  y  to  avail  itself.  Mozart's  greatest 
compositions  were,  from  similar  causes, 
either  at  first  received  with  faint  applause, 
or  with  ill-concealed  or  affected  censure. 
We  are  astonished  at  the  details  of  even 
cold  welcome  given,  by  portions  of  the 
musical  world  of  his  day,  to  works  of 
genius  now  regarded  alone  with  wonder 
and  enthusiastic  delight.  Much  of  that 
opposition  was  surmounted  while  Mozart 
still  lived.  Since  his  death,  the  last  shade 
of  indifierence  and  censure  has  meiged  in 
the  unity  of  warm  appreciation.  Now, 
in  our  day,  at  the  distance  of  more  than 
half  a  century,  amidst  the  men  of  another 
generation,  the  works  of  the  composer,  in 
various  modes  of  republication,  or  first 
printed  from  the  M3S.,  are  continually 
springing  into  life.  Mozart's  influence 
upon  the  musical  world  is  still  on  the  in- 
crease; and  will  continue  to  weigh  in  the 
fashion  of  future  art.  The  present  day  is 
unacquainted  with  much  that  he  accom- 
plished during  his  brief  career.  Even  dur- 
ing life  many  fugitive  pieces  remained 
scattered,  and  imekrimed  except  by  pre- 
tenders to  hia  inspiration.  His  pen  was 
ever  at  the  aenice  of  a  friend ;  afeaeioua 


impulse  of  his  nature  that  was  often 
abused.  Even  those  ''dying  notes"—- 
amidst  which  his  spirit  departed — the  im- 
mortal ''Requiem" — were  not  exempt 
from  the  dishonest  arts  of  the  plagiarist. 
It  has  been  stated  that  Siissmayer,  who 
had  obtained  possession  of  one  transcript 
of  the  "  Requiem,"  the  only  other  copy 
given  from  Mozart's  possession  before  his 
decease,  going  to  the  individual  who  had 
engaged  its  composition,  published  the 
score  some  years  afterward,  claiming  to 
have  composed  from  the  Sanctw  to  the 
end.  This  story  found  partial  credit  until 
as  late  as  the  year  1839,  when  a  full  score 
of  the  "Requiem"  in  Mozart's  hand- 
writing was  discovered,  and  set  at  rest  the 
question  of  authorship.  We  are  enabled, 
however,  to  estimate  the  number  of  Mo- 
zart's compositions  from  the  complete  and 
fragmentary  works  that  remain  to  us. 
These  have  been  collected  by  friends  and 
biographers,  and  we  are  in  possession  of 
accurate  accounts  of  them  carefully  com- 
piled. There  is,  also,  positive,  or  faint 
record  of  other  works  unfortunately  lost 
M.  Von  Nissen,  of  Copenhagen,  who, 
many  years  after  the  death  of  the  com- 
poser, married  the  widow  of  Mozart,  col- 
lected and  published  the  great  musician's 
correspondence  in  the  original  German, 
and  also  furnished  a  catalogue  of  his 
works.  From  this,  and  by  collation  of 
the  catalogue  of  Andre,  of  Offenbach, 
with  Mozart's  own  catalogue,  as  well  as 
from  scattered  memoranda,  and  with  the 
addition  of  several  pieces  collected  from 
MSS.  in  the  possession  of  the  same  Andre, 
Mr.  Holmes  claims  to  give  in  an  appendix 
to  his  volume  "  a  full  account  of  Mozart's 
compositions,"  as  far  as  they  have  been 
preserved  by  him,  "  for  the  first  time  given 
to  the  public." 

This  "  Appendix  "  consists  of  four  cft- 
talogues.  The  fint  comprehends  "  com- 
positions produced  by  Mozart  between  hii 
seventh  and  twelfth  year,"  and  is  arranged 
under  thirty -two  heads,  each  one  including 
one  distinct  piece,  or  several  pieces  for  the 
same  instrument,  published  together.    It 
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is  made  up  from  a  very  great  yariety  in 
number  and  character,  including  two  com- 
plete masses,  seven  sacred  pieces,  two 
oratorios,  a  stabat  mater,  a  "kyrie,"  a 
"  cantata  on  the  passion,''  a  **  veni  sancte 
spiritus,"  and  "  a  grand  oflVrtorium,   *  * 
with  accompaniments  for  an  orchestra ;" 
also  of  "  sonatas  "  for  the  clavier,  varia- 
tions^  "  Italian  airs,"  symphonies,  minu- 
ets, concertos,  &c.  kc,  for  various  instru- 
ments,  as  the   violin,  violoncello,   flute, 
horn,  bassoon,  tromlwne,  trumpets,  drums, 
&c.,  an  "  opera  bulfa,"  and  other  works. 
We  have  given  the  preceding  with  souio 
particularity  that  the  reader  may  be  en- 
abled to  estimate  the  versatile  chara«'.ter  of 
the  composer's  genius  even  in  its  infancy. 
Mozart  was  then  but  a  child.    Tho second 
catalogue  includes  "  works  composed  by 
Mozart  from  February  9th,  1784,  to  i\u- 
rember  15th,  1791."    The  works  of  each 
year  are  collected  in  consecutive  order,  and 
according  to  their  respective  months  when 
executed.   In  the  year  1784  we  have  enu- 
merated about  twenty   compositions   for 
pianoforte  and  violin.     In  1785  about  the 
«me  numlx^r  of  various  descriptions.     In 
1788  an  increased  amount,  including  the 
celebrated  "  lo  Nozze  di  Figaro."    The 
number  of  compositions  varies  throughout 
taceeeding  years.    Among  tlie  more  dis- 
Dnguished  and  elaborate  works  of  the  years 
between  1783  and  1791,  we  may  mention 
"  II  Don  Giovanni,"  the  instrumentation 
of  HandePs  "  Messiah,"  "  Cosi  fan  tutte," 
and  the  instrumentation  of  Handel's  '*  Al- 
exander's Feast,"  and  ode  on  "  St.  Ceci- 
lit'B  Day."    In  the  very  year  of  his  death, 
wkich   took  place   in  December,   1791, 
were  composed  a  sacred  piece,  "Ave 
Veram   Corpus,"  the    celebrated  "  Die 
Ztnberflote,*'  "  La  Clemenza  di  Tito," 
and  the  greatest  and  last,  only  finished 
with  life  on  the  death- bed,  the  "Requi- 
tm,"  which,  though  all  his  other  works 
were  lost,  would  ever  endure  a  monument 
of  renown  to  the  sublime  genius  of  Mozart, 
la  our  brief  sketch  of  the  second  catalogue, 
we  have  but  mentioned  the  compositions 
known  by  reputation  to  the  general  reader; 


the  musician  will  find  therein  other  favor- 
ites of  equal  celebrity  among  those  of  his 
art.  It  does  not  include  many  works  of 
the  composer  executed  during  the  last  year 
of  his  life,  and  presented  by  him  to  meet 
the  wishes  or  necessities  of  various  friends, 
but  of  which  he  preserved  no  copies.  The 
third  catalogue  includes  *'  musical  frag- 
ments and  sketches  found  among  Mozart's 
papers,  with  a  description  of  ihem  by  the 
Abbe  »Sladler."  These  fragments  and 
sketches,  we  may  regard  as  the  nvclei  of 
great  undertakings,  had  their  author  sur- 
vived to  build  higher  the  fabric  of  his  fame. 
We  can  merely  glancx^  over  them.  They 
include  an  immense  number  of  fragments 
for  the  clavier,  violin,  wind  instruments, 
and  for  vocal  composition ;  among  the  lat- 
ter, several  sketches  for  sacred  subjects, 
as  seven  kyries,  a  gloria,  8cc.  Tiie  fourth 
and  last  lit^t,  given  by  our  author,  com- 
prises the  compositions,  inaddilion  to  those 
previously  named,  that  Mozart  left  com- 
pletfi,  exceeding  in  number  three  hundred 
and  eighty-two.  It  contains  '*  thirty  va- 
rious church  compositions,"  an  oratorio, 
"  Daviddc  penitfnte,"  the  remainder  made 
up  of  operas,  operettas,  and  various  com- 
positions for  the  voice  and  instruments. 
The  "  thirty  church  compositions  "  in- 
clude masses,  hianics,  offertories,  motets, 
hymns,  cantatas.  &c.  AVe  have  alluded 
especially  to  Mozart's  sacred  works,  al- 
though it  became  necessary  in  passing  to 
mention  his  secular  compositions,  in  order 
that  the  reader  should  be  able  to  appreci- 
ate the  niuuber  and  originality  of  his  la- 
bors. 

From  the  preceding  summary  some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  extent  and  fertility 
of  that  genius  which,  only  just  arrived  at 
its  prime,  was  yet  capable  of  accomplish- 
ing such  prodigies.  What  a  vast  mine  of 
musical  wealth  (if  the  expression  may  be 
allowed)  does  it  not  present?  And  of 
those  multiform  labors  scarcely  any,  if* 
even  one,  are  unworthy  of  the  intellect 
that  originated  the  "Requiem." 

We  must  close  with  the  story  of  that 
''  Requiem,"  embracing  as  it  does  the  fi- 
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nal  clinging  to  earth  of  the  great  spirit  of 
its  author.  While  the  last  strains  of  the 
sublime  composition  yet  lingered  upon  his 
lips,  the  "  silver  cord"  that  linked  to  the 
mortal  tenement  in  Mozart  the  very  soul 
of  harmony  and  song,  was  loosed  for  ever. 
His  genius  dissolved  amidst  the  melting 
tones  of  its  sweetest  inspiration.  From 
the  first  note  he  was  under  the  presenti- 
ment that  he  was  engaged  upon  the  Re- 
qviem  for  his  own  departure.  Nothing 
was  able  to  disabuse  him  of  the  impres- 
sion. He  continued  to  maintain  it  to  the 
last.  Yet  strange  to  say,  though  thus 
warned,  no  "  viaticum "  consoled  in  its 
departure  (if  we  are  to  credit  the  assertion 
of  our  author)  the  soul  of  the  dying  musi- 
cian. According  to  Mr.  Holmes,  he  made 
no  effort  for  spiritual  aid  in  his  extremity. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  Mozart  retained  the  pious  prin- 
ciples and  precepts  of  his  youth  during  the 
latter  period  of  his  life.  We  gladly  and 
confidently  distrust  the  assertion  in  the  ab- 
sence of  all  proof.  The  composer  died  in 
no  evil  dispositions,  but  under  an  influence 
derived  from  the  sacred  tones  of  his  favor- 
ite "  Requiem."  In  June  of  his  last  year 
of  life,  1791,  he  produced  his  "  Ave  Ve- 
rum  Corpus,"  a  strain  of  calm  and  exalted 
religious  feeling.  We  can  indulge  the 
hope  tbat  the  great  soul  of  Mozart,  fretted 
by  a  life  of  sad  reality,  THEaE  found  at 
length  a  resting  place  and  repose,  whither 
his  sublime  efforts  in  sacred  art  have  con- 
tinued to  direct  the  aspirations  and  wor- 
ship of  so  many  millions. 

While  engaged  upon  the  "Zauberflote" 
in  May,  1791,  the  symptoms  of  decay  ap- 
peared.   Says  our  author : 

"Early  in  August  the  composer  was 
one  day  surprised  by  the  entrance  of  a 
stranger,  who  brought  him  a  letter  with- 
out any  signature,  the  purport  of  which 
was  to  inquire  whether  he  would  under- 
take the  composition  of  a  requiem,  by 
what  time  he  could  be  ready  with  it,,  and 
his  price.  The  unknown  expressed  him- 
self on  this  occasion  in  a  manner  as  fiattes- 
ing  as  it  was  mysterious.  Mozart,  who  was 
never  accustomed  to  engage  in  any  under- 
taking without  consulting  his  wife,x«lated 


to  her  the  singular  proposition  made  to  him, 
adding  that  he  should  much  like  to  try  his 
hand  m  a  work  of  that  character,  as  the  ele- 
vated and  the  pathetic  in  church  music 
was  his  favorite  style.  She  advised  him 
to  accept  the  engagement,  and  he  accord- 
ingly wrote  an  answer,  stating  his  terms 
for  the  composition,  excusing  himself  from 
naming  the  precise  time  of  its  completion, 
but  desiring  to  know  where  it  should  be 
sent  when  finished.  In  a  few  days  the 
messenger  returned,  paid  twenty-five  duc- 
ats, haff  the  price  required,  in  advance^ 
and  informed  the  composer  that,  as  his 
demand  was  so  moderate,  he  might  ex- 
pect  a  considerable  present  on  completing 
the  score.  He  was  to  follow  the  bent  (U 
his  own  genius  in  the  work,  but  to  give 
himself  no  trouble  to  discover  who  em- 
ployed him,  as  it  would  be  in  vain.  On 
the  departure  of  the  stranger  he  fell  into  n, 
profound  revery ;  then,  suddenly  calling 

for  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  began  to  write. 

«  •  •  • 

"  Just  as  Mozart  and  his  wife  were  en- 
tering their  travelling  carriage  for  Prague, 
the  stranger  who  had  brought  the  com- 
mission for  the  requiem  suddenly  reap- 
peared. '  How  will  the  requiem  proceed 
now  V  he  inquired.  Mozart  excused  him- 
self on  account  of  the  necessity  of  the  jour- 
ney, and  the  impossibility  of  giving  intel- 
ligence of  it  to  his  anonymous  employer, 
but  expressed  his  determination  to  nuke 
the  work  his  first  care  on  his  return.  This 
assurance  gave  satisfaction,  and  they  sepa- 
rated." 

The  "Zauberflote"  was  produced  in 
the  September  succeeding.  Mozart  was 
then  engaged  upon  the  "  Requiem."  In- 
tense application  by  night  and  day  to  the 
work  was  accompanied,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed in  his  shattered  state,  by  brooding 
silence  and  dejection,  until  the  idea  of  ap- 
proaching death  assumed  the  character  of 
monomania.  He  was  under  an  impres- 
sion that  he  had  been  poisoned,  and  ejk 
hibited  in  other  ways  symptoms  of  a  mind 
deranged  by  overtasking  its  powers.  To 
this  derangement  of  reason  we  may  at- 
tribute the  fact  stated  by  Mr.  Holmes,  if 
correct,  which  we  have  reason  to  doubt, 
that  the  succors  of  religion  were  unsought 
for  by  Mozart  in  his  last  moments^  While 
in  that  state  of  physical  and  mental  disor- 
der, the  composer  was  with  difficulty  in- 
duced by  his  wife  and  friends  to  lay  aside 
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compositioiL.  Indeed  gentle  compulsion 
was  employed,  and  the  score  of  the  *'  Re- 
quiem" taken  away  by  the  advice  of  his 
physician.  ImproTement  in  consequence 
resulted  to  iiis  health,  and  he  was  once 
again  cheerful  among  his  friends.  In  this 
state  of  renewed  health  and  spirits,  he 
sought  again  his  "  Requiem/'  and  his 
wife,  seeing  no  longer  any  objection,  com- 
plied with  the  request.  With  the  renewal 
of  severe  mental  labor  returned  his  former 
illness  in  more  aggravated  form.  About 
November  the  21  st  he  took  to  the  bed,  from 
which  he  never  rose  again.  **  Now  must 
I  go,"  he  would  exclaim,  '^  just  as  I  should 
be  able  to  live  in  peace ;  now  leave  my  art 
when  no  longer  the  slave  of  fashion  nor 
the  tool  of  speculators,  I  could  follow  the 
dictates  of  my  own  feeling,  and  write 
whatever  my  heart  prompts."  The  ^'Re- 
quiem "  was  almost  continually  on  his 
bed ;  the  following  extracts  from  our  au- 
thor conclude  its  history  as  connected  with 
the  life  of  the  composer : 

*'  One  of  his  last  efforts  was  an  attempt 
to  explain  to  Siissmayer  an  effect  of  the 
(hums  in  the  'Requiem/  he  was  ob- 
Krved,  in  doing  this,  to  blow  out  his 
cheeks,  and  express  his  meaning  by  a 
noise  intelligible  to  the  musician. 

'*At  two  o'clock  on  the  same  day,  which 


was  that  of  his  death,  he  had  been  visited 
by  some  performers  of  Schickaneder's  the- 
atre, his  intimate  friends.  The  rulinc 
passion  was  now  strongly  exemplified. 
He  desired  tj^e  score  of  the  '  Requiem  '  to 
be  brought,  and  it  was  sung  by  his  visiters 
around  his  bed,  himself  takmg  the  alto 

Eart.  Schack  sang  the  soprano ;  Hofer, 
is  brother-in-law,  the  tenor ;  and  Grerl  the 
bass.  They  had  proceeded  as  far  as  the 
first  bars  or  the  iocrymom,  when  Mozart 
was  seized  with  a  violent  fit  of  weeping, 
and  the  score  was  put  aside."  «  ♦  •  • 
"As  he  looked  over  the  pages  of  the 
'  Requiem  '  for  the  last  time,  ne  said,  with 
tears  in  bis  eyes, '  Did  I  not  tell  you  that 
I  was  writing  this  for  myself?" 

Thus  died  Mozart  on  December  6, 1791, 
in  his  thirty-sixth  year.  The  favorable  turn 
that  fortune  seems  to  have  taken  with  him, 
the  last  few  months  preceding  decease,  in- 
creases the  melancholy  interest  of  that  sad 
event.  We  close  this  notice  of  "  Mozart 
and  his  works "  in  the  appropriate  con- 
cluding words  of  our  author,  Mr.  Holmes : 

**  His  works  remain  the  "  starry-point- 
ing pyramid"  of  one  who  excelled  in 
every  species  of  composition — from  the 
impassioned  elevation  of  the  tragic  opera 
to  the  familiar  melody  of  the  birthday 
song;  nor  will  they  cease  to  command 
universal  admiration  while  music  retains 
its  power  as  the  exponent  of  sentiment 
and  passion." 
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71^  ChrUtmag  Hdydays  in  Rome.  By  the 
Rey.  Wm.  Ingraham  Kip,  A.  M.^  au- 
thor of  "The  Double  Witness  of  the 
Church,"  "Lenten  Fast,"  &c.  &c. 
New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1845, 

OUR  former  paper  we  left 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Kip  grop- 
ing his  way  through  the 
stiades  of  the  catacombs, 
from  which,  after  spend- 
ing a  useless  hour  among 
the  relics  of  the  martyrs, 
he  emerges  into  light,  to  continue  his  wan- 
derings about  the  city,  and  his  abuse  of 
the  church.  One  of  the  first  objects  that 
caught  his  eye  was  "  a  splendid  carriage 
flaming  with  scarlet  and  gold,"  within 
which  sat  "  an  old  man,  dressed,  also,  in 
scarlet."  And  most  sapiently  he  informs 
us  "  that  is  his  eminence."  If  ever  the 
reader  of  these  "  Holydays  "  should  be  in 
want  of  definitions,  he  must  not  blame  their 
author.  But  such  definitions!  Exempli 
gratia :  What  is  a  cardinal  1  JhiM  man 
dreued  in  scarlet  /* 

Romui  tollent  eqaitef  pediteiqne  cachinnom. 

Two  propositions,  however,  which  he 
has  stated  will  be  contradicted  by  no  Ca- 
tholic :  the  first,  that  "  for  centuries  the 
collie  of  cardinals  has  been  in  many  re- 
spects the  moit  powerful  legislathe  body  m 
Europe,"  and  the  second,  that  Cardinal 
Reginal  Pole,  the  last  of  the  Plantagenets, 
was  "  one  of  the  gentlest  and  holiest  of 
men."  Would  that  his  exertions  to  bring 
back  and  preserve  under  Roman  obedv- 
enee  the  rich  tiUt^  lands  and  dusky  teood- 
land  ehaees  of  England  had  been  success- 
ful Then  that  unfortunate  island-church 
which  has,  for  three  long  centuries,  seen 
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the  garment  of  her  pristine  unity  torn  and 
tattered  into  a  thousand  fragments,  would 
have  been  spared  the  evils,  and  schism, 
and  scourges  that  have  accumulated  with 
the  growth  of  her  power,  and  the  vast  ex- 
tent of  her  dominion.  The  boundless  em- 
pire of  pagan  Rome  spread  over  her  pros- 
trate subjects  the  wings  of  her  imperial 
eagles  and  the  delusions  of  her  supersti- 
tions. In  like  manner,  England,  exceed- 
ing the  magnitude  of  the  mistress  of  the 
world  in  the  conquests  of  her  arms,  has 
hardly  yielded  to  her  in  the  dissemination 
of  fatal  and  unnumbered  errors.  For 
while  she  boasts  of  propagating  the  Bible, 
teaching  Christianity,  and  erecting  seee 
wherever  the  sun  shines,  she  merely,  by 
so  doing,  sows  wider  and  farther  the  seedi 
of  disunion  and  schism,  and  perpetualet 
the  growth  of  tares  in  the  garden  of  the 
church,  which,  at  the  end  of  time,  will  be 
cut  down  and  thrown  into  the  fire. 

Our  traveller,  after  informing  us  that  the 
sacred  college  consists  of  fifty  members,  of 
whom  Padini  is  the  oldest,  and  Scwartz- 
enburg  the  youngest,  introduces  us,  to- 
gether with  himself,  to  the  person  he 
most  wished  to  see  in  Rome — Cardinal 
Mezzofanti.  We  will  lei  him  describe  this 
circumstance  in  bis  own  language  : 

"The  son  of  an  humble  tradesman,  he 
commenced  his  career  as  a  librarian.  His 
birthplace — as  he  himself  informed  me — 
was  Bologna.  When  an  obscure  priest  in 
the  north  of  Italy,  be  was  called  upon  to 
confess  some  criminals  who  were  to  suffer 
death  next  day.  They  proved  to  be  for- 
eigners condemned  for  piracy,  and  he 
found  himself  utterly  unable  to  hold  any 
intercourse  with  them.  Overwhelmed 
with  grief  at  this  unlooked  for  impediment, 
he  returned  to  his  home,  spent  the  night 
in  studying  their  language,  and  the  next 
raorninsr  confessed  them  in  the  tongue 
*  wherom  they  were  born.'  •  #  •  • 
His  knowledge  for  languages  seems  to  be 
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almost  intaidTey  for  he  aoouires  them 
without  the  least  apparent  difficalty.  At 
the  age  of  thirty-six  he  is  said  to  have  read 
t¥ireoty,  and  to  have  conversed  fluently  in 
eighteen  languages.  At  the  present  time 
he  speaks  forty-two.  •  •  •  When  the 
revolt  of  1821  broke  out,  and  Bologna  for 
a  time  threw  off  the  papal  rule,  Mezzo- 
fan  ti  exerted  himself  so  earnestly  in  behalf 
of  the  pope,  that  he  was  afterwards  called 
to  Rome,  and  rewarded  with  an  appoint- 
ment under  MaL  When  that  distinguished 
scholar  was  made  cardinal,  MezzoDanti 
was  raised  to  the  same  dignity."* 

The  high  elevation  to  which  this  once 
obscure  priest  was  raised,  did  not  in  the 
least  affect  his  humility.  There  are  some 
characters  too  intrinsically  great  to  be  in- 
jored  by  the  adventitious  circumstance  and 
pomp  of  dignity :  nay,  whose  modesty  ap- 
peaiB  more  strikingly  conspicuous  from 
the  glare  and  glitter  that  play  around  it 
Such  a  character  is  pre-eminently  Mezzo- 
(ukii,  as  Mr.  Kip  himself  acknowledges : 

''  And  yet,  with  all  these  high  qualifi- 
cationa,  there  is  a  modesty  about  Cardinal 
Mezzofanti  which  shrinks  from  any  thing 
like  praise.  When  complimented  on  the 
mbject  of  his  acquirements,  he  sometimes 
answera  :  '  Do  not  mention  it ;  I  am  only 
a  dictionary  badly  bound.'  "f 

With  regard  to  the  English  language, 
ke  speaks  it  correctly,  with  a  slight  for- 
eign accent,  and  is  well  acquainted  with 
British  and  American  literature.  The  lat- 
ter he  esteems  much  on  account  of  purity 
of  style,  which  he  thinks  has,  for  the  last 
half  century,  been  less  disfigured  by  for- 
eign words  than  the  English.  With  the 
Algonqum  tongue  he  is  well  conversant, 
and  knows  something  of  the  Chippewa  and 
Delaware.  And,  notwithstanding  all  this, 
can  the  reader  believe  it  possible  that  our 
eiacting  rambler  was  even  here  likewise 
disappointed.  "  He  by  no  means  satisfied 
me  as  to  the  depth  of  his  literary  acquire- 
ments I''  Did  Mr.  Kip  examine  the  car- 
dinal ?  Could  he  have  conversed  with  him 
fluently  enough  in  any  other  language 
than  the  English  ?  He  was  not  satisfied, 
fonooth,  with  the  marvel  of  this  age — a 
vaUdng  library — a  breathing  miracle ;  so 
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considered  and  venerated  by  all  profound 
men,  and  especially  by  one  of  the  best 
judges  and  shrewdest  observers — Lord 
Byron,  who  declared  that  Mezzofanti  was 
the  only  foreign  Uiermy  character  that  he 
wished  to  see  twice;  .  .  .  who  was  a 
prodigy  of  language,  a  Briareus  of  the 
parts  of  speech,  a  walking  library,  who 
ought  to  have  lived  at  the  time  of  the 
tower  of  Babel,  as  universal  interpreter ; 
a  real  miracle,  and  without  pretension,  too. 
He  tried  him  in  all  the  languages  of  which 

his  lordship  knew  only  an  oath, 

and  he  puzzled  him  in  his  own  idiom. 

Which  notwithstanding,  Mr.  Kip  must 
have  something  to  find  him  deficient  in — 
and  that  after  a  few  minutes'  conversation. 
He  affirms  that  Mezzofanti  has  never  dis- 
played any  thing  philosophical  in  his  char* 
acter,  and  that  he  does  not  possess  the 
philological  discrimination  and  combina- 
tion of  Schlegel.  Wonderful  discovery — 
for  which  Mr.  Kip  deserves  a  patent :  that 
the  elegant  and  easy  mind  of  the  Roman 
differs  materially  from  the  difficult  and 
elaborating  genius  of  the  German.  And 
that  it  is  one  thing  to  excel  in  one  par- 
ticular science,  and  another  to  understand 
all  the  hinguages  in  which  4tU  sciences  are 
treated.  Promising  the  reader  that  he 
will  long  remember  the  ok!  cardinal's 
friendly  smile,  and  expressing  a  hope  to 
meet  him  again  in  a  better  land,  Mr.  Kip 
takes  farewell  of  Mezzofanti  to  muse,  with 
all  due  Protestant  sympathy,  in  the  Pro- 
testant burial  ground. 

The  first  ebullitions  of  his  sorrow  are 
poured  over  the  grave  of  "young  De- 
vaux,"  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
whose  story  forms  the  subject  of  a  lugu- 
brious episode.  During  the  illness  of  this 
gentleman,  he  tells  us,  every  possible  at- 
tempt was  made  to  attach  him  to  the 
church  of  Rome.  The  Rev.  Pierce  Con- 
elly,  once  a  clergyman  of  the  Episcopal 
church  in  the  United  States,  bnt  who 
some  years  ago  abjured  Ikt  tru$  CaUnoUe 
fmih,  was  unceasing  in  his  attentions. 
An  English  lady,  also,  another  proselyte, 
exceedingly  busy  in  her  affoua.   1&^\ 
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he  was  rescued  from  their  assidnUies  by  a 
clergyman  of  the  Protestant  chureh  from 
his  own  land,  and  died,  after  having  re- 
ceived the  communion  at  his  hands. 

It  is  curious  to  mark  the  confidence 
with  which  Mr.  Kip  styles  his  faith  the 
true  CatkaUc  faith.  The  Rev.  Pierce  Con- 
elly,  an  American  clergyman  of  hiifrnthg 
aAer  mature  inquiry  and  profound  re- 
search, discovered  that  it  was  not  the  true 
faiih :  and  he  forsook  *'  all  things"  to  fol- 
low Christ  in  the  church  which  had  been 
founded  by  his  divine  wisdom,  and  which 
was  to  continue  for  ever.  Convinced  as 
he  was  of  the  blessing  of  being  a  member 
of  the  body  of  the  ancient  church,  no 
wonder  that  he  evinced  a  tender  and  zeal- 
ous solicitude  for  his  dyiug  countryman, 
and  had  he  succeeded  in  converting  Mr. 
De?auz,  I  put  it  to  the  conscience  of  Mr. 
Kip  whether  that  gentleman  might  not 
have  been  saved  in  the  faith  of  Etome? 
If  he  admits  the  affirmative,  why  so  bitter 
in  his  sarcasm  against  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
<:k>nGlly  and  the  English  lady?  If  the 
negative,  who  is  he  to  judge  his  neighbor, 
or  how  could  he  in  parting  with  Mezzo- 
fanti,  trust  that  they  should  meet  in 
heaven,  "  where  all  differences  are  forgot- 
ten, and  our  Father  welcomes  as  his  chil- 
dren att  ihoMC  who  loved  him  in  sincerity 
and  truth?"  From  this  dilemma  there 
is  no  escape  for  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kip  :  who 
has  no  right  whatever  to  arrogate  to  his  de- 
nomination exclusively  "  the  pure  truths 
of  the  Gospel." 

He  next  bends  over  the  grave  of  a 
TOUNQ  English  poet,  and  exclaims  with 
every  visiter,  after  quoting  Shelley,  '*  Poor 
Keats!" 

In  this  lovely  place  he  lingered,  "  until 
the  increasing  dampness,  showing  that  the 
dews  of  evening  were  falling,  warned  him 
to  return  home."  Whence,  after  having 
reposed  till  morning,  he  sallied  out  again 
to  visit  the  palaces  of  Rome.  To  follow 
him  through  this  so  often  beaten  tract,  and 
over  which  he  strews  no  novelty  in  his 
career,  would  only  be  to  repeat  the  guide^ 
Jbaok  by  heart    We  wiU,  however,  record 


what  he  "  heard  menlioiied  in  eonTeri^ 
tion"  concerning  the  late  Prmoen  Bor- 
ghese,  whose  gentle  and  yet  mBgnifioenc 
accomplishments  and  virtues  bave  ml* 
tracted  the  admiration  of  all  Eurtqpe.  He 
writes: 

"  The  present  prince  married  a  lady  as 
widely  different  in  character  from  the 
Princess  Pauline  as  b  possible.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
and  died  about  two  years  ago,  leaving  be- 
hind her  a  character  for  sanctity,  which 
seenu  to  have  been  gained  by  a  life  of  ear- 
nest devotion  and  ceaseless  charity  seldom 
witnessed  in  her  elevated  rank.  She 
would  steal  away  from  the  magnificenee 
of  their  villa  where  every  thing  was  around 
her  to  win  the  affections  to  earth,  and,  in  the 
dress  of  one  of  the  Sisterhood  of  Charity,  fa 
through  the  city  seeking  every  where  dis- 
tress and  misery  to  which  she  might  min- 
ister. I  read  her  funeral  sermon  while  in 
Rome,  and,  if  half  is  true  which  is  there 
related,  or  which  I  heard  nuaUioned  in  eon- 
venation  as  illustrating  her  spirit  of  selA 
denial,  she  deserves  to  be  canonized  more 
than  nine  tenths  of  those  who  now  figure 
in  the  Romish  calendar."* 

As  usual  Mr.  Kip  wields  a  double  edged 
sword  which  cuts  both  ways.  If  he  stum- 
bles upon  any  thing  so  conspicuously  ad- 
mirable that  he  can  not  in  common  de- 
cency withhold  his  eulogy,  he  invariably 
spoils  his  faint  praise  by  going  far  out  of 
his  way,  very  often,  to  reach  something  at 
which  he  may  have  a  fling.  This  appears 
evident  in  the  above  extract,  in  which, 
uniting  his  voice  with  that  of  all  Rome  in 
consecrating  the  memory  of  the  late  young, 
beautiful,  and  holy  princess,  he  ends  his 
panegyric  of  her  by  insulting  the  church 
which  she  loved,  and  the  saints  whom  sh^ 
invoked.  Only  nine  tenths  of  our  "  Ro: 
mish  "  saints,  according  to  this  oracle,  de- 
serve to  be  canonized.  Has  he  ever  read 
their  lives  ?  Docs  he  know  more  about 
them  than  the  "  Esquimaux  ?"  Is  he,  in 
this  respect  an  ignorant  and  forward  scrib- 
bler, a  more  competent  judge  of  the  merits 
of  the  saints  than  the  whole  Catholic 
world  that  venerates  and  cherishes  the 
names  of  those  who,  recorded  in  the  cal- 
endar, are  embalmed  in  the  benedictiona  of 
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Ae  fidthful?    Mty  Bot  Mr.  Kip  take  to 

himself  the  proTerb:  /  have  not  kamed 
fmnd  AoM  noi  knmim  the  icience  tf 
1.**  otherwise  how  could  he  endorse 

the  infidel  lines   of  Shelley  which  he 

quotes? 

"  No  doubt  Pope  Clement 
And  hit  moft  charitable  nephews  praf 
That  the  Apottle  Peter  and  the  saints 
Will  grant,  for  their  sakes,  that  I  long  enjoj 
Straigth,  wealth,  and  pride,  and  lust,'*  fce. 

And  how  could  he  have  the  presumption 
to  afiirm  that, "  whatever  deed  of  wicked- 
ness was  detected.  Count  Cenci  could 
always  purchase  pardon  from  the  pope  ?" 
Mr.  Kip  forgets  his  soliloquy  about  the 
*  if  Si.  PeUr  which  he  made  in  a 
i  Christian  mood  some  chapters  above. 
And  fearing  not  to  leave  on  his  Protestant 
readers  an  impression  less  explicitly  than 
he  intended,  he  marshals  again  and  agaiir 
the  sneers  and  calumnies  of  the  most  un- 
disguised skeptic  of  recent  times  in  terrible 
may  against  the  religion  of  Rome — a  re- 
ligion which  hat  no  neeestary  connection 
witt  any  one  virtue !  It  is  no  rule  for  mo- 
ral conduct  It  is  identified  with  villainy, 
inasmuch  as  the  most  atrocioiu  viUain  may 
he  rigidly  devoid.  It  is  a  mere  temper  of 
the  mind,  a  passion,  an  excuse,  a  refuge : 
NSMT  a  theek.  These  are.  the  terms  in 
which  a  minister  of  the  Episcopal  church 
^es  Tent  to  his  prejudices  against  that 
venerable  faith  which  changed  the  face 
of  the  earth,  and  perpetuated  the  inestima- 
ble blessings  of  Christianity  and  truth  from 
generation  to  generation.  Had  Shelley  a 
better  opinion  of  Protestantism  than  of  Ca- 
tholicity? 

But  really  our  traveller  must  have  been 
kboiing  under  some  peculiarly  morbid  in- 
fluence when  he  indited  such  unseemly 
luguage,  and  trusted  himself  to  such  in- 
fldd  prepossessions.  Otherwise  there 
would  be  no  accounting  for  another  alto- 
gether contradictory  strain,  and  that  so 
•oon  after,  in  which  he  indulges  in  visiting 
the  churches  of  Roane.    Hear  him  : 

"  The  traces  of  antiquity  are  there  also, 
ibr  you  can  stand  within  the  walls  where 
*  PrOT.  zzz,  6* 
Vol.  v.— No.  4.  17 


they  worshipped  who,  for  fourteen  centu- 
ries, have  been  hymning  praises  in  the  pa- 
rad»e  of  God.  There,  too,  painting  and 
sculpture  have  placed  their  noblest  works, 
for  you  are  among  a  people  the  spirit  of 
whose  faith  it  is  to  dedicate  the  hett  they 
have  to  the  Lord."* 

Surely  it  is  safer,  after  this  acknowledg- 
ment, as  well  as  more  ennobling  to  the 
heart's  deep  sympathies,  to  worship  after 
the  manner  of  those  blessed  saints  than  to 
risk  the  modem  and  formal  liturgy  of  the 
reformation,  which  has  interrupted  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  earth  the  hymns  of  praise 
and   the  oblation  fof  sacrifice  which  in 
the  primitive  church  were  practised,  and 
in  the  Roman  Catholic — ^the  same  as  it  was 
in  the  banning — are  yet  going  on,  trans- 
mitted from  age  to  age,  an  evidence  against 
the  "  DocBLfi  wrncEss"  of  the  Episcopal 
church.    Liule  is  this  everlasting  evidence 
affected  by  Mr.  Kip's  stale  description  of 
the  blessing  of  horses,  or  his  criticism  of 
the  home  of  Moses,  or  the  wonderful  reso- 
lution of  the  ''poor  Saxon  monk  "  in  start- 
ing from  his  knees  on  the  Setda  Santa. 
Little  do  the  broils  of  popes  and  emperors, 
the  vices  of  some  of  the  former,  or  the  ty- 
rannic usurpations  of  the  latter,  which 
nothing  but  the  power  and  thunders  of  the 
Vatican  could  check,— little,  we  repeat,  do 
all  these  common-place  allusions  to  the 
scandalous  in  the  history  of  the  church  de- 
rogate from   the   solid    and    immovable 
grounds  of  dogmatic  truth  on  which  her 
di vin  iiy  is  established.    This,  at  least,  was 
the  deep-rooted  conviction  of  those  chari- 
table and  munificent  spirits  who  erected 
these  costly  buildings — ^these  sacred  edi- 
fices, in  "  the  interior  of  whose  vast  sanc- 
tuaries an  impressive  solemnity  prevails." 
Mr.  Kip  admires  the  pious  generosity  of 
men  who  could  do  more  for  the  glory  of 
God's  house  than  for  their  own  residences : 
he  regrets  that  it  has  become  the  fashion 
now-a-days  to  call  this  the  fruit  of  super- 
stition, and  expresses  his  admiration  of 
their  laying  up  treasures  in  heaven  by  rais- 
ing Catholic  altars  on  earth.    But  his  la- 
ment over  the  desolate  church,  adjoining 
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the  Benedictine  monastery  in  the  Cam- 
pagna^  has  slipped  from  his  mind.  "  For 
whose  benefit  has  this  sumptuous  pile 

been  erected  1 May  we  not 

ask  the  question — to  v>hat  purpo&e  %$  Ihu 
wute  V^  Yes,  and  Judas  asked  the  very 
same  when  the  fragrant  spikenard  was 
poured  out  by  the  penitent  daughter  of 
Jerusalem  on  the  feet  of  the  Saviour.  Is 
the  rearing  a  magnificent  temple  to  the 
Most  High  any  where — amid  desolation 
or  fertile  fields,  in  the  solitude  or  the  busy 
town — a  waaU  f  Especially  when  the  city 
itself  is  filled  with  sumptuous  churches, 
and  covered  with  charitable  establish- 
ments '?    Mr.  Kip  does  not  deny  this  fact : 

''There  are  few  communitiee  in  the 
world  which  can  equal  that  of  Rome  in 
charitable  associations.  Thev  are  called 
eonrfratemUies,  and  are  formed  by  the  vol- 
untary union  of  individuals,  often  of  high 
rank,  who,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  wretch- 
edness around  them,  devote  a  portion  of 
their  time  to  its  relief.  Many  of  these  are 
never  seen  by  mere  travellers,  or  their  ex- 
istence even  suspected,  for  their  sphere  of 
labor  is  private,  yet  it  would  be  difificult 
to  estimate  the  amount  of  happiness  they 
diffuse.  One  fraternity,  for  example,  is 
intended  to  seek  out  humble  but  respecta- 
ble families  who  would  not  be  hkely  to 
apply  for  alms,  and  in  some  delicate  way 
rdieve  their  wants.  The  members  of  an- 
other visit  the  hospitals ;  others  visit  the 
jails;  others  by  voluntary  donations  pay  aU 
debts  which  the  poor  have  unavoidably 
contracted ;  others  seek  the  sick  through  the 
abodes  of  wretchedness.  Others  come  in 
when  the  last  hour  is  over,  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  the  burial,  attend  to  the  perform- 
ance of  the  religious  rites,  and  themselves 
bear  the  body  to  the  grave."* 

What  a  picture  of  papal  Rome! — of 
that  city  of  abomination ! — that  apocalyp- 
tic Babyk)B!  Is  there  a  capital  in  the 
Protestant  world  that  can  present  any  thing 
to  compare  with  it  even  from  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  Protestant  observer  ?  After  this, 
why  BO  much  acrimonious  declamation 
here  against  the  misrule,  the  disorder,  the 
degradation,  the  superstition  of  the  pontifi- 
cal metropolis  whose  inhabitants  are  such 
admuraUe  examples  of  sympathy  fof  suf- 
fering humanity  ?-^whose  zeal  needs  not 
•P.  290. 


an  "  anniversary  "  excitement  to 
its  ardor,  and  whose  spontaneous  \ 
interested  acts  of  heroic  benevolc 
quire  no  pompous  "  report,"  and  er 
no  "  list  of  subscribers'  names.' 
whose  good  deeds  are  known  onl] 
heavenly  Father  "  who  seeth  in 
With  regard  to  the  general  chai 
the  Romans,  Mr.  Kip  gives  as  h 
ion  that  "  they  have  less  frivolity 
depth  and  solidity — more  of  the  i 
ness  and  reserve  of  the  Spaniard ;  j 
more  character  than  the  Neapolitan 
same  time  they  excel  the  French 
cerity,  and  the  Germans  in  refin< 
He  admires  their  "  grace  of  mind 
high  degree  of  "  civilization,"  ; 
"  air  of  poetry  "  about  even  th< 
classes.  He  condemns  the  cuj 
travellers  who  laugh  at  their  "8 
tions,"  just  what  he  himself  has  I 
ing  all  along.  He  admits  them  to 
hearted  and  generous  and  ch 
They  consequently  shame  Protests 
tals  by  their  virtues  and  refinement 
Kip  records  this  fact  upon  one  pa 
lo!  on  the  next  he  styles  thei 
graded^"  and  attributes  this  their 
kind  of  degradation,  in  sooth, 
**  wretched  government  "  under 
they  groan — a  government  leavic 
**  nothing  to  do,  nothing  for  which  ( 
and  nothing  which  it  is  possible  fi 
to  achieve."  Our  travelling  critic 
to  apply  the  philosophy  of  the  adr 
of  the  Roman  satirist :  sibi  conal 
declaims  against  the  "wretched 
government,  in  page  303,  and  in  tJ 
ing  of  the  twenty-second  chapter  he 
his  highest  encomiums  upon  the  s 

**  The  theory  on  which  the  Ron 
ernment  is  founded  is  a  noble  oi 
of  rendering  every  thing  subsidia: 
ligion."* 

If  this  be  the  case,  why  should 
dividual  who  understands  this  nob 
desire  to  see  a  revolution  in  the  pa 
ernment  ?  If  there  exist  abuses, 
be  corrected.  If  they  in  whose  1 
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vested  the  administration  of  that  govem- 
ment  are  unfaithful  to  their  trust,  let  them 
be  responsible  for  their  infidelity.  But  wo 
to  the  revolutionists  who,  under  the  plea 
of  liberty  to  Italy,  seek  to  undermine  reli- 
gion and  faith  :  the  consequence  would  be 
oaly  a  repetition  of  at  least  some  of  the 
scenes  which  were  witnessed  in  France 
after  the  altars  of  the  church  were  thrown 
down  by  the  fury  of  phUosoplty.  Mazzini 
and  his  associates  are  not  the  men  to  re- 
generate a  land — if  it  needs  regeneration — 
which  can  never  prosper  except  under  the 
sacred  influence  of  that  hereditary  faith, 
which  forms  an  essential  part  of  the  char- 
acter, nay,  existence  of  the  Roman  people. 
Mr.  Kip,  although  blending,  at  one  time, 
his  cordial  sympathy  with  Mazzini,  whom 
he  exuhingly  quotes,  at  another,  hesitates 
at  giving  so  much  as  an  opinion  on  the 
religious  state  of  Rome.  He  feels  that  it 
is  no  easy  matter  for  a  stranger,  and  of  a 
stiange  faith,  to  appreciate  the  moral  in- 
fluence which  ceremonies  and  external 
rites  exercise  over  the  conduct  of  a  people. 
He  occasionally  falls  into  the  usual  rhetori- 
cal tirade  against  the  corruptions  of  the 
church,  and  the  bad  government  of  Rome, 
but  still  struggling  against  his  individual 
prejudices,  he,  ever  and  anon,  gives  utter- 
ance to  a  truism  which  he  seems  anxious 
but  unable  to  repress.  For  instance,  in 
p.  312 : 

"  It  is  in  this  spirit  (a  want  of  charity) 
that  those  without  her  fold  are  too  much 
accustomed  to  estimate  every  thing  which 
relates  to  the  church  of  Rome.  They  look 
at  her  course  through  the  middle  ages,  and 
denounce  it  all  as  one  long  period  of  dark- 
ness and  evil.  And  yet  all  that  time  the 
church — changed  as  she  may  have  been 
from  her  early  purity — was  the  only  an- 
tagonist of  the  Ignorance  and  vice  which 
characterized  the  feudal  system.  It  was 
a  conflict  of  mental  with  physical  power, 
and  by  the  victory  she  gained  the  world 
was  rescued  from  debasing  despotism,  the 
triumph  of  which  would  have  plunged  our 
rice  into  hopeless  slavery." 

How  can  it  be  said,  after  this,  that  the 
Catholic  church  was  the  mother  of  dark- 
ness— that  she  spread  over  the  earth  the 


gloomy  pall  of  ignorance,  and  the  deadly 
blight  of  liberty !  And  let  Mr.  Kip  and 
all  his  Protestant  readers  remember  that 
the  spirit  which  opposed  and  crushed  the 
despotism  of  the  emperors  and  the  barons 
is  still  living  in  the  church,  and  will  al- 
ways breathe  into  the  breasts  of  her  chil- 
dren an  unquenchable  love  of  truth  and 
freedom.  Sneer  as  he  may  at  relics  and 
recent  miracles — which  constitute  no  arti- 
cle of  our  faith ;  grieve  as  he  may  over 
the  "  errors  "  of  the  church ;  talk  as  he 
may  of  "  the  dogmas  grafted  on  her,  and 
which  she  has  unfortunately  retained ;" — 
nevertheless,  he  is  compelled  to  confess — 
and  this  confession  is  a  refutatbn  of  his 
whole  work — that  the  great  truths  Ju 
teaches  are  the  truths  for  alt  ages — the  awfut 
verities  for  which  confessors  and  martyrs,  in 
early  ages,  were  wiUing  to  die.  He  is  forced 
to  acknowledge  in  the  close  of  his  book — 
one  of  the  most  incoherent  we  have  ever 
chanced  to  read — that  she  retains  Catho- 
lic traits — "  charitable  institutions  for  the 
relief  of  every  kind  of  misery — broad,  ex- 
pansive tiews,  looking  over  the  whole 
earth  as  the  field  of  Christian  labor — and 
the  solemn  beauty  of  so  many  of  her  ser- 
vices, appealing  at  once  to  the  deepest 
cravings  of  the  heart  by  their  holy  teach- 
ing, or  raising  the  soul  above  this  earth 
by  the  austere  hymns  received  from  early 
days."* 

And  yet  Mr.  Kip,  who  does  not  know 
precisely  what  he  wants,  and  does  not  on 
one  day  remember,  it  would  appear,  what 
he  had  written  on  another,  has  "  no  sym- 
pathies "  with  Rome,  and  will  never  have 
any  until  she  "  will  return  to  the  stern 
purity  of  his  own  church!"  He  looks 
upon  the  mother  church  in  the  light  of  a 
fallen  archangel ;  fallen,  indeed,  but  not 
shorn  of  all  her  primitive  brightness,  and 
applies  to  her  the  lines  in  which  Milton 
described  the  ruined  apostate  spirit,  whose 

**  Form  had  not  yet  lott 
All  her  original  brightneM,  nor  i 
hen  than  archangel  mined,  and  the  t 
Of  glory  obfcured." 
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Mr.  Newman  once  made  the  same  ap- 
plication, and  perhaps  it  was  from  his 
writings  that  our  traveller  borrowed  it. 
That  learned  concert  has  retracted  his  rash 
and,  according  to  his  present  emotions, 
blasphemoas  comparison:  and  he  has 
taken  this  step,  not  superficially,  not  from 
a  fitful  wavering  of  the  mind,  but  after  a 
laborious  investigation,  to  appreciate  the 
result  of  which  would  require  a  stronger 
intellect,  we  fear,  than  the  author  of  this 
volume  is  endowed  with.  He  should, 
however,  be  persuaded  that  his  puny 
powers,  compared  with  those  of  a  New- 
man, a  Ward,  an  Oakely,  Faber — ^whom 
he  often  quotes — will  not  make  the  slight- 
est breach  in  the  venerable  and  everlasting 
ramparts  of  the  '^  church  of  Rome.'' 
Would  that  he  might  be  induced  to  ex- 
amine with  a  disposition  of  piety  and  self- 
disregard  that  characterize  all  those  great 
and  eminent  clergymen  of  the  church  of 
England,  who  having,  a  thousand  and  a 
thousand  times,  read  of,  and  perhaps  wit- 
nessed the  ''objectionable"  ceremonies 
and  practices  which  he  describes  and  de- 
plores, have,  nevertheless,  with  sorrow 
for  their  past  errors,  and  a  contempt  for 
all  worldly  considerations,  thrown  them- 
selves, in  humility,  at  the  feet  of  the  Ca- 
tholic church.  Here  are  examples,  in- 
deed, of  the  manner  in  which  imion  is  to 
be  effected.  They  have  silenced  for  ever 
the  morbid  appeals  of  Mr.  Kip,  and  others 


of  his  school,  to  the  Roman  church,  to 
cast  aside  all  that  Protestantism  objects 
to;  and  then,  ''sisuperis  placet!''  they 
will  immediately  unite  with  her  absurd 
proposal;  which  they  know  full  well  is 
just  as  practicable  as  the  union  of  truth 
with  falsehood. 

We  have  thus  accompanied  the  author 
of  the  **  Christmas  Holydays  in  Rome," 
as  nearly  as  we  could,  through  all  his 
rambles:  and  m  laying  down  his  book, 
we  do  it  with  impressions  more  unfavor- 
able of  his  consistency  and  erudition,  than 
we  could  have  had  any  idea  of  receiving. 
A  more  incongruous  production  nevar 
has  come  from  the  pen  of  a  travdM 
''churchman;"  written  without  refla»- 
tion,  without  the  opportunities  of  ao> 
quiring  a  true  knowledge  of  what  lay  be- 
neath the  superficies  over  which  he  merely 
skimmed.  No  ecclesiastical  research,  no 
critical  examination  of  things,  no  original 
conception,  no  thoroughly  Christian  spiril 
can  we  find  through  all  its  pages.  Even 
the  style  is  often  hurriedly  negligent,  and 
very  diffuse.  In  a  word,  we  are  shrewdly 
of  opinion  that,  should  his  "holyday" 
book,  by  any  chance,  find  its  way  to  the 
learned  and  accomplished  circles  of  Rome, 
the  seven  hills  will  ring  with  the  echo  of 
this  their  unanimous  exclamation : 

<c  Commani  tenra  plane  caret,  inqoimaa,  ehea.*^ 
*  Hot.  Sat.  lib.  iii,  1. 


LORD  BALTIMORE  AND  THE  MARYLAND  CHARTER. 


Diteoune  on  the  IJft  and  Character  of 
Gtorge  Cahfert,  thtfint  Lord  Baltimore : 
made  Inf  John  P.  Kennedy,  before  the 
MaryUind  Historical  Society,  being  the 
§eeond  anntud  address  to  that  association. 
Baltimore :  John  Murphy.    1845. 

1 H  E  institution  of  the 
Maryland  Historical  So- 
ciety has  been  welcomed 
by  the  citizens  of  our 
I  state  with  general  appro- 
^^__^_  bation.  It  is  regarded  as 
I  proper  function  to  collect  and  preserve 
the  too  long  neglected  documents  of  our 
early  history.  In  the  first  discourse  de- 
litered  before  the  society,  the  orator  de- 
daies  its  intentions  and  object  in  the  fol- 
lowing beautiful  language : 

"  We  would  disclose  in  their  seclusion 
ind  proclaim  in  all  their  excellence  the 
tretsures  that  invite  research — and  would 
mark  the  benefits  of  the  maturing  records 
of  the  times.  We  would  make  them  a  coin- 
ige  of  medals  sacred  to  the  honor  of  the  re- 
public— and  edifying  with  political  virtue 
•nd  wisdom — and  infusing  the  only  meri- 
tonoos  aristocracy,  the  pride  of  state."* 

The  author  of  the  second  discourse,  who 
ehoie  for  his  subject  "  The  life  and  char- 
acter of  George  Calvert,  the  first  Lord 
Biltimore,"  has  been  distinguished  as  a 
fwlished  writer,  and  an  agreeable  speaker. 
He  is,  moreover,  a  respectable  lawyer, 
and  has  filled  important  stations  as  a  legis- 
lator, with  credit  to  himself,  and  with  the 
approbation  of  a  large  portion  of  his  fel- 
k>v  citizens. 

Mr.  Kennedy  seems  to  have  been  con- 
scious of  the  honor  conferred  on  him  by 
his  having  been  selected  to  deliver  the  se- 
cond aohimI  discourse  before  the  respect* 
•  Fint  diMOVM  before  the  Maryhnd  Hit- 
lorieel  SoeietT,  delivered  on  80th  of  June,  1844, 
byCk«letF.lfaj«r,A.lI. 
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able  body  which  we  have  named,  without 
duly  appreciating  the  responsibilities  of 
his  position.  The  author  of  a  historical 
discourse,  delivered  under  such  circum- 
stances, should  not  have  ventured  to  sub- 
stitute crude  opinions  and  doubtful  theories 
for  the  unquestionable  truths  of  history. 
But  Mr.  K.,  with  professional  adroitness, 
has  labored  to  *'  make  the  worse  appear 
the  better  cause;"  to  torture  good  and  hon- 
orable motives  into  bad  or  unworthy  ones; 
and  he  has  used  the  privilege  of  a  novelist 
to  make  the  coinage  of  his  own  fancy  pass 
current  for  truth.  His  endeavors  to  build 
facts  upon  merely  conjectural  history — 
ho wever  spirited  and  original — should  not 
have  been  essayed  in  opposition  to  the 
records,  without  a  more  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  his  subject,  and  a  more 
comprehensive  view  of  the  history  of  the 
times  than  he  has  displayed.  Although 
long  distinguished  as  a  graceful  writer  in 
the  department  of  fiction,  this,  we  believe, 
is  his  first  attempt  in  the  more  important 
province  of  history.  From  the  general 
approbation  of  his  talents  and  the  respect 
for  his  personal  worth,  this  performance 
was  looked  for  with  considerable  interest : 
which  was  rather  increased  than  dimin- 
ished by  the  delay  from  June  to  Decern* 
her,  which  circumstances  had  made  un- 
avoidable. Perhaps  the  composition  may 
have  sufiered  from  this  cause.  The  be- 
lief that  much  is  expected  sometimes  be- 
wilders the  writer  as  well  as  the  orator ; 
and  long  protracted  time  for  preparation 
may  obscure  the  emanations  of  genius, 
as  superfluous  labor  often  mars  the  beauty 
of  a  graceful  structure  by  encumbering 
it  with  incongruous  appendages.  As  a 
literary  composition,  we  think  it  inferior 
to  many,  perhaps  all,  of  the  author's  pro- 
ductions. And  we  regret  it:  for  we  were 
among  those  who  expeeled  something 
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from  him,  alike  creditable  to  his  own 
talents  and  honorable  to  the  respectable 
society  who  appointed  him  its  orator. 
With  a  proper  apprehension  of  the  fate 
of  Gil  Bias  for  condemning  the  bishop 
of  Toledo's  last  homily,  we  would  say, 
with  that  well-meaning  critic,  that  this  dis- 
course savors  of  apoplexy,  were  it  not  for 
its  concluding  apostrophe  to  adversity  as 
the  tutor  of  heroes.  That  portion  of  the 
discourse  is  worthy  of  the  author's  best 
days,  and  almost  tempts  us  to  suspect  that 
it  was  composed  for  some  other  occasion, 
and  merely  attached  to  the  discourse  on 
Calvert  for  a  graceful  peroration/  Ben 
Johnson,  who  was  free  to  admit  the  genius 
of  Shakspeare,  would  sometimes  rail  at 
his  neglect  of  "  the  unities ;"  and,  in  the 
like  spirit,  we  may  suggest  that  this  same 
peroration  is  out  of  both  time  and  place. 
Out  of  time,  because  the  drift  of  the  pre- 
ceding portion  of  the  discourse  is  to  de- 
tract from  the  character  of  Calvert,  for  the 
noble  qualities  with  which  history  has  in- 
vested it ;  and  out  of  place,  because,  so 
far  as  his  biographers  testify,  he  had  no 
experience  whatever  of  adversity.  Pos- 
sessed of  talents  and  wealth,  honorably 
employed,  patronized  by  the  great  prime 
minister,  esteemed  and  rewarded  by  his 
sovereign — what  was  the  adversity  in 
which  he  was  schooled,  except  when  he 
embraced,  in  the  last  seven  years  of  his 
life,  the  proscribed  creed  of  the  Catholic 
church  ?  But  he  appears  to  have  had  the 
address  to  escape  the  penalties  allotted  to 
his  new  faith,  by  withdrawing  from  Eng- 
land immediately  after  his  conversion. 
We  are  now  considering  Calvert  as  his- 
tory has  exhibited  him ; — not  in  the  char- 
acter which  Mr.  K.  has  invented  for  him. 
We  do  not,  however,  undertake  a  literary 
criticism  of  this  discourse.  But  the  aus- 
pices under  which  it  has  been  ushered 
into  existence,  give  it  an  importance  that 
calls  for  the  examination  d*  its  statements. 
Ordinary  courtesy  to  its  author,  perhaps, 
required  that  the  society  should  publish  it; 
and  by  this  means  it  has  appeared  before 
the  world  with  a  sanction  and  a  conse^ 


quence  to  which  no  intrinsic  merit  of  its 
own  entitles  it.  Maryland  has  a  right  Co 
complain  of  the  author,  for  using  his  of- 
fice for  the  purpose  of  lessening  her  honest 
pride  in  the  deeds  of  her  founders.  All 
historians  who  have  written  on  the  sub- 
ject, have  conceded  to  her  first  settlers  the 
glory  of  having  established  a  more  liberal 
polity  than  was  to  be  found,  up  to  that 
time,  in  any  other  state.  But  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy has  referred  this  honor  to  the  king  of 
England,  who,  he  contends,  granted  soch 
si  charter  as  left  the  proprietary  and  the 
colonists  no  discretion ;  but  madeit  impera- 
tive on  them  to  found  the  new  province 
upon  the  basis  of  religious  liberty.  The 
fallacy  of  this  assumption,  as  well  as  of 
other  positions  taken  by  Mr.  Kennedy,  we 
hope  clearly  to  expose.  We  should  have 
no  reason  to  complain  of  the  author,  had  he 
presented  his  own  peculiar  views  of  his- 
tory to  the  society  at  its  ordinary  meetings, 
as  other  gentlemen  have  done.  There  they 
could  have  been  canvassed,  authorities  ex- 
amined, and  from  the  discussion  certainty 
and  conviction  would  have  ensued.  Truth, 
on  which  side  soever  it  might  be  found, 
would  have  triumphed,  and  the  result 
would  have  been  such  acquisitions  to  our 
history  as  it  is  the  special  province  of  the 
society  to  preserve,  and  thus,  in  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy's own  words, 

"  Full  stores  of  the  treasures  of  ouf 
young  antiquity  might  have  been  gar- 
nered into  a  magazine  safe  enough  to  de- 
liver them  unmutilated  into  our  hands!"* 

But  by  the  selection  of  the  principal  and 
public  meeting,  when  ''  all  the  beauty  and 
all  the  intelligence  "  of  the  city  are  the  ui- 
vited  auditory  of  an  orator  who  is  supposed 
to  speak  the  sentiments  of  his  constitu- 
ents,— ^by  using  such  an  opportunity  to 
mystify  our  history,  and  to  put  forward  his 
own  conceits  in  opposition  to  all  historians 
who  have  treated  of  the  subject, — he  takes 
an  advantage  unworthy  of  his  cahdor,  and 
not  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  so- 
ciety. For  no  one  could  presume, '^  in  such 
a  preseace,''  to  suggest  objections  to  his 

*Diieoant,p.  6. 
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Statements,  or  be  prepared  with  authorities 
to  proTe  their  inaccaracy.  The  publica- 
tion, in  prints  of  his  ''historic  doubts/' 
requires  that  they  be  examined  in  detail — 
both  for  the  credit  of  the  slate  and  of  that 
society  which  is  destined^  we  hope,  to  be 
both  useful  to  its  history  and  ornamental 
lo  its  literature. 

Could  we  believe  the  portrait  of  Calvert 
accurate,  as  redrawn  in  the  *'  fancy's 
sketch  "  of  the  orator,  we  should  have  lit- 
tle cause  of  pride  or  pleasure  in  contem- 
plating its  lineaments.  For,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  garniture  of  eloquence  with 
which  he  has  decked  his  enumeration  of 
the  fancied  defects  of  Calvert's  character, 
the  obvious  meaning  is,  that  the  first  Lord 
Baltimore  was  selfish  in  his  motives  and 
actions,  a  sycophant  or  knave  in  politics, 
and  in  religion  a  hypocrite.  These  dis- 
coveries certainly  are  novel,  and  have  es- 
caped all  the  historians  from  Fuller  down 
to  the  scrutinizing  Bancroft,  and  impartial 
McMahon,  —  whose  brilliant  history  is 
equally  creditable  to  his  genius,  his  faith- 
ful research,  and  devotion  to  truth. 

After  an  outline  of  the  history  of  the 
American  settlements,  the  author  passes 
at  once  to  his  subject.  His  first  proposition 
is  that  the  original  settlement  of  Maryland 
did  not 

*'  Owe  its  conception  either  to  religious 
persecution,  or  that  desire  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  influenced  other  colonies  to 
form  a  society  dedicated  to  the  promotion 
of  a  particular  worship.  This,"  continues 
the  orator,  "  I  am  aware,  is  contrary  to  a 
Tery  generally  received  opinion.  It  is  my 
purpose,  in  what  I  am  about  to  offer,  to 
DToaace  some  proofs  of  the  assertions  I 
nave  just  made."* 

In  other  words.  Lord  Baltimore  did  not 
turn  his  attention  to  the  setdement  of  Ma- 
ryland because  of  the  persecutions  of  Ca- 
tholics in  England  ;  nor  from  a  desire  to 
secure  an  asylum  for  his  fellow  members 
of  that  communion.  It  is  in  the  attempt 
to  establish  this  negative  and  novel  pro- 
position, that  the  author  of  the  discourse  is 
led  to  deal  in  vague  surmises,  and  errone- 
ous inferences :  prejudicial  to  the  character 
•F.  14. 


of  Lord  Baltimore,  and  subversive  of  facts, 
not  only  never  before  disputed,  but  ad> 
duced  by  most  credible  historians  to  sus- 
tain his  high  character.  According  to  the 
"  Discourse,"  he  was  a  speculator  in 
grants  of  new  settlements,  for  ambitious 
purposes  and  pecuniary  gain  alone;  he 
was  indifferent  about  religion,  a  dissem- 
bler, and,  withal,  was  a  Catholic  all  his 
life.^  These  are  all  legitimate  conclusions 
from  the  author's  statements,  put  forth  to 
sustain  his  assertion  that  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Maryland  colony  did  not  owe 
its  "  conception  "  to  religious  persecution, 
or  to  the  **  desire  "  to  promote  any  **  par- 
ticular worship." 

Now  we  think  that  a  fair  mode  of  under- 
standing what  were  the  conceptions  and  de- 
sires of  Calvert,  is  to  compare  them  w:ith 
the  acts,  which  weremanifesdy  intended  as 
their  development  and  fulfilment.  If  this  be 
not  the  "  philosophy  of  history,"  it  is  at 
least  fair  dealing,  and  that  quintessence  of 
wisdom  called  common  sense.  If  the  au- 
thor had  respected  such  evidences,  he 
would  not  have  doubted  that,  from  the 
period  of  Calvert's  conversion,  his  mind 
was  pregnant  with  the  cherished  idea  of 
shielding  from  persecution  his  numerous 
family,  and  his  fellow  Catholics,  and  se- 
curing them  an  asylum,  where  they  might 
serve  God  in  peace,  in  the  exercise  of 
"  their  particular  worship."  And  yet,  as 
if  to  shut  out  such  a  presumption,  the  au- 
thor tells  us  that  the  charter,  drawn  up  and 
carried  into  execution  in  the  ''spirit  oP 
the  broadest  and  most  liberal  toleration 
towards  at  least  all  Christian  sects,"t  did 
not  indicate  "  a  speddl  desire  to  provide  an 
asylum  for  persecuted  Catholics."  Now 
is  it  credible  that  Calvert,  himself  a  Catho- 
lic, subject  to  persecution  the  moment  the 
king  should  look  coldly  on  him,  could  have 
no  special  desire  about  his  own  situation 
and  that  of  his  family  ?  Oc  is  a  desire  that 
those  of  a  particular  religion  should  profit 
by  a  liberal  grant,  inconsistent  with  a  wil- 
lingness that  aU  othtn  might  share  in  its 
advantages?     If  the  orator's  family,  in 

«8Mp»35oftlwDisooi«M.    tlbid.pp.41,48. 
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common  with  many  othere,  were  subject 
to  odious  restraints,  and  he  had  influence 
enough  to  obtain  their  removal,  can  it  be 
imagined  that,  in  the  fulness  of  general 
philanthropy,  he  entertained  no  special  de- 
sire for  the  welfare  and  relief  of  his  own 
kindred  and  connections?    To  suppose 
this  would  be  both  unjust  and  unnatural. 
But  if  it  was  really  the  design  of  Lord  Bal- 
timore to  make  Maryland  an  asylum  for 
Catholics,  is  it  to  be  supposed  he  would 
have  set  forth  such  intention  in  the  char- 
ter '?    If  he  had,  Charles  durst  not  at  that 
period  (1632)  have  afiixed  his  royal  sig- 
nature to  it,  and  no  man  understood  better 
than  Calvert  the  difficulties  of  the  king's 
position.    The  outcry  against  popery  often 
drove  him  to  acts  of  persecution,  that  his 
admirers  say  were  revolting  to  his  nature. 
And  we  find  the  parliament  often  charg- 
ing him  with  his  too  great  lenity  to  Catho- 
lics, in  reprieving  priests  condemned  to 
death  for  the  exercise  of  their  functions. 
Mr.  Kennedy  promises  (p.  14)  to  produce 
proofs  to  establish  his  assertions  that  thede^ 
sire  to  escape  religious  persecution,  and  to 
enjoy  liberty  of  conscience,  had  no  influ- 
ence in  causing  the  first  settlement  of  our 
state.    But  we  look  in  vain  for  his  proofs. 
The  question  is  one  of  history — not  of 
imagination :   and  the  proofs  should  be 
sought  in  those  historians  whose  informa- 
tion and  credibility  are  entitled  to  the  most 
confidence — not  in  the  conjectures  and 
strained  inferences  of  the  author  of  the 
'discourse.    Contemporaneous  publicity  of 
the  intentions  of  the  Catholic  colonists  can 
not  be  expected,  not  merely  because  the 
press  was  closed   against  them,  but  be- 
cause  publicity  would  have  invoked  op- 
position from  the  zealots  they  were  fleeing 
from.    But  we  find  satisfactory  proof  of 
the  religious  motives  of  Lord  Baltimore, 
in  the  exemplification  of  his  plan  of  set- 
tlement.   It  never  has  been  questioned — 
Mr.  Kennedy  himself  does  not  doubt  that 
Cecilioa  Calvert  did  but  fulfil  his  father's 
wise  designs. 

*^  He  was  faithful  to  the  trust,  ano  in 
the  same  beneBcent,  liberal  tnd  ngadons 


spirit  in  which  the  colony  was  fint  pro- 
jected, he  devoted  himself  to  the  miniAtra- 
tion  of  its  afiairs."* 

Was  not  the  first  movement  of  Cecilias 
Calvert  to  collect  a  band  of  Catholic  gen- 
tlemen and  Jesuit  fathers,  and  despatch 
them  with  his  brothers  to  his  domain  of 
Maryland  ?    And  as  they  touch  the  shores 
of  their  new  home,  do  they  not  manifest 
the  "  special  desire  "  of  their  hearts  in  the 
most  solemn  religious  exercises  of  adora- 
tion and  gratitude  to  God,  with  all  the 
forms  and  ceremonies  of  Catholic  wor- 
ship ?    Their  first  impulse,  and  their  firrt 
acts,  are  to  erect  an  altar  and  a  cross ;  to 
chant  the  litanies,  and  to  celebrate  mass; 
to  name  capes  and  islands,  bays,  rivers, 
and  their  new  city,  after  saints.    Show- 
ing how,  above  all  things,  they  appre- 
ciated their  newly  acquired  liberty  of  con- 
science, and  luxuriated  in  the  enjoyment 
of  freedom  of  Catholic  worahip.    These 
were  ihejirst  proceedings  under  the  chai^ 
ter  framed  by  Sir  Geo.  Calvert,  and  car- 
ried into  execution  according  to  his  plans 
and  instructions;  and  they  constitute  such 
illustrative  proofs  of  his  denre,  and  such 
evident  manifestations  of  his  original  eon- 
ception — as  well  as  of  the  motives  and  in- 
tentions of  the  first  actual  settlera,  as  can 
not  be  refuted  by  mere  fanciful  specula- 
tions, and  their  inferences,  designed  to 
misrepresent  his  motives,  and  tarnish  his 
fame.    In  the  words  of  the  first  orator  of 
the  society : 

''  This  father  of  the  province  put  to  his 
edicts  the  seal  of  his  noble  heart  as  well 
as  the  sanction  of  his  titles ;  and  with  this 
charter  gave  to  Maryland  the  injunctioas 
of  his  policy  which  has  crowned  her  with 
the  purest  distinctions  of  history.  I  speak 
of  what  George  Calvert  efiectively  did, 
though  he  did  not  live  to  accomplish  pe^ 
sonally  all  that  he  thus  liberally  devised.''t 
The  acts  of  the  colonists  were,  indeed, 
the  development  of  his  generous  design, 
and  the  expression  of  the  sentiments  of 
hearts  responding  joyfully  to  the  wisdom 

•  Bfr.  Kcnaedy*!  Diteonie,  pp.  4S  and  44. 
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of  his  original  conception.  Yet,  in  the 
&ce  of  fkcts  like  these,  Mr.  Kennedy  de- 
dim,  p.  24 : 

"  There  is  no  evidence  that  his  ardor  in 
thete  undertakings  was  stimulated  by  any 
motive  having  reference  to  particular  re- 
ligioas  opinions.'' 

But  he  who  will  survey  the  history  ofthe 
period  will  arrive  at  a  different  conclusion. 
Was  it  possible  that  a  CaihoUc  in  the 
leign  of  James  I,  or  Charles  I,  should  not 
be  stimulated,  in  obtaining  a  colonial  grant, 
by  motives  *'  having  reference  to  particu- 
Itr  religious  opinions  ?"  In  the  midst  of 
civil  and  political  disabilities  of  all  kinds, 
of  fines  and  confiscations  that  brought 
many  wealthy  families  to  poverty ;  sub- 
jected to  invasion  of  their  most  sacred  do- 
inesuc  privacy  by  ruffian  "  pursuivants ;" 
witnessing  the  banishments  and  hangings 
of  their  priests;— when  such  was  the  daily 
doom  of  men  of  Calvert's  creed,  is  there 
no  evidence  that  his  ardor  in  the  under- 
taking was  stimulated  by  motives  having 
Kference  to  particular  reb'gious  opinions? 
Yet,  Mr.  Kennedy  tells  us,  "  we  are  on 
the  contrary  hound  to  presume  that  his 
purpose  was  in  part  the  advancement  of 
his  own  reputation,  the  increase  of  the 
wealth  of  his  family,"  &c.  p.  24. 

Where  history  is  explicit,  we  should 
not  indulge  the  imagination  in  conjecture. 
Of  what  use  are  records  if  "  history,  the 
Rgistry  of  probation,  the  chart  of  a  na- 
tbn's  path,  be  suppressed  and  denounced 
as  a  record  of  questionable  doings  or  pe- 
dantic minutiee?"* 

We  will  refer  to  some  of  the  writers  on 
llaryland's  history,  to  show  how  /ar  their 
testimony  coincides  with  the  negation  em- 
bneed  in  Mr.  Kennedy's  first  proposition. 

Our  first  authority,  Beverly,  will  prove 
that  in  1628,  six  years  before  the  setUe- 
mentof  Maryland,  its  founder  visited  Vir- 
ginia in  search  of  an  asylum  for  religious 
liberty.    He  says: 

"Calvert  (Lord  Baltimore),  a  Roman 

Catholic,  thought/or  the  mort  quiet  exereiie 

9f  hU  reUgion  to  retire  with  hufamUy  into 

that  new  world.   For  tkbpwjHuehe  went 

•  Mr.  Mayer's  Dimonne,  p.  28. 


to  Virginia  to  try  how  he  liked  the  place ; 
but  the  people  there  looked  upon  him  with 
an  evil  eye  on  account  of  his  religion,/or 
which  alone  he  eoughi  thii  retreat;  and  by 
their  ill  treatment  discouraged  him  from 
settiing  in  that  country."* 

Wynne  says : 

"  His  Lordship  fSir  George  Calvert) 
was  a  Catholic,  and  had  formed  hii  dengn 
of  making  this  settlement,  in  order  to  enjoy 
a  liberty  of  consdenee,  which,  though  the 
government  of  England  was  by  no  means 
disposed  to  deny  him ;  yet  the  rigor  of  the 
laws  threatened  in  a  great  measure  to  de- 
prive him  of— the  severity  of  which  it 
was  not  in  the  power  of  the  court  to  re- 
lax." f 

On  this  point  Douglass  says : 

"  Upon  a  new  royal  regulation  in  Vir- 
ginia, several  families  went  over  from 
England  to  settle  there;  amongst  these 
was  Lord  Baltimore,  a  rigid  Roman  Ca- 
tholic ;  for  Ihe  advantage  of  a  more  free  ex- 
erciee  (fhis  religion,  he  retired  thither;  but 
being  ill  used,"^  &c. 

The  article  "  Maryland  "  in  the  Modem 
Universal  History  §  has  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  motives  and  objects  of  our 
colonists : 

"  The  Lord  Baltimore,  who  was  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  tind  had  obtained 
the  grant  to  be  an  atyhtm  to  himself  and 
those  of  his  persuasion  from  the  persecutions 
of  the  times,  appointed  his  brother,  Lionel 
(Leonard)  Calvert,  governor  of  his  new 
colony,  and  joined  in  commission  with 
him  Jeremy  Hawley  and  Thomas  Corn- 
wallis,  Esqrs.  The  first  plantation,  con- 
sisting of  about  two  hundred  colonists, 
were  sent  thither  in  1633,  chiefly,  if  not 
wholly,  Roman  Catholics,  many  of  them 
gentlemen  of  fortune ;  and,  like  the  Pro- 
testants of  New  England,  their  settlement 
was  founded  itpon  a  strong  desire  for  the  tm- 
molested  practice  (f  their  anon  religion,^* 

*  Hiftory  of  Virginia,  br  a  native  and  lohabit- 
Mit  of  the  place.  R.  B.  Geot.  Id  edition. 
London  :  1722.    P.  46. 

t  Wynne's  History  of  Ameriea. 

t  DonrlaM's  Summary,  YoL  8,  p.  866.  Lon- 
do«:  1760. 

§yol.86,p.l(ntBd\Qd.   \iMAiA\Yl^. 
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In  addition  to  the  testimony  of  the  his- 
torians quoted,  showing  that  Lord  Balti- 
more was  influenced  by  religioas  motives 
in  founding  Maryland  as  an  asylum  for 
his  Catholic  brethren,  we  have  public 
documents  which  prove  that  these  mo- 
tives were  admitted  in  Maryland. 

About  the  year  1751  the  policy  of  re- 
quiring Catholics  to  pay  taxes  on  their 
lands^  double  the  amount  exacted  from 
the  Protestant  inhabitants,  was  first  intro- 
duced. On  this  occasion,  among  other 
efforls  to  protect  themselves  from  this  un- 
reasonable and  unjust  imposition,  they  ad- 
dressed a  petition  to  the  governor,  which 
contains  the  following  passages : 

"  Many  Roman  Catholic  gentlemen  of 
good  and  ancient  families  in  the  kingdoms 
of  England  and  Ireland,  and  many  others 
of  lesser  note,  to  atfoid  the  penal  laics  in 
force  in  their  native  countries,  and  other 
vexations,  to  which  they  were  liable  at 
home,  quitted  their  countries,  their  friends 
and  relations,  and  every  thing  dear  to 
them,  to  enjoy  these  privileges,  that  free- 
dom, liberty,  and  equality  in  every  thing 
here,  especially  a  full  liberty  of  conscience, 
and  to  that  end  only  transported  themselves 
into  this  province." 

And  in  another  place,  in  the  same  peti- 
tion, they  say : 

"  For  the  province  being  granted  to  a 
Roman  Catholic,  the  act  concerning  reli- 
gion having  passed,  &c.,  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics looked  upon  Maryland  as  an  asy- 
lum and  place  of  rest  for  themselves  and  their  i 
posterity."* 

At  a  later  dale,  1758,  the  upper  house 
of  assembly  refused  to  require  the  double 
tax  from  Catholics,  and  among  other  rea- 
sons gave  the  following  :  "  The  first  set- 
tlement of  this  province  was  made  by  the 
Roman  Catholics,  who  had  been  driven 
from  their  native  country  by  the  severity 
of  its  laws,  and  ,an  act  for  an  unlimited 
toleration  of  all  Christians  passed  in  the 
year  1640,  after  they  have  been  promised 
and  allowed  an  asyhan  here/'f  &c.    The 

*  Petition  to  Got.  Sharp. 

t  Votes  and  Prooeedingi  of  L.  Home,  Mareh 
term,  1768,  p.  29. 


lower  house,  in  reply,  says :  "  As  we  hare 
never  discovered  any  thing  in  history  or 
otherwise  that  will  justify  or  even  coun- 
tenance your  assertion  that  the  papists 
were  promised  and  allowed  an  asylum 
here,  we  should  be  glad  to  have  it  ex- 
plained to  us,"*  &c. 

This  explanation  is  furnished  very  am- 
ply in  the  rejoinder  of  the  upper  house ; 
the  following  are  some  portioils  of  it: 
"  You  have  been  pleased  to  remark  upon 
this  passage  of  our  message,  that  you  have 
not  been  able  to  discover  any  thing  in  his- 
tory or  otherwise,to  justify  or  countenance 
our  assertion  that"  the  papists  were  pro- 
mised and  allowed  an  asylum  here.  It 
may  be  so,  but  it  is  not  our  fault,  that  you 
have  not,  and,  to  be  plain  with  you,  we 
should  have  been  restrained  from  telling 
you  what  you  have  been  pleased  to  ac^ 
knowledge,  by  the  apprehension  of  its 
giving  offence.  However,  as  you  have 
desired  to  have  this  matter  explained,  and 
we  flatter  ourselves  it  may  have  some  ef- 
fect, we  shall  undertake  to  do  it  in  as  full 
a  manner  as  the  shortness  of  the  time  will 
admit."  After  quoting  some  introductory 
passages  of  the  charter,  the  explanation 
proceeds :  "After  the  charier  was  thus 
granted  to  Lord  Baltimore,  who  was  then 
a  Roman  Catholic,  his  lordship  emitted  his 
proclamations  to  encourage  the  settlement 
of  his  province,  promising  therein,  among 
other  things,  liberty  of  conscience,  and  an 
equal  exercise  of  religion  to  every  denomi- 
nation of  Christians  who  would  transport 
themselves  and  reside  in  his  province,  and 
that  h^  would  procure  a  law  to  be  passed 
for  that  purpose  afterwards.  The  first  or 
second  assembly  that  met  after  the  colo- 
nists arrived  here,  some  time  in  the  year 
1638,  a  perpetual  law  passed  in  pursuance 
of  his  lordship's  promise,  and  indeed  such 
a  law  was  easily  obtained  from  those  who 
were  the  first  settlers.  This  act  was  coft- 
firmed  in  1640,  and  again  in  1650.  By 
this  act  it  was  enacted,  '  that  whatsoever 
person  or  persons  should,  upon  any  occa- 
sion of  offence  or  otherwise,  in  a  reproach- 
•Ibid.  p.  68. 
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fill  manner,  or  any  way  declare,  call  or 
denominate  any  person  or  persons,  in- 
hahtting  or  residing,  trading  or  commer- 
cing within  the  province,  an  heretic,  &c. 
&c.,  papist,'  &c.  &c 

"  The  grant  to  Lord  Baltimore,  who  was 
a  papist,  his  lordship's  promises  and  de- 
clarations, the  confirmations  of  them  by 
acts  of  assembly,  and  the  oaths  we  have 
recited,  we  hope  will  kmply  justify  our 
assertion,  that  the  Roman  Catholics  were 
promised  and  allowed  an  asylum  here. 

*'  As  you  have  been  pleased  to  say  that 
you  have  not  discovered  any  thing  in  his- 
tory or  otherwise  to  countenance  our  as- 
sertion, we  s'hall  mention  some  passages 
from  books  for  your  satisfaction,  though 
we  must  observe  to  you  that  writers  may 
be  mistaken  or  misrepresent,  but  ihc  evi- 
dence we  have  produced  can't  mislead. 
Mr.  Bowen,  speaking  of  Maryland,  says : 
'  The  first  colony  sent  to  Maryland  was 
in  the  year  1G33,  and  consisted  of  two 
handred  people.  The  chief  of  these  ad- 
venturers were  gentlemen  of  good  fami- 
lies and  Roman  Cathoh'cs ;  for  persons  of 
that  religion,  being  made  uneasy  as  well 
as  Protestant  Dissenters,  they  transported 
themselves  to  this  province,  hoping  to 
enjoy  there  the  liberty  of  their  consciences, 
onder  a  proprietary  of  their  own  profes- 
sion, as  the  then  Lord  Baltimore  was.' " 

The  same  paper  contains  extracts  from 
varioQS  other  historians  to  the  same  pur- 
pose, and  concludes  this  branch  of  the 
subject  with  remarking:  "Many  other 
passages  from  books  to  the  like  efiect 
might  be  cited,  but  we  presume  they 
would  be  unnecessary."* 

With  sach  evidence  as  the  early  writers 
on  Maryland  furnish,  sustained  by  the 
testimony  of  a  Protestant  legislature  of 
1758, — ^for  no  Catholic  was  then  eligible  as 
a  member,  or  even  entitled  to  vote  for 
members  of  the  legislature, — it  is  difficult 
to  account  for  Mr.  Kennedy's  doubts. 

But  while  the  orator  denies  that  Cal- 
vert was  influenced  by  religious  motives 

*  ToCtt  and  Proeeedisn  of  the  L.  HoaM  Af- 
ftaUj  oTtlM  IVoviMe  off  MwyUad,  pp.  65— <r7. 


in  his  attempts  at  colonization,  be  at- 
tributes these  to  a  spirit  of  commercial 
speculation :  his  proofs  of  which  are  of  an 
extraordinary  character.  He  shows  that 
Calvert  had  been  a  member  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Company  from  1609  to  1620 ;  had 
procured  a  charter  for  a  portion  of  New- 
foundland, and  resided  there  some  few 
years;  yet,  during  the  whole  period  that 
Calvert  was  interested  in  the  colonization 
of  Virginia,  he  could  not  have  derived  the 
least  return  for  his  investment :  as  the  Vir- 
ginia Company  was,  so  far  as  the  pa- 
tentees were  concerned,  an  utter  failure, 
and  Calvert  had  even  been  denied  per- 
mission to  reside  there,  unless  he  would 
renounce  his  faith.  He  did  not  go  to 
Newfoundland  until  the  reign  of  Charles 
I,  of  course  after  he  had  become  a  Catho- 
lic. Having  built  a  fine  house  there  for  his 
family,  he  expended  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars  in  "advancing 
the  plantation,"  fitted  out  two  ships  at  his 
own  expense,  defended  bis  country's  pos- 
sessions against  a  hostile  attack,  and  de- 
feated the  enemy;*  and  after  this  great 
outlay  from  his  private  fortune,  he  aban- 
doned Newfoundland.  Now  if  his  object 
in  colonizing  had  been  the  enriching  of 
his  family,  and  this  the  motive  of  his 
"passion  for  charters,"  who  will  say  that 
the  continued  disappointments  of  twenty 
years  would  not  have  been  sufficient  to 
have  given  the  spirit  for  speculation,  with 
which  his  new  biographer  has  endued 
him,  its  everlasting  quietus?  This  is  a 
trait  of  character  that  no  former  biographer 
has  ever  assigned  to  Calvert.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  is  described  "  as  a  man  of  great 
good  sense,  not  obstinate  in  his  opinions, 
taking  as  much  pleasure  in  hearing  the 
sentiments  of  others  as  in  delivering  his 
own."t  And,  as  if  to  leave  no  room  to 
suspect  him  of  selfish  motives,  or  of  being 
a  mere  speculator.  Fuller,  his  contempo- 
rary, remarks:  "Indeed  hU  pubUe  »pirU 
consulted  not  hii  private  profit,  but  the  en- 

*  Diwoone,  pp.  18  aod  19. 
t  Belknap,  vol.  ii,  p.  3$7,  who  qaoCet  Collier 
and  Kippii. 
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largement  of  Chiiitianity  aod  the  king's 
dominions,"  and  Mr.  Kennedy  has  quoted 
thi84)a88age  from  Fuller!*    Would  not 
a  more  just  inference  from  Calvert's  char- 
acter and  history  have  been,  that  none  but 
more  lofty  motires  could  have  induced  his 
lastattempt,  in  which  his  son  expended  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars  in  the  first  two 
years  of  the  settlement  of  Maryland? 
If  ambition  or  wealth  had  been  his  object, 
in  his  previous  engagement  in  coloniza- 
tion, both  had  been  signally  disappointed. 
The  orator's  inference  that  Calvert's  name 
being  among  the  members  of  the  Virginia 
Company  is  an  evidence  of  his  passion 
for  charters  and  speculation,  is  not  justi- 
fied by  facts.    The  listf  numbers  among 
the  members  of  the  corporation  the  names 
of  the  archbishop   of  Canterbury,  the 
bishops  of  Bath  and  Wells,  of  Lincoki,  of 
Worcester,  the  earls  of  Bedford,  Devon- 
shire, Salisbury,  Northampton,  &c.  &c., 
the  countess  of  Shrewsbury,  Lady  Con- 
way, Lady  Gray,  &c.  &c.    Were  these 
all  speculators?    Or  may  we  not  rather 
suppose  that  patriotic  views  for  the  en- 
largement of  the  king's  dominions,  and 
for  the  aggrandizement  of  tbeir  native 
country,  influenced  some,  while  a  lauda- 
ble desire  to  diffuse  the  light  of  the  Gos- 
pel among  the  "  salvages,"  led  others  to 
encourage  the  then  popular  scheme  of 
American  plantations?  That  the  latter  mo- 
tive is  not  a  mere  conjecture,  appears  from 
the  following  passage  in  Oldmixon's  His- 
tory of  Virginia,  chap.  v.     "  When  the 
nobility,  gentry,  merchants  and  others, 
first  got  a  grant  of  this  country,  and  re- 
solved to  make  a  settlement  upon  it,  they 
received  large  contributions  to  carry  it  on 
from  several  devout  persons  who  were  for 
propagating  the  Grospelamong  the  Indians, 
building  schools,  churches,  and  settling 
ministers  for  their  conversion  and  instruc- 
tion."t 
If  the  orator  has  been  unable  to  estah- 

*  Mr.  Kenned  j's  Disooiirw,p.  18. 
fin  Captain  Jno.  SmHh'i  Hittory»  V.  ii,  p.  46, 
He.    Riehmond  editko. 
t  Brit.  Smpire  in  AoMiiea,  vol.  i. 


lish  his  first  propositios  by  eridenee,  his 
failure  to  prove  that  Calveit  wis  ooC  • 
convert  to  the  Catholic  faith  is  still  moro 
signal.  We  will  give  his  own  words  in 
stating  this,  which  we  regard  as  his  se- 
cond proposition : 

"  Upon  this  question  of  the  supposed 
conversion  of  Calvert,  there  seems  to  bt 
room  for  great  doubt  I  do  not  believe  in 
it  at  all.  I  think  there  is  proof  extant  lo 
show  that  he  had  always  been  attached 
to  the  church  of  Rome,  or,  at  least  from 
an  early  period  of  his  life."* 

The  process  of  reasoning,  by  which  he 
endeavors  to  prove  his  negative,  is  very 
remarkable.  He  has  employed  more  m- 
dustry  in  the  attempt  to  subvert  this  simple 
historical  fact  than  on  any  portion  of  his 
discourse.  Detached  scraps  of  history, 
questionable  dates,  the  sneers  of  political 
and  religious  opponents,  are  all  msF- 
shelled  by  Mr.  K.  to  assist  his  hypothesis, 
without  allowing  to  the  affirmative  of  the 
question  the  least  support  from  the  clear 
and  indisputable  records  of  the  time.  And 
while  he  infers  proofs  to  sustain  his  con- 
jecture from  the  sentiments  and  character 
of  the  king,  he  entirely  omits  these  from 
the  whole  spirit  of  contemporaneous  his* 
tory,  which  go  to  establish  the  fact  he 
disputes.  And  yet,  with  remarkable  com- 
placency in  his  exertions,  he  asserts 

''That  Sir  George  Calvert  was,  if  not 
actually  nursed  in  the  faith  of  Rome,  no 
convert  to  that  faith  in  his  period  of  man-' 
hood :  that  if  he  ever  was  a  Protestant, 
there  is  no  record  of  it  within  our  know* 
ledge."t 

Before  we  proceed  to  analyze  the  m- 
rious  arguments  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  we  will 
quote  the  passage  from  Fuller,  the  con- 
tradiction of  which  employs  so  large  n 
portion  of  the  discourse.  Mr.  K«  gives  it 
in  these  words : 

"  He  freely  confessed  himself  to  the 
king  that  he  was  then  become  a  Roman 
CaUiolic,  so  that  he  must  be  wanting  in 
his  trust,  or  violate  his  conscience  in  dis- 
charging his  office."^ 

Mr.  K.  remarks  that "  the  chief  authority 
for  his  conversion  is  Fuller."  We  ask 
I,  p.  SO.     tlhid.p.74.    tlhid.p.l7« 
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could  there  be  better  ?  He  is  an  author  of 
great  respectability^  and  was,  withal,  so 
decidedly  opposed  to  the  Catholic  religion, 
that  he  would  not  have  mentioned  so  re- 
markable an  occurrence  had  there  been  the 
least  doubt  of  it;  nor  would  he  have 
omitted  to  state  Calvert's  hypocrisy  or  dis- 
simalation,  had  he  been  a  concealed  Ca- 
tholic Mr.  K.  admits  that  "  FuUer  wot 
km  emiiemportKry;'^^  he  had  then  the  best 
means  of  ascertaining  the  truth  of  what 
he  asserts  in  his  history.  But  Mr.  K.  dis- 
credits Fuller's  story  of  Calvert's  being  a 
oonvert,  because  he  ''  can  not  perceive" 
with  him  "that  there  was  any  special 
reason  connected  with  Calvert's  official 
relation  to  James  which  rendered  it  a  point 
of  conscience  that  he  should  give  up  his 
office."  t  But  it  must  be  observed  that 
FoUer  does  not  give  his  speculative  opin- 
ioiiSj  or  perceptions  of  causes  or  motives; 
bat  he  states  with  confidence,  as  facts,  the 
langnation  by  Sir  George  Calvert  of  his 
office,  the  reason  which  he  assigned  to  his 
aoTereign,  namely,  his  conversion  to  the 
Catholic  faith;  and  he  describes  the  re- 
markable effect  produced  upon  the  king's 
mind  by  that  confession^^nd  the  conse- 
quences which  resulted  to  Calvert  from 
hia  ingenuous  proceeding.  There  is  no 
surmise  or  conjecture  by  Fuller,  but  a 
positive  assertion  of  facts  which  occurred 
within  his  own  time;  and  the  narration 
of  which  was  necessary  to  the  fidelity  of 
a  biography  which  he  was  then  writing, 
because  the  incidents  were  not  only  stri- 
king in  their  character  and  connection, 
but  also  infiuential  in  a  high  degree  upon 
the  future  history  of  the  subject  of  his 
memoir  and  the  fate  of  his  family.  Turn- 
ing aside,  in  a  very  unlawyerlike  way, 
from  the  potitive  testimony  of  Fuller,  a 
▼eracious  witness,  the  orator  has  pre- 
ferred to  substitute  ctrctmutoniiai  evidence 
to  prove  the  negative.  With  what  suc- 
ceas  we  shall  see. 

Wood's  silence  as  to  the  circumstance 
of  Calvert's  conversion  is  relied  on  by  the 
orator  as  evidence  of  the  inaccuracy  of 
•  IMfOOVM,  p.  16.  t  Ibid.  p.  32. 

Vol.  V.-.N0. 4.  18 


Fuller.  Yet,  if  Wood  be  fairly  examined, 
his  evidence  will  be  found  to  corroborate, 
rather  than  impugn  Fuller's  statement. 
He  says  that  Calvert,  at  the  tdmb  of 
being  created  Lord  Baltimore,  was  "  then 
a  Roman  Catholic,  or  at  least  very  much 
addicted  to  their  religion."*  Now,  the 
time  when  he  was  created  Lord  Baltimore 
was  16th  Feb.,  1624—- the  date  precisely 
assigned  by  Fuller  for  his  conversion. 
The  inference,  therefore,  is  that  he  was 
not  always  so  regarded,  else  why  specify 
a  particular  time  as  that  at  which  he  was 
so  affected?  Thus,  too,  with  Mr.  K's 
other  witness,  Abbott,  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, who  says  ''that  stnce  Charles' 
return  from  Spain,  (which  was  in  the  last 
of  1623,)  Mr.  Secretary  Calvert  appa- 
rently did  turn  papist,  which  he  now  pro- 
fesseth."  Does  this  contradict  Fuller? 
To  be  sure,  he  adds  ''this  is  the  third 
time  he  has  been  to  blame  in  that  way." 
This  is  a  sneering  inuendo  to  which  con- 
verts are  accustomed-^ut  very  difierent 
from  saying  that  this  was  the  third  time 
he  had  become  a  Catholic  ;  and  certainly 
does  not  avail  our  orator,  who  contends 
that  he  was  always  a  Catholic,  or  cer- 
tainly from  1619,  whereas,  Abbott  de- 
scribes Calvert's  conversion  in  1624  as 
a  fresh  event,  and  thua  corroborates 
Fuller.  But  while  Mr.  Kennedy  attaches 
importance  to  the  sneering  remark — the 
mere  conjecture  of  Abbott  after  Calvert's 
avowed  conversion-^because  it  suits  his 
purpose,  he  discredits  and  rejects  the  re- 
mainder of  Abbott's  statement  as  the  un- 
substantial testimony  of  an  enemy.  Now, 
if  we  take  the  truthful  account  of  Fuller, 
that  from  1619  to  1624  Calvert  was  sec- 
retary of  state,  at  which  latter  period  he 
resigned  and  freely  confessed  "  to  the  king 
that  he  wob  then  become  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic,"t  has  this  positive  historical  record 
been  contradicted  by  any  witness,  or  any 
incident  which  the  orator  has  cited  ?  It 
has  not.  Additional  evidence  that  Cal- 
vert was  not  a  Catholic  in  1620  is  found 
in  the  period  of  his  parliamentary  career. 
*  Wood,  vol.  i,  p.  MS.      t  DitOQurfe,  p.  17. 
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He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  house  of 
commons  in  1620.  At  that  period,  even 
if  as  a  Catholic  he  had  been  eligible  to  a 
seat  in  the  house  of  commons,  it  is  not  to 
be  imagined  that  an  Oxford  or  a  York 
constituency  wouiS  have  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  that  persuasion  as  their  representa- 
tive, or  that  in  the  then  state  of  popular 
excitement,  they  would  have  chosen  a 
member  who  was  suspected  of  being  "po- 
pishly  affected."  Now  his  parliamentary 
services  terminated  in  1624 — the  time  of 
his  conversion  as  stated — and,  thus,  this 
fact  may  be  invoked  as  well  as  the  tes- 
timony of  Wood  and  Abbott,  to  confirm 
the  veracity  of  Fuller.  It  should  have 
been  enough  for  an  impartial  mind,  that 
Calvert's  conversion  was  stated  positively 
by  a  disinterested  and  credible  contem- 
porary— who,  besides,  could  have  had  no 
motive  for  fabricating  such  a  story — to 
save  his  fame  from  the  imputation  cast 
upon  him  by  the  discourse— of  being  a 
pliant  trifler  with  his  faith. 

But  while  the  orator  infers  a  doubt  of 
Fuller's  accuracy  from  Wood's  silence 
on  the  subject  of  the  conversion,  he  does 
not  find  a  confirmation  of  Fuller  in  the 
various  authors  who  have  repeated  the 
statement:  and  there  are  many.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned,  as  of  the  first  au- 
thority, Kippis,  in  the  Biographia  Britan- 
ica,  vol.  iii,  p.  152. 

The  record  of  such  an  incident  in  that 
elaborate  work,  in  which  the  dates  of  Cal- 
vert's life,  &c.,  are  examined  with  scru- 
pulous care,  and  the  various  authors  who 
have  mentioned  him  are  collated  and 
quoted  with  critical  precision,  gives  to  the 
confirmation  of  this  fact  high  authority. 
Our  own  Belknap,  who  has  produced  the 
most  complete  biography  of  Calvert,  re- 
peats it;  and,  besides,  we  have  the  fact 
recorded  by  Dodd  in  the  following  words : 

''  An.  1624,  Feb.  16th,  he  was  created 
Lord  Baltimore  of  Longford,  in  Ireland, 
by  the  name  of  Sir  Geo.  Calvert,  of  Dan- 
bywisk,  &c.,  and  about  that  time  became 
a  member  of  the  Catholic  church.'"^ 

*  The  Church  Hittory  of  EDglaad,  vol.  iii,  folio, 
p.  46.    BniMeli:  1743. 


Besides  the  authorities  Cambden  and 
Wood,  Dodd  refers  to  MS.  for  the  life  of 
Calvert  • 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  of  the 
attacks  on  Fuller's  veracity  is  that  founded 
on  the  s^ppa$ed  date  of  Calvert's  charter 
for  Avalon.  The  zeal  with  which  the 
orator  elaborates  his  argument  upon  thia 
topic,  requires  more  time  to  analyze  hii 
quotations  and  exhibit  how  utterly  falla- 
cious are  his  conclusions^  than  under  other 
circumstances  would  be  bestowed  on 
them.    Mr.  Kennedy  says: 

''Now  Calvert  settled  his  colony  in 
Newfoundland  in  1621 ;  and  Oldmixon 
and  others,  amongst  whom  I  find  our  own 
historian  Bozman,*  have  ascribed  this  set- 
tlement to  his  wish  to  provide  an  asylum 
for  persecuted  Catholics.  Although  I  can 
not  discover  any  warrant  for  this  state- 
ment, either  in  the  ^istorv  of  the  times  or 
in  what  is  known  of  Calvert,  yet  the  as- 
sertion of  it  by  Oldmixon  and  those  who 
have  preceded  or  followed  him,  demon- 
strates that  they  did  not  credit  the  atory 
of  the  conversion  as  given  by  Fuller :  for 
the  author  of  the  Worthies  of  England 
dates  the  conversion  three  years  later  than 
the  settlement  of  Avalon,  and  afllrms  it 
to  be  the  motive  to  Calvert's  resignation 
of  a  high  trust,  which,  he  informs  us,  the 
secretary  supp(fsed  he  could  not  consci- 
entiously hold  as  a  Catholic."t 

Now  the  inference  that  Oldmixon  dis- 
credits Fuller  is  entirely  unauthorized,  as 
are,  also,  the  deductions  from  the  date  of 
the  settlement,  1621,  as  being  the  date  of 
the  charter. 

The  orator  was  not  aware  that  Calvert 
had  made  a  settlement  in  Newfoundland 
before  he  obtained  a  charter  for  Avalon, 
and  therefore  he  has  himself  fallen  into 
the  error  of  confounding  the  settlement  of 
Capt.  Wynne  in  1621,  when  Sir  George 
Calvert  was  secretary  of  state  and  a  Pro- 
testant, with  the  endeavor  to  find  an  asy- 
lum for  the  practice  of  his  religion  in 
1626,  and  later,  when  he  had  become  a 
Catholic.  But  while  the  orator  quotes 
Bozman's  authority,  he  has  no  right  to  as- 
sume 1621  as  the  date  of  the  charter  for 
Avalon.     Oldmixon  does  not  profess  to 

*  History  of  Mairland,  toI.  i,  p.  232. 
tDiteoune,  pp.  30  and  31. 
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gire  the  date  of  the  charter.  But  Boz- 
niEii  furnishes  the  highest  testimony  that 
hBs  been  produced  to  show  that  the  date 
of  the  charter  for  Avalon  was  1623.  This 
BUiement  is  made  in  the  Bibliotheca  Amer- 
ieanaj  published  in  London,  1789,  and  its 
authority  is  the  catalogue  of  MSS.  relative 
to  America  preserved  in  the  British  mu- 
seum. Bozman  adds :  ''In  corroboration 
of  this  state  of  the  charter  of  Avalon  may 
be  cited  the  Geographical  Grammar  of 
Patrick  Gordon,  published  in  1719,  a  work 
which  has  been  always  deservedly  held 
In  high  estimation  by  literary  men.  He 
therein,  under  the  head  of  Newfoundland, 
thus  speaks  of  its  government :  '  In  the 
year  1623,  Sir  George  Calvert,  principal 
secretary  of  state,  having  obtained  a  patent 
for  a  part  of  Newfoundland,  erected  the 
same  into  a  province  (called  A valon),  and 
therein  settled  a  plantation,  which  after 
Um  was  enjoyed  by  his  son  Cecilius 
Lord  Baltimore.'  "* 

Oldmixon  does  not  contradict  FuUer, 
but  in  fact  confirms  his  statement.  For 
after  stating  that  Sir  George  Calvert  was 
not  in  Newfoundland  until  after  1624,  he 
adds :  "His  zeal  for  the  Romish  religion 
would  have  been  no  lett  to  his  fortune  in 
King  James'  opinion,  if  he  could  have 
borne  the  restraint  of  a  disguised  Protest- 
ant, which  he  could  not,  and  so  resolved 
to  withdraw  to  Newfoundland /or  con- 
teienee^  take,  as  the  Puritans  were  at  the 
same  time  for  the  same  cause  withdrawing 
to  New  £ngland."t 

Now  the  truth  is  Sir  George  Calvert 
was  interested  in  Newfoundland  several 
years  before  he  obtained  a  grant  of  Ava- 
km  from  the  king.  This  interest  was  as- 
signed to  him  by  Sir  William  Vaughan, 
who  had  an  interest  in  a  patent  for  the 
south  part  of  Newfoundland  as  early  as 
1617,  and  resided  there  many  years. 
Vaughan  and  Calvert  had  been  students 
together  at  Oxford.  Being  disappointed 
in  his  expectations  of  his  colony,  Vaughan 
assigned  a  portion  of  his  grant  to  Vis- 

*  Hilt.  MuyUnd,  vol.  i,  note,  pp.  240  and  241. 
t  Britiih  Empire  in  America,  vol.  i,  p.  9. 


'count  Falkland  and  to  Lord  Baltimore, 
the  latter  of  whom,  Vaughan  remarks, 
'^to  his  immortal  praise,  Aot  Iwed  there 
these  tufo  Itut  years  with  his  lady  and  chM- 
rm."*  It  was  therefore  in  furtherance 
of  this  interest  that  Sir  George  sent  Capt. 
Wynne  thither  in  1621,  and,  as  an  evi- 
dence that  this  settlement  preceded  the 
date  of  the  charter  for  A  valon,  we  find  the 
following  passage  in  Capt.  Wynne's  let- 
ter written  from  Newfoundland  to  Sir 
George  Calvert,  dated  17th  of  August, 
1622 :  "  If  a  plantation  be  there  this  next 
spring  settled,  and  your  honor  will  let  me 
hefwrmslied  with  cliarters,  and  give  me  leave 
to  work,  I  make  no  doubt  but  to  give  your 
honor  and  the  rest  of  the  undertakers  such 
content  that  you  shall  have  good  encour- 
agement to  proceed."t 

Having  shown  the  fallacy  of  the  ora- 
tor's statement  that  AoaUm  was  dimiered 
and  settled  in  1621,  all  his  arguments 
founded  upon  that  hypothesis  asserting 
that  Calvert  was  a  Catholic  in  1619,  and 
imputing  to  him  oaths  which,  as  such,  he 
could  not  conscientiously  take,  must  falL 
The  orator's  whole  assumption  in  regard 
to  the  date  of  the  Avalon  charter  and  set- 
tlement is  unauthorized,  and  the  authori- 
ties he  refers  to  contradict  his  statements* 

It  is  surprising  that  the  orator  should 
find  any  support  to  his  hypothesis  in  the 
remark  of  Arthur  Wilson  (p.  38)  about 
those  lords  who  were  popishly  affected  in 
1620.  The  term  was  used  by  one  politi- 
cal party  to  designate  the  other  party,  who 
were  endeavoring  to  bring  about  a  mar- 
riage between  the  prince  of  Wales  and  the 
infanta  of  Spain,  and,  although  James  him- 
self was  the- head  of  the  party,  those  who 
were  furthering  his  views  were  denounced 
as  "popishly  afiiected,"  precisely  as  the 
most  violent  members  of  our  two  former 
political  parties  characterized  the  demo- 
crats as  under  French  influence,  and  the 

*  From  Vaughan's  book,  the  Newlander*!  Core, 
printed  in  Loiraon,  1630,  quoted  in  N.  A.  Rerieir, 
vol.  iT,  p.  291 ,  kc.  See  alao  yaa|[han'8  life  in 
Wood's  Athena  Oxonientes.  toI.  ii,  p.  528,  and 
notices  of  him  and  his  rarious  writings  composed 
in  Newfonndland,  in  Oldmizoo,  vol.  i,  pp.  1, 8. 

tOIdoizoD,  Td.  i,  p.  10. 
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federalist!  as  British  tones.  The  extraTa- 
gant  appellations  of  political  partisans  can 
never  be  depended  on  as  jnst  designations 
of  the  principles  of  their  opponents.  It  is 
most  probable  that  when  Wilson  spoke 
of  *'  the  earls  of  Worcester  and  Arundel, 
and  the  Lord  Digby  and  Sir  George  Cal- 
▼ert  and  Sir  Richard  Weston,  and  others 
popishly  affected,"*  he  only  meant  to  de- 
note their  codperation  with  Catholics  in 
their  efforts  for  the  Spanish  match,  to 
which  the  Catholics  looked  for  relief  from 
the  penal  laws,  and  with  good  reason,  as 
it  is  matter  of  history  that  James  had 
agreed  to  a  secret  treaty  with  Spain,  bind- 
ing himself  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of 
the  persecuted  Catholics. 

At  the  close  of  his  attempts  to  prove  the 
insincerity  of  Calvert  in  his  religious  pro- 
fession, Mr.  Kennedy  remarks,  with  com- 
placent confidence,  that  'Mhe  evidence 
thus  accumulated  upon  this  point  leaves 
us  no  room  to  doubt  the  inaccuracy  of 
Fuller's  statement."t  We  would  repeat 
that  our  orator  has  used  singular  industry 
in  collecting  disjointed  passages  of  history, 
and  has  strained  inferences  from  them 
to  sustain  his  novel  proposition,  but  has 
overlooked  or  omitted  many  facts  and  con- 
sequences that  would  seem  to  belong  to 
the  subject,  but  are  opposed  to  his  hypo- 
thesis. 

We  do  not  impute  to  him  any  ''secta- 
rian spirit,"  nor  question  that  he  is  "  in- 
capable of  being  enlisted  as  a  partisan  in 
such  a  cause."t  That  is  his  affair,  not 
ours.  We  do  not  attribute  motives,  we 
are  discussing  facts ;  to  ascertain  the  truth 
of  a  history  which  Mr.  Kennedy  has  im- 
peached, and  whether  the  estimate  to  be 
made,  hereafter,  of  our  orator,  be  more  or 
less  favorable  to  his  talents  for  history,  or 
his  spirit  of  justice,  will  be  of  as  little  con- 
sequence in  the  decision  of  this  question 
of  Maryland  history,  as  is  the  declaration 
of  his  *'  respect  for  all  who  honestly  pro- 
fess the  faith  of  either  of  the  tikurchei  to 
which  this  oontroceny  refers.''^    As  the 


*  DiteoDTM,  p.  88. 
t  Ibid.  p.  34. 


t  Ibid.  p.  89. 
§lMd.p.  84. 


orator  refers  to  churches,  we  will  add: 
there  is  one  expression  in  the  Discoune 
which,  from  the  use  that  has  sometiiiMS 
been  made  of  it,  is  regarded  as  disreapect- 
ful,  and  therefore  does  not  obtain  in  polite 
conversation  as  a  designation  of  the  Cath- 
olic church.  We  allude  to  the  term  **Ro* 
mish,"*  which,  though  quite  innocent  in 
itself,  from  having  figured  as  a  nickname 
or  term  of  reproach  in  the  English  and 
colonial  laws  for  restraining  and  punish- 
ing Roman  Catholics,  grates  upon  the 
Catholic  ear,  just  as  the  political  designa- 
tion of  tory,  which  is  not  reproachful  in 
England,  would  be  disagreeable  to  ma 
American,  although  only  used  to  charae- 
terize  him  as  the  supporter  of  the  admin- 
istration of  his  own  country.  Mr.  Kenne- 
dy is  too  well  bred  to  use,  in  conversatkm 
with  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States, 
or  the  Archbishop  of  Baltimore,  the  ap- 
pellative of  the  Romish  church,  if  he 
wished  to  speak  to  them  of  the  ecclesia»> 
tical  society  of  which  they  are  membeta; 
and  hence  he  should  have  selected  an- 
other term,  when  speaking  to  his  polished 
auditory,  of  a  church  whose  nam^  is  ao 
well  known. 

Ahbough  '<  Fuller's  veracity  "  has  beea 
sufllciently  vindicated,  we  find  a  note  cm 
the  i8th  page  of  the  "  Discourse"  which 
we  think  is  conclusive  against  all  Mr* 
Kennedy's  surmises  that  Sir  Grectrge  Cal- 
vert was  a  Catholic  all  his  life.  It  is  from 
the  LfOndon  Magazine,  June,  1768,  and  re- 
lates to  the  grant  of  lands  in  Ireland  from 
King  James  to  Sir  George  Calvert  As 
our  orator  has  not  favored  us  with  any  il- 
lustration of  the  important  incidents  r»» 
ferred  to  in  the  extract,  we  must  supply 
the  omission  by  some  explanatory  history, 
the  relevancy  of  which  will,  we  hope,  ex- 
cuse its  length. 

The  unsuccessful  result  of  the  varioos 
military  attempts  to  conquer  the  native 
Irish,  and  exterminate  their  religion,  by 
the  fierce  penal  enactments  of  Elizabeth's 
reign,  satisfied  James  I  that  there  was 
some  defect  in  the  system  of  meaauies 

*  Duoouso,  p.  S6. 
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panued.  More  vigorous  military  opera- 
«Jon»  were  impracticable  in  the  state  in 
""vrhich  the  national  finances  then  were. 
*To  pass  laws  for  rooting  out  the  faith  of 
mhe  Irish  of  greater  severity  than  those  of 
^Uizabeth ,  was  impossible.  The  great  aim 
«f  the  latter  had  been  to  substitute  a  Pro- 
testant population  for  that  of  the  Irish  Ca- 
tholics— English^  if  possible,  but  Protest- 
ant at  all  events.  To  carry  into  efiect  this 
ntional  scheme  for  the  conversion  of  the 
Irish,  they  were  often  goaded  to  despera- 
tion, that  the  English  might  confiscate  their 
estates.  "If  once  declared  rebels,  their 
knds  and  property  lay  at  the  mercy  of 
their  pursuers.''*  Large  domains  were 
thos  confiscated,  and  parcelled  out  among 
the  dependants  of  the  court.f  The  out- 
nged  owners  of  the  soil  were  often  trou- 
blesome neighbors  to  the  English  colonists, 
who  were  too  few  in  number  to  keep  them 
IB  subjection.  Hence  the  enforcement  of 
the  measures  of  rapine  and  spoliation  was 
attended,  not  only  with  trouble  and  dan- 
ger to  the  English  settlers,  but  with  an- 
loyanoe  to  the  imperial  government,  and 
withal,  the  pious  work  of  converting  the 
tttimctable  natives  made  but  slow  pro- 
gress. James,  whose  opinion  of  his  own 
ability  as  a  legislator,  was  equal  to  his  es- 
timate of  his  theological  eminence,  deter- 
mined to  take  the  matter  in  hand,  and  to 
emMxe  and  eorwert  the  Irish  at  once.  It  is 
matter  of  history  that  James  regarded  the 
^  plantation  of  Ireland ''  as  one  of  the 
db^iPcBtieref  of  his  reign.  Hecommenced 
on  a  large  scale  without  delay,  and  made 
it  a  coavenient  mode  of  rewarding  his 
needy  friends.  ''Six  entire  counties  in 
the  province  of  Ulster  were  confiscated, 
and  nearly  five  in  another.'^^  By  the  or- 
deit  and  conditions  of  the  plantation  of 
Uister,(  the  spoils  were  divided,  first,  "  to 
English^  and  Scotch,  who  are  to  plant  their 
pR^rtions  with  English  and  Scottish 
tenants ;''  secondly,  to  "  servitors,"  and 
thirdly,  to  nativesr who  are  to  be  freehold- 
en.    Those  of  the  first  class  were  desig- 


•L»lMd,U,3i7i. 

fCvcy'f  Tindiota  HiboBioB,  106, 106,  Ike. 

Wwi:Hib.n4.  §lbid.l79. 
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nated  as  "  undertakers."  They  and  the 
servitors  were  bound  under  penalty  never 
to  sell  to  the  mere  Irish,  nor  to  Ronum  Ca- 
ihdies  of  any  nation ;  for  the  disposal  to 
persons  who  did  not  take  the  oath  of  su- 
premacy, and  *  conform  themgekes  in  reli- 
gion according  to  his  majesty's  laws,'  was 
rigorously  prohibited  and  punished."* 
The  undertakers  were  bound  to  take  the 
oath,  "  and,"  says  article  7th  of  the  con- 
ditions, '^  to  that  end  a  proviso  tiuUl  be  m- 
aerted  in  their  letters  patent  J^  An.  S.  "The 
servitors  shall  take  the  oath  of  supremacy, 
and  be  conformable  in  religion  as  the  for- 
mer undertakers."t 

The  king's  system  of  plantation  worked' 
so  successfully  in  Ulster,  for  the  objects 
he  had  in  view,  that  he  extended  it  to 
other  counties;  among  which  was  I^mg- 
ford,  and  in  IGH  he  appointed  a  special 
commission  to  take  proper  steps  for  "  re- 
ducing and  settling  them.":^  In  the  four- 
teenth year  of  King  James  was  established' 
in  Ireland  the  court  of  wards,  the  osten- 
sible object  of  which  **  was  to  educate  the- 
heirs  of  the  great  Catholic  families  in  the- 
Protestant  religion,  and  thus  prevent  the* 
growth  of  popery.""*} 

Having  now  seen  what  were  the  de- 
signs of  King  James  in  his  favorite  mea- 
sure, the  plantation  of  Ireland,  we  are 
prepared  for  the  first  part  of  Mr..  Kenne- 
dy's note,  which  is  in  the  following  words:. 

"The  king  being  given  to  understand 
that  divers  towns  and  lands  within  the  late 
j7l(m<a/t07i  of  L(mg/(^,  amo  u  nting  tO'abo  u  t 
two  thousand  three  hundred  and  four 
acres,  remained  in  his  hands  undisposed 
of,  he  conferred  the  same  on  Sir  George 
Calvert,  his  principal  secretary,  as  a  per- 
son worthy  of  his  royal  bounty,  and  one 
that  iDoM  plant  and  build  the  same  accord- 
ing to  Im  iate  ihstructOmsfor  the  better  fur- 
thenmce  and  strengthening  of  the  said  plan- 
tation. The  grant  was  accordingly  made 
I8th  February,  162L"I 

We  ask,  was  Sir  George  Calvert  a  Ca^ 
tfaolic  at  the  time  of  receiving  this  grant,. 
made  upon  the  conditions  expressed  in 
it,  as  appears  by  the  above  extract  of  Mr. 

•Ibid.  179.     flbid.     tlbid.191.    §Ibid.214. 
U  Mr.  Keanedy'i  Disoonne,  p.  18. 
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Kennedy  1  To  beliefe  so  is  to  suppose 
him  capable  of  an  act  worthy  of  the  ut- 
most infamy  I 

According  to  King  James'  "inttrue^ 
timu  "  he  would  have  been  bound  not  only 
to  take  *'  the  oath  of  supremacy,  and  to 
conform  in  religion,"  "to  whiehendaprtnnBO 
was  inserted  in  the  letters  patent," — ^but  also 
to  use  active  measures  to  extirpate  the  Ca- 
tholic religion  from  the  territory  contained 
within  his  grant.  Could  he  then  have 
been  a  Catholic  in  1621  ?  We  are  willing 
to  abide  by  Mr.  Kennedy's  answer  to  the 
question. 

We  shall  now  be  able  to  understand 
the  remainder  of  Mr.  Kennedy's  note, 
which  is  as  follows : 

"  This  patent  Calvert  '  surrendered  to 
the  king  12ih  February,  1624  (1625  ac- 
cording to  the  present  calendar,)  and  had 
a  re-grant  thereof  in  fee-simple,  dated  at 
Westminster,  11th  March  lollowing,  to 
hold  as  the  castle  of  Dublin  in  free  and 
common  soccage,  by  feahy  only  for  all 
other  rents,  with  the  erection  of  the  pre- 
mises in  the  barony  of  Longford  into  the 
manor  of  Baltimore,  and  those  in  the  ba- 
rony of  Rathlyne  into  the  manor  of  Ul- 
ford,  with  the  usual  privilege  of  courts, 
parks,  free  warren,'  &Lc. — London  Magct- 
zine,  Jtme,  1768."* 

We  are  not  informed  of  a  reason  for 
this  ''surrender**  of  the  patent,  but  we 
are  told  it  was  made  February,  1624 ;  and 
this  was  the  time  when  he  resigned  his 
office  as  secretary  of  state,  and  '*  freely 
confessed  himself  to  the  king  that  he  was 
then  become  a  Roman  Catholic,  so  that  he 
must  be  wanting  to  his  trust  or  violate  his 
conscience  in  discharging  his  office."t 
Neither  could  he,  as  a  Catholic,  carry  on 
the  "  plantation  "  agreeably  to  the  condi- 
tions of  his  patent,  and  consequently  his 
title  would  have  been  void  in  law.  Yet 
the  king  had  bestowed  this  grant  upon 
him  three  years  before,  of  his  "royal 
l)ounty,"  in  consideration  of  faithful  ser- 
vices, which  had  been  increased  since 
that  time,  by  fidelity  to  his  sovereign  in 
promoting  his  favorite  project,  ''the 
Spanish  match,'*     For  this  he  had  borne 


p.  18. 


lUd.  ^  17. 


from  the  opposition  the  reproach  of  beiDg* 
a  "  Hispaniolized  papist."  His  claims 
upon  the  monarch's  gratitude  were  greater 
than  when  he  had  first  received  the  grant ; 
and  it  would  have  been  an  act  of  mean- 
ness in  the  king  to  permit  his  faithful  min- 
ister to  lose  the  benefit  of  his  former 
bounty — which  probably  had  thus  far 
been  a  cause  of  expenditure  rather  than  a 
source  of  profit.  His  surrender  placed  it 
again  in  the  hands  of  the  king,  because 
he  could  not  hold  it  by  the  former  condi- 
tions ;  but  there  was  no  impediment  to  his 
receiving  an  unconditional  title  in  fee 
simple;  and,  accordingly,  we  find  that 
within  a  month  afterwards  the  king  gsrve 
him  a  re-grant  of  the  same  land,  in  fee 
simple,  to  hold  in  free  and  common  soe- 
cage  by  fealty  otily  for  all  other  rents. 

Weak,  inconsistent,  and  contemptible 
as  James  was  in  his  general  character, 
there  were  moments  when  he  exhibited 
an  amiable  tenderness,  and  occasions  on 
which  he  showed  that  he  prized  merit, 
and  was  not  destitute  of  gratitude.  We 
are  not  left  to  conjecture  the  effect  made 
upon  the  king  by  Calvert's  avowal  of  his 
conversion  to  the  ancient  church — for 
Fuller  says  his  frankness  **  so  highly  af- 
fected the  king  that  he  continued  him 
privy  counsellor  all  liis  reign,  and  created 
him  Lord  Baltimore." 

But  there  is  another  objection  to  our 
orator's  assertion  "  that  if  Calvert  ever 
was  a  Protestant,  there  is  no  record  of  it 
within  our  knowledge."*  Of  all  the  ene- 
mies in  church  or  state  which  the  Catho- 
lics had  to  contend  against,  Robert  Cecil, 
earl  of  Salisbury,  was  the  most  sabile, 
implacable,  and  powerful.  He  had  dis- 
played the  bitterest  hostility  to  Catholics 
during  the  previous  reign  of  Q,ueen  Eliza- 
beth, whose  prime  minister  he  was.  And 
the  nine  years  in  which  he  was  prime 
minister  to  James  were  signalized  by  his 
uncompromising  opposition.  The  exer- 
cise of  his  eminent  abilities,  assisted  bf 
his  great  experience  in  the  policy  of  Eli- 
zabeth, contributed  more  than  the  eflbrts 
•P.  14. 
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of  any  other  individual  in  England,  to  the 
derices  bf  which  the  professors  of  the 
incient  faith  were  spoiled  of  their  posses- 
sions ;  and,  with  their  clergy,  consigned 
to  prison,  to  the  rack,  and  to  the  gibbet. 
Yet  this  keen  and  able  minister,  the  Tal- 
ieyrand  of  his  day,  who  had  even  deceived 
Elizabeth  herself,*  was  the  early  patron 
and  friend  of  George  Calvertf    Calvert 
^was  twenty-six  or  twenty-eight  years  of 
age  when  he  entered  into  his  service ;  he 
continued  in  his  confidence  several  years, 
«nd  was  recommended  by  Cecil  to  the  of- 
fice of  clerk  of  the  privy  council.    Could 
Calvert  have  been  a  Catholic  then  7    His 
entrance  into  Cecil's  employ  was  at  the 
period  when  the  examinations  and  trials 
growing  out  of  the  gunpowder  plot  ex- 
cited suspicions  throughout  all  England. 
Cecil  himself  took  part  in  these  examina- 
tions— and  is  it  possible  that  he  could  have 
been  deceived  so  far  as  to  have  a  Catholic 
for  his  confidential  secretary  ?:(    To  be- 
lieve that  Calvert  could  have  deceived 
Cecil  in  the  matter  of  religion,  is  to  be 
credulous  to  a  degree  only  inferior  to  the 
consummate  hypocrisy  which  it  presup- 
poses Calvert  to  have  been  capable  of. 

Bat  among  the  most  curious  of  Mr. 
Kennedy's  arguments  to  prove  that  Cal- 
Tert  was  always  a  Catholic,  and  not  a 
eonvert,  is  that  founded  upon  the  senti- 
ments of  King  James.    He  says,  p.  32 : 

"  There  was  no  great  asperity  in  the 
feelings  of  James  against  such  Catholics 
as  had  been  bred  and  nurtured  in  thai 
faith.  Towards  such  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  expressing  the  most  tolerant  opinions. 
Bat  he  was  noted  for  the  avowal  of  par- 
tiealar  hostility  against  such  as  had  been 
ooiiTerts  from  the  Protestant  church." 

Now  if  there  was  one  king  of  England 
who  more  than  all  others  was  conspicu- 
ous for  his  inconsistency,  and  the  avowal 
of  opposite  sentiments  to  gain  his  ends, 
that  king  was  James  I.  Sully,  who,  as 
Loid  Rosny,  had  been  embassador  at  the 

•Biogniph.  Brit.  Art.  Cecil. 

tDuooane,  p.  16. 

±  Cadi  ii  dMcribed  bj  Sir  Folk  GreviU  hi  his 
«•  Fiv«  Tean  of  Kiag  James  "  m  <*  the  only  sup- 
porter of  the  Protestant  fectioD,  disclosure  of 
troftMu,  aad  tbo  outy  Mtremy  of  our  thoe." 


English  court,  pronounced  him  thetcrisesi 
fool  in  Europe — and  the  character  was  a 
compliment.    McCauley  says  of  him : 

''  The  follies  of  the  man  increased  the 
contempt  which  was  produced  by  the 
feeble  policy  of  the  sovereign.  The 
most  ridiculous  weaknesses  seemed  to 
meet  in  the  wretched  Solomon  of  White- 
hall :  pedantry,  buflbonery,  garrulity,  low 
curiosity,  the  most  contemptible  personal 
cowardice.  Nature  and  education  had 
done  their  best  to  produce  a  finished 
specimen  of  all  that  a  king  ought  not 
to  be.  The  sovereign  whom  James  roost 
resembled  was,  we  think,  Claudius  Cte- 
sar.  Both  had  the  same  feeble,  vacil- 
lating temper,  the  same  childishness,  ihe 
same  coarseness,  the  same  poltroonery."* 

Before  James  came  to  the  throne  of 
England,  he  endeavored  to  enlist  the  Ca- 
tholics in  his  favor,  by  holding  out  hopes 
of  relief  from  the  cruel  laws  then  in  force 
against  them.f  Their  attachment  to  the 
house  of  Stuart,  and  their  sufferings  in  the 
cause  of  his  unfortunate  mother,  gave 
them  claims  upon  his  gratitude.  He  had 
bound  himself  to  grant  them  indulgence, 
by  his  promises  to  thenr  envoys  and  the 
foreign  Catholic  princes.  He  invited 
some  of  them  to  court,  and  promised  to 
protect  them  from  the  penalties  of  recu- 
sancy. And  yet,  in  1604,  on  22d  Feb- 
ruary, he  required  all  priests  to  depart  the 
realm  before  19th  March,  under  pain  of 
having  the  sanguinary  laws  of  Elizabeth 
executed  against  them  without  mercy; 
and  many  of  them  were  shipped  off.  In 
that  year  and  the  next,  the  two  first 
of  his  reign,  one  priest  and  five  laymen 
were  executed  for  their  religion  .^  To  the 
dismay  of  those  Catholics  who  had  relied 
upon  assurances  of  the  king's  lenity,  the 
legal  fine  for  recusancy  of  .£20  per  lunar 
month  was  again  demanded,  and  not  only 
for  the  time  to  come,  but  for  the  whok 
period  of  the  sutpention.  This  atrocions  reg- 
ulation, by  crowding  thirteen  payments 

*  N«![;eDt's  Memorials  of  Hampden. 
t  Mr.  Kennedy's  quotation  from  Bishop  Bnmet, 
Disoourse,  p.  M  and  86,  is  evidenoe  of  this  fact. 
tChaUenor,vol.  ii,  pp.  18  Mi  IS. 
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into  one,  reduced  many  families  to  beg- 
gary. To  satisfy  the  wants  of  his  needy 
countrymen,  whose  importunities  for 
money  were  incessant,  he  transferred  to 
them  his  claims  on  the  more  opulent  re- 
cusants, with  authority  to  proceed  against 
them  by  law  in  his  name,  unless  the  suf- 
ferers should  submit  to  compound  by 
granting  an  annuity  for  life,  or  the  imme- 
diate payment  of  a  large  sum.*  Yet  this 
is  the  king  who,  according  to  the  "  Dis- 
course," **  was  in  the  habit  of  expressing 
the  most  tolerant  opinions  towards  Catho- 
lics who  had  been  bred  and  nurtured  in 
that  faith." 

But,  when  James  began  to  desire  the 
union  between  his  son  and  the  infanta  of 
Spain,  it  became  necessary  to  relax  the 
severity  of  the  laws  against  Catholics,  to 
obtain  a  favorable  answer  from  the  Span- 
ish king.  The  prisons  had  been  crowded 
with  priests ;  yet,  from  1607  to  1618,  only 
tixteen  had  been  put  to  death  for  the  exer- 
cise of  their  functions.f  From  the  fines 
of  lay  Catholics  for  recusancy,  the  king 
derived  a  tiet  income  of  ^36,000,  or 
$180,000  per  annum^t  "  When  the  king," 
says  Dr.  Lingard,  "in  1616,  preparatory 
to  the  Spanish  match,  granted  liberty  to 
the  Catholics  confined  under  the  penal 
laws,  four  thousand  prisoners  obtained 
their  discharge.  $  In  1620  he  promised 
the  king  of  Spain  relaxation  of  the  laws 
in  favor  of  Catholics ;  in  July,  1622,  to  in- 
duce the  pope  to  be  favorable  to  the  match, 
this  relaxation  took  place;  and  in  1623 
James  bound  himself  by  the  word  of  a 
king  that  the  English  Catholics  should  no 
longer  suffer  restraint,  provided  they  con- 
fined the  exercise  of  their  worship  to  pri- 
vate housesj 

The  match  was  broken  off  in  the  last 
days  of  1623,  and  when  the  king  met  the 
parliament  in  Feb.,  1624,  he  declared  that 
although  he  had  connived  at  a  less  rigor- 
ous execution  of  the  penal  laws^  yet  to 

*  Linsard,  ix,  p.  31. 
tChaUenor't  Memoin,  vol.  it 
tHardwioke  Paperf,  i,  446. 
§  Hitt.  Sag.  vol.  ixM  p.  128. 
||LiBsard«iz,16l. 


dispense  with,  to  forbid,  or  alter  any  that 
concerned  religion,  "he  had  never  pro- 
mised or  yielded — ^never  thought  itwitli 
his  heart,  nor  spoke  it  with  his  mouth«''* 
And  yet  our  orator  discredits  a  grave  his- 
torian because  his  statement  of  a  fact 
which  occurred  in  his  time,  and  has  been 
unquestioned  for  two  centuries,  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  feelings  and  character  of 
James  I,  as  displayed  towards  his  Catho- 
lic subjects. 

"  It  is  against  all  rational  deduction  of 
human  conduct  to  believe,  in  the  face  of 
James'  known  aversion  against  converts 
to  the  Catholic  from  the  Protestant  faith, 
and  his  continued  manifestation  of  kind- 
ness to  Calvert,  that  the  story  told  by 
Fuller,  of  Calvert's  conversion,  can  be 
true."t 

Rational  deduction  from  James'  con- 
duct! Why  nothing  rational  could  be 
deduced  from  it.  He  was  a  living  pam> 
dox,  a  practical  contradiction.  What  his 
tongue  was  engaged  in"^  declaring,  hit 
hands  were  employed  in  contradicting. 
And  the  utmost  exertion  of  his  abilities 
were  sometimes  used  to  perpetrate  acta  of 
duplicity  and  to  maintain  falsehood.^ 

The  attempt  to  show  that  Calvert  wna 
under  no  necessity  to  resign  his  offiee, 
either  on  account  of  the  obligations  of 
conscience  or  from  the  dispositions  and 
sentiments  of  the  king,  we  regard  as  the 
most  unfortunate  of  the  '' Discourse.'** 
Of  the  dispositions  of  the  king  we  shall 
say  no  more.  But  the  casuistry  employed' 
to  justify  Calvert  in  retaining  office,  after 
he  had  changed  his  religion,  seems  txx 
have  been  held  in  no  estimation  by  a  man- 
of  Calvert's  instinct  of  honor  and  soand' 
moral  principle.  He  had,  as  a  Protestant, 
taken  the  oath  as  to  the  king's  supremaqr» 
as  a  condition  precedent  to  his  holding  « 
cabinet  appointment;  but,  according  to 
this  doctrine,  if  he  changed  his  religion 
during  his  continuance  in  office^ so  aa  to 
hold'^at  spiritual  supremacy  was  in  the 


*  Lingard  iz,  p.  175.    Aathoritiet  ftated. 

t  Bfr.  Kennedy't  Diteoorfe,  p.  8S. 

i  See  the  cztraet  from  Pryime  44,  Hsrdwiokt' 
papert,  i,  428—480  in  Dr.  Lingard'a  Hift.  Emt. 
note,  p.  176,  vol.  Is.    Philda.  editioo. 
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niccessor  of  St.  Pfeter,  and  not  in  the 
heaA  of  the  state,  it  threw  upon  him  no 
ditqualification^  no  obligation  to  discover 
liis  change  of  sentiment ;  so  that  a  man 
uuLf  to-day,  as  a  condition  of  office,  swear 
to  support  a  king's  supremacy,  and  to- 
morrow, when  the  oath«becomes  repug- 
nant to  his  conscience,  continue  without 
Uame  in  a  station  of  the  highest  trust  and 
confidence  without  revealing  the  change 
CO  his  employer.  Such  conduct  in  a  min- 
ister of  state,  where  the  church  was  es- 
aentiaily  connected  with  the  government, 
would  exhibit  a  man,  in  the  language  of 
the  orator,  "  remarkably  calm  and  unob- 
trusive, ever  compromising  and  politic  in 
his  religious  opinions."*  But  Lord  Bal- 
timore appears  to  have  been  made  of  more 
iierling  metal.  With  the  sincerity  of  a 
Christian  and  the  candor  of  a  man  of 
honor,  he  preferred  laying  down  the  hon- 
ors and  emoluments  of  his  high  station, 
leUiog  his  sovereign  that  "  he  was  then 
become  a  Roman  Catholic,  so  that  he  must 
be  wanting  to  his  trust,  or  violate  his  con- 
science in  discharging  his  office."  The 
judgment  of  the  world  for  two  hundred 
years  has  pronounced  his  eulogium,  and 
stamped  the  seal  of  its  approbation  upon 
this  honorable  act.  But  in  truth  Calvert's 
conduct,  assigning  his  profession  of  the 
Catholic  faith  to  the  king  as  his  reason  for 
withdrawing  from  the  cabinet,  is  conclu- 
aive  against  our  orator's  surmise  that  he 
was  a  Catholic  all  his  life.  For,  if  he  had 
concealed  his  religion  so  long  from  the 
king,  why  should  he  now  declare  it  when 
the  tarrender  of  his  post  was  the  conse- 
quence 1 

Our  orator  is  peculiarly  unhappy  in  the 
witnesses  he  names  to  prove  the  sound- 
naas  of  the  course  he  would  advocate  in 
Calvert's  case.    He  says : 

"  There  were  several  Catholic  noble- 
men who  enjoyed  the  confidence  and 
friendship  of  James,  and  received  high 
dignities  from  him:  there  were,  for  ex- 
ample, the  two  Howards,  Lords  Thomas 
and  Henrv,  one  the  son  and  the  other  the 
brother  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  were 

•  DiMuane,  p.  27. 


both  brought  into  the  ministry,  the  first 
being  created  earl  of  Norfolk,  and  made 
lord  treasurer,  the  second  earl  of  North- 
ampton." 

These  specimens  of  Catholitity  will  not 
bear  the  test  of  history.  "  Lord  Thomas 
Howard,  earl  of  Norfolk,  partly  through 
fear,  partly  through  desire  of  the  king's 
favor,  he  accommodated  himself  to  the 
time,"  and  ''  in  the  royal  chapel  at 
Whitehall,  on  the  25th  of  December,  1615, 
he  publicly  received  the  sacrament  accord- 
ing to  the  forms  ofthe  established  church."* 
Of  Lord  Henry,  earl  of  Northampton, 
Walpole  says :  "  At  the  king's  request, 
he  abandoned  popeiy.  He  had  even  been 
a  competitor  with  Griodal  for  the  arch- 
bishopric of  York,  but  miscarried  from 
the  doubtfulness  of  his  religion."t  Sir 
Fulk  Grevill  says  of  him,  that,  having 
been  brought  up  a  papist,  "  by  the  per- 
suasion ofthe  king,  changeth  his  opinion 
of  religion  in  outward  appearance,  and  to 
the  intent  to  reap  unto  himself  more  honor, 
became  a  Protestant,  for  which  cause  he 
was  created  earl  of  Northampton.''^ 

Mr.  Kennedy,  having  disposed  of  the 
personal  history  of  Lord  Baltimore  very 
much  to  his  satisfaction,  next  proceeds  to 
demolish  the  claims  of  the  Catholic  pro- 
prietary and  settlers  of  Maryland  to  the 
glory  of  having  established  religious  lib- 
erty, and  to  crown  King  Charles  I  with 
that  honor,  and  this  we  consider  his  third 
proposition.  We  will  let  the  orator  speak 
for  himself : 

"The  glory  of  Maryland  toleration, 
which  has  been  so  fruitful  a  theme  of 
panegyric  to  American  historians,  is  truly 
m  the  charter,  not  in  the  celebrated  act  of 
1649.  There  is  more  freedom  of  con- 
science, more  real  toleration,  an  hundred- 
fold, in  this  charter  of  a  Protestant  prince 
to  a  Catholic  nobleman,  than  in  that  act 
so  often  recalled  to  our  remembrance,  in 
reference  to  which  1  propose  to  take  some 
other  opportunity  to  review  its  history  and 
its  supposed  claims  to  our  admiration. 
The  glory  of  Maryland  toleration  is  in  the 
charter — not  in  the  act  of  1649."i 

•  Tiemey'i  Anmdel,  vol.  ii,  p.  427. 
t  Noble  Aathorf,  vol.  ii. 
iThe  Fire  Tears  of  King  Jsmea. 
$  Difooune,  p.  42. 
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As  this  is  a  professional  point,  we  will, 
in  order  not  to  ha^e  what  the  equity  law- 
yers call  a  multifarious  bill,  defer  the  con- 
sideration of  the  act  of  1649  until  the  ora- 
tor shall  have  prepared  those  illustrations 
which  he  promises,  to  enable  mankind  to 
estimate  its  '*  supposed  claims  to  our  ad- 
miration"— but  with  this  remark,  that 
Maryland  toleration  was  coeval  with  the 
foundation  of  the  colony,  to  as  great  an 
extent  as  it  was  after  the  passage  of  that 
act. 

Mr.  Kennedy  reasons  hypothetically 
from  his  own  peculiar  construction  of  the 
charter,  and  we  have  little  more  than  his 
surmises  here,  as  in  other  parts  of  his  dis- 
course, against  the  recorded  facts  of  his- 
tory. With  a  sophistry  unworthy  of  such 
a  subject,  he  argues  that  because  the  char- 
ter ''  secured  to  all  emigrants  who  chose 
to  demand  it  the  free  exercise  of  the  re- 
ligion of  the  ckurch  of  England,"*  there- 
fore, the  glory  of  Maryland  toleration  b 
in  the  charter.  But  surely  this  is  a  non 
Hqyitttr.  For  intolerance,  at  that  day, 
mainly  consisted  in  requiring  all  British 
subjects  to  conform  to  the  religion  of  the 
church  of  England.  It  was  this  intol- 
erance that  incensed  the  Puritans  in  Eng- 
land, that  subjected  the  Catholics  and  dis- 
senters to  the  cruel  laws  against  noncon- 
fonnists,  that  drove  the  Brownists  from 
their  native  land,  and  finally  led  the  pil- 
grims of  Massachusetts  to  encounter  the 
rigors  of  their  painful  settlement.  Was 
not  that  intolerance  in  Virginia  which  re- 
fused to  Catholics  and  dissenters  permis- 
sion to  exercise  their  respective  religions 
there  1  But  intent  upon  proving  that  the 
glory  of  toleration  was  in  the  charter  of 
Maryland,  the  orator  asserts  that  all  Chris- 
tians "  found  there  a  toriiten  covenant  of 
security  against  all  encroachment  on  their 
rights  of  conscience  by  the  lord  proprie- 
tary or  his  government."t 

The  inference  from  the  orator's  asser- 
tions would  be,  that  this  "written  eooe- 
nant "  is  in  the  charter.  But  we  look  in 
Tain  for  it  in  that  instrument   The  author 


*Dueoane,p,  41, 


tlbid.p.44. 


does  not  designate  it.  It  can  not  be  is 
"  that  proviso  which  prohibits  any  inm- 
pretation  of  the  charter  which  .might 
'change,  prejudice,  or  diminish'  the  true 
Christian  religion,  or  the  allegiance  due  to 
the  crown," — for  he  assures  us  that  that 
''was  undoubtedly  intended  to  guard  the 
rights  of  those  persons  attached  to  the 
Engli^  church  who  might  emigrate  to  the 
province,"*  and  he  defines  allegiance  as  in- 
cluding the  acknowledgment  of  the  king's 
supremacy  "  as  well  in  all  spiritual  and 
ecclesiastical  things  or  causes  as  tem- 
poral."t  If,  then,  Mr.  Kennedy's  con- 
struction of  the  only  clause  in  the  charter 
which  has  relation  to  the  subject  be  cor- 
rect, there  was  no  stipulation  or  provisioB 
made  for  freedom  of  religious  worship  to 
any  but  the  members  of  the  church  of 
England ;  and,  of  course,  neither  Catho- 
lics nor  dissenters  had  in  the  charter  *'a 
written  covenant  of  security  against  all 
encroachment  on  their  rights  of  con- 
science.":^  We  can  not  find  in  the  char- 
ter a  single  stipulation  on  the  subject  ex- 
cept the  above,  which  Mr.  Kennedy  hae 
quoted  from  the  22d  section. 

As  to  "  the  patronage  and  advowsoBi 
of  all  churches,  and  the  sole  authority 
to  license  the  building  or  founding  of 
churches  and  chapels,"}  conferred  upon 
the  proprietary  by  the  fourth  section  of 
the  charter,  Mr.  Kennedy  remarks : 

"  In  regard  to  these  last  two  subjects,  I 
beg  to  observe  that  they  apply  strictly  and 
exclusively  to  the  church  of  England,  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  church."| 

We  are  not  entirely  satisfied  that  wo 
understand  the  appHcation  which  the 
orator  would  make  of  that  portion  of  the 
Maryland  charter  which  relates  to  patron- 
age and  advowsons.  If  he  means  to  amy 
that  the  power  conferred  on  Calven  in 
these  respects  was  one  that  "  placed  him 
under  obligations,  on  this  point  of  suprem- 
acy and  allegiance,  which,  as  an  honor- 
able man,  he  could  not  have  incurred  if  he 
entertained  the  scruples  imputed  to  himj"f 

•Ibid.p.27aikda8.     flbid.     tlb!d.p.44. 
§Ibid.p.26.  II  Ibid.    flUd.p.SS. 
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m  shookl  think  that  our  orator  exhibits 
what  the  schoolmen  would  call  a  little  rusti- 
Beat  in  the  laws  regulating  this  species  of 
liereditaments.    For  Catholics  and  mem- 
bm  of  eyery  denomination  had  a  perfect 
right  m  the  reign  of  Charles  I,  by  the  laws 
of  the  land,  to  present  to  benefices  in  the 
established  church  of  England/   The  ad- 
▼owaoDs  which  Catholics  had    in  this 
church  were  first  vested  in  the  two  uni- 
▼eisities  in  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  twelfth  year  of 
Queen  Anne  that  they  were  disabled  from 
presenting  to  ecclesiastical  benefices.    So 
that  throughout  the  reigns  of  the  Stuarts, 
and  for  more  than  half  a  century  after  the 
grant  of  the  Maryland  charter,  this  con- 
eestion — ^which,  according  to  our  orator. 
Lord  Baltimore  could  not  accept  without 
violating  obligations  to  his  king  which 
were  inconsistent  with  his  duties  as  a  Ca- 
tholic— ^was  an  exigtmg  right,  possessed 
by  every  Catholic  in  the  British  realm  to 
whom  advowsons  might  have  descended. 
la  his  anxiety  to  enhance  the  merits  of 
Charles  I,  and  to  depreciate  the  character 
of  Lord  Baltimore,  our  orator  seems  to 
Inre  drawn  more  upon  his  fancy  than 
Ui  professional  erudition,  for  the  law  re- 
hting  to  religious  benefices.   Mr.  Charles 
fiatler,  the   distinguished    annotator  of 
Coke  upon  Littleton,  who  may  be  pre- 
•omed  to  know  the  law  on  this  subject 
at  well  as  most  men  of  his  profession,  in- 
forms us  that  it  was  at  a  period  long  sub- 
sequent  to  the  date  of  the  charter  for 
Maryland,  that  parliament  interfered  with 
the  right  of  Catholics  to  present  to  reli- 
^ons  benefices.  L  W.  &  M.  ch.  26,  vested 
the  presentations  belonging  to  Catholics 
itt  the  universities,*  and  ''one  law  (12 
Anne)  was  passed  against  the  Catholics  in 
^r  reign :  it  disabled  them  from  present- 
ing to  ecclesiastical  benefices,  and  vested 
the  right  of  presenting  to  them  in  the  uni- 
'▼ersities.    This,  perhaps,  is  the  penal  law 
of  which  the  Catholics  have  the  least  rea- 
son to  complain,  as  it  may  be  alleged  that 
there  is  an  erident  incongruity  in  allow- 

•  BaUar's  Hist.  Mem.  vol.  tii,  p.  136. 


ing  any  denomination  of  Christians  to  ap- 
point the  religious  functionaries  of  another: 
yet  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that,  as  the 
law  of  England  now  stands,  the  unbap- 
tized  Q,uaker,  and  even  the  Jew,  may 
present  to  benefices  in  her  church."* 

The  author's  "  conclusion  "t  that  Cal- 
vert could  not  have  scrupled  to  take  the  oath 
of  supremacy  b«cause  he  had  received  the 
rights  referred  to,  and  which  were  com- 
mon to  many  lords  of  a  domain  at  that 
period, derives  as  little  force  from  the  "  im- 
port ''  of  the  clause  of  the  charter  which 
confers  it,  as  that  instrument  can  claim 
of  the  glory  for  Maryland  toleration,  for 
merely  securing  protection  to  members  of 
the  church  of  England,  in  the  exercise  of 
their  religious  worship. 

Mr.  Kennedy  has  failed  to  establish  his 
third  proposition  by  any  better  evidence 
than  his  own  assertion.  For  the  record 
does  not  bear  him  out,  and  we  must  at- 
tribute the  honor  of  a  policy  which  has 
challenged  the  admiration  of  mankind,  to 
the  proprietary  and  first  settlers  of  Mary- 
land, and  not  to  the  king;  not  to  the  char- 
ter. And  such  appears  to  have  been  Mr. 
Kennedy's  own  opinion  in  1838.  For,  in 
his  Rob  of  the  Botel,  an  admitted  work  of 
fiction,  but  of  which  the  author  declares 
''it  is  proper  for  him  to  say  that  he  has 
aimed  to  perform  his  task  with  historical 
fidelity,"  he  thus  expressed  himself  in  the 
character  of  historian : 

"  Cecilius  Calvert,  the  founder  of  the 
province,  with  a  liberality  as  wise  as  it 
was  unprecedented,  had  erected  his  gov- 
ernment upon  a  basis  of  perfect  religious 
freedom.  He  did  this  dt  a  time  when  he 
might  have  incorporated  hie  men  faith  with 
the  political  character  of  the  colony,  and 
maintained  it  by  a  course  of  legislation 
whrh  would,  perhaps,  even  up  to  the 
pref  *nt  day,  have  rendered  Maryland  the 
cb  m  abode  of  those  who  now  acknow- 
le  the  founder's  creed.  His  views, 
t  ver,  were  more  expansive.  It  was 
b       esign  to  furnish  in  Maryland  a  re- 

tler't  Hilt.  Memoin,  v.  iii,  pp.  148  h  149. 
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fuge  not  only  to  the  weary  and  persecuted 
votaries  of  his  own  sect,  but  an  asylum  to 
all  who  might  wish  for  shelter  in  a  land 
where  opinion  should  be  free,  and  con- 
science undisturbed."* 

In  the  eloquent  language  of  the  Histori- 
cal Society's  first  orator:  "The  whole 
tenor  of  the  early  proprietary  adminis- 
tration breathed  but  the  element  and  foster- 
ing  spirit  of  universal  Christianity — of  un- 
stinted toleration  within  the  bounds  of  the 
Christian  faith.  The  terms  of  the  goT- 
ernor's  oath  enjoined  as  early  as  1636  this 
scrupubus  charity  in  requiring  that  '  he 
would  not  by  himself  or  another  directly 
or  indirectly  trouble,  molest,  or  discoun- 
tenance, any  one  believing,  or  professing 
to  believe  in  Jesus  Christ  for  or  in  respect 
of  religion,  that  he  would  make  no  differ- 
ence of  persons  in  conferring  offices,  far 
vors,  or  rewards,  for  or  in  respect  of  re- 
ligion, but  merely  as  they  should  be  found 
faithful  and  well  deserving  and  endued 
with  moral  virtues  and  abilities ;  that  his 
aim  should  be  public  unity,  and  that  if 
any  person  or  officer  should  molest  any 
person  professing  to  believe  in  Jesus 
Christ,  on  account  of  his  religion,  he 
would  protect  the  person  molested  and 
punish  the  offender."t 

Now  whence  came  this  oath  which 
marks  at  the  earliest  period  of  our  records 
the  practical  freedom  of  religion  in  Mary- 
land 1  Clearly  not  from  the  charter,  nor 
from  the  laws  or  usage  of  England,  nor 
from  the  example  of  any  other  colony. 
Doubtless  it  was  prescribed  by  Lord  Bal- 
timore himself.  The  ablest  writer  on  our 
early  history  tells  ust  "Lord  Baltimore 
laid  the  foundatian,  of  his  province  upon 
the  broad  basis  of  security  to  property,  and 
of  freedom  in  religion ;  establishing  Chris- 
tianity agreeably  to  the  old  common  law, 
of  which  it  is  a  part,  without  allowing 
preeminence  to  any  particular  sect."^ 
The  incident  quoted  by  Mr.  Kennedy} 
from  Bozman,  proves  that  at  least  in 

•  Vol.  i.  p.  63. 

t  C.  F.  Mayer*!  Difoonne,  p.  16. 

/Chalmer't  Po.  An.  p.  206. 
Dimoarwe,  p.  44, 


1638,  and  we  know  not  how  much  etrlinv 
the  governor,  Leonard  Calvert,  had  «l- 
ready  istued  a  proclamation  to  prohifail 
'*  unseasonable  disputations  in  point  of 
religion,  tending  to  the  disturbance  of  the 
public  peace  and  quiet  of  the  colony,  aad 
to  the  opening  of  faction  in  religion." 
And  the  party  accused  of  a  violation  of 
public  peace  by  using  language  offensivd 
to  Protestants  is  fined,  and  imprisoned 
until  he  shall  find  sureties  for  hit  good  be- 
haviour. This  took  place  within  fou  r  y eua 
after  the  settlement,  and  marks  the  prao* 
tice  of  that  early  period  to  have  been  the 
same  as  was  afterwards  established  by  law, 
by  the  act  of  1649.  As  early  as  1637, 
Governor  Calvert  wrote  a  letter  to  Boa- 
ton,  inviting  those  of  the  settlers  there, 
who  were  disturbed  on  account  of  thdr 
religion,  to  come  to  Maryland :  assuring 
them  not  only  of  the  liberty  of  free  and 
unmolested  exercise  of  their  religion,  bat 
of  perfect  equality  with  our  colonists  ia 
all  civil  rights.*  When  the  Puritan  min- 
isters were  forbidden  to  preach  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  their  brethren  constrained  to 
emigrate,  they  were  welcomed  to  Mary- 
land. "  Mankind  then,"  says  Chalman, 
"  beheld  a  scene  new  and  uncommon,  ex- 
hibited on  colonial  theatres :  they  saw  in 
Massachusetts  the  Independents  peiae* 
cuting  every  different  sect ;  the  church  re* 
taliating  on  them  in  Virginia ;  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Maryland  alone  actuated  by 
the  generous  spirit  of  Christianity,  tole- 
rating and  protecting  alL"t 

The  act  of  1649  was  but  the  embodi* 
ment  of  principles  which  had  regulated 
the  practice  of  the  colony  from  its  Ibundfr* 
tion,  and  those  principles  were  neither 
prescribed,  nor  hinted  at,  in  the  charteE. 

The  historian  of  the  government  of 
Maryland,  and  the  ablest  expositor  of  ita 
charter  and  laws,  sustains  these  views. 
Having  described  the  course  of  the  goT- 
emment  as  ''one  which  tolerated  all 
Christian  churches  and  established  none," 
he  says :  *'  This  system  of  toleration  ' 

*  Wintlirop'a  Jounal. 
t  Political  Aaaalf,  p.  219. 
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«oeTal  with  the  colony  itself^  and  tpra^g 
^Jrmm  tte  hbend  and  ugaaom  friewi  cf  the 
^Jim  pnprieUary,  The  oath  of  office  pre- 
scribed by  him  to  hisgoreraors  in  the  pro- 
Tince^  from  1636  until  the  enactmeDt  of 
the  act  of  1649^  is  in  itself  a  text  book  of 
official  daty^  &c.  These^  his  cherished 
prineiplee  of  religious  liberty,  were  at 
kngih  engn^Ud  by  law  upon  the  govern- 
ment of  the  province,  in  the  year  1649. 
The  act  which  gave  them  legal  sanction 
is  one  of  the  proudest  memorials  of  our 
colonial  history."* 

But  while  we  can  not  find  a  clause  in 
the  charter  to  sustain  Mr.  Kennedy's  as- 
sertion, we  are  able,  unfortunately^  to 
famish  historical  proofs  that  the  virtue  of 
toieration  was  not  in  the  charter :  because 
toleration  was  afterwards  refused^  and  free- 
dom of  religious  worship  prohibited  du- 
ring the  existence  of  the  same  charter. 
"  In  1692  the  church  of  England  was  es- 
tablished by  law,  and,  until  the  American 
rsTolatJon,  it  continued  to  be  the  estab- 
lished church  of  the  colony."  In  1704 
"an  act  to  prevent  the  growth  of  popery 
within  the  province,"  inhibited,  by  severe 
penalties,  the  Catholic  clergy  from  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  spiritual  functions:  Catho- 
lics were  prohibited  from  engaging  in  the 
instruction  of  youth,"t  &c.  &c.,  and  not 
until  1702  were  the  provisions  of  the  Eng- 
lish toleration  act  extended  to  Protestant 
Dissenters;  '*  and  thus,"  says  McMahon, 
"in  a  colony  which  was  established  by 
Catholics,  and  grew  up  to  power  and 
liappiness  under  the  government  of  a  Ca- 
tholic, the  Catholic  inhabitant  was  the 
only  victim  of  religious  intolerance."^ 
"Tbe  government  of  Maryland  thus  be- 
came, and  continued  until  the  revolution, 
exclusively  Protestant,  and  the  Catholics 
were  taxed  to  sustain  a  religion  and  a 
government  to  which  they  were  emphati- 
cally strangers."}  Now  if  there  was  any 
goarantee  of  toleration  in  the  charter 
which  made  '*  Martland  thx  land  or 

•MeMahon'f  Mwyland,  p.  226,  ke. 
t  Ibid.  246.       t  HiH.  Maryhuid,  246. 
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THR  8AiiGTUART;"*if  *'all  Christians  foand 
there  a  written  covenant  of  security  against 
all  encroachment  on  their  rights  of  con- 
science,"t  how  did  it  happen  that  Protest- 
ant Dissenters,  for  several  years^  and  Ca- 
tholics up  to  the  year  1776,  were  restrained 
from  the  exercise  of  their  own  religion, 
and  that  both^  for  that  whole  period,  were 
compelled  to  pay  for  the  support  of  another 
church?  It  is  true  that  for  the  first 
twenty-six  years  the  power  of  appointing 
a  governor  was  taken  from  the  proprieta- 
ry, and  exercised  by  the  king:  but  the  only 
cause  for  this  was  "  found  in  the  single 
fact  that  the  proprietary  was  a  Catholic."^ 
Yet  after  the  Baltimore  family  became 
Protestant  in  1715,  they  immediately  re- 
sumed their  dominion  over  Maryland,  and 
continued  in  possession,  until  the  declara- 
tion of  independence.  During  the  whole 
of  this  period  the  charter  of  Maryland  was 
in  force,  the  whole  organization  and  frame 
of  government  existed  under,  and  by  vir- 
tue of  the  charter.  The  legislature,  judi- 
cial tribunals,  and  all  officers^  were  in- 
debted to  the  charter  for  their  official 
existence,  and  it  alone  imparted  legality 
to  their  proceedings.  The  charter  was 
never  annulled  or  abrogated ;  and  if  it  con- 
tained the  vital  spark  which  first  enkindled 
the  flame  of  religious  liberty  at  the  city 
of  St.  Mary's,  that  sacred  flame  could  not 
have  been  extinguished  by  any  act  of  the 
proprietary,  or  of  the  government  But 
no ;  the  glory  of  Maryland  toleration  is  not 
in  the  charter,  and  the  history  of  that  in- 
strument, as  appears  by  what  has  been 
developed,  will  prove  that  no  peculiar 
feature  had  been  given  to  it,  because 
Charles  was  "  a  Protestant  prince,"  and 
Calvert  **  a  Catholic  nobleman."^ 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  only  refer- 
ences in  the  charter  to  the  subject  of  re- 
ligion are  incidental,  with  the  exception 
of  that  clause  which  refers  to  the  patron- 
age and  advowsons,  kc.,  of  churches,  of 
which  we  have  already  disposed.  The 
twenty-second  clause  directs  that,  in  any 

^DiieoarM,p.44.       flbid. 
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doubts  aboat  the  meaning  of  the  charter, 
that  interpretation  of  it  which  is  most  fa- 
▼orable  to  the  proprietary  shall  be  applied, 
and  then  makes  the  following  proviso,  to 
which  so  much  importance  has  been  given 
by  Mr.  Kennedy : ''  Provided  always  that 
no  interpretation  thereof  be  made  whereby 
God's  holy  and  true  Christian  religion,  or 
the  allegiance  due  to  us,  our  heirs,  and 
successors  may  in  any  wise  suffer  by 
change,  prejudice,  or  diminution."  If 
we  admit  Mr.  Kennedy's  construction  of 
the  charter,  it  would  only  follow  that  mem- 
bers of  the  church  of  Encland  were  to  be 
secured  in  their  religious  liberty  in  Mary- 
land,* and  consequently  the  proprietary 
was  under  no  obligation  to  extend  the  same 
privilege  to  Catholics  and  dissenters,  who 
were  denied  freedom  of  religious  worship 
by  the  laws  of  England,  and  hence  it  would 
follow  that  the  unlimited  liberty  to  all 
Christians,  granted  in  Maryland,  was  the 
free  act  of  the  proprietary  and  the  first  set- 
tlers. But  it  was  not  only  in  the  tolera- 
tion extended  to  those  of  different  creeds 
who  came  to  settle  in  the  province  that  the 
liberality  of  the  Calverts  was  conspicuous ; 
for  we  have  seen  that  the  governor  actu- 
ally invited  such  as  were  oppressed  for 
conscience'  sake  in  New  England  and 
Virginia  to  come  to  Maryland  and  partici- 
pate in  the  blessings  of  her  enlightened 
and  liberal  policy.  Assuredly  the  char- 
ter did  not  require  the  exercise  of  so  ex- 
panded a  liberality  as  this,  and,  therefore, 
the  merit,  which  Mr.  Kennedy  claims  for 
that  instrument,  is  surpassed  by  the  more 
enlarged  practical  liberality  exercised  by 
the  governor  and  the  first  settlers. 

Did  we  even  suppose  the  charter  to 
have  bound  the  proprietary  more  closely 
than  Mr.  Kennedy  contends  for,  and  to 
have  required,  what  it  did  not,  that  he 
should  have  debarred  the  province  to  no 
one  professing  Christianity  in  general; 
even  by  this  vague  and  unauthorized  in- 
terpretation, the  liberal  views  of  the  pro- 
prietary are  eminently  conspicuous.  For, 
considering  the  spirit  and  circumstances 
*I>Xp0oiine,p.  38. 


of  the  times,  it  would  have  been  a  very 
easy  matter  for  him  to  imbue  the  legisla- 
tion of  the  colony  with  a  spirit  hostile  to 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  had  such  a  dis- 
position been  lurking  in  his  own  bosom. 
Mr.  Charles  F.  Mayer  has  very  justly  ob- 
served that  "  if  intolerance  had  been  m 
the  hearts  of  these  excellent  men,  it  would 
readily  and  assiduously  have  imbodied  it- 
self in  enactments  and  institutions ;  and 
restrictions  in  that  spirit  would  have  had 
their  iron  rule  in  evasions  of  the  chartered 
interdict,  express  or  constructive.  LfOng, 
too,  before  the  sufferings  of  the  oppressed 
could  have  reached  the  ears  of  English 
royalty,  the  odious  discriminations  might 
have  spread  their  aflliction  and  tortured 
the  obnoxious  to  quiescence."*  In  fact, 
the  history  of  Massachusetts  furnishes 
proof  that  such  measures  of  intolerance 
were  not  only  possible,  but  actually  carried 
into  effect  with  impunity ;  not  only  in  viola- 
tion of  the  letter  of  her  charter,  but  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  spirit  of  the  existing  laws 
of  England.  The  case  we  allude  to  was 
that  of  John  and  Samuel  Browne,  two 
settlers,  both  of  them  members  of  the  co- 
lonial council,  and  one  of  them  a  respecta- 
ble lawyer.  For  exercising  religious  wor- 
ship, according  to  the  forms  prescribed  by 
the  book  of  common  prayer,  they  were  ex- 
pelled from  Massachusetts.  Bancroft  says 
their  worship  was  forbidden  as  a  mutiny. 
"  While  the  Brownes,  who  could  not  be 
terrified  into  silence,  were  seized  like 
criminals,  and  transported  to  England. 
They  were  banished  from  Salem  because 
they  were  churchmen."t  Returning  to 
England,  they  breathed  ineffectual  men- 
aces, and  in  fact  never  received  redress. 
We  have  already  shown  (p.  211)  what 
were  Mr.  Kennedy's  opinions  in  1838  of 
the  powers  of  our  proprietary  on  this 
point.  He  then  asserted  that  '*  he  might 
have  incorporated  his  own  faith  with  the 
political  character  of  the  colony,  and 
maintained  it  by  a  course  of  legislation, 
which  would  perhaps,  even  up  to  the  pre- 

*  Mr.  Mayer's  Diioourte,  p.  16. 
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oent  time,  hare  rendered  Maryland  the 
chosen  abode  of  those  who  now  acknow- 
ledge the  founder's  creed.''  Now  are  we 
to  credit  Mr.  Kennedy  in  1838,  or  Mr. 
Kennedy  in  1846? 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  what  the 
orator  means  by  the  declaration,  "that 
there  is  more  freedom  of  conscience,  more 
real  toleration,  a  hundredfold,  in  this  char- 
ter of  a  Protestant  prince  to  a  Catholic  no- 
bleman, than  in  that  act  (of  1649)  so  often 
called  to  our  remembrance,"  &c.  It  has 
been  seen  that  the  charter  does  not  contain 
either  a  covenant  for  "freedom  of  con- 
science," or  a  guarantee  for  "  toleration:" 
and  Mr.  Kennedy  is  too  good  a  lawyer  to 
hold  tbat  any  private  understanding  be- 
tween the  grantor  and  the  grantee  would 
control  the  interpretation  of  a  perpetual 
charter  under  the  great  seal  of  England, 
which  solemnly  erected  a  province,  and 
conveyed  away  a  country  to  the  grantee, 
"and  his  heirs  and  assigns/or  ct>er."  In- 
deed, as  Mr.  Kennedy  has  asserted,  and 
it  is  not  denied,  that  the  charter  of  Mary- 
land is  **  a  transcript,  with  no  other  alter- 
ation than  the  locality  required,  from  that 
irhich  had  before  been  granted  by  James, 
for  the  province  of  Avalon,"*  we  could 
not  expect  to  find  in  it  any  peculiar  fea- 
tures adapted  to  the  relation  of  "  a  Protest- 
ant prince  "  and  "  a  Catholic  nobleman." 
For  Calvert  was  undoubtedly  a  Protestant 
when  he  obtained  from  King  James  the 
charter  for  Avalon,  although  he  did  not 
go  to  reside  there  until  some  years  after- 
\?ards,  when  he  had  become  a  convert  to 
ihe  Catholic  faith.  We  may  here  remark, 
upon  the  orator's  contradiction  of  the 
generally  received  opinion,  that  Lord  Bal- 
timore was  influenced  in  his  plans  of  colo- 
nization by  a  desire  to  provide  an  asylum 
for  Catholics — that,  although  we  have 
substantiated,  by  quotations  from  history, 
the  correctness  of  the  popular  belief,  there 
are  some  circumstances  to  which  we  have 
not  sufficiently  adverted,  that  serve  to  con- 
firm it  It  was  not  until  some  time  after 
Charles  I  had  ascended  the  throne,  which 
*Ditcoarse,  p.  21. 


was  in  1625,  that  Lord  Baltimore  with- 
drew from  England.  With  rr  ample 
fortune,  a  fine  estate  in  Yorkshire,  an  ex- 
tensive domain  in  IrelaRd,  and  no  doubt 
an  establishment  in  London,  he  could  have 
had  no  motives  or  prospects  for  the  iii> 
provement  of  his  fanu>y  by  removing  them 
to  Newfoundland.  But  it  is  well  known 
that  very  soon  after  the  commeRcemem  of 
Charles'  reign,  the  attacks  of  the  PuritRB 
party  upon  the  Catholics  compelled  many 
of  the  latter  to  withdraw  from  England* 
The  parliament  of  1628  that  nobly  wrung 
from  the  king  "  the  petition  of  right,"  alsa 
petitioned  him  against  that  *'  mystery  of 
iniquity,"  the  concealed  toleration  of  Car- 
tholics,  and  required  that  *'  the  children 
of  recusants  might  be  educated  in  the 
principles  of  Protestantism."*  Avalon,  in 
the  far  distant  island  of  Newfoundland, 
offered  an  asylum  for  the  family  of  Cal^ 
vert  beyond  the  range  of  the  iron  bigots 
who  then  ruled  England :  and  accordingly 
we  find  by  Vaughan's  book  printed  in 
London  in  1630,  that  Lord  Baltimore  had 
resided  in  Newfoundland  the  Uuitwo%fear$ 
xffith  his  lady  and  childmn.  Experience 
soon  convinced  him  that  Newfoundland 
was  not  a  suitable  place  for  an  asylam, 
and,  after  having  expended  a  la^  sam 
there,  he  abandoned  it  We  find  him  iifc 
Virginia  in  1628,  and  his  object,  as  ex- 
pressly stated  by  Beverly,  was  to  seek  a. 
place  there  where  he  and  his  family  might 
retire  for  the  more  quiet  exercise  of  their  re- 
ligion. We  think,  with  Mr.  Kennedy,  that 
the  Virginians  did  not  look  upon  Lord  Bal- 
timore "  in  the  light  of  a  mere  casual  visit- 
er," but  that  he  frankly  explained  his 
object  to  be  the  founding  of  an  asylum  for 
Catholics.  At  that  period  the  colonists  of 
Virginia  were  too  anxious  for  the  acces- 
sion of  men  of  the  rank  and  ibrtune  of 
Lord  Baltimore,  to  have  thrown  impedi- 
ments in  the  way  of  his  settling  among 
them :  but  they  might  well  have  doubted 
their  authority,  under  the  existing  laws,, 
and  intolerant  feeling  of  the  mother  coun- 
try, to  sanction  the  establishment  of  a  Ca<- 
*  Liogard,  vol.  ix,  jf»  226» 
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tholic  colony;  and  it  would  have  been  un- 
fair, in  the  highest  degree,  to  have  misled 
him  into  a  settlement,  as  it  would  have 
been  imprudent  in  him  to  have  risked  his 
fortune  'and  happiness  in  a  strange  land, 
without  any  assurance  of  that  religious 
liberty  for  which  he  was  about  to  re- 
nounce his  native  country.  It  was,  there- 
fore, a  much  higher  motive  than  mere 
"  self-respect "  that  led  Lord  Baltimore  to 
refuse  the  test  oaths,  and  to  forbid  his 
servants  to  take  them.  It  was  the  same 
consistent,  conscientious  objection  which 
had  caused  him  to  resign  his  office  of 
secretary  of  state.  No  other  view  of  the 
proceeding  can  explain  the  tender  of  the 
oaths  to  Calvert ;  for  there  was  not  only 
no  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  Virginia 
authorities  to  require  these  oaths,  but  Boz- 
man  shows*  clearly  that  they  had  no  right 
to  tender  them  to  Lord  Baltimore.  Had  he 
been  in  search  of  a  settlement  for  himself 
and  his  family  only,  he  doubtless  could 
have  found  a  suitable  place  in  Virginia, 
where  he  might  have  practised  his  religion 
in  secret,  and  the  Virginians  would  have 
asked  him  no  questions.  But  his  views 
were  more  enlarged,  and  we  next  find  him 
exploring  the  Chesapeake  for  a  suitable  lo- 
cation for  a  Catholic  colony,  and  where 
he  might  erect  an  altar  to  religious  liberty. 
His  gallant  exploit  in  Newfoundland,  in 
defeating  the  French,  gave  him,  we  may 
suppose,  some  eclat  in  England ,  and  a  claim 
upon  the  gratitude  of  his  sovereign :  which 
was  readily  acknowledged  by  the  cheap 
liberality  of  the  grant  of  an  unsettled  por- 
tion of  America  :  especially  as  the  former 
grant  of  Avalon  had  proved  a  barren  gift 
to  Calvert,  though  of  advantage  to  his 
country.  Nothing  could  be  more  natural 
than  to  authorize  the  new  charier  to  be 
drawn  up  in  the  same  form  as  that  for 
Avalon,  which,  having  been  prepjired  with 
great  care  under  the  late  king,  when  Cal- 
vert was  a  member  of  the  cabinet,  thus  be- 
came the  model  for  that  of  Maryland,  with- 
out the  slightest  reference  to  the  respective 
belief  of  "  the  Protestant  prince,"  or  "  the 
*Hi»U  MMrylaad,  rol.  i,  pp.  255  iDd  236. 


Catholic  nobleman."  Mr.  Kennedy  says : 
"  I  need  not  relate  by  what  steps  he  (Cal- 
vert) contrived  to  secure  the  grant  for  this 
province.  It  was  clearly  within  the  lim- 
its of  the  Virginia  charter."*  This  remark 
would  imply  some  unworthy  proceeding 
on  the  part  of  Lord  Baltimore.  But  his- 
tory records  none  such.  The  candid  Mc- 
Mahon  who  insinuates  nothing,  but  speaks 
with  the  dignity  of  a  historian,  says :  "  On 
his  return  to  England  he  preferred  his  ap- 
plication for  the  grant  of  the  province  of 
Maryland,  and  sustained,  as  it  was,  by  the 
considerations  of  distinguished  services, 
untiring  enterprise,  and  great  moral  worth, 
it  was  readily  acceded  to."t  As  to  its 
being  within  the  limits  of  the  Virginia 
charter,  the  same  historian  infonns  us" 
that,  in  1023,  nine  years  before  the  Mary- 
land grant,  in  virtue  of  a  quo  warranto,  the 
Virginia  charters  had  been  armvUed,  "  and 
the  rights  granted  by  them  revested  in  the 
crown.  From  that  period  Virginia  became 
what  was  termed  a  '  royal  government,' 
and  as  such  there  was  an  inherent  right 
in  the  crown  to  alter  and  contract  its 
boundaries,  or  to  carve  new  and  distinct 
territories  or  governments  out  of  it  at  its 
pleasurc4  Regarding  the  point  of  law 
involved  in  the  question,  no  higher  pro- 
fessional opinion  could  be  desired  than  that 
of  this  eminent  lawyer ;  and  he  has  pro- 
nounced the  right  "incontestable."} 

In  the  endeavor  to  make  his  character 
of  Calvert  origifMi/,  our  orator's  remarks 
upon  his  parliamentary  career  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  specimen  of  that  peculiar  style 
of  eulogy  which  the  poet  designates  to 
"damn  with  faint  praise ;"  but  whether  he 
succeeds  in  proving  him  "  the  advocate 
of  the  high  kingly  prerogative,  as  contra- 
distinguished from  the  privilege  ol  the 
legislative  body,"  is  of  less  consequence 
than  to  ascertain  whether  Calvert  pro- 
cured such  a  charter  for  Maryland  as  pro- 
tected its  people  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
one  and  the  oppression  of  the  other.     In 

*  Dii«cour»e,  p.  20.        f  Hiit.  Md.  pp.  9  &  10. 
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lus  analysis  of  the  charter  for  the  purpose 
of  exhibiting  LfOrd  Baltimore  as  a  man  who 
*'was  no  greatadmirerof  those  forms  which 
diffused  power  amongst  the  people,  and 
restricted  the  exercise  of  it  in  the  magis- 
trate,"* we  think  the  orator  has  done 
great  injustice  to  his  subject.  Fortu- 
nately Calvert  had  other  "  chrouitilers  of 
his  living  actions,"  and  other  "  heralds  of 
his  fame,"  than  Mr.  Kennedy,  whose  com- 
mentaries on  the  charter  are  furnished 
more  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the 
life  of  his  hero,  we  should  presume,  than 
to  exhibit  the  depth  of  his  own  researches 
00  constitutional  law,  or  American  history. 

"Turning  to  this  instrument,  then,  we 
may  remark,"  says  Mr.  Kennedy,  ''  that 
it  imbodies  a  scheme  of  the  strongest  gov- 
erament  known  throughout  all  the  Amer- 
ican colonies."! 

Chalmers  makes  a  similar  remark  ;  but 
he  adds  what  Mr.  Kennedy  omits :  '*  The 
privileges  conferred  upon  the  people  are 
assuredly  superior  to  those  granted  to  other 
colonists,"]:  and  McMahon  says  :  '*  The 
charter  of  Maryland  exhibits  to  us  the 
most  favorable  form  of  proprietary  govern- 
ment."    But  Mr.  Kennedy  asserts  that 

"  The  proprietary  even  claimed  and 
practised  in  the  course  of  the  government 
of  the  province,  the  right  to  dispense  with 
the  laws,  in  accordance  w^ith  a  principle 
asserted  by  King  James,  as  a  branch  of  the 
royal  prerogative,  and  whi«^h  we  may 
conclude  was  consonant  with  Lord  Balu- 
more's  own  opinion."} 

Now  we  are  not  aware  of  any  such 
claim  on  the  part  of  the  proprietary.  He 
held  that  the  initiative,  or  the  right  to  pro- 
pound the  laws  to  the  legislature  was 
with  him ;  which  was  denied  by  that  body, 
and  claimed  for  themselves.  Each  re- 
jected the  body  of  laws  proposed  by  the 
other :  but  that  was  very  different  from 
dispensing  with  the  laws.  The  legisla- 
ture might  as  well  be  said  to  have  claimed 
the  right  to  dispense  with  the  laws  as  the 
proprietary.  It  was  a  question,  in  the  in- 
Cuicy  of  the  tolony,  merely  as  to  who 
shodld  originate  the  laws ;  and  under  the 

*Diieoiirw,  p.  27.  f  Ibid.  p.  24. 
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charter  the  people  carried  their  point.  The 
comparison  to  King  James,  and  his  royal 
prerogative,  is  a  mere  fancy  lint,  to  give  a 
shade  of  despotism  to  Lord  Bahimore's 
character.  But,  says  Mr.  Kennedy,  he 
was  authorized  to  summon  '' whatsoever 
freemen  he  chose  to  take  a  seat  in  the 
legislative  assembly,  without  election  by 
the  people,  thus  enabling  him  to  control 
the  majority  of  that  body,"*  and  in  proof 
of  this  power  of  the  proprietary,  he  quotes 
a  portion  only  of  that  sentence  of  the  seventh 
section  of  the  charter  which  confers  the 
authority  to  make  laws.  We  give  the  ex- 
tract as  prefaced  and  italicised  by  himself. 

**  The  language  of  ihe  charter,  regard- 
ing the  summoning  of  delegates,  is: — 
'  Whom  we  will  shall  be  called  together 
for  the  framing  of  laws,  when  and  as  often 
as  need  shall  require,  by  the  aforesaid 
baron  of  Baltimore  and  bis  heirs,  and  in 
the  form  ichich  sIuxU  seem  the  best  to  him  or 
them.'  "t 

Now  the  clause  of  the  charter  which 
confers  the  power  referred  to,  has  thefo^ 
lowing  significant  words  in  the  preceding 
part  of  the  satne  sentence  irom  which 
Mr.  Kennedy  has  quoted : 
*'  We  grant,  &,c.,  unto  said  baron,  &.C., 
i  power  *  to  ordain,  make,  and  enact  laws, 
;   8lc.  of  and  tcith  the  advice,  assent  atid  ap- 
!  probation  of  the  faeemen  of  the  same 
•   province,  or  of  the  greater  part  oftliem,  or 
of  iheir  delegates  or  deputies,  whom  we 
will  thall  be  called  together/or  (he  framing 
of  laws  when,  and  as  often  as  need  shall 
require,  by  the  aforesaid   now  baron  of 
Baltimore,  and  his  heirs,  and  in  the  form 
which  shall  seem  best  to  him  or  them.'  "4: 
Did  Mr.  Kennedy  do  justice  to  the  char- 
acter of  Lord  Baltimore  in  quoting  from 
that  sentence  of  the  charter — which  not 
only  authorizes,  but  positively  commands 
the  organization  of  a  popular  legislative 
body — only  so  much  of  it  as  relates  to  the 
form  of  convoking  them  1    The  power  to 
enact  laws  is  confided  to  the  proprietary 
and  the  people  or  their  representatives, 
jointly ;  but  it  is  made  the  imperative  duty 

*  Discourse,  p.  25.  f  Ibid.  note. 
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of  the  proprietary  to  convene  them  : — 
''  Whom  we  mil  thaU  be  called  together 
for  the  framing  of  laws."  Nay,  more,  the 
words  of  the  charter  provide  that  the  delib- 
eratire  body  on  whom  this  power  of  legis- 
lation is  conferred  shall  be  the  "  freemen, 
or  the  greater  part  of  them,  or  their  dele- 
gates or  deputies,"  and  as  to  the  form,  it 
is  to  be  that  which  "  shall  seem  best  to 
him  or  them.'^ 

"The  colonial  history  of  that  period, 
1632,"  says  Mr.  Kennedy,  "famished 
abundant  examples  in  the  New  England 
settlements,  of  government  on  a  much 
more  popular  basis,  and  we  can  not  sup- 
pose that  these  were  not  well  understood 
fcy  Calvert." 

Mr.  Kennedy  does  not  designate  any 
among  the  "abundant  examples"  of 
these  governments  on  a  more  "  popular 
basis"  in  1632.  They  exist  but  in  his 
imagination :  which  has  been  taxed  too 
much  already.  The  only  one,  at  that  pe- 
riod, "  the  charter  on  which  the  freemen 
of  Massachusetts  succeeded  in  erecting  a 
system  of  independent  representative  lib- 
erty, did  not  secure  to  them  a  tingU  privi- 
lege of  self-gowmment ;  but  left  them,  as 
the  Viiyinians  had  been  left,  xioUhmt  one 
voluahU  franckise,  at  the  mercy  of  a  cor- 
poration within  the  realm.  This  was  so 
evident,  that  some  of  those  who  had  al- 
ready emigrated  clamored  that  they  were 
become  slaves."* 

To  obviate  these  difficulties,  it  was  ar- 
ranged that  the  "corporation"  should 
emigrate  to  Massachusetts,  which  it  did 
in  1630.  There,  says  Chalmers,  "  the 
ruling  men  showed  their  own  temper,  by 
sending  forcibly  to  England  those  whose 
opinions  or  practice  they  did  not  believe 
were  sufficiently  orthodox. "f  In  16)31  it 
was  "  decreed  that  none  shall  be  admitted 
to  the  freedom  of  the  company,  but  such 
as  were  church  members ;  that  none  but 
freemen  shall  vote  at  elections,  or  act  as 
magistrates,  oxjwymmJ*X 

These  regulations  were  in  full  force  in 
2,  and  in  the  only  New  England  settle- 


tWd. 


R,  vol.  i,  p.  845. 
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ment  which  pretended  to  a  charter 
period.  And  whether  popular  rig! 
rational  liberty  were  more  safe  undi 
limitations,  than  under  the  chai 
Maryland,  we  leave  to  the  impartia 
cide.  In  fact,  while  the  liberties 
New  England  colonies  were  but 
germ,  those  of  Maryland  were  in  I 
bloom  of  maturity.  Hear  the  tea 
of  an  enthusiastic  son  of  New  Eng 
the  present  day. 

"The  fundamental  charter  of  the 
of  Maryland,  however  it  may  hai 
lected  to  provide  for  the  power 
king,  was  the  sufficient  frank  pi 
the  liberties  of  the  colonists,  not  lei 
of  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  p 
tary."* 

The  orator's  opinions  about  th 
pantive  excellence  of  diiferent  fo 
government  seem  have  undergon< 
markable  change  within  the  las 
years,  if  we  may  judge  from  th< 
ments  expressed  by  him  in  1838,  ab 
charter  and  form  of  government  of 
land ;  when  he  thus  referred  to  tl 
the  preface  to  his  Rob  of  the  Bou 
the  signature  of  the  "  the  authos 

"  As  a  native  of  the  state,  he 
prompt  sensibility  to  the  fame  of  1 
tholic  founders,  and,  though  diiferii 
them  in  his  faith,  cherishes  the  i 
brance  of  their  noble  endeavors  to  ef 
religious  freedom,  with  the  affecti< 
to  what  /le  believes  the  most  tcisekf  j 
and  honestly  executed  scheme  of 
which  at  that  era,  at  least,  was  to  h 
in  the  antiaU  of  ftiankind.'^ 

As  the  author  now  contradicts  h 
it  is  not  surprising  that  his  present 
are  at  variance  with  those  of  every  i 
able  writer  on  the  government  of  Ma 
Now,  we  ask  again,  are  we  to  ere 
Kennedy  in  1838,  or  the  same  ger 
in  1846? 

Instead  of  commending  Lord  Ba 
for  that  invaluable  privilege  secured 
charter  to  the  province  of  Maryla 
an  exemption  for  its  laws  and  proc< 
from  any  supervision  or  control 
king  or  parliament, — Mr.  Kenned 
•B«ieroft*i  U.  States,  vol.  i,  p.  S< 
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lees  in  this  peculiar  privilege  a  diminu- 
tioQ  of  security  *' against  infractions  of  the 
ehaiter,"*  and  intimates  that  it  was  "  to 
itrengthen  the  hand  of  the  proprietary 
against  a  supervision  which  he  chose  to 
have  as  little  exercised  as  possible."  Nor 
does  he  vouchsafe  a  word  of  praise  for 
the  exemption  forever,  "  by  express  cove- 
nant in  the  charter,  from  ail  royal  taxa- 
tion by  the  crown — from  all  *  impositions, 
customs  or  other  taxations,  quotas  or  con- 
tributions whatever,'  to  be  levied  by  the 
king  or  his  successors."t 

But  he  sums  up  his  judgment  of  the 
charter,  and  delivers  his  sentence  in  the 
following  authoritative  decree : 

"Certainly  we  may  aflfirm  of  it  that, 
however  beneficent  it  might  be  under  the 
ministration  of  a  liberal  and  wise  proprie- 
tary»  it  contains  many  features  which  but 
little  coincide  with  our  notions  of  free  or 
lafe  government.  Considering  it  as  the 
work  of  Lord  Baltimore  himself,  it  is  a 
Tery  striking  exponent  of  his  political 
opinions,"  and,  we  must  infer  *"  that  he 
was,  in  fact,  here,  as  well  as  in  England, 
the  friend  of  prerogative  against   privi- 

The  royalist  Chalmers,  who  had  lived 
and  practised  law  in  Maryland,  many 
years,  before  the  revolution,  entertained 
very  different  sentiments,  as  appears  by 
tlie  following  remarks  on  these  topics : 

"To  guard  against  the  irregularities  of 
prerogative,  therefore,  and  not  the  con- 
ititational  authority  of  parliament,  he 
fCalvert)  procured,  with  that  caution 
which  experience  inspires,  the  various 
daases  before  mentioned,  to  be  inserted 
in  his  patent.  And  from  all  such  taxation, 
and  even  legislation,  the  people  of  Mary- 
land were  most  assuredly  exempted."} 

We  shall  conclude  with  Mr.  McMa- 
hon's  remarks  upon  these  points : 
• "  The  proprietary  might,  doubtless, 
have  as  easily  obtained  a  grant  of  legisla- 
tire  power,  to  be  exercised  solely  by  him- 
self, and  quite  as  extensive :  and  the  ad- 
mission of  the  colonists  to  participation  in 
it,  at  once  evinces  his  sagacity,  and  re- 


*  Diieoarw,  p.  26.      f  Ibid. 
fPdit.AB8.p.  SOS. 
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fleets  lustre  on  his  character.  It  was  this 
exalted  privilege,  which  endeared  his 
government  to  the  people  of  Maryland  : 
and  had  they  not  possessed  it,  his  domin- 
ion would  soon  have  been  marked  by  the 
same  arbitrary  character,  and  have  shared 
the  same  fate  with  that  of  the  London 
company.  There  was  another  very  pecu- 
liar feature  in  the  grant  of  legislative 
power.  The  sovereignty  of  the  mother- 
country  was  reserved  in  terms,  but  the 
proprietary  was  under  no  obligation  to 
transmit  the  laws  of  the  province  to  the 
king,  for  allowance  or  disallowance. 
Thus  the  vigilance  of  the  crown,  in  guard-  j 
ing  its  own  prerogatives  against  silent 
and  gradual  encroachments,  was  in  a 
great  measure  excluded."* 

In  the  tenth  edition  of  his  History  of  the 
United  States,  Bancroft  has  this  record : 

"Sir  George  Calvert  died,  leaving  a 
name  against  which  the  breath  of  calumny 
has  hardly  whispered  a  reproach,"t 

In  a  future  edition  he  may  add  that,  al- 
though history  had  ennobled  that  name, 
for  more  than  two  centuries,  among  the 
most  disinterested,  conscientious,  and  lib- 
eral founders  of  states,  it  was  the  un- 
gracious office  of  a  native  orator  of  the 
state  he  had  founded — in  that  city  whose 
gratitude,  signalized  by  its  monuments,  is 
the  proud  memorial  of  his  titled  name  and 
fame— to  present  him  to  the  world  as  an 
interested  speculator  in  charters,  a  tem- 
porizing hypocrite  in  religion,  and  a  self- 
ish and  despotic  statesman.  But  that  en- 
lightened historian  will  vindicate  the  fame 
of  Calvert  by  pointing  to  the  impartial  his- 
tory of  the  past,  which  sparkles  with  the 
record  of  his  virtues — whilst  he  again  re- 
gisters the  fact  that  he  **  was  the  first  to 
plan  the  establishment  of  popular  institu- 
tions with  the  enjoyment  of  liberty  of  con- 
science,"— and  he  will  point  to  the  present 
prosperous,  patriotic,  and  happy  com- 
monwealth, as  the  monument  of  his  suc- 
cessful policy  in'adopting  ''  religious  free- 
dom as  the  basis  of  the  state."^ 


•Hift.oflSd.p.  166. 
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THE   POPE   AND  THE   CZAB. 


Far  better  had  it  been  for  the  fame  of 
Mr.  Kennedy,  had  he  never  attempted  to 
write  the  life  of  Lord  Baltimore;  which^ 
with  the  solemn  air  of  a  historian,  he  has 
made  the  dullest  of  his  works  of  fiction ; 
full  of  grave  invention^  without  wit  or 
humor  to  enliven  it.  And  far  more  hon- 
orable to  his  love  for  his  native  state^  had 
he  withheld  the  unfilial,  though  impotent 
hand  which  has  been  extended  to  deprive 
the  founders  of  our  commonwealth  of  their 
glory  and  fame,  as  examples  to  the  world 
in  the  establishment  of  a  state^  upon  prin- 
ciples alike  sacred  to  liberty,  and  sancti- 
fied by  the  charities  of  religion. 

It  is  unaccountable  how  such  a  produc- 
tion should  have  fallen  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Kennedy.  Without  insinuating  that 
he  acted  with  any  evil  intention,  his  in- 
consistency and  signal  failure  have  re- 
minded us  of  an  amusing  story  that  em- 
bellished the  pages  of  a  spirited  ephemeral 
periodical,  which  the  juvenile  efforts  of 
several  wits  of  Baltimore  produced,  some 


quarter  of  a  century  since,  under  the  title 
of  the  Red  Book,  The  story  we  refer  to— 
The  StuderU'of  Gottingen — ^is  compoaed 
with  grace  and  elegance,  and  conveys  an 
excellent  moral,  that  may  be  useful  to  all 
writers.  Namely,  that  an  author  should 
never  be  induced  to  write  by  the  prompt- 
ings of  evil'  advisers.  The  story  repre- 
sents the  student  at  the  midnight  hour, 
alone  in  his  chamber,  broken  down,  and 
at  his  wit's  end  to  know  what  he  shall  do 
next  to  make  his  way  through  the  world. 
His  solitary  musings  are  interrupted  by 
the  appearance  of  the  devil  in  the  disguise 
of  a  Capuchin  friar.  After  the  student  has 
informed  him  of  the  cause  of  his  despond- 
ency, and  requested  his  counsel,  the  friar 
praises  his  learning  and  genius,  and  tells 
him  to  torite.  "  But  what  shall  1  write?*' 
asked  the  student.  The  friar  dictated,  and 
the  story  concludes  with  stating  that  the 
student  did  as  the  friar  had  told  him,  an^ 
as  the  devil  had  foreseen — the  student  WB 
damned. 


THE   POPE    AND   THE    CZAR. 


From  his  barbaric  realms  afar, 

Where  tyranny  fell,  and  winter  cold, 
Relentless  empire  keep,  the  Czar 

Came  up  to  the  Tiber,  to  behold 
Religion's  venerable  home. 
And  still  the  world's  own  mistress^RoMB. 

II. 
Open  her  massive  portals  fly, 

Her  ancient  pavements  ring  beneath 
His  sparkling  chariot-^nd  his  eye 

Falls  on  festoon  and  festive  wreath 
Which  twine  the  palace  walls  around. 
While  o'er  the  hills  the  joy-bells  sound. 

III. 
Not  a  proud  victor  doth  he  ride 

In  triumph— as  in  other  days 
Barbarian  tyrants  lived  to  stride 

Along  these  ancient  classic  ways ; 
Or  with  imperial  ensigns  fierce 
Doth  he  through  shouting  myriads  pieree« 


*Ti8  not  to  dash  from  Peter*8  throne 

The  undaunted  pontiff,  white  with  years. 
As  other  emperors  had  done 

In  antique  feuds— he  now  appears : 
No,  at  the  apostles'  sacred  shrine 
His  haughty,  daring  head  to  incline. 

v. 
He  crouches  at  the  pontiff's  feet. 

And  trembles  at  the  menace  bold  : 
"  Proud  Czar,  we  both  are  doomed  to  meet : 

I  first — for  I  am  weak  and  old — 
Before  the  Master  of  all  things. 
The  inexorable  King  of  kings ! 

VI. 

**  There  must  our  dread  account  be  given  : 

By  me,  of  my  unceasing  care 
Of  those  entrusted  me  by  heaven : 

By  thee,  of  those  vast  realms  that  fear 
The  frown  of  that  despotic  brow 
That  stoops  before  St.  PxTaa  now. 
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Til. 

^Tben  ihall  tbj  deeds  atrocious  cry 
For  Tengeance  on  thy  guilty  head : 
FoliDd  shall  start  before  thine  eye, 
,    And  Russia's  Catholic  martyred  dead ! 
Tboa  tremblest !— then  'twill  be  too  late,— 
TMne,  thine  must  be  the  tyrant's  fate." 


That  eye  whose  glance,  like  lightning,  rives 
The  poor  doomed  victim  of  his  ire. 

Sheds  tears,  while  shame  with  anger  strives 
Vf  ithin  that  breast  of  stided  fire. 

Pierced  with  remorse,  large  alms  he  gave, 

But  not  a  Roman  cried,  *«  God  tave  /" 

Clerus. 


ST.    JOSEPH'S    SISTERHOOD. 


NEAR   EMMITSBURG,  MARYLAND. 


TAKE  great  satisfaction 
in  presenting  our  read- 
ers this  month  with  a 
view  of  St  Joseph's 
Sisterhood^  as  it  at  pre- 
sent appears  with  re- 
cent additions  and  im- 
jnoyements,  engraved  from  a  neat  sketch 
taken  upon  the  spot.  The  view  presented 
B  from  a  south-west  approach.  This,  the 
mother-house  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  in 
the  United  States,  is  advantageously  situ- 
ated in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  portions 
of  Maryland.  It  enjoys  in  perfection  the 
Uessings  of  a  healthful  climate,  a  clear 
ud  bracing  air,  a  fertile  soil  and  enliven- 
ing prospect  It  stands  upon  the  bosom 
of  that  beautiful  valley  lying  at  the  base  of 
Monnt  St.  Mary's,  an  honored  locality 
familiar  in  the  Catholic  annals  of  the  state, 
wd  screened  along  its  southern  boundary 
"T  the  Catoctin  ridge,  a  range  of  wooded 
highlands  sometimes  called  While  Moun- 
^^Uis.  A  delightful  prospect  greets  the 
*ycofthe  traveller  as  he  approaches  this 
dutiful  spot  by  the  Frederick  road.  On 
hJs  left,  just  at  the  lower  slope  of  the 
n^ontain,  he  beholds  at  some  distance, 
rising  above  the  surrounding  grove,  a  Ca- 
^olic  seat  of  learning  which  has  done 
QkQch  for  science  and  religion,  and  above 
that,  upon  a  higher  elevation,  in  a  rest  of 
the  ascent^  the  snow-white  chapel  of  St 


Mary's,  snugly  ensconced  in  its  forest 
nook,  and  reached  through  the  shaded 
mountain  path  by  its  parishioners  of  the 
surrounding  country.  In  front,  on  a  com- 
manding elevation,  his  eye  rests  upon  the 
trim  grounds  and  extensive  structures  of 
the  sisterhood,  while  still  beyond,  at  an 
interval  of  perhaps  a  mile,  he  beholds  the 
handsome  village  of  Emmitsburg,  with  its 
neat  chapel  rising  to  view. 

Of  the  many  objects  of  the  valley,  no 
one  attracts  interest,  and  rivets  the  atten- 
tion more  forcibly,  than  the  Sisterhood , 
owing  to  the  hallowed  associations  which 
cluster  around  the  place,  as  well  as  the 
imposing  appearance  of  the  establishment 
itself.  The  visiter  approaches  by  an  ave- 
nue bordered  with  trees,  affording  a  car- 
riage way  and  foot- walks,  communicating 
with  the  public  road  by  an  ornamental 
gateway,  with  its  lodge  standing  near  by. 
A  large  connected  mass  of  building,  with 
detached  structures  on  each  side,  spreads 
out  before  him,  presenting  the  appearance 
almost  of  a  village.  The  main  edifices  are 
substantial  and  pleasant  to  the  view. 
Every  thing  boars  the  air  of  comfort,  ele- 
gance and  content  The  chapel,  with  its 
cross-crowned  cupola  and  extended  wings, 
faces  the  avenue.  On  the  left  side,  some- 
what in  front,  stands  the  venerable  *'moth- 
er-hauae,"  presenting  every  appearance  of 
a  carefully  protected  and  uaeful  old  age. 
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It  is  a  neat,  white,  two-story  frame  build- 
ing, and  now  shelters  a  band  of  orphan 
children  provided  for  by  the  good  sisters. 
This  old  habitation  is  regarded  by  all  with 
almost  affection,  and  calls  up  many  a  re- 
collection of  privation  and  patient  hope, 
for  charity  and  religion's  sake,  while  St. 
Joseph's  yet  struggled  with  the  perils  of 
a  feeble  infancy.  How  can  we  contem- 
plate without  admiration  and  wonder  the 
extended  result  of  a  beginning  so  small  ? 
Heaven  has,  indeed,  smiled  upon  its 
career ! 

The  society  of  "Sisters  of  Charity" 
traces  its  origin  in  America  to  the  year 
1809.  It  arose  out  of  the  saintly  charity 
and  zeal  of  its  foundress  and  first  mother. 
The  infant  community  removed  from  Bal- 
timore to  its  present  situation  during  the 
ensuing  year,  1810.  The  humble  building, 
which  in  its  present  location  receives  the 
visiter's  first  attention,  alone  protected  its 
early,  but  constantly  advancing  efforts  for 
usefulness.  It  was  some  years  since  re- 
moved from  its  former  position,  to  give 
place  for  more  roomy  and  substantial 
structures.  Mother  Seton  lived  to  see  the 
ofispring  of  her  holy  resolves  and  self-' 
denial  flourishing  like  the  '^  green  bay 
tree."  She  sleeps  the  "  sleep  of  tlie  just," 
in  the  small  cemetery  just  beyond  the 
house,  for  so  many  years  her  earthly 
habitation.  With  her  repose  many  of  her 
spiritual  children,  who  have  already  gone 
to  receive  the  reward  of  their  labors.  The 
history  of  the  foundation  of  Si.  Joseph's 
Sisterhood  has  been  the  attractive  theme 
of  many  a  pen,  and  is  already  with  the 
Catholic  as  the  tale  more  than  "  thrice- 
told."  We  may,  on  some  other  occasion, 
add  much  to  that  history  that  will  be  in- 
teresting. 

It  must,  however,  prove  agreeable  to 
the  reader  to  hear  of  the  more  recent  pro- 
gress and  improvements  at  St  Joseph's. 
The  establishment  now  seems  complete  in 
every  department,  but  we  feel  sure  that 
the  spirit  of  improvement  and  enterprise, 
which  has  already  effected  such  wonders, 
will  never  be  satisfied  with  well-doing. 


but  will  find  much  more  to  ai 
For  the  accommodation  of  the 
dies'  academy,  a  spacious  bu: 
been  added  within  four  years, 
the  former  school  hoi|^e,  which 
made  with  difficulty  to  suffice  f( 
of  both  school  and  community, 
building  is  of  brick,  about  sixty  f< 
and  three  stories  high.  The  bei 
spacious  chapel  we  may  also  Cf 
improvement,  having  been  be 
the  last  six  years.  The  farm 
and  others  for  the  service  of  the 
complete,  even  to  a  carpente 
blacksmith's  shop,  so  that  aln 
appliance  for  addition  or  alten 
be  found  in  connection  with  the 
ment  itself. 

But  the  most  important  addi 
is  an  extensive  convent,  excli 
the  use  of  the  community,  "w 
found  requisite  from  the  incrc 
members.  It  is  an  imposing  e 
was  erected  in  the  incredibly  si 
of  little  more  than  a  year,  ha 
founded  in  May,  1844,  and  no 
ished,  but  occupied  in  Septem 
It  stands  east  and  west,  conn 
chapel  and  academy,  with  latei 
lions  to  the  souih,  enclosing  on 
a  court  yard  seventy  feet  by  fo 
tent.  The  new  convent  is  tw< 
and  thirty-two  feet  in  develops 
and  forty  in  width,  with  two  stc 
roomy  attic,  and  is  constructed 
and  cut  stone,  colored  of  a  lig 
gray.  It  is  after  the  conventuj 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centi 
embattled  parapets ;  high-pitc 
with  dormers,  surmounted  by 
thirty  feet  high  ;  the  windows 
cond  story  square,  with  transoi 
cross ;  the  lower  windows  ani 
arches  depressed  four-centred  ti 
lioned  with  hood-moulds  j  gabl( 
ing  above  the  roof,  with  caps  ir 
of  St.  Ethelred's  chapel,  Ely  pi 
lateral  walls  broken  by  buttre 
with  porches  to  the  first  and  seco 
running  along  the  north  walL 
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ny  ii  its  external  features  is  truly  Catho- 
lie.  It  was  designed  and  superintended 
wUe  in  the  course  of  erection  by  a  gen- 
denui  wko  has  given  professionally  much 
mentioii  and  study  tolthe  details  of  Chris- 
Imn  architecture.  Nor  are  the  interior 
puts  of  the  edifice  less  appropriate  to  their 
nered  uses.  The  lower  and  second  stories 
areKTerally  fourteen  feet  in  height.  Upon 
tiie  first  is  a  cloister  running  around  the 
endre  court  yard  and  communicating  with 
tke  chapel,  and  also  the  public  rooms  for 
the  use  of  the  community,  among  them 
the  superior's  apartment  and  chapter- 
niom.  The  other  stories  being  occupied 
18  dormitories,  for  the  infirmary,  refectory. 
Ice.  We  might  go  into  detail  as  to  other 
recent  improvements ;  of  the  grounds, 
hrm,  garden,  &c.  &c.,  but  these,  to  be 
ippreciated,  can  only  be  judged  of  by  a 
Tint  in  person,  not  by  description.  We 
on  not  but  mention  a  beautiful  oratory 
erected  in  the  middle  of  the  garden  from 
tke  offerings  of  the  young  ladies  of  the 
mdemy,  now  almost  completed,  only  ten 
bf  twenty  feet,  but  to  be  finished  within 
in  the  pointed  style,  even  to  the  most  mi- 
nnte  particular. 

The  progress  of  building  and  improve- 
ment is  a  sure  indication  of  the  great  pros- 
perity of  the  society.  The  community  at 
St  Joseph's  numbers  about  one  hundred 
ud  eleven  members ;  of  whom  fifty-eight 


are  professed  sisters,  forty-six  novices,  and 
seven  postulants.  Besides  this  number  at 
the  mother-house,  there  are  two  hundred 
and  fifty-seven  employed  on  dififerent  mis- 
sions throughout  the  union,  principally  in 
the  direction  of  orphan  asylums  and  free 
schools.  The  number  of  establishments 
in  the  country,  besides  the  mother-house, 
is  thirty-seven.  St  Joseph's  academy  for 
young  ladies,  attached  to  the  sisterhood, 
is  also  in  a  most  prosperous  condition. 
Its  great  mtrits  and  advantages  are  appre- 
ciated throughout  the  country.  It  contains 
a  large  number  of  pupils,  drawn  from 
every  section.  We  understand  that  the 
sisters  contemplate  extending  their  facDi- 
ties  for  female  education  by  opening,  du- 
ring the  present  season,  a  department  for 
young  girls  under  nine  years  of  age,  at  a 
moderate  rate  of  expense.  Further  par- 
ticulars respecting  this  intended  addition 
to  the  range  of  instruction  at  St.  Joseph's, 
will  be  found  in  the  advertising  pages  of 
the  Magazine. 

All  must  feel  a  glad  interest  in  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  Sisters  of  Chaeity. 
Many  thousands  already,  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  have  abun- 
dant motive  to  bless  the  heroic  virtue  and 
self-devotion  of  the  good  daughters  of  Sl 
Vincent — those  valiant  women  who  vie 
with  each  other  in  the  cause  of  cHARrrv 

and  BENEVOLENCE. 


EPIGRAM. 

AD    DOCT.    PU8EY. 

Pusey,  tuum  Newman  defies  cur  tristis  ademptum  ? 

\ivit— non  periit— Vir  novna  ille  Fide, 
Pone  modum  lachrymis :  tibi  erit  devinctior  olim, 

Ambo  quum  potis  est  consociare  Fides. 
Exue  tu  veUrem  prudens  honnnemqae  pueiUum : 

Sic  eris  ipse  novus  Vir,  velut  ille,  Fide.— 3b6/d. 
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FOREIGN. 

Russia. — The  Banithed  Priests, — Ninety- 
sevea  Catholic  priests  (says  the  Gazette  de 
Cologne  on  the  5th  inst.),  persecuted  in  Rus- 
sia, because  of  their  belief,  were  employed  as 
lal>orers  in  a  Russian  town.  One  of  the  pre- 
lates has  the  marks  on  his  hands  even  yet  of 
hard  labor.  They  were  then  taken  to  Tobolsk 
and  kept  there  in  a  dungeon,  deprived  of  day- 
light, whence  they  escaped,  after  being  threat- 
ened with  a  harsher  (ate.  They  are  exiles 
DOW  in  Prussia,  Italy,  France,  &c.,  and  in 
Switzerland  alone  are  fifty. 

More  of  the  Czar  in  Rome.— The  Cork  Ex- 
aminer has  a  version  of  the  imperial  visit  to 
the  sovereign  pontiff,  which  we  consider  worth 
aggregating  to  the  evidence  we  have  already 
collected  on  the  subject:  "The  pope  began 
by  saying  that  in  the  natural  course  of  things 
his  life  was  very  near  its  close,  and  that  the 
emperor,  too,  though  a  young  man,  must  soon 
appear  before  their  common  judge,  and  he 
pointsd  to  a  crucifix  in  the  room  as  he  spoke. 
The  emperor  became  agitated,  and  attempted  to 
kisi  his  hand ;  the  pontiff  withdrew  it,  and  con- 
tinued, saying,  that  of  the  two  hundred  and 
fifty  million  of  which  he  is  the  spiritual  head, 
none  were  so  barbarously  treated  as  the  por- 
tion of  them  that  were  within  his  dominions. 
On  this  the  pontiff  dwelt  at  great  length,  and 
produced  the  statement  of  a  man  who,  with 
others  of  the  same  community,  had  been  treated 
in  a  most  barbarous  manner  during  seven 
years.  They  were  exposed  naked  l>efore  the 
soldiers,  kept  standing  in  water  up  to  their 
necks,  some  beaten  to  death,  one  burned  alive 
in  an  oven,  &c.  &c.,and  all  this  to  force  them 
to  become  members  of  the  schismatical  church 
of  Russia !  To  this  statement  his  reply  was, 
that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  matter,  and  that 
he  would  cause  a  strict  inquiiy  to  be  insti- 
tuted, and  the  perpetrators  punished.  The 
pontiff  very  coolly  turned  over  to  a  pile  of 
documents  that  lay  by  him,  eonsisting  of  the 
penal  laws  passed  against  the  Catholics  to 
which  his  signature  was  affixed,  and  asked 
him  did  he  know  of  these  laws  ?   The  empe- 


ror was  dumb.  To  the  question  wl 
would  repeal  them,  he  replied  yea 
being  asked  to  give  a  written  promis 
swered  that  he  should  first  consult  I 
ters.  I  am  the  minister  of  Jesus  C 
plied  the  pope,  and  1  demand  Justi 
name !  Let  Catholics  have  at  least 
liberty  in  Russia  that  the  Russians  i 
in  Rpme,  and  let  me  have  a  nunc 
Petersburg.  The  only  answer  wai 
should  consult  his  ministers !  On 
day  a  new  edict,  by  which  an  altar  bel 
the  schismatical  church  was  erected 
Catholic  chapel,  arrived  in  Rome, 
bility  returned  the  tickets  for  a  ball ' 
sent  them.  On  applying  through  hii 
to  visit  the  Propaganda,  Cardinal  — 
answered,  *  Propaganda  patet  omnil 
expressed  a  wish  to  visit  the  miiseu 
of  the  nobility,  and  was  told  that  on 
in  the  week  it  was  open  to  the  pol 
gave  five  pauls  to  six  soldiers  who 
him  out  of  the  pope's  dominions,  anc 
son  to  whom  it  was  g^ven  flung  i 
ground  with  contempt  for  the  thin| 
person !    Thus  ended  the  visit." 

FibANCE. — A  letter  has  been  rec 
this  city  (Baltimore)  from  the  Right 
Hughes,  bishop  of  New  York,  dated  I 
Wednesday,  from  which  we  are  glad 
that  he  continues  to  enjoy  good  he 
may  be  expected  in  New  York  by  th 
April. 

Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Odin,  bishop  of  Te 
also  in  Paris,  having  visited  Franc 
view  to  procuring,  if  possible,  eccl 
aid  in  the  arduous  duties  of  his  dloci 
are  happy  to  learn  that  be  has  been 
successful  in  his  objects. 

DOMESTIC. 
Archdiocsss  op  Baltimorx.- 
jSnnual  Subscribers  to  St.  Mary's  S 
1846.— Most  Rev.  Dr.  Eccleston  $ 
Rev.  Dr.  Deluol  6,  Rev.  Mr.  Cosker 
Mr.  Hickey  6,  Rev.  Mr.  Chakeit 
Mr.  Randanne  6,  Rev.  Mr.  Fredet  5, 
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6,  Bitw.  Mr.  Jenkins  6,  Rev.  Mr.  Ray- 
S.  Rev.  Mr.  White  2,  Rev.  Mr.  Knight 
.  Mr.  Verot  2.50,  Rev.  Mr.  Randanne  1, 
ly's  Colleg;e  20,  Mr.  Wm.  Kennedy  6, 
Vm,  Kennedy  6,  Mr.  T.  C.  Jenkins  6, 
.  W.  Jenkins  6,  Mr.  J.  W.  Jenkins  6, 
■eph  W.  Jenkins  20,  Mr.  Austin  Jenkins 
Alfred  Jenkins  6,  Mr.  Ekiwd.  Jenkins 
Edwd.  F.  Jenkins  6,  Mr.  M.  Courtenay 
s  5,  Mr.  Robert  Jenkins  6,  Miss  R.  Hil- 
ars. Sol.  HillenS,  Mrs.  John  Hunterd, 
'bus.  Hillen  5,  Mr.  Thos.  Hillen5,  Mr. 
Innter  5,  Miss  R.  Hunter  5,  Mrs.  T. 
ith  6,  Mrs.  Z.  Collins  Lee  6,  Mr.  B.  R. 
%g  5,  Capt.  Chas.  Welsh  5,  Mrs.  Chas. 
nson  6,  Col.  Wm.  Thompson  6,  Mrs. 
s  Miss  Ellen  Ford  5,  Miss  £llen  M. 
8  6,  Miss  H.  A.  Spalding  5,  Mr.  P. 
ina  6,  Mr.  John  W.  Saunders  6,  Mrs. 
f  Saunders  5,  Mr.  £.  J.  Saunders  6, 
iarrett  0,  Mrs.  P.  Tieman  5,  Mrs.  C. 
n  6,  Mr.  Wm.  Tieman  6,  Mrs.  John 
d  5,  Mrs.  Wm.  G.  Read  5,  Mrs.  Wm. 
r  5,  Mrs.  H.  Tiffany  6,  Mrs.  G.  Tif- 
I  Mr.  Bonaparte  5,  Mrs.  J.  O'Donnel 
Frick  5,  Miss  De  Chateauden  5,  Mr. 
Uy  &  Son  5,  Mrs.  Randall  5,  Mrs.  Dr. 
6,  Mr.  Chas.  Mareau  5,  Mrs.  Basil 
6,  Mrs.   John  Daley  6,    Mrs.  John 

5,  Mr.  B.  £lder  3,  Mr.  Francis  Elder 
tirs.  H.  B.  Atkinson  5,  Mr.  Sarsfield 
I.  Fielding  Lucas  5,  Mrs.  G.  R.  Car- 
Mr.  John  Bradford  6,  Miss  Light- 

iMr.  Stillinger  5,  Mr.  Ambrose  White' 
I.  Dr.  Stewart  5,  Mrs.  MacTavish  5, 
Caton  5,  Mrs.  Harper  5,  Miss  Har- 
Mrs.  Ellen  M.  Mayer  5,  Mr.  Igna- 
Ike  6,  Miss   Landry  5,   Mr.    Veazy 

6,  Mm.  C.  Welch  8,  Mrs.  Walbach  3, 
i¥m.  Bose  3,  Mr.  Wm.  Lucas  3,  Mr. 
Martin  3,  Mr.  Cowles  3,  Mrs.  Wm.  G. 
d  3,  Mr.  T.  P.  Scott  3,  Mrs.  T.  P.  Scott 
L  S.  Moale  8,  Lieut.  Chatard  3,  Mrs. 
and  Chatard  3,  Mrs.  R.  Wilson  3,  Mrs. 

8,  Mr.  John  Murphy  3,  Alexandrine 
8,  Miss  Jackson  3,  Mr.  Edwd.  Boyle 
Richd.  McConn  8,  Mr.  James  V.  Wag- 
Mrs.  Peter  Gould  3,  Messrs.  J.  &  C. 
gan  8,  Mr.  F.  Crey  3,  Mr.  Henry  Pike 
.  Bensinger  8,  Mr.  F.  Lucas  2.50,  Mr. 
aey  2.50,  Mrs.  G.Law  2.50,  A  friend  2, 
Mullan  2,  Mr.  Servary  2,  Mrs.  Hitsel- 
2,  Mrs.  Heuisler  2,  Mr.  Rosenstell  2, 
Hirtman  2,  Mrs.  Robt  Hickley  2,  Mrs. 
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McKew  2,  Mr.  Hugh  Brady  2,  Mra.  Laroqut 

2,  Miaa  Sarah  Ann  Smith  2,  Mn.  8.  Connoly 

3,  Mr.  Staylor  2,  Mrs.  Lusby  1.60,  Mr.  J.  H. 
JenkiDi  1.60,  Mra.  E.  McGreevy  1.60,  Mra. 
£.  WaU  1.60,  Mr.  C.  Simon  1.50,  Mra.  6. 
Sandera  1.60,  Mn.  Mary  Walter  1.50,  Mr. 
George  Walter  1.60,  Mr.  Shortei  1.50,  Miftea 
Howard  1.60,  Mra.  Myers  1.60,  Miss  M.  Taify 
1.12|,  Mra.  Anderaon  1,  Mr.  Johnson  1,  Mra. 
Abel  1,  Mr.  James  White  1,  Mr.  Victory  1, 
Mra.  McMuUan  1,  Mra.  McDonald  1,  Mra. 
Damman  1,  Mra.  Hastings  1,  Mr.  Owen  Don- 
neiy  1,  Mr.  M.  Doyle  1,  Mr.  Danl.  Coonan  1, 
Mra.  Salzburg  1,  Mr.  Clautice  1,  Mr.  Majora 
1,  Mr.  Merritt  1,  Mra.  Servary  1,  Mrs.  Ma- 
graw  1,  Mra.  Foley  1,  Mr.  Gregory  Ennis  1» 
Mr.  M.  Concannon  1,  Mra.  Griffin  1,  Mra. 
King  1,  Mra.  Noel  1,  Mr.  L.  Gross  1,  Mra. 
Hickley  1,  Mr.  Shauneasy  l,Mra.  McKenna  1, 
Mra.  B.  Chase  1,  Mra.  O.  Neale,  1,  Mr. 
McManus  1,  Miss  Comprop  1,  Mr.  Joseph 
Baker  1,  Mr.  Logue  1,  Mr.  Edmund  Butler  1, 
Mr.  A.  Keenan  1,  Mra.  Ellen  Eisler  1,  Mra.. 
Menzies  1,  Dr.  Edwd.  Baker  1,  Mn.  Dowson 
1,  Mr.  McElroy  1,  Miss  R.  McGwiken  1» 
Miss  Agnes  Brady  1,  Miss  Catharine  Burton 
1,  Mra.  Davis  1,  Mra.  Rosenstell  1,  Miss  So- 
phia May  1,  Miss  Sarah  McColm  1,  Cash  1» 
Miss  Mary  J.  Demourci  1,  Miss  Margaret 
Morris  1,  Mr.  John  O'Neale  1,  Mr.  Michael 
Conry  1,  Mr.  Patrick  Conry  1,  Mr.  James 
Galvin  1,  Mr.  Francis  Widefield  1,  Mr.  Michl. 
Rohan  1,  Mr.  Martin  Mohler  1,  Mr.  John 
Greenham  1,  Mra.  Dunlevy  1,  Mra.  Strohm  1, 
Mr.  P.  Laurenson  1,  Mn.  Murray  2,  Mn. 
Dutch  1,  Mra.  Rodewald  1,  Mr.  F.  Rodewald 
1,  Mr.  F.  Vonkapp  1,  Mr.  James  McGuirk  1, 
Margaret  McMullan  1.60,  Mra.  Maria  Mac- 
Greevy  1.50,  Mr.  Bounaud  I.Mrs.  Brown  1, 
Mra.  Stapleton  1,  Mn.  Thompson  1,  Mra. 
Ragan  1,  Mra.  Seche  ],Mn.  Druse  1,  Miss  V. 
Delmas  76  cents.  Miss  Raphael  75,  Mra.  Young 
50,  Mra.  Blair  50,  Mra.  Young  50,  Mra.  Kane 
50,  Mrs.  F.  X.  King  76,  Mra.  Ann  Ryley  50, 
Mra.  McSweeny  25,  Mra.  Rodolph  50,  Mra. 
Murphy  $1,  Miss  Mary  Humer75  cents,  Mra. 
Dickehut  $1,  Mra.  Fortune  1,  Mr.  Mc Sherry 
1,  Dr.  Maguire  1,  Mr.  J.  Murray  1.  Dona* 
tions  received  $12.12|. 

Of  the  above  named  subscribera,  some  are 
in  arreara  for  the  past  year,  and  are  earnestly 
requested  to  hand  in  their  contributions. 

The  managera  of  the  Asylum  take  this  oc- 
casion to  thank  the  patxooa  of  the  institution 
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for  their  generous  aMistince,  and  to  lolicit  a 
eontinutnce  of  their  benevolence  in  behalf  of 
the  orphan. 

St.  Patrid^s  ehtreh^^The  annivenaiy  of 
St.  Patrick's  day  wai  commemorated  yeaterday 
morning  in  St.  Patrick's  church,  Broadway, 
East  Baltimore.  The  serrice  commenced  at 
11  o'clock  in  the  morning,  high  mass  being 
celebrated  by  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  £c- 
deston,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Deluol,  and 
other  gentlemen  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy, 
from  St.  Mary's  seminary.  The  panegyric  of 
the  saint  was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Nicholas 
O'Donnel,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  and  impressive  addresses  we 
have  lately  had  (he  good  fortune  to  hear. 
The  choir,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Francis 
Walter,  the  leader,  and  assisted  by  Mr.  P. 
Kelly,  professor  of  music  in  St.  Mary's  college, 
"  discoursed  most  eloquent  music,"  and  the 
whole  service  was  gone  through  in  a  manner 
highly  calculated  to  gratify  all  who  attended  it. 

On  the  same  day,  the  following  members 
were  elected  as  officers  of  the  Hibernian  So- 
ciety for  the  year  1846:  President,  Hugh 
Jenkins ;  vice  president.  Col.  Jacob  G.  Davies; 
second  vice  president,  Wm.  Gwynn ;  chaplain, 
Rev.  James  Dolan ;  counsellor,  Samuel  I. 
Donaldson ;  physicians,  Dr.  J.  O'Donovan,  Dr. 
Chailes  Maguire;  treasurer,  J.  O.  Law ;  secre- 
tary, Peter  A.  Kelly ;  managers.  Col.  James 
Grieves,  Timothy  Kelly,  Edward  Boyle,  John 
McColgan,  James  Kernan,  Charles  Pender- 
gast.  Dr.  E.  J.  Chaisty*  Robert  Barry.— Sun. 

Cbn/irma/ton.— On  the  10th  of  March,  the 
Most  Rev.  Archbishop  administered  confirma- 
tion to  thirteen  pupils,  and  seven  domestics 
of  the  Academy  of  the  Visitation  at  George- 
town, D.  C. 

Young  Catholic*8  Friend  Society.— At  the 
monthly  meeting  in  March  of  the  Young  Cath- 
olic's Friend  Society,  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Doiie- 
lan  and  Sourin,  O.  A.  Brownson,  Esq.,  and 
Dr.  F.  Chatard  were  elected  honorary  mem- 
bers, and  Lieut.  Chatard,  Luke  Tiernan,  and 
John  O'Brien  active  members. 

New  German  Catholic  Oiurch, — The  corner- 
stone of  the  new  church  intended  for  the  use 
of  the  German  Catholics  under  the  pastoral 
care  of  the  Rev.  M.  Alig,  of  this  city  (Wash- 
ington), was  laid  yesterday  (March  25)  by  the 
Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Eccleston,  with  appro- 
priate solemnities,  in  the  presence  of  an  im- 
\  body  of  people,  who  witnesied  the  cer- 


emonies. A  rery  laige  proeessioAy 
panied  by  the  German  band,  mored 
Pennsylvania  avenue,  from  St.  Ma 
charch,  passing  into  Four-and-a-half  str 
thence  to  the  site  of  the  church  of  SI 
Mater  Dei,  which  is  situated  on  Fifth 
tween  G  and  H  streets.  The  procession 
at  the  German  chapel  on  Eighth  ttn 
marched  thence  to  St.  Matthew's  < 
When  the  procession  arrived  at  St.  Mat 
there  was  a  considerable  increase  of  it 
her.  As  it  passed  along  Pennsylvania  t 
we  noticed — 

1.  The  German  Band. 

2.  The  German  Beneficial  Society,  t 
two,  wearing  white  rosettes,  and  bei 
handsome  banner  with  a  representatioi 
merciful  Samaritan. 

8.  The  German  Male  and  Female  Sf 
the  males  wearing  red  sashes,  the 
dressed  in  white,  with  wreaths  of  flo^ 
their  heads,  preceded  by  their  pastor,  ti 
Mr.  Alig. 

4.  The  Washington  Benevolent  Socii 
and  two,  bearing  their  handsome  green  a 
ner,  and  each  member  wearing  a  green 

5.  The  Rev.  Messrs.  Flannegan  an 
of  Georgetown,  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Don 
Washington,  and  several  of  the  Bi 
clergy,  in  their  clerical  robes. 

6.  A  numerous  body  of  Germans  ai 
zens,  walking  two  and  two. 

When  the  procession  reached  the  sit 
intended  church,  a  lane  was  formed 
house  on  Fifth  street  to  the  corner  stom 
the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Eccleston, 
tificals,  with  his  attendants,  passed  a 
followed  by  the  clergy,  the  mayor,  an 
gentlemen.  The  corner-stone  was  tli 
by  the  archbishop ;  after  which  a  sera 
delivered  in  English  by  the  Rev.  J.  P. 
Ian,  and  another  sermon  in  German 
Rev.  Mr.  Haslinger,  of  Baltimore.  T 
vices  and  ceremonies  continued  for  roc 
two  hours.  We  understand  that  the  arc] 
and  the  clergy  dined  at  Mr.  Miller's, 
corner  of  Ninth  and  F  streets. — Nat.  I 

Spiritual  Retreat. — On  Friday  mornii 
ult.,  a  spiritual  retreat  was  commeucec 
Catholic  church  of  Cumberland  by  tl 
John  McElroy,  who  had  been  specially 
for  that  purpose  by  the  resident  pasta, 
congregation,  the  Rev.  L.  Obermeyer. 
service  was  continued  day  ailer  day  « 
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17th  Qlt.,  when  the  exercises  closed.  The 
cliorch  was  daring  the  whole  time  thronged  by 
penons  anxious  for  their  spiritual  progress,  and 
we  are  pleased  to  learn  that  from  all  appear- 
ances they  have  succeeded ;  as  about  four  hun- 
dred members  of  the  church  received  the  holy 
sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper  near  the  ter- 
mination of  the  retreat.  The  Rev.  Mr.  McEl- 
Toy  delivered  several  discourses,  and  fully  sus- 
tained his  reputation  as  an  eloquent  speaker 
and  able  theologian.  Rev.  Messrs.  Myers,  of 
Hagerstown,  and  Brennan,  of  Mt.  Savage, 
aided  in  the  good  work.  We  may  also  add 
that  both  on  Sunday  and  on  St.  Patrick's  day 
many  persons  took  the  temperance  pledge. — 
Meganian. 

Orphan's  Fair. — A  fair  for  the  benefit  of  St. 
Vincent's  Male  Orphan  Asylum  in  Baltimore 
will  commence  on  Easter  Monday,  at  Frank- 
tin  Saloon,  where  all,  it  is  hoped,  will  concur 
in  supporting  that  noble  charity. 

Gimtinuini  in  Baltimore. — This  wandering 
interloper,  having  made   but  ]>oor  capital  in 
Baltimore  out  of  his  libellous  disclosures,  must 
baTe  felt  very  small  upon  his  recent  departure, 
to  find  that  his  unblushing  attacks  upon  the 
purity  of  Catholic  character  had  earned  for 
l>im  nothing  but  the  indiscriminate  scorn  and 
contempt  of  all  good  citizens.    The  proposed 
limit  to  his  sojourn  among  us  is  said  to  have 
been  much  shortened  by  the  very  decided  re- 
buffs his  zeal  received  from  some  from  whom 
J*e  expected  very  ditFerent  treatment.     If  a 
Attt  bad  been  removed  from  our  midst,  it  could 
liot  have  given  more  satisfaction  to  the  discreet 
^od charitable  oC all  denominations,  than  did  the 
disappearance  of  this  dabbler  in  obscenities. 
^e  has  carrit;d  away  with  him  some  Baltimore 
)>eniiies,  and,  perhaps,  the  unenviable  consola- 
tioD,  that  he  has  pandered  to  the  morbid  appe- 
tites of  some  scores  of  young  rogues,  and  con- 
firmed the  prejudices  and  credulity  of  some  good 
old  women  of  both  sexes,  who  religiously  be- 
Here  that  all  that  can  be  said  of  Catholics  falls 
far  abort  of  what  remains  to  be  told— who  ima- 
gine at  the  very  name  of  pope  that  they  see  the 
seven  horns,  with  which  their  fancies  have 
decked  him,  coming  full  tilt  to  destroy  them. 
To  these  last,Giustiniani  must  have  come  as  a 
BOflt  welcome  apostle,  and  his  words  fallen 
vpon  their  hearts  like  dew  upon  the  drooping 
lowers.      We  can  see  now  the  holy  horror 
witb  which  they  were  struck  when  this  vera- 
I  saint  told  them  be  was  five  years  a  priest 


without  knowing  there  was  such  a  book  as  the 
Bible.  We  believe,  however,  that  these  as- 
severations were  a  little  too  tough  fur  very 
general  belief,  and  we  find  soon  after  they 
were  made  that  this  truthful  disciple  had  shifted 
his  quarters  from  a  church  to  a  lecture-room. 
For  although  he  was  franked  by  a  strolling  com- 
mission from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  confer- 
ence of  Pennsylvania,  their  brethren  here,  be 
it  spoken  to  their  credit,  seemed  to  look  on 
him  coldly  as  though  they  scorned,  by  lending 
him  their  countenance,  to  become  accessory 
to  the  atrocious  libels  sought  to  be  propagated 
against  a  highly  reputable  class  of  their  fellow 
citizens.  But  while  this  commissioned  preacher 
could  not  pass  current  enough  with  his  adopted 
persuasion  to  secure  the  tender  of  more  than 
one  meeting-house  lor  the  delivery  of  his  un- 
clean scandals,  we  were  sorry  to  see  that  the 
managers  of  a  public  saloon  should  have  acted 
with  such  thoughtless  ]>recipitancy,  and  have 
so  far  forgotten  their  social  obligations,  as  to 
degrade  its  uses  by  opening  it  to  an  individual 
who  avowed  his  purpose  to  insult  the  religious 
feelings  of  a  large  number  of  this  community, 
by  discourses  so  indecent  that  females  would 
blush  to  hear  them,  by  charges  so  revolting 
as  to  debase  the  character  of  a  most  exemplary 
portion  of  our  people,  as  well  as  of  their  min- 
isters, below  the  level  even  of  brute  creation. 
It  is,  however,  truly  gratifying  to  know  that 
the  efforts  of  this  calumniator  found  no  re- 
sponse  in  the  public  opinion  of  the  people  of 
Baltimore.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  a  matter 
of  serious  consideration  witli  many  sound- 
judging  Protestants  whether  this  man  was  not 
as  much  amenable  to  the  law  as  the  vender  of 
indecent  books  or  prints.  They  scorned  to 
bolster  up  their  religion  by  such  unwoithy 
means  as  this  man  would  employ ;  looking 
upon  that  creed  as  having  indeed  a  feeble 
foundation  which  seeks  to  build  its  strength 
upon  the  most  palpable  and  monstrous  calum- 
nies, or  on  wholesale  slander  against  those 
whom  it  might  meet  in  fair  and  courte- 
ous discussion.  For  our  own  sakes  we  can 
not  regret  that  this  vagabond  nondescript 
planted  himself  here  to  experiment  upon  the 
gullibility  of  a  Baltimore  auditory ;  but  for  the 
sake  of  others  we  do  regret  it— we  regret  it 
because  of  its  demoralizing  tendency,  not  upoa 
the  well  disposed,  but  upon  hearts  young  and 
fiery,  hearts  apt  to  swerve  from  spiritual  im- 
pulses, and  prone  by  nature  to  sensuality  and 
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corruptioD,  and  always  ready  to  driok  in  the 
intoxicating  draaght  which  is  distilled  from 
lewd  discourses  and  scandalous  speeches. 
We  repeat  that  we  do  not  regret  the  appear- 
-.inceofthis  obscene  lecturer  in  our  community, 
because  his  humbug  and  imposture  here  was 
truly  still-bom,  all  good  citizens  having  united 
as  one  man  to  condemn  the  cool  effrontery  of 
his  unclean  lips,  and  to  show  to  the  world  that, 
though  we  may  differ  in  creeds,  we  can  still 
fraternize  as  citizens.  The  press,  which,  with 
one  or  two  honorable  exceptions,  cautiously 
weighs  pence  against  independence,  were  so 
far  at  fault  about  the  state  of  public  opinion  as 
to  prefer  to  treat  Signior  Giustiniani  with  rilent 
contempt.  Some  few  of  the  journals,  bow- 
ever,  had  the  manliness  to  speak  out  in  terms 
of  glowing  indignation  against  the  nefarious 
insinuations  of  this  obscene  lecturer.  They 
have  our  thanks,  and  are  entitled  to  the  thanks 
of  every  Catholic  in  Baltimore.  Their  up- 
right course  confirmed  the  judgment  of  the 
wavering,  and  went  far  to  preserve  that 
«  peace  and  good  will  '*  among  men  which  all 
should  seek  to  foster,  and  which  Giustiniani 
failed  to  disturb.  He  has  gone  from  us  more 
deeply  embittered  from  disappointment,  if  a 
thing  like  him  is  capable  of  feeling,  and  has 
left  his  name  as  a  term  of  reproach  with  all 
virtuous  citizens. 

Flebit  et  tola  canmbitur  urbe. 

DiocBSS  OF  Philadelphia. — Ordination. 
On  Friday  the  6th  inst.,  the  bishop  conferred 
tonsure  and  minor  orders,  in  the  cathedral,  on 
Messrs.  Jeremiah  Ahern  and  James  Power. 

On  Saturday  the  7th,  the  sacred  order  of 
sul>deaconship  was  conferred  on  Mr.  J.  Power. 

On  Sunday  the  8th,  the  sacred  order  of  dea- 
conship  was  conferred  on  Rev.  Michael  Ma- 
lone,  Richard  O'Connor  and  James  Power. 

On  Monday  the  9th  inst.,  the  sacred  order 
of  priesthood  was  conferred  on  R^v.  James 
Power  and  John  Berbigier,  both  belonging  to 
the  diocess  of  Pittsburg. — Catholic  Herald. 

The  ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart  have  estab- 
lished a  school  for  the  instruction  of  young 
ladies,  in  the  beautiful  and  spacious  building 
near  St.  Charles'  Seminary,  a  property  re- 
cently purchased  by  Bishop  Kenrick ;  the  in- 
stitution is  to  be  one  of  the  highest  order,  and 
I  doubt  not  the  success  of  the  undertaking. 

The  pupils  from  McSheny's  town,  in  this 
State,  ar«  to  be  transferred  to  this  establish- 
ment—CbrrttjMmienes  fWemon's  Jon&nal, 


Diocess  of  Boston. — We  regret  to 
our  latest  accounts  from  the  Rt.  Rtr,  E 
Boston  represent  his  health  in  a  veiy  pr 
state. 

Diocess  of  Mobile. — CathoUcitjf 
caloosa,  Jla. 

Messrs.  Editors : — As  it  may  be  \ 
of  gratification  to  your  readers,  as  I 
vinced  it  will  be  to  yourselves,  to  U 
progress  of  our  holy  faith  in  this  sectio 
union,  I  would  beg  permission  in  you 
hie  periodical  to  record  its  progressiv 
ence  amongst  us. 

Tuscaloosa  is  the  capital  of  Alaba 
seat  of  government  having  been  local 
in  1833,  since  which  period  the  popul 
the  place  has  greatly  increased.  We 
longer,  however,  boast — if  it  is  any  1 
be  proud  of — of  the  seat  of  governmei 
at  this  place,  as  by  an  act  of  the  leg 
which  has  just  ended  its  session,  the 
has  been  transferred  to  Montgomery,  s 
a  more  central  point  than  Tuscaloosa. 

Tuscaloosa  is  located  on  the  Warri< 
and  its  locality  is  high,  healthy,  and  d 
as  a  place  of  residence.  Within  the 
years  it  has  increased  in  magnitude, 
and  commercial  importance ;  and  tl 
being  navigable  for  steamers  to  it,  afi 
cility  to  commerce,  and  the  transport 
native  produce.  The  state  university 
is  now  in  a  flourishing  condition,  ur 
presidency  of  Dr.  Manly,  is  situated 
place ;  besides  several  female  academ 
preparatory  schools  of  minor  importai 
of  which,  however,  are  under  the  dire 
Protestant  teachers,  and  might  fairly 
sidered  as  Protestant  institutions  of  l< 
We  have,  as  yet,  no  Catholic  schoo! 
city,  but  hope  this  disadvantage  will 
obviated. 

The  great  majority  of  our  popula 
Protestants,  and  we  have  congregatit 
churches  of  Presbyterians,  Methodist 
tists  and  Episcopalians  ;  all  entertainii 
generally  the  case,  deep  rooted  p: 
against  the  Catholic  religion,  which,  i 
cently,  was  but  little  known  amongs 
Amongst  such  a  population  as  ours, 
reasonably  be  inferred  that  the  proj 
Catholicity  was  but  slow,  especially 
number  of  Catholics  in  the  place  was  t 
to  excite  attention,  or  encourage  iti 
influence. 
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Uotil  1538,  there  were  but  few  Catholics  in 
the  place  who  could  be  regarded  as  permanent 
dliieos.  Since  that  period,  however,  the 
BBBber  has  increased,  though  they  still  cooi- 
poie  by  far  the  smallest  congregation  of  any 
in  the  place.  Previous  to  1844,  tlieir  spiritual 
vuti  were  supplied  by  the  occasional  visit  of 
a  clei^man,  either  sent  directly  from  Mobile 
for  that  purpose,  or  coming  from  some  other 
adjacent  station.  Prior  to  the  above  date,  and 
io  consequence  of  the  limited  number  of  Ca- 
tholics, as  well  as  their  limited  mcails,  no  efforts 
were  made  towards  the  erection  of  a  Catholic 
church  in  Tuscaloosa,  nor  even  the  permanent 
location  of  a  clergyman  in  the  city.  The  num- 
ber of  Catholics,  however,  continuing  to  in- 
crease until  they  reached  nearly  one  hundred 
iools,the  necessity  for  a  resident  pastor  became 
evident,  and,  indeed,  his  presence  indi.spcn- 
ttble.  Through  the  zealous  co-operation  of 
our  worthy  bishop,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Portier, 
of  Mobile,  who  has  always  manilested  a  lively 
iQterest  io  our  spiritual  welfare,  we  were  en- 
abled to  provide  for  the  support  of  a  resident 
pnlor,  in  Januar}-,  1844. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Hackett,  who  was  the  clergy- 
nan  solicited  by  the  bishop  to  reside  amongst 
ui,eDtered  upon  his  mission  with  no  very  flat- 
tering auspices.    His  congregation  were  few, 
foor,  and  unprovided  with  a  suitable  place  for 
^  celebration  of  our  holy  religion.    As  a 
^Qliititute  ibr  a  church,  they  rented  a  large 
ftore  room,  which  was  fitted  up  so  as  to  atibrd 
^aporary  convenience.     The    gratification 
^liich  was  felt  on  the  part  of  the  congrega- 
^QD,  in  having  a  priest  residing  amongst  them, 
^^cmed  to  obviate  the  inconvenience  arising 
'Wwi  want  of  a  church,  and  no  steps  were 
^^kea  towards  the  erection  of  one. 

Oar  pastor,  however,  altera  year's  residence 
*»  the  city,  feeling  the  great  inconvenience 
^niing,  both  to  himself  and  to  his  flock,  from 
Um  exercise  of  his  ministerial  functions  in  a 
^lice  not  adapted  to  so  holy  a  service  ;  and, 
kaowing  likewise  the  disadvantage  to  the  pro- 
per conception  and  discrimination  of  its  holy 
teneli  amongst  our  Protestant  fellow  citizens, 
;     ttat  would  necessarily  result  from  a  continu- 
ttee  of  it»  exercise  in  an  unsuited  place,  re- 
'     vlfed  to  make  sodm  efforts  towards  the  erec- 
tion of  a  chorch,  and  thereby  remove  Ihoee 
4iHid?aiitagetto  religion. 
Thia  deteimiaaAioife  oi  our  patter,  to  com- 
I  a  work  of  aach  impoitaDca,att4  amoogst 
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a  congregation  whose  number  and  pecuniary 
circumstances  were  no  guarantee  to  his  suc- 
cess, rendered  the  undertaking  dubious.  But, 
as  there  is  nothing  that  time  and  perseverance 
will  not  accomplish,  we  can  not  wonder  that 
this  undertaking  should  ultimately  succeed. 
On  Sunday,  the  5th  of  May,  1845,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Hackett  announced  to  his  congregation 
his  determination  to  solicit  subscriptions  with 
a  view  to  the  erection  of  a  Catholic  church  in 
Tuscaloosa,  which,  with  God's  assistance,  he 
hoped  to  be  able  to  accomplish. 

This  declaration  was  gratifying  to  his  con- 
gregation, and  although  they  were  compara- 
tively poor,  yet  they  contributed  liberally  to- 
wards so  laudable  and  necessary  an  under- 
taking. A  suitable  lot  was  readily  purchased, 
and  a  contract  for  a  brick  building  fifty-fivt 
feet  long,  by  thirty-two  wide,  entered  into. 

The  work  having  thus  commenced,  it  soon 
became  evident  that  our  Catholic  population 
could  not,  of  themselves,  furnish  adequate 
means  for  its  completion.  Our  Protestant 
citizens  were  applied  to  for  aid,  and  it  afibrds 
me  great  pleasure  on  this  occasion  to  bear  tes- 
timony to  the  liberal  manner  in  which  they 
contributed  towards  our  church.  We  also  re- 
ceived aid  from  other  portions  of  the  state,  and 
the  Catholics  of  other  states  manifested  their 
liberality  towards  us;  which  enables  us  now 
to  congratulate  ourselves  on  our  possession  of 
a  suitable  temple,  almost  free  from  debt,  where- 
in we  can  worship  and  adore  Almighty  God,, 
in  spirit  and  in  truths  according  to  the  injunc- 
tions of  his  holy  church.  I  should  here  re- 
mark that  our  success  in  this  matter  is  owing, 
under  God,  to  the  indefatigable  eflbrts  of  our 
esteemed  pastor,  whe  has  spared  no  labor  in 
his  zeal  to  effect  so  desirable  a  consummation. 

Sunday,  25th  of  January  last,  having  been 
the  day  appointed  for  the  dedication  of  this 
new  edifice  to  the  honor  and  service  of  Al- 
mighty God,  onder  the  patronage  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Portier,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Lima,  and  our  pastor,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Hackett,  were  in  attendance.  The  day  waa 
propitious ;  and  the  august  and  imposing  char- 
acter of  the  ceremony  being  a  noveHy  to  our 
ettizeni,  the  church  was  crowded  to  excess  at 
an  early  hour,  all  anxious  to  bebokl  a  cere- 
mony which,  to  the  CatholiCrWas  »  source  of 
dteMght  and  edificatwn,  but  to  the  Pratestant 
of  wonder  and  criticism.  Aa  tke  ceaemony 
of  dedication  is,  perhaps,  mut  whitb  ia  iaauliar 
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to  most  of  your  readers,  it  would  be  super- 
fluous for  me  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  it 
ou  this  occasion.  I  will,  therefore,  be  as  brief 
as  possible. 

About  11  o'clock  the  bishop,  attended  by 
the  two  above  mentioned  clergymen,  entered 
the  sanctuary,  all  in  full  vestments,  the  bishop 
wearing  a  splendid  mitre,  and  bearing  in  his 
hand  the  crosier.    He  proceeded  in  front  of 
the  altar,  which  was  handsomely  decorated 
with  artificials  and  evergreens,  and  lighted  by 
six  large  wax  candles,  and  many  others  of  a 
different  quality,  and  alter  making  their  obei- 
sance, returned  to  the  side  where  seats  were 
prepared  for  them.    The  Rev.  Mr.  Hackett 
then  ascended  the  altar  and  explained  to  the 
assembled  congregation  the  nature  and  char- 
acter of  the  ceremony  which  was  about  to  take 
place.    He  .showed  that  it  was  one  of  the  re- 
motest antiquity,  and  that  however  absurd  or 
unmeaning  it  may  appear  to  those  who  were 
not  of  his  belief,  still  he  could  assure  them 
that,  when  properly  understood,  it  was  one  of 
the  utmost  importance,  of  tlic  most  significant 
meaning,  and  Christian  and  edifying  tendency. 
He  thanked  the  congregation,  and  the  citizens 
generally,  for  the  liberal  support  he  had  re- 
ceived from  them  in  his  efforts  to  erect  that 
building,  and  hoped  ere  long  to  see  it  com- 
pletely freed  from  debt.     After  the  reverend 
gentleman  had  concluded  his   remarks,  the 
bishop  rose,  proceeded  to  bless  the  mitre,  and, 
accompanied  by  his  attendants,  walked  round 
and  blessed  the  exterior  of  the  building.   They 
again  re-entered,  passed   up   and  down  the 
aisles  and  blessed  the  interior  of  the  church ; 
atter  which  the  bishop  proceeded  to  celebrate 
high  mass,  assisted  by  the  clergymen  in  at- 
tendance.    At  (he  conclusion  of  the  Gospel, 
be  was  unvested,  entered  the  pulpit,  and  de- 
livered a  most  admirable,  eloquent,  and  im- 
pressive discourse.    His  text  was  taken  from 
the  28th  chap,  and  18th,  19th,  and  20th  verges 
of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew :— "  JU  power 
is  given  ta  me,  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  going 
therefore,  teach  ye  all  nations ;  baptizing  them 
in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  San,  and 
of  the  Holy  Qhost ;  teaching  them  to  observe  all 
things  whatsoever  1  have  commanded  you,  and 
behold  I  am  with  yoa  all  days,  even  ta  the  con- 
summation  of  the  wartd,** 

After  briefly  adverting  to  the  ceremony  of 
dedication  which  was  just  concluded,  he  ex- 
pressed the  gratification  which  he  felt  in  wit- 


nessing the  zeal  and  devotion  of  the  Catholics 
of  Tuscaloosa  in  the  cause,  and  for  the  advance- 
ment of  their  holy  religion ;  for  on  that  day,  Iw 
said,  he  beheld  a  consummation  which  had  kmg 
engaged  his  earnest  solicitude.  He  then  pro* 
ceeded,  in  a  clear  and  logical  manner,  to  explain 
the  nature  of  the  injunctions  of  our  Saviour  to 
his  apostles,  as  set  forth  in  the  Go9]>el  which  he 
had  just  read.  Jesus  Christ,  he  remarked,  had 
endowed  his  apostles  on  this  occasion  with 
full  power  and  authority  to  preach  his  Gospel 
to  the  world,  and  to  teach  the  nations  of  the 
earth  all  things  whatsoever  he  had  commanded 
them.  And  in  order  that  his  apostles  may 
have  a  complete  knowledge  of  those  truths 
which  they  were  thus  commanded  to  teach, 
he  promised  that  he  would  ask  the  Father,  and 
he  should  send  them  another  Paraclete,  the  Holy 
Ghost,  who  should  teach  them  all  things,  and 
bring  all  things  to  their  remembrance  whaiso^ 
ever  I  shall  have  saui  to  you ;  and  like  himself, 
should  abide  with  them  for  ever.  The  apostles 
having  thus  received  their  commission  from 
Christ  himself,  and  having  afterwards,  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  promise,  received  the  Holy 
Ghost,  were  duly  constituted  a  cor])OratJon  of 
teachers  who  were  to  imparl  to  the  people, 
not  a  part,  but  all  things  whatsoever  Christ  had 
commanded  them  to  teach,  which,  in  eflect, 
was  all  things  necessary  for  the  salvation  of 
mankind.  After  the  reception  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  they  went  forth,  disseminating  the  doc- 
trines they  had  received  from  their  Divine 
Master  amongst  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and 
gathering  into  the  fold  of  Christ  multitudes  ol 
the  inhabitants  of  those  nations  which  the]^^ 
visited.  They  established  churches,  and 
dained  priests  and  bishops  to  preside 
them,  and  to  minister  to  the  people. 

He  clearly  illustrated  the  necessity  of  apos-— 
tolic  succession  in  the  church,  and  proved  that^ 
the  promise  of  Christ  to  his  apostles — ^to  re«^- 
main  with  them  to  the  consummation  of  the  ■ 
world — was  not  made  to  them  alone,  for  tbey^ 
were  not  to  exist  always,  but  also  to  their  aoe-^ 
cessors  in  the  ministry,  who  should  throng^ 
their  successors  perpetuate  the  doctrines  of 
Christ  until  the  consummation  of  time  ;  for  ilC 
was  necessary  that  the  church  of  God  sbonkft^ 
subsist  during  all  ages,  and  continue,  guid$^ 
by  the  Spirit  of  truth,  to  teach  ail  things  what' 
soever  Christ  had  delivered  to  his  apoattea* 
and  to  prepare  mankind  for  an  eternal  abode 
in  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
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He  Kcarred  to  the  teachings  of  the  holy 
fatbrn  of  the  first  fourcentnries  upon  this  point, 
muA  proved  from  their  writings  that  an  apostolic 
tion  of  the  ministry  was  an  indispen- 
ingredient  in  the  church  of  God.  He 
\  went  on  to  show  that,  amongst  the  nu- 
\  denominations  of  Christians  who  now 
inhabit  the  globe,  there  is  none  who  can  justly 
ley  claim  to  the  regular  apostolic  succession 
of  their  ministry,  so  necessary  for  the  purity 
of  foith,  but  the  Catholic  church. 

It  is  she  alone  who  has  carefully  preserved  I 
the  sacred  deposit  of  divine  faith  entrusted  to 
her  by  the  apostles  of  Christ,  and  she  ulone 
who  has  ha<i  a  viitible  existence  in  the  world 
since  the  days  of  the  apostles  to  the  present, 
ibr  she  alone  could  exhibit  an  unbroken  suc- 
cession of  her  ministry  during  that  period. 
Id  her  bosom  lived  and  died  those  saints  and 
martyrs  who  were  celebrated  alike  fur  their 
learning,  their  piety,  and  for  the  exemplar}' 
Christian  lives  which  they  led.  It  was  by  her 
power  and  benign  influence  that  civilization 
gained  footing  in  barbarous  nations,  and  the 
ditiierent  nations  of  Europe,  and,  indeed,  of 
the  world,  became  Christian,  through  h«'rin- 
stnimentality.  Though  centuries  liav»»  elappcd 
(Dce  she  first  received  her  commission  from 
ejtr  divine  founder,  still  she  is  found  at  the 
iA|ient  day  inculcating  the  same  doctrines, 

li   enforcing    the  same    truths  which   the 

of  I 

mJliUes  themselves  enforced  and  inculcated. 

■clB  has  encountered  all  difliculties,  and  sur- 

^pioDted  every  obstacle  to  htr  progress  that  the 

P|Brtd  could  devise ;  and,  as  she  continues  un- 

1^  the  direction  of  her  divine  founder,  will 

vilTBOunt  all  difficulties,  and  continue  to  sub- 

■    Jn  to  the  end  of  time ;  for  the  wonl  of  God 

''not  fail,  neither  can  his  law  be  abrogated. 

iBi^ConcIuded  this  interesting  and  highly  edi- 

■Bitff  discourse  by  a  recapitulation  of  the  dif- 

^^Bt  points  which  he  had  made  during  his 

T^fpoii^namely :  that  Christ  had  formed  his 

ll^illes  into  a  corporation  of  teachers,  who 

c^^Wd  teach  all  truth ;  and  that,  in  thus  teach- 

4ig,  be  should  be  with  them,  and  with  their 

hwful  successors,  to  the  end  of  time.    That 

the  apostles,  in  accordance  with  the  commands 

of  Christ,  did  preach  the  Gospel  to  all  the  na- 

tionf  of  the  earth,  known  at  that  time ;  that 

tbey  established  charchet,  consecrated  bishops, 

aad  timnsferred  to  them  the  same  power  and 

antbority  that  they  had  received  from  Christ; 

tbat  the  charchet  eotabliihed  and  the  doctrineo 

tanght  by  the  apoetlat  and  their  immediate 


successors  were  the  same  as  those  taoght  by 
the  Catholic  church  of  the  present  day ;  that 
the  ministry  was  the  same,  as  an  uninterrupted 
succession  through  all  past  ages  clearly  mani- 
fested ;  and  that  thp  same  doctrines  would  con- 
tinue to  be  taught  by  her  throu:;h  all  succeed- 
ing ages;  for  her  divine  founder  has  expressly 
declared  that  heaven  and  earth  may  pass  away, 
but  not  one  jot  or  tittle  of  the  law  should  fail 
till  all  be  fulfilled.  I  have  here  given  but  a 
very  imperfect  outline  of  this  prolound  ser- 
mon ;  time  and  space  will  not  permit  me  to 
do  its  author  more  ample  justice.  The  ser- 
mon occupied  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  after 
which  the  bishop  resumed  the  celebration  of 
mass,  and  at  the  conclusion  gave  the  benedic- 
tion, when  the  couirre^ation  sepaiated. 

Thus  terminated  the  fulfilment  of  an  object 
which  twelve  months  ago  could  not,  by  any 
possibility,  have  been  realized.  J.  D. 

TuscahMsUj  fV6.,  18-16.  / 

DtocEss  or  Ci.vciNNATi. — On/i Mrt/f on .-jj J 
On  Tuesilay,  24lh  Inst.,  the  feast  of  St.  M>en 
thias,  A  p.,  the  Ut.  Kev.  bishop  conferred  |  in 
minor  orders  on  the  followinji  seminarianj|.*^** 
\\m  diocess,  Messrs.  Thomas  lloulnjer,  JoJ-j^' 
Henry  Luhrs.  and  Peter  Cyril  Delacroix. the 
Cincinnati  Trificraph.  ^^ 

Dedicali'tn. — On  the  second  Sunday  of  Le'"» 
a  new  church  was  dedicated  at  Piqua,  by 
lit.  Rev.  Dr.  Purcell,  under  the  invocatiarka- 

the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.— /AW.  «^»'ial. 

salva- 
DiocESS  OF  St.  hovin.  — Retreat.— 
expected  that  a  spiritual  retreat  will  be  ^y  the 
to  the  congregation  of  the  church  of  St.  Fi,e  Je- 
Xavier,  to  begin  on  Sunday,  the  15th  in.st.;fo,  a 
continue  for  eight  days.  The  retreat  wiltrue 
conducted  by  Rev.  Father  Larkin,  who  .t|jo 
been  invited  from  Kentucky  for  the  purpose.  ))e 
News  Letter.  y 

DiocESS  or  MtLWAiTKiE.— From  an  inter- 
esting letter,  dated  from  Milwaukie,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  IVahrheits  Freund,  of  Cincinnati, 
we  extract  the  following,  concerning  that 
young,  hut  flourishing  diocess. 

The  number  of  Catholic  clergj-men  has 
been  doubled  last  year  in  Wisconsin.  A  new 
church  has  been  opened  at  Mineral  Point. 
The  Rev.  Adelbert  Inama,  a  religious  of  the 
order  of  Premonstrat,  has  been  stationed  at 
Sac  Prairie,  where  he  intends  erecting  a  mon- 
astery of  his  order.  A  new  church  is  to  be 
commenced  in  spring,  for  the  use  of  the  Ger- 
man Catholics  of  Milwaukie. 

Dfociss  or  Chicago. — A  lot  and  house 
have  been  pnrchaaed  in  Virginia,  Cass  co.,  for 
the  use  of  the  Catholics  of  the  nei^^hborhood, 
to  be  attended  monthly  from  Springfield.— 
JfnmldUtr. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  ITKMS. 

The  "American  Church."— The  Cath- 
olic NewK  TMter  of  St.  Louis  has  kindly  hinted 
to  us  that  the  term  American  church,  as  used  on 
the  Mas:azine  cover,  is  "not  well  applied  to  any 
thing  that  is  Catholic,  and  not  so  proper  as  to 
say  the  church  in  America."  We  thank  our 
esteemed  cotemporary  for  the  amiable  manner 
in  which  he  has  given  us  the  advice,  and  we 
have  been  induced  b)r  it  to  take  the  matter 
into  serious  consideration.  Alter  mature  re- 
flection and  investigation,  however,  we  are 
free  to  confess  that  we  do  not  see  the  conclu- 
siveness of  our  friend's  remarks.  We  think 
that  the  term  American  church  is  just  as  proper 
as  the  one  which  he  suggests*  to  express  that 
portion  of  the  Catholic  world  who  inhabit 
America.  There  is  but  one  true  church,  and 
consequently  in  speaking  of  it  we  use  the 
defmite  article  ihe^  which  determines  what  we 
mean.  The  addition  of  an  adjective,  merely 
i^ualifying  the  church  in  point  of  place  or 
time,  does  not  change  the  principal  idea,  and 
hence  whether  we  say  the  American  churchy  or 
Ihe  church  in  America,  the  sense  is  unequivo- 
cally plain.  Some  of  the  best  and  most  exact 
Patholic  writers  of  our  own  times  employ  the 
expression  which  we  have  used, and  it  is  better 

our  opinion  to  use  it  in  the  obvious  sense 
th»thout  imagining  certain  possible  perversions 
met,  to  which  all  human  phrases  are  equally 
l£^>le.     Dr.  Lingard  has  given  to  one  oi'  his 

•St  able  works  the  title,  •*  History  and  Anti- 
'^^ities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  church."  an  ex- 
ctession  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  Amer- 
bun  church.  And,  if  our  friend  will  turn  to  the 


pif 


<tand  35th  numbers  of  the  Dublin  Review,  he 


find  its  writers  using  the  terms,  British 


g' 


?®"^A,  Gallic  churchy  im/i  cAurcA,  to  designate 
bishciurch  in  ancient  Britain  and  in  Gaul,  and 
accoiin  Ireland.  Hence  also  in  France  the 
and  b  ^^^S^  GaUican^  or  I'eglise  Gallicane, 
ies  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  French 
agaiy  Qj.  the  French  church ;  that  is  to  say, 
aisleportion  of  the  Catholic  clergy  or  Catliolic 
^fl^rcb  that  is  found  in  France.  In  short 
. .  je  adjectives  denote  merely  a  geographi- 
i  distinction,  and  we  do  not  think  that  they 
^ould  be  laid  aside,  because  of  any  doctrinal 
distinction  that  mi^ht  pombly  be  implied  by 
it;  for  this  possibility  will  always  exist  in  re- 
ird  to  all  expressions,  whether  the  adjective 
I  placed  before  or  after  the  substantive. 
The  Churchman  and  Symbolism. — The 
editor  of  the  Churchman  is  very  much  in  the 
habit  of  making  assertions,  especially  when 
he  comes  in  contact  with  stubborn  Catholic 
principles,  which  expose  his  want  of  self- 
command,  and  betray  a  hasty  disposition .  His 
reference  to  Mr.  Kip's  reviewer,  in  the  «« V. 
S.  Catholic  Maj^zine,"  gives  unec^uivocal 
evidence  of  this,  id  which  he  charges  bim  with 
••ignorance  self-exposed,"  for  understanding 
the  term  "  symbolism  '*  in  the  meaning  given 
to  it  by  Dr.  Af  oehler.  This  meaning,  as  well 
as  the  other,  namely,  <*  of  religious  emblems/* 
BIr.  Kip  himself  has  adopted;  when  he  dis- 
tinctly savs  that  the  eariy  martyrs  •'  tell  their 
awn  nmplifitUk  and  devotion  fy  tha  elian^* 


less  emblems  which  are  as  expressive  aa 
words,"  II.  196.  Mr.  Kip  consequently  would 
fain  imply  that  the  chief  "  information  we  have 
with  reganl  to  Christian  "  faith  is  to  be  dc^ 
rived  from  the  catacombs.  Had  he  not  men- 
tioned the  word /at///,  the  critique  passed  upon 
this  sentence  never  would  have  been  made; 
nor  would  there  have  been  nny  cause  for  being 
"  startled  "  at  it.  The  fact  is  that  the  traveC 
ler*s  intention  was  to  contrast  the  faith  of 
Kome  as  now  developed  and  displayed  in  her 
ceremonial  and  poinp  with  the  **simi>le  faith  " 
(insinuating  always  that  the  former  is  corrupt) 
of  the  martyrs  whose  remains  rest  in  the  an- 
cient catacombs.  This  he  more  cl<>arly  insists 
upon  in  the  following  sentence:  *'  As  we  trace 
these  pictured  inscriptions  down  through  suc- 
cessive generations,  they  unfold  to  us  the 
gradual  change  which  crept  over  the  feelings 
of  the  church.  It  seems  to  present  a  strange 
contrast,"  p.  196. 

If  he  meant  mere  **  religious  emblems,"  it 
would  be  absurd  to  state  that  any  change  "has 
crept "  into  the  church  regarding  them.  Those 
emblems  of  faith  and  charity — those  palm 
branchen,  fiahes,  and  phials  of  blood,  are  now 
held  precisely  in  the  same  veneration,  and  pro- 
claim the  same  trophies  of  martyrdom,  as  in 
the  primitive  ages.  JVo  change  has  ever 
**  crept  into  the  leelings  of  the  church  of 
Home  "  in  these  matters.  Mr.  Kip  must, 
therefore,  have  intended  to  convey  the  signifi- 
cation of  ♦•symbolism  "  which  the  reviewer 
has  ado]>ted. 

The  "Churchman."  in  concluding  his  re- 
marks, exultingly  ainrms  that  the  one  creed 
of  the  *•  martyred' faithful  "  was  no  other  than 
the  apo:itles\  and  adds  :  **  Surely  that  creed  is 
enough  without  Pope  Pius*  additions." 

If  this  sentiment  had  emanated  from  an 
Unitarian,  it  would  not  have  been  surprising. 
But  really  it  comes  with  a  singularly  bad. 
grace  from  an  Episcopalian  divine  who,  to- 
gether with  the  apostles'  creed,  can  not  con- 
sistently but  admit  and  revere  the  '*  additions" 
of  that  of  ^'ice,  as  also  that  of  Athanasius. 


To  Correspondents  AND  Readers. — The 
communication  of  our  correspondent  from 
Tuscaloosa  arrived  too  late  for  insertion  in  the 
last  number  of  the  Magazine.  It  will  t>e  found 
in  the  intelligence  columns  of  this  month. 
We  hope  that  our  friends  in  Alabama  will  con- 
tinue to  favor  us  with  similar  accounts  of  the 
condition  and  progress  of  religion  in  that  part 
of  the  country. 

We  have  several  papers  on  our  table  the 
publication  of  which  has  been  delayed  by  tba 
insertion  of  other  articles  that  appeared  under 
existing  circumstances  to  require  more  imme- 
diate attention.  The  lengthy  review,  in  this 
number,  of  Mr.  Kennedy's  address  before  the 
Maryland  Historical  Society  has  excluded  the 
usual  variety  of  matter,  by  occupying  much 
more  space  than  is  generally  eiveii  to  one  arti- 
clie.  But  the  friends  of  the  Magazine,  whether 
contributors  or  readers,  will  no  doubt  agrao 
with  us  that  the  pages  of  our  periodical  conld 
no^  at  this  time,  be  devoted  to  a  lubjoet  of 
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greater  importance  than  the  refutation  of  the 
novel  positions  recently  assumed  by  the  orator 
of  the  Maryland  Historical  Society.  His  dis- 
eoiifie  was  an  attempt  to  obscure  the  bright 
halo  which  all  veridical  history  had  thrown 
around  the  character  of  Lord  Baltimore,  the 
founder  and  first  proprietary  of  this  province, 
and  to  mystify  the  universally  prevailinie^  be- 
lief, that  Catholics  had  been  the  hrst  to  unfiiri 
on  this  virgin  soil  the  standard  of  civil  and  re- 
ligious frsMom.  The  reviewer  of  Mr.  Kenne- 
dy iias  placed  these  subjects  in  a  clearer  lii^ht 
than  is  to  be  found  in  any  writer  on  the  sub- 
ject, and,  by  the  ability  and  research  with 
which  he  has  illustrated  the  colonial  history  of 
our  state,  he  has  exposed  most  glaringly  to 
view  the  unfortunate  errors  of  Mr.  Kennedy's 
address.  We  hope  that  this  review  will  be 
widely  circulated.  It  is  but  a  just  vindication 
of  Mar}'land*s  honor,  and  that  of  her  Catholic 
ibuodeni;  and  the  Mar>'lund  Historical  Society, 
by  placing  it  before  its  meint)ers,  will  make 
some  amende  for  the  extraordinary  perforuiauce 
of  its  last  oratnr. 

We  are  much  indebted  to  our  friends  for  the 
following  communications:  I.  Christian  union. 
2.  The  Jibtolciiig  Power.  3.  Three  Queatiom 
on  the  Middle  jigef.  4.  Mr.  Gilliam's  Travels, 
S.  Confesfion  to  Prieits.  6.  I'he  Tractarian 
Movement, 

The  stanzas  sent  us  over  the  signature  of  S. 
S.  A.  are  too  deficient  in  poetical  insjpiration, 
and  too  inaccurate  in  versification,  to  obtain  a 
place  in  the  Magazine.  We  admire  the  spirit 
that  dictated  them,  but  a  due  regard  for  public 
taste  forbids  their  publication. 

OBITUARY. 

Died,  on  Monday,  23d  inst.,  Timothy  White, 
aged  28years,a  pious  student  of  M  t.  St.  Mary's, 
Emmitsburg,  and  afterwards  at  Baltimore. 

It  is  our  melancholy  duty  to  record  the  af- 
flicting loss  which  the'  Catholics  of  thii<  city 
have  recently  sustained  by  the  death  of  the 
Rev.  Alexander  Muppiatti,  late  associate  pas- 
tor of  Transfiguration  church.  New  York.  He 
expired  on  Friday  evening,  the  20th  inst.,  in 
the  forty-third  year  of  his  age.  The  llev. 
Nlr.  Muppiatti  was  a  native  of  Italy,  and  a 
inemt>er  of  the  order  of  Carthusians,  whose 


austere  rule  his  piety  and  zeal  induced  him  to 
embrace  at  an  early  period  of  life. — F.  Jour. 

Died,  on  the  28th  of  February,  1846,  Rev. 
Theodore  Mary  De  Theux,  S.  J. 

This  true  and  humble  follower  of  St.  Igna- 
tius was  born  at  Liege,  in  Belgium,  on  the  23d 
of  January,  17S9,  of  parents  distinguished  both 
by  nobility  of  birth  and  devoted  piety  in  reli- 
gion. Theodore  De  Theux  was  the  eldest  of 
three  sons.  From  his  earliest  years  he  gave 
unequivocal  signs  of  a  vocation'to  the  clerical 
state.  Hence,  having  completed  his  course  of 
humanities,  he  entered  the  ecclesiastical  semi- 
nary at  Nainur,  where,  afler  his  promotion  to 
the  sacred  order  of  priesthood,  he  filird.  during 
two  succeeding  years,  the  chair  of  mental  and 
moral  philosonhy.  Desirous  of  extending  the 
kingdom  of  Ji-sus  Chrisi,  he  left  Be  Igium  in 
the  year  1S16  for  the  United  Stales,  haxing 
resigned  his  title  of  Chevalier  De  AJrytlaiid  to 
his  clHrr  brother,  who  was  late  prime'mini>ter 
to  Loo|)old.  first  king  of  the  Belgians.  Un  ar- 
riving in  the  United  States,  he  repaired  to 
Georgetown  colh'ge,  D.  C.  where  he  was  re- 
ceived into  the  Society  of  Jei^us  by  Rev.  An- 
thony Kohlman.  During  the  lapse  of  thirty 
years  which  he  spent  in  this  society,  he  tilled 
successively  the  following  offices  : — He  was 
pastor  of  Trinity  church,  I).  C,  dining  seven 
years;  superior  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  in 
Missouri  from  1829  to  1831;  master  of  novices 
from  1831  to  183G;  pastor  of  St.  Charles, 
Grand  Coteau,  La.,  from  1S38  to  li^l2;  spirit- 
ual director  of  St.  Xavier  college,  and  of  the 
academy  of  the  Sisleis  of  Notre  Dame  from 
18  42  to  1S45 ;  pastor  of  St.  Charles,  .Missouri, 
from  August  1845  till  the  28th  of  February, 
1846,  when  he  slept  happily  in  the  Lord. 

Rev.  Father  De  Theux  was  a  man  remarka- 
ble for  his  great  humility,  entire  self-denial, 
and  a  universal  zeal  in  laboring  for  the  salva- 
tion of  his  neighbor. —  Cin.  Tel. 

Died,  on  the  Brandywine,  on  Saturday  the 
7th  of  March,  Mrs.  Alice  O'Donnell.  The  de- 
ceased was  a  dutiful  daughter,  a  fond  wife,  a 
devoted  mother,  an  affectionate  sister,  and  true 
friend  ;  and,  having  ever  been  faithful  in  the 
discharge  of  her  religious  duties,  we  hope  she 
has  passed  from  works  to  her  reward.  May 
her  soul  rest  in  peace. —  Calh.  Her. 
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Poverty  and  the  BaroneVs  Family.  A  Catho- 
lic Novel.  By  the  late  Henry  Digby  Beste, 
Esq.  Philadelphia:  W.J.Cunningham. 
This  story  seems  to  owe  its  conce])tion  to  the 
bitter  wrongs  and  cruelties  practised  upon  the 
Irish  people,  as  well  as  to  a  desire,  perhaps  the 
primary  one  of  the  author,  to  illustrate,  from 
the  character  of  the  Irish  peasant,  the  truth, 
the  beaaty,  and  the  solaces  of  Catholic  wor- 
ship. jMdrine  is  but  slightly  touched,  yet  aU 
wavB  with  interest,  but  jprac/tce  is  beautifully 
and  feeh'ngly  illustrated  in  the  picture  of  Bryan 
0*Meara  and  his  mother,  and  in  the  pure  and 
benevolent  character  of  Father  Piron .  In  one 
point  of  fiaw,  the  contrast  between  the  humble 


and  the  ari.stocratic  is  happily  drawn,  showing 
that  virtue  and  principle  are  not  jxrculiar  to 
any  caste  or  condition :  we  wish  only  the  author 
had  left  Bryan  for  a  boast  to  that  humble  and 
virtuous  class  in  which  he  first  finds  him  ;  but, 
like  all  English  novel  writers  who  reverence 
their  legalized  distinctions  of  birth,  as  his  hero 
was  a  meritorious  one,  he  unriddles  his  inborn 
dignity  and  innate  worth  by  showing  him  up 
in  the  conclusion  as  one  of  lofty  lineage.  This 
does  not  detract  from  the  interest  of  the  story, 
which  is  well  sustained  throughout,  and  which 
is  worth  encouragement.  O'Meara,  however, 
in  our  view,  would  have  been  a  shade  more  in« 
teresting  if  he  had  not  discovered  his  lineage. 
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and  become  the  O'Meara.  We  like  worth 
whenever  we  find  it ;  not  the  less  when  exist- 
ing amon^  the  titled  eontrv,  but  the  more  when 
it  Has  manifi^sted  itself  without  the  adventitious 
aids  of  birth,  titles,  or  influence,  and  do  not 
think  because  a  man  is  great  that  he  must  have 
a  great  pedij^ree. 

The  rank  in  but  the  siiinca  tftamp, 
The  uiair*  tlt«  {{Old  for  n*  Uiat. 

The  Shortt'st  iri/y  1^  enrf  Dnputes  about  Re- 
lienon  in  itco  purti.  By  Ucv.  Hobvrt  Mun- 
nin^.  Boston  :  Patrick  Oonalioe.  12ino. 
This  work  ;iboiinds  in  astute  and  logical  ex- 
positions, and  IS  written  with  great  spirit.  Its 
racy  and  fU'i.<[)icnous  style,  its  candid  manner, 
borderini;  in  some  instances  on  bInntNcsis.  and 
its  quaint  cxpn'ssion.s,  characteristic  of  the 
age  in  which  it  vviis  written,  all  conspire  to 
divest  its  subject  of  that  dryness  which  castial 
readers  are  apt  to  tind  in  wVitinixs  explanatory 
of  Catholic  doctrine,  (.\irilroversy  ui)on  re- 
ligious matters  is  of  buch  (-(/nsliint  recunence, 
and  the  same  ]>oint.s  of  diilen-nce  are  so  often 
debated,  that  people  are  disposed  to  overlook 
unduly  tin'  meritorious  ellorts  ol  the  champions 
of  their  U:[\).  We  ht)p«^  sucli  will  not  be  the 
fate  of  Ui\'i  re]»ublicalioti,  lor  we  have  rarely 
opened  a  i>ook  j>f  the  kirnl  that  has  kept  up  onV 
interest  ni>re  stiatiily  to  its  end.  or  one  that 
we  could  mure   sincerely    commend   for   its 

flainness.  pov\erarid  ease  of  comprehension. 
n  manner,  though  dissimilar,  it  reminds  us 
somewhat  of  the  -ftyle  of  (.'obbet.  The  writer 
has  conllned  himself  mainly  to  the  discussion 
of  the  infallibilily  of  the  church  in  matters  of 
faith,  considerin";^:  that,  il  tiiis  be  proved,  it 
"cuts  oil"  all  paiticular  dispiite<,  which,  like 
skirmishes  between  small  parlies,  serve  only  to 
prolong  a  war  when  it  may  be  emied  by  ojie 
decisive  battle."  He  proves  this  int'allibility 
from  the  ttstimoiiy  of  the  hithers.  as  well  as 
of  the  Scriptures  sh"\Ns  its  reasonableness 
and  nece«:iity,  and  the  lolly  anti  ahsuuiity  of 
those  wli.'>  uoulii  escape  Irom  his  art;uments 
by  the  (ii>!iijtlion  bt-tween  luiulamentals  and 
non-fumiaiMent.ds.  We  liive  tl)e  followinp:  as 
an  instance  of  his  bluntiiess,  force,  and  per- 
spicuity : 

"i  prove,  apiin,  that  hen-sy  and  unity  of 
faith  art?  iiiconsjstent :  l>ecause  heresy  is  the 
natural  product  of  i)ri\ate  juili;ment,  and  pri- 
vate jurl-;ujent  is  a  constant  source  and  princi- 
J»le  of  division.  The  reason  whereof  is  mani- 
est;  hecaii>e  men  dider  not  only  from  one 
another  in  their  |)rivat»*  ju«li;nient, — nay,  it  is 
morally  impossible  it  shouM  be  otherwise, — 
but  are  frfq-R-nlly  inconsisti-ut  everj  with  them- 
selves; so  that  as  often  as  they  see  thintjs  in 
a  dilfereiit  lii;ht,  they  are  apt  to  change  their 
belief  accordingly.  Hence  it  is  that  no  heresy 
ever  came  into  the  world  but  various  sects 
spawned  from  it  .soon  after;  and  a  dunghill  is  ' 
not  more  fruitful  in  breeding  vermin  than  pri- 
\'ate  judgment,  and  Scripture  corrupted  by  it,  ! 
are  in  producing  sects.  It  is,  therefore,  morally 
impossible  that  a  church  corrupted  with  any 
heresy  should  be  one." 

From  the  demonstration  of  his  first  posi- 
tion, that  Christ  has  lell  bis  church  an  in- 


fallible ^uide,  he  proceeds  to  show  tl 
church  in  communion  with  the  see  c 
has  alone  a  just  title  to  infallibility,  tn 
history  and  purity  to  the  foundation  o 
tianity.  In  answer  to  those  who  atfei 
lieve  Protestantism  of  an  older  date  1 
Iholicity,  he  thus  discourses: 

«•  I  desire  souiC  tolerable  account  of 
ticular  circumstances  of  this  change  ; 
were  the  principal  actors  in  it — in  wh 
happened — whether  it  came  in  by  de, 
all  at  once.  If  all  at  once,  then  we  mu 
suppose  that  the  whole  ('hrislian  wo 
to  bed  Protestants  and  rose  Papists 
morning,  by  unanimous  consent ;  orth 
midable  body  ot  Papists,  like  Cadmus 
men,  rose  out  of  the  ground,  and  in  a* 
the  throats  of  all  true  Protrslants  inthi 
or,  finally,  that  popery  (iropped  fr 
clouils,  {ind  got  full  possession  i>f  the 
sal  church  without  beini;  perceived 
body  till  theclear-si:,Hited  Martin  Luth 
the  happy  diseoxery  ;  for  truly  I  can 
no  other  way  to  render  it  possible 
should  c^et  adn.ittance  all  at  once,  or 
opposition,  rioi.-e.  or  troul>lr." 

'ilu'  rea'ler  may  also  learn  from  the 
.Home  whoh'Some  les'^ons  in  loi;ic  ;  U 
not  always  sati-lied  with  co^j-nt  and 
sive  arglniHiits,  but  at  times  piepa 
reader  h.r  lln'ir  just  appreriatmn,  by  d 
his  mind  to  a  proper  discrimination 
toice  and  meaning  of  logical  rules. 
am|)le,  he  thus  rcjdies  to  those  schooln 
deny  the  inconclusiveness  of  negative 

♦*  Some  negaiive  arguments  aie  as  s 
any  |)ositive  demr.nsiration  ;  lhous:h  1 
others  that  ate  frivolous  and  cliiUlis 
lor  instance,  it  is  as  strorig  as  any  posi 
nionstpiiion,  that  (ireat  Britain  ne\ 
con{[UenMl  by  the  Turks,  becau.^e  no 
has  ever  ma(!e  Uiention  of  it;  and  a  m 
sh(»uid  reluse  \o  y  iidd  to  such  a  proof 
it  is  but  a  negative  one.  would  juhtly 
to  he  cudgelled  into  better  reason.  Bi 
one  should  sdiously  maint.iin  that 
William  the  (.'onipieror  noi  Henry  VI 
ate  black  puddings  because  the  fact  is 
corded  in  any  history,  1  believe  he  wo 
get  the  rej)utation  of  a  pr»)found  wit 
Sow  lhes(?  two  specimens  njay,in  s»on 
sure,  direct  us  to  di>tin:;uish  a  good  n 
argument  Irom  a  bad  one.*' 

The  remaiuiler  i»f  the  hrst  part  of  lb 
is  devtited  to  an  examination  of  the  cl. 
of  Lutln-r.  The  second  part  contain 
joinder,  which  is  a  re|>ly  to  a  book 
*'  The  case  stated  betw  eeli  the  church  o 
and  th(!  church  of  Englarid."  The  exec 
this  work  is  highly  creditable  to  the  pub 
The  press  work,  typography,  and  pape 
a  style  to  eommand  praise  even  for  Bos 
chanics,  so  famed  for  skill  in  all  cute 
We  thank  the  publishers  for  re])roduci 
interesting  book,  and  hope  that  they  will 
honest  reward  for  so  deserving  an  under 

Od-  Other  notices  are  unavoidably  c 
out  this  month. 
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THE  TRACTARIAN  MOVEMENT. 


•Ai  Euay  on  the  Detfelopment  of  Christian 
Doctrine.  By  John  Henry  Newman, 
•Qthor  of  Lectures  on  the  Prophetical 
Office  of  the  Church.  OcuU  mei  defe- 
tenaU  in  sakUart  tuum,  et  m  eloqiiium 
jutUiia  tuiB.  New  York :  D.  Appleton 
k  CoEnpany5  200  Broadway. 


^ HE  "Essay "of  Mr. 
Newman  may  be  re- 
garded as  prominent 
among  "signs  of  the 
times."  The  fact  of 
its  appearance  indi- 
^Mes  a  favorable  moment,  at  which  to  take 
^  l^etrospective  survey  of  the  characteristic 
^^ures  of  that  movement^  which  has  re- 
^^Ited  in  the  conversion  of  the  distin- 
guished author  from  Anglican  schism  to 
^^tholic  faith  and  unity. 

Human  institutions,  unlike  the  one  of 
^iTine  origin,  undergo  mutations  and  ex- 
hibit phenomena,  regulated,  as  it  were, 
Vy  t  law  incident  to  the  very  imperfection 
Of  their  being,  near  akin  to  the  changes, 
fam  birth  to  dissolution,  taking  place  in 
Vol.  V,— No.  6.  21 


the  natural  body.  Man  passes  by  a  series 
of  transitions  from  the  cradle  to  the  tomb. 
States  rise  and  fall  in  the  gradations  of 
empire.  The  same  with  all  other  institu- 
tions of  human  origin.  We  may  extend 
j  the  illustration  from  external  features  of 
I  society,  to  schools  in  philosophy  and 
pscticfo-religious  systems.  Providence,  for 
its  own  wise  ends,  allows  the  laUer  to  run 
their  permitted  course,  and  then  closes 
upon  them  the  scene  of  life.  Emanci- 
pated truth  arises,  and  again  flourishes 
upon  their  ruins. 

Religious  innovation,  resulting  from,  or 
following  in  the  train  of  the  so-called  re- 
formation, has  deeply  and  sadly  check- 
ered the  history  of  the  last  three  cen- 
turies. But,  if  we  may  regard  the  pe- 
culiar religious  aspect  of  the  times,  and 
particularly  the  developments  of  very 
recent  years,  we  can  not  but  note  move- 
ments throughout  the  entire  ranks  of 
dissent,  amidst  the  disunited  members  of 
the  Protestant  family,  unusual  and  dis- 
similar from  any  that  have  happened 
since  proteMting  first  came  into  fkshion. 
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These  appearances  are  not  confined  to 
any  portion  or  geographical  division  of 
sects  dissenting  from  the  church,  but  ex- 
hibit themselves  in  almost  every  nation  of 
Europe ;  in  America  to  a  remarkable  de- 
gree; and  throughout  all  denominations 
and  persuasions  separated  from  the  one 
true  fold.  It  is  not  within  our  present 
purpose  to  trace  out  or  classify  these  re- 
markable, but  quite  natural  developments. 
Were  there  space  and  lime  for  the  pur- 
pose, wo  should  feel  inclined  to  show  that 
they  might  be  attributed  correctly  to  one 
or  other  of  two  compelling  impulses,  now 
active  within  every  member  of  the  Pro- 
testant body ;  one  springing  from  a  con- 
servative, the  other  from  a  radical  tend- 
ency ;  the  former  aiming  at  Catholic  unity, 
the  latter  essaying  in  "  the  lowest  deep  a 
lower  deep  "  of  error  and  unbelief.  The 
occurrences  of  our  day  enable  us  to  lay 
down  this  clnssifieation,  and  reduce  within 
it  one  and  all  of  the  unusual  developments 
in  question.  We  are  not  bound  at  pre- 
sent upon  that  course  of  inquiry.  We 
now  seek  to  illustrate  briefly  some  few 
topics,  of  great  interest,  connected  with 
the  past  and  present  annals  of  *' Angli- 
canism," as  it  is  called ;  particularly  a 
prominent  point  of  view,  in  which  may  be 
regarded  with  profit,  that  recent  and  happy 
series  of  events  which  has  resulted  in  joy 
and  thanksgiving  to  the  Culholic  heart. 
The  religious  community  of  Europe 
and  America,  of  all  grades  from  Catholic 
to  semi-infidel,  looks  on,  in  curious  and 
perplexed  wonder,  at  the  contests ;  the  bit- 
ter recriminations ;  the  varieties  of  opinion 
and  practice ;  the  unharmonious  confes- 
sions, professions  and  pretensions  exist- 
ing within  the  established  church  of  Eng- 
land and  its  affiliations.  Call  what  you 
will  that  "  thing  of  shreds  and  patches ;" 
whether  a  elatrch,  "  the  church,"  or  **  the 
reformed  Catholic  church  :"•  we  say 
call   that   body  by   whatever   name    it 

*  In  a  late  epiieopa]  addresi,  upon  a  •olemo  of- 
ficial ooeaaion,  Jl>y  the  English  ProtettaDt  bjihqp 
of  Worcef  ter,  oceurs  this  passage  : 

'*  Be  caatious  itx  the  adoption  of  terms  whieh 
kave  beoome  the  ifmbols  of  a  party.    Thoa  tke 


may  be  known  among  friends  and  ene 
mies,  all  must  admit  that  at  this  time 
it  presents  a  most  lamentable  spectacle  foi 
a  religious  community.  Its  symbols  are 
made  to  mean  nothing,  or  to  speak  every 
meaning  in  turn;  its  standards  to  rest 
upon  a  slippery  or  a  sandy  foundation, 
as  may  best  suit  the  convenience  of  those 
professing  to  abide  by  them;  its  morals 
too  easy,  and  its  ])rinciples  too  accommo- 
dating, to  suit  even  the  modern  philoso- 
pher and  fanatic !  The  position  of  this 
modern  Babel  of  creeds  and  practices^  is 
at  variance  with  every  idea  of  church 
union  and  concord. 

The  general  movement  now  taking 
place  in  every  branch  and  outpost  of  Pro- 
testantism^  to  which  we  have  alluded,  his 
evidently  communicated  its  influence  to 
the  church  of  England.  There  is  a  marked 
difference,  however,  between  the  manner 
in  which  it  affects  the  latter  body  and  its 
fellow  Protestant  sects..  The  profound 
movement  within  the  establishment  is 
indeed  conservative  for  the  most  part  in 
character,  but  yet  possesses  peculiar  and 
distinguishing  features.  Tractarianisffl, 
or  *'  Puseyism,"  as  it  has  in  a  dimimiike 
sense  been  called,  consists  not  in  the 
elimination  of  any  new  principle,  or  the 
foundation  of  a  new  system.  Its  charac- 
ter is  far  different.  It  is  but  the  continua- 
tion of  an  ancient  struggle  under  more  fa- 
vorable circumstances,  and  of  an  old  con- 
test under  a  new  name.  Arianism,  Calvin- 
ism, Lutheranism  are  titles  which  desig- 
nate, not  alone  organizations,  but  also  cer- 
tain principles,  or  innovations  upon  prin- 
ciple. Tractarianism  differs  from  all  these 
in  origin  and  the  causes  that  called  it  inio 
being.  By  it  no  new  doctrines  are  evolvedi 
no  discoveries  in  morals  or  observance 
claimed,  or  reforms  contended  for.  It  rather 
consists  in  a  claim,  that  what  already  eziaii 
should  be  acknowledged  and  brought  into 
action;  that  a  feature  of  its  youth  and 

term  CaihoHe,  as  applied  to  our  church,  can  aot 

be  olgected  to We  pray  in  the  liturgy  for 

the  good  estate  of  the  Catholic  church,  in  whioh 
case,  to  avoid  ambiguity,  it  were  to  be  wiah»J, 
perfaapi,  that    f/ntucrMi  had   been 
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minhood  should  be  admitted  as  a  promi- 
nnt  trait  in  the  old  age  of  the  establish- 
Deat.  Tractarians^  in  fine,  contend  for 
the  triumph  of  an  old  element  within  the 
body,  of  which  they  constitute  a  promi- 

fiat  wben  it  is  recollected  that  this  is,  I  believe, 
tkeonly  passage  in  the  litui|ry  in  which  thii*  term 
if  lurd,  (/or  the  creeds  can  hardlij  be  considered  a 
fori  (tf  the  liturgy O  i»  there  not  an  akkectation 
inapplyinf;  it  on  every  occasion  to  our  ritOTEST- 
Ayr  Reformed  ciii'bch?" 

The  Ent^lish  Churchman  thus  coaimcuts  u{>on 
the  advice : 

"  When  the  English  church  is  «tru&:g;linn:  to 
make  gWHl,  lN:fore  men  and  angels,  her  rijiht  to 
the  ippellulion  of  Catholic^  when  Kume  is  den y- 
iaghercluiu,  when  her  true  heiirted  Mms  would 
t>  Moa  ceasC  to  be  called  Chri>tiaus  us  Oathulict, 
vhat  heartlefi!ine<iK,  what  cruelly,  nay,  what 
treachery  is  there  in  a  |)ri>iate*s  cmiinf;  forward 
ttddeDuunein^  the  title  lur  which  the  church  is 
thwajroni/.in;:,  as  an  Arrti  taiiun  !  Wi*  suppose 
that  from  the  A>ccnsion  (»f  our  I^rd,  till  thi;*  day, 
BO  bi«bup  ever  surrendered  fur  lii.s  cnniuiunioa 
thii  first  and  j;reat  nr»ic  of  a  church.  The  bi.sliop 
of  Worceiiter,  ex  cathtdra  and  spontaneou^ly, 
watt  iurwurd  to  renounce  and  denounce  it !" 

A  eertaiu  American  **  Ht.  Itevd.,"  who  has 
been  much  before  the  public  of  late  years,  once 
iiamost  uudesirable  and  not  very  reputable:  pusi- 
tioa,  and  who  siucc  may  we  presnuje  he  con- 
ndned,  iu  te(;ai  phrase,  a«  /unclus  ojficio,  em 
piqredthc  cxpre^hion,  "  The  liifornud  Catholic 
dmdiin  England  and  America^**  in  lilsf  annual 
jmrt  before  a  convention  of  liis  late  dioce^s. 
There  is  no  calculating  to  what  heights  that  per- 
NHge  mi^ht  have  Down  ore  this,  had  not  his 
vittgs  beeo  untimely  clipped  by  hisollicial  breth- 
n. 

This  question  of  name  formally  came  up  before 
tfce  "General  Convention  of  the  l'rote>tant  F^pis- 
n^ church  in  the  United  States,"  at  Philadel- 
Hua,  in  the  house  of  clerical  and  lav  drlfsrates, 
^'ttAero,  1S45.  We  make  the  folfowin^  brief 
*>tracts  from  the  debate  on  that  occasion  : 

"The  Rev.  Dr.  Hackel  from  the  committee  on 
'icetioBS,  made  report  of  the  liht  uf  delegates  en- 
titled to  seats. 
"A  motion  was  miide  to  accept  the  report. 
"Mr.  II.  A>  Dubois,  of  Ohio,  took  exception 
to  the  report.  He  said  that  if  there  was  not  the 
■me  of  A  Romish  priest  thereupon,  there  was  at 
kasttbatof  a  person  who  styled  himself  a  '  Pres- 
b^  of  the  reformed  Catholic  church.*  None 
had  a  right  to  seata  in  this  convention  but  mem- 
knnfthe  Proteataiit  Episcopal  church. 

"The  gentlemau  was  loudly  called  to  order, 
lid  there  were  aereral  limultaneous  motions  to 
aeeept  the  rei>ort. 

"The  Rev.  President  said  that  Mr.  Dubois 
VM  eertainly  in  order.  He  was  s|>oaking  on  the 
focstion  of  the  acceptance  of  the  report. 

"A  delegate  inquired  if  Mr.  Dubois  did  notbe- 
Kere  himself  to  be  a  member  of  the  reformed  Ca- 
tholic church . 

"The  Rev.  Dr.  Strong,  of  Mass.,  said  that  he 
vu  a  presbyter  of  the  reformed  Catholic  church. 
"  Mr.  Dubois  declared  that  he  knew  no  one  as 
•  ■ember  of  this  church  but  "Protestant  Epis- 
copttlianf,'*  and  he  had  a  certain  person's  own  do- 
ehration  that  he  was  a  presbyter  of  the  reformed 
Cttholie  church  in  the  U  nited  Statea . 


nent  part^  and  are  distinguished  for  num- 
bers, influence  and  learning.  The  con- 
test^ between  them  and  their  opponents 
of  the  low-church  party,  is  not  now  begun. 
Far  otherwise.    It  has  been  fiercely  car- 

"  The  Rev.  Dr.  Brooke,  of  Cincinnati,  moved 
that  the  report  be  laid  ou  the  table. 

"  Mr.  Dubois  then  ofl'ercd  the  following : 
"  Resolvid,  That  the  style  and  title  of  this 
church  is  the  Protestant  Kpi>copal  church  in  the 
United  .States.  .  .  .  A  name  was  not  always 
a  shadow  ;  it  is  sometimes  a  thin  jr.  There  were 
important  legal  ri»ht<  dependent  upon  the  name 
I  of  *  Protestant  Episcopal.*  A^uin,  he  was  op- 
I  posed  to  the  inilefinite  iK)«tponcnK-nt,  because 
^uch  action  was  liable  to  niiscunHtruction — it 
might  be  thou>;lit  that  the  rcnvi  nlii  n  wm^  indif- 
ferent to  au  apparent  trnilency  tdwaids  lloniish 
corruption.  It  was  usi'lfss  to  disjiniso  the  nature 
of  the  questions  which*  wt-re  to  ci me  up.  We 
must  prepare  by  prayer.  The  jpu-'.tii.n  niu>t 
come,  and  come  upon  its  merits,  l^-t  un  meet  it 
and  all  >imilar  <|ue<>tions  nianlully.  Inform  the 
church  that  we  an;  lirm  in  Pnitr<>{unt  principle, 
and  are  not  to  be  sold  to  liume.  Wc  niu»t  ex- 
press an  opinion  to  prevent  niiscc  n^tnicticn. 

"The  Itev.  Dr.  Tynir  said  that  thr  de-iirnation 
of  the  church  was  the  Protestant  Epi-^copal ;  the 
term  was  stereotyped;  e\ery  one  knows  it;  it 
is  on  every  document  i^sued  ;  that  was  the  lirst 
division  ol  the  resolution  ;  he  would  dismiss  that ; 
the  ticcond  branch  was  entirely  dilVerent ;  that  re- 
ferred to  documents;  if  to  public  d<;euments  of  the 
church,  there  was  no  ditVerence  of  opinion  *.  as  the 
term  Protestant  Episcopal  was  always  used  ;  but 
private  and  irresi>onsiljle  documents  were  another 
matter.  It  was  a  matter  of  pirfcet  iuditl'ereuce  to 
him  what  title  the  writers  a^aumed. 

"  Mr.  Duboi«  proposed  to  withdraw  the  resolu- 
tion, provided  the  subject  should  be  referred  to  a 
committee. 

•*The  Rev.  Professor  O^ilby  declared  his  de- 
termination toclaim  the  title  ol  a  presbyter  of  the 
reformed  Catholic  church,  the  holy  Catholic 
church,  or  the  Catholic  church,  subject  to  restric- 
tion from  no  power  whatever. 

"The  Rev.  Mr.  Dobb,  of  Ohio,  proposed  that 
the  whole  subject  be  referred  to  a  committee. 

"The  Rev.  Dr.  Mason,  of  N.  C,  discounte- 
nanced all  action  upon  the  subject  of  mere  namrs. 
Reiug  all  Catholics,  and  all  Protestants,  it  was 
idle  and  useless  to  makea  dcclaiationof  what  wc 
were.  The  cr(*ed  established  enuuirh.  Theecn- 
vention  could  not  carry  into  elfect  such  an  enact- 
ment as  was  proposed.  The  rrsolution  was  worse 
than  a  nullity.  It  nullifies  itself.  He  beseeched 
tlie  house  to  pause  before  it  took  action  <ui  indi- 
vidual conduct  of  such  mattei  s.  It  was  inijiossiblc 
to  say  where  it  would  end. 

««  Mr.  William  H.  Macfarland,  of  Va.,  admon- 
ished the  mover  and  his  supi>orters  that,  by  pass- 
ing the  resolution  in  its  present  shape,  and  at  the 
present  time,  they  might  withdraw  from  the  ad- 
vocacy of  the  piinciple  they  sought  to  establish, 
many  who  were  with  them  very  heartily  in  sen- 
timent. He  moved  that  the  member  who  oflTered 
the  resolution  have  power  to  withdraw  the  same, 
and  called  for  the  question. 

"  The  motion  waa  carried." 
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rted  on  since  a  period  not  long  after  the 
very  origin  of  the  establishment  itself. 
This  will  appear  from  the  most  reliable 
and  accessible  historical  data.  The  con- 
tinued commotion^  amidst  conflicting  ele- 
ments, that  has  existed  within  the  church 
of  England,  although  assuming  from  time 
to  time  a  variety  of  appearance,  may  yet 
be  viewed  under  one  aspect.  It  has  been 
a  perpetual  controversy  between  two  con- 
tradictory tendencies,  by  their  very  nature 
and  character  unable  to  co-exist  in  the 
same  individual  or  system,  and  we  can 
not  surely  wonder  if,  amidst  the  internal 
conflict,  the  body  thus  torn  and  agitated 
exhibits  marks  of  a  feverish  and  fitful  ex- 
istence. All  the  contests  in  the  English 
church,  since  its  separation  from  unity, 
bpringing  from  this  or  that  circumstance, 
under  one  or  the  other  leader,  and  ac- 
tuated as  they  have  been  from  diverse 
impulses,  yet  arrange  themselves  under 
the  banner  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  op- 
posites.  Minor  opinions,  distinctions, 
and  controversies  give  way  to  the  pre- 
ponderance of  that  one  theme,  the  main 
and  influential  cause  of  all  the  strife. 
Catholicism  and  CxLviffisM  are  the  two 
contending  powers.  The  ecclesiastical 
historian  tells  us  of  a  heresy  in  the  first 
ages  of  the  church,  which  maintained  the 
existence  of  two  principles,  of  light  and 
of  darkness.  That  good  and  evil  held  a 
united,  and  yet  divided  reign  in  the  soul, 
and  that  the  will  took  its  direction  as 
either  one  or  the  other  of  the  counter 
powers  predominated.  In  the  same  man- 
ner truth  and  error  have  ever  contended  to- 
gether, within  the  bosom  of  the  Protestant 
establishment  of  England,  for  the  mastery. 
We  may  trace  the  struggle  in  its  history, 
its  confessions,  its  discipline,  its  rites,  its 
rubrics,  and  the  works  of  its  standard 
bishops  and  divines.  The  writings  of  the 
English  church  of  successive  eras  of  the 
reigns  of  Henry,  Edward,  Elizabeth, 
James,  Charles,  and  their  successors, 
are  now  continually  quoted,  as  we  well 
know,  by  men  of  extreme  opinions,  both 
of  the  Anglican  and  American  Episcopal 


churches,  to  sustain  dogmas  and 
ments  upon  religious  topics  the  Terj 
odes  of  each  other.  The  tractaria: 
Anglican  authority  in  abundance 
ing  his  view  of  the  "  articles,"  am 
other  points  of  doctrine  and  disc 
The  ultra-Protestant  of  his  chui 
turn,  finds  among  the  most  orthod 
lars  of  the  establishment  in  forme: 
Calvinist  progenitors  of  the  true  C 
school.  Examples  in  abundance  ] 
themselves.  Dr.  Pusey  appends 
celebrated  sermon,  "  The  Holy  Eu 
a  comfort  to  the  penitent,"  as  pub 
extracts  from  the  "  Homily  on  the 
mem,"  and  from  the  works  of  no  lei 
thirty-six  early  Anglican  divines,  ni 
of  them  bishops,  favoring  his  view 
real  presence.  The  '*  Tracts  for  the  1 
are  made  to  dcpt^nd  in  a  great  m< 
by  their  able  authors,  upon  proof  i 
from  Anglican  authority.  They 
part,  an  ingenious  compilation  of 
dents  from  the  archives  of  the  est 
ment.  The  opponents  of  tractariai 
ions,  at  the  i?ame  time,  are  equal! 
fident  in  their  appeals  to  the  past  I 
and  records  of  Ihcir  church.  Not  o 
but  they  even  profess  to  find  in  ih 
tory  and  those  records  ample  am 
convincing  reasons  why  their  mo 
iholic  fellow-meinbcrs  should  be  ex 
from  participation  in  the  substantii 
things  of  their  common  mother, 
would  even  approjmatc  the  establic 
altogether,  wore  power  at  hand  at 
proportion  with  the  authority  forso 
The  champions  of  opposing  opini< 
the  strife  now  being  waged,  as  seldi 
fore  have  contended  hostile  sects, 
weapons  for  the  fraternal  (!)  struggl 
one  and  the  same  armory. 

We  have  said  that  the  contest 
menced  from  a  period  soon  after  th 
of  Protestantism  in  England ;  a  p 
that  may  readily  be  sustained.  Th 
lish  church  ceased,  indeed,  with  i- 
aration  from  the  holy  see,  to  be  C 
in  spirit ;  Henry,  in  other  respect 
no  "  reformer,"  and,  although  th( 
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ciple  of  change  was  introduced  with  his  I 
great  innovation  upon  the  gradation  of  ' 
ecclesiastical  authority,  still,  under  his  j 
headship  and  during  his  reign.  Catholic  > 
doctrines,  practices  and  forms  were  mostly  i 
reiaiaed.  The  church  under  him  was  not 
entirely  Protestant.  Of  all  the  then  separ- 
ated bodies,  it  was  ! 


His  iron  hand  warded  off  the  influence 
from  the  eccentric  efforts  reformers  were 
thpQ  tnaking  throughout  the  countries  of 
iheroniinent.     By  his  "  six  articles,-'  he 
confirmed  all  the  leading  tenets  of  tlie  Ca- 
tholic creed.     He  retained  the  mass,  al- 
ihough  in  a  mutilated  form ;  the  use  of  sa- 
cred emblems,  and  nearly  the  entire  round 
ofCaiholic  observances.    A  Catholic  suc- 
cessor might,  with  an  almost  imperceptible 
change,  have  reestablished  the  ancient 
worship,  as  popular  feelinif  was  strongly 
in  its  favor.   We  must  look  at  more  rec«.;nt 
hirtoryfor  the  period  at  which  C.ilviiiism 
obtaioeil  a  foothold  in  England.   Ed  ward's 
short  reign   was  disastrous  to  rehij^ion. 
The  externals  of  the  old  faith  underwmt 
pillage  and  destruction.    Christian  nrclii- 
lecture  and  decoration  suffered  almost  a 
death  blow.    Through  the  efforts,  and  at 
the  instigation  of  (.-ranmer,  the  inlUieui^e 
of  the  "reformers"   began  to  tell  upon 
doctrine  and  worship.     An  entire  revolu- 
tion took  place  in  religious  polity  as  i'ar 
as  government  could  influence  the  faith 
of  the  nation.   England  on  a  sudden  found 
herself  Calvinistic.    But  the  death  of  the 
royal  puppet  checked  the  career  of  ("'ran- 
mer.   He  saw  the  reformed  edifice,  raised 
at  such  expense  and  labor,  crumblo  away 
with  speed  such  as  had  attended  its  erec- 
tion.   So  effectually  was  all  trace  of  Cran- 
mer's   innovations  removed   during  the 
reign  succeeding,  that,  at  the  accession  of 
Elizabeth,  England  had  to  be  made  Pro- 
testant anew.    During  her  reign,  Calvin- 
ism first  obtained  a  permanent  foothold  in 
England.    Its  elements  had,  indeed,  first 
been  introduced  by  favor  of  Cranmer. 
Those  most  forward  in  making  the  Eng- 
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lish  church  such  as  it  was  at  the  death 
of  Edward  became  open  participators  in 
Cranmer's  rebellion,  and  prudently  expa- 
triated themselves  af  the  accession  of  the 
sovereign  against  whose  right  to  the  crown 
they  had  conspired.  Among  them  were 
included  many  ministers  of  Edward's  re- 
forined  church  ;  others,  also  ministers  of 
that  body,  eijually  obnoxious  on  the 
ground  of  conspiracy  and  disaffection,  bui 
not  as  fully  favoring  the  designs  of  ultra- 
reformers  upon  the  English  church,  also 
banish(^  tliomselvos  beyond  the  power  of 
Mnry.  The  ♦xilfcl  clrrgy,  of  either  party, 
found  homos,  as  chance  direclnd.  in 
Franco,  Flanders,  nnd  cities  of  CJerniany 
and  Swiizorland;  of  the  latter,  espocially 
at  Frankfort  and  ("lonova.  The  Calvin 
istic  tendency  amon^'  the  greater  number 
was  thus  stren^fihened,  while  the  more 
moderate,  perhaps  in  part  from  a  spirit  of 
contradiction,  foil  back  more  strongly  upon 
Catholic  views.  A  controversy  in  conse- 
quence, unox:innp!od  for  virulence,  aros«^ 
among  this  handful  of  strangers  in  a 
strango  land.  A  Protestant  historian  of 
standing  reniarKs  :  **  It  is  hardly  credible 
what  heats  and  divisions,  factions  and  par- 
lies, these  pprsonal  quarrels  occasioned 
among  a  party  of  strangers,  to  the  scan- 
dal of  relii;ion  and  their  own  reproach 
with  the  pooplo  among  whom  they  lived.'' 
It  may  well  be  supposed  that  the  exiled 
ministers  returned  to  England  upon  the 
arrcssion  of  Kli/abeth,  in  no  very  amiable 
mood  for  harmony  as  members  of  the 
same  establishment,  and  professors  of  the 
same  faith.  **  Puritanism  "  dates  from 
Frankfort  as  to  its  principles  and  dis- 
tinctive features;  the  fwme  was  subse- 
quently applied  in  1562.  The  expatriated 
ministers  brought  it  with  them  as  an  ele- 
ment into  the  English  church  as  recon- 
strurtod  by  Elizabeth.  It  is  almost  need- 
less to  add  that  the  terms  Calvinist  and 
Puritan  have  been  from  thence  synony- 
mous, at  least  in  England.  During  the 
long  reign  of  the  new  queen,  two  parties 
are  definitely  to  be  traced  in  religious  af- 
fairs.   Elizabeth  inclined  to  favor  the  old 
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faith,  but  especially  Cattiolic  discipline 
and  ceremonies.  She  found  staunch  sup- 
porters and  opponents  equally  violent 
among  the  Puritans. '  The  queen  favored 
the  former,  as  the  history  of  the  reign 
shows,  while  the  latter  experienced  severe 
opposition  in  every  attempt  to  carry  out 
their  peculiar  views.  The  English  church 
was  once  again  remodelled.  Many  of  the 
statutes  of  Edward  VI  were  restored.  A 
book  of  common  prayer,  from  the  second 
or  amended  prayer  book  of  Edward's 
roign,  was  formed,  but  with  alterations  and 
additions.  It  was  purposely  left  obscure 
and  ambiguous  in  many  particulars,  partly 
at  the  instance  of,  and  in  deference  to  the 
queen,  and  in  part  through  the  ingenuity 
of  the  clerical  compilers,  who  endeavored 
roverlly  to  frame  particular  passages  so  as 
to  admit  of  different  senses.  Many  Cath- 
olic features  were  thus  in  effect  engrafted 
upon  Edward's  more  Calvinistic  volume. 
The  new  prayer  book  was  ordered  by  legis- 
lative act  alone  to  be  used  in  churches  as 
tiie  form  for  public  service.  Elizabeth 
also  caused  many  of  the  external  forms 
and  features  of  Catholic  worship  to  be  re- 
tained. The  "Thirty-Nine  Anicles" 
were  about  tiie  same  time  constructed 
from  Cranmer's  formulary,  consisting  of 
forty-two.  Several  omissions  and  amend- 
ments were  made,  which  had  the  eflect  of 
rendering  some  features  less  harsh,  and 
introducing  more  than  oneambiguity  since 
taken  advantage  of.  The  articles,  in  their 
present  form,  were  adopted  by  the  convo- 
cation of  15G2,  and  subsniuently  by  act 
of  parliament  in  the  13th  year  of  Eliza- 
hnth.  They  are  generally  classed  by  wri- 
u*rs  on  symbolism  among  Calvinistic 
formularies.  They  have,  however,  been 
made  to  serve  the  purposes  of  the  Lu- 
theran, the  Arminian,  and  others  holding 
opinions  the  most  diverse.  The  greatest 
latitude  of  interpretation  has  since  been 
sanctioned  or  permitted.  The  more  Cal- 
vinistic articles  have  been  made  to  bear 
pven  a  Catholic  sense.  By  the  same  con- 
vocation of  1562,  many  other  important 
regulations  for   the   new  establishment 


were  adopted.  Among  them,^ 
was  required  to  the  liturgy,  < 
and  discipline.  This  last  reguH 
aimed  at  the  Puritans.  The  pra\ 
and  articles  had  not  been  modell 
manner  to  suit  their  uhra  views,  ac 
also  demanded  a  more  thorough  ref 
every  branch  of  discipline  and  w( 
They  refused  subscription  and  confo 
and  yet  managed,  throughout  thf 
reign  of  the  queen,  to  keep  their  p< 
in  the  establishment,  in  the  face 
royal  authority  and  penal  laws.  Z 
the  promotion  of  their  principlefl 
with  them  the  sanction  of  seeming 
to  the  inconsistency  of  tenacious 
ence  to  a  communion,  with  whose 
lished  doctrine  and  discipline  tbei 
were  at  variance.  They  had  rei 
with  the  obstinacy  of  fanaticism,  ti 
lutionize  the  English  church.  T 
suit,  in  a  measure,  justified  their 
Subsequent  events  conformed  the 
ards  and  practices  of  the  English  ( 
more  nearly  to  the  model  desired  by 
at  least  ambiguity  of  interpretatio 
admitted  by  recognised  authority, 
allowed  the  continuance  within  the  < 
of  those  holding  opposite  opinioi 
sentiments.  The  conflict  within  ' 
tablishment,  during  the  reign  of  Elis 
was  confined  to  discipline  and  cerec 
At  the  convocation  of  ]  562,  a  petiti< 
presented  from  thirty-two  of  the 
representatives  of  the  Puritan  body,  J 
the  use  of  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  bs 
kneeling  at  sacrament,  copes,  sui 
gowns,  saints'  days,  festivals  and 
days,  "bearing  the  name  of  a  crei 
This  petition  was  wholly  neglected 
convocation;  it  serves,  however, 
present  connection  to  show  the  po 
contention  between  the  parties 
established  church  at  that  early  i 
Encroachments  by  the  Puritans  wei 
paratively  slight  during  the  reign  of , 
The  church  for  the  most  part  und 
prince  preserved  its  more  Catholicfe 
It  would  have  been  happy  indeed  1 
cause  of  piety  and  good  morals  ha 
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influence  been  in  other  respects  equally 
stationary^  but  it  was  attended  with  most 
disastrous  results  during  several  reigns. 
Indeed  the  history  of  the  establishment 
bears  out  the  assertion  that,  whenever  the 
Catholic  element  has  preponderated  within 
it,  piety  and  religion  most  flourished,  and 
trice  vena  during  the  prevalence  of  the  op- 
posing opinions.    Every  tyro  in  history 
is  familiar  with  the  religious  strusrgles  of 
(he  reign  of  the  first  Charles.    In  them  we 
trace  a  continued  collision  between  the 
conservative  churchman  and  the  Puritan. 
Under  the  primate  Laud,  a  surprii^ing  re- 
action took  place  in  favor  of  the  former, 
unfortunate  and  unsatisfactory  in  result, 
but  an  evident  proof  of  the  Catholic  feel- 
ing that  would  have  developed  itself  further 
in  the  Anglican  church,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  pressure  of  the  Puritan  faction.    Re- 
ligious enmity,  as  well  as  political  hostili- 
ty, succeeded   in   the  overthrow   of  the 
church  and  government  under  Cromwell, 
and  the  same,  but  in  an  opposite  direction, 
jointly  triumphed  at  the  restoration.  Then 
tbp  Catholic  principle  once  more  assumed 
a  decided  superiority,  which  was  again 
lost  in  the  sort  of  religious,  as  well  as  po- 
litical,  compromise  attending  the  settle- 
ment of  the  English  crown  upon  William 
of  Orange.    That  compromise  was  not  so 
much  injurious  to  the  establishment  from 
actual  innovation,  as  from  the  introduction 
of  that  latitudinarian  spirit  that  has  since 
prevailed    and    commanded    acceptance. 
The  household  of  the  English  church  has 
since  continued   to    be    divided    among 
wrangling  tenets,  whose  jarrings,  recrimi- 
nations, and  mutual  retaliations,  there  is 
no  authority  to  suppress.    We  have  been 
somewhat  particular  in  describing  the  first 
array  of  the  Catholic  and  Calvinistic  prin- 
ciples against  each  other  within  the  Pro- 
lestant  church  of  England.     We  do  not 
propose  to  trace  more  accurately,  at  this 
time,  the  long  and  bitter  contest  which, 
with    alternate    defeat    and    advantage, 
brings  the  history  of  the  estabhshment 
down  to  the  immediate  rise  of  the  "  An- 
glo Catholic  "  movement  of  pur  day. 


The  "Tractarian"  movement  origin- 
ated about  the  year  1833,  and  is  but  a 
chapter  in  the  history  of  that  same  strug- 
gle we  have  attempted  to  trace,  from  its 
origin,  tlirough  some  of  its  most  promi- 
nent phases.  In  it  the  Catholic  and  Cal- 
vinistic  principles  still  lead  the  contest.  It 
is  not  now,  however,  a  struggle  for  mere 
supremacy.  The  contest,  on  one  side, 
possesses  a  peculiar  and  more  noble  fea- 
ture. We  must  seek  its  motive  and 
impulse  in  the  religious  and  political  his- 
tory of  the  period  just  prior  to  the  above 
year. 

State  connection  has  proved,  at  the 
same  time,  the  protection  and  bane  of  the 
English  church.  It  prolon2:s  the  cohesion 
of  its  parts,  but  the  ruin  of  its  more  spir- 
itual features.  The  establishment  con- 
tinued in  apparent  vigor  during  the  first 
decades  of  the  pres»*nt  rentury,  even  whilst 
the  destructive  agency  of  dissent  and  dis- 
sension was  busy  at  its  vitals.  In  the 
I  cold  and  shepy  indiflerence  which  had 
fallen  upon  its  heads  and  main  nieni]»prs, 
the  progress  of  ihe  internal  enemy  was 
not  appreciated,  if  perceived.  The  state 
continued  the  even  tenor  of  its  support 
and  connection.  This  contributed  to  the 
feeling  of  security.  It  required  a  shock 
to  arouse  the  attention  of  the  slumbering 
churchman  to  his  dang(*r.  Such  an  in- 
centive arose.  Events,  almost  revolu- 
tions, foUoAving  fast  upon  each  other, 
gave  warning  aftcT  warning  of  the  im- 
pending danger.  Among  the  most  promi- 
nent were  political  occurrences,  the  in- 
creased latitude  of  non-conformity,  and 
open  dissent.  By  the  former  government 
became  unable  to  continue,  as  theretofore, 
its  exclusive  and  engrossing  favoritism 
for  the  establishment.  The  Catholic  and 
"dissenter"  had  made  their  power  tell 
upon  the  legislative  body.  The  emanci- 
pated victims  of  penal  law  were  founJ 
sitting,  in  the  commons,  on  the  same* 
bench  with  the  sworn  supporter  of  the 
law-church.  Other  voices,  besides  that 
of  the  churchman,  began  to  exert  with 
force  influence   upon  the   debates  and 
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nioasur«»s  of  parliament,  the  policy  of  the 
crown  and  conduct  of  the  ministry.  The 
rep^Ml  of  tho  "  test  and  corporation  "  acts 
in  18"28,  "Catholic  emancipation"  in 
1^*29,  thp  "roforni  bill  "  of  1831 ,  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Irish  bishoprics  by  the 
act  of  government  in  18:^3,  and  other 
measures,  opened  the  eyes  of  memlwrs  of 
I  he  estahli>linicnl  to  ihf  fact  thai  a  new 
om  had  arisen  in  tin?  history  of  British 
ecTlrsiastiral  liiri>laiion.  Other  causes 
aided  in  (  p"nin:j  iheir  eyes.  Within  the 
ciuirch  itself,  also,  a  new  and  startling 
spirit  of  innovation  had  arisen.  Writers 
wiihin  her  pJile,  eccle.-iasiiral  and  lay, 
under  iinplieJ  or  permissive  sanction, 
besjan  to  iiidulire  in  a  latitude  of  discus- 
sion and  su::iicstion  full  of  danger.  Hy 
lliiMM  wo:e  disseminated  disdain  for  au- 
thority, a  t:isi<^  for  rationalizing  tlieology, 
hostility  to  the  the(;ry  of  *•  church  and 
state,"  a  desire  for  reform  of  the  esiahlish- 
meiit,  fjr  e.\pun;aiion  of  her  Irturiry,  and 
deep  disirnst  Avlth  her  alleged  abuses,  cor- 
ruptions and  ernirs.  Propo^aN  wire  oven 
put  forth  gravely,  and  discussed,  for  the 
abolition  of  the  creeds,  especially  the 
Athanasi.in.  the  removal  of  all  mention  of 
ihe  blessf  J  Trinity,  and  for  other  changes, 
e<]ually  starilin'T,  in  the  public  worship. 
Tho  rapid  progress  of  actual  dissent  ap- 
pealed als.),  with  startling  enerijy,  to  the 
instinct  of  self-preservation.  Religion  had 
fallen  into  contempt,  piety  Avas  at  a  low 
»'bb,  the  established  clergy  were  despised 
by  the  people  and  the  nation.  Among 
the  great  body  of  that  ministry,  and  of 
their  charge,  all  enthusiasm,  life,  activity, 
and  zeal  in  the  things  of  religion,  were 
abandoned.  The  growing  depravity  was 
looked  upon  by  that  large  portion  of  the 
English  church  with  a  stupid,  indifferent 
eye.  Not  so,  however,  with  churchmen 
of  every  grade. 

The  abode  of  learning  that  had  been 
last  to  relinquish  the  faith  of  England's 
better  days  was  first  to  exhibit  a  spirit 
equal  to  the  growing  emergency.  Oxford 
came  forward  in  the  time  of  trial.  It  was 
perceived,  by  sagacious  meo  of  that  uni- 


versity, that  state  protection  had  become 
a  broken  reed,  and  no  longer  to  be  relied 
ui>on  ;  also  that  the  ''  church  of  England" 
must  trust  alone  to  her  own  recuperative 
energies.  What  barrier  could  be  effectu- 
ally opposed  to  the  daring  progress  of 
error,  dissent,  and  disaffection  ?  This 
was  the  first  and  great  question.  Some- 
thing to  revive  the  vital  Hfo,  wiihin  the 
English  church  herself,  was  imperatively 
demanded.  The  cause  that  had  driven 
the  Methodists  and  others  from  her  ranks 
was  still  active,  and  threatened  greater 
defections,  unless  a  remedy  might  in  time 
be  discovered  and  a ji plied.  No  element, 
prevalent  in  the  establishment  in  iis  then 
position,  seemed  available  to  that  end. 
The  IVotestanl  princij>Io  had  been  already 
too  often  tried — in  fact,  was  then  prevail- 
ing— and  had  been  the  influential  agent 
in  the  trt^ubles  and  corruptions  so  much 
deplored.  It  were,  therefore,  folly  to  look 
for  nli(f  in  that  direction.  In  the  ex- 
tremity was  appealed  to,  that  wise  and 
time-honored  maxim,  of  "judging  the 
future  by  the  past."  They  did  look  back 
for  guidance,  and,  with  irreat  result*,  as 
the  event  has  shown.  Thrt)ugh  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Oxford  movement  the  Catholic 
element  wiihin  the  church  was  not  alone 
drawn  out  from  its  obscurity  and  lurking 
places,  but  Catholic  antiquity  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  annals  were  ultimately  appealed  to 
lor  other  resources,  with  which  to  oppose 
the  destructive  advance  and  progress  of 
ultra-Protestantism.  That  movement  has 
grown  to  great  magnitude,  but  obscurity 
prevails  in  many  minds  as  to  its  history, 
character,  and  results. 

The  agitation  sprang  from  small  be- 
ginnings. A  very  few  learned  and  retired 
members  of  the  university,  mostly  men 
not  far  advanced  in  hfe,  formed  the  first 
nucleus  of  the  tractarian  party.  They 
were  Messrs.  Newman,  Froude,  Keble, 
Rose,  Percival,  and  Palmer.  Conferences 
took  place  among  them  in  the  latter  part 
of  1833,  which  resulted  in  no  specific 
arrangements,  but  in  a  full  concurrence, 
as  expressed  jn  the  words  of  one  of  those 
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gentlemen,  ''as  to  the  necessity  of  some 
mode  of  comhioed  action,  and  the  expe- 
diency of  circulating  tracts  or  publications 
•a  ecclesiastical  subjects,  intended  to  in- 
Golcate  sound  and  enlightened  principles 
of  attachment  to  the  church."    Special 
attention  was  at  this  time  given  to  the 
preparation  of  some  basis  of  union,  and 
resulted  in  "  Sus^s^estions  for  the  formation 
(fan  auoeialioii  of  friends  of  the  church"  a 
document  which   was    adopted    as    the 
groundwork  of  further  proceedings.    It 
concluded  as  follows : 

"  OBJECTS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

''1.  To  maintain  pure  and  inviolate  tlie 
doctrines,  the  services,  and  the  discipline 
of  the  church ;  that  is,  to  withstand  all 
cliange  which  involves  the  denial  and 
suppression  of  doctrine,  a  departure  from 
pmnitive  practice  in  religious  oflices,  or 
innovation  upun  the  apostohc  preroga- 
UTes,  order,  and  commission  of  bishops, 
priests,  and  deacons. 

"2.  To  afford  churchmen  an  oppor- 
tanity  of  exchanging  their  sentiments,  and 
co-operating  together  on  a  large  scale." 

These  *'  suggtjstions "   were    at    once 
printed  and  circulated.      The  intention 
then  was  to  extend  the  society,  not  to  Ox- 
fiud  alone,  but  to  all  England.  This  plan 
WM  abandoned,  yet  the  results  of  the  pub- 
lication acted  as  encouragement  to  further 
exertion.    It  had   been   responded  to  in 
Tarious  parts  of  England.    The  next  step 
taken  was  with  the  int(>nt  "  to  obtain  some 
pkdge  of  loyalty  and  attachment  to  ancient 
principles,"  so  as  to  *'  inspire  mutual  con- 
fidence, and   reunite    the   scattered  and 
despondent  friends  of  religion."    A  decla- 
TUion,  in  the  shape  of  an  address  to  the 
"archbishop  of  Canterbury,"  to  be  sub- 
scribed by  the  English  clergy,  was  devised 
for  the  purpose.    In  that  address  occurs 
the  annexed  passage: 

''  At  a  time  when  events  are  daily  pass- 
ing before  us,  which  mark  the  growth 
of  latitudinarian  sentiments,  and  the  ig- 
norance which  prevails  concerning  the 
spiritual  claims  of  the  church,  we  are 
especially   anxious   to   lay  before   your 


Grate  the  assurance  of  our  devoted  ad- 
herence to  the  apostolical  doctrine  and 
poUty  of  the  church  over  which  you  pre- 
side, and  of  which  we  are  ministers ;  and 
our  deep-rooted  attachment  to  that  vene- 
rable liturgy,  in  which  she  has  imbodied,. 
in  the  language  of  ancient  piety,  the 
orthodox  and  primitive  faith." 

This  document,  after  some  delay  and 
hesitation,  received  the  signature  of  seven 
thousand  of  the  clergy  of  the  establish- 
ment, as  is  asserted,  and  was  presented 
to  the  Protestant  primate  in  February, 
1834.  A  lay  address  to  the  same  dignitary 
was,  upon  subsequent  suggestion,  pre- 
pared, and  having  received,  as  is  alleged, 
two  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  signa- 
tures, was  presented  in  May  of  the  same 
year.  These  results  demonstrated  to  the 
originators  of  the  movement  at  Oxford 
that  public  attention  was  aroused,  and 
that  they  had  reason  to  anticipate  warm 
and  extended  support  in  their  efforts  for 
the  resuscitation  of  the  establishment. 
From  this  point  of  time  more  l)old  and 
active  counsels  were  adopted.  The  move- 
ment, in  fact,  took  a  new  direction,  not  at 
the  outset  in  the  least  anticipated.  In  the 
attempt  to  "  maintain  pure  and  inviolate 
the  doctrines,  the  services,  and  the  disci- 
pline of  the  church,"  examinations  of 
those  *'  doctrines  "  and  '*  services,"  and 
of  that  "discipline,"  led  to  new  and  more 
Catholic  impressions,  as  to  the  apostolic 
doctrine  and  polity,  and  the  orthodox 
and  primitive  I'aith.  The  publication  of 
**  Tracts  for  the  Times"  contributed  main- 
ly to  give  affairs  this  new  direction.  We 
hav^ot  space  to  dwell  upon  the  Hamp- 
den controversy  at  Oxford,  and  other 
important  events,  all  tending  to  invest  the 
movement  with  more  anxious  importance. 
Thousands  of  those  who  adhered  to  it  in- 
its  first  stages,  and  had  approved  or  joined 
in  the  clerical  or  lay  petitions,  fell  away> 
or  became  zealous  enemies,  when  the 
"  tracts"  had  become  the  absorbing  object 
of  attention  and  opposition.  The  authors 
of  those  able  papers  experienced  persecu- 
tion, as  well  public  as  private.     They. 
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were  not,  however,  to  be  deterred  from 
the  work,  but  boldly  and  skilfully  pursued 
their  course.  Divers  publications  were 
attempted  in  connection,  as  the  *'  British 
Critic"  and  others,  but  the  "tracts"  are 
the  main  and  only  safe  exponent  of  tract- 
arian  opinions  and  views.  Their  history 
is  that  of  ihe  subsequent  portion  of  the 
"Anglo-Catholic"  movement.  One  oc- 
currence, prior  to  the  commencement  of 
those  papers,  paved  the  way  for  their 
subsequent  influence.  A  theological  so- 
ciety was  formed,  in  1835,  under  the 
auspices  of  Dr.  Pusey,  the  meetings  being 
held  at  his  house,  of  which  Mr.  Newman 
and  Mr.  Oakeley  became  prominent  mem- 
bers. Theological  essays  were  read  before 
it,  several  of  which  were  afterwards  im- 
bodied  with  the  "  tracts."  The  meetings 
were  frequent,  and  attended  by  large 
numbers  of  bachelors  and  masters  of  the 
various  colleges  of  the  university.  The 
"tracts"  commenced  and  pursued  the 
oven  tenor  of  their  way,  increasing  in 
interest  and  Catholic  feeling  as  they  ad- 
vanced, amidst  the  admiration  and  wonder 
of  all,  the  applause  of  the  few,  and  the 
censure  of  the  many.  The  bishops  and 
dignitaries  of  the  establishment,  for  the 
most  part,  stood  aloof  from  the  contro- 
versy. They  seemed  disposed  to  favor, 
indirectly,  the  publication,  until  public 
clamor  compelled  them  to  interfere.  We 
will  see  presently  the  motive  for  that  tacit 
acquiescence.  The  famous  tract.  No.  90, 
appeared  in  1841.  A  perfect  hurricane  of 
indignation  arose  from  every  part  of  the 
kingdom, and  even  from  beyond  its  bound- 
aries. In  it  joined  equally  the  Calvlkist, 
the  Socinian,  the  Rationalist,  and  the 
dissenter  of  every  grade,  within  and  with- 
out the  English  church.  The  cries, 
"  popery,"  "  Romanism,"  &c.  &c.,  arose 
from  every  side.  The  previous  eighty- 
nine  tracts  became  involved  in  the  same 
sweeping  condemnation  with  the  last  and 
most  obnoxious  of  the  series.  The  Eng- 
lish episcopacy  could  no  longer  stand 
apart.  Public  clamor  obliged  it  to  inter- 
fere.   An  mtimation  from  the  bishop  of 


Oxford  suspended  the  further  pablicatkni 
of  "Tracts  for  the  Time?,"  but  too  lafe, 
for  they  had  already  done  their  work.  The 
series  closed,  indeed,  with  No. 90 ;  not  so, 
however,  their  effects.  We  have  reason 
to  anticipate,  with  the  blessing  of  Provi- 
dence, continued  results.  It  seems  an 
anomaly,  in  connection  with  the  subse- 
quent condemnations,  that  the  publication 
of  writings,  so  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  a 
"reformed"  communipn,  should  have 
been  suffered  to  continue  so  long  by  the 
only  authorized  guardians  of  its  Protestant 
faith  and  discipline.  A  solution  of  the 
difficulty  will  appear  upon  a  sbght  perusal 
of  the  opinions  uf  Anglican  bishops,  given 
in  condemnation  of  tractarian  sentiments, 
after  the  publication  of  tract  00.  Nearly 
all  of  them  were  compelled  to  publish 
views  upon  the  tracts.  They  were  all,  of 
course,  condemnatory  in  part,  but  it  is  to 
be  remarked,  also,  that  nearly  all  of  them 
give  the  writers  credit  for  good  intentions 
and  pure  motives.  Their  censures  were 
partial  and  guarded,  and  several  even  ao* 
corded  to  the  tractarian  writers  high  praise 
for  having  led  the  mind  of  the  establish- 
ment back  to  "  correcter  notions  of  church 
principles  than  had  prevailed,"  and  also 
for  having  raised  '*  the  standard  of  minis- 
terial acquirement."  From  the  long  and 
apparently  intentional  delay  to  interfere, 
and  guarded  moderation  when  public 
notice  of  tractarian  peculiarities  was  forced 
upon  them,  we  may  argue  any  thing  but 
sincere  condemnation  of  the  movement  on 
the  part  of  the  Anglican  bishops.  They 
understood  how  absolute  was  the  necessity 
of  some  exciting  impulse  to  arouse  their 
church  from  the  almost  fatal  lethargy  that 
had  settled  over  it.  Thus  they  permitted, 
or  rather  favored  by  silence,  what  they 
could  not  have  prevented,  and  would  nor 
check  were  prevention  avoidable.  From 
a  correspondent  course  on  the  part  of 
others,  in  and  out  of  power,  we  may  argue' 
a  sympathy,  wider  spread  within  the  es- 
tablishment itself,  in  favor  of  the  "tracts" 
and  the  "Anglo-Catholic"  movement, 
than  is  generally  admitted,  or  at  first  ap- 
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pftrent.  Nerer  has  the  church  of  England 
experienced  a  more  severe  convulsion, 
not  even  amidst  her  acrimonious  contests 
with  the  Puritan  and  the  Roundhead.  It 
reaches  to  her  very  hearths  core. 

What  is  tractarianism  ?  is  a  question  at 
this  time  often  asked,  and  not  often  satis- 
factorily answered.  It  is  indeed  difficult 
1.0  furnish  an  adequate  definition.  The 
lerm  is  mti  veneris,  and  sug^gests  a  meaning 
"widely  different  from  the  other  various 
wnf  in  which  Protestantism  has  been  so 
fruitful.  We  have  already  alluded  to  the 
main  feature  by  which  it  is  distinguished 
from  them  all.  We  will  here  offer  a  few 
remarks  by  way  of  elucidation.  The  pre- 
carious situation  of  the  establishment  first 
aroused  attention.  A  distinct  and  con- 
sistent moral  impulse  afterwards  directed 
it.  A  resolution  was  early  adopted  to 
make  available  the  Catholic  element  still 
abiding  in  the  liturgy,  the  rubric,  the  dis- 
cipline, and  the  writings  of  the  English 
church.  Sufficient  of  that  element  re- 
mained to  direct  and  encourage  the  effort. 
The  Oxford  leaders  at  once  entered  upon 
a  diligent  study  of  that  liturgy,  which,  as 
they  have  expressed  it,  *'  imijodied  in  the 
h^nxage  qf  ancient  piety,  tite  orthodox  and 
primUhfefailk.^*  They  were  learned,  pro- 
found, and  mainly  sincere  men.  We  say 
mainly  sincere,  for  their  early  researches 
were  as  much  from  a  motive  referring  to 
an  immediate  object,  as  from  a  desire  to 
investigate  truth  for  its  own  sake.  The 
natural  course  of  investigation  led  those 
ot'Oxford  on,  fromascrutiny  into  the  traces 
of  "  orthodox  and  primitive  faith  "  within 
the  "  liturgy  "  of  their  system,  to  the  body 
of  that  faith  without  it.  Then  ensued  a 
diligent  study  of  Catholic  antiquity.  It 
was  soon  perceived  how  very  far  the  Eng- 
lish church,  as  by  law  established,  was 
from  a  primitive  model.  Evidence,  over- 
whelming in  its  character,  commanded 
adoption.  They  could  not  as  yet,  how- 
ever,  look  beyond  the  established  church 
in  whieh  they  had  been  educated  and 
nurtured.  Their  C^ndian  vision  was 
boandcd  hy  that  horizon.    Hence  we  can 


not  wonder  at  the  anxious  and  persever- 
ing attempt  to  assimilate  a  "  reformed  " 
church  and  Calvinistic  *'  articles  "  to  the 
spirit,  the  teaching,  and  the  practice  of 
primitive  times,  Utopian  as  it  may  now 
appear.  The  transformation  was  essayed 
at  the  expense  of  wonderful  ingenuity,  but 
with  manifest  ill  success.  From  the  ef- 
fort arose  the  contradictions,  inconsisten- 
cies and  disingenuous  triflings  which  have 
marred  the  otherwise  fair  features  of  the 
"tracts,"  and  reflected  presumed  suspi- 
cion upon  their  authors.  But  yet  in  ex- 
amining those  publications  the  wheat  may 
readily  be  separated  from  the  chaff. 

The  "  doctrines  of  the  tracts  "  were  ar- 
rived at  solely  from  an  investigation  of 
the  claims  of  "  historical  Christianity." 
It  was  sought  to  be  ascertained,  not 
whether  dejure  the  truths  to  be  l>olieved 
are  in  themselves  true  or  not,  but  if  de 
facto  they  are  divinely  revealed  or  not. 
The  "introduction"  to  the  "essay  "il- 
lustrates the  process  of  that  investigation. 
The  work  was  written  while  the  distin- 
guished author  yet  remained  a  Protestant 
and  a  member  of  the  establishment.  The 
rule  of  historical  interpretation,  founded 
upon  the  dictum  of  Vinceniius,  that 
"Christianity  is  what  has  been  held  al- 
ways, every  where,  and  by  all,"  quod 
semper,  quod  uhiqite,  quod  ah  omnibus,  had 
been  with  Anglican  divines  a  favorite  key 
to  the  teaching  of  primitive  times.  But  a 
"general  defect  in  its  serviceableness " 
was  felt  by  those  who  appealed  to  it. 
The  Oxford  writers  stumbled  upon  that 
obstacle.  In  the  words  of  the  introduc- 
tion : 

"  The  rule  is  more  serviceable  in  deter- 
mining what  is  not,  than  what  is  Chris- 
tianity ;  it  is  irresistible  against  Protestant- 
ism, and,  in  one  sense,  indeed,  is  irresisti- 
ble against  Uome  also,  but  in  the  same 
sense  it  is  irresistible  against  England. 
It  admits  of  being  interpreted  in  one  of 
two  ways :  if  it  be  narrowed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  disproving  the  Catholicity  of  the 
creed  of  Pope  Pius,  it  becomes  also  an  ob- 
jection to  the  Athanasian,  and  if  it  be  re- 
laxed to  admit  the  doctrines  retained  by 
the  English  churchy  it  no  longer  excludes 
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certain  doctrines  of  Rome  which  thtt 
church  denies.  It  can  not  at  once  con- 
demn Sl  Thomas  and  St.  Bernard,  and 
defend  St  Athanasius  and  St.  Gregory 
Nazianzen." 

Mr.  Newman,  with  his  fellow  laborers, 
attempted  a  new  solution : 

"  Nor  was  this  writer,"  we  quote  again 
from  the  introduction,  **  without  a  feeling 
of  the  difficulty  of  his  school;  and  he  at- 
tempted to  meet  it  by  denying  it.  He 
wished  to  maintain  that  the  sacred  doc- 
trines admitted  by  the  church  of  England 
in  her  articles  were  taught  in  primitive 
times  with  a  distinctness  which  could  not 
be  fancied  to  attach  to  the  characteristics 
of  Rome." 

The  "  distinctnets  "  so  eagerly  desired, 
and  fondly  imagined,  was  not,  however, 
to  be  arrived  at  by  any  new  construction 
of  the  dictum  of  Vincentius.    In  seeking 
"a  cofWCTWtw"  in  the  ante-Nicene  church 
for  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  it  was  found 
that  there  was  nonesuch  which  would  not 
avail  as  well  for  certain  Catholic  doctrines 
rejected  by  Protestants/  For  example:  the 
arguments  for  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
"  derived  from  the  Doxologies,"  according 
to  the  evidence  of  St.  Justin  Martyr,  "in- 
cludes the  worship  of  the  angels."    We 
quote  from  Mr.  Newman's  pages.  Again; 
purgatory  and  original  sin  are  "  two  doc-   ' 
trincs   which  are  generally  associated" 
with  the  name  of  an  early  father  from 
whom  is  drawn  the  earliest  and  most  defi- 
nite testimony  as  to  the  latter  doctrine. 
The  author  of  the  "  essay,"  while  yet  a 
Protestant,  had  also  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that,  as  to  the  eucharist,  "  scanty  as 
the  ante-Nicene  notices  may  be  of  the 
jpapal  supremacy,  they  are  both  more  nu- 
ifjierous  and  more  definite  than  the  adduci- 
btf  testimonies  in  favor  of  the  real  pre- 
seil^e."    We  have  drawn  our  preceding 
extracts  solely  from  the  "  introduction." 
The  "^say"  itself,  "on  the  develop- 
ment oF-IPBAs,"  as  stated  in  that  intro- 
duction, is  directed  towards  a  solution  of 
the  difficulty  **  which  lies  in  the  way  of 
using  the  testiiispny  of  our  most  natural 
informant  conceding  the  doctrine  and 
worship  of  Chrl8tiaiiity«  Tiz.»  the  history 


of  eighteen  hundred  years."  The  "  diffi- 
cuhy  "  appertains  to  the  investigation  of 
that  doctrine  and  worship,  especially  as  a 
historical  inquiry,  independently  of  tbe 
inspired  testimony  of  an  infallible  guide. 
We  have  the  results  actually  arrived  at  by 
the  Oxford  writers  in  the  "doctrines  of 
the  tracts." 

What  are  those  "doctrines?"     We 
have  not  space  at  present  to  refer  to  them 
at  all  in  detail.    The  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion is  worthy  of  a  separate  examination. 
Those  results  affect  nearly  if  not  every 
branch  of  Catholic  doctrine  and  obsenr- 
ance — theinfa^ibility,  authority  and  polity 
of  the  church  ;  episcopal  authority  and  its 
apostolical  character;  tradition, justifiem- 
tion,  sin  after  baptism,  purgatory,  tnn- 
substantiation,sevensacramcnts,themua, 
invocation  of  saints,  veneration  for  sacred 
emblems  and  remains,  images  and  relics, 
prayers  for  the  dead,  and  many  other  im- 
portant topics.    A  great  obstacle  in  addi* 
tion  to  the  one  we  have  dwelt  upon,  also 
stood  in  the  way  of  the  tractarian  attempt 
at  true  reform.    Like  the  old  man  in  tbe 
fable,  the  "  articles  "  were  found  clinging 
so  closely  to  the  neck  of  the  establishment, 
that  it  appeared  next  to  impossible  to 
skake  off  the  encumbrance.    An  attempt 
was,  therefore,  made  to  lighten  the  bu^ 
then,  and  make  the  English  church  as 
Catholic  as  possible  in  spite  of  the  mis- 
shapen excrescence.  Tract  90  shows  how 
far  the  attempt  was  attended  with  success. 
There  was  not  the  same  difficulty  in  using 
the  "  book  of  common  prayer  "  for  timct- 
arian  ends,  as  with  the  symbol  of  faith. 
The  prayer  book,  as  the  church  of  Eng- 
land now  has  it,  with  some  slight  subse- 
quent variations,  was  remodelled  and  re- 
constructed in  the  first  year  of  Elizabetl 
from  the  second  and  revised  prayer  boot 
of  the  5th  and  6th  of  Edward.    In  th< 
first  "  form  of  prayer,"  of  the  latter  reign 
too  many  traces  of  the  ancient  faith  am 
worship  had  been  retained.    Bucer,  at  thi 
instance  of  Calvin  and  other  contineota 
reformers,  raised  violent  objections  to  it 
then  form.    A  purgation  was  made  b; 
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command  of  E^dward,  and,  in  its  altered 
Mate,  it  was  confinned  by  parliament  as 
kving  been  "  faithfully  and  godlily  pe- 
rosed,  explained,  and  made  fully  perfect," 
fee.  But  yet,  even  in  this  second  edition, 
many  things  were  retained,  rendering  the 
meaning  ambiguous  upon  contested  points. 
The  "  book  of  common  prayer  "  of  Eliza- 
beth was  founded  upon  it,  with  many  es- 
sential variations  however,  all  tending  to 
restore  its  more  Catholic  features.  It  was 
lecoDstructed  upon  a  pacific  (!)  basis,  the 
influence  of  the  queen  forwarding  the 
change.  The  "  book  of  common  prayer  " 
abounds  with  intended  ambiguities.  We 
can  but  mention  one  of  them  in  this  con- 
nection. 

The  form  of  distributing  the  commu- 
nkm,  according  to  King  Edward's  ^»f 
form  of  prayer,  was : 

"  Ihe  body  fjf  msr  hard  jEsufi  Christ, 
vM  tPfu  gwenfor  ihu,  preserve  thy  body 
«fomer2aiitngft/e." 

"  1^  iUood  (f  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
eU  wu  ihed  for  thee,  praerve  thy  soui 
mtoeoeHadinglife." 

The  following  was  the  form  in  the 
Mond  prayer  book  of  Edward  : 

"  TWre  and  eat  this  in  remembrance  that 
Creut  died  for  thee,  and  feed  on  him  in 
meart  by  faith  toith  tlumksgiving.'^ 

" Drink  tliisinremembrance  that  Christ's 
IM  was  ihed  for  thee,  and  be  tliankfuV^ 

The  form  of  administering  the  commu- 
lioo,  according  to  Q,ueen  Elizabeth's 
common  prayer,  was  made  up  from  both 
the  above,  merely  by  adding  on  one  at  the 
end  of  the  other.  Any  one,  by  consulting 
tbe  •*  book  of  common  prayer  "  now  in 
nse  among  the  Episcopalians,  will  find 
that  the  present  form  reads  thus : 

AT   GIVING  THE  BREAD. 

"The  body  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
which  was  given  for  thee,  preserve  thy 
body  and  soul  unto  everlasting  life  :  take 
and  eat  this  in  remembrance  that  Christ 
died  for  thee,  and  feed  on  him  in  thy  heart 
hj  &ith  with  thanksgiving." 

AT  OIVIITG  the  cup. 

'<The  blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Chemtj 
Vol.  V^No.  5.  22 


which  was  shed  for  thee,  preserve  thy 
body  and  soul  unto  everlasting  life: 
drink  this  in  remembrance  that  Christ's 
blood  was  shed  for  thee,  and  be  thankful.^' 

A  rubric,  in  relation  to  the  practice  of 
kneeling  at  communion,  in  King  Ed- 
ward's second  liturgy,  was  cast  out  under 
Elizabeth,  but  restored  at  the  restoration 
of  the  second  Charles  in  favor  of  the  Pres- 
byterians. Other  slight  variations  have 
also  taken  place.  The  present  "  book  of 
common  prayer,"  in  other  respects,  is  the 
same  with  that  of  Elizabeth.  It  may 
readily  be  perceived  that  tractarians  found 
little  difficulty  in  construing  it  according 
to  their  views,  and  making  it  answer  all 
their  purposes.  It  will  be  found  that  the 
Puseyites  of  our  own  country,  when  hard 
pressed  as  to  the  ''  articles,"  invariably 
fall  back  upon  the  prayer  book.  With 
them  it  is  the  platform  of  orthodoxy. 

The  tractarians  found  in  the  "  thirty- 
nine  articles"  a  more  sturdy  barrier  to 
their  advance,  but  their  zeal  was  equal  to 
any  undertaking,  and  they  even  succeeded 
in  surmounting  that  obstacle  after  a  fash- 
ion. They  strove  to  give  the  more  Pro- 
testant "  articles  "  a  Catholic  sense,  and 
excused  the  attempt  upon  the  ground  that 
they  had  ''no  duties  towards  theframersof 
the  articles.'^  As  far  as  precedent  might 
authorize,  they  were  certainly  justified  in 
great  latitude  of  construction.  Previous 
rules  of  interpretation  had  made  the  arti- 
cles speak  with  manifold  meanings.  So 
great  had  been  the  diversity  that,  even 
before  the  Oxford  movement  commenced, 
it  had  become  doubtful  whether  the  arti- 
cles were  Calvinistic  or  Arminian.  It  was 
not  settled  what  they  taught  about  the 
rule  of  faith ;  the  authority  of  the  church ; 
the  number,  authority,  and  interpretation 
of  the  inspired  books ;  the  number,  nature, 
and  efficacy  of  the  sacraments ;  the  rela- 
tion of  faith  and  works  to  each  other  and 
to  justification;  and  many  matters  that 
might  be  named  of  scarcely  inferior  mo- 
ment. We  even  find  Bishop  Burnet 
holding  the  following  language :  ''  That 
an  article  being  coneeired  in  such  general 
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words  that  it  can  admit  of  different  literal 
and  grammatical  Menta,  even  when  the 
senses  given  are  plainly  contrary  one  to 
another,  both  sides  may  subscribe  the  arti- 
cles with  a  good  conscience  and  without 
any  equivocation." 

We  can  not  even  glance  now  at  the 
various  and  contradictory  canons  of  in- 
terpretation that  had  been  sanctioned  or 
adopted.  The  tractarians,  however,  in 
making  use  of  the  "prudent  eUutieity^' 
already  admitted,  went  far  beyond  all  pre- 
cedent. Some  of  the  articles  are  suscepti- 
ble of  any  rather  than  a  Catholic  con- 
struction, particularly  such  of  them  as 
were  aimed  by  their  compilers,  avowedly 
and  in  terms  the  most  pointed,  at  Catho- 
lic doctrines  and  the  Catholic  church. 
But  prodigious  efforts  were  made  to  scale 
the  fortress  over  these  seemingly  impene- 
trable barriers.  The  famous  tract  No.  90 
suggests  the  manner  of  assault.  We  can 
now  offer  but  a  few  words  by  way  of  il- 
lustration. 

The  tract  attempts  to  show  that  the 
sixth  article  entitled,  **  Of  the  Sufficiency 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  for  Salvation,"  al- 
lows rejection  of  the  doctrine  that  Scrip- 
lure  is  the  sole  rule  of  faith,  and  of  the 
notion  that  the  private  judgment  of  the 
individual  is  to  be  used  in  its  interprela- 
ioB.  As  to  the  eleventh  article,  *Mhat 
we  are  justified  by  faith  only,'^  the  tract 
asserts  that  "  an  assent  to  the  doctrine  that 
faith  alone  justifies  does  not  at  all  pre- 
clude the  doctrine  of  works  justifying 
«fae."  That  the  assertion  of  the  21st  ar- 
ticle, that  general  councils  may  err  and 
have  erred,  is  perfectly  consistent  with  a 
belief  in  the  infallibility  of  general  coun- 
cils, provided  they  be  Catholic  or  oecu- 
menical. That  confirmation,  penance, 
orders,  matrimony,  and  extreme  unction, 
are  sacraments,  and  that  all  the  twenty- 
fifth  article  was  intended  to  condeum,  was 
the  counting  them  **  sacraments  of  the 
Gospel."  That  the  declaration  of  the 
:ilst  article,  "  that  the  sacrifices  of  masses, 
in  which  it  was  commonly  said  that  the 
priests  did  offer  Christ  for  the  quick  and 


the  dead,  to  have  remission  of  pain  o 
guilt,  were  blasphemous  fables  and  dan 
gerous  deceits/'  neither  speaks  agains 
the  mass  in  itself,  nor  against  its  bein( 
an  offering  for  the  quick  and  the  dead  fo: 
the  remission  of  sin.  We  have  room  bu 
for  one  more  example.  That  the  28tt 
article  against  transubstantiation,  whicl 
asserts  ''the  body  of  Christ  is  given 
taken,  and  eaten  in  the  supper  only  aftei 
a  heavenly  and  spiritual  manner,  and  th< 
mean,  whereby  the  body  of  Christ  is  le 
ceived  and  eaten  in  the  supper,  is  faith,' 
does  not  preclude  the  belief  that  Chriat'i 
natural  body  and  blood  are  present  aftei 
the  consecration  of  the  elements.* 

Every  other  anti-Catholic  feature  in  tin 
"  thirty-nine  articles "  is  treated  by  ibn 
gentlemen  tractarians  in  the  same  sum 
mary  style.f  We  know  that  their  influ 
ence  is  not  diminished,  but  on  the  increasi 
in  the  establishment  The  great  body  o 
English  churchmen,  clerical  and  lay,  fee 
the  effect  of  the  movement,  and  the  indi 
viduals  composing  that  body  are  all,  mor 
or  less,  tinged  with  tractarian  viewi 
Judging  by  the  past,  we  may  estimab 
what  future  results  will  be. 

Our  country  has  partaken  of  the  inflw 
ence,  but  tractarianism  among  us,  as  yet, 
has  but  a  stunted  growth.  The  gnat 
zeal,  the  absence  of  human  motive,  the 
profound  learning,  the  deep  research  ot 
the  Oxford  divine  are  here  all  wanting. 
The  Episcopalian  church  of  this  country 
stands  in  a  position  of  deep  humiliation. 
It  is  beleaguered  by  the  enemy  on  every 
side.    The  Calvinist  and  the  Lutheiao 

"*  Dr.  Puscy,  in  a  note  to  the  preface  to  hispob- 
lished  sermon,  so  celebrated,  **  The  Holy  Euclw. 
rist  a  Comfort  to  the  Penitent,"  to  which  we  han 
once  already  alluded,  sayg,  in  reference  to  tbc 
game  words  of  the  "  article,"  "  the  article  whkh 
while  declaring  that '  the  body  of  Christ  isglTcn^ 
taken,  and  eaten  in  the  supper,  only  after  a  apn-- 
itual  and  heavenly  manner,'  by  the  use  of  Um 
words  'given*  and  'taken,*  shows  that  it  calU 
that  *  the  body  of  Christ,'  which  is  'given '  by  the 
minister,  *  taken  '  by  the  people." 

t  The  following  is  extracted  from  a  trttetuiu 
book  of  devotion : 

"  Lord !  to  thy  gjace  my  weakness  I  commeBd, 
And  seek  to  know  thee,  my  uudiling  friend  ; 
When  ruthless  forms  of  sin  are  sweeping  by, 
O,  at  thy  Mother's  ttit(, grant  me  to  feel  thee  nigh.*' 
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occupy  its  very  citadel.    The  history  of 
the  last  four  years  demoastrates  the  time- 
senring  cliaracter  of  its  ministry,  the  lati- 
tudinarian  tendency  of  its  laity.    The  lay 
instructor  dictates  law,  and  the  ''dissenter" 
rules  it  through  fear,  favor,  and  passion. 
The  more  scrupulous  and  sincere  desert  it 
0S  a  house  divided  against  itself.    An  at- 
tempt is  indeed  making  in  this  country  to 
revive  what  are  called  "church  princi- 
ples ;'*  it  is,  however,  but  a  sickly  growth 
of  the  English  school,  denominated,  as  it 
"Were,  m  contempt,  "Puseyism,"  a  term  that 
seems  to  have  been  originated  to  express  a 
certain  affectation  of  outward  observance 
in  th%  visible  parts  of  devotion,  as  well  as 
even  in   trivial  peculiarities  of   speech, 
dress,  gait,  demeanor,  among  the  small 
spirits  of  Oxford,  in  servile  copy,  or  imi- 
tation, of  one  or  more  of  the  leaders  of  the 
morement  in  that  university.     It  must  be 
observed  that  Dr.  Pusey  has  shown  him- 
adf  both  a  great  and  little  man,  but  not 
by  any  means  a  sound  one,  and  by  no 
role  consistent.      The  "  Puseyites "   of 
America  assiduously  copy,  with  a  species 
of  implicit  submission  and  uninquiring 
obedience,   the    puerilities   of   a    leader, 
while  they  remain  profoundly  ignorant, 
at  least  in   practice,  of  the  principle  of 
the  English  movement.    They  take  their 
"Anglo-Catholic"  wisdom  at  second  hand, 
and  even  then  nourish   the  "primitive 
spirit,"  thus  acquired   at  little  cost,   in 
Mcret.    The  sneer  of  the  Calvinist  is  too 
potent ! 

The  Catholic  has  viewed  the  progress 
of  "Anglo-Catholicism,"  so  called,  with 
a  most  lively  interest,  to  wliich   recent 
erenis  have  imparted  the  character   of 
sympathy,  pious  and  heartfelt.     But  his 
interest  and  sympathy  relate  to   the  re- 
sults of  that  movement,  not  as  they  im- 
mediately affect  the  position  and  interests 
of  a  sect  as  by  law  established,  but  as  they 
bear  upon  the  cause  of  faith,  unity  and 
Catholic  observance.  He  rejoices  in  acces- 
tioDS  to  the  ONE  church,  that  solicits  back 
with  joy  to  her  maternal  bosom  erring  but 
lepentant  children.  The  tractarian  spirit  is 


still  active  in  England.  With  it,  indeed, 
survives  the  desire  to  live  Catholic  within 
a  Protestant  establishment,  and  to  recon- 
cile the  inconsistency  with  conscience. 
Many  have  already  relinquished  the  vain 
attempt,  as  well  from  the  prompting  of 
reason  as  duty.  Those  remaining  may 
continue  for  a  time  the  struggle.  They 
include,  beyond  doubt,  the  most  eminent 
men  and  the  best  minds  of  England.  With 
the  sincere,  conscience  will  ultimately  pre- 
vail. The  "  flesh-pots"  of  the  establish- 
ment cause  not  a  few  to  hesitate  and  linger. 
The  act  of  legislation  may  ultimately  de- 
cide for  many.  How  parHament,  as  often 
heretofore,  may  interfere  as  the  exponent 
of  what  is  and  what  is  not  orthodox,  re- 
mains to  be  decided.  It  is  even  a  problem 
how  soon  the  state  may  be  unable  or  un- 
willing to  protect  her  creature.  Change 
has  made  progress  unprecedented,  and  still 
advances  with  quickened  step.  Should 
innovation  continue  with  an  even  pace,  it 
may  become  state  policy  to  abandon  as  a 
state  encumbrance  a  state  church.  The 
future  will  decide  these  great  questions, 
and  with  them,  perhaps,  the  fate  of  Eng- 
land's Protestant  establishment. 

The  Catholic  church  has  abundant  rea- 
sons to  exult  in  accessions  already  made 
to  her  fold,  even  were  not  others  reason- 
ably, even  with  certainty, expected.  The 
loud  Te  Deum  still  resounds  for  the  past, 
mingled  with  the  united  prayer  of  the  Ca- 
tholic world  that  heaven  may  smile  upon 
the  future.  The  recent  conversions  have 
effected  much  not  apparent  to  the  eye. 
They  have  moved  from  their  depths  thf 
heart  and  soul  of  the  well-disposed  who 
as  yet  remain  behind.  The  spirit  is 
abroad  and  silently  working  its  happy 
way.  Practice  of  the  same  sincerity,  the 
same  absence  of  human  motive,  and  like 
zeal  for  primitive  truth,  will  cause  new 
and  increased  additions  to  the  church  of 
Christ.  Other  results  must  flow,  apart 
from  the  influence  of  example,  out  of  the 
recent  conversions.  They  took  place  at 
great  temporal  sacrifice,  and  will  be  blessed 
with  fruit.    The  converts  can  not  remaia 
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idle  in  their  new  home.  That  zeal  for 
truth  and  contempt  for  worldly  policy 
which  brought  them  humbly  in  subjection 
to  the  church,  will  still  urge  him  on  to  great 
and  ardent  efforts  for  her  advancement. 
Their  labors  and  abilities  will  hereafter  be 
directed  and  dignified  by  an  influence  (he 
Catholic  principle  can  alone  impart:  will 
be  felt  in  public  and  private  station ;  by 
every  class  from  the  palace  to  the  cottage, 
the  prince  to  the  peasant ;  upon  theology, 
worship,  science,  literature,  art,  and  gov- 
ernment. 

But  in  the  foremost  and  greatest  of 
those  conversions  the  Catholic  has  in  an 
especial  manner  reason  to  rejoice,  and 
from  it  to  anticipate  an  abundant  harvest 
of  good.  Mr.  Newman  has  brought  with 
him  to  the  Catholic  church  his  rare  en- 
dowments, varied  abilities,  profound  learn- 
ing, and  matured  experience.  They  are 
from  hence  Catholic  property,  and  will 
exert  immense  influence.  The  master- 
work  before  the  reader,  from  his  pen,  is 
but  a  foretaste  of  what  may  be  hereafter 
expected.  AH  know  with  what  solici- 
tude the  "Essay"  was  expected,  and 
with  how  much  avidity  the  volume  has 
been  received.  We  may  judge  somewhat 
of  the  sensation  it  has  caused.by  the  tone  of 
the  public  journal  and  private  circle.  It  has 
been  since  its  appearance  the  topic  of  every 
tongue,  and  almost  of  every  pen.  There 
have  appeared  already,  or  are  announced, 
answers  and  replies  without  number,  to 
withstand  and  counteract  its  influence.* 
They  can  but  avail  in  directing  attention 
to  the  contents,  and  in  impressing  upon 
others  the  great  example  and  precepts  of 
its  author. 

Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  men  of 
this  age  of  doubt  or  inquiry,  that  a  pro- 
found, serious,  thorough,  and  sincere  in- 
vestigation of  the  claims  of  faith,  as  pro- 
fessed, taught,  and  practised  in  the  most 
primitive  ages  of  the  Christian  church,  by 

*  The  Puseyite  organs  of  this  country  are  con- 
tinually peckine  at  the  **  Essay,"  particularly  one 
Sublished  in  the  city  of  New    York.    One  is 
>reibly  reminded  by  them  of  the  hmes  of  Lil- 


one  of  the  best  minds  of  the  age. 
suited  in  the  following  conclusioi 

"  On  the  whole,  then,  we  hav< 
to  say  that  if  there  be  a  form  of  C 
iiy  at  this  day  distinguished  for  iu 
organization,  and  its  consequent 
if  It  is  spread  over  the  world;  if  i 
spicuous  for  zealous  maintenanc 
own  creed ;  if  it  is  intolerant  towai 
it  considers  error ;  if  it  is  engaged  i 
less  war  with  all  other  bodies  calU 
tian  ;  if  it,  and  it  alone,  is  called 
lie'  by  the  world,  nay,  by  the 
bodies,  and  if  it  makes  much  of  I 
if  it  names  them  heretics,  and  wai 
of  coming  wo,  and  calls  on  then 
one  to  come  over  to  itself,  ove 
every  other  tie ;  and  if  ihey,  on  t 
hana,  call  it  seducer,  harlot,  apost; 
Christ,  devil ;  if,  however  they  d 
with  another,  they  consider  it  lh< 
mon  enemy;  if  they  strive  to  i 
gether  a^^ainst  it,  and  can  not ;  if 
but  local;  if  they  continually  si 
and  it  remains  one ;  if  they  fall,  < 
anotlier,  and  make  way  for  ne 
and  it  remains  the  same,  such  8 
religion  is  not  unlike  the  Chrisi 
the  Nicene  era."* 

The  illustrious  Bossuet,  in  the 
book  of  his  "Variations,"  spe 
England,  uses  language  almost  p: 
taken  in  connection  with  recent 
The  following  are  his  words  : 

"  So  learned  a  nation,  it  is  to  b 
will  not  always  remain  under  thi 
tion;  the  respect  they  entertain 
fathers,  and  their  curious  and  c 
researches  into  antiquity,  will  bri 
back  to  the  doctrines  of  the  first 
can  not  believe  the  chair  of  S 
whence  they  received  their  Chr 
will  always  bo  the  object  of  theii 
The  time  of  vengeance  and  illus 
pass  away,  and  God  will  give  e 
prayers  of  his  saints." 

These  words,  if  we  call  to  i 
period  when  they  were  uttered 
among  the  greatest  divines  of  the 
can  not  but  impress  seriously  th 
be  he  Catholic  or  ProteslauL  1 
sage  of  Bossuet  seems  most  appl 
indeed  intended  for,  the  generati 

*  Sec  "  Essav  on  DcTcIopmeut,"  ch 
p.  128. 
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'^wrhich  tee  have  fallen.    The  almost  pro-   ! 
phetic  words  find  their  accomplishment 
MH  that  wonderful,  and  still   progressive  i 
<uovcment  taking  place  from  the  church  of  ! 
England  cowards  the  centre  uf  ecclesiasiicnl   | 
vnity,  the  holy  see.    The  Catholic  ances-  i 
Uy  of  Eni;:land  is  vindicated  in  lliis  return   ; 
10  the  iiiith  of  Britain's  best  and  happiest   ' 
days.     Their  Catholic  descendants,  inter-   . 
mediate  the  separation  of  Knqland  from 
Catholic  unity  and  our  day.,  amid<>t  their 
chains,  and  subdued  by  stripes  and  perse- 
cution, looked  forward  with  consolation 
and  joyful  anticipation  to  the  time  of  great 
events,  that  period  foreshadowed  in  the 


prophetic  sagacity  of  the  Christian  seer ; 
when  England,  in  no  false  dress  of  patched 
reform  disguised,  her  piety's  almost  for- 
gotten look  revived,  her  unity,  by  sects 
and  schisms  rent,  restored,  should  renew 
the  glories  of  the  *' Anglo-Saxon  "  church, 
lift  up  her  ruined  sepulchres  and  buried 
slirines,  recall  her  banished  saints  by  saint- 
like men. 

The  words  of  Bossuet  are  now  iruh'  in 
the  time  of  their  fulfilment.  The  n»\\t 
generation,  and  many  succeeding,  are  des- 
tined to  witness  greater,  and  still  greater 
stages,  in  the  progressive  restoration  oi 
Anglo-Saxon  Truth  and  Unitv. 


CIIULSTIAN  UMO\. 


The  Christian Kxaminer oil  Cliristian  Union. 
January,  1846. 

AUGURS  well   that  the 
first  number  forwarded  to 
I  our  oifice  of  the  Christian 
Examiner — a    Unitarian 
quarterly  —  contains    an 
article  on  Christian  union, 
which  it  avows  to  be  tlie 
point  to  which  minds  hitherto  most  widely 
^^paratcd  converge  at  the  present  moment. 
*•  Union  !"  cries  the  writer,  **  is  not  the 
ohurch  sighing  for  it  ?     Is  not  the  world 
"Vreary  of  its  conflicts  ?    Is  not  a  cry  com- 
ing, amidst  all  our  sad  divisions,  from  the 
east  and  the  west,  from  the  north  ami  from 
ihe  south,  for  Christian  union  ?     Are  not 
many  minds  tending  to  this  point  ?     Is 
not  that  great  last  prayer  of  Christ  for  bis 
disciples  more  manifestly  to  be  accom- 
plished :  "  That  they  all  may  be  one,  as 
thoUy  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that 
they  all  may  be  one  in  us  ?"    Such  is  the 
concluding  paragraph  of  a  long  and  not 
uninteresting  essay  over  the  well  known 
initials  O.  D.,  a  Unitarian  clergyman, 
whose  sketches  of  European  travel,  pub- 
lished a  few  years  ago»  were  marked  with 

22* 


candor  and  liberality.  The  commence- 
ment of  the  article  is  in  harmony  with 
its  close,  and  is  almost  in  the  form  of 
a  sermon,  or  meditation,  the  text,  of 
which  a  portion  is  given  abovp,  l.»eing 
quoted  at  greater  length:  ** Neither  pray 
I  for  these  alone,  but  for  those  also 
who  shall  believe  on  me  through  their 
word  J  that  they  all  may  be  one,  as  thou. 
Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee ;  that  ih<'y 
also  may  be  one  in  us;  that  the  world 
may  know  that  ihou  hast  sent  me."  The 
Catholic  version  does  not  difler  from  this 
in  any  important  respect,  although  we 
prefer  saying  "believe  in  me"  to  the  can- 
onized phraseology  of  Protestantism,  **l)f- 
lieve  on  me,"  as  in  our  view  better  Eng- 
lish, and  certainly  belter  theology.  All 
will  acknowledge  that  the  selection  of  the 
text  has  been  most  happy:  but  opinions 
may  vary  as  to  the  success  of  the  preacher 
in  developing  its  meaning.  "Has  this 
prayer  l>een  answered  ?"  O.  D.  asks,  and 
proceeds  to  reply : 

*'Ifithas,Christian  union  must  be  some- 
thing different  from  what  it  has  been  com- 
monly thought  to  be.  Christians  have  net 
been  agreed  upon  points  either  of  doctrine 
or  ritual  or  of  chucckigOTernment.  If  agree- 
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ment  upon  any  of  these  subjects  be  theone- 
ness  whicb  our  Saviour  prayed  for,  then 
his  prayer  has  not  been  answered ;  there 
lias  been  no  such  agreement" 

This  appears  to  us  rather  a  summary 
mode  of  determining  the  meaning  and  re- 
sults of  a  prayer  uttered  with  so  much 
emphasis  and  earnestDess,  under  circum- 
stances so  affecting,  after  the  celebration 
of  the  iast  mysterious  banquet,  and  a  little 
l)efore  the  consummation  of  the  great 
work  of  man's  redemption  on  Calvary. 
The  doubt  should  not  be  entertained  for  a 
moment  whether  He  was  heard  who  him- 
self declares  that  the  Father  always  heard 
him  graciously.  Well  then,  observes  O- 
D.,  he  must  not  have  asked  for  union  in 
doctrine,  ritual,  or  church  government, 
since  this  has  never  existed  among  his 
followers.  On  this  fact  we  join  issue,  and 
maintain  that  there  has  always  been  strict 
unity  of  faith  in  the  members  of  the 
church.  Is  it  fair  to  make  an  amalgamation 
of  all  the  jarring  sects  that  have  disfigured 
Christianity,  and  because  there  have  never 
been  wanting  adversaries  of  the  church, 
to  assert  that  Christ  can  not  have  prayed 
for  the  church  herself,  which  has  ever 
maintained  the  truth,  one  and  indivisible, 
against  every  form  and  shado  of  error? 
Christ  expressly  declared  that  he  prayed 
not  for  the  world,  but  for  his  apostles,  and 
their  disciples,  and  for  all  who,  by  the 
apostolic  ministry,  should  be  brought  to 
the  faith  :  "  I  pray  for  them :  I  pray  not 
for  the  world — and  not  for  them  only  do 
1  pray,  but  for  them  also  who  through 
their  word  shall  believe  in  me."  It  is 
strange  to  look  for  the  fulfilment  of  this 
prayer  in  sects  not  having  apostolic  suc- 
cession, or  which  have  forfeited  its  privi- 
leges by  separating  from  the  main  body 
for  which  the  prayer  was  offered  up.  O. 
D.  to  no  purpose  enumerates  the  ancient 
and  modern  sects,  whose  conflicts  on  doc- 
trinal points  are  notorious :  in  order  to  dis- 
prove the  obvious  import  of  xbe  words  of 
Christ,  he  should  not  assume,  but  demon- 
strate that  there  never  has  been  unity  of 
doctrine  in  the  -church,  in  her  ministry. 


and  faithful  people.  For  this  end  it  is  not 
enough  to  show  diversity  of  opinion  on 
points  undefined,  or  to  dwell  on  the  lib- 
erty and  ardor  of  discussion  indulged  in 
regard  to  revealed  points,  pendinor  the  ex- 
amination of  the  fact  of  their  revelation 
before  the  lawful  tribunal ;  or  to  enume- 
rate the  atts  and  stratagems  of  the  sup- 
porters of  condemned  errors  to  elude  the 
decrees  of  the  church,  and  lurk  within 
her  precincts  without  abjuring  the  errors 
which  she  has  proscribed.  It  must  be 
shown  that  there  are  no  symbols  every 
where  received,  no  doctrinal  decisions 
every  where  acknowledged,  no  articles  of 
faith  every  where  proclaimed :  that  all  is 
fluctuatingand  uncertain;  that  in  past  ages, 
likewise,  all  has  been  conflict  and  contra- 
diction, and  that  the  harmony  of  truth  has 
been  unknown  in  the  church,  no  less  than 
in  the  sects  which  have  on  all  sides  as- 
sailed her.  Until  this  be  established,  no 
prejudice  should  be  entertained  against  the 
interpretation  which  naturally  results  from 
the  words  and  the  context  of  the  prayer 
of  Christ. 

We  may  be  expected  to  offer  proof  that 
unity  of  faith  has  always  been  maintained 
in  the  church,  which,  indeed,  is  a  matter 
of  no  great  dilliculiy.  We  still  recite  at 
the  baptismal  font,  and  in  the  ordination 
of  priests,  the  same  creed  which  remote 
antiquity  stamped  with  the  title  of  apos- 
tolic. The  articles  which  it  contains  were 
unfolded  and  declared  according  as  at- 
tempts were  made  by  innovators  to  per- 
vert their  meaning;  but  no  sooner  had 
they  been  authoritatively  developed  than 
the  universal  church  caught  the  sounds 
as  they  fell  from  the  hallowed  lips  of  the 
congregated  prelates,  and  in  every  clime 
and  country  the  words  of  faith  were  re- 
echoed. Fifteen  centuries  have  rolleil  by 
since  the  fathers  of  Nice  proclaimed  the 
Son,  God  of  God,  Light  of  Light,  true 
God  of  true  God,  consubstantial  lo  the 
Father,  and  yet  these  sounds  have  not 
died  away.  The  doctrinal  definitions  pro- 
nounced from  time  to  time,  whether  by 
the  successor  of  Peter,  at  the  head  of  the 
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episcopal   body^  or  by  general   couDcils 
*«vith  his  sanction^  have  never,  in  a  single 
i,  sstance,  been  retracted  or  modified.  They 
^re  all  accepted,  acknowledged,  and  pro- 
c^laimed,  wherever  the   members  of  the 
c^hurcU  are  found,  wherever  her  ministers 
8.nnounce  the  everlasting  gospel.     If  then 
the  event  must  guide  us  in  interpreting 
the  prayer  of  Christ,  we  are  warranted  in 
believing  that  be  asked  the  Fatlur  that  all 
iKe  children  of  the  church  should  be  one 
in  faith,  even  a.s  he  and  the  Father  are 
one  in  the  knowlerlge  of  eternal   truth. 
Theconsistency  of  her  doctrinal  decisions 
has  DO  parallel  in  any  sect,  or  in  the  de- 
crees of  any  human  tribunal:  the  unifor- 
mity of  her  teaching  is  in  striking  contrast 
with  the  contradictory  views  of  human 
teachers:  the  unity  of  faith  which  hinds  to- 
gether her  numhcrless  millions  of  docile 
children,  can  not  !)e  accou  nted  for  on  natu- 
ral principles.  Christ  obtained  the  sublime 
gift  for  his  apostles  and  their  successors, 
and  all  who  through  their  word  should 
believe  in  him.     It  is  through  him  that, 
Dotwuhstanding  the  numberof  individuals 
who  inherit   simultaneously  or  sucr»Ass- 
ively  the  apostolic  commission,  the  same 
language  of  faith  is  always  heard  :  it  is  by 
lu8  grace  they  are  strengthened  in  main- 
i&iniog  the  whole  truth,  so  as  not  to  sur> 
wider  the  least  particle  of  the  divine  de- 
posit to  the  pride  or  power  of  man. 

0.  D.,  if  he  persist  in  denying  the  ex- 
isteoce  of  doctrinal  unity  in  the  church, 
should  be  prepared  to  prove  the  existence 
of  some  other  kind  of  union  among  all 
who  invoke  Christ,  since  he  avows  that 
ihe  prayer  was  offered  up  for  union  of 
some  kind.  He  says,  in  fact,  that  Christ 
prayed  for  moral  union — the  union  of 
hetrts  in  love. 

"  Men's  minds  never  can  a^ree.  But 
with  the  heart  it  is  not  so.  Its  judgments 
are  far  clearer,  and  scarcely  admit  of  any 
material  difference.  The  beauty  of  the 
life  of  Christ,  the  love  of  God  and  of  men, 
penitence,  humility,  patience,  self-denial, 
justice,  truth  telling,  forgiveness  of  inju- 
ries— all  these  things  are  very  plain.  In 
iffgmrd  to  these  there  has   been  union 


among  Christians.  Is  not  this  the  union, 
then,  for  which  Christ  prayed?  Con- 
sider, further,  how  he  described  the  union 
he  prayed  for.  *  As  thou.  Father,  art  in 
me,  and  I  in  thee,  that  thry  may  he  one 
in  us.'  Can  any  one  doubt  that  this  is 
a  union  in  love?  It  were  irreverent  to 
ask  if  this  is  an  agreement  in  speculative 
views.  No;  it  is  a  union  in  love.  We 
can  not,  we  dare  not  think  it  any  other." 

Without  fear  of  irreverence,  we  ask,  was 
there  not  the  strictest  agreement  in  doc- 
trine, nay,  entire  identity  of  doctrine,  be- 
tween Christ  and  the  Father  ?  The  «|ues- 
tion  has  been  already  answered  by  the 
highest  authority :  **  My  doctrine  is  not 
mine,  but  his  who  sent  me." 

I3ut  to  the  point.  Christ  prayed  for 
union  of  heart,  which  implies  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  beauty  of  the  life  of 
Christ,  the  love  of  God  and  of  men,  peni- 
tence, &c.  Does  O.  D.  mean  that  this 
union  includes  the  actual  exercise  of  all 
these  virtues,  or  does  he  confine  it  to  the 
admiration  of  their  excellence  ?  If  he  take 
the  former  view,  he  will  find  it  a  diihcult 
task  to  prove  that  all  professors  of  Chris- 
tianity are  united  in  the  practice  of  the 
virtues  he  has  specified ;  and  if  he  can  not 
prove  this,  the  contrary  being  notorious, 
Christ  can  not  have  prayed  for  it,  accord- 
ing to  O.  I)'s  own  rule  of  interpretation. 
If  he  confine  it  to  the  admission  of  the 
excellence  of  the  points  enumerated,  this 
is  speculative,  or  at  most  sentimental, 
which,  whatever  feeling  may  commend 
it,  is  not  of  any  real  value  when  not  fol- 
lowed by  virtuous  exertion.  It  is  not  pro- 
perly a  union.  There  may  be  similar 
emotions,  but  there  is  no  union,  unless 
there  be  a  communication  and  correspond- 
ence of  sympathies  and  affections.  Ac- 
cordingly we  are  led  to  the  other  view  of 
the  object  of  Christ's  prayer— the  union 
in  love.  Here  again  wc  must  apply  the 
test  which  O.  D.  has  so  rigorously  in- 
sisted on :  Christ  has  not  prayed  for  the 
union  of  all  Christian  professors  in  love, 
since  no  such  union  in  love  has  ever  ex- 
isted among  the  numberless  rival  sects 
that  have  claimed  the  Christian  name. 
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Our  amiable  friend  may  kindly  imagine 
that  the  numberless  hearts  of  those  whose 
professions  arc  most  discrepant  beat  in 
unison,  and  that  the  tenderest  sympaihics 
of  Chrisiianily  are  common  to  the  millions 
who  rally  under  opposite  standards:  we 
regret  to  say  any  thing  calculated  to  di- 
minish the  satisfaction  resulting  from  those 
imaginings  of  a  benevolent  mind;  but 
having  before  us  the  evidences  of  the 
strifes  and  fierce  hostilities  of  the  sects, 
and  seeing  the  bitterness  of  sectarian  jeal- 
ousy generally  increase  with  the  profes- 
sion of  sanctimoniousness,  and  finding 
present  facts  in  sad  accordance  with  his- 
torical testimony  concerning  the  sects  of 
past  ages,  we  ask  how  can  it  be  seriously 
pretended  that  Christ  prayed  for  the  union 
of  all  Christian  professors  in  love,  when 
it  is  notorious  that  such  union  in  love  has 
never  been  manifested  ? 

We  confess  ourselves  disappointed  in 
the  logic  of  O.  D.,  and  in  his  mode  of 
handling  Scripture.  In  this  advanced 
stage  of  hermeneutics,  we  should  not  have 
expected  the  assumption  of  a  very  dis- 
putable fact  to  have  formed  the  ground- 
work of  interpretation.  The  words  of  the 
text  should  have  been  examined  and 
weighed:  the  context  should  have  been 
consulted  :  parallel  passages  should  have 
been  brought  forward  in  illustration,  or 
other  texts,  not  having  direct  reference  to 
the  one  in  question,  might  have  been  used 
to  supply  the  want  of  more  conclusive  au- 
thority. But  our  amiable  friend  does  not 
deal  in  dry  expositions  :  his  genius  loves 
to  dwell  in  the  regions  of  fancy,  and  he 
finds  it  more  agreeable  to  entertain  his 
readers  with  expanded  views  of  Christian 
benevolence  than  with  the  unbending 
principles  of  stern  orthodoxy.  We  ven- 
ture to  essay  the  illustration  of  the  text, 
lest  we  appear  to  complain  of  a  deficiency 
without  attempting  to  supply  it. 

Our  readers,  if  they  have  Bibles^  which 
in  these  days  is  fairly  presumable,  wHl  do 
well  to  open  them  at  the  fourteenth  chap- 
ter of  St.  John,  and  peruse  leisurely  and 
attentirely,  the  sublime  diseouise  of  our 


Lord  to  his  apostles^  delivered  < 
night  on  which  he  was  betrayed. 
will  find  mention  of  his  doctrine,  the 
which  he  had  taught  to  his  apos 
immediate  connection  with  the 
which  subsists  between  him  ai 
Father:  "  Do  you  not  believe,"  g 
to  Philip,  "  that  1  am  in  the  Fath' 
the  Father  in  me?  The  words 
speak  to  you,  I  speak  not  of  myself 
10.  He  promises  to  ask  the  Fa 
give  them  the  Paraclete  to  abide  wit 
for  ever :  *•  the  Spirit  of  truth 
"  When  he,  the  Spirit  of  truth,  is 
he  will  teach  you  all  truth,"  2 
These  passages  will  prepare  us  to 
stand  the  prayer  of  Christ  which 
sequently  related.  It  commences 
seventeenth  chapter.  Among  othei 
Christ  sjiys  to  his  Father :  '*  I  hav« 
fested  thy  name  to  the  men  whoi 
hast  given  me  out  of  the  world.^ 
need  scarcely  remind  our  readers  l 
manifestation  of  the  name  of  G( 
well-known  Scriptural  phrase  for  tl 
munication  of  his  knowledge,  wl: 
is  added:  **  Thine  they  were,  anc 
thou  gavost  them,  and  tliey  have  k 
word."  "  Because  the  words  whi( 
gavest  to  me,  I  have  given  to  the 
they  have  received  them.  1  pi 
them.  Holy  Father,  keep  them 
name,  whom  thou  hast  given  me,  tl 
may  be  one  as  we  also  are."  "  ^ 
was  with  them,  I  kepi  them  in  thy  i 
vi,  9,  11.  This  prayer  was  speci 
fered  up  for  the  apostles.  By  im 
the  Father  to  keep  them  in  his  na 
he  himself  had  kept  them  whilst 
with  them,  he  asked  that  the  y  shi 
preserved  in  his  knowledge,  doctri 
worship — in  the  words  which  ih 
received  from  him,  and  that  they 
be  in  this  regard  one,  in  the  beli 
maintenance  of  divine  truth,  as 
the  Father  are  one,  in  the  unity  of 
the  Word  being  with  God,  and  beii 
God.  The  union  of  the  apostles 
resemble  in  some  degree  this  ui 
which,  however,  it  must  necessa 
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ixifiiiitely  short  To  a  Unitarian  the  union 
of  Father  and  Son  is  a  mere  moral  union ; 
ft>Tit  surely  it  implies  union  of  doctrine, 
union  in  truth ;  it  is  not  a  mere  union  of 
love ;  the  intellect  of  the  Son,  even  accord- 
ing to  the  lowest  views,  must  be  divinely 
lUamined,  and  reflect  at  least  faintly  the 
eternal  splendors. 

In  a  great  variety  of  forms  our  Lord 

prays  for  the  continuance  of  the  apostles 

in  his  faith  and  doctrine.    '*  I  have  given 

them  thy  word. — Sanctify  them  in  truth. 

Thy  word  is  truth.    As  thou  hast  sent  me 

L        into  the  world,  I  also  have  sent  them  into 

1        the  world.     And  for  them  do  I  sanctify 

.1       myself:  that  they  also  may  be  sanctified 

.1       in  truth,"  V.  14,  17,  18,  19.    Had  O.  D. 

fixed  his  eyes  on  these  passages,  he  would 

not  have  found  it  necessary  to  liee  to  the 

history  of  sectarianism  for  the  illustration 

of  the  prayer  of  Christ.     The  passage 

which  he  cites  is  immediately  preceded  by 

;the  last  verse  in  the  above  quotation,  and 
most  be  considered  as  a  continuation  and 
extension  of  the  same  subject.  Having 
pmyed  for  the  apostles,  that  they  might 
he  preserved  in  his  knowledge  and  sancti- 
fied in  his  truth,  and  thus  be  one,  in  this 
I  respect,  as  he  and  the  Father  are  one,  he 
proceeds  to  pray  for  all  who  through  their 
Word  should  believe  in  him :  "  That  they 
>fl  may  be  one,  as  thou  Father  in  me,  and 
^  in  thee :  that  they  also  may  be  one  in 
^ :  that  the  world  may  believe  that  thou 
*^a8t  sent  me. 

The  unity  for  which  Christ  prays  is  to 
^CTord  evidence  to  mankind  of  his  mission 
ft^m  the  Father.  It  must,  then,  be  mani- 
^^tand  palpable  to  the  world  :  it  must  not 
Consist  in  secret  sympathies,  or  fancied 
^flections.  The  harmony  of  doctrine,  the 
^nity  of  faith,  is  that  public  and  striking 
characteristic  which  murks  the  divine  ori- 
^n  of  Christian  teaching.  The  fluctua- 
tions of  human  opinion,  ever  uncertain 
and  contradictory,  are  seen  in  the  report 
made  by  Simon  to  Christ:  the  unity  of 
faith  was  manifest  in  the  confession  of 
Simon ;  and  its  divine  source  was  declared 
by  Chiist  himself.    When  millions  of  in- 


tellects of  every  order  concur  in  acknow- 
ledging this  mystery  with  all  others — 
when,  despite  of  national,  political  and 
individual  peculiarities,  an  immense  body 
of  men,  spread  throughout  the  universe, 
renders  homage  to  the  same  doctrines — 
when  the  mysterious  chain  which  binds 
together  these  intelligences,  is  seen  reach- 
ing back  through  past  ages  to  the  earliest 
period  of  Christianity,  and  connecting  be- 
lievers of  every  age,  as  well  as  of  every 
tongue  and  clime,  in  one  mystic  body,  the 
world  may  well  recognise  the  divine  mis- 
sion and  divine  power  of  Christ. 

Doubtless  a  union  of  love  was  also  the 
object  of  the  prayer  of  our  lledeeuier;  but 
it  was  love  grounded  on  truth,  love  spring- 
ing from  faith,  love  cherished  in  unity. 
He  prayed  earnestly  and  repeatedly  for 
the  preservation  of  tlie  apostles  and  their 
followers  in  truth;  and  he  subjoined  a 
prayer  that  love  might  crown  it,  a  prayer 
which  was  likewise  heard,  and  accom- 
plished in  the  devoted  members  of  the 
church :  "  I  in  them,  and  thou  in  me :  that 
they  may  be  made  perfect  in  one ;  and  the 
world  may  know  that  thou  hast  sent  me, 
and  hast  loved  them  as  thou  also  hast  loved 
me — that  the  love,  wherewith  thou  hast 
loved  me,  may  be  in  them,  and  I  in  them." 
These  passages  show  clearly  the  end  to 
which  faith  and  all  the  gifts  of  grace  are 
directed,  namely :  the  sanctification  of  the 
soul  by  love,  by  union  with  Christ ;  and, 
finally,  her  glory  with  him  in  the  kingdom 
of  his  Father.  In  the  very  terms  of  the 
prayer  there  are  solid  grounds  for  distin- 
guishing the  union  in  faith  which  is  asked 
for  all  who  believe  through  the  apostolic 
ministry,  from  the  union  in  love,  to  which 
:ill  should  aspire,  but  which  is  fully  real- 
ized only  in  those  who  correspond  faith- 
fully and  finally  with  the  graces  of  their 
calling. 

We  ask  pardon  of  our  readers  for  pre- 
senting them  with  a  dry  commentary. 
Whether  we  have  succeeded  in  illustrat- 
ing the  text,  others  must  judge  ;  but  we 
claim  credit  for  our  effort  as  more  consist- 
ent with  principles  of  sound  interpretation 
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than  the  summary  process  and  rather  de- 
sultory argumentation  of  O.  D.  Vague^ 
however,  as  are  his  ideas  ahout  the  char- 
acter and  consequences  of  doctrinal  error, 
on  which  we  have  forborne  to  remark^ 
we  can  discover  the  yearnings  of  his  heart 
after  unknown  blessings  i  and  we  take  the 
essay  on  Christian  union  as  a  token  of 
earnestness  in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  without 
which  union  is  impossible.  Tliere  may 
be  mutual  toleration  and  indulgence — 
there  may  be  sympathy,  and  kindness, 
and  good  will — but  the  union  for  which 
Christ  prayed  can  never  subsist  amidst 


the  conflicts  of  opinions  which  fiec 
nourishes.  The  apostle  understoo 
the  connection  between  doctrinal  ha 
and  Christian  affection,  when  he  be 
the  Corinthians  most  solemnly  ao 
derly,  that  all  would  speak  the  same 
and  shun  schisms,  and  be  perfect 
same  mind  and  in  the  same  judi 
and  when  he  laid  down  to  the  Epl 
as  the  ground  of  mutual  forbearan 
affection,  the  unity  of  worship,  anc 
and  sacraments  which  must  chara 
all  the  followers  of  Christ :  "Owe 

OKE    FAITH,  ONE    BAPTISM." 


CALIFORNIA  AND  THE  CALIFORNIANS. 


1.  ^  Memoir  respecting  the  condiiionqfthe 
Missions  recently  estnhUslied  in  California, 
by  the  Fathers  if  the  Society  of  Jesus;  laid 
before  the  Royal  Council  of  Guadahxara, 
Mexico,  February  1 0,  1702.  By  Father 
Francois- Marie  Picolo,  of  the  same 
Society,  and  one  of  the  original  found- 
ers of  the  mission. 

2.  A  Report  of  the  Exploring  Expedition 
to  Oregon  and  A'orth  California,  in  the 
years  1843-4.  By  Brevet  Captain  J.  C. 
Fremont. 

I II E  memoir  of  Father 
Francois-Marie  Picolo  ex- 
hibits the  devotion  and 
iniellisonce  which  have 
characterized  the  mission- 
aries of  the  church  of  Home 
in  all  ages,  and  elicited  the 
warmest  encomiums  from  her  bitterest  op- 
ponents. Intidolity  does  homage  to  the 
high  philantliropy  of  Xavier,  and  indifl'or- 
entism  forgets  its  apathy,  when  recording 
the  exertions  of  Ignaiius,  or  Ancharius. 
In  October,  1697,  Father  Picolo  and  Father 
Jean-Marie  de  Salvatierra,  escorted  by 


I  some  Spanish  soldiers,  "under  th 
pices  and  under  the  protection  of  ou: 
of  Loretto,"  set  foot  upon  the  magi 
peninsula  which,  hke  a  mighty  rigl 
adorns  the  side  of  Mexico. 

"But  the  evil  spirit,"  says  the  m 
ary,  "whom  we  were  about  to  dis 
the  undisputed  possession  he  had  e 
for  so  many  ages,  put  forth  all  his  st 
to  defeat  our  enterprise.  The 
among  whom  we  were  thrown,  noi 

,  able  to  coiiiprehcnd  the  design  we 
lained  of  rescuing  them  from  the 
of  idolatry  into  Avliich  they  were  pb 
and  of  laboring  for  their  eternal  sal^ 
because  they  could  not  understar 
language,  and  none  of  us  had  the  si 
knowledge  of  theirs,  imagined  that  \ 
come  to  rob  them  of  their  pearl  fis 
as  others,  it  would  seem,  in  times 
had  more  than  once  attempted, 
this  impression  they  flew  to  armj 
advanced  in  crowds  upon  our  tern 
dwelling,  which  was  defended  by 
small  number  of  Spaniards.  The  vi 
with  which  they  attacked  us,  ar 
number  of   arrows    and    stones 

I  against  us  was  so  great  that  we  : 
inevitably  have  perished  but  for  th 
tection  of  Heaven,  which  served  us  i 
of  an  army  drawn  up  in  battle  arra} 
companions,  aided  from  on  high. 
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i^nsly  sustained  the  attack,  and  repulsed 
Klie  enemy  with  such  success,  that  they 
^Kwn  were  obliged  to  fly." 

The  natives,  rendered  a  little  more  tract- 
able by  this  signal  defeat,  and  seeing  that 
Xiothing  was  to  be  gained  by  force,  deputed 
fli  number  of  their  leading  men  to  treat 
'^th  the  Spaniards,  from  whom  they  ex- 
perienced a  most  gracious  reception.  The 
two  missionaries  soon  acquired  enough  of 
the  .VoHTui  language  to  communicate  to  the 
Indians  the  real  motive  of  their  visit.     It 
must  have  sorely  puzzled  the  alK)riginal 
Californian,  that  to  secure  him  an  eternal 
abode  in  regions  more  exquisite  still  than 
the  hunting-grounds  of  the  moon,  these 
palefaced   strangers    had    forsaken    their 
distant  homes,  and   the  bones  of  their 
fathers.    They  had  yot  to  learn  that  the 
Son  of  God  had  relinquished  heaven  for 
earth,  embracing,  as  well  for  American  as 
European,   humanity  and    the    bitterest 
igony  it  can  know. 

"But  when  fully  assured  of  our  good 
intentions,"  continues  Le  Pere  Francois, 
"they  flocked  to  us  in  great  numbers, 
and  manifested  the  most  lively  desire  to 
be  instructed  in  our  holy  religion,  and  to 
dioover  the  true  path  to  heaven." 

Two  whole  years  w(»re  passed,  partly 
m  studying  the  language,  and  partly  in 
*■  instructing    the  *  people.      The  memoir 
breathes  the  purest  eloquence,  when  de- 
Kribing  the  attention  and  devotion  with 
which  the  Indian  children  received  the 
doctrines  of  salvation ;   their  earnest  re- 
iQest  for  baptism,  accompanied  with  such 
t  profusion  of  tears  as  to  prevent  a  re- 
Aisal.    The  aged  and  infirm,  when  suffi- 
ciently instructed,  were  also  baptized,  at 
their  own  solicitation,  fearing  to  die  un- 
less cleansed  of  original  sin.   In  the  beau- 
tiful language  of  the  memoir : 

"We  often  thought  that  Providence 
had  prolonged  the  days  of  many  among 
them  solely  that  they  inight  improve  this 
happy  moment.  As  many  as  flhy  infants 
at  the  breast,  from  the  arms  of  their 
mothers,  took  wing  for  the  skies,  after 
their  regeneration  in  Jesus  Christ." 

But  not  content  with  an  easy  residence 
aiBong  their  zealous  converts,  the  two 


missionaries  were  soon  in  quest  of  new 
labors,  seeking  to  render  themselves  equal- 
ly useful  to  others.  And  here  these  two 
soldiers  of  Christ,  sacrificing  their  fondest 
inclinations  to  the  better  success  of  their 
heroic  enterprise,  separated — one  pro- 
ceeding north,  the  other  embracing  in  his 
mission  the  interior  and  the  west.  Em- 
boldened by  their  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage, they  confidently  advanced,  little 
expecting  the  fresh  difficulty  that  awaited 
them.  They  had  mastered  la  laiifi^ie  Man- 
qui,  but  the  farther  they  advanced  the  less 
intelligible  it  became,  until  finally  they 
were  unable  to  make  themselves  under- 
stood. With  unabated  ardor  that  rose 
superior  to  every  obstacle,  they  began  the 
study  of  la  lanf^te  Ijaymon,  the  universal 
language  of  the  country.  So  rigorous 
was  their  application  that  in  a  little  while 
they  could  expound  and  exhort  with  equal 
facility  in  Layman  or  in  Monqui 

**  Heaven  blessed  our  efforts,"  exclaims 
the  pious  chronicler,  "  for  we  had  already 
baptized  more  than  a  thousand  children, 
all  so  well  disposed  and  so  well  prepared 
for  the  reception  of  the  sacrament  that 
we  could  not  hut  gratify  their  incessant 
prayers !  More  than  three  thousand  adults 
equally  well  instructed  desired  and  de- 
manded the  same  favor;  but  we  thought 
proper  to  defer  it  for  some  time  to  test 
their  faith,  and  to  fortify  them  in  so  holy 
a  resolve.  Because,"  and  mark  the  ex 
treme  sagacity  of  the  observation,  "  since 
these  people  had  long  lived  in  idolatry, 
and  in  the  most  abject  dependence  upon 
their  false  priests,  and,  being  naturally  of 
a  light  and  fickle  temperament,  we  feared 
a  relapse,  or  that  embracing  Christianity 
without  fulfilling  its  duties,  they  would 
expose  our  holy  religion  to  the  contempt 
of  idolaters." 

They  were  accordingly  enrolled  among 
the  catechumens,  and  their  holy  instruct- 
ors had  soon  the  exquisite  satisfaction  of 
seeing  a  large  majority  steadily  persevere 
in  their  good  intentions,  and  become 
faithful  disciples  of  our  Saviour. 

Here  follows  a  minute  account  of  the 
different  missionary  stations,  their  num- 
ber, position,  and  efi*ectiveness,  and  af\er 
giving  an  accurate  brief  of  the  religious 
condition  of  the  new  colony.  Father  Pi- 
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colo  proceeds  to  describe  the  physical 
features  of  the  scene  of  his  labors,  and  the 
manners  of  its  inhabitants.  In  summer, 
along  the  seaboard,  the  heat  is  intense,  and 
rain  rarely  falls ;  but  in  the  interior  deli- 
cious breezes  are  ever  in  motion,  and  the 
heat  is  never  oppressive.  In  each  place 
winter  varies  in  the  same  proportion. 
The  rainy  season  is  attended  with  a  de- 
luge of  water,  and,  when  that  is  over,  in- 
stead of  rain,  such  heavy  falls  of  dew  are 
seen  in  the  morning,  that  a  stranger 
would  imagine  it  had  rained  heavily 
during  the  night  These  daily  dews  fer- 
tilize the  earth.  In  the  months  of  April, 
May,  and  June,  a  manna-like  substance 
falls  with  the  dew,  which  is  congealed 
upon  the  leaves,  whence  it  is  gathered ;  it 
is  scarcely  less  white  than  sugar,  and  pos- 
sesses all  its  sweetness. 

**  The  climate  must  be  healthy,"  says  the 
missionary,  *'  if  we  and  our  companions 
are  permitted  to  judge.  During  the  five 
years  we  remained  in  the  country,  we  en- 
joyed the  finest  health,  notwithstanding 
the  excessive  fatigue  we  endured.  Out 
of  all  the  Spaniards  but  two  died,  one  of 
whom,  a  woman,  brought  on  her  death 
oy  her  own  indiscretion,  having  bathed 
upon  the  eve  of  her  confinement" 

California  may  vie  with  the  most  beau- 
tiful countries  in  the  world  in  her  splen- 
did plains,  her  delicious  valleys,  admira- 
ble pasture  grounds  veined  with  nume- 
rous rivulets  and  rivers,  whose  banks  are 
fringed  with  reeds  and  wild  vines.  The 
rivers  are  alive  with  fish,  and  afford  vast 
■MihoFfl  of  shell-fish,  which  are  conveyed 
to  reservoirs,  where  they  are  nourished 
with  the  greatest  care.  Fruit  and  grain 
are  found  in  abundance,  as  many  as  four- 
teen different  kinds  of  grain  are  cultivated, 
and  various  roots  and  plants,  among 
which  is  mentioned  the  yma,  contribute 
to  the  nourishment  of  the  natives.  Pump- 
kins and  watermelons  of  an  extraordinary 
size,  meet  you  at  every  step,  and  so  rich 
is  the  soil,  and  so  generous  the  climate, 
that  many  of  the  plants  yielded  thrice  a 
year.  With  a  proper  use  of  the  plough, 
and  a  little  skill  in  the  management  6f 


water,  every  known  variety  of  fruit  ov 
grain  might  be  brought  to  perfection  witl^ 

out  any  difficulty. 

• 

"  This,"  says  Father  Picolo, "  we  suffi- 
ciently tested,  having  planted  wheat,  peas, 
and  beans,  from  which  we  reaped  a  plen- 
tiful harvest,  although  our  agricultural 
implements  were  confined  to  an  old  mule 
and  a  crazy  plough." 

The  missionary  then  describes  the  ani- 
mals,  and  notices  the  alpacca   with  it» 
fine  silken  wool,  terming  the  creature  a. 
species  of  sheep.    The    propagation  o^ 
hogs  was  commenced,  but,  as  the  uncer- 
emonious beasts  devastated  the  villages, 
spreading  terror  among  the  females,  they 
were  speedily  exterminated.  All  the  birds 
of  Mexico,  and  most  of  those  of  Spain, 
are  found  in  California;  pigeons,  doves, 
larks,  partridges  of  excellent  flavor  and  in 
great  abundance,  ducks,  geese,  and  moit 
varieties  of  water  fowl. 

Nearly  two  centuries  have  elapsed  since 
the  discovery  of  California ;  its  seaboard  is 
celebrated  for  its  pearl  fisheries ;  this  fea- 
ture has  directed  towards  it  the  covetous 
eye  of  Europe,  and  many  projects  have 
been  set  on  foot  to  effect  a  settlemen'. 
there. 

"  I  have  no  doubt,"  says  the  missioa- 
ary, ''  that  most  valuable  mines  might  be 
discovered  in  many  places  were  they  but 
sought  for,  since  this  country  is  under 
the  same  physical  influences  as  Cinaloa 
and  Sonora,  which  are  so  richly  veined 
with  the  precious  metals." 

Although  heaven  has  been  so  bounte- 
ous to  the  Californians,  and  though  the 
earth  spontaneously  produces  what  else- 
where is  obtained  but  by  the  sweat  of  the 
brow,  they  attach  no  value  to  the  riches 
or  fruitfulness  of  their  country.  Content 
with  the  necessaries  of  life,  they  give 
themselves  no  concern  about  any  thing 
else.  California,  particularly  to  the  north, 
is  very  populous;  but,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  villages,  composed  of  some 
twenty  or  thirty  families,  they  are  without 
houses.  The  shade  of  the  trees  protects 
them  from  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun, 
and  branches  and  leaves,  worked  into  a 
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temponrf  roof,  defend  them  from  Uie 
vnhealtby  periods  of  the  night  In  win- 
ter they  shut  themselves  up  in  cayes, 
which  they  build  in  the  earth,  where 
they  held  together  like  brutes.  The 
men  are  entirely  naked;  they  surround 
their  heads  with  a  very  delicate  metal 
hand,  or  with  a  kind  of  net-work ;  they 
wear  necklaces  and  bracelets  of  mother 
of  pearl  skilfully  arranged  into  differ- 
ent figures,  among  which  small  fruit 
stones  are  interwoven  with  much  beauty. 
Their  only  weapons  are  the  bow  and  ar- 
row, or  the  javelin  ;  but  they  are  always 
armed  either  for  the  chase  or  for  defence, 
the  different  townships  being  frequently 
at  variance. 

The  women  are  clothed  a  little  more 
modestly,  wearing  a  mantle  confined  by 
t  girdle  to  the  waist,  and  falling  to  the 
knees,  compos^  of  the  finest  grass ;  their 
shoulders  are  covered  with  skins,  and, 
1^  the  men,  they  circle  their  heads  with 
t  slight  metallic  band.  These  bands, 
though  apparently  so  slight,  are  so  strong 
and  flexible  that  they  may  be  used  as 
bridles ;  necklaces  of  mother  of  pearl  pen- 
dant to  the  waist,  and  bracelets  of  the 
nme  material  complete  the  toilet. 

Weaving  is  the  chief  pursuit  of  both 
men  and  women.  The  thread  consists  of 
bag  grass,  which  supplies  the  place  of 
flu  or  hemp,  and  they  sometimes  resort 
to  a  downy  substance,  obtained  from  the 
inner  bark  of  certain  trees.  With  the 
fitter  threads  are  made  various  ornaments, 
ind  with  the  coarser  sacks  for  ordinary 
PQrposes  and  fishing  nets.  Out  of  the 
Dost  delicate  filaments,  which  they  well 
hiow  how  to  use,  they  make  the  whole 
BBachinery  of  the  table — cups,  plates, 
Wishes,  and  sometimes  parasols,  fruit- 
l^ets,  and  sometimes  even  pots  and 
kettles,  which  must  be  carefully  watched, 
liQce,  if  once  on  fire,  they  would  be 
■peedily  consumed. 

The  Califomians  possess  much  spright- 

iioess,  and  are  namrally  mimics ;  this  was 

experienced  by  our  missionaries  in  the 

OQtset  of  their  labors;  for  they  had  no 
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fooner  begun  to  instruct  than  they  were 
mocked,  and  at  every  fault  of  pronunciation 
ensued  a  burst  of  raillery.  But  as  they 
became  more  impressed  with  the  delight- 
ful promises  of  salvation,  and  the  lofty 
morality  breathed  by  their  instructors, 
they  no  longer  laughed,  but  modestly  and 
seriously  corrected  each  fault  as  it  es- 
caped them.  When  their  ancient  preju- 
dices were  attacked,  they  surrounded  the 
missionaries  after  the  exhortation,  and 
defended  their  rites  with  considerable  wit 
and  ingenuity.  They  have  no  established 
government,  but  little  religion,  and  no 
moral  standard  of  any  elevation.  They 
adore  the  moon,  and,  as  it  wanes,  they 
cut  off  their  hair,  which  they  give  to  their 
priests,  who  offer  it  in  various  supersti- 
tious rites  to  the  divinity.  Each  family 
is  governed  by  its  own  regulations,  which 
naturally  produces  the  conflicting  interests 
that  create  so  many  disturbances  among 
them. 

We  have  thus  endeavored,  by  consult- 
ing the  memoir  of  Father  Picolo,  to  give 
an  idea  of  California  and  its  inhabitants 
in  1 702.  The  spirit  of  piety,  the  sagacity, 
the  keen  observation  pervading  the  me- 
moir, will  make  it  a  most  gratifying  docu- 
ment to  those  who  rejoice  at  the  diffusion 
of  Christianity,  or  to  those  who  admire 
philanthropy  wherever  it  is  found.  The 
author  was  a  member  of  the  much  calum- 
niated Society  of  Jesus ;  a  society  which 
nothing  but  a  strong  animating  principle 
of  virtue  and  incomparable  utility,  could 
have  preserved  vigorous  and  unscathed ; 
a  splendid  branch  of  an  undying  tree,  de- 
spite the  fell  axe  of  bigotry  and  the  cor- 
roding tooth  of  calumny.  To  undertake  a 
refutation  of  all  the  calumnies  that  have 
been  circulated  against  the  Jesuits  since 
the  institution  of  the  order,  would  be  a 
task  as  endless  as  the  enumeration  of 
their  valuable  services  to  humanity, — 
moral,  literary,  and  scientific:  a  can- 
didate for  some  high  political  preferment 
might  as  well  essay  to  disarm  of  their 
stings  the  whole  hive  of  his  angry  oppo- 
nents.   Bat  thotigh  the  morning  mista 
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may  for  a  while  obscure  the  sun,  the 
monarch  of  day  unaided  vindicates  his 
glory  ;  and  let  those  who  suppose  that  the 
Society  of  Jesus  is  tarnished  beyond  re- 
demption, climb  above  the  clouds  of  their 
own  prejudice,  and,  from  the  higher 
grounds  of  truth,  behold  its  splendor. 

The  Jesuits  were  succeeded  in  their 
labors  in  lower  California  by  the  Francis- 
cans of  the  order  of  St.  Bernardin  of  Si- 
enna, who  obtained  the  name  of  the  '*blue 
friars,"  and  in  1766,  the  foilowiDg  year, 
the  "  grey  friars,"  another  branch  of  the 
same  order,  were  engaged  in  the  same 
great  enterprise.  Soon  afterwards,  the 
Dominicans  appeared,  and  the  Francis- 
cans, advancing  to  the  north,  founded 
the  following  missions:  in  1769,  San 
Diego;  1770,  San  Carlos;  1771,  St.  Ga- 
briel and  St.  Antoine;  1786,  Santa  Bar- 
bara; 1787,  La  purissima  Conception; 
1788,  San  Bonaventura;  1791,  La  Santa 
Cruz,  Nuestra  Senora  De  Soledad;  in 
1772,  St.  Louis  j  1776,  San  Francisco  and 
St  Jean  Evangeliste;  1777, Santa  Clara; 
1797,  San  Fernando,  San  Miguel,  San 
Juan  Batista,  San  Jose ;  1798,  San  Louis 
Reg.;  1804,  Santa  Ines;  1817,  San  Ra- 
phael; 1823,  San  Francisco  Solano. 

"  These  different  missions,"  says  M. 
Bachelot,  ^'from  the  periods  of  their  found- 
ation, have  given  to  the  church  about  one 
hundred  thousand  souls.  In  the  year 
1833  they  contained  at  least  twenty  thou- 
sand Christians."  There  are  still  some 
idolaters  in  the  neighborhood  of  these 
missions,  and  M.  Bachelot  mentions  the 
conversion  of  four  hundred  in  one  day, 
who  bad  descended  from  their  mountain 
recesses. 

In  the  work  of  M.  Mofras,  attadii  to 
the  legation  from  France  to  Mexico,  will 
be  found  ample  testimony  to  the  salutary 
operation  of  the  Jesuit  missions  in  Califor- 
nia. We  should  be  sorry  to  say  that 
the  "  Exploration  of  Oregon  territory  and 
California,"  had  received  universal  appro- 
bation ;  for  a  book  that  every  one  admires 
is  pretty  much  like  a  man  whom  every 
one  speaks  well  of,  and  we  always  feel 


inclined,  with  Sir  Oliver,  to  suspect  both  o 
cringing;  but  M.  Mofras'  work  has  ear 
tainly  awakened  profound  attention,  an 
secured  the  honor  of  a  profound  diseni 
sion  by  the  French  press.  After  provini 
the  superior  felicity  of  California  befon 
the  revolution,  M.  Mofras  proceeds  tosa) 
''  that  under  the  metropolitan  regime,  b] 
the  happy  influences  of  the  missions  an^ 
the  government,  the  depredations  of  tb< 
Indians  were  checked,  and  the  blessing 
of  Christianity,  and  the  light  of  civilizt- 
tion,  administered  to  the  different  tribes.'' 
Within  an  area  of  more  than  twelve  huD- 
dred  leagues,  embracing  Texas  and  stretck- 
ing  from  New  Mexico  to  Florida,  the 
governors,  and  the  indefatigable  mission- 
aries, planted  colonies,  founded  villages 
composed  of  Spaniards  and  Indian  coi- 
verts  instructed  in  agriculture,  in  the  wort 
ing  of  mines,  and  in  various  mechanictl 
pursuits.  The  whole  population  of  this 
immense  area  had  united  into  a  complelE 
scheme  of  colonization  and  defence.  "The 
Jesuits,"  says  Mr.  Mofras,  **  are  entitled 
to  the  glory  of  having  first  conceived,  and, 
in  a  great  measure,  executed  this  admira- 
ble  plan,  truly  worthy  the  stupendoofl 
achievements  of  that  ever  illustrious  socie- 
ty." 

"In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1767," 
says  the  Melanges  ReUgciiXf  to  whose 
pages  we  are  indebted  for  an  intrO' 
duction  to  the  work  of  M.  Mofras,  "ai 
inhabitant  of  Guadalajara  "  bequeathed  tc 
a  college  of  the  order,  of  that  city,  more 
than  a  hundred  thousand  piastres,  which 
the  Jesuits — the  target  for  the  envenomed 
calumnies  of  allFiUrope — had  the  delicacy 
to  refuse,  and,  at  the  same  time,  yielding 
the  conduct  of  the  missions  to  the  Domin- 
icans and  the  Franciscans,  they  abandoned 
the  soil  enriched  by  their  labor,  and  hal- 
lowed by  their  teachings;  their  only  wealth 
a  robe  of  coarse  cloth."  In  the  yeai 
1842,  the  missions  of  St.  Louis,  St.  Ga- 
briel and  San  Diego,  numbered  each  orei 
three  thousand  converts ;  and  the  twenty- 
three  missions  in  Upper  California,  col- 
lectively, thirty  thousand.    The  seeds  oj 
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'■  planted  by  Father  FraD9ois  Marie 
Pieoio  were  not  scattered  by  an  idle  hand, 
ner  left  to  flourish  or  decay  as  chance 
might  determine,  but  were  tended  and 
watered  with  an  untiring  vigilance  and 
defotion.     M.  de  Mofras  describes  the 
Books  as  alluring  the  natives  to  labor,  by 
precept  and  example,  and  disarming  the 
hostile  tribes  by  their  gentleness  and  disin- 
terested piety.    In  1842,  the  president  of 
the  Dominicans  died  in  the  arms  of  his 
disciples  while  following  the  plough.    M. 
de  Mofras  had  occasion  to  call  on  a  Fran- 
ciscan monk  stationed   at  St.  Gabriel's, 
and  found  him  in  the  field  before  a  large 
laUe,  his  cap  thrown  back,  and  sleeves 
rolled  up,  kneading  potter's  earth,  and 
leaching  the  natives  how  to  make  bricks. 
Sach  an  ardent  affection  have  the  Indians 
for  the  missionaries  that  they  are  always 
dostering  around  them ;  and  it  is  no  un- 
common occurrence  for  a  chief  to  travel 
Bore  than  two  hundred  leagues  in  search 
of  the  blackgowns  (the  fathers),  as  they 
ityle  the  ecclesiastics.    "  In  the  most  se- 
cluded deserts  of  America,"  says  M.  de 
Mofras,  '*  the  traveller  will  often  meet  im- 
■ense  crosses   of  wood,  reared   by  the 
tborigines."    The  Indians,  receiving  no- 
thiag  but  kindness  and  protection  from  the 
missionaries,  conceive  a  regard  and  ad- 
miration for  the  whites  in  general,  "  and 
thus,"  in  the  language  of  the  gentleman 
whose  valuable  work  we  have  repeatedly 
tcferred  to,  *'any  nation  aspiring  to  a  du- 
nble  system  of  colonization  among  the 
Indians  should  first  send  thoir  missiona- 
nes  among  them.    The  wooden  cross  of 
^&v  religious  has  conquered  more  pro- 
viBces  for  France  and  Spain  than  have 
*^tt  been  won  by  the  swords  of  their  best 
Serais."    When  the  hope  of  gain  failed 
10  raise  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  heroic 
^band  that  conquered  Mexico,  in  spite 
^f  the  wiles  of  Montezuma,  and  the  des- 
pite bravery  of  Guatemozin  and  the 
^(gy  of  even  the  old  Spaniards  sank 
^tiieath  their  unequalled  hardships,  but 
Ofte  thing  alone  confirmed  their  resolution, 
^  steeled  their  nerves,  the  reflection  that 


if  they  abandoned  their  enterprise,  they 
abandoned  the  cross.  "Soldiers!"  ex- 
claimed  Cortes,  *•  if  we  retreat,  infidelity 
triumphs!"  But  for  this  argument  Her- 
nando Cortes  would  have  been  known  to 
posterity  as  a  reckless  adventurer  who, 
with  means  insuflicient  to  his  end,  at- 
tempted to  subdue  the  fierce  Aztec,  and 
fell  a  victim  to  his  rashness. 

It  is  remarkable  that  while  the  North 
American  Indians  have  shrunk  away 
from  the  touch  of  the  white  man,  neither 
Christianized  nor  civilized,  throughout 
South  America  and  Mexico  they  have 
coalesced  with  their  conquerors,  and  de- 
votedly adopted  the  religion  of  the  Span- 
iard. To  what  must  this  be  attributed? 
Can  it  be  that  there  is  in  Protestantism  an 
element  of  pride  which  rejects  the  copper 
colored  American  as  unworthy  of  intimate 
union  with  the  fair  haired  Saxon?  In 
Peru,  the  native  peasant  girl  kneels  side  by 
side, breathing  the  same  prayers,  exchang- 
ing the  benediction  peculiar  to  Catholic 
countries,  with  the  high-bom  Limana. 
In  Chili,  the  natives  mingle  freely  and 
fearlessly  with  the  whites,  are  as  inde- 
pendent as  the  Spaniards  themselves,  and 
their  rights  held  as  sacred.  The  Indians  of 
South  America  occupy  the  homes  of  their 
fathers,  and  are,  with  some  exceptions, 
Roman  Catholics.  In  but  a  few  years, 
the  Jesuits,  as  we  have  seen,  gained 
thirty  thousand  converts  in  Upper  Cali- 
fornia alone.  It  surely  can  not  be  exclu- 
sively owing  to  the  superior  learning, 
skill,  and  devotion  of  Catholic  missiona- 
ries that  their  efforts  are  crowned  with 
such  wondrous  success,  while  Protestant- 
ism barely  secures  a  hearing.  What  then 
creates  this  surprising  difference  in  the  re- 
sult? "  The  essential  difference  between 
Catholic  and  Protestant  faith,"  exclaims 
the  Protestant;  to  which  the  Catholic 
most  unhesitatingly  assents.  But  it  is 
further  urged,  with  much  earnestness,  that 
the  ceremonies  of  the  church  of  Rome  are 
so  imposing,  so  gorgeous,  and  so  happily 
according  with  the  ancient  idolatrous 
practices  of  the  convert,  as  to  fascinate 
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the  simple  and  easily  dazzled  Indian  of 
the  east  or  of  the  west.  In  the  first  place^ 
nothing  can  be  farther  from  the  truth ;  the 
whole  pomp  and  splendor  of  the  mission- 
aries of  the  church,  of  Rome,  from  the 
time  of  the  apostles  to  that  of  Ignatius^ 
from  XaTier  to  Father  Fran9ois  Marie 
Picob,  may  be  summed  up  thus :  a  robe 
of  coarse  cloth,  a  cross  of  wood,  the 
chalice  and  the  host.  Even  Mr.  Prescott, 
with  a  levity  almost  appalling,  suggests 
that  the  cannibal  Aztec  found  little  diffi- 
culty in  embracing  Catholicity,  the  transi- 
tion from  eating  hitman  flesh  to  divine 
being  quite  an  easy  matter.  The  shallow- 
ness of  the  argument  were  ridiculous  but 
for  the  profanity  of  the  sentiment.  Is 
Mr.  Prescott  prepared  to  live  like  a  New 
Zealander,  and  able  to  reliflh  the  banquet 
of  Tantalus  because  he  has  not  abstained 
from  animal  food  7  Is  the  gap  that  sepa- 
rates man  and  beast  greater  than  that  be- 
tween man  and  Grod?  What  is  to  be 
done  with  the  rice-fed  millions  of  Asia? 
How  ezpUin  their  conversion  1  Not  on 
the  same  blasphemous  principle,  it  is 
trusted.  When  Hallam  styles  the  papal 
bull  of  the  present  day  "  the  sally  of  de- 
crepitude,*' "  the  impotent  dart  of  Priam, 
crackling  amid  the  ruins  of  Troy,"  we 
are  half  inclined  to  forgive  the  author  in 
consideration  of  the  classic  beauty  of  the 
sarcasm.  But  historic  dignity,  truth,  and 
religion  protest  against  a  sentence  couched, 
like  a  worm  in  the  bud,  in  a  work  else  so 
instructive,  so  delightful,  and  so  sug- 
gestive of  sweet  thoughts  that  crowd  the 
reader's  mind  long  after  the  book  is  closed. 
We  can  not  entertain  any  thing  but  con- 
tempt for  a  libel  without  the  semblance  of 
truth  to  gloss  it ;  for  an  antithesis  raised 
at  the  expense  of  all  reverential  feeling. 
Its  point  may  provoke  the  approving 
smile  on  many  a  lip,  but 

"  An  atheiit'f  Iragfa'f  a  poor  ezehtage 

For  deity  offended." 

Now  let  US  take  a  Protestant  missionary 

landing  among  idolaters.    His  only  in- 

■trument  of  conversion  is  the  Bible.   This 

little  book,  he  tells  them,  is  sufficient  for 


your  salvation:  read  it,  ponde: 
and  heaven  will  furnish  you  ik 
sufficient  to  understand  it.  No' 
assume  that  there  is  one  good  ] 
lian,  a  good  Presbyterian,  a  goo 
an,  a  good  Baptist,  a  good  Ans 
good  duaker,  a  good  Methodic 
Universalist,  and  that  among  all 
ent  denominations  there  is  at 
truly  good  man  to  each.  It  is 
that  this  good  man's  undersi 
sufficiently  illuminated  from  al 
able  to  arrive  at  the  correct  inte 
of  God's-  written  Word.  Thus 
good  men  of  fifty  dilTercnt  deno 
are  all  inspired  by  the  same  G* 
inspired  in  different  ways.  Th 
must  then  teach  a  variety  of  c 
metrically  opposite.  At  one  tii 
scribes  a  belief  in  the  real  pre 
another  denounces  such  a  beliej 
trous ;  now  baptism  is  made  es 
salvation,  again  it  is  utteriy 
with.  The  Deity  is  then  most 
inconsistent  This  is  the  palj 
surdity  to  which  the  Protestao 
private  illumination  and  inte 
inevitably  reduces  itself.  Now  t 
is  sometimes  inspired  in  one 
his  instructor  in  another:  to  th« 
ant  the  proselyte  may  retort, ' 
me  to  be  guided  by  my  reason,  w 
I  yield  my  impressions  to  you 
warrant  have  you  of  infallibilit) 
when  the  argument  is  applied  t 
tholic  missionary,  he  finds  no  di 
meeting  it:  he  submits  to  his  ] 
the  dictates  of  his  own  reason,  n 
to  be  varied  at  pleasure,  but  the  c 
of  God,  expounded  by  an  infalli 
preter.  The  Catholic  inspires  c( 
the  Protestant  doubt  and  mistru 
The  immense  spread  of  C 
among  the  heathen  nations  of 
ought  to  be  an  evidence  of  its  p 
the  divine  Founder  of  Christiai 
obedience  to  what  it  prescribes 
sable  to  salvation,  it  would  appes 
of  extreme  severity  that  the  faitt 
as  essential  should  be  so  cold  a 
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ding  as  to  repulse,  instead  of  attracting^ 
the  soul  that  it  alone  can  save.  The  ex- 
treme alacrity  with  which  Catholicity  is 
every  where  embraced,  the  splendid  suc- 
cess mch  which  the  efforts  of  its  mission- 
aries have  in  every  age  been  crowned, 
should  amount  to  a  strong  declaration  of 
its  celestial  origin,  and  of  the  special  pro- 
tection of  Providence.  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
vindicated  his  divinity  by  miracles,  and 
the  miracle  he  now  works  is  in  predis- 
posing the  hearts  of  the  Indians  of  all 
climes  to  the  reception  of  his  eternal 
words. 

It  has  often  been  our  lot  to  hear  inter- 
rogatory sneers  like  this, — "what,  after 
all,  has  Catholicism  done  for  the  Indians  ? 
Are  they  not  wretched  and   ignorant  to 
the  last  degree?"     It  is  the   fashion  of 
most  English  and  American  tourists   to 
represent  the  Indians  of  the  South  Amer- 
ican republics,  and  those  of  Mexico,  as 
idle,  thieving  loungers,  ground  down  by 
an  avaricious  government,  and   without 
the  spirit  to  resist  oppression.    It  is  true 
that,  since  the  Mexican  revolution,  the 
condition  of  the  natives  has  been  any  thing 
bat  enviable.    Owing  to  the  reckless  am- 
bition of  turbulent  demagogues  who  wrote 
patriot  upon  the  mask  that  concealed  the 
tyrant,  and  have  sowed  misery  and  dis- 
tention in  Mexico  ever  since  her  separa- 
tion from  Spain,  the  original  population 
^f  the  country  has  b<?en  most  mercilessly 
(Plundered  and  outraged.     In  the  time  of 
(lie  Spaniards,  when  Mexico  was  under 
"^lie  immediate  supervision   of  Rome,  it 
Xiras  otherwise.    No  Indian  could  be  com- 
piled to  serve  twice,  and  miners  were 
Exempt  from  impressment :  their  persons 
^nd   their  property  were  respected  and 
protected   at  law.    Even   in  Peru,  har- 
Yassed  by  incessant  and  bloody  wars,  the 
Indian   pays  an  annual  tax  of  but  two 
dollars  ;  secure  in  the  interior,  he  rears  his 
little  flock  of  sheep,  or  tends  the  valuable 
alpacca.    He  is  the  muleteer  of  the  coun- 
try; ID  Guayaquil^  and   its  immediate 
neighborhood,  his  occupation  is  the  plaitr 
ing  of  hats.    The  native  Peruvian,  so  far 
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from  being  the  indolent  creature  he  is 
generally  conceived  to  be,  is  a  more  in- 
dustrious personage  than  most  Americans: 
his  days  are  spent  in  working  hats  of  in- 
ferior quality,  and  his  nights  devoted  to 
the  finer  article,  w^hich  can  only  be  plaited 
after  sunset.  Compare  the  North  Amer- 
ican Indian  with  the  Indian  of  South 
America,  and  is  not  the  temporal  and 
eternal  condition  of  the  latter  vastly  pre- 
ferable? 

It  was  our  intention  to  proceed  with 
Oregon  territory  as  we  have  with  Califor- 
nia; but  the  labors  of  the  early  missiona- 
ries on  the  banks  of  the  Columbia  are  so 
finely  portrayed  in  the  Catholic  Almanac 
for  1846,  that  we  content  ourselves  by  re- 
ferring our  readers  to  that  valuable  little 
work  for  a  better  and  more  entertaining 
account  than  we  could  offer. 

The  second  report  of  Captain  Fremont 
for  the  years  '43  and  M4  abounds  with  the 
same  graphic  description,  and  is  replete 
with  the  same  valuable  information  that 
characterized  the  first.  T^he  first  thing 
we  were  struck  by  in  the  Report  of  the 
Expedition  to  Oregon  and  North  Califor- 
nia, was  a  statement  of  the  remarkable  de- 
crease of  the  buffalo,  which  is  thus  no- 
ticed. 

"The  extraordinary  rapidity  with  which 
the  buffalo  is  disappearing  from  our  terri- 
tories will  not  appear  surprising  when  we 
remember  the  great  scale  on  which  their 
destruction  is  yearly  carried  on.  With 
inconsiderable  exceptions,  the  business  of 
the  American  trading  posts  is  carried  on 
in  their  skins ;  every  year  the  Indian  vil- 
lagers make  new  lodges,,  for  which  the 
skin  of  the  buffalo  furnishes  the  material, 
and  in  that  portion  of  the  country  where 
they  are  still  found,^  the  Indians  derive 
their  entire  support  from  them,  and 
slaughter  them  with  a  thoughtless  and 
abominable  extravagance.  Like  the  In- 
dians themselves,  they  have  been  a  char- 
acteristic of  the  great  west;  and  as,, 
like  them,  they  are  visibly  diminishing,  it 
will  be  interesting  tO'  throw  a  glance 
backward  through  the  last  twenty  vears, 
and  give  some  account  of  their  former 
distribution  through  the  country,  and  the 
limit  of  their  western  range 

"^  At  any  time  between  the  ytan  1824 
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and  1836,  a  traveller  might  start  from  any 
given  point  south  or  north  in  the  Rocky 
mountain  range,  journeying  by  the  most 
direct  route  to  the  Missouri  river;  and, 
during  the  whole  distance,  his  road  would 
be  always  among  lar^e  bands  of  buffalo, 
which  would  never  be  out  of  his  view 
until  he  arrived  almost  within  sight  of  the 

abodes  of  civilization 

*'  The  total  amount  of  robes  annually 
traded  by  ourselves  and  others  will  not  be 
found  to  differ  much  from  the  following 
statement : 


American  Fur  Company, 
Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
All  other  companies,  probably. 


Robei. 

70,000 
10,000 
10,000 


Making  a  total  of  90,000 

as  an  average  annual  return  for  the  last 
eight  or  ten  years. 

'*  It  is  during  the  summer  months,  and 
in  the  early  part  of  autumn,  that  the 
greatest  number  of  buffalo  are  killed,  and 
yet  at  this  time  a  skin  is  never  taken  for 
the  purpose  of  trade." 

The  scene  here  described  would  seem 
to  be,  equally  with  Jefferson's  rock,  worth 
a  voyage  across  the  Atlantic. 

^' December  16*. — ^We  travelled  this  morn- 
ing through  snow  about  three  feet  deep, 
which,  being  crusted,  very  much  cut  the 
feet  of  our  animals.  The  mountain  still 
gradually  rose ;  we  crossed  several  spring 
heads  covered  with  quaking  asp ;  other- 
wise it  was  all  pine  forest.  The  air  was 
dark  with  falling  snow,  which  every 
where  weighed  down  the  trees.  The 
depths  of  the  forest  were  piofoundly  still  ; 
and  below  we  scarce  felt  a  breath  of  the 
wind  which  whirled  the  snow  through 
their  branches.  I  found  that  it  required 
some  exertion  of  constancy  to  adhere 
steadily  to  one  course  through  the  woods 
when  we  were  uncertain  how  far  the  for- 
est extended,  or  what  lay  beyond;  and, 
on  account  of  our  animals,  it  would  be 
bad  to  spend  another  night  on  the  moun- 
tain. Towards  noon  the  forest  looked 
clear  ahead,  appearing  suddenly  to  termi- 
nate ;  and  beyond  a  certain  point  we  could 
see  no  trees.  Riding  rapidly  ahead  to 
this  spot,  we  found  ourselves  on  the  verge 
of  a  vertical  and  rocky  wall  of  the  moun- 
tain. At  our  feet— more  than  a  thousand 
feet  below-p-we  looked  into  a  green  prairie 
country,  in  which  a  beautiful  lake,  some 
twenty  miles  in  length,  was  spread  along 
the  foot  of  the  mountains,  its  shores,  bor- 
dered with  green  grass.  Just  then  the 
san  broke  out  among  the  clouds,  and  il- 


luminated the  country  below,  n 
us  the  storm  raged  fiercely.  ] 
cle  of  ice  was  to  be  seen  on 
snow  on  its  borders,  and  all  wi 
mer  or  spring.  The  glow  of 
the  valley  below  brightened  uj 
with  sudden  pleasure ;  and  w 
woods  ring  with  joyful  shoi 
behind;  and  gradually,  as  eac 
he  stopped  to  enjoy  the  unexpi 
Shivering  on  snow  three  fee 
stiffening  in  a  cold  north  wi 
claimed  at  once  that  the  names 
Lake  and  Winter  Ridge  shoul 
to  these  two  proximate  plac 
sudden  and  violent  contrast" 

The  following  sentence  ma; 
melancholy  reflection : 

"  January  19. — A  great 
smokes  are  still  visible  this  c 
testing  at  once  the  alarm  wh 
pearance  had  spread  among  tl 
and  their  ignorance  of  us.  Ij 
the  whites,  they  would  und( 
their  only  object  in  coming  a: 
was  to  trade,  which  required 
friendship  ;  but  they  have  notl 
— consequently,  nothing  to 
white  man ;  hence  their  fear 

Is  it  possible  that  the  Indian 
should  ever  conceive  that  the 
a  white  man  can  have  in  visi 
to  trade?  The  Indians  of  C 
least  are  well  aware  that  th( 
are  sometimes  disinterested 
prefer  the  salvation  of  a  sin 
tempting  pearl  fisheries.  A 
soul  should  be  more  attractive 
man  than  his  furs  or  other  pet 
We  subjoin  two  other  passages 
ficiently  prove  that  Captain  F 
his  little  band  were  subjected 
hardships  they  braved  in  M 
countered  them  with  the  same 
resolution. 

"We  had  now  be^un  to 
some  words,  and,  with  the  a 
easily  comprehended  the  old 
pie  ideas.  '  Rock  upon  rock- 
rock — snow  upon  snow — < 
snow,'  said  he ;  *  even  if  you 
snow,  you  will  not  be  able  t 
from  the  mountains.'  He  d 
sign  of  precipices,  and  show 
the  feet  of  the  horses  wou 
throw  them  off  from  the  n; 
that  led  along  their  sides.    Oi 
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who  comprehended  eren  more  readily 
than  ourselves,  and  beUeved  our  situa- 
tion hopeless,  covered  his  head  with  his 
blanket,  and  began  to  weep  and  lament. 
'  I  wanted  to  see  the  whites,*  said  he ; '  I 
came  away  from  my  own  people  to  see 
the  whites,  and  I  would'nt  care  to  die 
among  them ;  but  here ' — and  he  looked 
around  into  the  cold  night  and  gloomy 
forest^  and,  drawing  his  blanket  over  his 
heady  began  again  to  lament. 

"  Seated  around  the  tree,  the  fire  illu- 
minating the  rocks  and  the  tall  bolls  of 
the  pines  round  about,  and  the  old  Indian 
haranguing,  we  presented  a  group  of  very 
serious  faces. 

"  Near  night-fall  we  descended  into  the 

steep  ravine  of  a  handsome  creek  thirty 

feet  wide,  and  I  was  engpaged  in  getting 

(he  horses  up  the  opposite  hill,  when  I 

heard  a  shout  from  Carson,  who  had  gone 

ahead  a  few  hundred  yards—'  Life  yet,' 

said  he,  as  he  came  up,  Mife  yet;  I  have 

foand  a   hill  side  sprinkled  with  grass 

enough  for  the  night."    We  drove  along 

our  horses,  and  encamped  at  the  place 

^bout  dark,  and    there  was  just  room 

enough  to  make  a  place  for  shelter  on  the 

edge  of  the  stream.     Three  horses  were 

lost  to-day— Proveau ;  a  fine  young  horse 

from  the  Columbia,  belonging  to  Charles 

•Towns ;  and  another  Indian  horse  which 

oarried  our  cooking  utensils ;  the  two  for- 

xner  gave  out,  and  the  latter  strayed  off 

into  the  woods  as  we  reached  the  camp. 

*•  Febntary  29.— We  lay  shut  up  in  the 

narrow  ravme,  and  gave  the  animals  a 

necessary  day;  and  men  were  sent  back 

after  the  others.    Derosier  volunteered  to 

bring  up  Proveau,  to  whom  he  knew  I 

"^iras  greatly  attached,  as  he  had  been  my 

favorite  horse  on  both  expeditions.    Car- 


son and  I  climbed  one  of  the  nearest 
mountains ;  the  forest  land  still  extended 
ahead,  and  the  valley  appeared  as  far  as 
ever.  The  pack  horse  was  found  near  the 
camp,  but  Derosier  did  not  get  in. 

"  We  began  to  be  uneasy  at  Derosier's 
absence,  feariog  he  might  have  been  be- 
wildered in  the  woods.  Charles  Towns, 
who  had  not  yet  recovered  his  mind,  went 
to  swim  in  the  river,  as  if  it  were  sum- 
mer, and  the  stream  placid,  when  it  was 
a  cold  mountain  torrent  foaming  among 
rocks.  We  were  happy  to  see  Derosier 
appear  in  the  evening.  He  came  in,  and, 
sitting  down  by  the  fire,  began  to  tell  us 
where  he  had  been.  He  imagined  he  had 
been  gone  several  days,  and  thought  we 
were  still  at  the  camp  where  he  had  left 
us ;  and  we  were  pained  to  see  that  his 
mind  was  deranged.  It  appeared  that  he 
had  been  lost  in  tne  mountain,  and  hunger 
and  fatigue,  joined  to  weakness  of  body, 
and  fear  of  perishing  in  the  mountains, 
had  crazed  him.  The  times  were  severe 
when  stout  men  lost  their  minds  from  ex- 
tremity of  suffering — when  horses  died — 
and  when  mules  and  horses,  ready  to  die 
of  starvation,  were  killed  for  food.  Yet 
there  was  no  murmuring  or  hesitation." 

Captain  Fr€mont  appears  to  have  stu- 
diously abstained  from  giving  any  account 
of  the  religious  condition  of  the  Califomi- 
ans.  He  may  have  preferred  total  silence 
to  a  transcript  of  crude  and  hasty  im- 
pressions ;  and  his  course  is  much  more 
commendable  than  that  of  those  epheme- 
ral tourists  who  dip  their  pipes  into  the 
froth  at  the  surface,  and  obtain  jnst  sub- 
stance enough  to  make  a  bubble. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  LUCERNE. 

xyw  the  inoniiiig  oT  the  feetival  of  the  annnndalion  oT  the  Blessed  ViriiD,  in  the  year  1845,  a  sanfninary 
was  ftnigbt  near  the  city  of  Lucerne,  between  the  free  bands  or  earptfranet  and  the  Lucemese  and  their 
Afl  the  oOTftfrana  were  advancing  towards  Lnconc,  they  halted  for  a  moment  on  a  spot  where  stood  a  little 
ment  of  the  Blessed  Viigin,  excited  almost  to  fliry  by  the  language  of  tlieir  leaders,  and  they  uttered  the  most 
bhisphemies  against  the  mother  of  God.  After  the  battle,  in  which  the  free  bands  were  most  signally  defeat 
if  in  Just  vengeance  of  such  profanation,  thai  same  spot  was  found  strewed  with  hundreds  of  dead  and  woi 
The  inraaion  of  the  free  bands  was  so  sudden  that  it  fbund  the  Lucemese  almost  unprepared  for  resistance. 

I. 

On  yonder  swelllDg  height  there  stood  a  cross  and  holy  shrine, 
Reared  long  ago  by  fair  Lucerne  unto  the  Mother  divine ; 
And  ever  there,  at  eventide,  unto  the  vesper  prayer 
Wended,  with  reverential  step,  matron  and  maiden  fair ; 
But  thither,  when  the  eve  of  the  Annunciation  set. 
No  groups  of  kneeling  worshippers  from  fair  Lucerne  had  met ; 
But  1  host  of  scoffing  infidels  from  Argovie  and  Berne, 
The  free  bands  all  in  war  array  against  unarmed  Lucerne. 
II. 

And  ribald  laugh  and  oath  and  jest  they  shouted  out  amain, 
Defjing  the  Almighty  God— did  they  defy  in  vain  ? 
His  eye  may  seem  to  slumber,  but  sleepless  is  his  power. 
And  fearful  is  the  wrath  of  God  in  his  own  chosen  hour. 
The  proud  free  bands  wild  revel  on  the  heights  of  fair  Lucerne, 
And  hopes  of  easy  victory  within  each  glad  heart  burn ; 
For  the  home  of  faith  and  freedom,  the  stronghold  of  the  land, 
Within  their  grasp  is  lying  now,  defenceless  and  unmanned, 
ill. 

"Now  call  upon  your  God !"  they  cry,  "ye  fond  fools,  if  you  will ! 

We  trust  us  in  our  own  good  swords,  and  in  our  stout  hearts  still ; 

Around  your  altars  and  your  shrines  for  the  last  time,  dotards,  kneel. 

For  they  shall  crumble  to  the  dust  beneath  the  armed  heel." 

Was  it  a  wail  of  terror  ?  or  was  it  a  battle  cry 

That  rose  up  from  that  city  fair  unto  the  cloudless  sky  ? 

Was  it  the  echo  ringing  out  from  hill  to  hill  afar. 

Or  the  summons  speeding  onward  to  gatlier  unto  war  ? 

IV. 

«  Up,  Lucemese !  up,  Switzers !  up,  sons  of  the  mountain  land ! 
Up  firom  the  lovely  valley,  from  the  blue  lake's  sparkling  strand. 
From  where  the  towering  cliff  overhangs  the  dark  and  shadowy  glen, 
Up  !  for  the  clarion  summons  all  bold  true  hearted  men  ! 
,  Up  from  the  couch  of  sickness !  away  from  the  death  bed  side  ! 

Come  from  the  priest  and  altar,  and  the  ring  and  blooming  bride  ! 
Come  from  the  happy  homestead  each  with  his  gleaming  brand, 
And  itrike  the  blow  for  freedom, « God  and  our  ruUive  land!' " 

V. 

The  shepherd  on  the  rolling  hills  has  left  his  bleating  flock, 
The  hunter,  from  his  itricken  game  still  quivering  on  the  rock, 
Has  startled,  as  the  rallying  ciy  rolled  up  from  the  valley  fair, 
And  echoed  to  the  sommitB  hoar  that  tower  in  the  air : 
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The  yeoman,  from  his  verdant  fields  rich  with  their  springing  grain, 
.  And  from  the  cherished  fireside  he  ne'er  may  see  again. 
Shouldering  the  sturdy  rifle  his  fathera  used  of  yore, 
Turns,  with  one  fond  and  lingering  look,  from  the  ancestral  door. 

VI. 

The  merchant  from  his  counter,  and  the  tradesman  from  his  craH, 
The  fisher  from  the  mountain  lake,  leaving  his  nets  in  draught. 
The  peasant  from  his  daily  toil,  with  his  stout  heart  and  hand. 
All  rally  at  the  summons  loud,  **  God  and  our  native  land!" 
Buyer  and  seller  springing  away  from  the  crowded  mart. 
From  the  unfinished  traffic,  to  the  field  of  battle  start ; 
His  books  the  student  casts  away,  and  with  unwonted  pride 
The  good  sword  of  his  fathers  buckles  unto  his  side. 

VII. 

The  mother  utten  many  a  prayer  o'er  her  departing  son. 

The  weeping  bride  faint  whispen,  **  Oh,  when  the  fight  is  done !" 

While  the  aged  sire,  kindling  with  the  thought  of  olden  days. 

Tells  to  the  arming  warriors  of  bravely  stricken  frays. 

*<  Now,  sons  of  mine,  bear  with  yoa  unto  the  field's  alarms 

The  Switzer's  stout  and  gallant  heart  with  the  bold  Switzer's  arms. 

And,  'mid  the  crash  of  crossing  steel  and  death  shots  spreading  wide. 

In  the  good  God  above  you  let  your  whole  trust  aMde  I" 

VIII. 

The  banners  that  wave  over  you  on  many  i  well  fought  field 
Have  fluttered  in  the  swelling  shout  that  out  in  triumph  pealed ; 
And,  oh !  if  ye  ara  spared  me,  when  the  fierce  strife  is  won. 
Come  to  these  fond  arms  again,  each  a  true  hearted  son !" 
All  stout  and  steady  manhood  went  forth  unto  the  fight. 
While  age  and  youth  and  beauty  knelt  in  prayer,  as  well  they  might. 
And  the  priest  before  the  altar  with  his  uplifted  hands 
Besought  high  heaven's  blessings  upon  the  rallying  bands. 

iz. 
As  streamlets  from  the  mountain  springs  mingling  together  flow 
In  one  resistless  torrent  through  the  wide  plain  below. 
Thus  from  each  blooming  valley,  and  from  each  frowning  height. 
The  living  streams  of  gallant  men  hurry  unto  the  fight ; 
Banners  are  proudly  flaunting,  warriora  are  gathering  there. 
Trumpets  are  ringing  wildly  out  on  the  fresh  mountain  air. 
The  gallant  Catholic  cantons  are  rallying  amain 
For  the  old  faith  their  fathers  loved  and  cherished  not  in  rain. 

••         X. 
'Twas  sunset  when  the  summons  loud  went  o'er  the  farthest  height. 
And  loud  that  startling  summons  rang  on  through  the  starlit  night. 
And  at  the  dawn  of  morning,  ere  its  last  sound  was  done. 
On  lines  of  clustering  warriors  sparkled  the  rising  sun; 
The  foe  are  gathering  thickest  hard  by  yon  holy  shrine. 
And  where  the  cross  above  the  field  stretches  those  arms  divine, 
A  scoff  unto  the  free  bands  of  Argovie  and  Berne, 
A  sacred  pledge  of  aid  above  and  hope  to  fair  Lucerne. 

XI. 

Is  it  the  whirlwind  crushing  o'er  the  bending  forest  oak? 
Is  it  the  torrent  rushing  wild,  or  the  fell  thunder'a  stroke  ? 
Or  is  it  the  strong  avalanche  from  the  steep  mountain  height 
Down  sweeping  to  the  plain  below  in  its  resistless  might? 
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It  U  oot  nuhing  torrent,  nortainpeft  in  its  wimth ; 
It  18  not  the  dread  avalancbe  teuing  its  rock-strewn  path; 
fiut  it  is  the  stem  and  heavy  tread  of  thrice  a  thousand  m^n. 
Who  bear  into  the  battle  field  Teli's  banner  once  again. 

XII. 

Above  them  oaths  are  pealing — they  speak  not,  save  in  prayer. 
Above  loud  shouts  are  ringing  ont  upon  the  startled  air. 
And  the  swift  rolling  volleys  on  their  charging  columns  pour. 
But  up  the  silent  columns  charge  as  sternly  as  before ; 
Up !  up !  they  still  are  pressing  those  armed  ranks  of  steel. 
Voiceless  amid  the  battle  cries — hushed  'mid  that  deaf'ning  peal, 
Hark !  o*er  the  foeman's  swelling  shout,  o'er  the  shrill  carbine's  ring. 
Heard  ye  that  leader's  clarion  tone  speeding  from  wing  to  wing? 

XIII. 

*'  Now,  Switzers,  by  your  altars !  now,  Switzers,  by  your  God ! 
Strike  for  the  old  fatherland  on  which  your yres  sires  trod ; 
Heaven  is  looking  on  you,  and  the  cross  is  there  above. 
Before  you  are  your  foemen,  behind  you  are  those  you  love ! 
But  for  a  moment  falter,  but  for  a  moment  pause. 
And  wo  unto  your  cherished  ones,  and  wo  unto  your  cause ! 
Then  onward,  Schwitz  and  Uri,  on,  Zug  and  proud  Lucerne, 
Dp,  sons  of  Unterwalden,  on,  the  bristling  bear  of  Berne. 

XIV. 

Uptossed  unto  their  shoulders,  with  a  stern  and  sullen  clang. 
Thousands  of  gleaming  rifles,  out  with  their  death  shots  rang. 
And,  through  the  cloud  of  murky  smoke  that  lingered  on  the  peal. 
Up  rose  one  cry  of  horror  'mid  the  crash  of  crossing  steel. 
Like  the  dark  Alpine  storm-cloud  with  its  lightnings  flashing  oat. 
That  veil  of  pierceless  darkness  clung  the  combatants  about. 
And,  with  its  fearful  battle  din,  it  struggled  up  amain 
Unto  the  summit  of  the  liiU,  marking  its  path  with  slain. 

XV. 

But  see !  the  dun  cloud  passes  now— hark !  the  red  field  is  won. 

For  on  one  banner  only  sparkles  the  glowing  sun. 

And  round  that  cross  and  holy  shrine  where  the  blasphemous  stood. 

The  bravest  of  their  warriors  are  weltering  in  their  blood : 

To  the  blue  vaulted  heavens  up  from  that  kneeling  crowd 

The  chant  of  praise  and  glory  swells  joyously  and  loud, 

While  from  the  rescued  city  is  pouring  forth  a  train 

Of  matrons  and  fair  maidens  to  that  cross  and  shrine  again. 

XVI.         «• 

"  Now  glory  unto  God  on  high,  unto  the  God  of  might ! 

Hosanna  to  his  saving  name  who  shielded  us  in  fight! 

And  praise  unto  the  virgin  queen  whose  prayer  is  ever  strong. 

For  those  who  wield  the  sword  of  right  against  the  sword  of  wrong ! 

The  hand  of  God  is  mighty— he  has  sheltered  us  indeed, 

And  from  the  foeman's  sword  and  chain  he  hath  our  fair  land  freed. 

Oh  !  in  the  hour  of  trial,  whenever  foes  invade. 

Mother,  be  thou  our  advocate !  O  God  I  be  thou  our  aid!"  J.  M*S. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

Tfui  Return, 

I  ORNING  Flower,  why 
art  thou  sad?  The  young 
eagle  of  his  tribe  wilisoon 
return.  Kiskepila  will 
bring  back  the  scalps 
of  Huron  warriors  at 
his  girdle :  he  will  come 
domed  with  eagle  feathers,  and  the 
1  of  his  tribe  will  sing  his  deeds. 
Ill  bring  home  many  spoils,  and 
ke  the  budding  flower  of  morn  to 
in  his  own  lodge!" 
),  Dancing  Fawn,  the  warriors  of 
ye  have  been  gone  many  days  on 
ir  path.  Many  suns  have  set  since 
pointed  hour  of  return  passed  by. 
)ices  of  the  night  have  whispered 
ear  of  Morning  Flower.  Misfor- 
)  on  the  path  of  the  braves.  He 
turn  no  more." 

rooping  Flower,"  said  the  other, 
tg  up  haughtily,  "  is  not  the  blood 
conquering  Iroquois  in  thy  veins  ? 
t  thou  tremblest  because  the  braves 
tribe  outlie  upon  the  war  path  a  few 
onger  than  the  appointed  time. 
?st  thou  that  the  Huron  dogs  could 
ind  the  invincible  Mohawk?  The 
s  are  cowards ;  they  have  forsaken 
•ego  for  the  God  of  the  pale  face, 
waneego  has  chilled  their  hearts, 
irned  their  blood  to  water.  The 
s  are  dogs ! "  and  the  speaker  tossed 
md  contemptuously  towards  the 
country. 

was  a  noble  looking  Indian  girl, 
ack  eye  sparkled  as  she  spoke,  and 
ghtened  color  of  her  cheek  betrayed 
ick  passion  of  the  untrained  child 
ire.  The  other  was  of  gentle  mood ; 
[  and  liquid  eye  looked  out  softly 


from  beneath  the  long  and  sweeping  lash 
that  shaded  its  light.  Her  hair  was  jetty 
black,  and,  though  straight,  was  finer  and 
softer  than  usual  in  the  Indian  nee:  it 
was  braided  in  glossy  folds  aroand  her 
temples,  and  gathered  in  a  loop  behind, 
bound  up  with  bands  of  bright  colored 
bark  interwoven  with  beads.  Her  dress 
was  a  mantle  curiously  wrought  with 
gaily  colored  feathers,  and  trimmed  with 
tufts  of  elk  hair  dyed  red,  thrown  grace- 
fully around  her  form,  leaving  her  left 
arm  and  shoulder  bare.  Her  limbs  were 
finely  moulded. 

Below  the  maidens  stretched  a  scene  of 
great  beauty.  From  two  hilb,  covered  with 
heavy  forest  trees,  an  open  sward  sloped 
gradually  till  they  blended  into  a  little 
plain  traversed  by  a  small  stream,  on 
whose  banks  a  group  of  children  were 
playing  busily — now  plunging  into  the 
shallow  waters,  and  now  sunning  them- 
selves upon  the  soft  and  luxuriant  grass 
that  bordered  it.  On  the  northern  side, 
where  the  descent  faced  full  towards  the 
south,  was  ranged  a  number  of  Indian 
wigwams,in  the  centre  of  which  stood  the 
council  lodge,  rising  conspicuous  above 
the  rest  of  the  village.  Before  the  doors 
of  some  of  the  cabins  groups  of  old  men 
and  children  were  gathered,  while  the 
squaws  were  passing  to  and  fro,  engaged 
in  their  domestic  labors.  At  the  edge  of 
the  forest  a  number  of  youths  were  prac- 
tising with  the  bow  and  arrow.  The 
western  portion  of  the  slope  was  filled  with 
young  corn,  green  and  luxuriant  in  its 
growth,  with  its  white  tassels  and  ears 
already  blooming  out.  On  the  southern 
bank  of  the  stream  swept  upwards  a  gen- 
tle ascent  of  beautiful  green  sward,  gaily 
interspersed  with  the  gloriously  tinted  wild 
flowers  that  adorn  the  fields  of  America. 
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Around  this  little  Talley»  like  a  palisade, 
stood  the  edge  of  the  forest,  its  intermina- 
ble depths  stretching  far  away  towards  the 
horizon,  until^  like  the  green  waters  of  a 
vast  ocean,  its  waving  foliage  seemed  to 
mingle  with  the  distant  sky. 

The  two  Indian  maidens  reclined  upon 
the  soft  turf  at  the  edge  of  the  forest  above 
the  village,  and  for  a  few  moments  gazed 
down  in  silence  upon  the  valley.  The 
thick  foliage  of  a  massive  oak  overhung 
them,  and  shaded  them  from  the  warm 
rays  of  the  sun. 

"  Dancing  Fawn,"  at  length  resumed 
the  young  girl, ''  the  French  warriors  are 
terrible  in  battle,  riding  fierce  horses,  and 
with  their  breasts  clad  in  steel ;  perchance 
the  braves  have  fallen  in  with  them  and 
been  cut  off." 

''False  Mohawk  girl,  have  not  the 
braves  of  our  nation  met  the  French  in 
battle?  Their  war  cry  is  like  the  roar  of 
Unghiara* — the  Huron  and  the  pale  faces 
tremble  at  its  sound.  But  listen.  Morning 
Flower !  heard  you  that  faint  shout !  See ! 
it  has  aroused  the  village!" 

The  young  maidens  arose  from  their 
recumbent  position,  and  awaited  in  ex- 
pectation the  event.  The  village  below 
them  now  exhibited  a  different  and  more 
lively  aspect  The  youths  had  quitted 
their  pastime  and  gathered  around  the 
council  lodge  where  the  old  men  of  the 
tribe  had  assembled.  The  women  had 
left  their  occupations,  and  were  clamor- 
ously joining  the  group.  At  length 
another  yell  broke  from  the  forest  far  to 
the  west,  and  came  faintly  swelling  to  the 
expectant  crowd.  In  a  few  moments 
more  a  runner  emerged  from  the  forest, 
and,  looking  down  the  hill,  hurried  on 
towards  the  village.  As  he  approached, 
the  assemblage  opened  to  receive  him, 
and  he  paused  in  silence  before  the  chief, 
who  was  surrounded  by  a  group  of  vene- 
rable warriors.  Kiodego  motioned  him 
to  speak. 

"The .braves  of  the  Mohawks,"  said 
the  runner,  "  are  mighty  warhors ;  their 


arms  are  strong,  and  the  Hurons  are  dcga. 
The  French  become  women  before  the 
battle-axes  of  the  Mohawks.    The  wai^ 
riors  bring  back  scalps  and  many  prison- 
ers ;  they  have  captured  the  great  medi^ 
cine  of  the  French ;  they  have  routed  and^ 
slain  many  Hurons."  Then  he  recounted. 
the  names  of  the  wounded — ^for  of  thi^ 
dead  the  Indian  speaks  not    As  he  men— 
tioned  the  name  of  Kiskepila,  the  son  oC 
the  old  chief,  a  deep  sigh  broke  from  the 
lips  of  the  Morning  Flower,  and  her  head 
sank  for  a  moment  upon  her  breast  Thei 
she  raised  it  up  proudly,  and  fierce  deter- 
mination lit  up  her  beautiful   featurei. 
Gloom  had  passed  away.    Kiodego  sat 
unmoved,  evincing  no  concern  for  the 
misfortune  of  his  son.    As  the  runner  fin- 
ished his  recital,  a  shout  broke  from  the 
assemblage,  which  was  answered  from 
the  forest  by  a  succession  of  yells,  whose 
increasing  tone  marked  the  near  approach 
of  the  conquerors ;  it  was  the  scalp  whoop. 
Then  came  another  succession  of  yelli, 
one  for  each  prisoner.    At  this  signal  the 
crowd  around  the  council  lodge  dispersed 
to  the  different  wigwams,  but  soon  reaa- 
sembled,  every  one  armed  with  weapons 
of  some  kind ;  knives,  tomahawks,  stones, 
and  war  clubs.    As  soon  as  the  runner 
appeared.  Morning  Flower  and  her  com- 
panion had  descended  and  mingled  with 
the  group  before  the  lodge,  and  now,  armed 
like  the  other  women  of  the  tribe,  they 
hurried  off  towards  the  edge  of  the  forest 
It  would  have  been  difficult  to  recognise 
the  sorrowing,  lone,  lorn  Indian  maiden 
with  the  drooping  glance  in  the  excited 
form  that  wound  amid  the  group  urging 
on  her  sister  furies  to  greater  frenzy. 

"  The  Gentle  Flower,"  she  said  to  Dan- 
cing Fawn,  "is  a  Mohawk  maiden;  a 
thorn  has  pierced  through  her  moccasin 
and  wounded  her  foot  She  will  pluck  it 
out,  and  with  it  tear  the  flesh  of  the 
Frenchman.  The  Morning  Flower  will 
avenge  the  wound  of  Kiskepila!" 

The  inhabitants  of  the  village  had  aiw 
ranged  themselves  in  two  lines  on  tht 
open  space  south  of  the  little  rivulet^  for 
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tide  the  war  party,  having  made 
ID  the  forest,  were  to  enter  on  the 
Thus  the  lines  ran  from  the  south 
towards  the  village.  Old  women 
ives,  young  gentle  maidens  with 
dubs,  youths  with  knives  and 
rks,  and  even  the  little  naked 
with  sharp  stones,  stood  waiting, 
age  exultation,  for  the  coming  of 
»ners. 
iumphant  songs  of  the  returning 

became  every  moment  more  dis- 
t  length,  far  down  the  shadrnl 
of  the  forest,  the  front  of  the  body 
1  in  view.  A  cry  of  wild  joy 
-om  the  expectant  savages,  and 
lines  waved  and  undulated  along 
ole  length,  as  each  person  endea- 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  triumphant 

On  they  came! — the  warrior 
more  firmly,  and  erecting  his  head 
mdiy,  as  he  beheld  the  old  men  of 
^  at  the  council  lodge,  in  the  dis- 
nd,  nearer,  the  womon  and  the 
who  would  sing  his  gallant  deeds, 
youths  who  would  learn  to  emu- 
fame.  On  they  came,  swinging 
scalps  they  had  taken,  the  bloody 
of  their  victory,  and  chanting  the 

their   actions.     At   length   they 

from  the  forest,  and  6tood  in  the 
n  upon  the  beautiful  green  slope 
re.    The  prisoners  were  grouped 

their  captors  now  singled  them 
aring  them  to  start  upon  the  fear- 

which  awaited  them.  Father 
IS  pale  and  jaded  -,  his  Hice  was 
nd  bruised,  and  the  clotted  blood 
^ured  his  wounded  features ;  his 
ere  yet  bound  behind  him.    A 

approached  to  sever  the  cord  ; 

had  so  swollen  around  the  tight 
ilmost  to  conceal  it,  and  the  kniie 
avage  gashed  the  hands  of  the 
Released  from  their  confinement, 

fell  heavily  to  his  side,  inani- 
i  refusing  to  obey  the  stiff  and 
muscles.  The  blood  began  to 
wly  in  the  veins,  and  the  sensa- 
imbness  was  succeeded  by  one  of 
.  v.— No.  5.  24 


acute  paiD.  The  Indian  then  loosed  the 
band  which  confined  the  black  robe  of  the 
Jesuit  around  his  body.  His  outer  gaz^ 
ment  was  next  taken  off,  and  Father  Laval 
stood  half  unrobed ;  his  shirt  was  stained 
with  bkxxi,  and  his  naked  feet  and  legs 
were  torn  and  bleeding,  and  festering  with 
thorns  and  briers ;  every  step  left  its  mark 
in  blood. 

The  work  of  the  Indian  was  soon  done« 
and  the  captives  were  prepared  to  run  the 
gauntlet    The  tender  frame  of  the  young 
novice,  with  the  red  blood  incrusted  upon 
his  delicate  skin,  and  his  limbs  bruised 
and  swollen,  and  almost  helpless,  con- 
trasted strangely  with  the  massive  propor- 
tions of  Leioup,  who  still  kept  close  beside 
him,  ready  to  aid  him  in  his  need.  Strong, 
;   and  seemingly  unwearied,  the  Huron  stood 
I   up  like  a  mighty  statue  of  bronze,  heedless 
■   of  the  many  wounds  upon  his  limbs  and 
I   breast.     "My   father!"  he  said  to  the 
I  Jesuit,  as  they  neared  each  other  for  a 
!   momen  t, "  my  father,  when  Leioup  springs 
forward  between  the  lines,  hasten  on,  and 
seek  to  avoid  the  blows  of  the  Iroquois! 
Make  for  the  war-post  by  the  council 
lodge, — gain  it,  and  you  are  safe!" 

Rene  Bourdoise  turned  towards  the  spot 
indicated  by  Leioup  to  the  Jesuit,  and  his 
heart  shrank  within  him.  A  hundred 
yelling  furies,  with  clubs  and  knives,  were 
between  them  and  the  place  of  refuge,  and 
his  limbs  were  faint  and  weary.  He  raised 
his  soul  to  God. 

"  Fear  not,  brother,"  said  Leioup, "  but 
gather  up  all  thy  strength." 

**  I  will  trust  in  God,"  rephed  the  novic*; 
sadly. 

At  length  the  word  was  given  :  **  Jog-, 
go !" — "  go !" — and  the  prisoners  started. 
The  powerful  Huron  broke  away  at  a 
swinging  trot,  which  puzzled  Fatlier  La- 
val to  equal.  Le  Loup  made  for  the  open- 
ing of  the  lines:  a  hundred  arms  were 
uplifted  to  strike — knives  glistened,  and 
the  whole  gang  of  furies  yelled  with  a  sav- 
age delight — the  strong  runner  paused  for 
a  moment  till  the  Jesuit  was  close  behind 
him,  then  bounding  forward^  he  dashed 
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fiercely  into  the  midM  of  the  crowd,  catt- 
ing aside  their  Mows  and  oTertoming 
inany  in  his  path.  Yet  he  did  not  pass 
scatheless,  and,  ere  he  had  gone  half  the 
distance,  the  hkN>d  was  streaming  from 
his  wounded  body.  The  whole  rage  of 
the  whippers  was  in  a  moment  turned 
upon  him,  for  he  had  succeeded  in  baf- 
Hing  many  of  them,  and  they  were  pur- 
suing him  regardless  of  the  rest,  and  per- 
mitting the  two  Frenchmen  to  escape 
with  little  suffering.  But  there  was  one 
whose  passion  was  not  to  be  led  off. 
Morning  Flower  scorned  to  wreak  her 
vengeance  upon  the  Huron,  for  she  con- 
ceived that  none  but  the  Frenchman  could 
have  stricken  down  the  Young  Eagle. 
Her  eye  was  turned  upon  the  Jesuit, 
whom  she  saw  passing  almost  unharmed 
in  the  rear  of  the  powerful  warrior.  At 
length  Father  Laval  came  near  her,  has- 
tening forward  at  as  great  speed  as  his 
swollen  and  stiffened  limbs  would  permit. 
She  held  a  heavy  stick  in  her  hand — ^her 
arm  was  raised — ^the  Jesuit  cast  an  implor- 
ing look  upon  her,  but  the  heart  of  the 
girl  was  steeled  to  pity ;  her  savage  nature 
was  unyielding,  and  she  struck  him  a 
heavy  blow.  He  staggered  forward,  about 
to  fall ;  at  the  next  moment  he  was  raised 
and  hurried  forward  by  the  arm  of  one 
of  his  Huron  neophytes.  Blinded  and 
stunned  by  the  shower  of  blows  which 
fell  upon  him,  he  did  not  recover  complete 
consciousness  until  he  stood  safe  from 
further  harm  at  the  war-post  A  wild 
spectacle  met  his  eye  as  he  gazed  over  the 
field  through  which  he  had  just  passed. 
The  tall  Huron,  Le  Loup,  heedless  of 
blows  and  wounds,  was  still  struggling 
through  the  savage  throng,  carrying  the 
main  body  of  the  whippers  after  him  and 
around  him.  Ever  as  he  turned  and 
doubled,  a  portion  of  his  tormentors  would 
start  before  him  to  cut  off  his  escape ;  then, 
like  the  hunted  wolf,  he  would  burst  upon 
them  with  all  his  strength,  and  break 
through  them— only  to  find  another  body 
ready  to  receive  him.  A  group  of  old 
sqoawt,  armed  like  fic&dB  with  the  wont 


weapons  they  conid  o^in,  pointed  and 
jagged  stones, sharpened  sticks  and  knivea, 
attempted  to  stop  his  course.  He  dashed 
into  the  midst  of  them,  striking  the  first  to 
the  earth  before  she  could  aim  a  Mow; 
yelling  horribly  as  she  fell,  she  clasped  the 
warrior's  feet,  and  tripped  him  up.  With 
his  outstretched  arms  he  grasped  several 
of  his  persecutors,  and  they  came  to  the 
ground  together :  his  pursuers,  cloae  at 
his  heeb,  fell  over  them,  and  the  living 
pile  struggled  together  in  inextricable  con- 
fusion, striking  and  beating  each  other  in- 
discriminately. A  shout  of  laughter  broke 
from  the  Mohawk  warriors,  who  watched 
the  scene  with  interest.  Winding  oat 
from  the  living  mass  that  was  piled  up 
above  him,  the  Huron  sprang  again  to  his 
feet  and  started  off,  delivered  from  more 
than  half  his  pursuers,  who  still  lay 
struggling  together— the  upper  ones  be- 
lieving that  their  victim  was  still  in  their 
power,  while  the  efforts  made  by  those  un- 
derneath to  arise  made  the  confusion  still 
more  dire.    The  Huron  was  speeding  on. 

Half  way  to  the  post  tottered  on  the 
poor  novice,  Rene  Bourdoise,  his  young 
limbs  stiff  and  fainting.  Ah !  little  did  he 
think,  when  he  quitted  the  shores  of  beau- 
tiful and  gentle  France,  of  the  wild  scenes 
of  suffering  and  torture  he  was  to  endure 
for  the  sake  of  Christ  in  the  dreary  wil- 
derness of  the  west  The  companions  of 
his  early  days  were  wandering  throngh 
the  bright  valleys  of  his  native  land  ;  songs 
of  juy  were  upon  their  lips,  ghid  music 
ringing  in  their  ears,  loving  hearts  and 
tender  hands  around  them.  In  hia  «ur 
rang  the  yell  of  the  wild  Mohawk,  and 
the  hand  of  the  pitiless  savage  was  upon 
him.  Then  lie  called  to  mind  his  solemn 
vocation,  and  devoting  himself  to  suffer- 
ing, clasped  his  hands  towards  heaven, 
and  struggled  on. 

"  Grant  me  strength  to  bear  my  cross. 
Oh,  God!"  he  said. 

The  novice  had  already  reached  the 
stream :  he  had  received  little  else  but  pass- 
ing blows,  for  the  strong  Hurons  affoided 
bstter  gams  to  these  human  hunters^  The 
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younger  and  the  weaker,  who  feared  to 
grapple  with  the  stout  warriors,  alone  pur- 
•oed  him.  But  now  a  party  rushed  to- 
wards him,  and  in  an  instant  the  fainting 
youth  sank  beneath  their  blows.  It  was 
at  the  moment  that  Le  Iioup  approached 
the  creek.  His  eye  rested  upon  the  novice 
•s  he  fell  among  his  tormentors,  and  he 
dashed  through  their  midst,  drawing  them 
after  him  in  the  race.  Rene  Bourdoise 
arose — the  Indians  were  already  in  an- 
other portion  of  the  field,  and  he  passed 
the  stream,  and,  painfully  toiling  up  the 
hQl,  touched  the  war-post.  At  length  the 
chase  began  to  flag,  and  Le  Loup,  having 
nicceeded  in  doubling  on  his  pursuers, 
leaped  up  the  hill  to  the  goal.  The  last 
Huron  soon  came  in. 

The  overthrown  squaws,  bruised  and 
beaten,  gathered  round  the  group  of  cap- 
tiTes,  and  with  loud  imprecations  menaced 
(he  cause  of  their  misfortunes  with  the 
Teogeance  of  the  tribe. 


"Ah !"  said  one, ''  wait,  when  the  Hu- 
ron is  bound  to  the  post  and  the  Dames 
are  kindled  around  him^  we  will  torture 
the  dog  till  he  screams  with  pain." 

*'  Yes,  the  Mohawk  women  will  make 
the  Huron  warrior  yell  with  the  torment^" 
and  the  fiends  shouted  in  anticipation  of 
the  sacrifice.  Le  Loup  looked  cahnly  on 
and  smiled. 

The  prisoners  were  again  bound,  and, 
the  ceremonies  attendant  upon  the  return 
of  the  war  party  having  been  gone  through, 
were  placed  under  a  guard  in  the  council 
lodge,  while  the  warriors  dispersed  through 
the  village,  each  with  his  band  of  friends 
and  admirers.  A  portion  of  the  war  party 
belonged  to  another  village;  these  were 
entertained  with  dances  and  feasting  until 
towards  evening,  when  they  took  their 
departure  for  their  own  homes,  contrary 
to  their  usual  custom,  leaving  the  prison- 
ers at  the  first  village^  to  be  disposed  of  by 
a  joint  council  at  some  future  daf. 


LETTER  OF  FATHER  DE  SMET, 

GlVinO  ▲  MOST  IHTERESTING  ACCOCJIIT  OF  HIS  ARRIVAL  IXf  OREGON  TEBRrTORT.* 
(From  Uie  Annala  of  the  ProiNigaUon  of  the  Faith.) 


WAS  after  a  voyage  of 
near  eight  months  that,  on 
the  28ih  of  July,  we  dis- 
covered the  coasts  of  the 
Oregon.  Oh !  what  joy 
1  there  was  then!  whaltrans- 
po|ptB  of  delight !  what  returning  of  thanks 
with  our  hearts  and  our  lips!  We  all  in- 
toned the  hymn  of  gratitude,  the  Te  Deum ; 
but  scarcely  had  we  given  ourselves  up  to 
the  first  feelings  of  happiness,  than  the  idea 

*  It  may  be  recollected  that  Fathers  De  Smet 
mA  Vercrn^Me,  accompanied  by  four  other 
nember*  of  the  lame  vocicty,  and  lix  Sisteni 
of  the  Cony^regation  of  Our  Lady,  sailed  from 
Aatwcrp  oo  the  12th  of  December,  1843,  to  re- 
pair to  toe  Rocky  Mountain$.  The  ship,  the  In- 
/UffoUf,  in  which  they  tailed,  after  having 


of  new  perils  to  he  faced  came  to  renew 
all  our  uneasiness ;  we  approached  the  Co- 
lumbia. The  mouth  of  this  river  is  of 
difficult  and  dangerous  access,  even  for 
mariners  provided  with  good  charts;  and 
we  knew  that  our  captain,  having  heen 
unable  to  procure  any,  was  unacquainted 
with  the  rocks  and  breakers  which  render 
the  entering  of  the  river  almost  impossible 
in  the  season  in  which  we  were. 

"  We  perceived  Cape  DisappoirUment, 
which  seems  to  indicate  to  the  voyagers 

crossed  the  Atlantic  ocean,  doabled  the  southern 
point  of  South  America,  and  cone  tip  the  Pacific 
ocean,  arrived  on  the  28th  of  Julv,  1844,  in  tight 
of  the  coasts  of  Oregon,  and  on  the  5th  of  Aiagntt 
following  came  to  anchor  at  Vancouver  Fort, 
which  it  titunted  on  tha  CohuBbin  river. 
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the  route  which  they  are  to  take.  As  it 
'  was  already  late,  the  captain  took  the  re- 
solution to  tack  about,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  coast  during  the  night.  Whilst  the 
Tessei  was  retiring  from  the  land,  we  were 
contemplating  from  afar  the  lofty  moun- 
tains and  the  vast  forests  of  the  Oregon. 
Here  and  there  we  saw  rising  up  the 
smoke  of  the  huts  of  our  savages.  At 
this  sight  a  crowd  of  feelings  seized  on 
our  minds,  which  it  would  be  impossible 
for  me  to  express  here.  One  should  have 
been  in  our  position  to  comprehend  what 
we  then  felt ;  our  hearts  beat  with  joy  on 
beholding  those  boundless  regions  where 
so  many  forsaken  souls  are  born,  grow 
old,  nnd  die  in  the  darkness  of  infidelity 
for  want  of  missionaries;  a  misfortune  to 
which  we  were  going  to  put  an  end,  if 
not  in  regard  of  all,  at  least  for  a  great 
number. 

"  On  the  29th  all  our  fathers  celebrated 
the  holy  sacrifice ;  we  wished  to  ofler  a 
final  violence  to  heaven.  The  beginning 
of  the  day  was  gloomy  ;  our  minds  were 
so  also.  Towards  ten  o'clock  the  weather 
brightened  and  allowed  us  to  approach, 
with  caution,  the  immense  and  frightful 
mouth  of  the  Columbia.  We  discovered 
without  delay  some  enormous  breakers, 
a  sure  sign  of  a  sand-bank,  of  several 
miles  in  extent.  The  shoals  cross  the 
river  in  its  entire  breadth,  and  present  a 
bar  which  seems  to  forbid  entering  it. 
The  sight  of  this  plunged  us  into  the  great- 
est consternation ;  we  felt  that  it  was  use- 
less to  attempt  the  passage,  and  that  we 
should  inevitably  perish  in  it. 

"  In  this  sad  situau'on  what  were  we  to 
do?  what  was  to  become  of  us?  where 
were  we  to  go  7 

"On  the  30th,  the  captain  being  at 
the  topmast,  in  order  to  make  some  dis- 
covery, perceived  a  ship,  which  was  sail- 
ing along  the  cape  in  order  to  quit  the 
river.  It  was  seen  but  for  a  short  time, 
for  it  proceeded  to  cast  anchor  behind  a 
rock,  whilst  awaiting  a  favorable  wind. 
We  then  conjectured  that  the  river  was 
atili  practicable,  and  we  hoped  to  be  able 


to  guide  ourselves  by  the  track  of  this 
vessel. 

"  About  three  o'clock  the  captain  sent 
the  lieutenant,  with  four  sailors,  to  sound 
the  breakers  and  search  for  a  way  of  en- 
tering on  the  morrow,  the  31st  of  July, 
St.  Ignatius's  feast  day :  this  happy  co- 
incidence revived  our  hopes  and  renewed 
our  courage.  We  were  expecting  every 
thing  from  the  protection  of  our  founder, 
and  prayed  him,  with  all  the  fervor  of 
which  we  were  capable,  not  to  abandon 
us  in  this  extreme  peril.  This  duty  being 
fulfilled,  we  had  nothing  more  important 
to  do  than  to  go  on  deck  to  look  at  the 
boat  with  the  lieutenant.  About  eleven 
o'clock  it  returned  to  the  Infali^ahlt ;  the 
sad  and  discouraged  looks  of  the  sailors 
announced  to  us  bad  news ;  we  durst  not 

question  them Nevertheless, 

the  lieutenant  told  the  captain  that  he  had 
found  no  obstacles,  and  the  evening  be- 
fore at  eleven  o'clock,  he  had  crossed  the 
bar  with  five  fathoms  of  water.  The  sails 
were  then  unfurled,  and  the  Infaiigabk 
advanced  with  a  favorable  light  breeze. 
The  sky  was  clear,  the  sun  shone  out  with 
all  his  splendor;  for  a  long  time  before 
we  had  not  so  fine  a  day. 

"  Nothing  more  was  wanted  to  renders 
it  the  finest  of  our  voyage  than  the  sue — 

cessful  entering  into  the  river.     Accord  

ingly,  as  we  approached  it,  all  redouble^-- 
their  prayers;  each  one  was  tilled  wit^^ 
recollection,  and  held  himself  ready  fi — ^ 
any  event.  In  the  meantime  the  vigilaar^ 
and  courageous  captain  orders  the  lead  " 
be  cast.  A  sailor  ties  himself  to  the  ojz:^m 
side  of  the  vessel  and  sounds ;  we  h<  j 
him  cry  seven  fathoms.  Every  five  mS" 
utes  the  cry  is  renewed  ;  then  six  fathoHC^ 

five  fathoms the  numBHE 

was  constantly  diminishing.    One  ir^^a 
easily  guess  how  much   each  cry  m.    vsi 
have  made  our  hearts  beat.    But  whev    Jie 
cried  three  fathoms  all  hope  vanished,   for 
it  was  the  smallest  draught  of  water  ueces- 
sary  for  the  ship.    We  thought  for  a  mo^ 
ment  that  the  vessel  was  going  to  breaH: 
against  the  reefs.    The  lieutenant  said  to 
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the  captain,  '  IVe  are  bttwtm  l\fe  and 
death  ;  but  tee  mtut  go  on,* 

"  The  Lord  wished  to  put  our  faith  to 
the  proof;  he  had  not  resolved  on  our  de- 
struction. The  cry  of  four  fathoms  we 
heard;  we  breathed,  we  took  courage; 
but  the  danger  was  not  past.  We  had 
still  two  miles  of  breakers  to  pass  over. 
A  second  cry  of  tliree  fathoms  came  again 
to  fill  us  with  dread.  The  lieutenant  then 
said  to  the  captain, '  We  have  mislakenoitr 
way,*  '  Nay,'  replied  the  captain,  '  do 
you   not  see  that  the  Injatigable  passes 

over  every  thins;?  AdDance *  Heaven 

^was  for  us !  Without  it  neither  the  skill 
of  the  captain,  nor  the  goodness  of  the 
ship,  nor  the  activity  of  the  crew,  would  j 
Isave  been  able  to  save  us  from  certain  de-  j 
^truction.  We  were  more  than  a  hundred  ! 
"yards  distant  from  the  right  track,  in  the  I 
Vniddle  of  the  southern  channel,  which  no  < 
'%*essel  had  ever  crossed.  In  a  few  mo-  i 
vnentfl  after  wc  learned  that  we  had  es-  ■ 
«:aped  as  it  were  by  a  miracle.  | 

"  In  effect  our  vessel  had,  at  first,  taken  ! 
mhe  right  direction  for  the  entrance  of  the 
»iver;  but,  at  a  little  distance  from  its 
iDOUth,  the  Columbia  divides  into  two 
l)ranches,  forming  as  it  were  two  chan- 
Deb;  the  one  to  the  north,  not  far  from 
Cape  Disappointment,  is  that  which  we 
should  have  followed;  the  other,  to  the 
south,  is  not  frequented,  on  account  of 
the  breakers  that  bar  its  entrance,  and 
over  which  we  had  passed  the  first  and 
probably  the  last.  We  knew  also  that 
the  governor  of  fort  Astoria,  having  per- 
ceived us  for  two  days,  had  repaired  to 
the  extremity  of  the  cape  with  some  sav- 
ages ;  and  that,  in  order  to  draw  us  in  that 
direction,  he  had  made  large  fires,  hoisted 
I  flag,  and  fired  some  musket  shots.  We 
observed,  it  is  true,  those  signals;  but  no 
one  amongst  us  understood  their  object 
God,  no  doubt,  wished  to  show  to  us  that 
he  is  sufficiently  powerful  to  expose  us 

xdAiMT  llAtT  or  WALLAMcrrB,  Od»ber9lk,  1644.'* 


to  danger,  and  then  to  deliver  us  from  it 
safe  and  sound.  May  his  holy  name  be 
blessed!  Glory  be  also  to  St.  Ignatius, 
who  has  so  visibly  protected  his  children 
on  the  day  of  his  feast. 

"  About  half-past  four  o'clock  a  boat 
came  towards  us;  it  contained  some  of 
the  savage  Clapsops,  having  in  command 
of  them  an  American  who  has  established 
himself  on  the  coast;  their  cries  aston- 
ished greatly  our  fathers  and  the  Sisters 
of  Our  Lady.  We  could  only  distinguish 
the  word  catch,  which  they  repeated  in- 
cessantly. We  made  to  them  a  sign  to 
approach,  and  the  captain  allowed  them 
to  come  on  board.  The  American  imme- 
diately accosted  me,  and  stated  the  danger 
we  had  run ;  he  added  that  he  had  wished 
to  come  to  our  relief,  but  that  the  savages, 
seeing  the  danger,  would  not  venture  to 
expose  themselves  to  it. 

**  The  Indians,  on  their  parts,  told  us 
by  signs  what  had  been  their  fears,  how 
at  every  moment  they  expected  to  see  the 
ship  capsized  and  dashed  to  pieces  ;  they 
had  wept  and  lorn  their  garments,  being 
sure  that  without  the  intervention  of  the 
great  Spirit  we  should  never  have  escaped 
the  danger.  In  truth  these  good  savages 
were  not  deceived.  It  is  the  testimony  of 
all  those  who  know  the  history  of  our  pass- 
age ;  they  cease  not  to  congratulate  on  us 
it,  as  on  a  singular  and  wonderful  event."* 

On  the  bar  of  the  Columbia  riTer  occurred  the 
wrvck  of  the  Ptaeoek,  one  of  thewsiels  attached 
to  the  Exploring  Ex|>edition.  A  thrillinr  account 
of  this  cTcut  is  given  in  Capt.  Wilkes*  Karrative. 
Of  the  bar  itself  he  says  :  *'  Mere  devcription  can 

{^ivc  little  idea  of  the  terrors  of  the  bar  of  the  Co- 
umbia  :  all  who  hare  seen  it  hare  spoken  of  the 
wildness  of  the  scene,  and  the  incessant  roar  of 
the  waters,  representing  it  as  one  of  the  most 
fearful  sights  that  can  possibly  meet  the  eye  of 
the  sailor.  The  difficulty  of  its  channel,  the  dia- 
tance  of  the  leading  sailing  marks,  their  uncer- 
tainty to  one  unacquainted  with  them,  the  want 
of  knowledge  of  the  stren^h  and  direction  of  the 
currents,  with  the  necessity  of  approaching  cloae 
to  unseen  dangers,  the  transition  from  clear  to 
turbid  water,  lul  cause  doubt  and  mistrust.  Under 
such  feelings,  I  must  confess  that  I  felt  myself  la- 
boring."—Vol.  iv,  p.  293. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 


POREIGN. 

Russia.— 7%e  Nuns  qf  Aftrwfc.— We  are 
satisfied,  after  examining  all  the  accounts  by 
the  last  foreign  arrivals)  in  relation  to  the  nar- 
rative of  Sister  Miceslas,  superioress  of  the 
Basilian  nunS)  that  the  statements  and  com- 
munications impugning  her  veracity  are  enti- 
tled to  no  credit  or  respect.  The  indignation 
of  his  holiness,  in  regard  to  this  narrative,  does 
not  proceed  from  any  disbelief  in  its  truthful- 
ness, but  from  the  circumstance  that  its  publi- 
cation was  premature  and  unauthorized.  Ac- 
cording to  the  correspondent  of  the  Tablet  the 
grievance  in  the  matter  is,  that  what  should 
have  come  as  an  authentic  document  from  the 
Vatican,  "  has  been  reduced  to  the  dimensions 
of  a  mere  party  squib;"  in  the  language  of  the 
Tablet : 

**  A  very  natural  indignation  is  excited  that 
these  acts  of  martyrdom,  which  would  have 
come  upon  the  world  with  so  extraordinary  an 
effect  if  accompanied  and  strengthened  by  the 
burning  indignation  of  the  holy  see,  expressed 
at  the  «>u(ferings  of  its  children,  has  been  de- 
prived of  this  official  and  sacred  character,  sent 
floating  into  the  world,  no  one  knows  how — 
made  a  thing  for  foreign  secretaries  to  de* 
nounce  as  a  wicked  fabrication — and  claiming 
little  more  respect  or  confidence  than  belongs 
to  a  common  magazine  article.** 

Whatever  discredit  has  been  sought  to  be 
fixed  on  the  narrative  of  Miceslas  may  be 
traced  to  the  evasions  of  the  Russian  envoy  at 
Rome,  and  the  doubts  of  Sir  R.  Peel  and  Lord 
Aberdeen,  that  such  atrocities  could  have  been 
sanctioned  by  one  so  magnanimoua  as  the  czar. 
It  seems  to  be  forgotten  that  this  is  not  an  iso* 
latcd  instance  of  Russian  barbarity.  In  Rus- 
sia punishments  are  all  of  the  most  atrocious 
and  savage  character,  as  any  one  must  know 
who  is  familiar  with  its  history.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1842  the  holy  see  complained  to  the 
Russian  government  that  in  the  province  of 
Volhynia  one  hundred  and  seventy  priests  had 
been  put  to  death  for  their  adherence  to  their 
faith,  and  this  after  undergoing  a  course  of 
inhuman  treatment  hardly  surpassed  by  that 
inflicted  on  the  nuns  of  Minsk.  Is  it  not 
strange,  then,  that  any  one  should  regard  the 
monstrosities  practised  on  these  helpless  ladies, 
by  the  czar  and  his  minions,  as  inconsistent 
With  RusHm  •'  magnanimUif  ?'* 


EitQLAjiii.-^ Complete  and  final  Emane^Mt* 
tion  of  CbMo/tcs.-^A  bill  for  the  above  purpose 
has  been  introduced  into  the  British  parlia* 
ment  by  Mr.  Watson,  the  substance  of  which 
may  be  stated  in  the  words  of  one  of  the 
orators :  "  It  is  a  bill  to  enable  Roman  Catholic 
bishops  to  style  themselves  after  their  sees,  to 
legalize  processions,  and  to  repeal  the  act  ex- 
pelling the  Jesuits." 

This  bill  has  passed  to  its  second  reading: 
ayes  66,  noes  22 ;  majority  44.  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell  and  Mr.  J.  0*Connell  paid  handsome 
tributes  to  the  character  of  the  Jesuits.  In 
the  course  of  the  debate  Lord  J.  Manueis  that 
expressed  himself  on  the  subjectof  the  Jesuitj 
and  religious  orders : 

**  He  could  not  entertain  those  fears  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  of  the  other  religious  orders, 
which  other  honorable  members  felt ;  he  be- 
lieved those  fears  to  be  greatly  exaggerated. 
He  knew  that  in  England  some  hundreds  of 
years  ago  the  Templars  were  looked  upon  in 
the  same  light  as  the  Jesuits  now  are ;  there 
was  no  monstrosity  too  horrible  to  be  attrib- 
uted to  them.  (Hear,  hear. J  Such,  however^ 
was  not  the  universal  feeling  among  liberal 
and  literary  men,  in  proof  of  which  he  might 
refer  to  what  was  said  in  the  $/)ec/a/or  journal 
two  years  ago  : — *  There  are  two  sets  of  Jesu- 
its— the  Jesuits  of  fact,  and  the  Jesuits  of 
fiction.*  The  work  which  recently  appeared 
in  France  was  an  example  of  the  latter.  (  Hear, 
hear.)  *And,  as  there  are  more  readers  of 
romance  than  students  of  history,  the  latter  are 
more  familiar  to  the  public  than  the  former. 
The  Jesuits  of  fiction  will  be  admitted  on  all 
hands  to  be  terrible  fellows,  but  their  proper 
place  is  in  the  circulating  library,  not  in  po- 
lemical, and  far  less  in  political  discussion. 
The  Jesuits  of  fact  closely  resemble  all  other 
respectable  Romish  clergymen,  except  in  so  - 
far  as  their  order  has  long  supplied  the  most 
accomplished  members  of  that  Do<ly.  In  the 
history  of  every  branch  of  science  and  litera- 
ture distinguished  Jesuits  are  met  with.  Th0 
practice  and  theory  of  education  are  deeply 
indebted  to  their  experiments.  Among  the 
earliest  and  most  ably  planned  missions  to  the 
heathens  were  those  of  the  Jesuits.'  ( Hear.) 
He  really  thought  it  ill  became  us,  who  boasted 
of  the  glorious  success  of  our  arms  in  China, 
to  forget  that  the  Jesuits  were  the  first  to  in- 
troduce the  Christian  religion  and  civilization 
into  China— (cheers)— and  overlook  their  ex- 
ertions in  the  cause  of  religion  and  humanity, 
whilst  we  listened  to  the  calumnies  which,  for 
the  past  few  years,  had  been  heaped  on  tiie 
heads  of  the  Jesuits.    In  the  present  state  of 
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t^  mtnnfacturing  population,  it  was  not  in 
their  power  to  stop  tbe  exertions  of  religious 
bodies  in  the  cause  of  religion  aiid  charity.  In 
>  return  made  by  one  of  these  bodies  in  Lei- 
cestershire it  was  stated^-*  During  the  year 
IS45  we  have  given  lodging  to  two  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  fiHy-eieht  poor  distressed 
travellers  and  workmen.    We  have  given  por- 
tions of  food  to  eighteen  thousand  eiglit  hun- 
dred and  eighty-seven  in  distress  during  the 
same  year.*    Instead  of  putting  down,  by  pen- 
alties, institutions  of  a  similar  nature,  it  would    , 
be  well  to  take  warning  and  example  by  what    j 
they  did.    Instead  of  punishing  the  Christian    . 
Brothers  of  Birmingham,  or  the  Cistercians  of   ! 
Mount  Melleray,  it  would  be  well  to  imitate 
their  example.** 

Mr.  fiorthwick  concluded  his  speech  on  the 
sa^me  side  of  the  question  with  the  annexed    j 
Sentiments.  1 

«•  He  would  say  but  one  word  more,  and 

tHat  was  on  the  subject  of  the  Jesuits.    He 

^^^as  decidedly  in  favor  of  a  repeal  of  the  laws  1 

Stninst  that  order.  (Cheers,  and  Hear,  hear.)  ' 

-IrSe  sincerely  trusted  that  whatever  might  be  I 

Oxir  various  opinions  on  other  subjects,  the  j 

brilliant  masses  of  nonsense  which,  in  the  Juif  I 

-KiranU  had   been  directed  by  £u;;cne  Sue  I 

Against  the  principles  alike  of  morality  and  . 

X^eiigion,  mignt  never  become  popular  with  the  | 

(People  of  this  country— (Hear,  hear) — far  less  \ 

B  nfluence  their  conduct.  (Cheers.)  There  was  ! 

&  n  those  volumes  more  which  was  at  variance  | 

"Vrilh  Christian  morals,  and  Christianity  itself—  1 

Saore  that  was  revolting  to  every  we'lNconsti-  ' 

^utioned  mind^than  ever  their  worst  enemies  i 

liad  alleged  against  the  Jesuits.'*  I 

Mr,  Fabtr^s  Defence. — Copy  of  a  letter  to  the    j 
^iUor  of  the  English  Churchman.— Sir :  I  sup-    ; 
pose  I  am  not  asking  too  much  when  I  claim    I 
admiMion  in  your  paper  for  a  statement  of 
ftcts  regarding  the  publication  of  some  letters    { 
from  Mr.  Pitts,  of  Warmington,  which  you  in-    j 
lerted  this  week,  for  the  t)urpose,  as  you  say,    | 
of  exposing  the  effects  of  Roman  Catholic 
morality  on  private  and  personal  character. 
You  preface  the  document  in  question,  a  docu- 
ment false  in  many  respects,  distorted  in  al- 
most all,  and,  while  put  forth  as  a  whole  state- 
ment of  a  case,  in  reality  suppressing  wilfully 
very  much  which  would  materially  influence 
the  narrative,  and  the  reader's  judgment  of 
that  narrative— you  preface  this  by  saying  that 
you  have  hitherto  purposely  abstained  from 
bringing  forward,  or  alluding  to,  the  individu- 
ab  who  have  joined  the  Roman  communion, 
partly  on  the  ground  that  you  could  not  get 
knowledge,  of  the  accuracy  of  which  you  could 
be  sure,  and  partly  lest  their  names  and  num- 
ber should  seem  to  cast  doubt  over  the  claims 
of  th#  Aogtican  church:  for  thcie reasons  yoa 


would  not,  as  you  say,  •*  drag  them  before  the 
public."  It  appears,  however,  that  one  only 
of  those  reasons  is  really  valid  in  your  own  es- 
timation. 80  long  as  acts  may  legitimately 
tell  against  the  Anglican  claims,  and  so  long 
only,  persons  are  not  to  be  dragged  before  the 
public ;  but  the  moment  they  may  be  so  colored 
as  to  seem  to  tell  the  other  way,  then  it  mat- 
ters not  whether  there  be  any  assurance  that 
the  knowledge  is  accurate,  it  matters  not  of 
how  personal  a  nature  they  may  be,  it  matters 
not  in  what  form  they  are  published,  or  how 
they  may  injure  the  reputation  of  another, — 
only  let  it  be  a  weapon  against  Rome,  only  let 
it,  with  all  its  uninvestigated  inaccuracies  be 
likely  to  keep  others  from  joining  her  commu- 
nion, and  a  statement  is  published  without  any 
mention  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  or  whence 
it  is  taken,  or  whether  important  and  dishon- 
est  suppressions  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Pitts, 
or  the  person  whom  he  addressed,  or  the  editor 
of  the  paper  who  thus  vaguely  puts  it  forward. 
The  end  sanctifies  the  means ;  and  An;;lican 
morality  is  to  stand  out  in  relief  against  Tri- 
dentine  morality ! 

With  regard  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  so  very 
many  of  them  are  inaccurate,  not  to  say  wil- 
fully false,  and  so  many  have  a  false  interpret- 
ation put  upon  them,  that  it  is  hard  to  know 
how  to  go  through  them  w^ithout  occupying 
too  much  of  your  space.  For  instance,  it  was 
Italian  which  I  offered  to  teach  Mr.  Pitts' 
son,  and  not  Latin;,  and  consequently  the 
sinister  motive  imputed  to  me  was  out  of  the 
question.  Six  or  eights  month.4  before  my 
own  submission  to  the  Catholic  church,  and 
when  I  felt  no  disquietude  at  all  about  re* 
maining  in  the  Anglican  communion,  I  had, 
with  some  difficulty,  dissuaded  William  Pitts 
and  one  of  r»y  own  parishioners  from  joining 
the  church  of  Rome,  which  they  had  an  ar- 
dent desire  to  do.  This  fact  startled  me,  as 
showing  the  conclusions  which  simpler  and 
purer  minds  readily  drew  from  those  doctrines 
which  I  was  then  teaching,  and  which  were  to 
the  letter  those  maintained  in  your  paper ;  but  I 
prevented  the  step  which  the  two  young  men 
were  then  contemplating.  Five  or  six  weeks 
before  my  own  conversion,  and  wh^n  I  little 
thought  that  it  was  inevitable,  or  so  near,  I 
told  W.  and  J.  Pitts  that  1  thought  they  had 
better  not  receive  any  further  religious  di- 
rection from  me,  as  I  felt  great  and  growing 
doubts  in  favor  of  the  Roman  church.  They 
zeplied  that  they  also  wen  drawn  in  the  i 
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way,  and  wished  to  go  on  with  me  as  usual; 
neither  could  I,  consistently  with  what  y<m 
would  deem  my  duty  as  a  confessor,  act  other- 
wise, or  name  the  subject  to  their  father.  In 
answer  to  Mr.  Pitts*  letter  of  November  26, 1 
addressed  another  one  to  him  from  fienefield 
rectory,  which  ii  suppressed,  and  the  sup- 
pression of  which  I  can  not  but  consider  as 
unfair,  especially  after  the  effect  which,  ac- 
cording to  her  son's  report,  it  bad  upon  their 
mother.  When  Mr.  Pitts  came  to  me  at  Bir- 
minj^ham  on  the  10th  of  December,  I  had  not 
the  least  notion  that  his  sons  had  left  home,  or 
where  they  were :  and  when  I  told  him  that 
I  should  harbor  them  if  they  came  to  me,  and, 
though  I  would  not  conceal  them  from  him, 
yet  I  would  not  volunteer  any  information  on 
the  subject  by  letter,  I  gave  him  my  reason 
for  this,  which  was — that,  as  he  said  he  would 
not  allow  them  the  exercise  of  their  religion, 
I  should  feel  it  on  my  conscience  if  I  contrib- 
uted in  any  way  beyond  what  the  law  required, 
to  hindering  them  from  having  access  to  the 
means  of  grace.  Mr.  Pitts  answered  that, 
under  my  circumstances,  and  with  my  belief, 
he  did  not  see  how  he  could  act  otherwise 
himself.  Mr.  Pitts  scruples  not  to  say  that  I 
gave  his  sons  a  sovereign  to  enable  them  to 
make  their  escape ;  to  this  not  altogether 
charitable  imputation,  1  reply  that  the  money 
was  given  to  the  boys  at  Elton,  before  1  kmvo 
or  thought  that  I  was  going  to  leave  the  An- 
glican establishment,  and  was  given  them  for 
chaH table  purposes,  as  they  had  no  pocket 
money,  to  contribute  at  the  weekly  commu- 
nion, and  often  wished  to  relieve  beggars. 
Again,  Mr.  Pitts  says  that  I  got  to  hear  that 
he  was  going  to  try  what  the  law  would  do  for 
him.  This  is  untrue ;  I  never  heard  any  thing 
about  it  till  I  heard  he  had  been  to  the  magis- 
trates, who  had  answered  him  that  they  could 
not  interfere  in  matters  of  religion,  and  this  he 
himself  reported  to  the  people  at  the  tavern 
where  he  was  staying.  On  Sunday  evening 
Mr.  Pitts  came  himself  to  the  palace,  and 
asked  the  servant  to  get  him  leave  to  go  into 
the  organ  gallery  in  the  cathedral  during  ves- 
pers. 1  never  tent  for  him ;  but  when  the  ser- 
vant told  me  he  was  there,  I  sent  him  word 
that,  if  he  wished  to  see  me,  I  would  see  him 
at  any  time  he  chose.  He  fixed  Monday 
morning.  I  told  the  servant  to  tell  him  he 
would,  I  was  sure,  be  happier  if  he  saw  me 
that  night;  and  he  came  to  me  after  church. 
He  spent  gmt  put  of  Monday  io  Binoingham 


with  me.  He  expressed  a  wish  to  tee  the 
palace  and  cathedral.  He  told  me  that  he 
was  much  pained  to  find  that  a  report  had  gone 
abroad  that  he  had  treated  his  sons  cnielly 
(their  act  giving  people  a  natural  ground  for 
so  thinking),  and  begged  I  would  contradict 
it.  At  the  convent  at  Handsworth  he  gave 
some  alms  to  the  superioress,  so  pleased  was 
he  with  what  he  had  seen ;  he  entered  freely 
into  discussion  about  the  Catholic  doctrines ; 
told  me  that  he  had  nearly  been  a  Catholic 
himself  when  about  the  same  age  as  his  sons ; 
however,  he  had  joined  the  Methodists  instead, 
and  then  quarreling  with  them,  returned  to  the 
establishment  about  two  years  ago.  He  pro- 
mised to  read  **  Milner*s  End  of  Controversy," 
and  left  me  with  some  hope  that  he  would 
himself  embrace  the  Catholic  faith.  His  sons 
wishing  to  stay  over  Sunday,  I  wrote  to  him, 
asking  his  leave  for  this,  saying,  I  thought  it 
was  best  for  both  parties  that  the  annoyance  of 
another  Sunday  at  home  should  not  come  till  be 
had  prayed  a  little  more  about  the  matter  ;  but 
I  told  him  they  should  return  immediately  if 
he  wished.  1  also  begged  him  to  come  to  Bir- 
mingham, and  go  home  with  them ;  that  hie 
spending  his  Sunday  with  them  would  be  the 
best  answer  to  the  report  of  his  cruelty,  and 
that  I  would  most  gladly  bear  the  expense  of 
his  jourAey.  He  was  from  home,  and  I  got  no 
answer  to  this,  and  so  kept  the  boys.  He 
came  on  Sunday  night,  and  returned  with  his 
sons  on  the  Monday.  Nothing  could  be  kinder 
than  his  demeanor  and  language  to  myself  at 
that  time ;  and  since  his  second  visit  to  Bir- 
mingham he  wrote  me  a  letter,  questioning 
me  as  to  how  far  I  had  the  inward  witness  of 
election,  and  the  like,  ending  by  saying  that  he 
loved  me  *•  as  his  own  brother."  Now,  sir,  if 
my  statement  be  true,  and  I  call  God  to  wit« 
ness  to  it,  what  becomes  of  that  paragraph  of 
his — "It  was  rumored"  to  "respecting  the 
letter  ?"  It  is  the  most  false  misrepresentation 
which  could  be  conceived.  I  gave  him  two 
sovereigns  when  we  parted  to  pay  his  own 
expenses  and  his  bojrs'  fares  home. 

Qmverzions. — Mr.  O'Lear,  of  Blackbog,  ab- 
jured ProtesbintiBm  or  the  8th,  at  the  chapel 
of  Windgap,  and  was  received  into  the  church. 

Miss  Bridges,  eldest  daughter  of  Matthew 
Bridges,  Esq.,  of  Aldershot  manor,  Surrey, 
was  received  into  the  Catholic  church  on  Ash 
Wednesday,  at  Prior  Park.— 3)b^&<. 

A  aupplement  to  the  LiverpQol  Mercury  of 
I  theithiiMt^tiiedayoftheCaledoaia'aiatliqg. 
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contains,  we  nndentandy  the  conversion  of  a 
Protestant  clergyman  of  Liverpool  to  the  Ca- 
tholic church.  We  regret  being  unable  to  state 
his  name,  as  our  informant  has  not  communi- 
cated it,  and  we  have  not  ourselves  seen  a  copy 
of  the  Liverpool  Mercury  of  the  date  mentioned. 
JVeeman^a  Jour, 

ImELAND. — Coercion. — ^The  following  letter, 
addressed  to  the  Earl  St.  German,  presents  the 
Irish  coercion  bill  in  its  true  colors,  and  we 
are  sure  will  find  a  cordial  response  in  the 
heart  of  every  lover  of  justice. 

««  My  Lord :  What  morbid  spirit  of  cnielty 
mnd  mischief  has  entered  your  distracted  bmin, 
a.nd  urged  you  on  to  propose  a  measure  that 
"^¥111  rouse  upMll  Ireland  in  indignation,  and  ex- 
pose Enjjiand  to  danger  indescribable  ? 

*■  Ireland,  faint  and  bleeding  under  our  mis- 
nie,  asks  for  a  little  balm  to  soothe  her  sor- 
rows, and  you  oli'er  her  a  handful  of  rue.  She 
'Vincovers  her  festering  wounds,  and  you  jour 
"Vitriol  into  them  instead  of  oil.  She  humbly 
craves  a  part  of  that  freedom  which  ha.«  been 

Siven   to  the  West    Indian  slave,  and    you 
auehtily  point  to  the  prison  and  the  gibbet. 

"Is  it  not  enough,  my  lord,  to  have  laid  her 
moble  monasteries  in  ruins  ? — to  have  seized 
"Vipon  all  her  valuable  church  property  ? — to 
have  alienated  her  charitable  funds,  and  given 
them  up  for  the  private  use  of  the  members  of 
your  heretical  church  by  law  established  ? 

••  Is  it  not  enough,  my  lord,  to  have  crushed 
poor  Ireland  to  the  ground  for  three  centuries, 
try  a  succession  of  penal  laws,  the  very  men- 
tion of  which  makes  human  nature  shudder, — 
tod,  in  our  own  times,  to  have  deprived  her 
of  her  parliament,  by  frauds  and  bribes  de- 
grading to  the  character  of  civilized  man  ? 

«•  One  would  have  hoped,  my  lord,  that  these 
appalling  acts  of  iniquity  on  our  part  would 
have  l>een  enough  to  satisfy  the  demon  of  cru- 
elty in  its  very  worst  form.  But  no.  In  the 
Siar  of  grace,  1846,  Ireland  must  receive,  from 
e  hand  of  her  insatiate  oppressor,  a  coercion 
bill, — most  degrading,  most  galling,  and  most 
undeserved. 

"  My  lord,  if  pity  for  our  poor  prostrate  eme-    | 
nid  sister  can  not  find  a  corner  in  your  flinty 
heart,  let  us  see  if  self-inteiest  at  least  will  not 
be  able  to  mollify  its  hardened  texture. 

"  Cast  your  eye,  my  lord,  on  Oregon.  Per- 
haps the  day  is  not  far  otY  when  llibernia's 
bayonet  may  be  of  the  utmost  value  to  you. 

«« Look  to  the  east,  my  lord, — another  such 
victory  as  that  which  has  lately  been  obtained 
may  make  a  modern  Pyrrhus  shake  his  head, 
and  despair  of  future  laurels. 

**Look,  my  lord,  at  our  factories,  those  dens, 
according  to  Lord  Ashley's  exposure  in  1843, 
of  misery,  slavery,  desolation,  and  immorality. 
And  when,  my  lord,  you  contemplate  the  ar- 
rival of  a  day  which  may  throw  out  of  em- 
ployment the  incarcerated  thousands  whom 
'strong  necessity's  supreme  command'  now 
forces  to  sacrifice  their  every  comfort,  plea- 
tore,  and  amusement,  to  the  mercilen  god  of 


trade — call  to  your  mind  that,  when  the  locusts 
of  Africa  can  find  no  more  herbage  in  their 
native  haunts,  they  come  to  Europe  for  a  new 
supply,  and  worry  all  t>efore  them. 

"  And  should  these  distant  storms  of  appre- 
hended danger  ever  burst  upon  this  countr}', 
will  Ireland,  alienated  from  us  by  former  mis- 
rule, and  now  smarting  under  the  sting  of  a 
degrading  coercion  bill, — will  Ireland,  I  ask, 
advance  to  help  her  sister  in  the  hour  of  need  ? 
— will  she,  with  a  forgiveness  worthy  the  noble 
nature  of  her  valiant  sons,  return  us  help  for 
our  plunder, — atiection  for  our  cruelty, — 
friendship  for  our  hatred, — and  cordiality  for 
our  disdain  ? 

"My  lord,  I,  as  an  EncHshmiin,  protest 
apinst  your  unnecessary  bill.  »  Non  defenso- 
iibus  i:<tis,  tempus  eget.'  I  call  loudly  upon 
my  fellow  countrymen  to  denounce  with  heart 
and  snid  a  bill, — insulting  in  its  composition, 
tyrannical  in  its  bearings, — uncalled  for  by  cir- 
cumstances, and  fraught  with  more  than  Ve- 
suvian  mischief.  It  is  bad  in  theory,  and  will 
be  worse  in  practice.  It  is  wicked  and  infa- 
mous throughout  its  whole  extent.  It  is  a 
truly  Pandemonian  act,  and  ought  to  be  con- 
signed without  loss  of  time  to  the  last  sulfo- 
eating  embrace  of  the  common  hangman. 

**In  a  concluding  word,  my  lonl,  be  wise  in 
time.  Ireland  is  already  reduced  to  one  vast 
waste  of  wretchedness  and  wo.  There  is  no 
prospect  of  plunder  before  you,  or  pressure 
from  danger  behind  you.  There  are  no  laurels 
on  your  right  hand,  or  treasures  on  your  left. 
Pass  not  then  the  Rubicon.  I  have  the 
honor  to  be,  my  lonl,  your  obedient  humble 
servant,  Charles  AVaterton. 

"  Walton  Hall,  March  11,  1846." 


DOMESTIC. 
Archdiocess  or  Baltimore. — Provin- 
cial Council. — Circular. — In  order  that  the 
clergy  and  laity  of  the  archdiocess  of  Balti- 
more may  the  more  effectually  invoke  the  fa- 
vor of  heaven  on  the  proceedings  of  the  ap- 
proaching Provincial  Council,  the  following 
directions  will  be  observed — commencing  on 
Low  Sunday : 

1 .  The  pastors  of  the  different  congregations 
will,  on  the  three  Sundays  immediately  pre- 
ceding, publish,  in  their  respective  churches, 
the  opening  of  the  council,  which  is  to  take 
place  on  the  fourth  Sunday  alter  Easter. 

2.  They  will  add  the  collect  de  Spiritu 
Sanclo  at  mass  every  day  till  the  conclusion 
of  the  council. 

3.  They  will  on  ever>'  Thursday,  when  con- 
sistent with  the  rubrics,  say  the  mass  de 
Spiritu  Sancio. 

4.  They  will  exhort  the  faithful  to  go  to 
holy  communion  at  least  on  the  Sunday  be- 
fore the  opening  of  the  council. 

6.  Commumtiea  of  religious  ladies  will  offer 
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a  general  communion  on  fonr  saccessiTe 
Thursdays,  commencing  on  the  Thursday  in 
the  first  week  after  Lent. 

f  SAMQEL,  Archbishop  of  Baltimore, 
Given  ai  Baltimore  ontheSlst  of  March,  1846. 

Thking  the  Veil,— On  the  14th  of  April 
Miss  Martha  Brien,  of  Georgetown,  D.  C, 
and  Mrs.  Annie  Maria  Fulton,  received  the 
white  veil  at  the  Visitation  Convent  in  George- 
town at  the  hands  of  the  Mt.  Rev.  Archbishop, 
the  former  assuming  the  name  of  Sister  Mary 
Paul,  and  (he  latter  that  of  Sister  Olympia. 
The  black  veil  was  conferred,  on  the  same  oc- 
casion, on  Sisters  Mary  Susanna  Mubrany  and 
Simeon  Rohboch. 

Spiritual  Retreat. — The  exercises  of  a 
spiritual  retreat  for  the  laity  were  commenced 
in  the  cathedral,  on  Passion  Sunday,  29th  of 
March,  and  were  conducted  by  Father  McEl- 
roy  with  his  usual  energy  and  success.  The 
spacious  edifice  was  crowded  daily  with  devout 
and  attentive  listeners  to  his  practical  instruc- 
tions and  eloquent  appeals,  who  assembled 
from  every  part  of  the  city  to  ejoy  the  advan- 
tages of  the  retreat.  Twelve  clergymen  were 
constantly  employed  in  the  confessional,  and 
yet  did  they  not  suffice  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  all  who  desired  to  approach  the  sacra- 
ments. A  very  large  number  presented  them- 
selves at  the  holy  table  during  the  week,  and 
particularly  on  the  last  day  of  the  retreat. 
The  exercises  were  closed  by  a  fervent  ex- 
hortation from  the  Mt.  Rev.  Archbishop,  who  at 
the  same  time  granted  the  papal  benediction. 

Tribute  to  the  Dead. — At  a  meeting  of  the 
teachets  of  St.  Peter's  Sunday  school,  held  in 
the  basement  of  St.  Peter's  church,  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  the  19th  inst.,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  this  Asso- 
ciation have  received  with  deep  regret  the 
announcement  of  the  death  of  Joseph  A. 
Sawyer. 

Resolved,  That  as  during  his  life  we  wit- 
nessed in  him  and  were  edified  by,  the  prac- 
tice of  all  the  virtues  that  can  dignify  a  Chris- 
tian or  ennoble  a  man,  so  the  remembrance  of 
his  many  excellent  qualities  inspires  us  to  fol. 
low  the  bright  example  he  has  left  us,  as  the 
best  means  of  honoring;  his  memory. 

Resolved,  That  to  the  zeal,  piety  and  per- 
severance of  the  deceased  are  the  Catholic  com- 
munity, in  the  opinion  of  the  members  of  this 
association,  in  a  great  measure  indebted  for 
the  existence  at  this  day  of  the  Sunday  school 
with  which  they  tn  connected ;  and  that  by 


his  death  the  poor  have  loot  a  benefactor,  flu 
Sunday  school  cause  its  mfost  zealous  advocate, 
and  themselves  a  devoted  friend. 

Resolved,  That  the  relatives  of  the  deceased 
have  the  unfeigned  condolence  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  association  for  the  sad  bereave- 
ment with  which  it  has  pleased  an  all-wise 
Providence  to  visit  them. 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  pab* 
lished  in  the  Baltimore  Sun,  and  in  the  United 
States  Catholic  Magazine. 

Joseph  A.  Reeitan,  Chairman. 
J.  Casey  BAaav,  Jr.,  Sec'y. 

St,  Patrick's  church,  F  street. — A  spiritual 
retreat,  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Father 
McElroy,  was  commenced  in  this  church  on 
Monday  morning,  the  27th  instant,  and  will 
terminate  on  Sunday  next.  May  3.  The  houn 
of  service  in  the  morning  are  from  5^  to  7| 
o'clock,  and  from  11  to  12  o'clock;  in  the 
evening  from  8|  to  5  o'clock,  and  from  7  to  9 
o'clock. — Nat,  In, 

DiocEss  OF  Philadelphia. — St,  jSugiu* 
tine's  Church, —  Our  readers  remember  that 
after  the  corporation  of  St.  Augustine's  church 
had  filed  their  claim  for  indemnity,  in  conse* 
quence  of  the  losses  sustained  by  the  riots  of 
1844,  the  county  commissioners  protested 
against  their  right  of  indemnification,  by  quea- 
tinning  the  existence  of  the  corporation  of  8t 
Augustine's  church.  From  the  correspond- 
ence of  the  Freeman's  JowmcU  it  appears  that 
the  case  is  progressing  slowly.  The  writsi^ 
says: 

"  The  St.  Augustine's  church  case  has  pro- 
gressed one  step  farther.  The  counsel  for  th» 
church  have  filed  a  plea,  or  answer,  to  the  fa- 
mous suggestion  of  the  county  lawyer.  Thia 
plea  includes  the  charter  of  the  church  under 
the  seal  of  the  state,  and  bears  the  name  of 
Judge  McKeon.  It  forms  a  complete  answer 
to  the  *  quo  warranto '  which  denied  the  exist- 
ence of  a  charter  altogether." 

DiocEss  OF  New  York. — St.  John's  CW- 
lege. —  The  bill  for  the  incorporation  of  St 
John's  college,  we  are  pleased  to  announce, 
has  now  passed  both  branches  of  the  legisla- 
ture, a  circumstance  which  will  not  fail  to  eive 
a  farther  impulse  to  the  prosperity  which  has 
already,  in  so  remarkable  a  degree,  distin- 
guished the  institution.  The  thanks  of  the 
Catholic  community  are  due  to  Mr.  Develin, 
of  the  assembly,  who  zealously  exerted  him- 
self to  promote  the  passage  of  the  bill,  thus 
enhancing  the  favorable  estimation  which  we 
had  previously  formed  of  his  character. — Dnt^ 
man's  Jowmal, 
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J}r,  iAyiU*.— This  distingaulMd  prriste 
''^etiinied  to  the  UDiled  StatM  in  the  Oile- 
<tom'a,  and  will  aititt  «t  the  provinciil  cono- 


JUireai  at  Buffalo, -^Ut^r  Sit:   I  had  an 
Ofpportanity  of  being  preient  last  week  at  a 
sfsiritual  retreat  for  the  German  Catholics  at 
S^uffUo,  N.  Y.    In  that  place  a  large  number 
of  Germans  are  settled,  principally  Catholics. 
ISThe  Rer.  Father  Redemptorists  have  lately 
erected  a  church  there  under  the  invocation 
of  the  B.  Virgin.    Several  missionaries  be- 
longing   to   this    order,   from    Philadelphia, 
JBmltimore,  Pittsburg,  and  Rochester,  met  at 
^affklo  and  gave  a  retreat,  which  lasted  two 
'^iveeka,  during  which  time  the  confessional 
"^pras  occupied  from  five  o'clock  in  the  morning 
vantil  seven,  and  sometimes  eleven  o'clock  in 
Xht  evening ;  upwards  of  two  thousand  general 
coBfiBsaions  were  heard,  and  several  extraordi- 
miy   conversions.     The   number  who   ap- 
proached the  communion  was  so  great  as  to 
IKolong  its  administration  until  six  o'clock  in 
the  evening.     The  country,  for  twenty  or 
tUify  miles,  contributed  to  swell  the  con- 
course that  was  in  daily  attendance,  as  well  as 
aany  from  Canada ;  and  what  was  still  more 
pleaaiDg  to  the  missionaries,  was  the  unusually 
iBga  number  of  young  men  present  during 
the  exercises,  who  returned  to  their  homes 
imbaed  with  a  spirit  of  fervent  piety  that  will 
be  eberished  as  an  evidence  of  their  reconcili- 
ation with  their  God  and  fellow-man.    At  the 
tnmination  of  the  exercises  it  was   found 
ifcaaafy  that  the  missionaries  should  tarry 
iDotlier  week,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing 
the  number  remaining  that  still  desired  to 
ap]»oach  the  communion.    Thus  it  was  my 
faappiness  to  witness  the  first  spiritual  retreat  of 
the  Redemptorists.-' Cbrreip<»Mtoi/  of  Caiho- 
IkHtrakL 

Diocsss  or  Boston. — BUhop  Fenvfick, — 
Wa  regret  to  state  that  the  health  of  our  be- 
loved bishop  has  undergone  no  improvement. 
Boston  Pilot. 

Momd  Beiudiet.^Wt  hear  that  over  twenty 
1kM§andMlor$  have  recently  been  offered  for 
Moaat  Benedict,  the  site  of  the  Ute  CathoUc 
muuMiy  in  Somerville.  The  original  cost  to 
the  Catbdic  bishop  and  associates,  we  believe, 
was  sfe  tkomand  doUan,  The  reply  to  the 
cAr,  at  W6  are  told,  was  that  they  sometimes 
boy.  bnt  MvtrsaU  such  property.— dorMon 


Diocxss  or  Cn AWLLmsTOK, -^Episcopal  Fii- 
Uaium,^W9  learn  from  the  Mucellany  that  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Reynolds  has  been  recently  oc- 
cupied in  visiting  several  portions  of  his 
extensive  diocess.  During  his  absence  from 
Charleston  he  preached  frequently,  at  Edge- 
field, Aiken,  and  other  places,  and  adminis- 
tered the  sacrament  of  confirmation  at  Bam- 
well. 

Diocess  or  Naw  Orleans. —  Visitation.^^ 
On  the  80th  of  March  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Blanc 
returned  to  New  Orleans,  after  having  visited 
several  portions  of  his  diocess.  Confirmation 
was  administered  in  the  parish  of  Iberville,  at 
St.  Gabriel's  church,  to  forty-three  persons; 
at  St.  RaphaePs,  to  forty ;  in  the  parish  of  £. 
Baton  Rouge,  at  St.  Joseph's,  to  forty -nine ; 
in  the  parish  of  W.  Baton  Rouge,  at  St.  John 
the  Baptist's,  to  forty-seven ;  in  the  parish  of 
Avoyelles,  at  St.  Paul's,  to  eighty;  in  the 
parish  of  Natchitoches,  at  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist's, to  sixteen ;  at  St.  Francis  of  Assissium's, 
to  filty-five ;  at  St.  Augustin's,  to  thirty-seven : 
total  number  confirmed,  867. 

jSrrival. — Rev.  Mr.  Priour,  of  this  diocess, 
has  recently  returned  from  France,  accompa- 
nied by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Briu,  and  a  seminarian, 
who  are  destined  for  the  missions  of  Louisiana. 
P0p.  Caihol. 

New  Churches. — The  bishop's  new  church 
in  Conde  street  is  in  a  fair  way  of  being  fin- 
ished soon ;  it  is  a  neat,  comfortable  building, 
and  will  l>e  finished  at  moderate  expense. 
There  is  a  handsome  dwelling  erecting  for  (he 
use  of  the  clergy,  scooped  out  of  the  small 
space  next  to  St  Patrick's  church.  This  was 
long  wanted;  but  it  is  better  to  have  any 
place  as  a  residence  for  the  clergymen,  near 
the  church,  without  rent,  than  to  have  them 
looking  for  a  home,  and  perhaps  be  unable  to 
obtain  one.  There  is  another  new  church, 
(St.  Joseph's,)  nearly  opposite  Charity  hos- 
pital, to  be  commenced  very  soon. — Freeman* t 
Journal, 

Ordination,^0n  Saturday,  April  11th,  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Blanc  conferred  the  holy 
order  of  subdeacon  on  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Wm. 
Meams,  of  Ireland,  Charles  Truyens  of  Bel« 
gium,  and  Adrian  Vanhulet  of  Holland,  all 
members  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  profess- 
ors of  the  college  of  Grand  Coteau.  On  Sun- 
day, the  12th,  the  same  reverend  gentlemen 
were  ordained  deacons,  and  on  Monday  18th, 
they  received  the  holy  order  of  priesthood.— 
Prop.Cglk, 
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Spiritudi  lUtreai.-^A  spiritual  retreat  was 
opened  in  the  cathedral  of  New  Orleans  in 
Easter  week,  and  continaed  to  the  28d  of 
April.  The  retreat  at  the  cathedral  was  con- 
ducted by  the  Rev.  P.  Giaizal,  vice  president 
of  the  university  of  St.  Louis.  It  was  at- 
tended, morning  and  evening,  by  a  nume- 
rous and  respectable  auditory,  who  appeared 
deeply  impressed  by  the  unction  and  force  of 
the  reverend  father's  eloquence. — lb. 

On  the  19th  a  retreat  will  be  given  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Perche,  at  Donaldsonville,  for  the  spiritual 
benefit  of  the  Catholics  of  that  parish.— 76. 

DiocEss  OF  Pittsburg.— On  Tuesday,  the 
14th  of  March,  at  McKeesport,  the  corner 
stone  of  a  new  church,  under  the  invocation 
of  St.  Peter,  was  laid  by  the  bishop.  Rev. 
Messrs.  Deane,  O'Meally,  Miller,  and  Bren- 
ner, assisted  at  the  ceremony.  A  sermon  in 
English  was  preached  by  the  bishop,  and  one  in 
GeVman  by  Rev.  F.  Brenner.— PiWs6.  Cath. 

DiocEss  OF  Cincinnati. — New  Churches. 
We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  state  that  two  most 
eligible  sites  for  new  churches  have  been  se- 
cured by  the  Roman  Catholic  Germans  of  this 
city.  One  is  at  the  corner  of  Laurel  and  Linn 
streets,  ninety-six  by  two  hundred  feet,  and 
another  on  Congress  street.  The  former  cost 
about  six  th^sand  dollars,  and  the  latter 
nearly  double  that  amount.  The  eastern  and 
western  portions  of  the  city  will  thus  be  ac- 
commotlated,  and  the  thousands  that  can  not 
obtain  admission  into  the  crowded  churches 
already  built  will  be  enabled  to  assist  at  the 
divine  sacrifice  and  religious  instruction,  and 
enjoy  the  consolation  of  our  holy  faith,  and 
delightful  festivals.  School-houses,  which  are 
also  much  wanted  in  the  above  named  dis- 
tricts, will  be  erected  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible. — Cincinnati  Telegraph. 

DiocESS  OF  YiNCENNES. — Richmond^  Indi- 
ana.— On  the  30th  of  March  the  corner-stone 
of  a  Catholic  church  was  laid  by  the  Rev. 
Vincent  Bacquelin,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  Daniel 
Molony,  in  the  above  mentioned  place.  A 
large  number  of  citizens  repaired  to  the  spot 
to  witness  a  ceremony  quite  novel  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  country ;  they  were  addressed  by 
the  Rev.  D.  Molony,  who,  in  an  eloquent  and 
logical  discourse,  demonstrated  the  necessary 
existence  of  the  Christian  sacrifice.  Richmond 
is  the  largest  town  in  Wayne  county,  and  the 
healthiest  in  the  state  of  Indiana.  The  church 
will  bear  the  name  of  St.  Vincent.— i\r.  York 
IHimtm't  JoumaL  \ 


DiocBsi  OF  St.  Louis.— /Zdr»a<w — 
ual  retreat,  for  the  faithful  of  St.  Loai 
itated  on  the  29th  of  March,  after  hair 
tinned  two  weeks  under  the  direction  o 
Larkin,  S.  J.  About  seven  hundred 
approached  the  holy  communion  du 
first  week,  and  an  equal  number  were 
ed  to  perform  that  duty  in  the  week  fo 
The  Cath.  News  Letter,  of  March  28t 

**  Last  Sunday  five  converts  were  b 
in  the  church  of  St.  Francis  Xavie; 
them  being  adults.  Among  the  num 
a  venerable  old  man,  a  native  of  E 
whose  conduct  exhibits  one  of  the  mo: 
tiful  exemplifications  of  genuine  Cat 
we  have  ever  known.  He  was  mc 
seventy  years  of  age,  had  been  for  mai 
a  member  of  the  national  church,  5 
served  in  the  army  against  the  Irish, 
is  called  the  rebellion  of  '98.  He  hac 
at  Vinegar  Hill,  where  his  hands  were 
stained  with  the  blood  of  his  fellow  m 

*•  When  he  came  forward  to  be  bapt 
begged  that  some  Irishman  might  statu 
sponsor,  observing  that,  as  he  had 
against  the  Irish  people,  and  again 
religion,  being  now,  by  the  mercy 
converted  to  that  faith  in  which  it 
always  persevered,  he  wished  to  offer  t 
atonement,  besides  repentance,  it  waj 
power  to  do,  by  a  public  testimony  of] 
lor  a  nation  whom  early  bigotry  had 
him  to  hate.  He  now  realized  the  va 
universal  faith,  and  universal  love,  h 
not  be  a  Catholic  without  loving  his  n 
as  himself."— iV.  Letter. 

Conversion  OF  THE  Rev.  Mr.  He\ 
It  has  been  currently  rumored  in  this 
the  country,  and  even  positively  stat 
j)ortion  of  the  Protestant  press,  that  t 
N.  A.  Hewitt,  a  deacon  of  the  E| 
church  in  Maryland,  has  embraced  the 
lie  faith.  This  event,  if  true,  is  but 
the  many  happy  transitions  from  errc 
thodoxy,  that  have  always,  but  more  es] 
within  a  lew  years  past,  been  witneaae 
abundant  joy  of  the  Spouse  of  Chri 
affonled  still  brighter  evidence  of  the  f 
the  march  of  Catholicity  is  onward 
Hewitt,  it  appears,  is  a  gentleman  of  ei 
talents,  of  an  amiable  disposition  an 
proachable  demeanor,  and  had  endean 
self,  by  these  qualities,  to  all  who  kne 
If  he  has  become  a  member  of  the  true  • 
we  have  therefore  reason  to  thank  G 
only  for  the  security  which  he  hims 
found  in  reference  to  the  great  afiiur  o 
tion,  but  for  the  advantages  which  may 
to  the  good  cause  from  the  influence 
virtues  and  abilities.    We  refer  to  bis 
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MB,  however,  more  particalarly  with  a  view 
to  Mtiee  the  tone  and  spirit  in  which  the  Pro- 
(citoat  preM  alludea  to  such  defections  from 
betofodoxy.    It  is  impossible  to  glance  over 
Ak  pages  of  these  periodicals,  without  per- 
edTing  the  uneasiness,  the  embarrassment  and 
J     the  mortification  which  the  triumphs  of  Ca- 
'     tboiicity  produce  among  some  men,  whose 
principles  should  lead  them  to  contemplate 
rach  changes  at  least  with  indifference.    The 
DCDbers  of  the  low  church  party,  although 
pained  by  the  numerous  accessions  to  Catho- 
lic truth,  are  yet  consoled  by  the  reflection 
that  every  perversion  to  Koraanism,  as  they 
call  it,  of  their  Tractarian  brethren,  is  so  much 
riddance  from  a  pestilential  leaven  that  is 
deeply  and  powerfully  at  work  among  them, 
and  they  would  prefer,  for  the  sake  of  defining 
tbeir  truly  Protestant  position,  that  the  Tmct- 
iriau  body  should  at  once  develop  its  ultimate 
teadencies  and  pass  over  to  the  ancient  church. 
But  the  Puseyites  themselves,  in  many  in- 
itMieet,  cling  to  their  Protestant  mother,  and 
yit  affect  relationship  with  a  parent  whose 
ideal  ia  conjured  up  in  their  fancies,  and  sup- 
posed to  l>e  realized  among  them,  but  whose 
>Hl  existence  is  found  only  in  the  pale  of  Ca- 
'tiolicity;   and  hence  the  sore  wound  which 
tlia   frequent   conversions    to   the    Catholic 
^borch  have  opened  among  them :  hence  the 
^ttemess  with  which  they  assail  the  conduct 
^M  those  who  abandon  their  ranks.     They 
^%oald  have  it  believed  that  their  sect,  bom, 
C^Mtered  and  grown  up  in  resistance  to  the  es- 
^i^liehed  authority  of  the  Christian  church,  is 
^  fit  parent  to  command  obedience,  and  is  ca- 
^Mbte  of  affording  that  security  to  the  mind 
"^vhich  can  follow  only  from  submission  to  a 
^livinely  appointed  teaching.    With  the  grace 
^f  God,  however,  many  of  our  Episcopalian 
brethren  discover  that  this  is  a  mere  delusion, 
that  the  Anglican  church  having  herself,  in  the 
VDrteenth  century,  set  a  notorious  example  of 
ipoitacy  from  the  church  spread  throughout 
the  world,  and  openly  resisted  the  spiritual 
nthority  universally  recognised,  should  rather 
Ntnra  to  the  paths  of  humble  obedience  than 
aimgate  to  itself,  without  commission,  the  pre- 
ligative  of  directing  the  consciences  of  men. 
TIda  if  the  fact  which  is  becoming  daily  more 
•Hi  more  obvious  to  minds  that  are  sincerely 
lod  diligently  engaged  in  the  investigation  of 
nligioiis  tmth.  They  discover  this,  as  well  as 
lit  conaequence  that  follows  from  it,  the  ob- 
Jintion  of  retuming  to  the  eommiimon  of  the 
^VoL  V^No.  5.  25 


Catholic  church ;  and,  what  is  more  important 
for  them,  they  have  the  moral  courage  to  ac- 
knowledge it  \  but  no  sooner  do  they  take  the 
step  which  transfers  them  from  error  to  truth, 
which  rescues  them  from  the  trammels  of 
doubt  and  uncertainty,  and  makes  them  enjoy 
the  liberty  of  the  children  of  God ;  no  sooner 
is  all  this  than  the  storm  of  persecution  bursts 
over  their  heads.  If  they  were  good  men  be- 
fore, now  they  are  bad  men.  If  before  they 
were  of  sound  mind,  now  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  their  insanity.  We  might  adduce 
many  instances  of  this  unjust  and  uproarious 
opposition  to  the  conscientious  course  of  those 
who  embrace  Catholicity ;  but  the  following 
extract  from  the  April  number  of  the  True  Ca- 
tholic of  Baltimore,  will  suffice  as  a  specimen 
of  the  modest  bearing  with  which  certain  or- 
gans of  Protestantism  put  forth  its  claims,  and 
of  the  temperate  language  in  which  they  allude 
to  those  who  have  honestly  exercised  the  right 
which  itself  authorized  them  to  exercise. 

*«  The  Rev.  N.  A.  Hewitt,  a  deacon  of  this 
diocess,  has  determined  on  uniting  himself  to 
the  Romish  schism,  and  will,  we  have  strong 
reasons  for  believing,  have  consummated  his 
sin  before  our  next  number  appears.  Mr. 
Hewitt  had  been  a  resident  of  our  city  and  its 
neighborhood  for  about  two  years  and  a  half, 
when  the  approach  of  the  just  departing 
winter  drove  nim  southward,  in  hopes  of  pro- 
tracting his  life,  which  was  threatened  by  a 
pulmonary  consumption.  During  his  stay 
among  us  we  had  occasional  friendly  inter- 
course with  him,  which  circumstances,  per- 
sonal to  ourselves,  alone  prevented  from  being 
more  intimate.  His  amiable  character,  his 
piety  and  zeal  for  the  church,  endeared  him  to 
us,  and  we  believe  to  all  who  knew  him.  In 
fiict,  he  enjoyed  to  a  |[reat  extent  the  respect 
of  those  who  most  widely  differed  from  his 
theolo^cal  views.  That  he  was  somewhat 
ultra  in  his  attachment  to  forms  and  the  sym- 
bolical jiarts  of  worship,  we  knew;  but  we 
supposed  that  this  was  to  be  accounted  for  by 
his  youth,  his  imaginative  temperament,  and 
that  want  of  a  just  balance  which  is  so  often 
observed  in  converts  from  dissent,  and  that 
advancing  age  and  the  study  of  sound  church 
books  would  settle  him  upon  the  right  basis. 
We  knew,  too,  that  he  was  much  attached  to 
Mr.  Newman,  in  part,  as  we  supposed,  because 
it  was  through  his  writings,  in  some  measure, 
that  he  became  acquainted  with  the  church. 
But  we  never  suspected  that  his  attachment 
to  that  gentleman,  more  than  our  own,  could 
have  survived  the  plain  derelictions,  not  only 
of  ecclesiastical,  but  of  moral  obligation,  into 
which  Mr.  Newman  has  fallen,  we  parted 
from  Mr.  Hewitt,  anticipating  the  worst  re- 
sults from  his  bodily  disease^  bat  without  any 
suspicion  of  the  iarjnreater  calamity  which  has 
overtaken  him.    We  beUeve  that  ail  of  his 
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friends  here  were  in  the  same  condition ;  none 
of  us  thought  of  his  moving  towards  Roman- 
ism ;  the  subject  was  never  in  our  minds.    A 
gentleman  who  saw  him  to  the  southward, 
within  the  current  year,  and  conversed  with 
him  on  the  perversions  of  Messrs.  Newman 
and  Faber,  supposed  that  they  were  to  him 
subjects  of  deep  regret.    From  what  we  hear 
of  nis  own  fall,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
more  connected  with  the  rational  nature,  or 
with  any  inquiry  into  the  subject,  than  if  he 
had  had  that  which  we   consider  the  only 
sufficient  excuse  for  deserting  from  the  church 
to  the  idolatrous  Romish  schism,  insanity.    It 
seems  to  have  been  altogether  an  affair  of 
fancies,  frames,  and  feelings,  not  at  all  different 
in  kind  from  those  which  appear  so  conspicu- 
ously in  the  popular  religionism  of  the  ultra 
Protestant  world.    We  desire  not  to  •  speak 
harshly  of  our  brother's  fall,*  but  we  can  not  con- 
ceal from  ourselves  that  Mr.  Hewitt's  sin  is  con- 
nected with  circumstances  of  aggravation."* 
This  paragraph  will  strike  the  reader  as 
presenting  a  two-fold  aspect,  the  grave  and 
the  ludicrous.    It  is  certainly  a  source  of  re- 
gret that  men  should  allow  themselves  to  be 
80  far  governed  by  their  feelings  as  to  be  be- 
trayed into  the  grossest  mistatements,  and  it  is 
equally  amusing  to  witness  the  flourishing  of 
hard  names  with  which  the  writer  assails  the 
mighty  church  of  eighteen  hundred  years. 
We  have  not  the  time,  nor  is  it  necessary, 
even  for  the  comprehension  of  the  most  ordi- 
nary minds,  to  refute  separately  the  false  pro- 
positions which  the  True  Catholic  has  here 
enounced.    We  have  already,  before  quoting 
its  objectionable  remarks,  furnished  weapons 
for  the  complete  annihilation  of  its  positions. 
The  history  of  the  origin  of  Anglicanism  will 
always  afford  a  triumphant  answer  to  all  its 
clamorings  against  Catholicity.     Of  course 
when  its  writers  talk  of  the  **  Romish  schism," 
the  "idolatrmis  Romish  schism,"  the  «sin" 
of  those  who  conscientiously  embrace  the  Ca- 
tholic faith,  these  forms  of  expression  may 
chime  in  very  well  with  the  rankness  of  bigotry, 
the  violence  of  prejudice,  or  the  emptiness  of 
superficial  minds:  but  theyjcan  inspire  only 
contempt  and  disgust  among  those  who  have 
the  capacity  and  disposition  to  take  an  enlight- 
ened view  of  religion,  and  who  are  not  willing, 
for  want  of  a  better  ai^ument,  to  hurl  a  volley 
of  bitter  epithets  against  the  Catholic  church. 
We  have  two  questions,  however,  to  pro- 
pound to  the  writer  in  the  Drue  CaihoUc:  one 
regarding  Catholicity  in  general,  the  other 
having  reference  more  partiettlariy  to  Mr. 
Hewitt,  and  others  who  preceded  him  into  the 
•  Trae  Catholie,  Aprils  1846. 


fold  of  truth.  Our  opponent  distinctly  i 
that  he  considers  insanity  **  the  only  i 
excuse  for  deserting  from  the  church  (E|>ii 
copalian)  to  the  idolatrous  Romish  schim.' 
Does  the  writer  mean  to  say  that  they  who 
have  ever  abandoned  the  Episcopal  choreli, 
and  gone  over  to  the  Catholic  commuoioo, 
were  either  insane,  or  guilty  in  the  sight  of  GUI 
Does  he  mean  to  affirm  that  an  individual  en 
not  be  in  hit  right  senses,  if  he  think  that  he 
ought  to  prefer  to  the  contractedness  of  Epii- 
copalianism,  a  faith  which  has  ever  niiA- 
bered  and  still  numbers  as  its  advocates  by  & 
the  greater  portion  of  the  Christian  worid 
Does  he  wish  to  assert  that  a  man  mvet  6f  aim 
inal  before  God  if  he  leaves  the  Episcoptliai 
body,  by  following  that  very  convictioB  c 
reason  which  causes  others  to  adhere  to  it 
All  this  is  plainly  inferrible  from  our  writer 
proposition,  and  the  only  answer  it  require 
in  our  opinion,  is  to  observe  that  the  man  wk 
would  put  forth  such  glaring  absurditiei,  i 
reference  to  the  respective  claims  of  Cathi 
licity  and  Protestantism,  does  very  little  in  tl 
way  of  convincing  the  public  either  of  his  on 
mental  sanity  or  purity  of  heart. 

With  respect  to  the  abusive  epitheti  a 

ployed  by  the  writer,  in  alluding  to  the  coi 

version  of  Mr.  Hewitt,  his  conscience  will  ti 

him  whether  he  has  not  "borne  false  witnMi 

against  his  neighbor,  in  direct  opposition 

the  commands  of  God.    The  case  is  stm]) 

this.    A  gentleman,  of  acknowledged  talei 

and  virtues,  becomes  convinced  that  for  I 

salvation  of  his  soul  he  ought  to  leave  t 

Episcopal,  and  unite  himself  with  the  Catho 

church,  and  there  is  every  presumptive  reel 

for  believing  that  he  is  led  to  this  step  b] 

sense  of  duty.    In  the  first  place,  in  doing  i 

he  is  compelled  to  make  sacrifices  which  t 

painful  to  flesh  and  blood.   2.  He  does  men 

what  an  innumerable  multitude  of  othen, : 

comparably  his  superiors  in  knowledge  I 

talent,  have  done  before  him.    8.  He  baa« 

been  acknowledged,  by  those  who  knew  hi 

as  a  man  of  piety,    ^ow,  we  ask,  with  wl 

show  of  decency  can  a  writer  in  the  J\ 

Catholic  denounce  the  act  of  this  individoil 

a  «  sin^*'  and  intimate  that  his  conversion  n 

but  <*  an  e§avr  offandtSyfraiMs,  andfeeUmg^k 

How  can  the  writer,  consistently  with  the  It 

of  justice  and  charity,  thus  publicly  inainq 

that  Mr.  Hewitt  has  knowingly  and  wilft 

prevaricated?     Has  he  forgotten  the  eig 

I  precept  of  the  decalogue? 
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If  tin  adversaries  of  the  true  faith  show 
their  blindness  and  weakness  on  such  occa- 
Roos,  they  afford  abundant  cause  for  rejoicing 
to  tboee  who  have  had  the  courage  to  re- 
ooiiDce  the  errors  of  the  Protestant  system. 
The  divine  Founder  of  Christianity  assured  bis 
disciples  that  they  would  not  be  treated  more 
ieDJently  than  himself.    *<  If  they  have  per- 
secuted me,  they  will  also  persecute  you." 
Sure  enough :  the  Pharisees  denounced  him  as 
"having  a  devil,"  because  he  wrought  mira- 
cles in  proof  of  his  heavenly  mission,  and  the 
Pharisees  of  modern  times, — men  who  pomp- 
ooaiy  affect  to  be  all  that  truth  and  virtue  can 
accomplish,  denounce  his  disciples  as  hypo- 
crites and  madmen,    because   they  enter    a 
cbnreh  which  they  conscientiously  believe  to 
'     he  a  sure  guide  to  heaven.    But  Mr.  Hewitt, 
if  he  has  embraced  the  Catholic  faith,  has  the 
Consolation  to  know  with  Mr.  ^Newman  and 
^ousands  of  othen*,  who  have  followed  his  ex- 
ample, that  "  if  there  is  a  form  of  Christianity 
'K>w  in  the  world  which  is  accused  of  gross 
Superstition,  .  .  a  religion  which  is  considered 
^  address  itself  to  the  weak-minded  and  ig- 
norant, to  be  supported  by  sophistry  and  im- 
iHsature,  .  .  to  bear  on  its  very  surface  signs 
^^C  folly  and  falsehood  so  distinct  that  a  glance 
^^ffices  to  judge  of  it,  .  .  which  is  felt  to  be 
^o  limply  bad  that  it  may  be  calumniated  at 
^l^zard  and  at  pleasure,  .  .  a  religion  such, 
Uiat  men  look  at  a  convert  to  it  with  a  feeling 
'^rhich  no  other  sect  raises,  except  J  udaism,  So- 
^alism  or  Monnonism,  with  curiosity,  suspi- 
^k>n,  fear,  dis;;ust,  &c.   &c.,  .  .  if  there  be 
«ach  a  religion,  it  is  not  unlike  Christianity  as 
"Uat  same  world  viewed  it,  when  first  it  came 
^brth  from  its  divine  Author.*** 

Illuminated  Manuscripts.  —  We  are 
pleased  to  learn  that  the  three  magnificent 
volumes  of  illuminated  manuscripts,  to  which 
we  have  already  called  the  attention  of  the 
public,  are  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  John 
MuBPHY,  bookseller  and  printer.  No.  178, 
fialtimore  street,  where  they  will  be  exhibited 
for  the  inspection  of  the  curious.  The  beauty 
of  these  volumes  almost  defies  description. 
They  are  each  thirty  inches  long,  by  forty- 
eight  wide,  and  contain  upwards  of  two  thou- 
sand fine  paintings,  flowers,  landscapes,  fig- 
ures, &c.  This  splendid  work,  which  con- 
fists  of  the  various  parts  of  the  liturgy  and 
eanonical  offices  of  the  church,  is  supposed  to 
beyivc  hundred  years  old. 

*  Newman's  Enaif  on  DtMhpmnU,  p.  115. 


To  CoBaBSPONDENTS. — Weacknowledge, 
with  many  thanks,  the  reception  of  a  poetical 
article  from  the  much  admired  pen  ofMoijrA,. 
on  infant  baptism ;  also  a  prose  contribution 
which  undertakes  to  exhibit  geologists  at  vari- 
ance with  revelation.  Both  will  appear  in  our 
next  number. 


OBITUARY. 

Died  in  Baltimore,  on  the  7th  of  April  last, 
William  Geo.  Read,  Esq.,  in  the  46th  year  of 
bis  age.  To  our  readers  at  home,  and  perhaps 
throughout  the  country  at  large,  this  announce- 
ment is  not  new.  The  sympathies  of  his 
brethren  of  the  Baltimore  bar,  and  the  tributes 
of  the  daily  press,  have  already  spread  abroad 
the  mournful  tidings  of  this  distinguished  gen- 
tleman*s  demise.  Under  such  circumstances 
we  might  have  remained  silent,  knowing  that 
we  can  add  nothing  to  those  evidences  of 
sorrow  and  respect  which  others  have  already 
so  feelingly  manifested.  But  while  we  regret, 
in  common  with  our  fellow  citizens,  the  loss 
of  this  gentleman,  as  a  learned,  ardent,  and 
exemplary  citizen,  we  feel,  in  contemplating 
his  religious  character,  that  as  Catholics  we 
have  suffered  a  special  privation,  and  that  a 
place  has  been  made  void  in  our  church  which 
it  will  be  hard  to  fill. 

Mr.  Read  was  a  native  of  South  Carolina, 
and  a  graduate  of  one  of  our  northern  colleges. 
He  was  endowed  with  talents  of  the  highest 
order,  which  he  had  imi)roved  by  diligent 
study.  Having  qualified  himself  for  the  prac- 
tice of  the  law,  he  gave  early  promise  of  great 
distinction  in  that  profession.  His  first  efforts 
at  the  bar  indicated  a  vigorous  and  cultivated 
mind,  and  gave  him  at  once  a  high  position 
with  his  professional  brethren.  Had  his  health 
permitted,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  would 
have  reached  the  front  rank  of  his  profession. 
But  his  spirit  was  too  ardent,  too  full  of  honest 
impetuosity  for  the  frail  tenement  that  held 
it,  and  his  feeble  health  obliged  him  to  seek  a 
life  of  comparative  seclusion.  Yet,  though 
withdrawn  from  the  strife  of  his  profession, 
his  eloquence  was  not  entirely  lost  to  the  pub- 
lic. His  voice  was  oiten  heard  in  aid  of  his 
principles,  political  and  religious,  and  the 
periodicals  of  the  day  were  enriched  with  oc- 
casional contributions  from  his  powerful  pen. 

It  is  in  Mr.  Read*s  religious  character  that 
the  Catholic  will  always  love  to  contemplate 
his  memory.  He  ha4  scarcely  more  than  at- 
tained to  the  age  of  manhood,  and  had  just 
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won  for  himself  golden  opinions,  by  his  elo- 

2uent  oration  in  behalf  of  the  straying 
Greeks,  when,  iu  spite  of  the  flattery  of  fneods, 
and  the  allurements  of  youth,  he  set  himself 
down  soberly  to  investigate  thp  sufficiency  of 
the  Protestant  religion,  of  which  he  was 
then  a  member.  As  we  were  told  by  the 
very  reverend  superior  of  St.  Mary's  semi- 
nary, who  pronounced  his  funeral  discourse, 
Mr.  Read,  in   the  early  stages  of  his    in- 

3uiries,  applied  to  him  for  light  upon  the 
octrines  of  the  Catholic  church.  The  wri- 
tings of  Bishop  Burnet,  up  to  the  time  of  his 
conversion,  had  been  a  favorite  study  with 
Mr.  Read,  and  he  felt  an  especial  pride  in  the 
productions  of  this  author,  as  he  traced  his 
•flescent  from  him  as  one  of  his  ancestral  blood. 
However,  the  more  he  studied  the  workH  of 
Burnet,  the  more  he  became  convinced  that 
there  was  but  one  church,  and  that  its  charac- 
teristics could  not  be  found  in  Protestant  epis- 
coptLC^.  Such  was  the  cause  of  his  first 
inquiries  into  Catholicity,  as  we  learned  from 
the  discourse  of  the  reverend  divine  already 
alluded  to.  A  lung  and  patient  investiication 
of  Catholicity  followed  his  interview  with  the 
superior  of  St.  Mary*8  seminary,  which  ended 
in  his  conversion  to  the  true  faith.  The  clergy- 
man, to  whom  he  had  first  applied,  warned 
him  not  to  be  too  precipitate:  "There  are 
doctrines  you  may  not  vet  have  examined," 
aaid  he;  "give  them  also  a  consideration.** 
**  I  can  wait  no  longer,"  was  the  ardent  reply; 
■<<  I  have  been  looking  for  my  mother ;  I  have 
found  her;  shall  I  then  search  among  other 
faces  before  I  embrace  her  ?**  The  zeal  and 
tenderness  with  which  he  clung  to,  and  rev- 
erenced that  mother,  we  all  remember.  The 
jeers  and  sneers  of  old  associates  could  not 
check  his  fervor  or  piety.  The  frankness  of 
his  n^ure  spurned  all  concealments,  and  there- 
fore was  he  always  a  scrupulous  and  open 
observer  of  the  minutest  practices  of  piety,  a 
zealous  participant  in  all  the  devotions  pro- 
posed for  the  adoption  of  the  faithful,  ills 
edifying  piety  is  a  valuable  Ipgacy  to  the  Cath- 
olics of  Baltimore.  His  upriglit  life  and  placid 
death  are  a  cheering  assurance  to  his  bereaved 
and  amiable  family  and  many  friends,  that 
he  is  now  in  the  enjoyment  of  those  inesti- 
inable  rewards  which  God  has  promised  to 
those  who  love  him.    r.  i.p. 

[COMMUNICATED] 

Departed  this  life,  on  the  loih  April,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Dougherty,  in  the  29th  year  of  her 
age. 

Her  brief  career  through  life  was  stamped 
with  every  characteristic  excellence;  with 
unobtrusive  piety,  in  her  was  united  a  fervent 
zeal  for  the  furtherance  of  the  great  desiojn  of 
her  salvation — not  ostentatious,  but  steady  and 
composed,  which  none  could  appreciate  but 
those  who  knew  her. 

Death  and  disease  came  to  her  as  they  cnme 
to  all,  but  she  met  and  overcame  them  with  a 
smile.  She  perished  by  that  fell  destroyer  of 
our  nee,  consumption,  after  having  lingered 


nearly  five  years ;  but  she  fell  no>t  nnltn 
If  pore  piety  ever  shone  in  a  hnman  b 
shone  In  hers ;  and  her  reliance  on  tn 
venly  Father  enabled  her  to  die  with  ca 
and  resignation.  She  has  left  her  ma 
tues  as  a  rich  legacy  to  her  devoted  i 
sister,  and  friends.  They  have  mour 
sorrow  over  her  tomb,  but  they  have  tl 
soling  reflection  that  she  has  gone  to 
with  angels,  where  sorrow  nor  sickne 
ever  mok»st  her  again.  Oh,  may  her 
ing  friends  all  meet  her  at  the  golden 
heaven  when  time  shall  cease  with  th 
more  to  part  while  endless  ages  roll, 
not,  then,  ye  who  loved  her  living,  for 
happier  in  her  blest  abode.  In  the  bo 
her  God  she  now  rejoices  in  redeemin 
In  a  little  while  you  will  all  see  hei 
where  tears  are  never  shed. 

Weep  not,  fond,  dcrott'd  mother; 
Wei'p  not.  Identic  siitcr,  either; 
Weep  not  friends,  for  she,  in  heareD; 
HsR  nonr  a  crown  of  glory  givcD. 
A  little  while,  and  you  tha'H  meet; 
ThiMi,  dear  mother,  'twill  be  nwcet 
To  clasp  your  child  at  the  Lord's  feel 

[COMMUNICATED.] 

It  is  our  unwelcome  task  to  record  ' 
parture  of  one  of  the  gentlest  and  purest 
that  adorned  the  society  of  this  citr. 
Juliana  Jenkins,  wife  of  Edward  Jenki 
daughter  of  Basil  S.  Elder,  breathed  I 
on  Friday,  the  27th  of  February,  in  th 
year  of  her  age,  at  Havana,  whith 
anxious  husband  had  conveyed  her  in  t^ 
of  arresting,  by  chanee  of  climate,  the  p 
of  consumption,  and  of  prolonging  a 
precious,  not  only  to  him,  and  to  her  I 
and  now  bereft  children  and  parents,  hi 
wise  to  a  large  circle  of  relatives  and  1 
In  speaking  of  the  deceased  we  discan 
tempt  at  eulogy;  would  that  our  per 
represent  her  as  she  was  in  tnith,  thai 
might  be  moved  by  the  beauty  of  the 
to  oecome  like  her,  by  imitating  one 
most  perlipct  models  of  all  the  Christi 
tues.  What  she  was  as  a  daughter,  as 
as  a  mother,  as  a  sister,  and  a  friend,  h 
who  stood  in  those  relations  to  her  d 
her.  Alas!  their  overwhelming  sorr 
the  loss  of  her  can  give  but  a  taint  idea 
worth;  their  tongues  and  our  pen  wi 
alike  impotent  to  do  justice  to  her  virti 
her  worth. 

As  the  tree  grows,  so  it  will  fall ;  a1 
as  she  had  lived,  in  peace  with  God  ai 
all  mankind  ;  fortified  with  all  the  rite 
church,  she  met  death  not  only  with  ca 
but  with  joy.  and  as  in  life  she  was  co, 
ous  for  the  devotion  of  her  musical  ti 
the  praises  of  her  Creator,  so  in  her  de 
from  it,  her  last  utterance  was  the  rei 
of  a  hymn  of  supplication. 

That  she  i«  now  in  the  enjoyment  of 

ending  happiness,  may  justly  be  the  cc 

j    trust,  as  it  is  the  only  consolation  of  the 

I    mourn  over  so  irreparable  a  loss,    i.  i 
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IPe  find  the  following  in  the  Propagattwr 
Caikoiiqu€  (New  Orleans)  of  the  4th  inst. 

**  Departed  this  lite  on  Monday,  30th  March, 
in  this  city,  the  Rev.  M.  D.  O'Reilly,  Catholic 
priest  of  the  diocess  of  Natchez.    This  re- 
spectable ecclesiastic  was  a  native  of  Ireland, 
and    bad  been  ordained  prievt  in  the  United 
States,  where  for  many  years  he  exercised  his 
ministry  with  great  zeal  and  ability.    In  1840, 
when  the  state  of  Mississippi  was  detached 
from  the  diocess  of  New  Orleans  and  erected 
into  a  new  diocess,  the  Rev.  Mr.  O'Reilly  was 
charged  with  the  care  of  the  V'^icksburg  con- 
greg:ifttion,  which  from  that  period  he  continued 
to  direct.    His  health,  which  the  fatigues  of 
the  mission  had  considerably  impaired,  visibly 
declined  in  the  course  of  the  last  year.   A  few 
months  before  his  death  he  repaired  to  New 
Orleans,  rather  in  hopes  of  obtaining  medical 
aid  than  ultimate  recovery,  tor  he  was  not  ig- 
norant of  his  danger,  and  beheld  the  fast  ap- 
proach of  death  with  calm  n'signation.     Thus 
"^'ell  prepared  lor  the  decisive   moment  on 
'^irhich  he  cheerfully  dwelt  in  familiar  conver- 
sation, supported  by  the  strengthening  rites  of 
liis  holy  religion,  consoled  by  the  assiduous  at- 
tentions of  his  brethren,  he  calmly  passed  to 
a  better  life,  without  struggle  or  a<;ouy,  on 
3Ionday,  about  10  o'clock  in  the  morning. — 
aged  about  filty  years.     His  obsequies  were 
performed  on  Tuesday,  attended  by  a  nume- 
rous congregation  of  his  Catholic  iriends  and 
countr>'men,  who  felt  it  no  less  a  duty  than  a 
consolation  to  pay  this  last  though  sad  tribute 
of  respect  and  esteem  to  his  memory." 

The  Rev.  Mr,  O'Reilly  went  through  his 
ecclesiastical  course  in  the  seminary  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  Charleston,  under  the  late 
lamented  bishop,-  and  was  by  him  ordained 
priest.  Id  November,  1826.     For  many  years 


he  served  on  the  missions  in  this  city  and  the 
state  of  Georgia,  and  won  and  retained  the  re- 
spect of  those  who  cultivated  his  acquaintance. 
His  piety  and  ^eaf  as  a  missioner  were  only 
equalled  by  his  acquirements  as  a  scholar;  and 
whilst  heartily  devoted  to  the  faithful  discharge 
of  his  duty,  under  all  circumstances,  he  was 
ever  mindful  of  the  manners  of  the  gentleman, 
and  the  dignity  of  the  priest.  But,  called  from 
his  labors,  we  hope  that  through  the  merits  of 
his  Saviour  he  enjoys  his  reward. — U.  S.Mu, 

At  Salem,  Mass.,  after  a  short  illness,  on 
Sunday,  the  29th  ult.,  the  Rev.  Thomas  J. 
O'Fi.AHERTV,  aged  47  years. 

The  late  Rev.  Thomas  J.  OTIaherty  was 
born  in  Tralee  in  1799 — he  came  of  a  family 
ancient  and  distinguished  in  Irish  history, 
was  educated  for  the  medical  profession, 
and  at  a  suitable  age  was  sent  to  the  medical 
schools  of  Dublin  and  the  continent.  He 
studied  in  Paris  for  some  years,  winnini;  from 
its  celebrated  schools  the  scientific  symbols 
awarded  to  superior  talents  and  real  genius. 
Admiring  the  constitution  and  destiny  of  the 
United  States,  he  came  hither  to  drink  large 
drafts  of  its  liberty.  In  the  classic  state  of 
Virginia  he  practised  as  a  successful  physi- 
cian, winning  fame  and  friends.  Subsequently 
he  felt  within  his  heart  the  call  of  God,  and 
sought  a  mission  in  that  church  in  which  he 
had  been  brought  up,  and  to  whose  faith  he 
proudly  owned  an  abiding  fidelity.  In  1829 
ne  was  ordained  a  nriest  of  the  faith  in  Boston, 
by  the  hands  of  Bishop  Fenwirk,  amidst  a 
congregation  who  ever  aHer  admired  his  vast 
abilities,  and  followed  at  least  in  wishes  and 
efforts  his  bright  examples.  He  was  in  suc- 
cessive years  pastor  of  St.  Mary's,  Boston,  and 
of  Salem,  Mass.,  to  whose  congregation  he  was 
endeared  by  a  life  of  love  and  duty. — TVfi/A  Tel, 
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Bptcvlaiiom  on  Substance^  iU  principles,  (Pthcr 
and  matter  ;  time,  space,  motion  ;  attraction, 
repulsion,  ^c.    By  Lemuel  Lawrence  Stfw- 
art^  ^i.  M.,  student  of  medicine.    New  York  ; 
E.  Dunigan.    8vo.  pp.  10.3. 
A  glance  at  this  work  will  be  ^uite  sufficient 
to  awaken  a  favorable  impression  of  the  au- 
thor's mental  abilities  and  philosophical  re- 
search.    His  object,  he  tells  us,  has  been  '» to 
ihow  that  alt  natural  phenomena  are  proxi- 
Biately  attributable  to  one  and  the  same  cause, 
to  a  universal  principle  offeree,  named  a?ther. 
acting  in  ditferent  and  variously  modified  ways ; 
to  generalize,  as  it  were,  the  divided  and  appa- 
rently discordant  branches  of  science."  As  the 
Writer  proposes  most  of  his  explanations  rather 
in  the  spirit  of  inquiry  than  with  a  view  to 
«rge  them  as  settled  truths,  they  deserve  a 
respectful  consideration.     As  scientific  spec- 
ilations   they  may    certainly   compete  with 
Dther  speculations  of  the  same  kind.    But  we 


are  opposed  to  all  hypothetical  science.  We 
can  not  understand  how  truth  in  relation  to  the 
phenomena  of  the  physical  woild  can  be  eli- 
cited from  purely  fanciful  suppositions.  No 
matter  how  satisfactorily  the  processes  of 
nature  may  be  explained,  according  to  as- 
sumed principles,  it  is  always  a  question 
whether  the  explanation  is  admissible,  because 
the  grounds  on  which  it  rests  are  purely  hypo- 
thetical. In  the  present  case,  were  it  even 
granted  that  Mr.  Stewart  has  explained  the 
phenomena  of  the  material  worid,  by  supposing 
the  existence  of  only  two  principles,  ff/Aerand 
matter,  and  their  various  actions  and  modifica- 
tions, does  the  explanation  amount  to  demon- 
stration ?  and  if  not,  what  service  has  it  ren- 
dered to  science  ?  What  has  it  superadded  to 
the  stock  of  real  knowledge?  Instead  of  ex- 
plaining facts  by  ingenious  theories,  scientific 
men  would  serve  the  cause  of  learning  much 
better  by  framing  their  theories  strictly  ac- 
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cordinff  to  the  facts  that  have  been  ateertained. 
Speculation  and  theory  have  so  far  invaded 
the  domain  of  knowledge  in  our  times,  that 
the  word  science  has  been  nearly  wrested  from 
its  legitimate  sense,  and  been  made  to  signify 
almost  exclusively  the  fanciful  explanations  of 
philosophers.  The  cause  of  learning  is  very 
much  injured  in  this  way.  Uncertainty  usurps 
the  place  of  truth ;  speculations  are  put  focth 
as  facts,  and  the  whole  basis  of  human  know- 
ledge is  thus  undermined.  This  is  the  ^reat 
evil  that  springs  from  an  inversion  ot  the 
proper  order  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  not 
to  speak  of  the  strange  abuse  of  terms  which 
it  tends  to  introduce.  Our  author,  to  succeed 
in  his  explanations,  is  obliged  to  distinguish 
ather  from  matter ^  as  if  sether  were  not  matter. 
He  speaks  of  a  period  when  •»  the  principle 
matter  came  into  existence,  in  the  universe, 
within  aBther !"  He  has  a  right,  of  course,  to 
use  words  in  any  sense,  if  this  be  clearly  de- 
fined ;  but  the  tendency  of  such  theoretical 
efforts,  it  appears  to  us,  is  greatly  to  confuse, 
instead  of  enlightening  the  mind  on  subjects  of 
natural  philosophy.  In  our  next  number  it  will 
be  shown  that  geologists  have  had  no  small 
share  in  this  work  of  learned  mystification. 
Lives  of  the  Saints,  by  the  Rev,  Mban  Butler, 

Baltimore :  Metropolitan  press. 

We  have  received  Parts  VIII  and  IX  of  this 
excellent  publication,  which  is  advancing  very 
rapidly  to\%ards  completion.  We  are  pleased 
to  learn  that  this  enterprise,  so  useful  to  the 
Catholic  community,  has  received  that  liberal 
patronage  which  it  merits. 
Davis's  Modern  Practical  Enf^lish  Grammary 

adapted  to  the  .American  system  of  teachine:. 

By   Pardon  Davis,      Philadelphia:    Uriah 

Hunt  &  Son.     ]2i£io.  pp.  175. 

The  author  of  this  volume  may  have  found 
it  useful  within  the  sphere  of  his  professional 
labors  ;  but  we  have  not  discovered  any  ar- 
rangement in  his  system  of  grammar  which 
entitles  it  to  preference  as  an  elementary  book 
for  the  use  of  young  persons.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  appears  to  us  that  the  work  is  defective 
in  point  of  arrangement,  for  the  proof  of  which 
it  will  be  sutficient  to  state  that  a  chapter  on 
orthoi^iaphy  is  given  before  the  definition  of 
giammar,  which'  is  then  said  to  consist  of  four 
parts,  orthosraphy^  etym atony,  !kc.  Numerous 
references  are  aNo  marked  with  the  letter  (a), 
which  are  left  without  explanation. 
Flowers  nf  Piety,  selerUdfrom approved  sources. 

New  York  :  E.  Uunis^an.    32ino.  pp.  384. 

This  little  volume  is  a  poilVct  gem  0/  its 
kind  :  comprehensive  in  its  contents,  beauti- 
fully  printed,  and  adorned  with  eiglit  splendid 
illuminations,  and  twelve  very  handsome  en- 
gravings, which  are  mostly  new  plates.  The 
illuminations  are  all  from  original  designs  by 
Chapman. 

The  Lives  of  the  Saints,  by  the  Rev.  Alban  But- 
ler.    New  York  :  U.  &  J.  Sadlier. 

Parts  I V  and  VII  of  this  beautiful  vvork  have 
come  to  hand.  What  has  become  of  the  other 
numbers?  Part  IV  contains  a  handsome  en- 
graving of  St.  Patrick,  and  the  other  is  cmbel- 
'  bed  with  a  fme  illuminated  title-page,  and  a 


gravi 
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picture  of  the  Flight  into  Egypt    T 
number  commences  volume  IV,  cany 
work  down  to  the  16tb  of  April. 
The  Christian  Sanctified  by  the  LordU 
Boston:  Thomas  Sweeny.    12mo.  \ 
This  neatly  executed  volume  is  fr 
pen  of  Father  Grou,  whose  writings 
with  the  most  excellent  and  practical 
of  piety.   His  particular  object  in  this 
to  develop  the  meaning  and  spirit  of  1 
mirable  prayer,  which  our  Saviour  has 
and  thus  to  aid  the  Chiistian  in  its  pi 
recitation. 

The  way  of  Salvation,  in  meditaliont  f 
day  m  the  year,  from  the  Italian  of 
guori.    By  Rev.  James  Jones.     Bal 
F.  Lucas.     ISmo.  pp.  409. 
The  book  of  meditations  here  pre»€ 
the  public,  from  the  press  of  iMr.  Lui 
deservedly  acquired  a  high  rank  am( 
popular  manuals  of  devotion  at  the 
day.     It  consists  of  three  parts,  the 
which  contains  meditations  on   gener 
jects ;  the  second,  meditations  for  pa 
seasons  and  festivals,  with  several  n( 
the  third,  rules  of  a  Christian  life,  em 
various  instructions,  and  exercises  of 
which  will  be  found  extremely  useful 
edition  is  beautifully  executed. 
J[  Short   Treatise  on  Prayer,  adapted 
classes  of  Christians,  from  the  Italiai 
Li^uori.    Baltimore :   F.  Lucas,  Jr. 
pp.  205. 

1  he  reader  may  judge  of  the  worth 

volume  from  the  importance  which  its 

author  himself  attached  to  it.     After* 

rating  various  excellent  works  which 

given  to  the  public,  he  observes  :  *•  bi; 

these  works,  I  do  not  consider  one  mon 

than  this  little  book,  which  treats  of  pr 

a  Secure  and   necessary  means  of  ot 

salvation  and  all    graces  necessary  i 

The  volume  is  very  handsomely  printe 

j    marginal    borders  and   fancy  chapter 

;    which  add  considerably  to  its  em  belli! 

i     The  Daily  Exercise,  consisting  of  Mi 

j        Vespers,  morning  and  nriiing  prayers 

\       &.C.  Baltimore:  J. Murphy.  48mo.  ] 

i       This  is  a  very  neat  and  convenient 

book  for  all  persons,  but  particularly  cl 

containing  all   the  ordinary  devotions 

among  Christians,  and  a  prayer  for  thi 

children,  which  we  have  not  seen  in  at 

book. 

The  Wreath  of  Charity,  a  paper  issm 
during  the  fair  recently  held  in  Baltiit 
the   benefit  of  St.    J'incenCs  Male 
jJsylum. 

This  publication  had  a  short,  but  I 
career,  its  paces  havin^;  been  enriched 
elegant  contributions  of  Mrs.  Dorsey, 
tor,  and  other  writers  of  distinguislied 
abilities.  We  are  pleased  to  learn  tha 
well  patronised.  The  copies  remaii 
hand  may  be  had  at  the  ()rj)han  As} 
Front  street,  and  Mr.  Mur|)hy's  book 
Among  other  books  on  our  table  j 
Library  uf  American  Biography,  vol.  IX 
Bible,  &.C.,  which  will  be  noticed  next 
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3. 

Sumens  illud  Ave, 
Gabrielis  ore, 

6.  Virgo  sin^laris. 
Inter  omnes  mitis, 

Funda  nos  in  pace, 
Mutans  Heve  nomen. 

Nos  culpis  Bolutos, 
Mites  fac,  et  castos. 

3. 

Solve  vincla  reis. 
Prefer  lumen  caecis, 

Mala  nostra  pelle 
Bona  cuncta  posce* 

6.  Vitam  preesta  puram, 
Iter  para  tutum, 
Ul  videntes  Jesum, 
Semper  collietemar. 

4. 

Monstza  te  esse  matrem, 
Somat  per  te  preceSi 

7.  Sit  laus  Deo  Patri, 

Summo  Christo  decus 

Qui  pro  nobis  nataS) 
Tolit  esse  tons. 

Spiritui  Sancto, 
Tribus  honor  unus. 
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BRAZIL  AND  THE  BRAZILIANS. 


I  OF  Residence  and  Travel 
.ziL,  embracing  Historical  and 
ohical  notices  of  tiie  empire,  and  its 
provinces.  By  Daniel  P.  Kidder. 
i  volumes,  with  illustrations. 
Iphia:  Sorin  &  Ball.  London: 
k  Putnam.     1815. 

JEW  countries  are  more 
interesting  than  Brazil; 
concerning  few  are  the 
sources  of  information 
which  are  accessible  to 
the  American  reader  more 
nd  unsatisfactory.  Mr.  Kidder 
pted,  and  with  some  success,  to 
s^reat  deficiency  of  which  we,  in 
with  many  others,  have  long 
ply  sensible.  The  very  name 
Is  up  agreeble  and  poetic  asso- 
It  tells  of  a  country  of  beautiful 
I  magnificent  harbors,  of  spleo- 
and  cheerful  people,  of  lovely 
id  smiling  valleys,  of  rare  plants 
tic  vegetation,  of  warm  sunshine 
.er  hearts.  IVe  confess  that  from 
^.— No.  6.  26 


our  boyhood  up  we  have  always  thought 
of  the  El  Dorado  whenever  we  heard  the 
name  of  Brazil  uttered ;  and,  even  now, 
th^re  is  no  place  in  the  new  world  we 
would  be  more  delighted  to  see  than  Rio 
de  Janeiro. 

To  be  able  to  judge  of  a  country  cor- 
rectly, a  man  should  be  almost  more  than 
human.  If  he  should  not  have  dropped 
down  from  the  clouds,  he  should  at  least 
divest  himself  of  all  narrow  prejudice^  and 
become  a  citizen  of  the  world  in  the  most 
enlarged  sense  of  the  term,  ere  he  can 
rightly  appreciate  the  character  of  a 
strange  people.  Unless' his  heart  be  as 
wide  as  the  world,  he  will  be  but  too  apt 
to  judge  the  new  people  among  whom  he 
may  travel  by  the  contracted  views  which 
he  formed  when  under  his  father's  roof 
or  while  breathing  the  air  of  his  native 
hills  or  valleys.  To  love  our  own  coun- 
try above  all  others^  and  to  think  its  people 
greater  and  better  and  happier  than  any 
other,  is  a  feeling  natural  to  the  human 
bosom,  which  may  be  either  a  virtue,  or 
at  most  a  very  excusable  weakness ;  but 
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to  push  this  seatimeat  so  far  as  to  con- 
ceive a  contempt  for  all  other  nations 
whose  people  do  not  exactly  agree  with 
us  in  constitutional  temperament  or  social 
life^  in  legislation  or  religion/  is  certainly 
something  more  than  a  mere  infirmity. 
It  is  an  evidence  of  silly  pride  and  narrow- 
minded  prejudice.  The  traveller  in  for- 
eign lands  should  surely  leave  all  such 
ideas  at  home ;  at  least,  if  he  lake  it  into 
his  head  to  write  a  hook,  he  should  not 
inflict  his  own  contracted  and  erroneous 
views  on  his  readers,  who  look  more  for 
agreeable  narrative  and  solid  information, 
than  for  the  peculiar  notions  or  first  im- 
pressions of  the  writer. 

And  yet  how  difficult  it  is  to  get  rid  of 
this  narrow  prejudice;  and  to  become 
really  a  citizen  of  the  world !  How  dif- 
ficult to  institute  an  impartial  comparison 
between  our  own  people  and  those  of 
other  nations  whom  we  consider  less  fa- 
vored !  How  apt  we  are  to  look  only  at 
tlie  dark  side  of  the  picture  in  a  strange 
land,  and  to  compare  it  with  the  bright 
side  of  that  in  our  own  dear  country! 
Though  extensive  travel  tends  to  expand 
our  ideas  and  to  liberalize  our  views,  ^ft 
there  are  some  men  whose  views  and  no- 
tions are  never  expanded ;  and  who,  for 
all  the  good  travelling  does  them  or  others, 
might  as  well  stay  at  home. 

We  are  not  inclined  to  set  down  Mr. 
Kidder  in  this  class  of  untcachable  travel- 
lers, except  where  the  religion  of  Brazil 
was  opposed  to  his  own  settled  prejudices. 
We  have  read  his  Sketches  with  great  in- 
terest and  pleasure,  and  we  really  believe 
that,  with  the  exception  just  indicated,  he 
sought  to  be  impartial  and  accurate  in  his 
statements.  We  are  indebted  to  him  for 
much  valuable  information  on  the  present 
political  and  financial  condition  of  the 
Brazilian  empire;  as  well  as  for  an  inter- 
esting synopsis  of  its  past  history,  and  a 
pretty  fair  estimate  of  its  population,  re- 
sources, literary  and  charitable  establish- 
ments, great  men,  and  future  prospects. 
We  are  the  more  grateful  for  all  this  as 
we  bad  never  before  seen  any  work  on 


Brazil  in  which  the  attempt  to  portnytk* 
institutions  of  the  colintry  had  beet  to 
full  and  successful. 

Yet  we  much  regret  to  say  that  Mr. 
Kidder's  work  is  often  greatly  disfigured 
by  religious  prejudice,  and  not  unln- 
quently  marred  by  positive  misrepresentt- 
tion.  We  could  not,  of  course,  have  ex- 
pected that,  being  a  Protestant,  he  would 
have  written  as  a  Catholic ;  but  we  ecf- 
tainly  had  a  right  to  expect  that  one  so  wdl 
informed  and  so  liberal  on  other  thingi 
would  not  have  betrayed  so  niuch  igiK^ 
ranee  and  bigotry  in  regard  to  the  CatholM 
religion.  And  it  will  be  our  duty,  as  le 
ligious  reviewers,  to  notice  some  of  thi 
more  striking  among  these  exhibitions  o 
an  illiberal  spiriu  In  discharging  this  oi 
fice  we  intend  *'  not  to  set  down  aught  u 
malice,"  but,  at  the  same  time,  to  spea! 
plainly  whenever  the  subject  may  seen 
to  require  it.  We  are  heartily  tired  c 
being  compelled  every  day  to  expose mifl 
representations  of  our  religion  made  b 
men  who  should  have  known  better,  iB 
who  can  plead  no  excuse  whatever  for  the: 
ignorance  or  malice.  The  doctrines  m 
practices  of  Catholicity  are  not  hidden  i 
a  corner ;  they  are  not  of  yesterday ;  the 
have  been  boldly  and  unequivocally  9* 
forth  to  the  whole  world  for  eighteen  loD 
centuries,  during  fifteen  of  which  thoi 
sectarians  who  now  think  proper  to  cor* 
them  with  obloquy  had  not  yet  sprue 
into  existence! 

Mr.  Kidder  went  to  Brazil  with  hit  r 
ligious  notions  already  formed,  and  wji 
a  predetermination  not  to  be  pleased'  k 
any  thing  not  conformable  to  them.  £ 
went  with  a  settled  conviction  that  tl 
Brazilians  were  sitting  **  in  the  region  • 
the  shadow  of  death,"  and  that  it  wou 
be  a  great  mercy  to  endeavor  to  shed  son 
light  on  their  darkness.  He  went  as 
hired  agent  of  the  Methodist  Episcop 
Missionary  Society^  for  the  purpose  ' 
distributing  Bibles  and  tracts  among  tl 
benighted  papists  of  Brazil;  and,  * 
course,  it  was  his  obvious  interest  to  r 
present  them  as  ignorant^  as  priesMi 
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deo,  as  dark  on  the  subject  of  the  Bible 
18  possible.  Perhaps,  upon  the  coloring 
of  bis  picture  dependei)  the  amount  of  his 
salary,  and  the  chance  of  another  outfit. 
We  are  quite  confident  we  are  doinsr  him 
no  injustice ;  we  have  travelled  ourselves 
in  Catholic  countries;  we  have  had  for 
8e?eral  years  full  opportunities  of  com- 
paring what  fre  knew  to  be  the  truth  with 
the  false  or  miserably  perverted  statements 
of  those  very  mm  of  God  who  belong  to 
Mr.  Kidder's  school ;  and  we  have  come 
to  the  deliberate  conclusion  that  little  or 
DO  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  the  state- 
ments of  any  amonp^  them  all,  at  least 
whenever  the  Catholic  religion  is  con- 
cerned. The  notable  "  Memoranda  of 
Foreign  Travel"  by  the  Rev.  U.  J.  Breck- 
inridge, the  «*  T^etters  of  Rev.  Mr.  Chee- 
per," and  the  "Sketchesof  Brazil,"— to 
»y  nothing  of  a  hundred  other  books  of 
the  same  kind  with  which  our  country  is 
Kterally  flooded,— are,  all  of  them,  little 
^tter  than  base  libels  on  the  religious 
character  of  the  people  among  whom 
those  reverend  missionaries  temporarily 
•ojourned. 

This  is  so  notoriously  true,  that  we  con- 
fess we  are  greatly   and  very  agreeably 
""appointed   whenever    these    reverend 
tt^^n  of  God  vouchsafe  to  tell  even  a  por- 
twu  of  the  truth  alx)utour  religious  brelh- 
^^  in  other  lands.    If  such  "no-popery" 
'^^lois  will  not  stick  at  telling  the  most 
glaring  untruths  and  lending  ilieir  sanc- 
I^^H  to  the  most  outrageous  forgeries  and 
'tti postures  under  our  very  eyes,  and  for 
^■^^   purpose  of  ruining  our  character  at 
'*^tiie;*  what  will  ihey  not  do  when  they 
^^   abroad,  and  tell  us  wonderful  stories 
*^ut  Catholics,  the   scene  of  which  is 
;^id  thousands  of  miles  off?     If  they  will 
l^^dulge  in  slander  with  the  fear  of  almost 
'*^^tant  detection   and   exposure   staring 
^*iem  in  the  face,  what  will  they  not  do 
^hen  the  danger  of  detection  is  less  immi- 
^•^nt?    "  If  they  do  these  things  in  the 
^v^een  wood,  what  will  they  not  do  in  the 

.    ^Look  «t  the  Maria  Monk  and  other  fimilar 
'^poiUircf. 


dry  ?"  Besides,  they  know  full  well  that 
whatever  they  may  state  against  Catholics 
in  foreign  climes  will  go  unchallenged 
among  the  vast  majority  of  tlieir  readers  ; 
and  that,  iif'fact,  the  more  strongly  tinc- 
tured their  books  will  be  with  the  "  no- 
popery"  spirit,  the  more  spicy  they  will 
be  considered,  and  the  better  they  will  sell. 
Thus  they  have  every  human  motive  to 
bear  false  witness  against  their  neighbors; 
they  please  their  employers,  and  thereby 
get  a  belter  salary  and  peihnps  a  new  ap- 
pointment; they  please  tht-ir  co-religion- 
ists, and  thereby  extend  their  reputation  and 
influence;  they  please  their  readers,  and 
thereby  make  more  money  by  their  book. 
Money,  money,  money  :  the  beginning, 
the  middle,  the  end — the  very  life  and 
soul — of  all  modern  Protestant  missionary 
enterprise !  Yes,  we  repeat  it ;  we  know 
these  holy  missionaries  well;  and  even 
their  own  people  are  beginning  to  fmd 
them  out. 

But,  after  all,  these  devout  emissaries  do 
some  good,  not  only  to  themselves,  but 
incidentally  at  least  to  otht-rs.  They  en- 
courage the  publishers,  and  they  spread 
out  among  the  people  some  wholesome 
knowledge,  cumbered  though  it  be  with 
much  misrepresentation  and  prejudice. 
The  truth  sometimes  peeps  out  from  their 
pages  almost  in  spite  of  them ;  and  they 
not  unfrequently,  in  the  most  simple  and 
good-natured  manner  imaginable,  li't  out 
the  secret  of  th^irown  utter  failure  in  the 
holy  enterprise  upon  which  they  had  em- 
barked, with  a  good  round  sum  for  an 
outfit,  and  high  annual  wages  to  console 
them  in  their  labors.  We  shall  sne  that 
Mr.  Kidder  does  this ;  but  before  we  come 
to  this  feature  in  his  book,  wc  must 
spread  out  before  our  readers  some  of  the 
glaring  evidences  of  his  ignorance  and 
prejudice  in  regard  to  the  religion  of  the 
Brazilians.  We  might  criticise  his  style, 
which  is  often  very  loose  and  careless; 
we  might  take  exception  to  his  taste  in 
treating  his  readers,  in  season  and  out  of 
season,  to  scraps  of  Portuguese,  when 
English  would  have  suited  them  much  bet- 
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ter,  and  served  his  purpose  fully  as  well ; 
we  might  find  fault  with  him  for  relying 
to  implicitly  on  that  hireling  historian 
"laureate"  of  falsehood,  whenever  Ca- 
tholicity is  concerned — Robert  Southey  : 
but  we  really  can  not  pause  to  go  into  all 
these  minutiae.  We  must  enter  at  once 
upon  the  graver  matter  of  making  good 
the  charge  preferred  against  him  above— 
of  having  borne  false  wimess  against  the 
Brazilians  on  the  subject  of  religion. 

He  deliberately  repeats  the  silly  and 
exploded  falsehood,  that  the  Brazilian 
Catholics  arc  in  the  habit  of  adoring  im- 
ages !  Thus  he  says,  speaking  of  what 
he  saw  in  the  convent  of  San  Antonio  at 
Rio :  "  The  adoration  of  images  was,  of 
eowrse,  a  prominent  topic  of  remark."* 
"  Of  course,''  it  was.  Had  not  his  grand- 
mother told  him,  while  he  was  yet  in  the 
nursery,  that  all  CaihoUca  adore  images? 
and  was  not  the  mere  presence  of  images 
in  Catholic  churches  sufiicicnt  evidence  to 
hii  mind  to  confirm  this  grave  accusation  ? 
"  Of  course"  it  was!  How  could  Ca- 
tholics be  supposed  to  have  common  sense 
enough  to  distinguish  between  a  bit  of 
canvass  or  a  piece  of  marble  and  the  liv- 
ing God  of  heaven  and  earth  ?  Shade  of 
Raphael!  how  you  would  stand  aghast 
at  the  prodigious  acumen  and  taste  of  this 
modern  saint.  Had  he  but  invoked  you, 
he  might  have  received  some  informa- 
tion as  to  the  emblematic  meaning  of 
those  streams  of  blood  issuing  from  the 
five  sacred  wounds  of  the  Saviour,  and 
descending  "to  a  flexure  beneath,  in  the 
posture  of  devotion,"  which  he  saw  re- 
presented in  a  painiinc:  in  the  same  con- 
vent, and  the  explanation  of  which,  he 
says,  none  of  the  good  monks  could  give 
him  !t  Probably  they  thought  him  an  un- 
fit subject  for  instruction,  or  they  smiled 
at  his  ignorance,  and  were  too  polite  to 
undeceive  him  ;  else  they  might  have  told 
him  that  those  streams  indicated  the  sav- 
ing influence  of  the  blood  of  Christ  on  the 
fervent  Christian.  Had  he  possessed  but 
a  very  moderate  share  of  penetration,  he 
•Vol.  i,  186.  t Vol. 1, 187. 


might  have  found  out  this  of  himi 
out  the  trouble  of  asking ;  and  1 
also  have  known  that  St.  Benec! 
some  places  really  held  as,  and  nc 
"jocosely  denominated,"  the  p 
negroes,  as  he  appears  to  hav* 
bended  the  matter.* 

A  very  moderate  acquaintance 
Catholic  Catechism  and  Church  ( 
would  have  prevented  him  from  < 
his  ignorance  on  many  other  p 
which  a  Catholic  child  of  ten  yei 
have  set  him  right.  Thus  he  saj 
first  volume,  that  mass  was  celeb 
ring  the  hours  of  the  evening  ;i 
had  not  grown  a  whit  wiser  \ 
reached  the  middle  of  the  secon 
there  made  the  startling  disco ve 
Catholic  "  novena  is  a  service  ofni 
performed  on  as  many  successive 
and  very  late  in  the  evening  tot 
sequel  of  the  passage  shows! ! 
veriest  old  woman  in  Brazil  cot 
told  him  that  mass  is  universa 
brated  in  the  morning,  and  genei 
very  early  hour,  as  the  ollicialin^ 
man  must  bo  fasting ;  and  we  v< 
say  that,  if  his  Sketches  should 
repul)lished  in  Brazil,  all  the  I 
women  and  children  would  ind 
hearty  and  good  natured  laugh  a 
pense,  for  having  supposed  the  r 
evening  devotions  of  liie  Lentei 
idf'ntical;  and  the  laugh  wou 
grown  louder  and  merrier  wh 
would  have  found  out  that  our 
actually  identified  the  mass  with  t: 
lar  festivals  celebrated  by  the  p 
some  localities  with  fire  rockets,  i 
tions,  and  other  demonstrations  \ 
ihickening  darkness  of  the  evenin; 
Kidder  would  really  do  well  to  s 
religion,  at  least  a  little,  l>efore  h 
takes  again  to  travesty  its  wors 
to  caricature  its  observances ;  h( 
do  this,  even  if  it  were  only  for 
sake,  and  to  avoid  making  himsel 
lous. 
By  the  way,  his  nerves  wen 
•Ibid.         tVol.  i,  123.        tVol.  ii 
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foliy  shocked  by  the  sound  of  those  same 
fire  rockets  let  off  in  a  popular  festival, 
probably  of  the  patron  saint,  at  Parahiba ; 
and.— oh!  horrible  desecration!  on  the 
ereniDg  of  the  Sabbath  day !  We  will 
present  an  extract  for  the  double  purpose 
of  makioj^  our  readers  acquainted  with 
the  author's  exquisitely  delicate  feelings 
on  the  subject,  and  of  laying  before  them 
his  description  of  certain  popular  sports 
'Which the  church  authorities  havelhought 
proper  to  tolerate  in  connection  with  re- 
ligious festivals  in  certain  parts  of  Span- 
ish and  Portuguese  America,  to  which 
we  believe  they  are  peculiar. 

"I  was   induced  to  walk  out  in  the 
evening  to   witness  what  was   thought 
could  not   fail   to  be  deeply  interesting. 
The  Matriz  church,  at  which  the  ffete  was 
M,  was  situated  near  by.    It  stood  at 
one  end  of  an  oblong  area.    Its  front  was 
illuminated  by  candles  hung  in  broken 
lioterns  around  the  dour,  and  burning  be- 
fore an  image  in  a  nich  attached  to  the 
cupola.    Large  fires  were  blazing  in  dif- 
feK*nt  parts  of  the  area.    Around  them 
Were  groups  of  blacks,  eager  to  fire  off 
volleys  of  rockets  at  appropriate  parts  of 
the  service  that  was  going  on  within  the 
church.    After  the  novena  was  finished, 
■U  the  people  sallied  out  into  the  campo 
^  witness  the  fire-works.     These  com- 
y^Qced  about  nine  o'clock,  and  continued^ 

J^Was  told,  till  after  midnight 

^^e  of  the  most  painful  impressions  of  the 
?cene  arose  from  seeing  whole  families, 
'deluding  mothers  and  their  daughters, 
^Ut  in  the  damp  air  to  gaze  upon  specta- 
cles not  only  partaking  of  the  most  low 
^tid  vulgar  species  of  the  ludicrous,  but 
Mtvins;  a  decidedly  immoral  tendency — 
^d  ail  this  under  the  name  of  religion ! 
Iwas  glad  to  retire  as  early  as  those  who 
Accompanied  me  would  consent  to  go,  re- 
solving never  again  voluntarily  to  witness 
such  profanations  of  the  Sabbath.* 

The  godly  man!  We  almost  fancy 
that  we  see  him  retiring  in  disgust  from 
theTulgar  crowd  of  publicans  and  sinners 
assembled  to  amuse  themselves  with  fire- 
works on  a  popular  feast-day  after  the  re- 
ligious services  were  over  in  the  church, 
and  hastening  to  his  chamber,  there  to 
raise  his  pure  eyes  and  hands  to  heaven, 
"to  thank  God  that  he  is  not  like  the  rest 
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of  men,"  and  "to  resolve  never  again 
wdwitarily  (/)  to  witness  such  desecrations 
of  the  Sabbath ;  that  is,  we  suppose,  un- 
less some  ungodly  Brazilian  papist  should 
take  it  into  his  head  to  drag  the  reverend 
man  to  the  scene  of  the  festival,  and  to 
have  his  eyes  propped  wide  open,  so  that 
he  could  not  avoid  looking  on  such  popish 
abominations;  then  indeed  it  would  be 
an  involuntary  act,  and  there  would  Ix;  no 
remedy  except  in  submitting  or  dying  a 
martyr,  which  alternative  seldom  falls  to 
the  lot  of  our  etiUghtentd  modern  mission- 
ary !  And  so  it  was  a  profanation  of  the 
Sabbath  to  fire  off  rockets  on  that  holy  day 
— though  there  is  no  Scripture  against  it 
that  we  know  of— and  it  was  no  profana- 
tion to  turn  Pharisee  on  that  day,  to  sneer 
at  the  neighbor,  and  worse  still,  to  slander 
his  religious  character !  How  some  peo- 
ple will  «  strain  at  a  gnat  and  swallow  a 
camel!"  Now  we  do  not  like  any  pro- 
fanation of  the  Sunday  or  Lord's  day, — 
very  pharisaically  called  the  Sabbath, 
though  the  Jewish  Sabbath  has  long  since 
been  done  away  with, — we  love  to  see  it 
kept  holy  as  much  as  our  brethren ;  but 
we  can  not,  for  the  life  of  us,  see  why  our 
faces  should  be  particularly  lengthened  on 
that  day,  or  why  we  should  grow  sadder. 
Is  it  not  a  day  of  rest  from  toil,  and  also 
a  day  of  rejoicing  for  the  resurrection  of 
our  Lord  ?  We  confess  we  are  not  at  all 
partial  to  fire-works  on  the  Sunday,  and 
they  are  certainly  no  part  of  our  wor- 
ship, nor  is  their  use  at  all  general  in  Ca- 
tholic countries ;  but  we  are  free  to  avow 
the  conviction,  based  upon  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  both  sides  of  the  question, 
that  where  all  popular  amusements  are 
suppressed,  and  the  pall  of  death  is  spread 
over  the  people  on  Sunday,  there  is  really 
less  piety  and  more  vice  than  where  some 
innocent  popular  sports  are  tolerated,  pu- 
rified and  elevated  by  religion.  How  does 
a  very  great  portion  of  our  own  population 
in  this  great  Bible  land  spend  the  Sunday  I 
Do  one  half  go  to  church  on  that  day  ? 
Are  the  coffee  houses,  taverns,  and  gam- 
bling establishments  (!)  empty?  We  rather 
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thiak  not.  And  how  do  some  of  oar 
holiest  people  spead  their  Sunday  even- 
ings? Are  unworthy  gossip  and  foul 
slander  of  their  neighbors  not  among  their 
ordinary  amusements?  We  opine  that 
these  are  much  worse  than  even  fire- 
works. How  we  do  detest  and  abhor  the 
hoUow  hypocrisy  and  canting  pharisaism 
of  the  day  !  Rather  place  our  lot  with  the 
publicans  and  sinners  who  shoot  crackers 
on  Sunday  than  with  such  iaints  as  these ! 

We  could  not,  of  course,  expect  that  a 
man  so  spiritual  and  so  enlightened  as 
Mr.  Kidder  should  at  all  relish  the  Catho- 
lic ceremonial,  or  be  impressed  with  its 
splendor  and  dramatic  effect,  especially 
during  the  holy  week.  To  be  sure,  that 
magnificent  worship  has  riveted  the  atten- 
tion and  excited  the  admiration  of  the 
greatest  men  of  every  age  for  long  centu- 
ries back,  without  any  distinction  of  creed 
or  country ;  but  the  genius  of  our  mission- 
ary throws  all  those  great  personages  in 
the  shade,  and  sets  them  down  in  the  vul- 
gar herd  of  the  untasty  and  unenlightened. 
He  would  be  much  too  holy,  perhaps,  to 
admire  iheMsercre  of  tlie  Sixtine  chapel, 
the  chant  of  the  Lamentations,  or  the 
Stabal  Mater  of  Rossini^— services  which 
have  long  drawn  tears  from  the  eyes  even 
of  men  whose  hearts  were  steeled  with 
prejudice  against  Catholicity.  But  what 
were  they  to  Mr.  Kidder !  Listen  to  his 
closing  remarks  on  the  religious  ceremo- 
nies of  Rio  during  the  holy  week  and 
other  great  festivals,  which,  he  intimates 
in  another  place,  are  almost  as  splendid 
as  those  of  Rome  itself: 

"Amid  the  noise  and  confusion,  the 
mirth  and  the  parade  of  all  these  '  glori- 
ous,* < splendid,'  and  'pompous'  celebra- 
tions, he  must  be  a  singularly  devout  man 
who  can  find  any  room  for  spiritual  wor- 
ship, not  to  say  any  incitement  to  it."* 

He  does  not  think  proper  to  tell  us 
whether  he  was  one  of  those  singularly 
devout  men,  who  could  be  "  spiritual,"  in 
spite  of  all  these  carnal  works,  but  he 
leaves  us  to  gw$$  it  out  for  ourselves, 
though  it  requires  no  great  shrewdness  ia 


the  art  to  know  which  way  he  would  i 
us  to  think.  Well,  to  oblige  him,  we  will 
allow  that  he  was  eminently  spiritual  and 
eminently  unimpressible,  as  well  as  a 
shrewd  reckoner  in  matters  of  dollars  and 
cents.  He  is  almost  as  much  shocked  at 
the  expense  of  these  religious  services,  as 
he  was  at  the  fire- works.  How  stupid 
those  popish  Brazilians  for  not  having 
given  to  him  for  his  Bibles  the  large 
amounts  they  yearly  expended  to  decorate 
their  splendid  churches,  and  to  keep  op 
their  grand  ceremonial.  The  money  would 
then,  at  least,  have  been  of  some  use  to 
him;  and  it  would  have  created  quite  a 
sensation  in  his — pockets,  in  which,  by 
the  by,  Protestant  missionaries  are  woot 
to  feel  most  sensitively.  How  he  would 
have  liked  to  change  slightly  the  wording 
of  the  following  passage,  which  he  quotes  j 
with  implied  censure  from  a  discourse  or  | 
report  made  by  the  president  of  a  Brazil- 
ian province ! 

''  It  is  a  matter. of  the  very  first  neces- 
sity to  put  in  proper  repair  our  mother 
churches,  and  to  give  aUpomble  splendor 
to  divine  tcorship,^  not  merely  as  a  duty, 
but  as  a  means  of  giving  the  sublime 
principles  of  religion  more  infiuence  over 
the  imagination,  over  the  public  morals^« 
and  consequently  over  the  happiness  of  th^s 

8tate."t 

To  the  honor  of  the  Brazilians  be  it  sai^^ 
that  they  are  a  singularly  religious  people^ 
even  according  to  the  showing  of  our  pre— - 
judiced  author.    Their  churches  are  beau— - 
tifuland  often  splendidly  decorated;  thei^ 
miads  and  hearts  lead  them  to  religious 
observances  ;  and  even  their  sports  are  in- — 
lerwoven  with  religion.    You  will  see  re- 
ligious emblems  and  the  sacred  cross  eyery 
where, — ^in  churches,  in  convents,  in  the 
streets,  on  the  public  highways.     The 
names  of  towns^  rivers,  and  provinces  are 
often  religious.  Mr.  Kidder  is  scandalized 
j|t  this  system  of  nomenclature.  He  would 
greatly  prefer  the  old  pagan  names  of  the 
aborigines  to  these  names  of  saints ;{  he 
says  it  would  be  in  decidedly  better  tasle: 
•Tbie  italics wehi^.  tVoLi,l44.  tVol.i,264. 
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I,  of  course,  that  it  would  be  more 
lance  with  ki$  taste,  and  he  cer- 
ght  to  know.  We  will  not  quar- 
him  for  this ;  if  his  tastes  are 
^n  than  Christian,  be  it  so ;  he 
!br  all  (his  the  better  qualified  to 
sionary  among  the  Brazilians, 
juld  have  done  much  better,  how- 
1  he  kept  his  ignorance  to  himself 
asked  a  Brazilian  to  tell  him  what 
int  by  the  festival  of  JSossa  Sen- 
IVetes,  or  our  Lady  of  the  Snow  ;• 
le  but  opened  the  first  prayer-book 
with,  he  would  have  discovered 
festival  occurs  on  the  5(h  of  Au- 
3ne  of  the  most  remarkable  and 
»wn  in  the  year,  and  is  in  com- 
tion  of  the  snow  which,  according 
r  old  and  respectable  tradition,  fell 
i  on  that  day  to  designate  the  site 
Id  Liberian  basilic,  now  St.  Mary 

Again,  had  he  calculated  less 
!  credulity  of  his  readers,  he  would 
)ably  have  insulted  their  under- 
s  with  the  nonsensical  account 
[lanner  in  which  the  ants  were 
communicated  in  Brazil,  which 
he  copies,  as  he  does  much  other 
stuff,  from  that  veracious  court 
,  Southey  !t  And  had  he  taken  a 
lentary  lessons  in  Catholicity  from 
1  lady  in  Brazil^  he  would  proba- 
*  understood  something  about  the 
r  of  the  ceremonies  used  iu  Cath- 
tism,  and  he  would  not  have  in- 
.n  the  gross  ribaldry  which  dis- 
is  account  of  a  baptism  at  Rio4 

had  he  only  reflected  that,  in  the 
fstabbings  and  homicides,  we  free 
of  this  glorious  republic  have 
lOut  as  much  progress  as  any  of 
hbors  even  in  Spanish  America,  we 
robably  have  been  spared  his  com- 
a  the  murderous  disposition  of  the 
in  a  certain  province  of  Brazil  ;f 
night  have  apprehended  a  retort 
irould  have  forcibly  reminded  him 
Id  proverb  about  throwing  stones 
I. 
84.  tVoL  1,366.  tib.  173.  §yoUii,lBS. 


Mr.  Kidder's  mission  to  Brazil,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  was  to  distribute  Bibles 
and  tracts  among  the  benighted  papists  of 
that  empire.  What  success  attended  his 
enterprise  for  the  conversion  of  the  natives 
thereabouts,  we  shall  see  presently.  He 
certainly  succeeded,  to  some  extent^  ia 
scattering  Bibles  and  tracts  over  the  conn* 
try ;  and  we  need  not  be  surprised  at  this, 
when  we  reflect  that  he  often  made  the 
distribution  with  very  little  discrimination. 
Thus  he  gave  a  tract'to  a  roan  whom  he 
afterwards  discovered  to  be  an  arrant 
thief;*  and  another  to  a  boy  who  could 
not  read  a  syllable.t  This  boy,  by  the 
way,  must  have  been  a  particularly  bright 
youth,  and  our  author  accordingly  treats 
us  to  a  conversation  which  he  had  with 
him.  As  he  appears  to  present  him  as  a 
sort  of  specimen  of  the  Brazilian  lads  in 
general,  we  will  quote  the  conference, 
which  our  readers  will  find  interesting  and 
conclusive  enough. 

"  Have  you  any  school  in  this  vicinity  ? 

Yes,  one. 

Where  is  it? 

In  the  palace. 

How  many  attend  it  1 

Don't  know ;  about  three  benches  fuU. 

Do  you  go  at  present  7 

No ;  I  finished  last  year. 

Do  you  know  how  to  write? 

No,  nor  to  read  either. 

What  then  did  you  learn  at  school? 

J\''ada !  nothing  at  all  !"j: 

Now  this  reminds  us  of  a  conversation 
we  once  had  with  a  very  bright  y)uth 
whom  we  met,  not  in  Brazil  nor  ir  any 
other  *'  popish  "  country,  but  in  thi  our 
own  glorious  native  land  of  freedon  and 
of  open  Bibles.  The  lad  looked  to  be 
about  thirteen  years  old ;  and  after  the  pre- 
liminary civilities  were  over,  we  ventured 
to  ask  him :  "  My  good  boy,  what  is  your 
name  ?"  He  opened  his  eyes  and  mouth 
vecy  wide,  as  if  the  question  had  puzzled 
him  not  a  little,  and,  after  having  duly 
scratched  his  head,  probably  to  set  his 
ideas  in  motion,,  he  answered  in  these 
identical  words :  <'  I  ha'ni  goi  no  tumie; 

•Toll,  168.         tVol.U»181.  ^nnd. 
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but  ihey's  gwine  to  eaU  me  Jim  RuBteU!" 
We  were  oot  a  little  amused  at  the  ad- 
venture, but  we  never  once  dreamed  of 
giying  Attn  as  a  specimen  of  our  youth ; 
and  had  we  had  a  hushel  of  tracts,  we 
should  probably  have  thought  it  prema- 
ture to  entrust  one  to  his  keeping !  And 
yet  it  is  out  of  such  materials  as  this  that 
our  hired  travelling  missionaries  in  **  po- 
pish" countries  manufacture  the  most 
touching  portions  of  their  books ! 

Our  author,  however,  indiscreetly  lets 
out  the  secret  that  in  distributing  Bibles 
he  often  had  an  eye  to  business.  Does 
the  following  extract  imply  that  he  some- 
times paid  his  travelling  bills,  including 
various  little  contingent  expenses  on  the 
way,  by  means  of  his  Bibles,  TestameuUi, 
and  tracts  ?  If  so,  he  knew  what  he  was 
about,  and  could  save  a  penny  as  well  as 
&ny  one  else  down  east. 

*'  I  had  brought  with  me  a  quantity  of 
tracts  and  Scriptures.  Experience,  how- 
ever, hud  taught  me  that  an  indiscriminate 
distribution  was  not  the  best  method  of 
putting  them  into  circulation.  My  method, 
thereiore,  was  to  bestow  what  I  had  to 
give,  £M  a  recompense  for  favors  J  had  re- 
ceived, or  aa  an  obli^atimi  to  secure  some- 
thing tluU  !  requested,  at  the  same  time  ex- 
plaining the  great  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  a  proper  use  of  the  gi/^«  bestowed  (!). 
Thus  I  naturally  presented  a  Testament  to 
the  heads  of  each  of  the  families  to  which 
1  had  been  introduced,"*  &c. 

We  have  read  with  great  interest  what- 
ever Mr.  Kidder  says  in  reference  to  the 
distribution  of  the  Bible  in  Brazil;  and 
we  will  here  present  some  reflections 
which  struck  us  with  force  at  the  time  we 
were  perusing  his  "  Sketches."  Of  course, 
when  he  makes  an  admission  against  him- 
self, especially  in  connection  with  his 
darling  scheme  of  scattering  the  Bible 
over  the  country,  the  reader  will  see  it 
was  wrested  from  him  by  the  most  stub- 
born evidence  of  truth  alone;  and  he  will 
be  even  inclined  to  suspect  that  there  was 
probably  something  more  than  he  cared 
to  acknowledge.  It  is  hard  for  a  man — 
eyen  for  as  holy  a  one  as  our  author — to 

•  Vol  U,  ITS. 


admit  a  thing  which  makes  agaiost  t 
favorite  theory  closely  connected  with  his 
own  interest. 

He  admits  that  Bibles  were  aometimea 
met  with  even  in  "  popish"  and  benighted 
Brazil!  Thus  he  fell  in  with  a  miliury 
captain,  near  Olinda,  who  informed  him 
''  that  Bibles  were  sometimes  met  with  in 
his  vicinity,  and  that  he  had  one  in  hit 
family."*  And  this,  be  it  remembered, 
was  far  away  in  the  interior  of  Brazil 
Thus,  also — would  you  belieye  it,  gentle 
reader? — he  actually  found  that  Bible  ex- 
tracts were  used  in  the  public  schools  it 
San  Paulo  f  for  the  purpose  of  teaching 
the  children  to  read.  Speaking  of  thii 
school,  he  says: 

''The  school  was  decidedly  the  most 
flourishing  that  I  saw  in  the  empire.  It 
regisieriHl  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  as 
scholars,  most  of  whom  were  white,  but 
a  sprinkling  (!)  of  mutattoes  and  colored 
lads  among  thorn  gave  variety  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  company.  'The  seyenl 
classes  answered  the  questions  addressed 
to  them  in  a  sprightly  and  intelligent 
manner,  giving  evidence  of  good  improve- 
ment. The  Lancasterian  system  was  ia 
full  operation  ;  but  the  most  pleasing  cir- 
cumstance I  noticed  was  that  cards,  exhib* 
itiiur  extracts  from  Scripture,  were  used  m 
teaclnne  tlie  children  to  read.  Very  tqmrO' 
priate  lessons  had  been  selected ,  accordioff 
to  the  capacity  of  the  little  readers,  and 
could  not  fail  to  exert  a  most  happy  influ- 
ence over  their  heart  as  well  as  mind."t' 

To  the  sameeflect  is  his  admission  that 
the  Bible  was  not  excluded  from  at  least 
one  of  the  principal  colleges  of  Rio 
Janeiro.  Speaking  of  one  of  its  public 
exercises,  he  says : 

"  When  all  were  appropriately  seated, 
the  director  opened  the  exercises  of  the 
day  by  standing  up  and  reading  from  the- 
Bible  five  verses  of  the  eighteenth  chapter 
of  Matthew.  Then  passing  the  Bible  into 
the  hands  of  the  monitor  general,  the 
company  were  invited  to  kneel,  while  the 
monitor  recited  the  prayers  of  Solomon  at 
the  dedication  of  the  temple.  1  Kinn  viii, 
23^54."§ 

•  Vol.  ii.  208. 
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Nay,  more;  he  makes  the  painful 
avowal  that,  after  all  that  has  been  said 
by  the  "  no-popery"  zealots  about  the 
opposition  to  the  circulation  of  the  Bible 
in  the  vernacular  tongues  by  Catholic 
countries  in  general,  and  by  South  Amer- 
ica io  particular,  the  Bible  was  never 
proscribed  in  Brazil!  True,  he  qualifies 
the  admission  in  various  ways;  he  seems 
to  writhe  with  agony  while  making  it,  as 
if  he  feared  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  his  em- 
ployers, and  to  scandalize  his  dear  readers; 
he  wraps  it  up  in  an  envelope  of  ambigu- 
ous, we  had  almost  said,  disingenuous 
language;  but  it  is  still  there,  clearly  put 
down  in  his  book. 

*'  In  fact,  aUhoiia;h  tlie  Bible  had  never 
been  proscribed  in  Brazil,  otherwise  than 
in  the  usual  regulations  of  the  Romish 
church  (!!),  yet  in  the  lack  of  all  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  priesthood  to  give  it 
currency,  it  was,  so  far  as  the  vulgar 
toosue  was  coucerned,  an  efledtually  con- 
cealed and   unknown   book But 

Portugal  had  never  published  the  Bible, 
or  countenanced  its  circulation,  save  in 
connection  with  notes  and  comments  that 
had  been  approved  by  inquisitorial  cen- 
aorship !  "♦ 

That  is,  plainly,  the  Bible  in  the  vulgar 
tongue  neter  teas  proscribed  in  Brazil;  and 
even  Portugal,  the  mother  country,  pub- 
lished it,  and  countenanced  its  circula- 
tion, provided  it  had  some  approved  ex- 
planatory notes  annexed.  The  Catholic 
discipline  requires  this  latter  condition, 
lest,  as  St.  Peter  warns  us,  "the  un- 
learned and  the  unstable  (the  bulk  of 
mankind)  should  wrest  it  to  their  own 
perdition,"  as  those  very  Bible  men  do, 
by  extracting  from  it  a  thousand  contra- 
dictory systems,  quarrelling  continually 
about  its  meaning,  and  then  boasting  of 
their  love  of  it,  and  sneering  at  that  vene- 
rable church  from  whose  hands  they 
originally  received  it,  and  which  alone  has 
been  always  uniform  and  consistent  in  its 
interpretation !  As  to  the  "  regulations  of 
ihe  Romish  church,"  and  the  "inquisi- 
torial censorship,"  it  is  all  false  or  un- 
meaning verbiage — nothing  more.  Do  not 
•Vol.  i,  137. 


our  Bible  and  tract  societies  exercise  an 
"  inquisitorial  censorship"  over  the  works 
they  publish,  the  Bible  itself  not  excepted? 
Did  they  not  expurgate  D'Aubign6's  Re- 
formation, and  when  a  clamor  was  raised 
among  their  own  co-religionists  about 
that  expurgation,  did  they  not  acknow- 
ledge that  they  were  in  the  fiabit  of  serving 
most  of  the  works  they  published  in  the 
same  manner?  Do  they  not  continually 
put  in  requisition  their  "inquisitorial 
censorship  "  in  deciding  upon  what  ver- 
sion of  the  Bible  they  should  print ;  and 
have  not  the  Baptists  threatened  to  leave, 
or  actually  left  them,  because  they  would 
not  publish  translations  to  suit  the  pecu- 
liar views  of  their  sect?  Yea,  m8re ;  did 
not  this  same  Bible  society,  some  years 
ago,  publish  a  Spanish  Bible  with  a 
glaring  forgery  and  falsehood  on  its  title- 
page,  which  stated  that  it  was  a  reprint 
of  an  old  and  approved  Catholic  version, 
whereas  it  omitted  entirely  several  books 
which  the  "inquisitors''  chose  to  con- 
sider apocryphal?  And  yet  these  men 
prate  about  "Romish  regulations"  and 
"  inquisitorial  censorship  !'*  How  we  do 
hate  hypocrisy! 

We  do  not  know  precisely  what  trans- 
lation of  the  Old  Testament  Mr.  Kidder 
sought  to  distribute  among  the  Brazilians ; 
whether  it  was  a  Catholic  or  a  Protestant 
one ;  or  whether,  like  the  Spanish  Bible 
just  spoken  of,  it  had  a  Catholic  title-page 
and  Protestant  contents.  Upon  the  trans- 
lation of  the  New  Testament  he  is  more 
explicit ;  it  purported  to  be  a  reprint  of 
that  rendered  from  the  Latin  vulgate  by 
the  Padre  Antonio  Pereira  de  Figueiredo, 
a  standard  orthodox  version  in  Portugal. 
Mr.  Kidder  tells  us  that,  "  through  some 
slanders  circulated  by  an  English  Catho- 
lic priest  residing  at  Rio,  the  suspicions 
of  the  old  bishop  were  excited  lest  the 
translation  was  not  actually  what  it  pur- 
ported to  be,  but  had  suffered  altera- 
tions."* He  adds,  indeed,  that  "  an  ex- 
amination was  proposed," — by  whom  he 
is  too  cautious  to  state, — "  but  that  either 
•Vol.  i,  326. 
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through  inability,  or  wilful  neglect,  it  was 
not  attempted."  Very  possibly  the  ex- 
amination was  challenged  by  the  bishop 
of  Rio,  at  the  instance  of  the  English  - 
Catholic  priest,  who  was,  no  doubt,  well 
acquainted  with  the  pious  frauds  so  fre- 
quently practised  by  those  godly  Bible 
societies,  and  thought  it  a  duty  to  guard 
the  unsuspecting  Brazilians  against  them, 
or  perhaps  the  bishop's  mind  was  satisfied 
on  the  subject  without  a  formal  or  public 
examination.  We  really  would  have  been 
glad  if  our  missionary  had  deemed  it  pru- 
dent to  be  a  little  more  explicit  on  this 
matter. 

One  thing  is,  however,  remarkable,  that 
notwithstanding  the  well  grounded  sus- 
picions just  alluded  to,  Mr.  Kidder  met 
with  very  little  opposition,  either  from  the 
clergy  or  the  people,  in  his  attempt  to 
circulate  the  Bible  in  Brazil.  If  we  are 
to  believe  his  own  account,  he  was  strongly 
encouraged  in  his  enterprise  by  some  of 
the  first  men  in  the  country,  including 
several  Catholic  priests.  He  was  even 
imboldcned  to  make  a  formal  proposition 
on  the  subject,  in  the  name  of  the  New 
York  Bible  society,  to  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment of  San  Paulo,  and  his  proposals 
were  received  with  great  consideration; 
and,  though  never  definitively  acted  upon, 
were  yet  advocated  by  some  of  the  lead- 
ing politicians  of  the  province.  *  These 
facts  may  serve  to  show  us  that»  after  all, 
the  Brazilian  Catholics  are  not  so  much 
opposed  to  the  circulation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures in  the  vernacular  as  some  of  our 
opponents  would  seem  to  imagine.  Mr. 
Kidder  himself  bears  ample  testimony  to 
the  liberality  and  religious  toleration  of 
the  Brazilians. 

"Yet  the  Brazilians,"  he  says,  "on 
their  political  disenth raiment,  adopted  a 
liberal  and  tolerant  constitution.  Ahhough 
it  made  the  Roman  Catholic  apostolic 
religion  that  of  the  state,  yet  it  allomed  aU 
other  forma  of  religion  to  he  hehl  and  prac- 
tised^Sdive  in  buildings  <  having  the  exterior 
form  of  a  temple.'  It  also  forbade  perse- 
cution on  the  ground  of  religious  opin- 
ions."t 

♦  Vol.  i,  323  leqq.  f  Vol.  137-8. 


In  another  place  he  tells  us : 

"It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  there ii 
not  a  Roman  Catholic  country  on  the 
face  of  the  globe  where  there  prevails  a 
greater  degree  of  toleration,  or  a  greater 
liberality  of  feeling  towards  Protestants.'^ 

After  these  avowals  from  an  open 
enemy,  it  will  scarcely  do  for  our  "anti-  i 
popery"  preachers  to  continue  ringing  in 
our  ears  the  old  cry  of  Catholics  being 
priest-ridden  in  Catholic  countries,  or  of 
"  popish  "  intolerance  and  bigotry.  They 
had  better  first  remove  the  stain  from  their 
own  character,  and  acquire  themselves  a 
more  liberal  and  charitable  spirit,  before 
they  indulge  in  tirades  so  unjust  against 
their  neighbors. 

Mr.  Kidder  also  often  speaks  in  terms 
of  high   eulogy  of  the  Catholic  clergy 
whom  he  met  with  in  his  travels,  and  he 
does  not  say  much  about  their  immorali- 
ty, upon  which  we  suppose  he  would 
have  dilated  at  great  length  had  he  had. 
the  slightest  grounds  for  so  doing.  Thoogb. 
he  was  known  as  an  agent  of  a  foreig»^ 
Bible  society,  yet  he  was  every  when^ 
received  with  politeness,  sometimes  witk^ 
marked  kindness,  by  the  Catholic  clergy 

"  At  one  of  those  places,"  he  says, "  thtfS 
individual  to  whom  I  was  thus  addressed 
and  by  whom  I  was  entertained,  was  ^B 
Roman  Catholic  priest  ;t  and  it  aflford^ 
me  unfeigned  satisfaction  to  say  that  tb^ 
hospitality  which  I  received  under  hi-== 
roof  was  just  what  the  stranger  in  ^ 
strange  land  would  desire."J 

The  following  tribute  to  Brazilian  po-  ' 
liteness  and  afiability  is  enhanced  by  th^^ 
well  merited  hit  at  the  churlishness  w^ 
often  meet  with  in  this  "  glorious  Protesf- 
ani  land  of  open  Bibles." 

"Within  these  coaches  might  be  wi^ 
nessed  perfect  specimens  of  Brazilian 
manners.  A  person  accustomed  to  the 
distant  and  care-for-no-one  airs  which  are 
generally  observed  in  the  New  York 
stages,  might  be  a  little  surprised  that  so 
much  friendly  attention  and  politeness 
could  prevail  among  perfect  strangers, 
who  mi<jht  happen  to  meet  each  other  in 
these  vehicles.    It  might  be  equally  sur« 

•Vol.i,  143. 
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to  see  that  no  oae  was  excluded 
mat  of  color.  Condition  is  the  test 
sctability  in  Brazil."* 

«  is  a  much  stronger  reason  for 
ability  and  politeness  so  universal 
lolic  countries  than  many  would  be 
j  to  suspect ;  and  the  same  reason 
IS  the  comparative  coldness  and 
less  of  most  Protestant  countries, 
itholic  religion  is  eminently  social 
haracter ;  it  draws  people  together ; 
es  the  individual  in  the  social  feel- 
Pro  tesian  lis  m,  on  the  contrary,  is 
!m  strongly  antisocial  in  its  tend- 
it  sets  up  every  man  for  himself; 
^  the  social  in  the  individual  feel- 
X  leads  to  isolation,  to  selfishness. 
ord  for  it,  there  is  not  current  in 
Dor  in  any  other  Catiiolic  country 
ch  selfish  proverb  as  that  which  is, 
r  less,  common  among  us:  ''Every 

>R  HIMSELF,  AND  GoD  FOR  US  ALL." 

i  sentiment  would  be  impossible  in 
ic  society. 

:il  is,  we  believe,  the  only  country 
ith  America  where  slavery  exists  ; 
r  author  admits  that  there  Catho- 
ften  softens  the  hard  lot  of  the  slave 
ising  kindness  and  charity  into  the 
>f  the  master  or  mistress.  He  fur- 
us  with  the  following  picture  of  a 
ch  and  pious  Catholic  widow  who 
ear  Rio. 

I  the  other  side  of  us  lived  a  Por- 
e  widow,  advanced  in  life,  also 
nded  with  a  house  full  of  slaves, 
as  a  model  of  amiability,  if  not  of 

She  treated  her  slaves  as  tenderly 
jgh  tliey  had  been  her  own  chil- 
and  was  specially  punctilious  in 
;  them  together  at  vespers,  and 
g  tiiem  to  say  their  uater  nosters, 
hant  a  litany  of  moderate  length. 

II  trained  were  they  to  this  exercise 
heir  voices  would  not  have  done 
lit  to  the  music  of  some  of  the 
ies."t 

would  be  indeed  curious  to  learn 
er  any  of  our  southern  pbinters  who 

large  number  of  slaves  ever  exhibit 
ch  care  for  their  spiritual  improve- 

'ol.  i,  161. 
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ment,  or  whether  any  of  them  all  keeps  a 
chaplain  expressly  for  their  benefit.  This 
is  often  the  case  in  Brazil,  where  people 
still  entertain  the  strange  old  ''popish" 
idea  that  a  master  is  bound  tp  care  some- 
what for  the  sotda  as  well  as  for  the  bodUa 
of  his  servants.  Here  is  the  testimony  of 
our  missionary  on  what  he  saw  at  an  ex- 
tensive manufactory  some  distance  from 
S.  Paulo,  and  we  commend  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  our  own  enlightened  citizens, 
whether  manufacturers  or  planters  : 

•'  In  the  course  of  the  evening,  half  an 
hour  was  devoted  to  vespers.  I  had  ob- 
served a  great  number  of  the  slaves  enter- 
ing, who  in  succession  addressed  us  with 
crossed  hands,  and  the  pious  salutation, — 
'Seja  louvadoJ\o»80  SeiJunrJesua  Cliristo,^ — 
blessed  be  the  (our  ?)  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
Presently  there  commenced  a  chant  in  the 
^djoinin^  room,  when  the  padre  who  sat 
by  my  side,  rising,  said  he  supposed  I  did 
not  pray,  but  that  he  was  going  to  do  so. 
I  corrected  his  mistake,  and  he  went  out 
laughing,  without,  however,  inviting  any 
of  us  to  accompany  him.  1  was  told  that 
he  attended  these  exercises  merely  as  any 
other  member  of  the  family — the  singing 
and  prayers  being  taught  and  conducted 
by  an  aged  black  man.  The  devotions  of 
the  evenin;^  consisted  chie/ly  of  a  fiooena. 
It  was  really  pleasant  to  hear  the  sound 
of  a  hundred  voices  mingling  in  this  their 
chief  religious  exercise  and  privilege. 
This  assembling  the  slaves,  generally  at 
evening,  and  sometimes  both  morning  and 
evening,  is  said  to  he  common  on  planta- 
tions in  the  country,  and  is  not  unfrequent 
among  domestics  in  the  cities.  Mstress 
and  servant  at  these  times  meet  on  a  level. 
The  pleasures  afforded  the  latter  by  such 
opportunities,  in  connection  with  the  nu- 
merous holvdays  enjoined  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  reli£riou,  form  certainly  a  great 
mitigation  of  the  hard  lot  of  servitude!"* 

One  would  almost  feel  inclined  to  think 
that  our  zealous  missionaries  who  move 
heaven  and  earth  to  make  proselytes  to 
their  new-fangled  notions,  instead  of  going 
out  to  distant  Catholic  lands  to  unsettle 
the  long  cherished  religious  belief  of  the 
people,  would  do  much  better  to  stay  at 
home,  and  to  labor  for  the  reformation  of 
theiro wn  brethren  by  introducing  amongs: 

•  Vol.  i,  246-7. 
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them  the  Rbove,  and  many  other  similar 
religious  and  social  improyements,  which, 
to  their  shame  be  it  said,  are  almost  pe- 
culiar to  Catholic  lands.  Perhaps  these 
domestic  missions  would  not  be  attended 
with  so  much  ukU,  nor  turn  out  «o  prqfU- 
able  to  those  concerned  in  them !  Among 
the  ameliorations  we  allude  to,  they  might 
introduce  with  great  advantage  the  Imua^ 
dades,  or  charitable  brotherhoods,  so  abun- 
dant in  Catholic  countries,  and  no  where 
more  common  than  in  Brazil.  Our  author 
devotes  an  entire  chapter*  to  these  brother- 
hoods,  and  to  other  charities  of  Rio ;  and 
our  only  regret  is  that  our  narrow  limits 
will  not  allow  us  to  present  copious  ex- 
tracts from  his  extended  account  of  them. 
Yet  we  must  quote  a  few  pages. 

''The  brotherhoods  contribute  to  the 
erection  and  support  of  churches,  provide 
for  the  sick,  bury  the  dead,  and  support 
masses  for  souls.  In  short,  next  after  the 
state*,  they  are  the  most  efficient  auxilia- 
ries for  supporting  the  religious  establish- 
ment of  the  country.  Many  of  them,  in 
the  lapse  of  years,  have  become  rich  by 
the  receipt  of  donations  and  legacies,  and 
membership  in  such  is  highly  prized.''* 

'<Tlie  most  extensive  hospital  in  the  city 
is  that  called  the  Santa  Casa  da  Misericor- 
dia,  or  the  Holy  House  of  Mercy.  This 
establishment  is  located  on  the  sea  shore, 
under  the  brow  of  the  Castello  hill,  and  is 
open  day  and  night  for  the  reception  of 
the  sick  and  distressed.  The  best  assist- 
ance in  the  power  of  the  administration  to 
give,  is  here  rendered  to  all,  male  or  fe- 
male,black  or  white,  Moor  or  Christian, — 
none  of  whom,  even  the  most  wretched, 
are  under  the  necessity  of  seeking  influ- 
ence or  recommendations  in  order  to  he 
received.  From  the  statistics  of  this  es- 
tablishment, it  appears  that  more  than 
five  thousand  patients  are  annually  re- 
ceived, of  whom  more  than  one  thousand 
die.  ...  In  this  hospital  are  treated  vast 
mtrnben  of  English  and  American  scmnen, 
the  subjects  ot  sickness  or  accident  on 
their  arrival,  or  during  their  stay  in  the 
port.  Inde^  there  are  few  nations  of  the 
world  which  are  not  represented  among 
the  inmates  of  the  Misericordia  of  Rio 

Janeiro The  benevolence  of  this 

house  is  not  confined  to  those  within  its 
infirmaries,  but  extends  to  the  different 
prisons  of  the  city,  most  of  whose  inmates 

•  Chip.  V,  vol.  i,  p.  79,  MC|q.    fV.  i,  169, 160, 


receive  food  and  medicine  from  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Misericordia."* 

This  is  truly  a  Catholic  charity,  well 
worthy  of  our  admiration  and  imitation. 
Mr.  Kidder  does  not  tell  us  that  there  was 
organized  at  Rio  a  "  native  "  pany,  the 
chief  staple  of  whose  tactics  was  the  abuse 
of  those  "  vast  numbers  "  of  foreigners, 
"English  and  American,"  who  were 
received  and  shehered  in  their  sickness  bf 
the  charity  of  the  city.  Very  probably 
the  good  people  of  Rio  have  not  yet  be- 
come sufficiently  enlightened,  either  to 
denounce  "  foreign  paupers,"  or  to  bam 
down  the  churches  of  those  who  happen 
to  differ  with  them  in  faith !  They  may 
yet  learn  something  of  this  species  i[ 
charity  from  their  northern  neighbors, 
especially  if  the  itinerant  missionaries, 
who  are  now  visiting  them,  should  hap- 
pily succeed  in  rooting  out  the  old  faith, 
and  substituting  therefor  their  thousand 
and  one  new  creeds,  all  right,  yet  all  dif- 
fering among  themselves!  When  the 
Bible  will  have  been  fully  introduced  into 
Rio,  we  may  perhaps  hear  of  its  being 
paraded  through  the  streets  as  a  party  en- 
sign, and  a  commentary  on  its  principles 
being  written  in  fire  and  blood,  as  lately 
happened  in  Philadelphia  under  the  happy 
auspices  of  the  preachers ! 

But  really  we  anticipate  no  such  glori- 
ous results,  unless  indeed  subsequent  mis- 
sionaries should  succeed  much  better  than 
did  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kidder  and  his  associate, 
the  Rev.  Justin  Spauiding.  Mr.  Kidder 
does  not  tell  us  of  a  single  convert  made 
either  by  himself  or  his  worthy  colleaguei 
at  least,  if  he  does,  it  has  entirely  escaped 
our  notice.  The  Rev.  Justin  Spauiding, 
his  senior  in  the  mission,  was  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  teaching  a  common  day  school 
at  Rio  during  the  week;  and  he  per- 
formed Protestant  service  on  Sundays  int 
room,  **  where  a  respectable  congregation, 
chiefly  composed  of  American  and  EngUA 
residents,  regularly  worshipped  and  list- 
ened to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel."! 
Mr.  Kidder  himself  coilkld  not  preach  in 

•  Vol.  u,  46,47.  tVol.i,  1S6. 
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Portuguese/ and,  therefore,  confined  him- 
lelf  to  the  distribution  of  Bibles,  Testa- 
nents,  and  tracts.  He,  in  fact,  with  ad- 
mirable simplicity  lets  out  the  secret  that 
tiis  whole  mission  turned  out  pretty  much 
>f  a  failure :  of  course  he  does  not  say  so 
n  80  many  words,  but  he  says  so  in  sub- 
stance.    He  tell  us: 

**  Indeed,  the  whole  system  of  means 
3f  which,  in  Protestant  countries,  access 
s  had  to  the  public  mind,  is  unpractised 
ind  unknown  (in  Brazil^.  The  stranger, 
:herefore,  and  especially  the  supposed 
leretic,  who  would  labor  for  the  promo- 
:ion  of  true  religion  (!),  must  expect  to 
lyail  himself  of  providential  openings, 
'ather  than  to  rely  on  previously  concert- 
id  plans.  The  missionary,  in  such  cir- 
:amstances,  learns  a  lesson  of  great  prac- 
.ical  importance  to  hims^'lf :  to  wit,  that  he 
should  be  grateful  for  any  occasion,  how- 
ner  small,  oi'  atteinptimr  to  do  good  in  the 
lame  of  liis  Master.  The  ronumtic  notions 
irhich  some  entertain  of  a  mission  field, 
nay  become  chastened  an  J  Immhled  by  con- 
act  WITH    THE    COLD  REALITY  OF    FACTS  ; 

lut  the  Christian  heart  will  not  he  ren- 
lered  harder,  nor  genuine  faith  less  sus- 
■eptible  of  an  entire  reliance  on  God."t 

His  resignation  is  almost  as  edifying  as 
lis  want  of  success  is  prominent  and 
ilearly  marked.  What  surprises  us  most, 
s  that  Protestants  in  this  country  will 
ilill  consent  to  be  deluded  with  the  hope 
^T  pervertinir  Catholic  countries  to  their 
)wn  novel  and  camcleon  doctrines,  in  the 
lace  of  such  avowals  as  this,  and  after  the 
lotorious  failure  of  all  previous  schemes 
for  the  same  purpose.  What  astonishes 
js,  is  not  the  fact  that  Brother  Jonathan 
IBM  been  e:tdUd  in  the  matter, — for  every 
)ne  knows  that  he  is  his  own  father's  son 
n  this  amiable  foible, — but  that  ho  has 
!0Q8ented  to  draw  so  heavily  on  his 
)0€kets  to  support  a  bubble  that  has  al- 
'eady  burst  so  often,  and  must  always 
mrst  in  future,  so  sure  as  similar  causes 
ilways  produce  similar  effects  under  the 
ame  circumstances.  Protestantism  is 
loomed  to  barrenness.  What  nation  or 
>eople  has  it  ever  converted  from  pagan- 
im  to  Christianity?  What  good  has 
ome  of  all  the  millions  of  money  it  has 
•  Vol.  1,190.  tVol.  1,818- IS. 
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expended,  and  of  the  millions  of  Bibles 
and  tracts  it  has  circulated?  Has  the 
Bible  circulated  among  the  people  ever 
converted  a  tribe  or  nation  ?  If  so,  where 
is  it  to  be  found  ? 

The  Bible  itself  says  that  "  faith  comes 
by  hearing ;  "•  and  yet  these  reverend  mis- 
sionaries, out  of  pure  love  for  the  Bible, 
seek  to  nullify  this  divine  principle,  and 
to  prove  that  faith  comes  by  reading! 
Can  we,  then,  wonder  at  their  repeated 
and  total  failures  in  converting  the  world? 
Besides,  in  attempting  to  circulate  the 
Bible  among  Catholics  in  Catholic  coun- 
tries, they  proceed  on  the  glaring  falsehood 
and  calumny — already  refuted  a  thousand 
times — that  but  for  tlieir  efforts  the  Bible 
would  be  there  a  wholly  unknown  and 
sealed  book!!  The  Bible  was  known, 
and  read,  and  loved  by  Catholics  long 
centuries  before  all  these  new  and  quar- 
relling and  self-glorifying  and  almost  in- 
finitely multiplied  religious  notions  became 
current  in  the  world.  And  still  these  new 
men  but  of  yesterday  would  fain  persuade 
the  world  that  it  is  indebted  to  them  for  the 
Bible !  I  Out  on  such  assumption  and 
hypocrisy  !  Our  Saviour  commanded  his 
apostles  to  preach,  but  never  uttered  a  syl- 
lable about  icriling  ;  and  how  can  these 
neto  and  self -sent  apostles,  who  pursue  a 
totally  different  course,  hope  for  success  7 

We  have  seen  that  Mr.  Kidder  did  not 
know  Portuguese  enough  to  be  able  to 
preach  in  that  language.  One  would 
think  that  he  ought  to  have  learned  the 
Portuguese  before  going  to  Brazil.  He 
could  not  hope  to  do  the  service  for  which 
he  was  toe//  paid  without  this  necessary 
qualiiication,  and  jt»/ice  seemed  to  require 
that  he  should  have  taken  the  pains  to  ac- 
quire before  accepting  the  mission.  Like 
most  other  missionaries,  he  took  his  wife 
and  family  with  him  to  share  in  the  apos- 
tolic (!)  labors  and  rich  tmdumenU  of  the 
mission, — for  missionary  wives  receive 
salaries  as  well  as  their  husbands,  why 
not?  they  do  at  least  as  much  good; — 
but  just  as  he  was  about  preparing  him- 
'Romanff  x. 
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self  to  preach  in  Portuguese,  his  heart  was 
rent  with  anguish  by  her  sudden  death, 
and  he  was  compelled  to  return  precipi- 
tately to  America,  *'  as  a  hopeful  means 
of  preserving  the  life  of  an  infant  son."* 
We  heartily  sympathize  with  him  in  his 
bereavement;  but  every  one  must  see, 
.  from  this  tragic  circumstance,  that  "  if  he 
had  been  unmarried  he  would  have  been 
without  solicitude,''  and  would  not  have 
been  compelled  to  leave  his  mission  so 
suddenly.  When  will  these  preachers 
learn  to  prize  the  example  and  to  follow 
the  advice  of  St.  Paul  ?  ''  Art  thou  loosed 
from  a  wife?    Seek  not  a  wiFE."t 

We  had  intended  to  make  some  more 
remarks :  as,  for  example,  to  mention  that 
*  Vol.  ii,  351-3.  t  Corinth,  vii,  27. 


Fejio,  the  pretended  Brazilian  bishop  who 
wrote  the  work  against  the  celibacy  of  the 
fi^^Tgy,  pretty  well  known  in  this  country, 
was  never  actually  a  bishop,  but  a  very 
bad  priest,  who  left  the  holy  ministry, 
married,  devoted  himself  wholly  to  poli- 
tics, and  wrote  this  work  probably  to  de- 
fend his  apostacy  and  sacrilegious  viola- 
tion of  solemn  vows.  He  was  the  Taley- 
rand  of  Brazil.  We  wished  also  to  say 
that  Mr.  Kidder  found  schools  every  where 
throughout  the  Brazilian  empire — apietty 
severe  rebuke  to  those  who  are  for  ever  in- 
veighing against "  popish  "  ignorance  and 
superstition.  But  our  paper  is  filled,  aod 
we  must  conclude,  referring  those  who 
wish  for  additional  information  to  the 
work  itself. 


GEOLOGY  AT  VARIANCE  WITH  SCRIPTURE.* 


A  former  article  upon  this 
subject,  we  endeavored  to 
show  that  those  who  un- 
wisely concede  all  that 
geologists  claim  to  have 
proved,  are  in  danger  of 
being  involved  in  error. 
Our  success  was  quite  equal  to  our  ex- 
pectations— our  geological  friends  treated 
the  whole  subject  with  that  dignified  si- 
lence recommended  in  the  Scotchman's 
adage,  "least  said  is  soonest  mended," 
while  a  few  theological  friends,  less  dis- 
creet, loudly  exclaimed  against  the  unfair 
use  of  facts  and  arguments  which,  they 
unwittingly  conceded,  they  could  neither 
dispute  nor  disprove.  Within  its  legitimate 
province,  geology  has  been,  and  must  for 
ever  be,  a  most  important  branch  of  na- 
tural science.  It  is  hers  to  investigate  the 
present  structure  of  the  earth  by  studying 
the  character  and  the  distribution  of  the 
several  deposits,  and  comparing  the  differ- 
ences or  the  resemblances  in  the  strata  of 

*  See  remarki  on  tUf  article  under  the  edito- 
rial head. -i^ED. 


distant  regions — it  is  hers  to  develop  the 
mineral  wealth  of  a  country,  and  to  in- 
crease its  agricultural  resources.     The 
prosecution  of  such  objects  would  seem 
to  afford  ample  verge  and  space  for  the  in- 
dustry and  the  ingenuity  of  the  science  of 
all  succeeding  generations  till  the  end  of 
time.     Did  her  pretensions  stop  here  we 
should  have  nothing  to  say,  save  pe^ 
chance  to  bid  her  God  speed  in  a  career 
of  usefulness.    But  it  must  be  apparent 
to  every  one  who  has  read  any  recent  ge- 
ological work,  to  every  one  who  has  lii- 
tened  to  any  of  our  distinguished  pro- 
fessors of  geology,  that  all  the  facts  lo 
laboriously  collected  seem  to  be  prized  not 
so  much  for  their  intrinsic  value,  not  so 
much  for  their  power  to  contribute  to  the 
necessities  or  the  comforts  of  the  human 
race,  but  rather  as  the  basis  upon  which 
every  man  is  at  liberty  to  build  up  what- 
soever figments  of  the  brain  he  may  think 
most  plausible.    That  the  facts  of  geology 
are  used  for  such  purposes,  we  think  no 
one  will  venture  to  deny.    In  this  vrwj 
all  the  modem  systems  of  cosmogony 
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hare  been  manufactured,  and  in  this  they 
claim  a  superiority  over  those  of  past 
centuries^  which  had  not  e^en  the  shadow 
of  a  foundation.  Yet  the  practical  differ- 
ence is  not  as  great  as  might  be  supposed. 
Whiston,  without  any  examination  of  the 
earth,  assumed  it  to  have  been  originally 
a  comet  which  had  repented  of  the  error 
of  its  ways,  and  had  quietly  and  soberly 
settled  down  in  a  regular  course.  Wei- 
ner  did  examine  his  own  vicinity,  and, 
from  the  appearances  presented,  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  earth  had  been 
created  as  a  semifluid  or  pasty  chaotic 
mass,  wherein  the  materials  gradually 
subsided,  forming  successive  deposits,  en- 
veloping llie  whole  planet,  and  placed  one 
over  another,  like  the  coats  of  an  onion. 
The  one  adopted  an  absurdity  without 
foundation  ;  the  other  preferred  an  ab- 
surdity which  professed  to  be  built  upon 
facts.  If  we  take  one  of  the  latest  specu- 
lations, that  of  Dr.  Lyell,  we  shall  find  it 
differs  not  at  all,  in  a  logical  point  of  view, 
from  that  Weiner.  Lyell*s  theory  is  based 
upon  observation  ;  so  was  Weiner's.  The 
one  is  no  more  probable  now  than  the 
other  was  in  its  day.  If  the  Englishman's 
observations  are  more  multiplied,  and  his 
inferences  apparently  more  probable  than 
those  of  his  German  predecessor  at  this 
time,  it  is  an  advantage  that  time  has  given 
him,  and  one  that  he  must  yield  as  fully 
to  those  who  follow  him  a  century  hence. 
Lyell's  explanations  most  beautifully  ac- 
count for  present  appearances  so  far  as 
the  earth's  surface  has  been  examined — so 
did  Weinor's.  It  would  be  strange  indeed 
if  this  were  not  so,  since  the  explanations 
of  the  facts  in  all  cases  are  invented  ex- 
pressly to  suit  the  facts.  Ly ell's  theory  is 
perfectly  satisfactory  to  many  of  his  co- 
lemporarics — so  was  Weiner's.  The  air- 
built  castle  of  the  German  stood  until  it 
was  pulled  down  to  furnish  materials  for 
bis  successors  to  build  with.  Such  has 
been  the  fate  of  every  theory  that  has  yet 
been  offered — such  must  be  the  fate  of  all 
now  in  vogue — such  must  ever  be  the  fate 
of  ail  that  arc  yet  to  come.    If  Dr.  Ly ell's 


or  any  other  theory  is  propounded  as  trae^ 
we  will  admit  it  to  be  as  true  now  as 
Weiner's  was  in  his  day :  if  it  be  said  the 
new  one  is  more  probable  than  the  old,  we 
grant  it,  since  the  garment  of  the  child 
will  not  fit  the  adult  The  old  theory  was 
expressly  adapted  to  the  facts  then  known ; 
but  the  world  has  grown  in  knowledge  as 
well  as  years,  and  a  new  theory  is  required 
to  accommodate  facts  now  known. 

All  natural  science,  we  contend,  rests 
on  hypothesis,  and  none  of  its  deduc- 
tions can  ever  advance  beyond  a  greater 
or  less  degree  of  probability.  Geology  is 
emphatically  in  this  predicament.  Cer- 
tain appearances  are  noted  that  seem  to 
indicate  a  change  in  the  relative  level  of 
land  and  water,  and  immediately  specula- 
tion is  at  work.  This  alteration  has  man- 
ifestly been  produced  suddenly  and  vio- 
lently, says  one.  Not  so,  says  another ; 
every  thing  Ihows  that  it  has  been  the  re- 
sult of  a  slow  action  continued  during  some 
millions  of  years.  But,  says  the  advocate 
for  a  sudden  catastrophe,  you  will  admit 
that  if  such  violent  action  had  taken  place, 
the  result  might  have  been,  and  probably 
would  have  been,  just  what  we  now  see. 
And  then  we  have  evidence  of  the  occur- 
rence of  analogous  violent  and  sudden  al- 
terations of  the  earth's  surface  since  the 
existence  of  authentic  records.  Very  true, 
says  the  friend  of  quiet  revolutions,  but  no 
evidence  exists  that  any  one  has  ever  wit- 
nessed any  sudden  and  violent  action 
commensurate  to  that  which  you  here 
suppose,  whereas  a  more  gradual  action, 
such  as  has  been  seen  and  known  to  take 
place,  will  abundantly  suflice  to  explain 
every  thing  if  we  will  only  allow  sufficient 
time ;  therefore,  it  seems  to  me  much  more 
probable  that  all  the  great  changes  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth  have  been  brought 
about  by  the  slow,  and  long  continued 
operation  of  forces  that  are  still  acting,  and 
which  in  a  few  millions  of  years  seem 
destined  to  produce  other  changes  as  great 
as  those  brought  about  in  the  millions 
that  have  passed.  Such  is  a  fair  specimen 
of  the  reasoning  of  geologists.    Some  pc- 
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culiar  condition  of  the  earth  attracts  notice, 
and  conjecture  is  despatched  without  chart 
or  compass  in  quest  of  an  explanation. 
To  say  that  the  one  brought  back  is  gene- 
rally  admirably  suited  to  the  particular 
case,  is  paying  but  an  ordinary  compliment 
to  the  inventive  facuhy  of  its  author,  since 
the  very  task  he  has  imposed  upon  him- 
self is  to  make  one  that  will  suit  The 
explanation  thus  framed  is  immediately 
assumed  to  be  true,  and  the  facts  to  which 
it  applies  are  then  offered  ns  incontestable 
proof  of  the  truth  of  the  explanation. 
Such  reasoning  appears  in  all  its  beautiful 
proportions  when  divested  of  all  extrane- 
ous matter,  and  presented  in  the  syllogistic 
form. 

L  The  western  coast  of  South  America 
has  been  elevated  during  the  last  century 
about  six  feet  perpendicularly. 

II.  There  are  indications  that  such  ele- 
vations have  occurred,  at  about  the  same 
rate,  during  an  indefinite  number  of  cen- 
turies past, 

III.  Therefore,  that  country  has  been 
tlius  slowly  elevated  for  a  few  hundred 
thousand  years  past. 

I.  The  western  coast  of  South  America 
has  been  elevated  at  the  rate  of  six  feet  in 
a  century  for  many  hundred  thousand 
years  past 

II.  The  Andes  are  elevated  but  little 
more  than  twenty  thousand  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  ocean. 

III.  Therefore,  the  Andes  have  been 
raised  to  their  present  position  during  the 
last  few  hundred  thousand  years  by  the 
slow  action  of  the  same  cause  that  more 
recently  has  raised  the  adjacent  coast. 

Do  you  know,  gentle  reader,  the  origin 
of  our  present  continents?  We  can  en- 
lighten you  in  a  trice,  if  you  are  not  over 
particular  in  examining  our  ratiocination. 
It  will  only  require  another  pair  of  syllo- 
gisms, and  here  they  are : 

I.  By  the  agency  of  running  water  im- 
mense quantities  of  sand,  gravel  and  clay, 
more  or  less  minutely  divided,  are  con- 
tinually carried  into  the  ocean,  and  dis- 
tributed over  its  bed  by  means  of  ocean 


currents.  If  these  materials,  thus  acca« 
mulated  and  distributed,  should  become 
consolidated  under  the  influence  of  hydro- 
static pressure,  aided  possibly  by  the  in- 
fluence of  central  heat,  we  would  have 
rocky  strata  enveloping  various  forms  of 
shells  and  other  marine  productions  slowly 
forming  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean. 

II.  But  the  materials  carried  down  do 
become  thus  consolidated. 

HI.  Therefore,  regularly  stratified  rocks, 
analogous,  if  not  similar  to  those  of  our 
present  continents,  are  daily  forming  in 
the  bod  of  every  ocean. 

I.  The  relative  level  of  land  and  water 
on  diflerent  parts  of  the  earth's  surface  is 
now  undergoing  a  slow  change. 

II.  But  if  the  present  ocean  bed  shouM 
be  raised  above  the  water  level  at  any  fu- 
ture time,  it  would  exhibit  a  structure  like 
that  of  our  present  continents. 

III.  Therefore,  our  present  continents 
once  constituted  the  bed  of  a  former  ocean, 
and  consist  of  the  debris  of  the  previou^ 
existing  dry  land,  carried  down  and  con- 
solidated during  a  few  hundred  thousand 
years  by  the  operation  of  causes  still  act- 
ing. 

We  will  not  insult  the  understandings 
of  our  readers  by  stopping  to  point  out  the 
fallacy  of  such  arguments — but  we  may 
safely  undertake  to  put  any  geological 
speculation  that  has  reference  to  the  origin 
of  the  present  state  of  things  into  the  same 
ridiculous  category.  Albeit,  it  may  seem 
like  breaking  butterflies  upon  the  wheel 
After  all,  we  shall,  doubtless,  be  told  that 
we  are  throwing  away  our  labor  when  we 
undertake  to  prove  that  such  geological 
theories  can  not  be  offered  as  absolutely 
true.  We  may  be  told  that  their  authors 
do  not  view  them  in  any  other  light  than 
as  mere  probabilities,  perchance  in  the 
highest  degree  probable,  but  nothing  more. 
In  reply  we  ran  only  give  our  own  expe- 
rience. We  have  never  known  any  ge- 
ologist refuse  to  admit  the  hypothetical 
nature  of  his  science,  when  this  admission 
has  been  extorted.  Yet  we  have  never 
lieard  a  lecturer  on  the  subject  who  did 
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not  speak  with  the  utmost  confidence  in 
his  original  or  adopted  theories :  we  have 
never  heard  one  who  ever  gave  his  au- 
dience the  slightest  reason  to  doubt  his 
own  conviction  of  the  truth  of  all  he  of- 
fered. We  have  never  read  a  geological 
work  that  inculcated  the  least  distrust  of 
the  correctness  of  the  author's  views — 
very  rarely  one  that  admitted  the  possi- 
bility of  error  in  any,  even  the  wildest  con- 
jecture. In  private  we  may  compel  an 
admission  of  fallibility,  but  in  public  all 
rirtually  claim  infallibility.  Absolute  truth 
in  all  matters  pertaining  to  physical  science 
can  be  attained  only  in  one  way.  It  must 
come  through  the  medium  of  the  senses, 
or  it  conies  not  at  all — we  may  have 
shrewd  conjecture  or  strong  probabihly 
without  appealing  to  the  senses,  but  physi- 
cal truth  can  never  be  obtained  without 
their  concurrence.  For  every  builder  of 
geological  systems  the  question  stands  re- 
corded :  "  AVhere  w^ast  thou  when  I  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  earth  7"  As  the 
human  eye  saw  not  when  the  "  corner- 
stone thereof"  was  laid,  so  the  human 
mind  can  never  be  certain  of  the  accuracy 
of  its  conclusions,  when,  reasoning  from 
the  present  order  of  things,  it  attempts  to 
determine  what  was  the  order  that  origi- 
nally existed. 

We  will  assume,  then,  that  our  geologi- 
cal friends  are  willing  to  abandon  the  claim 
of  absolute  certainty  for  their  scientific  de- 
ductions, and  offer  them  only  as  in -the 
highest  degree  probable.  Let  us  inquire 
whether  this  view  can  be  sustained.  All 
systems  agree  in  assuming  thai  the  forma- 
tion of  the  world  was  completed  before  the 
creation  of  man.  Although  changes  of 
minor  importance  may  have  tiiken  place 
since  that  period,  changes  effected  by  the 
operation  of  causes  still  in  action,  such  as 
the  influence  of  water  in  motion,  of  at- 
mospheric agency,  of  volcanic  action,  Stc., 
yet  the  various  strata  thsU  now  constitute 
the  crust  of  the  globe,  not  only  the  older 
and  more  soUd  masses,  but  the  sands,  and 
days^  and  gravel  regularly  stratified  in  the 
more  recent  or  tertiary  deposits,  all  agree 
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were  arranged  in  their  present  relative 
position  before  man  appeared  upon  the 
stage.  All  assume  that  the  grand  geologi- 
cal features  of  our  planet,  now  so  promi- 
nent, had  already  been  impressed  upon  it 
when  man  first  became  acquainted  with 
it,  and  that  the  whole  physical  universe  is 
now  pretty  much  what  it  was  at  that  time. 
These  are  all  fundamental  assumptions 
too  obviously  true  to  allow  any  one  here- 
tofore, with  the  slightest  regard  for  his 
reputation,  to  call  them  in  question. 
From  the  evidence  of  our  own  senses,  and 
of  those  on  whom  we  can  rely,  we  are 
very  well  acquainted  with  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  surface  of  the  earth.  What 
its  condition  was  when  it  first  came  per- 
fect from  the  hands  of  its  maker,  we  know 
still  belter,  for  God  himself  has  told  us  he 
*'saw  all  the  things  that  he  had  made,  and 
they  were  very  good."  That  is,  for  the 
purpose  for  which  all  things  had  been 
made  they  were  the  very  best  that  omnis- 
cience and  omnipotence  could  produce. 
Nothing  less  than  this  could  suffice  for  a 
dwelling  place  for  him  who  had  been 
made  but  little  lower  than  the  angels,  and 
in  the  image  and  likeness  of  God.  Sin 
had  not  yet  entered  the  world — on  man 
in  a  state  of  innocence  and  justice  the 
blessing  had  been  pronounced  :  *^  increase 
and  multiply  and  fill  the  earth:"  conse- 
quently the  whole  earth  must  have  been 
as  perfectly  adapted  for  the  habitation  of 
man  as  was  that  particular  spot  where  the 
first  man  had  been  formed.  Is  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  our  earth  such  that  man 
could  live  comfortably  without  clothing 
and  without  labor  on  any  very  large  pro- 
portion of  its  surface  ?  Will  the  eternal 
ice  of  the  circum polar  regions,  or  the 
burning  sky  and  deadly  atmosphere  of 
the  equatorial,  or  the  alternating  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold  of  more  temperate  zones, 
offer  a  fit  dwelling?  Those  very  evi- 
dences of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
Providence,  those  adaptations  of  the  physir 
cal  world  to  our  wants  and  our  comforts 
so  constantly  cited  to  confound  the  infidel, 
are  unmeaning,  or  worse  than  unmean- 
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iog,  unless  we  restrict  our  view  to  the 
present  condition  of  things — to  man  in  a 
fallen  state — ^to  the  earth  accursed  for  the 
sin  of  man.  The  inexhaustible  beds  of 
coal  found  in  regions  where  fuel  is  indis- 
pensable; the  abundance  of  iron  ore  so 
necessary  for  the  innumerable  warns  of 
civilized  life ;  the  invaluable  mineral  de- 
posits made  accessible  by  fractures  and 
displacements  of  strata  imbedding  them, 
how  useless  all  to  man  in  a  state  of  inno- 
cence. The  lightning's  fia^«h,  tlie  whirl- 
wind, and  the  tornado^  although  beneficial 
for  purifying  and  renovating  the  breath 
of  heaven,  have  yet  sent  thousands  un- 
striven  to  their  long  account.  iSin  placed 
all  the  creatures  of  God,  both  animate  and 
inanimate,  in  open  rebellion  against  him 
who  was  to  have  been  their  master.  Hu- 
man intellect,  it  is  true,  is  most  frequently 
victor  in  the  strife— the  Esquimaux  can 
live  buried  in  his  snows,  and  we  boast  of 
having  subdued  the  waves — yet  not  in- 
frequently the  snow  wreath  and  the  billow 
overwhelm  their  victims.  Man's  life  on 
earth  is  a  warfare,  not  only  morally,  but 
physically — from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  he 
must  strive  with  the  agents  of  nature  for 
a  precarious  existence.  It  seems  lo  us 
very  clear  that  men  are  indirectly  indebted 
10  the  devil  for  most  of  what  are  termed 
triumphs  of  human  ingenuity.  Had  not 
the  arch-fiend  disturbed  the  repose  of  the 
garden  of  Eden,  man  certainly  would  not 
now  be  delving  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth 
for  the  means  to  support  life  upon  its  sur- 
face; rail  roads  would  never  have  been 
invented,  nor  steam  engines  exploded ; 
gunpowder  and  the  art  of  printing,  spec- 
tacles and  telescopes,  mesmerism  and  the 
French  opera  would  never  have  entered 
into  the  human  imagination. 

Either  the  whole  earth  originally  was 
fit  for  the  habitation  of  roan  in  his  original 
state,  or  it  was  not.  If  only  one  little 
spot,  the  garden  of  Eden,  was  so  fitted, 
while  the  rest  of  the  earth's  surface  was 
as  we  now  find  it^  good  enough  for  sin- 
ners, but  not  suitable  for  man  before  the 
fjn}},  then  the  Messing  of  the  Almighty 


would  seem  to  involve  a  contradiction. 
To  say  to  Adam,  "  increase,  and  multiply, 
and  fill  the  earth,"  while  the  earth  was 
not  fit  to  receive  such  increase,  while  it 
was  utterly  unsuitable  for  a  dwelling  place 
for  his  posterity,  had  they  remained  inno- 
cent, would  seem  lo  be  quite  as  contra- 
dictory as  if  Adam  had  boon  told  to  "  in- 
crease and  multiply,"  while  the  power  lo 
propagate  his  species  had  been  denied 
him.  The  Almighty  could  not  have  meant 
to  say,  "  fill  the  earth  with  sinners,  for 
I  have  prepared  it  as  a  place  for  them  to 
do  penance  for  their  sins."  Neither  could 
he  have  intended  to  subject  the  innocent 
to  the  punishment  due  only  lo  sin,  by 
sending  them  into  a  world  provided  ex- 
pressly for  the  sinful.  Therefore  does  it 
seem  most  probable  to  us  that  the  whole 
earth  must  have  been  fitted  for  the  habita- 
lion  of  innocent  and  just  men.  The  one 
grand  oversight  made  by  modern  science 
is  that  it  keeps  out  of  view  all  refirence to 
the  moral  and  ihe  spiritual,  when  treating 
of  the  physical.  It  seems  undeniable  thai 
man  consists  of  soul  and  body,  that  each 
influences  the  other  for  good  and  for  evil, 
that  the  physical  was  created  only  to  min- 
ister to  the  spiritual,  that  all  the  events  of 
ibis  life,  without  exception,  are  directed 
or  overruled  by  a  wise  Providence,  to  aid 
each  immortal  soul  in  aUaining  the  great 
end  for  which  it  was  created,  the  posses- 
sion of  everlasting  life.  And  ail  this  would 
seem  to  establish  so  intimate  a  connection 
between  the  moral  and  physical  world,  as 
to  render  it  impossible  for  any  great  revo- 
lution to  occur  in  the  one  without  mate- 
rially influencing  the  other.  Another  dif- 
ficulty in  the  contemplation  of  this  subject 
arises  from  an  unwillingness  to  admit  the 
possibility  of  any  long  continuance  of 
man's  original  state  of  innocence  and 
justice.  We  know  it  was  of  but  short 
duration,  and  many,  unconsciously,  per- 
haps, accustom  themselves  to  consider  it 
as  necessarily  and  inevitably  terminating 
when  it  did.  Yet  it  must  be  remembered 
that  when  man  was  created  innocent,  and 
endowed  with  reason  and  freewill,  the 
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destiny  marked  out  for  him  by  his  Creator 
was  widely  different  from  that  which  he 
himself  chose.  In  the  original  all  things 
must  have  been  adapted,  in  the  most  per- 
fect manner,  to  ihe  design  of  the  Almighty. 
Man  was  to  remain  upon  the  earth  for  a 
brief  spacp,  as  in  a  place  of  probation, 
and  was  then  to  be  translated  to  heaven, 
the  term  of  his  existence.  While  on  earth 
he  would  have  been  occupied,  as  the 
blessed  are  in  heaven,  in  contemplating 
the  wisdom,  and  adoring  the  goodness  and 
the  perfections  of  the  Author  of  his  being. 
Labor,  as  such,  would  not  have  been  re- 
quired for  his  wants  ;  disease  would  have 
boen  utterly  unknown,  and  old  age,  and 
decrepitude,  and  death  would  have  been 
unmeaning  terms,  for  sin  would  not  have 
engendered  among  us  that  hell-born  brood 
of  vices  that  now  minister  to  the  lusts  and 
passions  of  human  nature,  turning  at  times 
earth  itself  into  a  living  hell.  There  are 
doubtle<:s  many  restless  minds  so  tho- 
roughly imbued  with  the  spirit  of  progress, 
no  strikingly  developed  in  our  age,  as  to 
lead  them  to  waver  a  liule  were  they 
called  upon  to  choose  between  that  quiet 
Hfe  of  innocence  we  can  but  feebly  com- 
prehend, and  the  stirring  and  bustling 
scenes  of  these  more  enlightened  days. 
We  have  already  been  told  Uy  a  well- 
meaning  friend,  that  if  Adam  and  Eve  had 
DOthing  more  to  do  in  the  gaVden  than  we 
have  supposed,  they  ought  to  have  been 
turned  out,  and  set  to  work.  Nor  do  we 
suppose  our  friend  singular  in  his  opin- 
ion. More  than  one  half  of  mankind 
would  undoubtedly  come  to  the  same  con- 
clusion, and  the  source  of  the  error  is 
very  evident.  If  we  find  men,  age  after 
wge,  steadily  pursuing  the  thgigs  of  this 
Hfe  as  if  they  were  to  possess  them  for 
ever ;  if  we  find  all  the  resources  of  supe- 
rior intellects^  all  the  discoveries  and 
inventions  of  science,,  all  the  ingenuity  of 
the  mechanic  artSj^  apparently  directed 
idmost  exclusively  to  contribute  to  the 
hizuries  of  this  life,  generation  after  geu- 
«nition  striying  to  multiply  the  thousand 
Ip^utiaQ  cords  thiit  bind  our  tastet  and 


affections^  our  hopes  and  fears,  to  this 
world ;  if  we  find  men  advocating  the 
propriety  and  necessity  for  excluding  all 
reference  to  the  great  end  of  man's  crea-^ 
tion,  while  discussing  questions  of  natural 
or  political  science,  nay,  even  of  morality, 
we  may  be  sure  whatever  such  men's 
theoretical  faith  may  be,  their  practical 
faith  will  be  found  widely  different.  Their 
powers  and  faculties  of  mind  and  body 
will  be  considered  as  especially  bestowed 
to  enable  them  to  make  themselves  as  com- 
fortable as  possible.  Their  great  duty  will 
be  to  strive  to  ameliorate  (as  the  phrase 
is)  the  condition  of  the  human  race  gene- 
rally, by  whatsoever  devices  will  bring 
themselves  fame  or  wealth,  perchance  by 
sending  "moral  pocket  handkerchiefs" 
to  the  little  negroes  in  the  West  Indies, 
or  by  dilfusing  the  blessings  of  civiliza- 
tion and  a  taste  for  ardent  spirits  among 
savage  nations.  Or  if  they  should  be  so 
fortunate  as  to  contrive  any  plan  by  which 
locomotives  could  be  driven  two  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  per  hour  without  danger 
to  the  traveller,  or  so  improve  the  power- 
loom  that  fifty  yards  of  couon  cloth  could 
be  made  with  no  greater  expenditure  of 
time  and  money  than  is  now  required  to 
make  one  yard,  they  would  feel  as  if  they 
had  fulfilled  their  destiny,  and  amid  the 
plaudits  of  millions  they  might  lie  down 
peacefully  in  the  sleep  of  deaih^  confident 
of  having  won  an  eternal  reward. 

The  inability  fully  to  comprehend  the 
wide  difference  in  the  moral  world  before 
and  after  the  fall,  adds  much  to  the  dif- 
ficulty in  conceiving  the  difierence  in  the 
physical  world.  That  a  great  change 
must  equally  have  occurred  in  both, seems 
perfectly  undeniable  by  those  who  reflect 
upon  the  subject,  while,  if  we  admit  that 
such  change  did  take  place,  we  leave  not 
the  least  vestige  of  foundation  fur  any  of 
the  ingenious  systems  of  modern  cosmog- 
ony. Viewing  the  question  merely  as  a 
balance  of  probabilities,  it  seems  to  us  that 
geologists  ha,ve  adopted  that  which  is  most 
improbable.  The  world  we  now  see  can 
not  be  the  perfect  work  that  an  omnipotent 
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and  omniscient  Being  completed  and  pro- 
nounced "Tery  good.''  The  world  around 
us  is  a  world  in  ruins,  with  strata  broken 
and  dislocated,  whole  forests  buried  and 
carbonized,  generation  upon  generation 
of  living  things  engulfed  alive,  every 
where  disorder,  here  marks  of  a  wide 
spread  inundation,  there  evidence  of  ier> 
rible  volcanic  action,  one  district  has  been 
raised  from  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  while 
another  has  been  swallowed  up  in  the 
abyss.  So  striking  are  these  marks  of  de- 
vastation, that  we  need  not  be  surprised 
at  the  quaint  explanation  given  by  some 
of  the  fathers,  who  supposed  lliat  the  devil 
had  been  kn  loose  to  ravage  the  earth  at  his 
pleasure.  But  if  the  earth,  with  all  this 
confusion,  is  not  now  in  the  state  it  was 
when  man  was  created,  then  the  assump- 
tions of  geology  are  false,  for  tiiese  re- 
quire us  to  believe  that  when  man  entered 
the  world  he  found  himself  surrounded 
(at  least  outside  of  one  little  spot)  by  all 
the  adverse  influences  that  now  abridge 
the  comfort  and  the  term  of  human  life. 
If  it  be  urged  that  these  evidences  of  con- 
fusion are  really  marks  of  benelicent  de- 
sign, having  special  reference  to  the  wants 
of  mankind,  we  admit  it  in  reference  to 
fallen  man,  but  not  to  man  innocent  and 
just.  We  admit  that  the  beneficence  of 
the  Deity  is  thus  admirably  shown  in 
educing  good  out  of  evil,  but  contend  that 
the  condition  of  the  world  best  fitted  for 
man  in  his  present  state,  would  not  have 
been  at  all  suitable  for  man  in  his  original 
stale.  Now  the  condition  of  the  world 
before  the  fall  must  have  been  well  cal- 
culated for  man  at  that  time,  therefore  it 
must  have  been  widely  dilTerent  from  its 
present  condition,  and,  therefore,  geolo- 
gists have  no  right  to  argue  from  present 
appearances  as  to  what  were  the  appear* 
ances  at  that  period.  To  bring  the  whole 
question  in  a  briefer  compass,  we  may 
state  it  more  precisely  thus : 

I.  The  habitation  for  man  in  a  state  of 
innocence  and  justice  must  be  one  where 
he  can  lire  without  labor,  and  without 
any  physical  suffering  or  inconvenience. 


II.  No  one  can  live  in  our  present 
world  without  labor,  physical  eufferiog^ 
or  inconvenience. 

III.  Therefore  the  world  in  its  present 
state  would  be  unsuitable  as  a  dwelling 
for  man  in  a  state  of  innocence  and  justice. 

When  God  said  to  Adam,  '*  Increase 
and  multiply  and  fill  the  earth,"  the  whole 
earth  was  then  fitted  to  receive  Adam's 
posterity  in  the  same  state  in  which  be 
then  was,  or  it  was  not. 

If  the  whole  earth  was  not  fitted  lo  re- 
ceive Adam's  innocent  and  just  posterity, 
then  the  permission  given  by  God  to  mas 
to  *•  fill  the  earth"  involves  an  absurdity. 

God  must  have  meant  *'  fill  the  earth" 
with  innocent  beings,  or  with  beings  not 
innocent. 

Permission  to  "  fill  the  earth"  with  in- 
nocent beings  when  the  earth  was  not  in 
a  state  fit  to  receive  them,  manifestly  in- 
volves an  absurdity. 

To  suppose  that  God  gave  his  permis- 
sion and  his  benediction  to  man  to  "fill 
the  earth"  with  beings  not  innocent, 
would  involve  an  intention  on  the  part  of 
the  Almighty  to  introduce  sin  into  the 
world,  which  is  equally  absurd. 

I.  Therefore  the  whole  earth  must  have 
been  fitted  to  receive  Adam's  posterity  in 
the  same^state  in  which  he  then  was. 

II.  But  the  earth  at  present  is  totally 
unfit  for  the  •habitation  of  such  beings. 

III.  Therefore  the  present  condition  of 
the  earth  must  be  very  difl*erent  from  the 
condition  which  it  exhibited  before  the 
fall  of  man. 

I.  The  present  state  of  the  earth  is,  then, 
very  dificrent  from  that  which  existed  be- 
fore the  fall  of  man. 

II.  But  geologists  contend  that  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  earth,  at  least  in  all  its 
grand  geological  features,  was  completed 
before  the  creation  of  man. 

III.  Therefore  geologists  are  in  error. 
This  last  conclusion,  it  appears  to  us^ 

can  not  readily  be  avoided  unless  by  those 
who  may  be  already  wedded  to  some  fa- 
vorite theory,  which  they  assume  to  be 
uue  without  reason,  and  of  course  mainr 
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1  defiance  of  reason.  Unless  our 
ents  involve  some  fallacy  that  we 
»t  delect,  it  would  appear  that  the 
fundamental  proposition  of  geolo- 
hat  which  is  found  at  the  basis  of 
system  ollered  to  explain  the  forma- 

the  world,  the  proposition  that  all 
and  geological  revolutions  on  our 
must  have  been  completed  before 
ation  of  man,  can  not  be  offered  as 
:an  not  be  offered  even  as  most  pro- 

To  the  Catholic  reader  it  can  be 
more  shown  that  all  the  modern 
s  of  geology  are  not  only  improba- 
t  in  the  very  highest  degree  impro- 
since  all  of  them  demand  a  longer 
)  complete  the  world  than  can  be 
J,  if  we  understand  the  Mosaic  ac- 
)f  the  creation  in  its  pioper  literal 

It  is  a  mere  quibble  to  charge  us 
egging  the  question,  and  assuming 
•ology  contradicts  Scripture — we 
10  such  assumption.  On  the  con- 
re  know  full  well  that  geology  may 
e  to  appear  to  confirm  Scripture,  if 
mit  geologists  to  interpret  the  words 
pture  to  suit  themselves.    In  other 

with  a  little  ingenuity  the  words 
latioQ  can  be  twisted  so  as  not  to 
lict  srience.  We  assert  that  ge- 
[jontradicts  Scripture,  taken  in  its 
literal  sense,  not  as  an  assumption, 
a  fact  universally  conceded  by  ge- 
i  themselves.  In  accordance  with 
;t,  volumes  have  been  written  to 
ow  beautifully  the  science  confirms 
rd  of  Ciod  if  that  is  understood  in  a 
lorical  sense.  All  geologists  agree 
?  literal  meaning  of  the  first  chap- 
Genesis  is  absurd^  but  deny  that 

contradicts  it,  since  the  literal 
\g  is  not  the  true  meaning.  Take 
•ds  of  that  chapter  metaphorically, 
ly,  and  there  is  no  contradiction. 
»  is  any  literal  sense  to  the  first 
*  of  Genesis,  then  all  prominent 
cal  systems  contradict  it,  and, 
re,  to  state  the  fact  can  never  be 
unless  upon  the  plea  that  the  truth 
t  be  fairly  stated.    To  those  who 


can  find  no  literal  sense  in  the  said  chap- 
ter we  have  nothing  to  say,  except  to  ad- 
vise them  earnestly  to  go  back  to  their  rudi- 
ments, and  study  the  ordinary  meaning  of 
words.  From  the  earliest  systems  of  cos- 
mogony to  the  present  day,  the  manufac- 
turers of  the  theories  have  tacitly  admitted 
the  necessity  for  reconciling  their  fancies 
with  the  words  of  Scripture.  xMl  appa- 
rent agreements  are  brought  forward  con- 
spicuously, all  apparent  disagreements 
are  as  carefully  kept  in  the  back  ground. 
Or  if  pointed  out  by  some  one  with  more 
zeal  than  discretion,  he  is  coolly  told  that 
any  apparent  contradiction  proves  no- 
thing, since  the  Bible  was  not  <;iven  to 
man  to  teach  him  geology,  but  for  higher 
and  holier  purposes.  The  Bible,  we  con- 
ceive, was  given  to  man  to  teach  him 
truth,  and  unless  we  choose  to  deny  reve- 
lation, we  are  compelled  to  believe  that 
every  thing  contained  in  the  Bible  is  ab- 
solutely true,  whether  we  can  understand 
it  or  not.  Consequently  no  theory,  no 
conclusion,  though  apparently  as  clear  as 
the  sun  at  noonday,  can  be  for  a  moment 
maintained,  if  the  said  theory  or  conclu- 
sion can  be  shown  at  variance  with  the 
meaning  of  Scripture.  But,  it  will  be 
asked,  how  are  we  to  know  the  true 
meaning  of  Scripture?  The  Protestant 
has  one  method  for  determining  this,  the 
Catholic  another — both  can  not  be  righu 
That  the  Protestant  must  always  be  wrong, 
except  by  accident,  while  the  Catholic 
must  always  be  right,  we  leave  to  be  de- 
monstrated by  theologians.  Our  remarks 
are  for  those  who  adopt  the  Catholic  rule, 
who  profess  to  deny  the  right  of  private 
interpretation,  and  who  are  bound,  in  all 
cases,  to  receive  the  interpretation  of  the  • 
church.  But  the  church  has  not  spoken 
authoritatively  in  regard  to  the  meaning 
of  the  whole  Scripture.  Certain  things 
have  been  defined,  and  are  therefore  mat- 
ters of  faith  ;  others  have  been  left  unde- 
fined. Now  Mr.  X.,  a  good  Catholic, 
claims  the  right  to  interpret  these  matters 
which  have  been  left  undefined,  in  the 
way  which  to  him  seems  most  reaAoaa^hU 
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and  logical,  and  thus  establishes  a  par- 
ticular meaning.  Mr.  Y.,  an  equally  good 
son  of  the  church,  claims  the  same  right, 
and  in  the  same  exercise  of  it  reaches 
another,  and  perchance  a  very  different 
meaning.  In  this  way  we  may  have  two 
or  two  dozen  different  interpretations  of 
the  same  passage,  and  who  shall  decide 
which  is  the  true  one.  If  this  right  of 
private  interpretation  is  conceded,  which 
strangely  enough  is  done  by  a  few  very 
eminent  men,  there  is  no  authority  less 
than  that  of  a  general  council  that  can 
decide  in  the  case  we  have  supposed. 
But  such  is  not  the  opinion  of  the  fathers 
of  the  church.  They  declare  that  no  pri- 
vate interpretation  of  the  Scripture  can  be 
allowed,  unless  in  accordance  with  a  cer- 
tain rule  which  has  been  the  guide  of  all 
interpreters  from  remote  antiquity :  a  rule 
which  has  existed  in  its  present  form  du- 
ring the  last  fourteen  hundred  years; 
which  during  all  that  time  has  received 
the  acquiescence  and  the  sanction  of  the 
Catholic  church ;  which  in  that  time  has 
extinguished  and  ouilived  innumerable 
heresies,  and  unmasked  and  annihilated 
innumerable  errors;  which  is  incorporated 
in  the  best  treatises  on  dogmatic  theology 
now  extant,  and  which  at  the  present  mo- 
ment is  found  indispensably  necessary  as 
authority  by  every  teacher  of  theology. 
It  is  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine,  so  called, 
not  because  he  was  the  author,  for  it  dates 
back  beyond  his  day,  but  because  he  first 
publishi»d  it  in  the  form  in  which  it  has 
been  transmiiied  to  us.  **  The  words  of 
Scripture  must  be  taken  and  explained  in 
the  proper  and  literal  sense,  when  nothing 
follows  from  them,  so  taken,  either  false, 
•  absurd,  impossible  or  contrary  to  the  truth 
of  faith  or  to  good  morals."  "With  this 
rule  all  controversies  can  be  settled,  all 
discrepancies  and  contradictions  avoided; 
without  it  they  might  become  as  numer- 
ous and  as  noisy  as  the  frogs  of  Egypt. 
But  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  reject  it,  com- 
ing with  the  sanction  it  has  received,  un- 
less we  choose  to  incur  the  imputation  of 
lashnesa.     Sack  would  seem  to  be  the 


prevailing  opinion,  since  we  have  never 
seen  or  heard  of  a  theologian  or  commen- 
tator who  denied  its  authority.  To  show 
how  it  is  applied  by  standard  authors  and 
sound  theologians,  [  need  only  quote  Cor- 
nelieus  a  Lapide.  To  his  commentary  on 
the  Pentateuch  of  Moses  he  has  prefixed 
certain  canons  as  received  by  the  church 
for  the  interpretation  of  Scripture — we 
copy  the  first  two. 

"  Canon  1.  Cum  Moses  hie  historiam 
mundi  conscribat  patet  narrationem  ejus 
non  symbolicam,  non  allegoricam  ;ion 
mysticam,  sed  historicam  simplicem  et 
planam  esse ;  ac  proviude  ea  qux  narrit 
deparradisi  Adami,Eveetrerum  omoium 
creatione  spalio  sex  dierum  successive  pe- 
racta,  &c.  historice  et  proprie  ut  sonaat  ' 
suntaccipienda.  Est  hoc  contra  Originem 
qui  hapc  omnia  allegorice  et  symbolice  ex- 
ponenda  putavit,  itaque  literam  et  litera- 
lem  scnsum  eventit.  Verum  canonem 
nostrum  tradunt  omnes  alii  patres  et  ee- 
clesia,  qua  hie  damnat  allegorias  Originis., 

"  Canon  2.  Philosophia  et  physica 
adaptanda  sunt  sacra;  Scripturae  et  verbo 
Dei,  a  quo  omnis  existit  naturae  numeras, 
ordo  et  modus  vit  S.  Augustinus.  Non 
ergo  e  contrario  torquenda  est  sacra  Scrip- 
tura  ad  sensa  philosophorum,  aut  ad  lumea 
et  dictamen  natura?." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  clearer 
explanation  than  this  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine  is  to  be 
employed.  It  is  objpct(»tl,  however,  that 
St.  Augustine  himself  departed  from  this 
rule,  and,  therefore,  he  can  not  be  con- 
sidered as  good  authority.  If  we  had  no 
authority  for  the  rule  but  his  undivided 
authority — if  no  one  but  himself  had  re- 
cognised and  employed  it,  then  the  ob- 
jection that  he  had  not  always  observed  it 
would  be  undoubtedly  good.  But  if  it 
has  the  authority  of  ''omnes  patres  et  cc- 
clesia ;"  if  they  have  adopted  and  enforced 
it  for  more  than  fourteen  hundred  years, 
and  if  St.  Augustine,  when  departing  from 
it,  is  corrected  for  violating  an  acknow- 
ledged canon  of  interpretation,  then  these 
very  violations  of  the  law  indirectly  beat 
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testimony  to  the  authority  of  the  law.  In 
the  commentary  just  quoted,  the  author 
speaking  of  the  fifth  verse  of  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis,  after  stating  Si.  Au- 
gustin's  conjecture  that  the  six  days  of 
creation  should  he  understood  in  a  mystical 
sense,  the  Almighty  having  created  and 
perfected  every  thing  on  the  first  day,  thus 
concludes:  "Verura  contrarium  docent 
omnes  alii  patres,  idque  onmino  evincit 
simplex  et  historicanarralio  Mosis."  And 
again,  a  little  below,  after  quotings  another 
of  the  mystical  interpretations  of  St.  Au- 
gustine, he  adds  :  "  Hace  vera  ct  pia  sunt ; 
led  mystica  non  litteralia."  It  is  objected 
again  that  the  rule  in  question  was  only 
intended  to  apply  to  matters  that  pertain 
to  a  future  life,  and  should  not  be  applied 
to  questions  purely  historical  or  scientific. 
A  most  convenient  supposition  introduced 
Lo  obviate  a  supposed  diflicuUy,  but  which 
being  purely  gratuitous  can  not  be  enter- 
tained. The  rule  purports  to  be  univer- 
sal, applicable  to  the  whole  Bible,  and  in- 
variable, never  to  be  deviated  from,  and 
no  authority  less  than  that  which  estab- 
lished and  sanctioned  it  can  be  permitted 
to  restrict  or  alter  it.  At  least  no  altera- 
tion or  restricted  meaning  can  be  urged  as 
good  and  true  until  it  has  received  the 
same  approbation  that  has  been  given  to 
the  rule  as  it  now  stands.  It  is  ea:>y  fur 
any  individual  to  say,  I  understand  it  in 
this  or  in  that  sense  different  from  its  ob- 
vious sense;  but  this  merely  proves  that 
it  is  easier  to  talk  than  argue.  If  the  rule 
is  not  invariable  and  universal  in  its  ap- 
plication, it  can  have  no  authority  at  all, 
since  the  result  would  be  precisely  the 
same  whether  we  allow  private  judgment 
to  detennine  the  meaning  of  the  text,  or 
the  same  judgment  to  determine  when  the 
mle  shall  be  applied  or  when  it  may  be 
withbeld.  The  statute  imposes  a  penalty 
for  all  libellous  words,  but  how  many  con- 
victions for  libel  should  we  have  in  the 
oourse  of  a  year  if  wc  exempt  from  this 
law  every  man  who  is  perfectly  satisfied 
that  it  should  not  be  applied  in  his  particu- 
lar case  ?    We  should  have  as  unbridled 


liberty  of  speech  with  such  a  statute  as  if 
'  we  had  no  law  upon  the  subject 

By  our  rule  we  are  required  to  take  the 
proper  literal  meaning  as  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  unless 
by  so  doing  we  find  something  therein 
contained  ''false,  absurd,  impossible,"  &c. 
For  the  benefit  of  those  who  profess  not 
to  know  what  is  meant  by  the  literal  mean- 
ing of  a  passage,  we  may  again  quote 
Cornelius  a  Lapide.  In  his  fortieth  canon 
he  says :  "  In  sensu  litterali  omnes  sen- 
j  tenliae  omniaque  verba  debent  explicari  et 
I  accomraodari  rei  significalej  ♦  •  •  * 
sicut  enim  litteralis  est  is  quern  primo 
verba  significant,"  &c.  &c.  According 
to  this,  we  understand  the  proper  literal 
meaning  of  this  chapter,  so  far  as  it  has  re- 
ference to  the  time  occupied  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  world,  to  be  just  what  Moses 
himself  declares  it  is  when  in  Exodus  he 
tells  us  that  *'  in  six  days  the  Lord  made 
heaven  and  earth  and  all  that  in  them 
is."  But  it  is  objected  that  we  <;an  not 
come  to  this  conclusion  until  we  settle  the 
literal  meaning  of  the  whole  chapter. 
This  is  by  no  means  necessary,  since  our 
purpose  is  not  to  explain  the  first  chapter 
of  Genesis,  but  simply  to  demonstrate  the 
absurdity  and  inconclusiveness  in  the 
reasoning  of  geologists,  their  aiders  and 
abettors.  If  we  can  establish  a  contra- 
diction between  the  assumptions  of  geolo- 
gy and  any  part  of  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis  taken  in  the  sense  we  are  required 
to  take  it  by  the  rule  of  the  Catholic  church, 
we  shall  have  accomplished  our  object,  for 
whatsoever  contradicts  truth  must  be  error. 
In  reference  to  the  first  two  verses,  we 
distinguish  between  creation  and  forma- 
tion. There  can  be  no  question  that  God 
created  heaven  and  earth,  that  is,  the  mat- 
ter of  the  whole  universe,  in  a  single  in- 
stant, by  a  single  volition,  and  it  is  equally 
clear  that  he  then  occupied  six  days  in 
the  formation  of  this  matter  into  the  per- 
fect universe.  It  is  not  said  in  the  begin- 
ning God  made  heaven  and  earth,  but  God 
ertated  heaven  and  earth,  and  the  writer 
then  proceeds  to  state,  in  the  narrative  of 
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the  six  dayn,  how  the  materials  thus  origi- 
nally created  were  afterwards  disposed. 
It  would  be  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  pur- 
sue this  suliject  farther  at  this  time.  Of 
one  thing  we  may  be  well  assured,  that 
the  proper  literal  meaning  of  one  part  of 
this  chapter  can  never  be  contradicted  by 
the  true  meaning  of  any  other  part  If  the 
apparent  meaning  of  one  passage  seems 
to  contradict  the  proper  literal  meaning  of 
another,  it  merely  proves  this  apparent 
meaning  to  be  erroneous,  since,  involving 
a  contradiction,  it  involves  an  absurdity, 
and  by  our  rule  must  be  rejected. 

Taking  the  definition  already  given  in 
regard  to  the  proper  literal  meaning  of  any 
passage,  and  applying  it  to  the  narrative 
of  the  work  of  six  days,  it  seems  impossi- 
ble to  come  to  any  other  than  one  conclu- 
sion, viz.  that  the  work  was  accomplished 
in  six  days  of  twenty-four  hours  each. 
The  text  declares  it,  and  the  context  con- 
firms it.  This  is  the  sense  in  which  geol- 
ogists understand  it  when  they  insist  upon 
giving  a  metaphorical  meaning  to  the  word 
day.  To  understand  this  word  literally, 
they  say,  involves  an  absurdity;  first,  be- 
cause there  could  have  been  no  day  in  the 
literal  sense  before  the  sun  was  created, 
and  that  did  not  happen  until  the  fourth 
day  ;  and,  secondly,  because  geology  has 
proved  it  is  necessary  to  admit  a  longer 
time  than  six  literal  days  to  account  for 
the  various  geological  revolutions  that 
have  taken  place  on  our  planet,  and  which 
must  have  taken  place  before  the  creation 
of  man.  If  these  positions  are  true,  we 
roust  abandon  the  literal  meaning,  and  con- 
sider these  six  days  as  six  periods  of  in- 
definite length.  First,  there  is  no  absurdi- 
ty in  supposing  days  before  the  appearance 
of  the  sun,  since  there  was  certainly  light 
and  darkness  alternating  with  each  other, 
producing  evening  and  morning,  and, 
moreover,  it  is  not  the  apparent  motion 
of  the  sun  that  measures  our  day,  but  the 
revolution  of  the  earth  on  its  axis.  No 
traveller  within  the  arctic  circle  ever  pre- 
tended to  make  the  true  day  correspond 
with  the  apparent  day  as  meamired  by  the 


sun.  Invariably  all  calculate  successire 
intervals  of  twenty-four  hours  as  so  many 
days  whether  the  sun  is  continuoosly 
above  or  below  the  horizon.  It  is  not  the 
appearance  and  disappearance  of  the  sun 
then  that  constitutes  the  day,  but  the  time 
of  the  earth's  revolution  on  its  axis,  and 
that  could  have  measured  the  day  for  the 
three  days  before  the  sun  appeared  as  well 
as  it  does  now  during  the  six  months  itii 
absent  from  the  polar  sky.  Secondly,  ge- 
ologists claim  to  have  proved  that  six  lite- 
ral days  will  not  sufilice  to  explain  the 
geological  formations  on  our  planet,  but 
their  so  called  proof,  resting  on  hypothesiSj 
can  prove  nothing  when  it  is  opposed  to 
the  obvious  sense  of  Scripture.  If  we  ad- 
mit as  true  all  they  claim  as  true,  then  the 
Mosaic  account,  taken  literally,  is  absurd. 
But  our  rule  requires  us  to  take  the  Mosaio 
account  literally  as  true  until  in  this  sense 
it  has  been  proved  absolutely  absurd  ur 
false,  &c.  To  prove  it  hypothetically  ab- 
surd or  false  will  not  suffice,  and  yet  such 
is  the  only  kind  of  proof  that  geology  can 
pretend  to  offer.  The  science  is  based 
upon  hypotheses  seemingly  so  plausible 
and  conclusive  as  easily  to  mislead  any 
one  not  forewarned  against  insidious  error. 
Certain  fossiliferous strata  are  found  show* 
ing  the  existence  of  certain  animal  forms 
in  some  remote  period.  Immediately  it  is 
said  these  deposits  must  have  been  com* 
pieted,  and  the  extinct  animals  whose  re- 
mains are  here  preserved  must  have  lived 
and  died  before  man  was  created.  There- 
fore the  deposits  were  completed,  and  the 
animals  did  live  and  die  at  that  time — thil 
has  now  become  a  fact — a  fixed  point  from 
which  the  man  of  science  starts  to  discover 
other  facts  on  which  he  stands  to  prove 
the  absurdity  of  the  literal  text  of  Moses. 
Are  any  incredulous?  proof  can  be  fur- 
nished thus  wise;  if  we  suppose  certain 
geological  revolutions  to  have  occurred  in 
a  certain  order  of  succession  before  man 
was  created,  we  can  satisfactorily  explain 
present  appearances.  And  as  no  other 
explanation  can  be  given  as  plausible  or  as 
probable^  and  as  this  (mirabile  dictu)  sa- 
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isfactoriiy  explains  all  the  phenomena  iq 
luestion,  we  are  compelled  to  admit  it  as 
nie^  or  at  least  as  in  the  very  highest  de- 
cree probable.  Such  is  always  the  reason- 
ng  of  geologists  whenever  they  quit  the 
DTeetigation  of  facts  to  speculate  on  their 
auses.  However  satisfactory  it  may  be 
0  them,  however  useful  it  may  prove  by 
timulating  inquiry  and  research,  yet,  ex- 
mined  by  the  rules  of  lo^ic,  it  must  ever 
taod  purely  hypothetical  in  its  premises, 
nd  clearly  hypothetical  in  all  its  deduc- 
ions.  While  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
dmitting  that  such  hypothetical  proba- 
ilities  may  be  legitimately  employed  as 
ata  to  reason  from,  and  as  guides  to  con- 
QCt  to  other  probabilities,  provided  they 
,o  not  come  in  conflict  with  the  proper 
iieral  sense  of  Scripture,  yet  where  they 
lo  not  conflict  with  revelation,  theCatho- 
ic  has  no  alternative  but  to  rfject  them  as 
mprobable,  or  to  reject  the  rule  of  St.  Au- 
rQStioe  as  of  no  authority.  The  whole  ar- 
mament may  again  be  staled  in  a  few  lines. 

1.  All  conclusions  based  on  hypothesis 
nast  be  themselves  hypothetical,  and  can 
lot  be  offered  as  absolutely  true. 

2.  All  the  deductions  of  geology  are 
msed  on  hypothesis. 

3.  Therefore,  all  the  deductions  of  ge- 
»Iogy  are  hypothetical,  and  can  not  beof- 
ered  as  absolutely  true. 

1.  The  words  ofScripture  must  be  taken 
a  their  proper  literal  sense  unless  such 
lense  can  be  proved  absolutely  absurd  or 
klse,  &c. 

2.  The  deductions  of  geology  are  hypo- 
hctical,  and  can  only  show  a  hypotheti- 
sl  absurdity  or  falsity,  &c. 

8.  Therefore,  the  words  of  Scripture 
nust  be  taken  in  their  proper  literal  sense, 
lotwithstanding  this  sense  may  be  op- 
loaed  to  the  deductions  of  geology. 

Whenever  scientilic  men  feel  them- 
eWes  compelled  to  admit  that  the  six 
bys  of  the  Mosaic  account  can  not  be 
viewed  as  indefinite  periods,  but  must  be 
iontidered  as  ordinary  days,  their  only  re- 
ource  is  to  abandon  the  metaphorical 
'lew  as  not  at  ail  eisential^  aince  all  tlial 
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science  demands  is  an  indefintlely  long 
period  before  the  creation  of  mna,  daring 
which  it  is  proposed  to  aid  the  Almighty 
in  putting  things  to  rights.  What  is  to 
hinder  us,  they  say,  from  supposing  an  in- 
definitely long  period  to  have  inieryened 
between  the  beginning  of  all  things,  the 
first  creation  of  matter,  and  the  beginning 
of  the  work  of  the  six  days,  during  which 
period  all  these  geological  revolutions 
could  have  been  most  beautifully  accom- 
plished ?  There  would  seem  to  be  several 
reasons  why  this  subterfuge  can  not  be 
made  available.  No  one,  that  we  are 
aware,  has  ever  yet  claimed  express  au- 
thority from  Scripture  for  supposing  such 
interval :  all  that  can  be  said  is  that  the 
sacred  writer  is  silent  on  the  subject. 
Then,  we  would  ask,  is  this  silence  con- 
sidered as  sufficient  authority  for  making 
the  supposition,  no  matter  how  imperious- 
ly it  may  be  demanded  by  science?  If  the 
silence  of  the  sacred  writer  is  not  good 
authority  for  the  supposition,  then,  of 
course,  it  has  no  authority,  then  it  is 
wholly  gratuitous,  and  merely  introduced 
to  obviate  a  difficulty  which  can  not  other- 
wise be  explained.  No  one,  we  suppose, 
would  offer  the  difficulties  to  be  explained 
as  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  explanation, 
and  yet  if  they  are  no  proof,  and  if,  as  we 
suppose,  the  silence  of  the  sacred  writer  is 
of  no  authority  in  the  premises,  then  is  the 
supposition  wholly  destitute  of  all  shadow 
of  proof,  and  then  should  it  be  abandoned. 
But  it  may  be  urged  that  the  silence  of  the 
historian  on  this  subject  is  good  authority 
for  the  supposition  of  an  indefinite  inter> 
val  between  the  creation  of  matter  and 
the  beginning  of  the  work  of  the  six  days. 
This  would  prove  too  much,  since  those 
who  take  this  ground,  in  order  to  preserve 
consistency,  would  be  obliged  to  admit  the 
following  general  proposition.  We  are 
alloiwed  to  offer  as  true  any  supposition 
not  directly  contradicted  by  the  sacred 
writer.  If  this  is  to  be  allowed,  then  we 
can  easily  prove  that  our  first  parents  had 
permission  to  eat  flesh,  since  the  Almighty, 
when  indicating  what  was  to.  he  their  food. 
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did  not  prohibit  the  use  of  flesh.  Then 
too  the  adrocate  for  polygamy  can  find 
authority  for  the  custom,  since  the  com- 
mand to  man^  to  leave  father  and  mother 
and  cleave  to  his  wife,  does  not  prohibit 
him  from  cleaving  to  another  wife  at  the 
same  time.  Divested  of  extraneous  mat- 
ter^ the  argument  stands  thus.  Geology 
asserts  that  a  long  interval  elapsed  be- 
tween the  creation  of  matter  and  the  work 
of  the  six  days,  and  in  proof  thereof  offers 
first,  the  silence  of  the  sacred  historian, 
but  this  can  prove  nothing  beyond  the  bare 
possibility  of  the  thing,  and  that  is  no 
proof  of  its  actual  occurrence  or  of  its  pro- 
bability. We  are  next  referred  to  certain 
facts  in  the  physical  world  as  proof,  but 
this  supposition  of  a  long  interval  has  been 
invented  expressly  to  account  for  these 
facts,  and  surely  one  can  not  appeal  to  the 
facts  as  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  supposi- 
tion. 

Apart  from  this  view  there  is  another, 
and  we  had  almost  said  an  obviously  fatal 
objection  to  the  supposition,  forgetting 
how  easily  unfettered  conjecture  can  over- 
come all  difficulties.  The  necessity  for 
the  long  interval  of  time  preceding  the 
creation  of  man  arises  from  the  muUipii- 
city  and  the  character  of  the  fossils  found 
imbedded  in  regular  stratified  deposits. 
Remains  typical  of  all  the  forms  of  animal 
life  are  thus  found  from  the  most  rudi- 
mentary to  the  most  perfect.  Enough  is 
known  of  their  structure  and  their  habits 
to  show  that  the  physical  conditions  re- 
quired for  the  existence  of  the  animals 
whose  remains  are  thus  preserved,  were 
the  same  as  those  now  required  for  cor- 
responding tribes.  Among  other  condi- 
tions it  can  not  be  denied  that  light  must 
have  been  indispensable.  Corresponding 
tribes  of  existing  animals  could  not  live  in 
a  world  totally  destitute  of  light,  neither 
could  their  predecessors.  But  the  long 
interval  required  to  explain  the  gradual 
deposition  of  these  fossiliferous  strata  is 
assumed  to  have  occurred  before  light  had 
been  created^  while  '*  the  earth  was  void 
and  empty^  and  darkneM  was  upon  the 


face  of  the  deep."  Any  interval  at  this 
period,  whether  instantaneous  or  endur- 
ing for  thousands  of  years,  must  be  an 
interval  of  total  darkness,  since  it  was  not 
until  afterwards  that  God  said  ''Fiat lux." 
'  To  a  straightforward  matter  of  fact  mind 
this  difficulty  might  seem  to  be  decisive. 
But  infinite  are  the  resources  of  science. 
Were  we  permitted  to  personify  her  and 
liken  her  to  any  thing  human,  we  would 
select  an  East  Indian  rogue  stripped  and 
oiled,  and  ready  for  a  nocturnal  adven- 
ture— the  fellow  may  possibly  be  caught, 
but  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  bold  him. 
How  think  you,  gentle  reader,  geologist 
provide  for  these  few  thousands  or  mil- 
lions of  years  before  God  made  light  ?  In 
the  simplest  possible  way  each  man  makes 
for  himself  as  much  as  he  wants ;  as  a 
doctor's  prescription  would  say,  he  takei 
a  quantum  sufificit,  and,  what  is  more, 
when  he  has  done  with  the  light,  he  pou 
it  out  again.  So  that  when  God  wanii 
light  it  is  reproduced,  in  the  language  of 
Dr.  Wiseman.  To  attempt  to  show  the 
true  character  of  such  a  grave  absurdity, 
so  manifestly  containing  within  itself  its 
own  refutation,  would  appear  to  us  like 
committing  an  equal  absurdity.  In  thb 
matter,  as  in  several  others^  if  conjecture 
is  right,  Moses  is  wrong. 

If  these  words,  "And  God  said.  Be 
light  made,  and  light  was  made,"  are 
understood  to  mean  that  light  was  made 
at  that  time,  they  convey  a  falsehood, 
since  light  had  existed  for  thousands  of 
years  before.  But  those  words  do  mean 
that  light  was  then  made,  therefore  they 
are  false. 

The  objections  made  by  Protestants 
themselves  to  the  unwarrantable  liberties 
taken  by  some  with  the  sacred  text  have 
made  later  writers  more  cautious,  and 
there  is  manifested  now  a  strong  dispo- 
sition to  evade  as  much  as  possible  all 
discussions  that  threaten  to  bring  out  in 
too  bold  relief  any  conflicting  claims  of 
science  and  Scripture.  Of  course  some 
stress  is  laid  upon  any  points  of  agree- 
ment,  real  or  fanciful,  that  may  serve  to 
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the  fears  of  the  few  who  do  Dot 
er  it  polite  to  contradict  the  AI- 
r  too  flatly.  At  times  a  still  more 
t  course  is  adopted,  by  preserving 
iect  silence  on  all  perplexing  sub- 
Histories  of  the  earth  have  been 
ted,  wherein  it  would  seem  the 
B  deemed  it  unimportant  to  intro- 
rhat  God  has  revealed  in  relation 
jwn  work.  St.  Paul  taught  that  it 
faith  we  understand  that  the  world 
amed  by  ilie  word  of  God,"  but  the 
1  aposilps  of  science  have  an- 
?d  that  they  are  "  able  to  declare 
rks,  and  to  search  out  his  glorious 
Writers  are  to  be  found  who  pro- 
confine  their  views  and  specula- 
3  the  existing  condition  of  things, 
ndertake  to  investigate  merely  the 
es  which  have  given  to  our  planet 
sent  surface,  who  wish  to  go  no 
back  than  merely  to  consider  what 
iately  preceded  our  own  geological 
and  who  expresi^ly  disclaim  all 
on  of  meddling  with  cosmogony, 
it  has  been  shown  that  the  present 
f  things  was  probably  preceded  by 
r  similar  in  all  important  respects, 
ifTering,  perchance,  principally  in 
ative  extent  and  relative  position  of 
id  and  water.  Admitting  all  this, 
y  then  ask  what  preceded  that  par- 
condition  of  things,  and  the  answer 
e  anoilier  closely  resembling  it,  and 
way  we  go  backwards,  rather  in- 
inately.  According  to  this  doctrine, 
vorld  ever  had  a  beginning,  it  must 
ome  from  the  hands  of  its  Maker 
much  in  the  state  it  now  appears, 
lO  provision  is  made  for  any  other 
'  except  a  greater  or  less  alteration 
relative  extent  and  position  of  land 
Iter.  No  explanation  can  be  ad- 
as  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
t  order  of  things,  unless  it  will 
r  apply  to  any  and  all  preceding 
'  states  of  our  planet.  Then  we 
avoidably  carried  back  to  the  crea- 
nd  we  shall  have  the  same  battles 
t  over  agaia  in  determining  the 


time  that  can  be  spared  forcompleliDg  the 
several  catastrophes ;  or  without  going  m 
far  back,  if  the  adyocates  for  this  yiew 
intimate  at  the  outset,  as  Mr.  Lyell  does, 
that  a  few  hundred  thousand  years  will 
be  required  to  enable  them  to  do  their 
work  properly,  we  would  say  lo  them  we 
know  a  workman  who  has  accomplished 
the  task  in  much  less  time,  Him  of  whom 
it  is  said,  *^  dixit  et  facta  sunt."  "  With- 
out unlimited  time,"  say  geologists,  *'  we 
can  not  explain  any  thing,  and  therefore 
we  must  have  time."  If  a  system  can  be 
constructed  which  will  stand  the  scrutiny 
when  tried  by  those  simple  rules  of  logic 
daily  applied  in  the  ordinary  concerns  of 
life,  to  separate  truth  from  fallacy,  proba- 
bility from  conjecture,  we  will  be  the  first 
I  to  adopt  it;  but  if  it  fails  in  the  trials 
i  away  with  it ;  the  more  plausible  it  may 
be,  the  more  dangerous  it  is.  Let  scien- 
tific men  frankly  admit  their  inability  to 
decide  such  subjects  with  their  present 
data ;  let  them  leave  these  questions  for 
future  generations,  and  expend  their  in- 
tellectual energies  upon  topics  more  within 
their  reach,  and  of  more  practical  import- 
ance. 

We  admit  that  all  the  assumptions  de- 
manded by  geology,  in  regard  to  the  time 
required  for  the  formation  of  the  world, 
are  fully  conceded  by  a  few  Catholic 
commentators  and  living  writers  of  high 
reputation.  Whether  these  authors  have 
been  led  into  dangerous  errors  or  not,  is 
not  for  a  mere  layman  to  decide.  We 
could  not  venture  to  sit  in  judgment  on 
such  distingiiiiihed  scholars,  and  we  leave 
them  to  be  judged  by  their  peers.  Yet 
we  may  be.  permitted  to  contribute  some 
few  facts  and  arguments  which  seem 
necessary  to  enable  any  one  to  determine 
how  far  the  concessions  of  these  writers 
have  been  safe  and  proper,  and  how  far 
they  have  been  unwise  and  illogical.  In 
all  ages  unyielding  and  arrogant  preten- 
sion, if  maintained  with  persevering  skill, 
has  generally  accomplished  its  object- 
While  the  half  learned  are  convinced, 
and  the  better  informed  silent  from  un- 
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willingness  to  make  themselves  conspicu- 
ous, the  good  natured  and  charitable,  for 
the  sake  of  peace,  giye  up  all  that  is  de- 
manded. This  seems  to  us  the  true 
history  of  all  the  concessions  that  Catho- 
lic theologians  have  ever  made  to  the 
demands  of  geology.  They  have  been 
too  charitable  to  suspect  the  total  absence 
of  all  proof  for  hypotheses  which  have  so 
long  been  claimed,  as  clearly  and  conclu- 
sively proved.  Mons.  Genoude  and  Dr. 
Wiseman  both  admit  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  any  one  from  considering  the  six 
days  of  creation  as  six  undefined  epochs, 
or  from  supposing  an  undefined  period 
intervening  l)elween  the  ** beginning" and 
the  commencement  of  the  work  of  the  six 
days.  We  might  argue  briefly  that  both 
these  writers  must  have  been  aware  of  the 
existence  and  of  the  import  of  the  rule  of 
St.  Augustine  for  the  interpretation  of 
Scripture,  and  either  must  have  admiued 
or  denied  its  authority  in  its  plain  and 
obvious  sense.  If  they  admitted  its  au- 
thority in  that  sense,  then  by  their  con- 
cessions to  science  they  convict  them- 
selves, to  say  the  least,  of  rashness.  If 
they  deny  the  authority  of  a  rule  acknow- 
ledged as  valid  by  "  omnes  patres  et  ec- 
clesia,"  then  even  we  might  venture  to 
accuse  them  of  rashness.  Enough  has 
been  said  in  the  preceding  pages,  we 
think,  to  convince  any  unbiassed  mind 
that  the  best,  if  not  the  only  way  to  dis- 
pose of  this  dilemma,  is  to  assert  that  it  is 
no  dilemma,  to  maintain  that  the  writers 
acknowledged  the  rule,  but  did  not  un- 
derstand it  in  the  sense  we  do.  We  have 
already  given  reasons  why  tlio  rule  must 
be  taken  in  its  plain  and  obvious  sense, 
or  wholly  rejected,  but  we  will  now  con- 
sider for  a  moment  the  apparently  in- 
evitable consequences  of  admitting  any 
modified  interpretation.  Lei  us  then  sup- 
pose a  writer  attaches  to  this  rule  some 
meaning,  which  enables  him  to  under- 
stand the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation 
and  formation  of  the  world  in  a  metaphor- 
ical sense,  and  thus  permits  him  to  con- 
cede to  science  what  the  two  authors 


above  mentioned  have  conceded.  Wt 
would  say  to  him,  if  we  allow  yon  to 
interpret  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  me^ 
aphorically,  you  can  not  deny  ns  the 
privilege  of  interpreting  the  seventh  chap- 
ter in  the  same  manner.  We  can  bring 
unanswerable  geological  arguments  to 
prove  the  physical  impossibility  of  the 
universality  of  the  Noachian  deluge.  It 
is  true,  "  Moses  could  not  have  used 
stronger  or  more  energetic  language,  had 
he  wished  to  express  its  universality,  than 
we  find  that  he  does  use;"  yet,  opposed 
by  the  legitimate  deductions  of  geology, 
the  language  of  inspiration  can  only  be 
understood  in  a  metaphorical  sense.  If 
science  is  permitted  to  interpret  the  one 
chapter  metapliorically,  who  is  to  prevent 
her  from  interpreting  the  other  in  the 
same  way ;  and  what  can  be  found  to 
prevent  such  interpretation,  if  we  reject 
the  rule  of  iSt.  Augustine,  taken  in  its 
plain  and  obvious  sense  ?  Without  this 
rule,  or  with  it,  if  taken  in  the  modified 
sense  required  for  such  metaphorical  in- 
terpretation of  the  Mosaic  account  of  the 
creation,  what  answer  could  be  given  to 
those  who  claim  the  right  to  interpret 
as  they  please  whatsoever  they  find  in 
holy  writ  that  may  appear  more  intelli- 
gible if  taken  metaphorically,  than  if  taken 
in  a  proper  and  literal  sense?  These  are 
questions  that  should  be  answered  by 
those  who  defend  the  position  to  which 
we  object.  It  would  be  childish  to  say 
we  will  understand  the  rule  in  one  way 
for  one  chapter,  and  in  another  way  for 
another  cliapter  ;  whatever  rule  we  adopt 
must  be  universal.  If  we  make  the  modi* 
fied  rule  universal,  then  the  argument 
may  be  thus  stated. 

The  words  of  Srripture  must  be  taken 
and  explained  in  the  proper  and  literal 
sense,  when  nothing  follows  from  them, 
so  taken,  either  false,  absurd,  &c.  &c. 

But  geology  has  proved  that  the  proper 

and  literal  sense  of  the  Mosaic  account  of 

the   formation   of  the   world  is   absurd; 

:    therefore  we  are  permitted  to  take  that 

I   account  in  a  metaphorical  sense.     Bat 
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geology  has  also  proved  that  the  proper 
and  literal  sense  of  the  Mosaic  account  of 
the  deluge  of  Noah  is  absurd^  therefore 
we  are  permitted  to  take  that  account  in 
a  metaphorical  sense. 

If  Moses^  when  describing  the  deluge, 
means  to  describe  it  as  an  universal  deluge, 
be  falsifies  the  truth,  since  geology  has 
proved  it  could  not  have  been  universal. 
But  the  language  of  Moses  can  not  be 
understood  in  any  other  sense,  therefore 
he  falsifies  the  truth. 

These  conclusions  appear  to  us  inevi- 
table, if  we  follow  those  who  allow  geolo- 
gistii  to  affix  their  own  meaning  to  the 
words  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis.  Nor 
do  we  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  show 
them,  from  their  own  premises,  that  con- 
sistency requires  them  to  admit  as  true  all 
the  marvels  of  that  most  marvellous  work, 
the  Vestiges  of  Creation.  To  those  who 
consider  this  earth  only  in  relation  to  its 
mass,  and  man  only  in  relation  to  the 
brief  term  of  his  earthly  existence,  our 
views  upon  these  scientific  subjects  may 
be  quite  unintelligible,  or,  perchance, 
qnite  ridiculous.  The  influence  of  a  nar- 
row and  contracted  estimate  of  the  grand 
scheme  of  creation  is  not  only  apparent 
among  the  few  who  openly  avow  it,  but 
oftentimes  covertly  directs  the  reasoning 
of  those  who  would  indignantly  resent 
the  imputation  of  such  sentiments.  The 
sole  end  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  so 
far  as  man  can  see,  was  to  serve  as  a  hab- 
itation for  the  human  race;  the  sole  end 
of  the  creation  of  man  was  to  love  and 
serve  his  Creator.  To  discuss  the  ques- 
tion of  the  formation  of  the  world,  and 
purposely  keep  out  of  sight  the  end  of  its 
creation,  would  seem  to  be  most  unphi- 
bsophical.  If  we  reject  all  such  super- 
natural and  spiritual  relations  of  our  planet, 
we  shall  have  nothing  left  but  the  mere 
physical  relations,  and  then,  in  the  words 
of  Mr.  Locke,  **  if  we  see  but  in  part,,  and 
know  but  in  part,  it  is  no  wonder  we  con- 
elnde  not  right  from  our  partial  views." 
''Whence  is  it  supposed,"  asks  Mr. 
Qenoude,  **  thai  Qod  etttems  things  onlf 


in  proportion  to  their  mans?  Man,  capa- 
ble of  knowing  and  loving  God,  is,  with- 
out doubt,  greater  in  his  eyes  than  all 
those  immense  bodies  that  roll  througb 
the  celestial  space.  Religion  teaches  us^ 
and  a  thousand  prodigies  assure  os,  that 
our  globe  has  been  sanctified  by  the  pre- 
sence and  sacrifice  of  a  man-God;  that 
from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun  the 
divine  sacrifice  is,  and  will  be  offered  until 
the  end  of  the  world ;  that  th^  Son  of  God 
must  again  descend  upon  it  at  the  end  of 
time,  in  order  to  receive  into  his  glory  the 
whole  church  sanctified  by  his  blood. 
Now  those  supernatural  wonders,  of  which 
our  earth  must  be  the  theatre,  give  to  it  a 
prerogative  nothing  could  ever  equal,"' 

The  errors  into  which  Protestant  geolo- 
gists have  been  led  need  not  surprise  us 
until  one  error  ceases  to  lead  to  another. 
Their  false  conclusions  seem  to  flow  natiK 
rally  and  necessarily  from  the  partial  views 
and  imperfect  data  which  they  adopt  as 
the  basis  of  their  reasoning.  When  men 
throw  off  all  allegiance  to  that  divinely 
constituted  authority  whose  peculiar  pre^ 
rogative  it  is  to  guard  the  word  and  reveal  ^ 
the  will  of  God,  they  have  no  longer  any 
safeguard  against  delusion.  Without  faith 
their  boasted  reasoning  powers  readily 
lead  them  astray,  and  the  more  implicitly 
they  rely  upon  themselves,  the  more 
widely  are  they  likely  to  wander,  not  only 
in  theology,  but  in  science,  and  on  every 
topic  where  the  human  intellect  is  com- 
peted to  search  for  the  grain  of  wheat  in 
the  bushel  of  chaff,  until  at  last  they  lose 
themselves,  rambling,  perchance,  in  the 
empyrean  of  some  nebulous  hypothesis.. 
To  examine  revelation  for  the  express 
purpose  of  making  it  conform  to  previ- 
ously adopted  opinions,  seems  to  us  not 
the  most  likely  way  to  ascertain  the  true 
meaning  of  its  Author..  St.  Hilary  says : 
'^He  only  reads  with  profit  who  expects 
the  sense  of  the  things  said  from  the  words, 
and  does  not  impose  it  upon  them ;  who 
does  not  force  that  to  seem  to  be  contained 
in  the  words,  which,  before  reading,  he 
had  presomed  was  to  be  tudentood." 
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What  more  powerful  means  can  be 
foand  to  destroy  all  reverence  for  the  word 
of  God  than  to  accustom  ourselves  to 
weigh,  in  our  own  false  balances,  the 
hypotheses  of  science  against  the  words 
of  Scripture,  and  at  every  turn  of  the 
beam  to  pronounce  the  sacred  penman 
unreasonable  and  absurd  ?  Who  is  to 
put  limits  to  these  hypotheses  on  their 
application,  if  all  are  allowed  the  right  to 
interpret  for  themselves?  There  should 
be  some  means  to  arrest  the  evil,  and  in 
these  remarks  it  has  been  our  object  to 
direct  attention  to  what  seems  to  us  the 
roost  simple  and  the  most  effectual  for  the 
purpose.  In  this  application  of  the  rule 
of  St.  Augustine,  taken  in  its  plain  and 
obvious  sense,  as  sanctioned  by  the  most 
illustrious  doctors  of  the  church  for  so 
many  centuries,  we  have  a  touchstone  to 
distinguish,  in  all  these  questions,  truth 
and  its  counterfeit  presentment. 

Our  former  remarks  upon  this  subject 
having  been  noticed  in  sundry  friendly 
criticisms,  we  have  here  endeavored  to  re- 
ply to  all  the  objections  that  have  come  to 
our  knowledge,  without  particularizing 
the  sources  whence  they  emanated.  Our 
wish  having  been  to  overturn  the  reason- 
ing of  our  opponents,  if  possible,  without 
disturbing  their  individual  equilibrium. 
There  is,  however,  one  objection  to  which 
we  have  not  adverted,  and  which,  imply- 
ing the  grave  charge  of  dishonest  argu- 
mentation, should  not  be  passed  over  in 
silence.  It  has  been  said  we  have  not 
done  justice  to  science  in  our  former  arti- 
cle, inasmuch  as  we  did  not  represent  our 
geological  opponent  sufficiently  orthodox 
in  his  views,  and  that  we  made  him  ap- 
pear as  one  ''more  determined  to  hold 
to  the  truth'  of  his  science  in  defiance  of 
revelation,  than  to  reconcile  the  specula- 
tions of  geology  with  the  written  word." 
As  we  profess  to  draw  from  nature,  we 
have  merely  to  copy  the  original  as  accu- 
ntely  as  possibly,  and  this  we  claim  k) 
have  done,  indoed  the  very  objection  made 
is  but  a  compliment  to  our  skill  and  fidel- 
ity. That  the  piclore  ia  not  pseniev,  su  tely 


should  not  be  imputed  to  us  as  a  fault. 
We  admit,  and,  at  the  same  time,  regret 
that  geologists  are  seldom  orthodox;  nor 
do  we  see  any  remedy,  except  to  hand 
them  over  to  our  theological  friends  to  be 
converted  to  the  one  true  faith,  and  then, 
with  the  help  of  St.  Augustine,  we  do  not 
doubt  they  may  easily  be  reclaimed  from 
their  errors.     But  so  long  as  they  hate 
not    faith,  they   lack  the    indispensable 
preparative  for  human  knowledge,  and 
we  can  do  nothing  with  them.     For  the 
benefit  of  those  who  could  find  neither 
facts  nor  arguments  in  our  former  article, 
we  have  taken  the  trouble  here  to  reduce 
our  reasoning,  at  times,  to  the  syllogistic 
form,  that  they  may  have  something  tan- 
gible to  demolish.      Every  thing  herein 
offered  as  fact,  we  will  endeavor  to  estab- 
lish by  unequivocal  proof,  if  this  should 
be  necessary,  and  every  thing  offered  as 
argument  we  will  endeavor  to  substan- 
tiate, if  attacked  in  the  proper  spirit;  or, 
failing  in  either,  we  arc  satisfied  to  abide 
the  result.    The  views  we  have  expressed 
have  been  adopted  only  on  conviction  of 
their  truth,  we  are  ready  to  abandon  them 
when  convicted  of  error.    The  same  as- 
sumf,lions  heretofore  made  will  again  be 
found  in  this  article,  and  lest  any  of  our 
critics  should  be  startled  out  of  their  pro- 
priety  by  the   accidental   discovery,  we 
will  here  explicitly  acknowledge  them. 

We  assume  that  the  rule  of  St.  Augus- 
tine for  the  interpretation  of  Scripture 
must  be  understood  in  its  plain  and  ob- 
vious sense,  and  must  he  obeyed.  It  must 
be  obeyed  in  its  obvious  sense,  in  some 
modified  sense,  or  else  wholly  rejected. 
No  Catholic  theologian  dare  reject  it,  as 
there  is  not  the  slightest  authority  that  we 
can  find  for  taking  it  in  a  modified  sense 
except  what  is  furnished  by  the  bad  ex- 
ample of  some  few  who  neglect  it  without 
adverting  to  it. 

We  assume  that  we  know  the  ordinary 
meaning  of  all  ordinary  English  words, 
and,  therefore,  can  determine  the  proper 
literal  meaning  of  the  first  chapter  of 
GeDesiS)  Of  at  least  so  much  of  it  ts  to 
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'  most  unequivocally  that  if  taken 
literally  it  is  totally  irreconcilable 
ail  approved  modern  systems  of  ge- 

e  assume  what  geologists  themselves 
t,  that  their  science  contradicts  the 
er  literal  Mosaic  account  ofthe  forma- 
3f  the  world,  and  of  the  deluge.  By 
agists  we  mean  practical  men,  those 
have  studied  geology  in  the  field,  and 
nerely  in  the  closet, 
word  of  apology,  and  we  have  done. 


The  occasional  repetitions  in  the  preced- 
ing pages  we  regret,  but  could  not  well 
avoid.  We  have  been  obliged  to  follow 
wheresoever  led  by  the  arguments  we 
have  been  attacking,  and  if  at  times  we 
have  retraced  again  and  again  the  same 
path,  it  has  been  because  our  opponents 
have  exhibited  those  staunch  disputative 
powers  commemorated  by  the  poet : 

<*  Etco  though  yanquiihed  they  could  argue  ttiU." 

A. 


INFANT  BAPTISM. 
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ffer  little  children  to  come  to  me,  and  forbid  them  not :  fbr  of  raeh  Is  the  kingdom  of  God.''~Jtforib  x,  14. 

We  never  mourn  when  early  flowers 

Fresh  from  their  stems  are  torn, 
To  fling  their  sweets  o*er  festal  bowers, 

Or  bloom,  by  beauty  worn; 
For  who  could  shed  a  tear  above 
Their  destiny  of  joy  and  love  ? 

We  never  mourn  when  ftom  the  mine 

Rich  gems  are  torn  away, 
To  sparkle  on  some  princely  shrine, — 

Stars  in  the  light  of  day, — 
For  feel  we  not  this  lot  to  be 
Better  than  dark  obscurity  ? 

We  never  mourn  when  ocean's  caves 

Are  searched  for  treasures  rare; 
Nor  weep  the  trophies,  from  its  waves. 

The  diver's  hand  may  tear ; 
For  know  we  not  that  fate  will  throw 
Around  them  here  a  brighter  glow  ? 

Then  o^er  the  bud  which  soft  reposed, 

In  purity  arrayed, 
With  all  its  tender  leaflets  closed 

Within  affection's  shade, — 
Why  should  we  mourn,  who  know  twas  riven 
From  earthy  t»  fbed  its  tweeli  in  heaven  ? 
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Why  tlMmld  we  monrn,  wbo  know  lo  well 

Oar  gtm  will  ihiiie  on  high. 
Where  light,  and  atan,  and  angela  dwell 

Beneath  the  bolt  ete^ 
Adding  its  laitre  to  the  race 
Of  cherubim— God's  throne  to  grace  ? 

Why  should  we  mourn  the  doom  that  wrests 

From  life*s  tumultuous  wave, 
The  treasure  dearest  to  our  breasts, 

Convinced  our  pearl  'twill  save 
From  the  dread  sea  of  earthly  wo, 
Whose  troubled  billows  ceaseless  flow  ? 

The  faith  is  ours,  which  teacheth  hope 

To  hearts  by  sorrow  riven ; 
For  have  we  not  the  means  that  ope 

The  golden  gates  of  heaven ; 
The  MERCY  which,  to  save,  bath  sent 
Each  high  and  holy  sacrament  ? 

We  know  that,  washed  as  she  hath  been 

Before  the  sacred  shrine, 
Her  spirit  is  released  from  sin. 

Through  love  and  grace  divine ; 
The  sign  upon  her  brow  iippressed, 
Admits  our  cherub  'midst  the  blest  I 

Those  words  of  faith,  that  act  of  love, 

The  promise  will  obtain, 
And  Rose  within  the  courts  above 

Will  brightly  bloom  again ; 
For  Christ  the  solemn  pledge  hath  given, 
«« Baptism  makes  us  heirs  of  heaven." 

Sweet  babe !  we  shed  no  tear  upon 

The  grave  wherein  you  rest. 
Nor  mourn  that  death  hath  early  won 

Your  union  with  the  blest ; 
But  see  you  in  that  brighter  sphere. 
Adorned  with  graces,  sweet  and  rare. 

We  know  that  midst  the  glorious  band 

Of  souls  that  still  surround 
The  holy  throne,— *tis  yours  to  stand, 

And  hallelujahs  sound ; 
We  mourn  not,  then,  the  spirit  given 

Thus  early  to  the  joys  of  heaven.  Mo'iKA. 
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PofjPtr  of  the  priest  tofors'ive  sins.  Banner 
of  the  Cross ;  Philadflphia,  February 
21.  18^W. 

I  IS  an  unfortunate  circum- 
!  stance  for  the  adversaries 
'  ofiheCaiholic church, that 
ihey  can  scarcely  assail 
any  oneaiticleof  our  faith 
without  finding:  themselves 
leagued  in  a  common  cau'^e  with  infidelity. 
This  is  the  case  particularly  when  any 
question  is  raised  ahoui  the  sacrament  of 
penance,  and  the  power  frranled  by  Christ 
to  his  ministers  on  earth  to  forgive  and  re- 
tain sins.  Whilst  the  infidels  of  France 
•re  publishing  the  most  infamous  pro- 
dacttons  on  this  subject,  American  as  well 
as  European  Protestants  run  to  their  aid, 
nnintentionally  we  hope,  and  endeavor 
to  prove  that  the  priest  possesses  no  such 
power.  This  is  the  import  of  a  certain 
extract  from  the  Church  Magazine,  Lon- 
don, 1839,  inserted  in  the  columns,  and 
highly  praised  by  the  editor  of  the  Banner 
tfthe  Cross,  On  what  leal  ground,  and 
irith  what  prudence,  justice,  and  truth 
'his  praise  has  been  so  liberally  bestowed, 
B^ill  be  seen  in  the  course  of  our  remarks. 
Sut  before  entering  upon  the  subject,  we 
Bust  thank  our  neighbor  for  theopportu- 
liiy  he  has  afforded  us  of  setting  him  right 
3n  this  important  topic. 

To  confine  ourselves  to  the  present 
question  concerning  the  absolving  power 
3f  priests;  if  the  author  of  the  Church  J\Iau;~ 
azine,  and  the  editor  of  the  Banner  of  the 
Cross,  had  contented  themselves  with  as- 
serting that  the  ministers  of  the  Episcopa- 
lian or  any  other  Protestant  denomination 
have  no  warrant  or  authority  whatever  to 
forgive  and  to  retain  sins,  far  from  com- 
plaining of  the  position  assumed,  we 
woaid  readily  concur  in  maintaining  it. 


For  the  possession  of  such  an  authority 
requires,  in  the  first  place,  a  valid  ordina- 
tion, and,  secondly,  a  divine  commission 
received  from  Christ  through  the  apostles 
and  their  successors,  both  of  which  are 
wanting  among  Protestants.  But  when 
it  is  question  of  those  to  whom  it  was  said 
in  the  persons  of  the  first  disciples:  "Re- 
ceive ye  the  Holy  Ghost :  whose  sins  you 
shall  forgive,  they  are  forgiven  them  ;"• 
and  *<  Behold,  I  am  with  you  all  days, 
even  to  the  consummation  of  the  world  ;"t 
in  other  words,  when  it  is  question  of 
Catholic  bishops  and  priests,  the  case  is 
altogether  different,  and  for  this  reason  we 
shall  express  ourselves  freely  on  the  pro- 
position put  forth  by  the  Banner  of  the 
Cross. 

The  author  enters  immediately  upon 
the  subject  by  quoting  the  following  Scrip- 
tural passages : 

"  Scriptures. — God  who  forgiveth  all 
thine  iniquities.  Ps.  ciii,  3.  If  thou.  Lord, 
shouldst  mark  iniquities,  O  Lord,  who  shall 
stand  7  But  there  is  forgiveness  with  thee, 
that  thou  niayest  be  feared.  Ps.  cxxx,  3,  4. 
To  the  Lord  our  God  belong  mercies  and 
forgivenesses,  though  we  have  rebelled 
against  him.  Daniel  ix,  9.  Who  can  for- 
prive  sins  but  God  alone?  Mark  ii,  7. 
Ilim  (Jesus)  hath  God  exalted  with  his 
right  hand,  to  be  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour, 
for  to  give  repfntance  to  Israel,  and  for- 
giveness of  sins.  Acts  v,  31.  In  whom 
(Christ)  we  have  redemption  through  his 
blood,  the  fomiveness  of  sins,  according 
to  the  riches  of  his  grace.  Ephes.  i,  7.  In 
whom  (Christ)  we  have  redemption 
through  his  blood,  even  the  forgiveness  of 
sins.  Col.  i,  1 4.  The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ 
his  Son  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin.  1  John 
i,  7.  I,  even  1  am  he  that  blotteth  out  thy 
transgressions  for  mine  own  sake,  and 
will  not  remember  thy  sins.  Isai.  xiiii, 
25.  Who  is  a  God  like  unto  thee,  that 
pardoneth  iniquity?  Micah  vii,  18." — 
Church  Ma'razine. 


*Johnxz,S2,23. 


tMatt.  zxviil,  20. 
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Thus  we  are  given  to  understand  (not 
bjr'the  Holy  Scripture,  but  by  the  London 
Church  Mtu!azifu)  that  there  is  and  can 
be  no  forgiving  power  among  men ,  as  such 
a  power  essentially  resides  in  God  alone. 

Before  we  come  to  a  direct  and  positive 
refutation  of  this  extraordinary  reasoning, 
we  should  like  to  know  what  answer  our 
Anglican  divine  would  give  to  a  similar 
argument,  if  urged  against  baptism,  the 
efficacy  and  necessity  of  which  we  sup- 
pose"* him  to  admit.  Put  the  case  that  he 
is  assailed  in  this  way :  the  remission  of 
sins  in  baptism  essentially  belongs  to  God 
alone,  for  the  Scripture  says :  "  He  it  is 
(Christ)  that  baptizeih  with  the  Holy 
Ghost."t  "  He  saved  us  by  the  laver  of 
regeneration,  and  renovation  of  the  Holy 
Ghosl."t  "  Christ  loved  the  church,  and 
delivered  himself  up  for  it,  that  he  might 
sanctify  it,  cleansing  it  by  the  laver  of 
water  in  the  word  of  life."  ^  Therefore,  as 
the  adversary  of  baptism  would  conclude, 
no  human  being  has  any  right  or  power 
to  baptize.  There  is  hardly  a  doubt  but 
our  Episcopalian  opponent  would  givethe 
following  answc^r:  It  is  true,  God  alone, 
by  his  supreme  power  and  llie  operation 
of  his  grace,  forgives  sins  in  baptism. 
Yet  he  would  have  men  to  be  his  ministers 
in  the  conferring  of  this  great  sacrament 
of  regeneration,  and  to  concur,  as  active 
instruments,  in  the  production  of  its  in- 
ward effects,  by  baptizing  in  his  name. 

Now  this  is  exactly  the  answer  which 
the  Catholic  would  urge  for  the  sacra- 
ment of  penance  and  the  power  of  priests 
in  reference  to  sins  commiiled  alter  bap- 
tism, as  may  be  easily  inferred  from  the 
formula  of  absolution  which  is  every 
where  used  by  Catholic  bisiiops  and  priests 
in  these  words :  *'  Ovr  Lard  Jesus  Christ 
absolve  thee,  and  I,  by  his  authority,  ahi^oU'e 
thee,  in  the  first  place,  from  every  bond 

^Should  onr  supposition,  howcTcr  charitable, 
be  groaiitllefis,  and  consequently  leave  no  room 
for  retort,  we  beg  to  remark  that  all  our  suhse- 
qaont  arzunients  are  entirely  independent  of  it, 
and,  without  it,  preserve  all  their  strength,  as 
every  attentive  reader  will  easily  perceive. 

t  John  i,  33.       t  Tit.  iii,  5.       §  £ph.  25,  26. 


of  excommunication  or  interdict,  as  far  as 
I  have  power  and  thou  hast  need :  in  the 
next  place,  I  absolve  thee  from  thy  mu, 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Som, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Amen.*'  This 
short  formula  evidently  shows  that  the 
Catholic  church  intends  to  exercise  no 
other  power  than  that  granted  by  Christ, 
and  in  no  other  way  than  in  the  name  and 
by  the  authority  of  God  clearly  expressed 
no  less  than  three  times,  and  hence  the 
difficulty  raised  by  the  author  of  the 
Church  Magazine  is  already  reduced  to 
nothing  for  want  of  solid  ground  and  pro- 
per application. 

The  writer,  moreover,  by  addacing 
among  other  passages  the  7th  verse  ofthe 
2d  chapter  of  St.  Mark,  betrays  and  defeats 
his  own  cause.  In  fact,  this  verse  is  not 
properly  a  Scriptural  text,  but  a  sentence 
uttered  by  certain  scribes,  and  related  by 
the  evangelist.  It  does  not  contain  the 
words  of  Christ,  but  those  9f  his  enemies, 
to  whom  he  administered  a  well  merited 
rebuke,  and  whom  he  refuted  by  a  splendid 
miracle,  showing  that  he  had,  even  as  the 
Son  of  man,  power  on  earth  to  forgive 
sins.  "  Some  of  the  scribes  were  sitting 
there,  and  thinking  in  their  hearts :  Who 
can  forgive  sins  but  God  only  ?  And  Jesus 
presently,  knowing  in  his  spirit  that  they 
so  thought  within  themselves,  saith  to 
them :  Why  think  you  these  things  in 
your  hearts  ?  Which  is  easier,  to  say  to 
the  sick  of  the  palsy  :  Thy  sins  are  for- 
given thee,  or  to  say :  Arise,  take  up  thy 
bed  and  walk  ?  But  that  you  may  know 
that  th*  Son  of  man  hath  power  on  earth  t6 
forgive  sins,  (he  saith  to  the  sick  of  the 
palsy,)  I  say  to  thee:  Arise,  take  up  thy 
bed,  and  go  thy  way  into  thy  house.  And 
immediately  he  arose,  and,  taking  up  his 
bed,  went  his  way  in  the  sight  of  all."* 
This  fact  presented,  not  in  a  mutilated 
state,  but  fully  as  it  is  related  in  the  Gos- 
pel, instead  of  serving  as  a  proof,  leads  to 
a  perfect  refutation  of  our  opponent's  doc- 
trine. 

•Mark  ii,  6-12. 
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It  is  indeed  true^  aud  Catholics  no  less 
than  Protestants  admit  that  the  primary, 
independent^  and  sovereign  power  of  for- 
giving sins  essentially  resides  in  God 
mione.  But  if  the  Almighty  is  pleased  to 
exercise  it  through  the  ministry  of  men 
set  apart  by  himself  for  this  purpose,  who 
are  we  to  oppose  him,  and  endeavor  to 
prevent  him  from  doing  so  ?  The  whole 
question^  therefore,  is  reduced  to  this : 
whether  Christ  really  granted  to  his 
ministers^  that  is^  to  his  apostles  and 
their  successors,  without  restriction  of 
time,  place^  and  persons,  power  on  earth 
to  forgive  sins  in  his  name,  and  by  this 
means  to  apply  the  merits  of  his  passion 
to  the  souls  of  repenting  sinners.  Now 
that  he  has  granted  it,  we  have  a  full  cer- 
tainty from  his  own  solemn  promise  and 
repeated  asseveration. 

We  read  in  one  portion  of  the  Gospel 
that  he  said  to  St.  Peter,  "  I  will  give  to 
thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven ; 
and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind  upon 
earth,  it  shall  be  bound  also  in  heaven ; 
and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  loose  upon 
earthy  it  shall  be  loosed  also  in  heaven."* 
The  emblem  of  the  keys  manifestly  im- 
plies a  full  authority  to  open  and  to  shut 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  while  the  words 
that  follow  still  more  expressly  signify  the 
power  of  removing  all  obstacles  whatever 
that  might  lie  in  the  way  of  salvation,  and 
consequently  the  power  of  remitting  sins^ 
which  are  the  first  and  the  greatest  of  all 
these  obstacles.  The  same  grant  substan- 
tially was  extended  to  all  the  apostles, 
when  our  Lord  said  to  them  :  *^  Amen,  I 
•ay  to  you,  whatsoever  you  shall  bind 
upon  earth  shall  be  bound  also  in  heaven ; 
and  whatsoever  you  shall  loose  upon 
earth,  shall  be  loosed  also  in  heaven."t 
And  again,  in  another  place,  ''As  the 
Father  hath  sent  me,  I  also  send  you. . . . 
Whose  sins  you  shall  forgive,  they  are 
forgiven  them ;  and  whose  you  shall  re- 
tain, they  are  retained."^ 

If   the    adversaries  of  the   absolving 

•  Matth.  xri,  19.  t  Matth.  xviii,  18. 
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power,  after  reading  such  testimonies,  are 
still  unconvinced,  they  must  be  very  ex- 
acting indeed.  Christ  certainly  knew,  at 
least  as  well  as  they  do,  the  force  of  the 
expressions  which  he  used.  If  his  mean- 
ing had  not  been  to  invest  the  priests  of 
the  new  law  with  power  to  forgive  sins, 
he  had  innumerable  words  at  his  com- 
mand to  express  himself  otherwise,  and 
he  never  would  have  said :  "  Whose  sins 
you  shall  forgive,  they  are  forgiven  them ; 
whatsoever  you  shall  loose  upon  earth 
shall  be  loosed  also  in  heaven."  We  are, 
therefore,  not  only  authorized,  but  even 
compelled,  by  the  consideration  of  Christ's 
infinite  wisdom  and  veracity,  to  take  these 
his  expressionsin  their  proper,  literal,  and 
obvious  import ;  nor  have  Protestants  any 
more  right  to  ask  us  why  wc  understand 
them  thus,  than  they  would  have  to  ask  a 
traveller  why  he  follows  the  main  road, 
and  does  not  entangle  himself  in  crooked 
and  thorny  paths.  But  we,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  a  right  to  wonder  at  the 
strange  and  forced  interpretations  which 
our  separated  brethren  choose  to  adopt  on 
this  as  well  as  on  other  points.  We  may 
well  be  allowed  to  express  a  feeling  of 
mingled  surprise  and  indignation  at  the 
bold  confidence  of  a  writer,  who,  having 
undertaken  to  treat  of  the  absolving  power, 
collects  a  multitude  of  Scriptural  texts, 
expressive  of  the  supreme  authority  of 
God,  which  no  one  calls  in  question, 
while  he  carefully  omits  all  those  alluding 
to  the  ministerial  power  of  men,  which  is 
the  very  object  of  the  question  started  by 
himself,  and  which,  contrary  to  the  ex- 
press words  of  Christ,  he  thinks  proper  to 
deny. 

So  much  for  the  complete  failure  of  our 
writer's  attempt  to  disprove,  by  Scripture, 
the  absolving  power  of  priests.  We  shall 
now  examine  whether  he  will  be  more 
successful  in  applying  for  support  to  the 
fathers  of  the  church.  This  is  the  subject 
of  his  second  paragraph. 

"Fa/fcer». — Our  Saviour,  therefore, for- 
giving his  sins,  both  cured  the  man  and 
showed   manifestly   who   himself  was. 
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For^  if  Done  can  forgive  sins  but  God 
alone,  and  our  Lord  did  forgive  thom, 
and  cure  men,  it  is  manifest  that  he  was 
the  Word  of  God  made  the  Son  of  man ; 
and  since^  as  man,  he  feels  compassion 
for  us,  so,  as  God,  he  has  mercy  upon  us, 
and  forgives  us  the  debt  we  owe  to  God 
our  Creator.  Ircmtus  au;ainst  Heretics,  Hb. 
5,  ch.  17.  When  the  Jews,  observing 
only  his  manhood,  and  not  being  yet  per- 
suaded of  his  Deity,  or  that  he  was  the 
Son  of  God,  justly  reasoned  that  a  man 
could  not  forgive  sins,  but  God  only,  he, 
by  his  reply,  that  the  Son  of  man  had 
power  to  forgive  sins,  taught  them  he  was 
that  only  Son  of  man,  predicted  by  Daniel, 
who  received  power  of  judging,  and 
thereby  also  of  iorgivinjr  sins.  TertuUian 
against  J\1ardoii,  lib.  4,  ch.  10.  It  lies  in 
God  alone  to  bestow  the  things  wherein 
the  priests'  service  is  employed.  And 
what  speak  I  of  priests?  Neither  angels 
nor  archangels  can  do  aught  in  those 
things  which  are  given  by  God,  but  the 
Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost 
do  dispense  them  all.  The  priest  lendeth 
-  his  tongue,  and  puttcih  to  his  hand.  His 
part  only  is  to  open  his  mouth,  but  it  is 
God  who  worketh  all.  St.  Ambrose,  8Gih 
Homily." — Church  Mag(nine. 

What  were  the  feelings  of  the  writer  in 
the  Church  Magazine  when  he  penned 
these  lines,  whether  those  of  secret  mis- 
giving, or  unfounded  expectation,  we  can 
not  tell;  but  this  we  will  say,  without 
hesitation,  that  he  has  here  implicated 
himself  in  the  same  fault  which  we  no- 
ticed in  his  quotations  of  Scripture,  that 
of  adducing  texts  of  the  fathers  which 
prove  nothing  in  his  favor,  and  of  omitting 
many  others  in  which  the  Catholic  dogma 
is  clearly  asserted. 

I.  The  three  passages  just  quoted  con- 
tain nothing  of  which  our  opponent  can 
avail  himself  against  us.  In  the  first,  St 
Irenaeus,  from  whose  works  it  is  taken, 
merely  intends  to  show  how  Christ  proved 
his  divinity  against  the  scribes,  who  did 
not  acknowledge  it,  nearly  in  this  manner: 
*'  You  admit  that  God  alone  can  forgive 
sins.  Now,  it  is  certain  that  the  Son  of 
man  (himself)  hath  power  on  earth  to 
forgive  sins,  (and  this  he  soon  proved  by 
working  a  splendid  miracle  in  the  sight  of 
mlL)    Therefore,  the  Son  of  man  is  truly 


God  also."  This  was,  in  fact^  an  exeel- 
lent  argument  ad  hominem  ;  but  it  is  not 
opposed,  in  the  least,  to  another  truth 
equally  certain,  that  our  Lord  attributed 
the  forgiving  power  to  himself,  not  only 
as  God,  but  also  as  man ;  nor  has  St 
Irenxus  said  any  thing  to  the  contrary. 

It  would  be  useless  to  discuss  the  second 
passage  quoted  in  the  extract  from  Ter- 
tuUian. This  passage  has  no  authority 
whatever,  as  it  is  taken  from  the  woik 
against  Marcion,  which  TertuUian  wrote 
after  he  had  become  a  Montanist.  At 
that  time  he  was  no  longer  one  of  the 
fathers,  nor  even  a  member  of  the  church. 
The  Montanists,  it  is  true,  and  Tertuliias 
with  them,  denied  to  bishops  and  priesH 
the  power  of  forgiving  certain  heinooi 
crimes ;  but  we  see  not  what  advantage 
this  can  give  to  the  writer  in  the  Chuiek 
Magazine,  since  the  errors  of  those  sectr 
arians  no  sooner  made  their  appearance 
than  they  were  rejected  and  condemned 
by  the  whole  church,  as  Eusebius  testifies.* 
Thus  the  adversaries  of  the  forgiving 
power  may  have  the  Montanist  TertuUiaa  , 
on  their  side,  but  they  have  the  whale  an- 
cient church  against  them,  which  is  the 
very  reverse  of  what  they  intended  to 
prove. 

As  to  the  text  ascribed  to  St.  Ambrose: 
first,  we  doubt  very  much  whether  it  was 
ever  written  by  that  holy  doctor,  for  it  is 
here  quoted  from  the  eighty-sixth  homily, 
and  there  is  no  set  of  homilies  to  be 
found  among  the  genuine  works  of  St 
Ambrose,  published  by  the  learned  Bene- 
dictines of  St.  Maur,  in  two  folio  volumes. 
After  all,  whether  the  passage  in  question 
was  written  by  St.  Ambrose  or  not,  it 
matters  very  little,  as  it  contains  nothing 
but  what  we  ourselves  have  already  stated, 
and  what  Catholics  universally  admit,  that 
Almighty  God  is  the  primary  cause  of 
forgiveness  and  justification ;  and  2d,  that 
he  makes  use  of  the  ministry,  or  terrtce  of 
the  priest,  to  produce  these  admirable  e^ 
fects,  and  has  attached  them  to  the  words 

•  Ecd.  Hift  b.  T,  A.  17  and  19. 
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of  absolution  proooanced  in  his  name  by 
his  minister. 

Thus,  of  three  passages  adduced  by  our 
opponent,  the  first  proves  nothing  in'  his 
favor ;  the  second  is  rather  against  him, 
as  it  is  drawn  from  the  Montanist  heretics, 
who  were  unanimously  condemned  by  the 
ancient  church;  and  the  third,  whether 
authentic  or  not,  expresses  our  doctrine 
much  more  than  his.  Such  are  the  props 
by  which  he  endeavors  to  sustain  his 
denial  of  the  absolving  power!  What 
can  be  thought  of  the  superstructure 
raised  upon  such  a  ruinous  foundation? 
But  this  is  not  all  we  have  to  say  against 
his  doctrine ;  after  having  stripped  him  of 
his  alleged  authorities,  we  shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  assail  him  directly,  and  show  how 
much  at  variance  his  anti-forgiving  sys- 
tem is  with  the  venerable  unanimity  of 
the  holy  fathers.  He  will  not,  we  trust, 
reject  or  disregard  such  names  as  St.  Cyp- 
rian, St  Hilary,  Sl  Ephrem,  St.  John 
Chrysostom,  St  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  St 
Leo  the  Great,  St  Ambrose,  and  St  Au- 
gustine. 

St  Cyprian  says  :  "  I  entreat  you,  my 
brethren,  let  all  confess  their  faults,  while 
he  that  has  offended  enjoys  life,  while  his 
confession  can  be  received,  and  wiiile  the 
mUitfactwa  and  pardon  imparted  by  tlit 
priutt  are  acceptable  before  G'od.^^* 

St  Hilary  writes  thus:  "Christ  has 
established  this  fixed  and  severe  decision, 
that  whom  his  apostles  should  bind  on 
earth,  that  is,  whom  they  should  leave 
bound  in  their  sins,  and  whom  they  siimild 
loote,  by  receiving  them,  on  tJieir  confession , 
into  the  spruce  of  forgiveness,  these  should 
be  bound  or  loosed  in  heaven,  according 
to  the  apostolical  judgment"t 

St  Ephrem :  *•  The  exalted  dignity  of 
the  priesthood  far  surpasses  our  under- 
standing, and  the  power  of  speech.  77ie 
remimion  of  rim  is  not  gratited  to  mortals, 
except  through  the  ministry  of  the  priest.^'X 

St  John  Chrysostom:  "To  the  priests 
of  the  Jews  it  was  granted,  not  indeed  to 

*  De  Ltptii.       t  Comm.  in  cap.  xriii  Matth. 
iD«  SMndoCio. 
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efiect,  but  to  ascertain  the  cure  of  corporal 
leprosy.  To  the  priests  of  the  new  law  is 
granted  a  full  power,  not  over  the  stains 
of  the  body,  but  over  those  of  the  soul,  not 
merely  to  ascertain,  but  realhj  to  effect  their 

ewe Priests  do  not  only  confer  the 

sacrament  of  regeneration,  but  they  have 
also  power  to  forgive  sitbsequent  tin*.'*' 

St  Cyril  of  Alexandria:  "Christ,  dis- 
pensing the  Holy  Spirit,  said :  Whose  rins 
you  ^U  forgive,  tl\ey  are  forgiven,  and 
whose  you  shall  retain,  they  are  retained; 
though  he  alone  is  God  by  nature,  and 
has  the  power  of  releasing  the  guilty  from 
their  sin.  How,  then,  or  why  did  he 
imparl  to  his  disciples  a  power  which 
belongs  to  the  divinity  alone  ?  It  seemed 
good  to  him  that  they  who  had  within 
themselves  his  divine  Spirit,  should  like- 
wise  possess  the  power  of  forgiving  rins^  and 
of  retaining  such  as  they  judged  proper; 
that  Holy  Spirit  himself,  according  to  his 
good  pleasure,  forgiving  and  retaining, 
through  the  ministry  of  men."t 

St  Leo  the  Great :  "  The  Mediator  of 
God  and  men  conferred  this  power  on  ihe 
rulers  of  the  church,  to  impart  the  action 
of  penanc*'  to  those  who  confess  their  sins*, 
and  to  admit  them,  when  purified  by  a 
wholesome  satisfaction,  through  the  gate 
of  reconciliation,  to  the  participation  oi' 
the  sacraments.  Our  Saviour  is  himself 
ever  present  to  this  work,  the  ministr^ition 
of  which  ho  committed  to  his  disciples,  say- 
ing: Jlnd  I  am  with  ijou  aU  days,  even  to 
thecndofthcworUU'i 

We  call  the  attention  of  the  reader  par- 
ticularly to  the  words  of  St  Ambrose  and 
St.  Augustine,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
great  authority  of  these  two  illustrious 
fathers,  but  chiefly  because  the  writer  in 
the  Church  Magazine,  as  will  presently 
be  seen,  in  the  third  paragraph  of  his  ex- 
tract has  had  the  inconceivable  boldness, 
or  committed  the  inconceivable  blunder, 
to  mention  them  as  favorable  to  his 
cause. 

St  Ambrose,  writing  against  the  Nova> 

•  De  Sacerd.  lib.  iii,  cap.  6. 
t  In  JoanB.  lib.  jdi.  t  Ep.  8S,  al.  91. 
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turns,— who,  like  the  MontanisU,  denied  to 
the  church  the  power  offorgiving  grievous 
crimes,  and  like  ihem,  also,  were  immedi- 
ately condemned  by  the  whole  church,* — 
speaks  thus  in  his  treatise  on  penance : 
*'  They  pretend  that  they  show  great  re- 
spect to  Jesus  Christ,  by  reserving  to  him 
alone  the  power  of  remitting  sins;  and 
in  this  very  thing  they  dishonor  him,  by 
violating  his  commands,  and  rejecting  his 
proffered  office.  For,  as  Christ  in  his 
Gospel  said  :  WlitU  things  you  thdU  bind 
on  earUi,  shall  be  bound  abo  in  heaven,  and 
what  you  shall  loose  on  earth,  thaU  be  loosed 
in  heaoen;  who  is  it  that  honors  him  most, 
he  that  obeys,  or  he  that  rejects  his  com- 
mands? The  church,  by  binding  and 
loosing  sins,  obeys  in  both.  The  Nova- 
tians  content  themselves  with  binding 
only ,  and  will  not  loose  sinners,  though  (he 
power  qf  doing  both  was  gi»en;  whence  it 
follows  that  the  one  can  not  be  permitted 
without  the  other.  Both  are  allowed  to 
the  church ;  neither  is  allowed  to  heretics, 
hecause  it  is  a  right  conceded  to  priests 
only.  This  right  the  church  justly  claims 
to  herself,  since  she  alone  possesses  true 
priests."  Again  :  "  It  seemed  impossible 
ihat  sins  should  be  remitted  by  penance  ;  but 
Christ  has  granted  this  power  to  Jus  apostles, 
and  from  the  t^ostles  it  lias  passed  to  the 
prie^,''\ 

St.  Augustine  has  the  following  words: 
"Man,  bound  in  the  chains  of  so  many 
grievous  crimes,  still  draws  back,  and 
hesitates  to  have  recourse  to  the  keys  of 
the  church,  by  which  he  may  be  loosed  on 
earth,  to  the  end  that  he  be  loosed  in  heaven. 
Let  him,  then,  now  whilst  he  has  it  in 
his  power,  willingly  judge  himself,  and 
reform  his  manners ;  lest,  when  he  shall 
not  be  able  to  do  it,  he  be,  against  his  will, 
judged  by  the  Lord.  And  when  he  shall 
have  passed  on  himself  a  severe,  but 
medicinal  sentence,  let  him  come  to  the 
priests,  by  whom,  in  the  church,  the  keys  are 
administered,^^  And  again :  "  Let  no  one 
say :  I  do  penance  in  secret ;  I  do  it  before 

•See  Emeb.  Hiflt.  b.  Ti,e.  44. 
tDe  FmmiU  lib.i  et  ii,  osp.  8. 


God ;  he  knows  my  heart,  and  will  pardoa 
me.  Was  it  then  said  without  reason: 
wfuU  you  JiaU  loose  upon  earth,  sftotf  be 
loosed  in  heaven  f  Were  the  keys  given 
to  the  church  for  no  purpose?  Shall  we 
frustrate  the  Gospel,  shall  we  frustrate  the 
words  of  Christ?"*  These  are  the  fathers 
whom  our  Episcopalian  opponent  has 
ventured  to  adduce  in  support  of  his  anti> 
Catholic  system. 

As  the  power  of  priests  to  forgive  sini 
is  as  well  proved  from  tradition  as  from 
Scripture,  and  is  a  divine  truth  clearly 
taught  by  the  church  from  the  earlieit 
ages  of  Christianity,  it  might  appear  in- 
credible that  any  one,  laying  claim  to  theo- 
logical learning,  should  venture  to  callil 
an  error,  and  should  attempt  to  show 
when  the  belief  of  it  was  introduced 
among  Christians.  Our  opponent,  how- 
ever, has  not  been  afraid  to  do  this.  We 
will  not  undertake  to  qualify  either  hii 
appellation  or  his  attempt;  we  might  dis- 
regard them  altogether,  since,  from  whit 
has  been  said,  both  fall  of  themselves  to 
the  ground.  Lest,  however,  the  writer 
in  the  Church  Magazine,  or  his  admirer, 
the  Banner  of  the  Cross,  should  complaii 
that  the  debt  of  refutation  which  we  owe 
them  has  not  been  paid  in  full,  it  will  not 
be  amiss  to  answer  them  more  particu- 
larly, and  to  show  to  what  inaccuracies 
and  sophisms  some  authors  may  be  driven 
by  the  desire  of  supporting  a  bad  cause. 

The  extract  in  question  runs  thus : 

"Error  when  i$itroduced, — Absolution 
by  the  priest  was  declared  by  all  the  old 
doctors  to  be  declarative  only  of  God's 
act,  as  we  learn  from  Gabriel  Bid,  who 
flourished  A.  D.  1480.  But  Suarez,  the 
Jesuit,  says,  'this  opinion  is  false,  and 
noio  at  this  time  erroneous.'  Yet,  in  the 
16th  century,  Hadrian  VI  says,  *The 
most  approved  divines  were  of  this  mind, 
that  the  keys  of  the  priesthood  do  kot  ex- 
tend themselves  to  Vie  retnissioti  ofUtefaulL' 
In  this  sentiment  the  sovereign  pontiff  did 
certainly  not  err.  The  power  of  the  priest 
to  absolve  from  sin  was  an  error  first  held 
by  the  Donatists,  a  set  of  heretics,  against 
which  opinion  of  theirs  both  Sl  Ambrose 

•  SeiB.  Ul,  a.  9,  and  183,  d.  3. 
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.Augustine  wrote  in  the  very  strong- 
ins.  These  saints  decidedly  pro- 
against  this  monstrous  error." — 
h  Mag, 

>ne  would  thinks  from  the  beginning 
paragraph,  that  it  would  tell  us  the 
9  dale,  year,  and  century  when  the 
1  innovation  was  made  in  the  doc- 
»f  the  church,  regarding  the  absolv- 
•wer.  But  this  is  by  no  means  the 
Our  author  is  much  more  liberal 
ilarged  in  his  views  than  we  could 
se.  Instead  of  being  so  particular, 
iws  us  to  choose  any  epoch  we  may 
I  the  interval  which  separates  the 
ists,  sectarians  of  the  fourth,  from 
:,  a  doctor  of  the  sixteenth  century ! 
much  more  narrow-minded  are  our 
ic  divines,  who,  in  refuting  any  ad- 
jr,  carry  their  subtilty  so  far  as  to 
)ut,  with  undeniable  accuracy,  not 
le  century,  but  the  very  year,  place, 
her  circumstances  of  the  religious 
itions  brought  about  by  their  pppo- 

\s  the  belief  of  the  forgiving  power 
^nfidently  stated   to  be  of  recent 

and  called  a  monstrmu  error,  it 
certainly  have  given  rise  to  mon- 
iisivrbances  at  the  time  of  its  intro- 
I  into  the  church.  For  such  dis- 
ces  have  always  been  excited  by 
lects  and  doctrines,  among  others, 
i  90-calkd  reformation;  although 
es  not,  of  course,  appear  a  mon- 
error  to  either  the  Church  Maga- 
r  the  Banner  of  the  Cross.  Still, 
TO    editors   relate    none  of  these 

on  the  subject  of  the  forgiving 
The  reason  is  that  they  found 
>  have  ever  happened,  and  because 
posed  innovation  which  has  sprung 
their  prolific  imaginations^  never 
ace  in  the  Catholic  church. 
It  is  true  that  some  of  the  medieval 
:ians  considered  the  sentence  of  ab- 
1  pronounced  by  the  priest,  in  the 
if  a  declaratory  sentence^  or  au- 
ive  voucher  of  the  pardon  granted 
Lord  to  the  repenting  sinner.  But, 


on  the  one  hand,  this  their  manner  of  ex- 
plaining the  power  of  prjests  essentially 
difiers  from  the  belief  of  Protestants  on 
the  same  subject,  and  can  not  be  invoked 
by  them  with  any  sort  of  advantage.  On 
the  other,  if  this  was  at  a  time  the  opinion 
of  some  theologians,  it  never  was  the  doc- 
trine of  the  church. 

In  the  first  place,  the  opinion  of  those 
theologians  essentially  difiers  from  that  of 
Protestants,  Episcopalians,  and  others. 
The  latter  do  not  believe  the  absolu- 
tion of  the  priest  to  be  indispensably  re- 
quired, nor  to  be  productive  of  any  in- 
ward and  supernatural  efiect,  nor  penance 
to  be  a  sacrament,  nor  confession  to  be  a 
divine  command.  Whereas  the  divines 
just  mentioned  admitted  that  absolution  is 
a  judicial  sentence  on  the  part  of  the  priest, 
and  a  necessary  act  in  behalf  of  the  peni- 
tent ;  that  the  contrition  of  the  repenting 
sinner,  however  perfect  and  intense,  can 
not  justify  him,  without  a  sincere  and  at 
least  implicit  will,  to  have  recourse,  in 
compliance  with  Christ's  injunction,  to 
the  power  of  the  keys  in  order  to  be  ab- 
solved ;  that  the  exercise  of  this  power  in 
his  behalf,  besides  being  an  authoritative 
voucher  of  the  remission  of  his  sins,  in- 
creases in  him  the  gift  of  sanctifying 
grace;  in  fine,  that  penance  is  a  sacra- 
ment, and  confession  a  strictly  binding 
duty.  AH  this  doctrine  is  certainly  much 
more  opposed  than  favorable  to  the  Pro- 
testant system. 

After  all  this  manner  of  considering 
priestly  absolution  in  the  light  of  a  declara- 
tory, though  judicial,  sentence,  though 
it  may  have  found  credit  with  some  theo- 
logians for  a  time,  never  was  the  doctrine 
of  the  Catholic  church.  It  is  a  very  com- 
mon illusion  with  Protestant  controvert- 
ists  to  imagine,  or  at  least  afiect  to  believe, 
that  we  Catholics  receive  as  so  many  re- 
vealed truths  whatever  is  said  by  some  of 
our  divines.  This  way  of  building  up  a 
creed,  that  is,  by  the  assertion  of  a  few  in- 
dividuals, is  no  doubt  in  full  use  among 
our  separated  brethren ;  having  rejected 
and  discarded  the  divine  authority  vested 
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by  Christ  in  the  pastors  of  his  charch/ 
it  is  necessary  that  they  shoald  fall  under 
the  control  of  merely  human  and  fallible 
guidance.  But  it  is  not  so  with  us.  Our 
rule  or  guide  of  faith  is  not  the  opinion  of 
a  more  or  less  considerable  number  of  the- 
ologians, even  though  they  were  prebend- 
aries, archdeacons,  or,  like  the  author  of 
the  C/iurc/i  Magazine,  chaplains  of  some 
royal  majesty ;  but  it  is  the  Word  of  God 
himself,  propounded  to  us  by  the  church, 
and  by  the  unerring  authority  of  her 
chief  pastors.  If,  therefore,  our  adversa- 
ries wish  to  prove  any  thing  to  the  point, 
let  them  show  that  the  church  made 
the  opinion  above  stated  at  any  time  her 
own  doctrine.  But  they  do  not  even  at- 
tempt, at  least  seriously,  to  do  so.  What 
is  said  of  Hadrian  VI  is  a  mere  delusion. 
The  words  quoted  from  him  (supposing 
them  to  be  faithfully  translated)  were 
written  long  before  he  was  Pope  Hadrian 
VI,  and  whilst  he  was  yet  professor  at 
Lou  vain.  Whatever,  then,  may  have 
been  his  real  opinion  on  our  subject,  it 
was  merely  the  opinion  of  a  private  doctor 
or  theologian,  which  we  are  fully  allowed 
to  reject,  if  you  think  proper,  and  our  op- 
ponent, by  producing  it  in  a  different  light, 
has  merely  shown  either  his  own  defi- 
ciency in  accurate  knowledge,  or  his  want 
of  candor. 

IV.  To  conclude  this  part  of  our  discus- 
sion, it  is  by  no  means  true  that  "  abso- 
lution by  the  priest  was  declared  by  all  the 
M  doctors  to  be  declarative  only  of  Grod's 
acL"  If  Gabriel  Biel,  a  theologian  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  has  ever  said  it,  (which 
is  the  more  to  be  doubted  as  our  au- 
thor does  not  presume  to  cite  any  words 
from  him,)  Gabriel  Biel  was,  as  well  as 
himself,  greatly  mistaken.  For,  inde- 
,  pendently  of  the  ancient  fathers,  whose  ex- 
plicit testimonies  in  our  favor  we  have 
already  produced,  we  may  adduce  here, 
adniperabundaiUiamjun$,Si.  Bernard,  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas,  and  other  eminent  doc- 
tors of  the  middle  ages. 

*See  MaU.  zzviii,  18— 20.— Lake  x,  16.— 
John  u,  SI.— Eph.  It,  10—14,  etc. 


St  Bernard,  the  celebrated  wibboi  of 
ClairvauK,  speaks  thus  in  his  sennoD  oo 
Sl  Peter  and  St.  Paul :  '<  Who  is  more 
powerful  (on  earth)  than  he  who  has  re- 
ceived the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
in  so  peculiar  a  manner,  thai  the  maienee 
of  Peter  preeedei  (he  sentence  qf  J^eoMnf  "* 
It  would  be  just  the  reverse,  if  abaolutioD 
were  merely  a  declaratory  sentence  of  the 
remission  of  sins. 

St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  angelic  doe- 
tor,  says :  "  God  alone,  by  his  own  au- 
thority, absolves  from  sin,  and  remits  sin  v 
priests,  however,  do  the  same  as  his  nimsten, 
inasmuch  as  the  words  of  the  priest  instra- 
mentally  operate  in  this  as  in  the  othev 
sacraments,  by  virtue  of  the  divine  pow — 
er."t    This  text  is  too  clear  to  need  an^" 
comment. 

Richard  St.  Victor,  one  of  the  most  iL  — ' 
lustrious  theologians  of  the  twelfth  cen  — ' 
tury ,  has  left  a  whole  treatise  on  the  powe  ^^ 
of  binding  and  loosing,  in  which,  ai 
other  things,  he  says :  "  If  the  peniten. 
neglect  to  look  for  a  priest,  in  order 
nuike  his  confession  to  him  and  recer 
absolution  from  him,  he  sAott  not 
eternal  nUsery.^t  How  could  that 
true,  if  the  absolution  given  by  the  pries  "^ 
were  declaratioe  only  of  God^s  act  f  Wouk:^ 
not  the  act  of  God  be  valid  without  thi^ 
declaration  ? 

Hugh  of  St.  Victor,  who  lived  abon  "^ 
the  same  time,  and  acquired  such  renowc^ 
for  his  learning  that  he  was  called  a  se^^ — ' 
cond  Augustine,  asks  in  his  second  booft^ 
on  the  sacraments,  what  is  meant  by  thes^^ 
words  of  St.  James,  confess  your  tins  one  t^^ 
another,  and  pray  for  one  another,  thai  yom^ 
may  be  saved ;  and  he  answers  :  *'  The3^ 
mean  :  confess,  not  only  to  God,  but  al*^:' 
to  man  for  God's  sake;  confess  to  on^ 
another,  that  is,  the  sheep  to  the  pastors  ^ 
inferiors  to  superiors,  those  who   har^ 
sins  to  those  teho  have  the  power  qf  rs- 
miiting  miu."f 

To  these  names  might  be  added  tfios^ 

♦  Serm.  i,  in  fent.  SS.  Petri  et  Panli,  spost  d.  f. 

tSanm.  Theol.  Part,  iii,  Q.  84,  art.  3,  ad  3. 
I        i  Tract,  de  |>ote8t.  \ig. 
I       §  Lib.  ii,  De  Saeram.  fidei. 
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of  St.  Anselm^  Peter  of  Blois,  Scotus^ 
Paludanus,  etc.  But  enough^  we  think, 
has  been  said  to  overturn  completely  the 
position  taken  by  our  opponent  in  refer- 
ence to  the  opinion  of  ancient  theologians  : 
be  is  wrong  tt  quoad  jus  et  quoad  factum, 

V.  We  now  come  to  the  last,  though 
not  the  least  inaccuracy  of  the  extract 
whose  contents  we  are  discussing.  It  is 
that  which  absurdly — I  had  almost  said  im- 
piously— ascribes  the  origin  of  the  dogma 
and  belief  of  the  forgiving  power  to  the 
Donatists,  sectarians  of  the  fourth  century. 
Those  heretics,  far  from  introducing  a 
tenet  which,  long  before  them,  had  been 
delivered  by  Christ  himself,  and  always 
admitted  in  the  church,  (see,  above,  our 
proofs  taken  from  Scripture  and  tradition,) 
rather  indirectly  assailed  it,  at  least  to  a 
certain  extent,  by  denying  that  sinners 
can  validly  administer  a  sacrament.  This 
was  the  error  against  which  St.  Augustine 
and  other  contemporary  fathers  wrote  in 
the  very  strongest  terms,  but  not  against 
the  forgiving  power  of  priests,  which  they, 
on  the  contrary,  as  we  have  abundantly 
shown,  very  strongly  vindicated  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  their  writings. 

Hence  the  author  of  the  Church  Maga- 
zine, by  daring  to  accuse  Catholics  of  a 
monstrous  error,  has  only  proved  that,  if 
there  is  any  such  monster  here,  it  exists 
no  where  else  than  in  his  imagination, 
and  that  it  is  not  the  Catholic  church 
which  ought  to  be  charged  with  a  mon- 
strous error,  but  he  himself  who  has  be- 
come guilty  of  a  monstrous  misrepresent- 
Mon  or  monstrous  mistake. 

What  shall  we  say  now  of  the  encomium 
bestowed  on  that  author  by  the  editor  of 
the  Banner  of  the  Cross,  in  these  words : 
**  They"  (the  articles  of  the  Church  Mag- 
azine relative  to  the  church  of  Rome) 
''were  deemed  to  be  so  valuable  as  to 
obtain  for  them  a  recommendation  that 
they  should  be  printed  for  extensive  and 
gratuitous  distribution  ?"  Ail  we  can  say 
iB,  that  the  encomium  does  no  credit  either 
to  the  giver  or  to  the  receiver.  It  is  not 
certainly  to  the  credit  of  our  American 
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fellow  editor  to  have  spoken  in  such  high 
terms  of  a  work  so  full  of  inaccuracies 
and  false  reasonings.  Nor  do  his  praises 
render  the  work  in  any  wise  more  respecta- 
ble; nay,  we  think  that  the  circumstance 
which  he  mentions  concerning  it  redounds 
entirely  to  its  dishonor.  For  what  other 
reason  was  '*  a  recommendation  obtained 
for  its  controversial  articles,  that  they 
should  be  printed  for  extensive  and  gra- 
tuitous distribution,"  except  that  they  had 
very  little  of  intrinsic  merit,  and  were 
hardly  worth  and  fit  to  be  circulated  in 
any  other  way  ? 

After  all,  we  very  easily  understand  the 
cause  of  the  many  attacks  that  arc  directed 
against  the  forgiving  power  of  priests.  It 
is  because  the  admission  of  that  power 
involves  the  admission  of  the  necessity  of 
auricular  confession;  a  name  too  odious 
and  unpleasant  for  those  whose  heart  is  set 
upon  the  things  of  this  world  much  more 
than  upon  the  things  of  heaven,  not  to  ex- 
perience, from  various  quarters,  a  violent 
opposition.  This  is,  no  doubt,  the  reason 
which  induces  many,  under  the  pretence 
of  defending  the  rights  of  Almighty 
God,  to  attack  the  obvious  import  of  his 
words,  to  deny  the  effect  of  his  sove- 
reign will,  and  reject  the  dispensations  of 
his  mercy. 

To  conclude:  if,  in  the  course  of  this 
article,  we  have  occasionally  used  strong 
language,  we  hope  that  it  will  be  attri- 
buted, not  to  any  ill  will  towards  our 
opponents,  but  to  a  just  feeling  of  in- 
dignation at  their  unjustifiable  assaults. 
Whilst  they  assail  us  and  our  doctrines, 
not  only  without  reason,  but  against  all 
reason,  they  can  not  expect  that  we  should 
be  like  *'  dumb  dogs,  not  able  to  bark,"* 
especially  as  we  have  so  many  means  to 
defend  our  cause,  and  hurl  back  every 
charge  successfully  against  them.  If  they 
want  to  avoid  the  like  inconvenience  in 
future,  let  them  look  to  themselves,  and  no 
longer  lose  their  time  in  looking  for  errors 
— especially  for  monstrous  errors — in  the 
church  of  Rome. 

•It.  Ivl,  10. 
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IMERICA,  with  its  sav- 
ages, offers  a  scene  calcu- 
lated to  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  penetrating  and 
profound  minds,  as  well 
as  it  has  occupied  the 
imagination  of  the  many;  but  ever  since 
t  he  cold  calculations  of  trade  and  coloni- 
zation have  taken  possession,  in  a  great 
measure,  of  North  America,  the  kind  of 
charm  which  was  connected  with  its  for- 
ests, the  vast  inheritance  of  an  almost 
mysterious  race,  has  disappeared,  and  this 
great  phenomenon  has  been  unattended  to 
,  by  science  and  philosophy,  as  well  as  by 
the  curiosity  of  the  public. 

Other  causes,  such  as  the  obscurity  of 
local  traditions,  have  also  tended  to  turn 
away  the  mind  of  Europe  from  every 
thing  that  could  interest  it  in  regard  to 
the  primitive  man  of  the  new  world ;  and 
it  may  be  that  even  the  church  itself  does 
aot,  in  the  history  of  its  great  aposf^lic 
enterprises,  find  that  account  which  the 
missions  of  Canada  are  entitled  to. 

I  do  not  pretepd  to  throw  any  light  on 
a  subject  which  is  but  little  known,  but  I 
dwell  in  the  country  of  the  former  people 
of  America ;  it  is  but  little  changed.  I  see 
their  descendants  scattered  around  me; 
they  are  still  savages ;  they  are  still,  almost 
all  of  them,  out  of  the  way  of  salvation ; 
and,  consequently,  when  I  seek  to  obtain 
the  knowledge  which  a  missionary  re- 
quires, the  past  must  necessarily  be  blend- 
ed with  the  present  in  my  studies,  and  the 
one  of  them  be  shown  forth  and  explained 
by  the  other. 

I  shall,  in  the  first  place,  tell  you  what 
are  those  wrecks  of  nations  towards  which 
we  have  been  sent.  In  the  diocesses  of 
Quebec  ftod  Montreal,  which  comprise 
Lower  Canada^  there  are  to  be  met  with 
savages  of  three  or  four  principal  tribes. 


They  almost  all  roam  about  towards  the 
north,  far  away  from  those  places  where 
there  is  a  beginning  of  civilization.  Being 
few  in  number,  they  are  becoming  every 
day  weaker  and  weaker  from  the  effects 
of  extreme  want. 

Upper,  or  West  Canada,  is  divided 
into  two  diocesses :  the  diocess  of  Kings- 
ton, and  that  of  Toronto.  The  former 
contains  only  about  a  thousand  savages : 
it  is  in  the;  other  that  those  for  whom  our 
mission  was  established  dwell.  They  are 
more  than  nine  thousand. 

Two  languages,  the  Iroquois  and  the 
Algonkin,  form  the  great  line  of  distinction 
between  the  Indian  races  of  this  country. 
The  former,  called  by  the  English  the 
Mohawk  tongue,  is  that  of  the  Six  Na- 
tions, settled  since  1776,  on  the  Great 
River,  or  River  Ouse,  which  empties  itself 
into  Lake  Erie.  It  was  five  of  these  na- 
tions that  formed  heretofore  that  confed- 
eration, which  the  bloody  defeats  of  so 
many  savage  tribes,  and  the  misfortune 
of  New  France,  have  rendered  famous. 
They  were  formerly  called  the  Ftre  ho- 
qtuna  Cantons,  Here  are  the  names  which 
were  given  them  by  the  French  :  the  Ag- 
nins,  the  Oncyouthes,  the  Onontaguas, 
the  Guyogouin^,  and  theTsonnonthouans. 
Now-a-days  the  English  call  them  the 
Mohawks,  the  Oneidas,  the  Onondagas, 
the  Cayagas,  and  the  Senecas.  These 
tribes  inhabited  the  country  which  is  now 
the  state  of  New  York,  towards  the  north- 
west, and  chiefly  along  Lake  Ontario.  As 
the  greater  number  of  them  remained 
faithful  to  England  during  the  war  of  in- 
dependence, George  III  granted  them  a 
considerable  extent  of  territory  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Ouse.  The  others, 
after  having  sold  all  they  possessed,  went 
to  settle  themselves  for  the  most  part  in 
the  neighborhood  of  a  bay  on  Lake  Michi- 
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gBQ^  called  Green  Bay ;  they  are  known 
by  the  name  of  the  New  York  Indians. 

These  Iroquois,  whom  we  may  call  the 
Romans  of  North  America,  used  some- 
times to  incorporate  with  themselves  the 
Tanquished  nations.  One  from  among 
them  has  preserved  its  name ;  that  of  the 
Tascaroras.  This  is  the  reason  why  they 
are  now  called  the  Six  Nations.  I  visited 
them  last  year :  I  traversed  the  hanks  of 
the  Great  River.  These  people  amount 
to  two  thousand  three  hundred  souls ;  and 
out  of  this  number  two  thousand  are  still 
infidels  :  they  have  preserved  the  sacrifice 
of  the  white  dog. 

With  regard  to  civilization,  their  pro- 
gress is  almost  none.  In  a  few  years 
no  savages  will  be  any  longer  seen  on 
the  fertile  and  picturesque  banks  of  the 
Great  River ;  they  are  removing,  and  the 
govern  ment  wishes  them  to  remove  far 
away  from  it.  Such  are  the  Iroquois  of 
the  present  day.  The  name  which  they 
derive  from  their  ancestors  makes  the 
other  savages  tremble  still,  while  the  de- 
gradation to  which  they  are  reduced  fills 
the  traveller  with  amazement  and  pity. 
How  God  has  visited  on  their  children 
the  iniquity  of  their  fathers !  Is  this  suf- 
ficient? Does  not  the  blood  of  martyrs 
also  cry  out  for  mercy  ?  and  shall  there 
not  be  among  these  barbarian  tribes,  as 
formerly,  at  least  a  few  chosen  souls? 
We  hope  so,  and  beseech  the  Lord  to  send 
and  to  fill  with  his  Spirit  those  for  whom 
this  work  has  been  appointed. 

The  other  language  of  which  I  have 
spoken  has  no  connection  with  the  Iro- 
quois. It  is  almost  general  from  Hud- 
son's Bay  to  the  Rocky  Mountains :  it  is 
the  language  of  trade.  There  are  several 
dialects  of  it,  but  not  much  unlike.  We 
call  it  the  Algonkin,  although  the  people 
of  that  name,  in  all  probability,  speak  only 
a  dialect  of  it. 

I  shall  mention  here  only  the  two  great 
classes,  in  which  the  English  and  the 
Americans  include  almost  all  the  Indian 
tribes  who  speak  the  Algonkin :  these  are 
theOttawaaandtheChippeways.   These 


are  the  savages  who,  together  with  the 
Mohawks,  are  to  be  found  in  Upper  Can- 
ada, and  form  a  population  of  more  than 
ten  thousand  souls.  There  are  about 
eight  thousand  in  the  state  of  Michigan 
in  the  diocess  of  Detroit. 

The  English  government  has  divided 
those  who  are  under  its  power  into  super- 
intendencies.  There  is  an  Indian  office 
which  administers  the  produce  of  the 
lands  sold  to  the  crown.  The  annual  in- 
come arising  from  this  source  is  appro- 
priated to  the  buildingof  churches,  schools, 
and  houses,  which  the  savages  oftentimes 
refuse  to  take.  It  serves  also  for  what  are 
called  pretmts,  thaf  is,  for  a  yearly  dis- 
tribution of  arms  and  ammunition,  knives, 
blankets,  and  some  pieces  of  cloth. 

It  was  not  until  the  year  1830  that  sec- 
tarian missionaries,  seeking  to  convert  the 
savages,  were  seen  in  Upper  Canada. 
These  missionaries  were  Methodists. 
With  much  ado  have  they  been  able  to 
found  three  very  trifling  establishments. 
But  by  means  of  their  excursions  and 
their  camp-meetings  they  have  obtained 
an  influence  which  has  become  in  some 
places  a  great  obstacle,  the  only  obstacle, 
strickly  speaking,  which  Protestantism 
ofiers  us :  for,  wiih  all  its  resources,  the 
church  of  England  is  not  a  dangerous 
rival.  We  only  ask  from  it  liberty,  which, 
moreover,  is  secured  to  us  by  the  most 
solemn  treaties. 

I  can  not  tell  what  the  Catholic  religion 
did  for  more  than  a  century  for  these  poor 
savages  of  Upper  Canada,  at  a  time  when 
they  were  much  more  numerous  than  they 
are  at  present,  and,  in  general,  when  they 
took  a  pleasure  in  calling  to  mind  the 
hJackgoufru.  The  diocess  had  not  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  apostles  to  send  among 
them.  It  is  now  only  seven  years  since 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Proulz,  a  Canadian  priest, 
first  reopened  an  Indian  mission  and  set- 
tled in  the  great  Manitooline.  At  last, 
after  many  events,  we,  whom  Provi- 
dence hath  called,  feel  now  happy  at 
finding  the  gate  open  for  us.  I  must 
say  a  few  worda  on  our  ?iaws»  our  de- 
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sires,  and  on  the  work  which  we  have 
begun. 

Sandwich  is  a  parish  con  tain  ing  almost 
nil  French  Canadians.  Eighteen  years 
ago  it  was  divided  into  two.  Sandwich 
and  Amherstburg  are  the  only  parishes  in 
this  part  of  Upper  Canada^  which  is  a  mis- 
sion country.  Sandwich  and  the  city  of 
Detroit,  the  capital  of  the  state  of  Michi- 
gan, were  originally  nothing  more  than 
two  villages  of  the  savages.  The  Jesuits 
had  collected  there  the  Catholic  Hurons, 
who  did  not  go  down  to  duebec  after  that 
bloody  catastrophe  which,  along  with 
famine,  destroyed  almost  entirely  that 
powerful  tribe.  The  last  missionary. 
Father  Pothier,  died  in  1781.  His  suc- 
cessors were  the  priests  of  Quebec.  But 
before  that  time,  towards  the  latter  days  of 
Father  Pothier,  almost  all  the  Huronshad 
gone  away. 

This  parish,  called  formerly  the  as- 
sumption of  Detroit,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  affords  us  an  important  exercise  of  our 
ministry  among  Catholics  of  French  de- 
scent, and  the  Irish  of  the  neighborhood, 
has  become  the  advanced  post  from  which 
we  can  issue  forth  to  meet  the  savage 
tribes  who  are  awaiting  us. 

Sandwich  is  situated  at  the  distance  of 
nine  mites  from  Lake  Saint  Clair,  and 
seventy-four  from  Lake  Huron,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Detroit  River.  The  first 
mission  which  we  have  founded  is  an  is- 
land, at  the  entrance  of  Lake  Saint  Clair, 
called  South  Island  or  Walpole  Inland. 
This  island  is  inhabited  only  by  Indians. 
Although  they  are  a  mixture  of  different 
nations,  these  savages  are  wonderfully 
united  by  a  spirit  of  nationality,  of  which 
we  find  no  example  elsewhere.  They 
are  proud  of  being  the  only  people  of  the 
Red  Skins  who  have  remained  faithful  to 
the  customs  of  their  ancestors.  Being,  in 
consequence,  enemies  of  every  thing  which 
has  the  appearance  of  Christianity,  they 
foster  and  strengthen  their  natural  aver- 
sion for  prayer  and  even  for  civilization 
by  the  habitual  practice  of  jugglery  or 
SETage  magic.      During   the   space  of 


nearly  a  year  that  we  have  been  in  Wal- 
pole Island,  the  Lord  has  sent  us  many 
trials,  but  he  has  not  left  us  without  con- 
solations. 

At  the  distance  of  twenty-five  miles 
from  Walpole  Island  near  Lake  Huron, 
is  what  they  call  an  Indian  Ruervt,  that 
is,  a  certain  extent  of  land  which  the 
government  has  left  to  the  savages.  This 
reserve  consists  of  four  square  miles  of 
ground  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Saint 
Clair.  The  Methodists  have  there  estab- 
lished a  mission  ever  since  1831.  There, 
every  year,  in  the  month  of  September  or 
October,  are  renewed  in  a  camp-meeting 
the  shoutings  and  contortions  of  the  most 
fanatical  of  all  sects.  There,  nevertheless, 
God  has  also  given  us  a  small  flock  of 
neophytes. 

From  Port  Sarnia  to  the  largest  of  the 
islands  of  Lake  Huron,  called  Mantooa- 
leen  or  Manitooline,  the  distance  is  about 
two  hundred  miles.  This  island  belongs 
to  the  savages.  The  number  of  those  who 
inhabit  it  amounts  to  eleven  hundred. 
There  are  five  villages.  In  one  of  them 
only  are  seen  well-built  cottages,  a  church, 
a  school,  workshops ;  it  is  that  village 
where  the  church  of  England  has  col- 
lected all  her  converts.  They  are  not 
more  than  one  hundred  and  sixty,  al- 
though lodgings  and  other  bounties  are 
given  to  any  one  who  will  become  a  Pro- 
testant. The  Catholics  receive  nothing, 
and  are  nearly  seven  hundred  in  number, 
notwithstanding.  Extensive,  fertile,  and 
in  an  admirable  situation  for  the  savages, 
the  great  Manitooleen  may  be  regarded 
as  a  land  of  promise,  to  which  the  Lord 
calls  the  scattered  and  wandering  tribes  of 
the  Algonkins.  It  would  seem  as  if  their 
misfortunes  have  made  them  send  up  to 
heaven  a  long  cry  of  distress,  which  has 
touched  the  heart  of  God. 

Since  1648,  the  time  when  the  Jesuits 
founded  their  first  mission  at  Manitooleen, 
how  many  changes  Have  taken  place  in 
either  hemisphere !  And  the  great  isle  of 
Lake  Huron  has  nothing  changed!  Its 
shores,  its  forests,  have  preserved  their 
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primitive  beauty,  and  it  is  the  old  Ameri- 
can race  that  inhabits  it  still.  The  showy 
steamboats  and  the  proud  ships  of  war 
that  plough  the  waters  of  Lake  Huron 
have  not  as  yet  visited  it.  It  likes  and  re- 
ceives only  the  small  bark,  the  tree  hol- 
lowed into  a  canoe,  and  the  skiiT  made  of 
its  rind. 

In  the  month  of  July,  the  season  of  the 
presents,  you  see  canoes  arrive  in  hundreds 
from  every  side,  but  particularly  from 
Lake  Superior.  There  are  soon  erected 
tents,  and  huts  of  reeds  or  of  branches  of 
trees,  and  two  or  three  principal  camps 
appear  on  the  picturesque  shores  of  some 
bay.  You  perceive,  it  is  true,  here  and 
there,  some  men  and  things  which  be- 
apeak  civilization,  but  it  is  only  like  a 
weak  contrast  to  what  is  all  around  them. 
The  grand  sight  shown  here  is  savage  life 
in  time  of  peace  and  on  its  solemn  days. 
Then  the  blackgown  can,  according  as  it 
seems  well  to  him,  walk  up  and  down 
about  these  camps,  go  into  the  huts  and 
sit  down  on  the  mat  of  the  chief;  he  can 
enter  into  chat,  preach,  make  himself  all 
to  all,  a  savage  even,  in  order  to  gain  the 
savages.  One  thing,  however,  is  wanting 
to  him,  and  a  material  thing  it  is — time; 
for  as  soon  as  the  distribution  of  the  pre- 
sents is  over,  this  crowd  disperses.  Still 
it  is  easy  to  understand  the  good  eiTects 
which  the  sacred  ministry  may  produce 
in  so  large  a  gathering  of  people. 

Last  year  Father  Chone  was  present  at 
it»  along  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Proulx.  He 
bad  just  come  from  Sandwich.  Since 
then  this  missionary  has  never  ceased  la- 
boring, and  not  unfruitfully,  among  his 
dear  islanders,  whether  Catholics  or  infi- 
dels. Being  destitute  of  almost  every 
thing,  he  seems  to  feel  no  other  want  than 
that  of  having  fellow  laborers,  because  he 
sees  what  may  be  hoped  for,  and  what  is 
to  be  done.  The  Lord  will  undoubtedly 
toon  send  him  some  spiritual  and  tempo- 
ral aid ;  his  flock  will  go  on  increasing. 


and  the  great  Manitooleen  will  become 
the  centre  of  the  missions  which  we  hare 
to  found.    Such  is  our  hope. 

On  the  subject  of  those  missions  which 
we  contemplate  founding  I  have  to  remark 
that  his  lordship,  the  bishop  of  Detroit, 
in  concert  with  the  bishop  of  Toronto,  is 
calling  us  to  the  Sauta-de-Sainte-J^Jarie, 
where  our  fathers  had  formerly  a  flourish- 
ing congregation.  I  shall  add  that  the 
same  prelate  is  also  pressing  us  to  go  to 
Lake  Superior,  that  he  is  pointing  out  to 
us  the  place  where  we  should  settle,  and 
that  he  is  bringing  before  our  view,  along 
with  some  neophytes,  a  crowd  of  infidels, 
to  whom  it  is  out  of  his  power  to  send 
any  missionary.  With  the  inviiaiion  of 
his  lordship,  the  bishop  of  Detroit,  all  our 
desires  correspond ;  for  the  missions  of 
which  I  have  just  spoken,  though,  being 
of  importance  in  themselves,  will  become 
more  so  by  means  of  those  others  which 
will  continue  the  chain  of  the  missions : 
they  are  to  lead  us  very  far  onward. 
When  we  were  pitching  our  tent  last  year 
on  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior,  we  were 
already  thinking  of  carrying  it  over  to  the 
shore  of  some  one  of  the  bays  of  the  great- 
est lake  in  the  world,  right  opposite  that 
immense  exlent  of  forests,  prairies,  and 
lakes,  which  stretch  as  far  as  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

This  thought,  these  wishes,  are  insep- 
arable from  our  undertaking,  and  are  im- 
peratively required  by  the  circumstances 
of  it ;  for,  in  point  of  fact,  the  best  pre- 
served and  most  numerous  Indian  tribes 
are  scattered  over  that  immense  west 
which  lies  towards  Lake  Superior.  The 
greater  number  of  them  have  never  had 
any  Catholic  missionaries,  and  for  a  con- 
siderable time  past  they  have  been  visited 
by  Methodist  preachers.  When  a  per- 
son fixes  his  mind  on  this  thought,  he 
does  not  require  much  zeal  in  order  to 
have  his  bowels  of  compassion  moved 
by  it. 
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Sun  of  the  mora !  that  from  the  castero  hills 
Awakes  the  world,  and  earth  with  ^lory  fills, 

I  love  to  see  thy  bannered  light  unrolled. 
To  see  the  conscious  ocean  pride  in  thee, 
fieauty  and  life  adorn  each  flower  and  tree. 

And  every  dew-drop  turned  to  liquid  gold ! 

But  with  more  sacred  gladness  do  I  now 
Behold  in  heaven  the  splendor  of  thy  brow, 

Bringing  to  man  this  morn  of  jubilee. 
Inviting  us  the  bread  of  life  to  share, — 
To  love's  own  altar-banquet  to  repair, 

And  read,  with  faith,  the  living  mystery ! 

O  mystery !  not  mystic  to  the  eye 

Whose  light  is  faith  in  Him  beyond  the  sky — 

Faith  not  of  earth,  but  bom  of  God  above — 
The  mystery  which  inner  life  proclaims. 
And  with  its  photographic  truth  inflames 

Upon  the  heart  the  image  of  his  love. 

Truth  of  the  sacrament  to  faith  revealed. 
In  strictly  human  elements  concealed 

From  mortal  eye  !  Fulness  of  love  divine  ! 
Feast  of  the  faithful !  Fulness  of  the  Lord  ! 
Of  justice  Justifier!  God*s  award  ! 

I  bow  in  tears  before  thy  mercy's  shrine. 

Who,  of  this  day  contemplative,  can  look 
On  sunrise,  opening  like  a  mystic  book 

Written  by  truth,  nor  see  the  promised  morn 
When  by  this  banquet  strengthened  he  can  rise 
From  the  deep  night  of  death,  and  tread  the  skies 

In  heaven's  broad  sunshine  soaringly  reborn  ! 

Descending  from  the  twelve,  from  hour  to  hour 
Of  eighteen  hundred  years  of  growing  power. 

From  whei'e  the  fragrant  groves  of  Ispahan 
From  the  propaganda's  voice  of  truth  i-eceive, 
Listen,  love,  reverence,  exult,  believe. 

To  where  Columbia  hails  the  free-born  man. 

Descending  through  the  twelve,  pure  as  when  tint 
The  sunlight  of  the  Word  from  darkness  burst 

Is  Rome's  high  Catholicity  of  sway ; 
Humble  and  pure — north,  south,  and  east,  and  west 
The  rock  built  church  haileth,  in  every  breast. 

The  Corput  CkrUti  of  salvation's  day. 
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Glory  to  God  that  spareth  me  to  sue 
Throughout  the  earth  this  wondrous  unity, 

Its  source  the  Saviour,  and  its  centre  Home ! 
Marking  on  history's  page,  with  pen  sublime. 
The  proud,  triumphant  age  of  Christian  time. 

And  guiding  man  to  his  celestial  home. 

Here  sacrifice  and  sacrament  unite  ; 

The  mortal's  anguish  and  the  Godhead's  might. 

The  real,  not  the  type  of  saving  grace ; 
Let  us,  to-day,  regenerated  be, 
Fulfil  the  faith,  bend  the  repentant  knee. 

And,  true  in  spirit,  seek  God's  holy  place. 

Let  us  believe,  adore,  love,  hope  and  pray, 
Let  faith  on  wings  expansive  bail  this  day, 

Surmount  the  clouds,  and  soar  beyond  the  sun ; 
And  into  heaven  presume,  and  drop  one  tear 
Of  the  pure,  humbled  heart's  repentance  there. 

And  see  the  goal  of  promise  won. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


FOREIGN. 
England. — Convertions. — The  Rev.  Ed- 
^ard  Healy  Thompson,  M.  A.,  late  curate 
of  Hsimsgate,  Kent,  and  heretofore  of  St. 
J^mes,  Westminster,  and  St.  Marylebone, 
Ix>Ddon,  was  received  into  the  church  at 
Salisbury  on  Saturday,  the  11th  April,  being 
Easter  eve. 

A  correspondent  of  the  London  Morning 
Herald  states  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wells,  curate 
of  the  church  at  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields,  had 
resigned  his  living,  and  entered  into  the  Ca- 
tholic church. 

The  Dorset  Chronicle  says  that  the  Angli- 
can clergyman  at  Bath  had  resigned  his 
charge  for  the  purpose  of  entering  into  the 
«:ommanion  of  the  Catholic  church. 

The  Church  and  State  Gazette  says  the  Rev. 
^.  M.  Jephson,  with  his  lady,  have  at  last 
^ven  in  their  full  submission  to  the  *<  bishop- 
Tic  of  St.  Peter." 

On  Tuesday  last,  says  the  Liverpool  Stand- 
ardy  the  Rev.  William  Howell  Lloyd  was  re- 
ceived into  the  church  of  Rome  at  the  chapel 
of  the  bishop's  house  at  Birmingham.  A  few 
days  before,  a  gentleman  of  distinction  from 
Scotland  also  made  profession  of  faith  in  the 
( chapel. 


At  Kensington  chapel  last  week  four  con- 
verts (ladies  and  gentlemen)  were  received 
into  the  church  by  the  Rev.  W.  Rugden. 

One  of  the  clergy  of  the  London  District 
has  lately  assured  a  correspondent  that  scarcely 
a  day  passes  without  a  conversion  in  his  dis- 
trict. 

The  Messager  de  Denube  announces  the  si- 
multaneous conversion  of  three  countesses  of 
Rechberg  to  the  Catholic  faith.  Their  abju- 
ration took  place  on  4th  of  March  at  Donzdorf 
and  at  Munich. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Hablet,  from  the 
Island  of  Jersey,  writes  that  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Cunningham  received  thirteen  converts  into 
the  church  at  Yauxhall,  at  Easter. 

Mr.  Joseph  Evans,  a  native  of  England,  was 
received  into  the  Catholic  church,  at  the  pa- 
rochial chapel  of  St.  Nicholas,  Galway,  Ire- 
land, on  the  7th  April. 

The  Church  and  State  Gazette  states  that 
Robert  Walker,  Esq.,  M.  A.,  of  Lincoln  col- 
lege, Oxford,  has  conformed  to  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic faith. 

Robert  Monteith,  Esq.,  jr.,  of  Carstairs,  was 
received  into  the  church  on  the  festival  of  St. 
Joseph  (19th  March)  at  Oscott  college,  and 
on  the  festival  of  the  Annunciation  of  our 
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Lady  (20th  March),  his  ladj  was  received  into 
the  church  at  the  convent  of  St.  Margaret, 
Edinburg,  on  which  occasion  the  inmates  of 
that  establishment  made  the  customaxy  annual 
renewal  of  their  vows.—  Tablet. 

Rio  Janeiro. — A  correspondent  has  kindly 
favored  us  with  the  foilowiag  information, 
which  we  take  pleasure  in  placing  before  our 
readers. 

Now,  while  I  have  room,  I  will  give  you 
some  idea  of  our  churches  at  Rio  Janeiro. 
Know  then  that  they  are  neither  Gothic  nor 
Grecian,  nor  Saracenic.  I  can  not  make  out 
any  thing  certain,  as  every  church  has  some- 
thing peculiar.  The  steeple  part  of  the 
churches  is  sometimes  covered  with  glazed 
Dutch  tiles,  of  difierent  colors,  producing  thus 
rather  a  singular  effect.  The  colors,  being 
strongly  relieved  by  each  other,  may  be  seen 
at  a  great  distance.  Blue  and  white  are  the 
most  generally  used.  The  spires  are,  in  gen- 
eral, Saracenic  in  their  origin,  many  of  them 
perfect  minarets.  The  bells  are  hung  below 
these  spires.     By  the  way,  don't  forget  to  ask 

about  the  bell-ringing.     We  boarded 

opposite  the  church  of  the  Carmo,  and  didnH 
we  have  a  benefit  on  Sundays  and  festas.  I  '11 
Continue :  the  churches  are  constructed  of  cut 
stone,  resembling  somewhat  red  sandstone; 
it  appears  to  be  much  harder  than  the  stone  of 
St.  Joseph's.  The  facades  are  very  much 
worked,  and  the  work  is  equal  to  any  thing  I 
ever  saw.  Festoons  of  flowers,  angels,  alto- 
relievos  over  the  entrance,  capitals  of  pilasters 
are  fit  for  any  church ;  the  work  that  is  ex- 
pended upon  them  is  tremendous.  The  win- 
dows are  very  ordinary,  resembling  a  great 
deal  those  of  a  private  house;  there  are  a 
number  of  that  kind  of  windows,  through 
which  «*  Quarimodo "  put  his  head.  They 
appear  to  be  air-holes,  for  there  is  no  glass  in 
them.  The  Candelaria  is  the  leading  church 
for  the  architectural  beauty  of  exterior.  The 
interiors  of  churches  are  frequently  very  rich. 
There  is  an  immense  quantity  of  earning,  and 
beautifully  finished  too.  Around  the  altars  it 
is  the  richest,  and  the  amount  of  labor  ex- 
pended must  have  been  prodigious.  It  is, 
moreover,  no  mean  production ;  the  men  who 
worked  the  spiral  column  with  alto-relievos, 
and  decorated  every  square  inch  of  timber 
around  and  above  the  altars  with  festoons  and 
perforated  work,  must  have  understood  tho- 
roughly their  business.  The  carving  is  in  the 
ftyle  of  Louis  XIY;  then  yon  have  in  idea  of 


it  They  have  done  here  one  thing,  which, 
perhaps,  (he  climate  obliged  them  to  do;  tiiey 
have  covered  all  the  wood  work  with  thick 
coats  of  white.  I  have  not  seen  a  piece  of 
naked  carving  in  any  of  tbe  churches  that  I 
have  visited.  The  side  altars  are  numerous. 
Above  them  invariably  are  statues  of  the  pa- 
tron saints  in  niches,  and  colored  afler  Uk, 
Some  of  the  statues  of  our  Saviour  that  I  hafe 
seen  are  frightful  from  the  natural  manner  of 
the  coloring.  At  every  joint,  and  all  over  tbe 
body,  are  horrible  wounds,  very  weH  imitated. 
However,  the  thing  appears  to  be  in  very  bid 
taste ;  it  is  entirely  overdone.  Of  what  sub- 
stance these  statues  are  composed,  I  have  not 
ascertained.  The  carving,  if  they  are  carved, 
is  not  good ;  it  is  too  soft.  There  are  some 
churches  very  rich ;  silver  lamps  and  candle- 
sticks, silver  flower  vases  are  abundant.  Ai 
the  Carmo  I  saw  an  antependium  of  solid 
silver. 

I  will  now  speak  of  the  church  of  the  mon- 
astery of  San  Bento,  and  that  of  the  Dominicu 
convent,  San  Antonio  I  believe  is  the  name. 
The  monasteries  are  large  and  strongly  built 
They  are  situated  on  the  top  of  a  hill  in  the 
city.  Tbe  San  Bento  is  the  richest  convent 
in  the  Brazils.  The  monks  are  few.  Tbe 
churches  of  these  two  monasteries  are  tbe 
richest  I  ever  saw  or  ever  expect  to  see.   I 

was  with when  I  entered  the  San  Bento 

for  the  first  time.  Till  then  I  could  not  have 
thought  it  possible  for  so  much  labor  to  be 
spent  on  a  church.  I  never  imagined  such 
richness.  The  exterior  is  very  plain  and  with- 
out the  slightest  pretension  to  arcbitectnni 
beauty,  or  beauty  of  any  sort.  You  expect 
nothing,  when  on  a  sudden  you  behold  the  in- 
terior of  the  church.  From  the  door  to  tbe 
altar,  from  the  ceiling  to  the  pavement,  it  if 
nothing  but  carving ;  this  is  not  like  the  other 
of  which  I  have  spoken.  Every  bit  of  this  is 
gilded,  and  not  only  gilded,  but  burnished.  It 
appears  to  be  nothing  but  gold.  The  ceiling 
is  covered  with.paiotings,  which  are  very  badly 
done,  and  mar  greatly  the  effect  of  the  other 
parts.  There  is  one  of  the  side  chapels  (our 
Lady's)  of  which  there  is  not  the  smallest poT' 
Hon  of  the  wall  or  ceiling  visible  for  the  goM. 
This  chapel  is  more  than  half  the  size  of  ow 
lUtle  chapel.  The  lamps  are  of  massive  silvers 
and  three  or  four  feet  high.  I  never  savauch 
magnificence.  The  other  convent  church  ia 
ahnost  as  rich  as  this.  I  was  in  the  Utter 
church  on  All  Saints'  vraiting  for  maat.    In 
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eoferiDf  I  saw  a  monk  standing  among  the 
candles  of  the  high  altar.  From  the  foot  of 
the  large  crucifix  to  the  tabernacle  ir  an  in- 
clined space  of  six  or  seven  feet;  this  space  is 
filled  with  candles.  Among  these  candles 
the  monk  was  standing  with  his  back  to  the 
people,  apparently  engaged  in  arranging  some 
of  them.  I  waited  and  waited  for  him  to  come 
down,  but  there  he  stayed,  and  is  there  1  sus- 
pect to  the  present  moment.  It  was  a  statue 
dressed  like  a  monk  of  the  order  with  shaved 
head.  Sec.  Sec.  It  appeared  to  me  to  be  in  very 
bad  taste  to  stick  a  statue  among  the  candles, 

M. 


DOxMESTIC. 

Archdiocess  op  Baltimore. — The  Pro- 
vineial  Council. — The  sixth  provincial  coun- 
cil of  Baltimore  was  opened  on  Sunday  the 
10th  ult,  and  was  closed  on  the  Sunday  fol- 
lowing, the  17th.  The  opening  ceremonies 
were  grand  and  imposing,  beyond  any  thing 
ever  before  witnessed  in  the  United  States. 
No  lets  than  twenty-three  bishops  were  in 
attendance  from  all  parts  of  the  union.  The 
venerable  Bishop  Flaget,  of  Louisville,  now 
in  the  eighty-third  year  of  his  age,  was  ne- 
cessarily absent  on  account  of  infirmity,  and 
the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  of  Boston  was  not 
present  by  reason  of  serious  sickness;  but 
both  of  these  sees  were  represented  by  the 
respective  coadjutors  of  the  prelates  just 
named.  The  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Blanchet,  vicar 
apostolic  of  Oregon,  did  not  attend  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  distance  of  his  residence 
from  Baltimore;  and  this  remote  territory  was 
the  only  portion  of  our  union  which  was  not 
ecclesiastically  represented  on  the  occasion. 

The  Catholicity  of  the  church  was  strikingly 
and  beautifully  shadowed  forth  by  this  barmo- 
nioQs  reunion  of  prelat^  born  in  different 
nations,  but  professing  the  same  holy  faith, 
kneeling  at  the  same  holy  altar,  and  uniting 
with  heart  and  soul  in  the  same  great  work  of 
governing  the  church  of  God,  "  which  he  had 
purchased  with  his  blood."  Of  the  twenty- 
three  prelates  in  attendance,  we  remarked  that 
eight  were  natives  of  the  United  States,  teven 
of  Ireland,  tix  of  France,  one  of  Switzerland, 
and  another  of  Belgium ;  and  yet  all  distinc- 
tions of  nation  were  lost  in  the  great  unity  of 
faith  and  worship  in  which  all  hearts  were 
blended  together  as  one. 

On  no  previous  occasion,  perhaps,  in  all 
our  life,  have  we   been   more   deeply  im- 
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pressed  with  the  peculiar  grandeur  and  sub- 
limity of  our  ceremonial,  when  it  is  fully 
carried  oat  according  to  the  magnificent  scale 
on  which  it  was  planned.  Never  can  we 
forget  our  own  feelings  on  witnessing  that 
long  and  imposing  line  of  procession  of  priests 
and  bishops^-beginning  with  young  clerks 
following  the  cross,  and  closing  with  the 
archbishop— which  slowly  moved  around  the 
square  on  which  the  Cathedral  stands,  from 
the  front  of  the  archbishop's  residence  to  the 
front  of  the  Cathedral,  chanting  the  Miserere, 
and  imploring  the  divine  benediction  on  the 
deliberations  of  the  bishops.  These  were  all 
dressed  in  cope  and  mitre,  and  took  their  place 
in  the  procession  according  to  the  date  of 
their  ordination.  A  vast  concourse  of  people, 
both  Catholics  and  Protestants,  looked  on  with 
breathless  interest,  while  this  largest  assem- 
blage of  prelates  and  clergymen  ever  convened 
in  this  union  was  solemnly  wending  its  way  to 
the  Catiiedral  entrance.  No  one,  we  are  quite 
confident,  no  matter  how  deeply  prejudiced 
against  our  holy  church,  could  fail  to  be 
deeply  and  favorably  impressed  by  the  spec- 
tacle; and  the  profound  silence  preserved, 
together  with  the  apparent  reverence  mani- 
fested by  all  present,  proved  that  some  feeling, 
higher  than  mere  curiosity  and  politeness,  per- 
vaded the  bosoms  of  all  spectators. 

As  the  head  of  the  procession  entered  the  ca- 
thedral the  orchestra  in  the  gallery  struck  up 
a  splendid  march,  which  was  most  effectively 
executed  by  a  full  band.  Afler  the  prelates 
and  clergy  had  taken  their  respective  places 
in  the  sanctuar}\  a  solemn  high  mass  was  cele- 
brated by  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop,  after 
which  the  council  was  opened  with  the  usual 
prayers  and  ceremonies  as  directed  by  the 
pontifical.  The  choir  performed  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  massen  of  Mozart  with  an  ability 
and  a  success  which  reflected  great  credit 
on  the  members.  At  the  end  of  the  mass, 
the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Purcell,  of  Cincinnati, 
ascended  the  pulpit,  and  delivered  an  able 
and  eloquent  discourse  on  (be  power  of 
teaching  all  nations,  imparted  by  Christ  to  the 
apostles  and  their  successors,  and  in  answer 
to  many  popular  charges  often  alleged  against 
the  church.  In  the  evening  of  the  same  day, 
after  vespers,  a  discourse  was  delivered  on  the 
antiquity  of  the  church  by  the  Very  Rev.  M. 
J.  Spalding. 

On  the  evenings  of  the  week  ensuing,  able 
and  eloquent  discourses  were  delivered  by  the 
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right  reTeread  bishopn  of  New  York,  Pitts- 
barg,  Philadelphia,  and  Cincinnati,  and  by  the 
Right  Rev.  Dr.  McClotky,  bishop  coadjutor  of 
New  York.  On  Thursday  a  solemn  mass  of 
requiem,  for  the  repose  of  the  prelates  and 
clerpy  of  the  province,  deceased  since  the  last 
council,  was  sung  by  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop 
of  Natchez,  and  the  Libera,  at  the  close  of  it, 
was  chanted,  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  pre- 
siding. ARer  the  mass,  the  bishop  of  St. 
Louis  jtreached  a  very  eloquent  and  appropriate 
permon  on  the  antiquity,  divine  origin,  and 
utility  of  prayers  for  the  dead,  and  he  made  a 
very  happy  and  touching  reference  to  the  life 
and  virtues  of  his  deceased  predecessor,  the 
learned  and  apostolic  Bishop  Rosaii.  At  the 
close  of  this  service,  the  second  public  session 
of  the  council  was  held,  with  ceremonies  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  first. 

The  council  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the 
third  and  last  public  session,  held  on  Sunday 
the  17th  ult.  The  ceremonies  attending  the 
conclusion  were  not  less  imposing  than  those 
which  had  accompanied  the  opening  of  the 
council.  The  concluding  sermon  was  deliv- 
ered by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Reynolds,  of  Charles- 
ton, on  the  unity  of  the  church,  and  we  need 
only  say  that  he  did  not  fall  short  of  the  high 
expectations  of  his  friends  on  the  occasion. 

The  prelates  and  clergy  thus  convened  from 
all  parts  of  the  union — nearly  sixty  in  num- 
ber— will  not  soon  forget  the  great  kindness 
and  warm  hospitality  which  were  universally 
extended  to  them  by  the  Catholics  during  the 
week  of  their  sojourn  in  the  monumental  city 
of  Lord  Baltimore. 

On  the  first  and  last  days  of  the  council  all 
the  prelates  and  clergy  were  entertained  at 
dinner  by  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop,  and  the 
former  were  so  entertained  throughout  the 
entire  week. 

Prefixed  to  the  present  number  of  the  Mag- 
azine will  be  found  a  lithographic  print,  taken 
from  a  sketch  made  by  the  skilful  artist,  M. 
Franqiiinet,ofN.  York.  It  represents  the  arch- 
bishop, bishops,  theologians,  and  clergy  in  at- 
tendance at  the  first  solemn  session  of  the  coun- 
cil, in  the  order  in  which  they  respectively  sat. 
We  may  remark  that  the  object  of  the  sketch 
is  merely  to  give  such  of  our  readers  as  had 
not  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  solemn 
sessions  of  the  council  an  idea  of  the  order  in 
which  the  prelates,  the  clergy,  and  the  several 
officials  were  arranged.  It  was  impossible, 
under  the  cireamatanceB,  to  obtain  any  thing 


like  correct  portraits  of  those  who  are  reprt* 

sented  in  the  sketch. 
We  subjoin,  from  the  Catholic  Herald,  a 
i    list  of  the  prelates,  theologians,  and  ^fficen  of 

the  council,  correcting  a  few  omiifions.  In 
I  the  list  of  the  prelates  it  will  be  obeerfcd 
I  that  the  age  and  birth-place  of  each  are 
I    marked ;  and  in  that  of  the  theologiaof,  we 

may  observe  that  the  order  in  which  tbor 
I  names  are  placed  corresponds  with  thatof  tbeir 
I    respective  bishops. 

Prelates  assembled  in  Council.— The 
I    Most  Rev.  Archbishop  of  Baltimore,  Samaei 
.    Kccleston,  born  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Mair* 
land,  27th  June,  1801. 

Right  Rev.  Michael  Portier,  bishop  of  Mo- 
bile, born  in  Monlbrion,  France,  Sept.  7, 17M. 

Rii;ht  Kpv.  Francis  Patrick  Kenrick,  bisbop 
of  Philadelphia,  born  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  U 
December,  1797. 

Right  Rev.  Guy  Ignatius  Chabrat,  bishop  of 
Bolena,  coadjutor  of  the  bishop  of  LouisiiOe, 
born  in  Mauiiac,  France,  25th  December,  1787. 

Ri^ht  Rev.  John  Baptist  Purcell,  bishop  of 
Cincinnati,  born  in  Mallow,  Ireland,  26th  Feb- 
ruary, 1800. 

Right  Rev.  Anthony  Blanc,  bishop  of  New 
Orleans,  born  in  Sury,  France,  11th  October, 
1792. 

Right  Rev.  Mathias  Loras,  bishop  of  Du- 
buque, born  in  Lyons,  France,  30th  Auffuit, 
1792.  * 

Right  Rev.  John  Hughes,  bishop  of  New 
York,  born  in  Cloghcr,  Ireland,  20th  J  une,  1798. 

Right  Rev.  Richard  Pius  Miles,  bishop  of 
Nashville,  born  in  Maryland,  17th  May,  1791. 

Right  Rev.  Celestin  Rene  Laurence  De  la 
Hailandiere,  bishop  of  Vincennes,  bom  in 
Combourjff,  3d  May,  1798. 

Right  Rev.  John  Joseph  Chanche,  bishop  of 
Natchez,  born  in  Baltimore,  4th  October,  17W. 

Right  Rev.  Richard  Vincent  Whelan,  bishop 
of  Richmond,  born  in  Baltimore,  28th  January, 
1809. 

Right  Rev.  Peter  Paul  Lefevere,  bishop  of 
Zela,  administrator  ol  Detroit,  born  in  Roulen, 
W.  Flanders,  30th  April,  1804. 

Right  Rev.  Peter  Richard  Kenrick,  bishop 
of  St.  Louis,  born  •in  Dublin,  Ireland,  ItS 
August,  1S06. 

Right  Rev.  John  M.  Odin,  bishop  of  Clau- 
diopolis,  vicar  apostolic  of  Texas,  bom  io 
Am  berg,  France.  25th  February,  1801. 

Right  Rev.  Michael  OTonnor,  bishop  of 
Pittsburg,  born  in  Cork,  Ireland,  27th  Febru- 
ary, 1810. 

Right  Rev.  Andrew  Byrne,  bishop  of  Little 
Rock,  born  in  Kavan,  Ireland,  5th  December. 
1802. 

Right  Rev.  William  Quarter,  bishop  of 
Chicago,  born  in  King's  county,  Ireland,  Slst 
January,  1806. 

Right  Rev.  John    McCloskey,   bishop   of 
Axiern,  coadjutor  of  the  bishop  of  New  York, 
bom  in  Brooklyn,  20th  March,  1810. 
Right  Rev.  Wm.  Tyler,  biahop  of  Uirtford, 
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t,  born  in  Derby,  Vermont,  5th 

V.  IgnaUius  A.  Reynolds,  bishop  of 

born  in  Bardstown,  Kentucky,  22d 

)9. 

iv.  John  Martin  Henni,  bishop  uf 

,  t>orn  iu  Obersaxony,  Switzerland, 

1803. 

?v.  John    Fitzpatrick,  bishop    of 

:oadjntor  of  the  bishop  of  Boston, 

ton,  15th  ^November,  I5fl2. 

account  of  distance—  Ilii;ht  Rev.  F. 

t,  vicar  apostolic  of  Oreiron. 

mt  of  ailc'inced  aae — Right  Rev. 

aeph  Fidi^et,  bishop  of  Louisville, 

rerj^ne,  France. 

ni  of  ill  hiuUh—Ri^ihi  Rev.  Bene- 

:k, 'bishop  of  Boston. 

:nir.— Rev.  Gilbert  Raymond,  Rev. 

eiy.  Rev.  Charles  I.  \Vhite,  of  the 
Archbishop;  Rev.  J.  A.  Eider, 
B.  Toriiatore,  C.  M.,   Very  R«v. 

1  Spalding,  V.  G.,  Very  Rev.  Ed- 

thy  Collins,  V.  G.,  Rev.  Augustin 

.   Michael  McAleer,    Very    Rev. 

a,  V.  G.,  Rev.  Charles  H.  J.  Car- 

>hn  B.  Karidanne,  Rev.  John  B.  St. 

lev.   Henry  Tappert,  C.  SS.  R., 

'S  Constantine  Pise,  I).  D.,  Rev.  J. 

lev.  James  Dolan,    Ri'v.  Thomas 

•ry  Rov.  John  Corry,  V.  G.,  Rev. 

nkins,  Rev.  John  McCarf'rey,  Rev. 

in,  Vfry  Rev.  John  Barry,  V.  G., 

iickoy.  Very  Rev.  Joseph  Vincent 

.G. 

■  Uelic:iuus   Orders.  —  Very   Rev. 

)eluol,  S.  S.  S.,  Very  Rev.  Jainps 

.  S.  J.,  Very  Rev.  Peter  T.  Ver- 

f.,  Verv  Rev.  Geortje  A.  Wilson, 
Rev.  Peter  Chackert,  O.  SS.  R., 

Fohn  Tiiuon,  C.  M. 

''the  Counril. — Bishops  of  Mobile 

'.,  Promoters;  Rev.  K.  Damphoux, 

s  L*Homme,  Secretaries. 

—Rev.  William  D.  Parsons,  Mr. 

he  council  various  decrees,  we 
were  pas.sed  by  the  assembled 
•ing  reference  chieily  to  matters  of 
line,  which,  after  they  will  have 
ted  to  the  juilgment  of  the  holy 
ntj  to  the  usages  of  a  venerable 
ill,  if  approved,  be  published  for 
!  of  Catholics  in  this  remote  por- 
oly  Catholic  church.  This  neces- 
inary  may  serve  to  explain  the 
:aution  adopted  by  our  discipline, 
icting  the  proceedings  in  presence 
ruous  auditory,  and  of  not  hastily 
?ly  speaking  of  the  results  reached 
erations.  The  sad  experience  of 
lus  denominations  in  our  country, 
on  their  discussions  in  public, 
this,  we  think,  have  taught  them 


the  utility,  if  not  the  necessity,  of  some  soch 
prudential  regulation,  if  they  would  not  eon* 
tinue  to  degrade  religion  to  the  low  level  of 
merely  human  interests.     W^e  have  known 
many  recent  cases  in  which  the  coune  of 
Protestant  deliberative  assemblies  on  this  sub- 
ject has  been  of  serious  injury  to  religion,  and 
has,  in   fact,  brought  contempt  both  on  its 
ministers  and  on  the  sacred  cause  itself.   The 
I    secrecy  which  attends  the  deliberations  of  the 
I    highest  and  most  grave  legislative  body  of  the 
j    United  States— the  senate— when  in  executive 
!   session,  presents  a  sound  precedent  for  the 

■  policy  adopted  by  our  church  in  the  despatch 
i  of  executive  business  of  a  much  higher  order, 
!  even  if  the  former  line  of  conduct  was  not 
!  actually  borrowed  from  the  latter,  which  is 
I    manifestly  of  a  much  older  date. 

The  council  adjourned  to  meet  on  the  fourth 

I    Sunday  after  Easter,  in  the  year  1849.    An 

application  to  the  holy  see  for  the  erection  of 

four  new  sees  was  resolved  upon,  but  only  two 

■  new  bishops  were  nominated.    All  these  mat- 
',    ters  will  be  finally  determined  by  the  apos- 
tolic see.    It  may  not  be  amiss  to  observe  that 
the  other  measures  "  spoken  of  in  some  secu- 

.  lar  journals,"  as  having  been  adopted  by  the 
'  council,  are  the  mere  creations  of  dreamy  im- 
I  aginations,  or  of  those  that  love  to  cater  for  the 
I    aure.i  pntrienles  of  the  community. 

Chaplains  in  the  arwy.- We  have  learned, 
I  with  much  pleasure,  that  in  consequence  of  an 
'    application  from  the  Hon.  James  Buchanan, 

■  secretary  of  state,  the  Rev.  Fathers  McElroy 
:  and  Rey,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  have  started 
'  for  the  scene  of  war  in  Texas,  in  order  to  af- 
,  ford  the  consolation.<i  of  religion  to  the  Catho- 
,  lie  soldiers  in  the  army  of  the  United  States. 
I  Two  other  Rev.  gentlemen  will  also  be  sent 
<  from  St.  Louis  for  the  same  purpose.  It  ap- 
pears that  there  are  about  eleven  hundred  Ca- 
thoKcs  among  the  regular  troops.     With  the 

'  aid  of  the  excellent  clergymen  who  have  l>een 
appointed  to  minister  to  their  spiritual  wantiy 

'  we  have  no  doubt  that  they  will  be  animated 
to  fi^ht  with  increased  energy  and  valor  under 

■  the  American  standard. 

I  Confirmation. — On  the  2d  May  the  Most 
I  Rev.  Archbishop  administered  the  sacrament 
1  of  confirmation  at  Mt.  St.  Mary's  college,  and 
St.  Joseph's  academy,  near  Kmmitsburg,  Md., 
to  about  ninety  persons.  On  Ascension  day 
he  confirmed  seventy-seven  at  Frederick,  and 
on  the  24th  May  at  St.  Alphonsus'  church,. 
Baltimore. 
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New  CAwtA.— The  new  church  which  has 
been  some  time  in  progress  of  erection,  dcat 
fiockviUe,  Montgomery  county,  Md.,  will  be 
dedicated  on  the  second  Sunday  of  July. 

IWr.— The  fair  recently  held  in  Baltimore 
for  the  benefit  of  St.  Vincent's  Male  Orphan 
Asylum,  realized  a  net  profit  of  more  than 
02,700. 

DiocEss  OF  Philadelphia. — New  Roman 
Catholic  church  at  Minemille. — The  Catholics 
of  Minersville,  Pa.,  are  about  to  erect  a  new 
church  in  that  borough,  ^  front  by  100  deep, 
to  be  built  of  bricks,  the  present  one  having 
become  too  small  for  the  congregation  wor- 
shipping there. — F.  Joi/r. 

/'air.— The  fair  recently  held  in  Philadel- 
phia for  the  benefit  of  the  congregation  of  St. 
Augustine*s  chureh,  realized,  clear  of  all  ex- 
penses, the  sum  of  $6,200. — C.  Adv, 

DiocessofNbw  YonK.—Convertion. — On 
the  lOth  inst.,  after  proofs  of  probation  and 
due  sincerity,  Mrs.  Marian  Blackburn,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  church  of  England,  abjured  all  its  ar- 
ticles, and  was  received  into  the  Catholic 
church  by  the  Rev.  R.  Keleher,  pastor  of 
Florence,  Oneida  county,  N.  Y. — F.  Jour. 

DiocEss  OP  Pittsburg.— 5wf<T»  of  Mercy, 
— On  Tuesday,  5th  May,  Miss  O'Brien  (Sis- 
tei  Agatha)  and  Miss  Goold  (Sister  Augusta) 
were  received  as  professed  Sisters  of  the  Or- 
der of  Mercy.  On  the  same  occasion,  Miss 
Catharine  M'Girr  (Sister  Philomeua)  and  Miss 
Jaue  0*(xorman  (Sister  Augustina)  were  re- 
ceived as  novices.  These  solemn  and  interest- 
ing ceremonies,  at  which  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop 
of  the  dioccss,  attended  by  Very  Rev.  Mr. 
Hoyden  and  Rev.  Mr.  Deane  presided,  took 
place  in  the  cathedral  in  the  presence  of  a  nu- 
merous congregation.  An  excellent  sermon 
was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brady,  pastor 
of  Uollidaysburg. — Pitisburf^  Catholic, 

DiocEss  or  CiwciNNATi. —  Confirmation, — 
The  sacrament  of  confirmation  was  adminis- 
tered in  the  cathedral  on  last  Sniuiay  alter- 
noon  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Purcell  and  Rt. 
Rev.  Bishop  Hailandiere  of  Vincennes,  In- 
diana. The  latter  prelate,  having  arrived  in 
this  city  on  his  way  to  the  Provincial  Coun- 
cil, officiated  at  vespers,  and  Father  Timon 
preached  an  excellent  sermon  on  the  disposi- 
tions with  which  the  sacrament  of  confirmation 
should  be  received.  The  two  prelates  were 
occupied  until  nearly  six  o'clock  in  adminis- 
tering the  sacrament  to  srren  hundred  and 
ninety-fire  pereont !    Amongst  those  who  on 


this  occasion  were  enrolled  mider  the  banner 
of  the  cross,  were  several  who  last  year  woold 
have  looked  with  indifference  on  that  koly 
rite  of  which  they  were  the  worthy  lecipieati. 
Great  numbers  of  children  had  made  their  irst 
communion  on  the  same  day  at  the  chareh  of 
St.  Francis  Xavier,  the  convent  of  the  Sisteis 
of  Notre  Dame  and  at  the  cathedral. — C.  3W. 

Ursuline  Convent  and  Jlcademy  near  FmytUe- 
Title,  Brown  county,  Ohio. — The  sisters  and 
pupils  of  these  Institutions,  notwithstanding 
the  length  and  severity  of  the  last  winter,  we 
are  happy  to  learn,  enjoy  excellent  health. 
The  Ursulines  have  already  had  the  fooiidi- 
tions  dog,  and  extensive  preparations  made, 
for  the  building,  during  the  ensuing  summer 
and  autumn,  of  one  of  tbe  largest  literaiy  is- 
stitutious  in  the  west.  This  edifice  will  be 
one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long  by  sixty 
feet  wide,  and  three  stories  high,  besides  \mt\ 
ment  and  attic.  The  site  is  well  adapted  for 
such  a  purpose,  and  we  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  undertaking  will  be  crowned  bji 
gracious  Providence  with  complete  succeN. 

We  know  of  no  portion  of  the  state  which 
we  could  more  safely  and  cordially  recommeiki 
to  emigrants  desirous  of  purchasing  laige  or 
small  farms  than  the  neighborhood  of  Fayette- 
ville.  The  land  is  sold  at  prices  graduating, 
according  to  the  value  of  improvements,  fittt 
five  to  ten,  and  up  to  twenty  or  thirty  dollan 
the  acre.  There  is  still,  however,  an  abun- 
dance of  excellent  land  to  he  had  at  the  lowest 
of  these  rates.  And  in  no  part  of  the  diocesi 
are  greater  facilities  atforded  for  spiritual  io* 
struction  and  care,  and  the  education  of  female 
youth. 

Sisters  of  Noire  Dame,  TbWo.— Equally 
favored  with  the  foregoing  are  the  convent  and 
academy  of  Toledo.  The  sisters  and  scholars 
are  here  also  blessed  with  excellent  health, 
and  the  school  under  such  able  management 
continues  to  advance  in  its  successful  claims 
to  public  patronage  and  esteem.  We  can  not 
sufficiently  admire  the  heroism  with  which 
the  sisters,  with  the  humble  but  confident  hope 
of  being  useful  to  religion  and  society,  disre- 
garded the  fears  of  the  "Maumee"  fever, 
from  which,  through  the  divine  blessing  on 
such  dcvotedness  as  theirs,  they  have  expe- 
rienced that  there  was  nothing  to  be  feared, 
and  commenced  an  establishment  which  bids 
fair  to  be  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  oar 
holy  taith  in  thisdiocess.  Toledo  must  t>ecome 
a  place  of  great  importance.    Its  location  at 
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the  meutb  of  the  Maumee  River,  and  the 
junction  of  the  Miami  Extension  and  Wabash 
Ctnal  with  Lake  Erie,  as  well  as  the  facility 
of  access,  its  proximity  to  Detroit  and  Cleve- 
Imnd  (by  lake  steamers),  witliout  calculating 
the  great  prospective  advanta^s  to  be  de- 
rived from  being  selected  as  the  terminus  of 
the  railroad  to  be  built  from  Bull'alo  along  the 
southern  shore  of  the  lake,  an<i  also  of  another 
railroad  already  completed  far  into  the  inte- 
rior of  Michigan,  must,  in  a  short  time,  make 
it  rival  in  magnitude  and  wealth  any  of  the 
largest  cities,  at  least  in  the  west.  The  sis- 
ters of  Notre  Dame  will  not  be  forgottrn  in 
future  years  when  the  earliest  and  mo})t  etfi- 
cient  pioneers  of  its  civilization  are  commem- 
orated.—Oi  A.  Tel. 

DiocESs  or  Chicago. —  Ordvwtion. — The 
Rt.  Rev.  "Wm.  Quarter  held  an  ordination,  in 
the  cathedral  of  St.  Mary,  Chicago,  on  "Lnw 
Sunday,"  the  19th  of  April,  when  he  conferred 
the  clerical  tonsure  on  five,  and  the  minor  or- 
ders on  four  students  of  his  ecclesiastical  sem- 
loary.— Trti/A  Teller. 

DiocESS  or  ViNCENNEs. — Saturday  of  Em- 
ber week,  at  an  ordination  held  in  the  cathe- 
dral, by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  of  Yincennes — 
Rev.  Anthony  Carius  was  promoted  to  the 
priesthood. 

The  spiritual  retreat  for  the  clergy,  con- 
ducted by  Rev.  F.  Timon,  commenced  April 
22d,  and  concluded  on  the  29th.  There  were 
present  twenty-seven  clergymen. 

On  the  26th,  Rev.  Ernest  Audran  was  pro- 
moted to  deaconship,  and  Me:(srs.  Andrew 
fiennet  and  John  Ryan  were  ordained  sub- 
deacons. —  Cath.  Advocate. 

DiocEss  OF  New  Orleans. — Retreat. — 
The  spiritual  retreat  at  New  Orleans  for  the'i 
laity  was  closed  in  the  cathedral  on  the  24th 
of  April,  alter  having  been  a  source  of  abun- 
dant spiritual  blessings  to  those  engaged  in  it. 

Retreat. — The  spiritual  retreat,  commenced 
at  Donaldsonvillc  on  the  19th  of  April,  was 
closed  on  the  26th.  The  exercises  were  well 
attended,  and  produced  the  most  salutary  ef- 
fects. Several  remarkable  conversions  took 
place  during  the  week.  At  the  close  of  the 
retreat,  a  large  bell,  destined  for  the  church  of 
Donaldsonville,  and  weighing  twelve  hundred 
pounds,  was  blessed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Perche. 
This  bell,  together  with  a  clock  of  excellent 
manufacture,  was  presented  to  the  church  by 
cue  of  the  pariibioueis. — Prop.  Cath, 


New  Chwrch.'-On  the  3d  of  May  the  comer 
stone  of  a  new  church,  under  the  invocation 
of  St.  Joseph,  was  laid  by  the  Very  Rev.  8. 
Rousselon,  at  New  Orleans.  Rev.  J.  Mullon 
preached  on  the  occasion. — Prop.  Cath. 

Confirmation. — On  the  19th  of  April,  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Blanc  confirmed  fifly-three  per- 
sons at  the  church  df  St.  Michael ;  on  the  21st, 
in  the  church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  fiHy- 
one ;  and  on  the  23d,  two  hundred  and  three  in 
the  cathedral.    Total,  306.— Prop.  Cath. 

Growth  of  the  West. — The  following 
statistics,  which  have  appeared  in  some  of  the 
political  papers,  and  which,  we  suppose,  must 
be  correct,  are  full  of  instruction  to  Christians, 
as  well  as  to  the  statesman.  Are  we  to  allow 
the  great  west  thus  fearfully  to  grow  up,  with- 
out striving  to  imbue  it  with  the  fear  of  God 
and  the  spirit  of  his  religion?  If  it  be  so 
that  in  a  few  years  our  country  is  to  be  con- 
trolled by  the  west,  can  we  be  indilferent  to 
whdt  its  religious  character  s^hall  then  be  ? 

In  1840,  the  Atlantic  states  had  (omitting 
fractions)  10,700,000  inhabitants;  and  the 
states  lying  west  of  the  mountains,  and  be- 
tween the  lakes  and  gulf,  6,400«000.  From 
the  former  must  be  deducted  one  fourth  of 
the  population  of  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and 
Georgia,  and  the  small  part  of  New  York 
lying  on  Lake  Erie,  as  they  are  decidedly 
western  in  position,  interests  and  character. 
This  portion  amounts  to  about  1,000,000, 
making  the  Atlantic  population,  at  the  last  cen- 
sus, 9,700,000;  the  entire  western  7,400,000. 
From  1790  to  1830,  the  Atlantic  portion  (ex- 
cluding that  part  of  those  states  which  pro- 
perly belong  to  the  west)  increased  6,120,000 
to  1,220,000  lor  each  decenniurn  since  the  iirst 
census.  The  increase  was  nearly  uniform 
during  the  three  first  periods,  being  about 
1,070,000  ;  it  rose  in  the  fourth  period,  or  from 
1820  to  1830,  to  1,690,000,  but  decreased  in 
the  fifth  from  this  last  number  to  1,330,000. 
Assuming  this  to  be  the  increase  for  the  cur- 
rent decennium,  we  shall  have  at  the  census 
of  1850,  a  population  of  10,930.000  in  the  At- 
lantic portion  of  the  states.  Allowing  the  in- 
crease ol  the  whole  United  Stales  to  be  the 
same  as  hitherto — that  is,  at  the  rate  of  one 
third  for  every  ten  years,  we  shall  have,  for 
our  entire  population  in  1850,  22,760,000, 
from  which,  deducting  the  Atlantic  portion, 
10,930,000,  there  remain  for  the  west  11,- 
830,000,  or  a  majority  of  900,000.    That  we 
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are  entirely  within  the  mark  in  estimating  the 
giowth  of  the  west,  appears  clearly  from  the 
following  table : 

Increase  of  the  west  from  1790  to  1S40. 

1790  to  1800 270.000 

1800  to  1810 690,000 

1810  to  1820 1,lfi0,000 

1820  to  1830 1,480,000 

1830  to  1840 2,900,000 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  ratio  of 
increase  has  been,  in  two  of  the  periods,  over 
100  per  cent.;  in  one  of  them  70  |.ercent.;  and 
in  only  one  case  has  it  fallen  below  50  per 
cent.;  while  for  the  preceding  ten  years  it  ex- 
ceeded 100. 

To  Correspondents  and  Readers. — 
The  article  on  Geology  at  variance  with  Scrip- 
ture contains  an  expression  which,  although 
meaning  well  according  to  the  writer's  views, 
will  not  appear  accurate  to  those  who  may  be 
unacquainted  with  the  peculiar  sense  in  which 
he  uses  the  word  science.  The  expression  al- 
luded to  will  be  found  on  p.  307,  where  it  is 
said  that  *<all  natural  science  rests  on  hypothe- 
sis." This  proposition  we  consider  erroneous 
according  to  the  obvious  and  literal  meaning 
of  the  words;  because  the  word  science  in  this 
passage  is  neither  taken  in  its  strictest  sense, 
embracing  that  portion  of  philosophical  know- 
ledge which  does  not  rest  on  hypothesis),  but 
on  facts  or  truths  which  are  certain  ;  nor  is  it 
taken  in  its  general  sense,  which  con)prchcnds 
all  knowledge,  both  that  which  is  certain  and 
that  which  is  hypothetical  or  a  mere  matter  of 
opinion.  The  writer  employs  the  term  in  an 
acceptation  which  we  think  peculiar,  and  it  is 
therefore  necessary  to  state  that  by  the  word 
science  he  means  only  the  speculations  oc  the 
explanations  of  philosophers  in  regard  to 
known  facif.  He  discards  from  scierice  the 
facts  themselves,  and  allows  it  to  imply  only 
the  theoretical  inventions  which  philosophers 
bring  forth  in  order  to  explain  these  facts. 
With  this  distinction  the  reader  will  be  enabled 
to  understand  the  views  of  the  writer  on  geolo- 
gy, whose  doctrine  we  have  no  right  to  com- 
plain of,  but  whose  phraseology,  in  this  par- 
ticular instance,  seems  to  us  unwarranted  by 
usage. 


The  following  articles  have  been  received* 
and  will  appear  as  soon  as  space  will  permit : 

1.  What  is  the  Bible?  a  review.  2.  Those 
Vesper  Bells,  poetry.  3.  ITie  Jesuit  Mission^ 
aryy  poetry.  4.  Two  aiticles  of  surpassing  in- 
terest, on  Dr.  Durbin's  Observations  in  the 
East. 


OBITUARY. 

Died,  on  the  19th  of  May,  at  Baltimore, 
Edward  Chassaing,  aged  43  years. 

Mr.  Chassaing  was  a  native  of  the  West 
Indies,  but  spent  the  greater  portion  of  his  life 
in  Baltimore,  where  he  was  always  known  if 
an  industrious  and  useful  citizen.  His  talents, 
which  were  above  the  common  order,  were 
not  unfrequently  displayed  in  the  defence  of 
justice  and  of  truth,  but  what  is  perhaps  more 
honorable  to  his  memory  in  this  age  of  selfish- 
ness, is  the  noble  charity  which  he  exercised 
towanls  those  in  want,  not  the  less  generoos 
because  sometimes  veiled  from  the  public  eye. 
We  sympathize  with  his  excellent  family  in 
their  painful  b(?reavement,  while  we  share  also 
their  consolation  in  knowing  that  he  lefl  this 
world  in  truly  Christian  sentiments,  and  withi 
lively  hope  of  an  eternal  reward. 

On  Wednesday  night,  the  7th  May,  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  Mr.  Walter  Clarke,  in  the  e9th 
year  of  his  age. 

Of  the  deceased,  who  was  one  of  the  oldest 
inhabitants  of  our  city,  having  resided  in  it  for 
upwards  of  forty-six  years,  no  sketch,  how- 
ever long,  could  do  justice  to  his  merits  or  sat- 
isfy the  expectations  of  his  irien<ls  and  ac- 
quaintances. They  will  he  gratilied  to  learn 
that  the  virtues  which  adorned  him  during  life, 
shone  brighter  and  brighter  as  death  approach- 
(;d,  and  proved  at  that  awful  hour  the  support 
of  the  expiring  Christian,  and  the  great  and 
only  consolation  of  his  weeping  family,  by 
whom  he  was  surrounded.  Fortified  by  all  the 
rites  of  the  Catholic  church,  of  which  he  wis 
from  childhood  a  zealous  and  practical  mem- 
ber, he  resigned  his  soul,  with  the  utmost 
calmness  and  confidence,  into  the  hands  of  bis 
Creator,  for  whom  alone  he  had  lived,  and  in 
obedience  to  whom  he  cheerfully  died. — Nat, 
Inlellizcnccr. 
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The  Library  of  .American  Bic^raphy,  condiicted 

by  .Tared  Sparks ;  Vol.  IX.    Boston  :  Little 

and  Brown.    12mo. 

The  biographical  .series  which  Mr.  Sparks 
is  engaged  in,  has  already  concentrated  a  vast 
amount  of  information,  which  will  be  referred 
to  with  profit  by  the  reader  of  history.  The 
volume  before  us  contains  the  life  of  Leonard 
Calvert,  the  first  governor  of  Maryland,  with 
those  of  Samuel  Ward  and  Tliomas  Posey. 
The  first  of  these  biographies  was  written  by 
the  Rev.  Geo.  W.  Burnap,  of  Baltimore,  and 
we  take  pleasure  in  stating,  after  having 
glanced  through  the  narrative,  that  it  is  char- 
acterized by  a  general  accuracy  and  a  spirit  of 
impartiality  which  reflect  the  highest  credit 
upon  the  author.  He  has  not  aimed  at  the  in* 
glorious  distinction,  so  ardently  sought  alter  by 
certain  philosophers  of  history,  of  remodelling 
and  reforming  facts  to  suit  special  purposes ; 
he  has  been  satisfied  with  drawing  his  informa- 
tion from  sources  which  have  always  been 
considered  pure  and  genuine,  and  which  have 
never  fallen  under  the  suspicion  of  error. 
Hence  the  life  and  character  of  Leonard  Cal- 
vert, the  first  governor  of  Maryland,  stand 
forth  in  Mr.  Burnap's  history  in  all  the  cloud- 
less glory  which  universal  opinion  had  before 
conceded  to  him.  The  author  has  ably  vindi- 
cated the  fame  of  Calvert  as  the  founder  of  re- 
ligious freedom  on  these  shores,  and  his  re- 
marks deserve  to  be  quoted.  After  citing  that 
passage  of  the  Maryland  charter  which  alludes 
to  religious  matters,  he  continues  : 

•«  As  this  is  the  only  article  concerning  re- 
lispon  in  the  charter,  it  is  important  to  ascer- 
tain vrhat  were  its  meaning:  and  intent,  and 
how  far  it  secures  religious  liberty,  as  it  is  now 
understood.  The  candid  inquirer,  it  is  be- 
lieved, must  admit  that  there  is  in  the  charter 
no  advance  upon  the  ideas  which  then  pre- 
vailed in  Enfifland  upon  this  subject,  f  he 
game  connection  between  church  and  state  is 
contemplated,  which  then  existed  in  the  mother 
couDtr)%  just  the  same  degree  of  religious  free- 
dom which  was  then  enjoyed  in  the  bishopric 
of  Durham.  The  "license  and  faculty  of 
erecting  and  founding  churches,  chapels,  and 
places  of  worship,"  and  dedicating  them,  was 
vested  in  the  proprietary.  Having  the  original 
right  of  soil,  the  proprietary  might  have  pre- 
vented the  erection  of  any  church  or  chapel 
for  the  propagation  of  a  faith  which  he  should 
choose  to  suppress.  Moreover,  he  had  vested 
in  him  <  the  patronage  and  advowsons  of  all 
churches  which  shall  happen  to  be  built.' 

"  fiy  the  provisions  above  recited,  it  appears 
that  the  whole  control  of  ecclesiastical  affairs 
is  granted  to  the  proprietary.  The  power 
over  all  church  matters  was  vested  in  him,  and 
was  to  emanate  from  him,  and  not  from  the 
people,  as  it  does  when  religion  is  left  free. 


The  pastors  were  to  be  chosen,  not  by  popular 
election,  nor  were  the  hearers  to  have  any 
voice  in  their  election,  but  by  the  appointment 
of  the  owner  of  the  soil.  The  proprietary 
mi^ht  prevent  the  erection  of  any  church 
which  he  chose  to  forbid,  and,  by  the  exclu- 
sive power  of  appointment,  dictate  the  faith  of 
the  province.  The  proprietary  might  renounce 
all  these  rights  if  he  chose,  and  proclaim  en- 
tire religious  freedom;  but  there  is  no  pro- 
vision made  for  the  exercise  of  that  freedom 
in  the  charter.  That  instrument  makes  pro- 
vision for  the  support  of  the  clergy,  not  by  the 
people,  but  by  the  rent  of  lands,  or  other  pro- 
perty, bestowed  upon  each  individual  church 
by  the  proprietary,  or  those  to  whom  he  might 
convey  landed  estates. 

•*No  other  condition  of  things  seems  to  be 
contemplated  in  the  charter,  than  then  existed 
in  England,  and  there,  at  that  time,  neither 
religious  toleration  nor  liberty  was  known. 
The  Catholics  were,  at  that  moment,  disfran- 
chised of  their  religious  rights,  and  severe  laws 
were  in  force  against  them ;  and  no  little  in- 
genuity is  required  to  explain  the  fact  that 
such  extensive  ecclesiastical  powers  should 
have  been  conferred  by  Charles,  himself  a  Pro- 
testant, on  Lord  Baltimore,  an  avowed  Catho- 
lic. It  is,  perhaps,  still  more  mysterious  how 
a  Catholic  could  consecrate  churches  accord- 
ing to  the  ecclesiastical  laws  of  the  kingdom 
of  England,  when  the  exercise  of  that  religion 
was  there  forbidden  uniler  severe  penalties,  by 
act  of  parliament.  But  these  inquiries,  though 
curious,  are  aside  from  our  present  purpo.se. 
Suffice  it  to  have  shown  that,  whatever  liber- 
ality was  afterwards  manifested  by  Lord  Bal- 
timore, by  his  brother  Leonard  Calvert,  and 
the  colonists,  no  provision  is  made  for  it  in 
the  charter. 

"There  is,  it  is  true,  in  the  twenty-second 
section,  a  proviso  to  this  effect,  that  if,  in  the 
interpretation  of  it,  any  doubt  shall  arise  as  to 
its  true  construction,  that  meaning  shall  be 
given  to  it  which  is  most  beneficial,  profitable, 
and  favorable  to  Lord  Baltimore;  *  provided 
always  that  no  interpretation  thereof  be  made, 
whereby  God's  holy  and  true  Christian  reli- 
gion, or  the  allegiance  due  to  us,  our  heirs  and 
successors,  may  in  any  wise  suffer  by  change, 
prejudice,  or  diminution  '  It  has  been  said 
that  this  proviso  covers  the  whole  ground  of 
religious  liberty,  so  as  to  tie  up  the  hands  of 
Lora  Baltimore  and  his  subordinates  from 
showing  any  preference  of  one  form  of  the 
Christian  religion  over  another,  and  thus  takes 
from  him  the  credit  of  voluntarily  establishing 
religious  liberty  in  his  province. 

"  But  this  seems  to  be  giving  to  very  vague 
language  a  meaning  altogether  too  particular. 
Had  the  language  run  in  this  way,  provided 
that  no  interpretation  be  given  to  this  charter. 
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whereby  6ocl*8  true  and  holy  Christian  religion, 
or  the  free  exercise  thereof,  shall  suflfer  any 
change,  prejudice,  or  diminution,  then  the  pro- 
prietary would  have  been  forbidden  to  make 
any  law  by  which  any  preference  should  be 
^iven  to  one  sect  over  another.  As  it  stands. 
It  merely  provides  that  the  Christian  religion 
shall  be  the  only  recognised  religion  in  the  pro- 
vince ;  that  nothing  snail  be  done,  and  no  law 
enacted,  by  which  its  interests  shall  be  impair- 
ed. The  religion  of  the  country  shall  be  Chris- 
tian, and  not  ])agan,  Jewish  or  Mahometan. 

"  This  interpretation  is  confirmed  not  only 
by  the  general  expression,  *  Christian  religion,^ 
but  by  the  terms  of  })rohibition,  *  by  cliange, 
prejudice,  or  diminution.*  If  we  consider  the 
Christian  religion  to  mean  the  Christian  reli- 
gion a3  it  was  then  administered  in  England, 
and  the  change,  prejudice,  or  diminution,  to 
mean  any  change  in'respect  to  religious  free- 
dom, so  as  to  be  less  free  in  the  colony  than 
it  was  in  the  mother  country,  we  then  ask, 
what  was  the  religious  freedom  enjoyed  in  the 
mother  country  ?  And  the  true  answer  is, 
that  it  was  unknown.  It  was  not  practised 
by  Charles  himself  and  his  government.  It 
was  not  practised  by  any  sect  which  had  the 
control  of  religious  affairs,  under  any  circum- 
stances. The  Catholics  were  at  that  moment 
proscribed,  and  special  license  was  necessary 
to  enable  the  uueen  to  enjoy  the  administra- 
tion of  its  peculiar  forms.  The  Puritans  were 
persecuted  nearly  as  much  as  the  Catholics, 
and  Charles  was  willing,  by  fire  and  sword,  to 
force  the  forms  of  Episcopacy  upon  the  church 
of  Scotland. 

"  To  have  established  the  Christian  religion 
in  Maryland,  on  the  basis  of  the  freedom  and 
equality  of  all  secUt,  would  not  have  been  a 
continuation  of  the  church  or  Christianity  as 
it  was,  but  would  itself  have  been  a  change. 

"  Besides,  without  any  further  specilication, 
the  meaning  of  "God's  holy  and  true  Chris- 
tian religion"  might  have  been  interpreted  by 
any  sect  to  suit  its  own  purposes.  Kach  Bed 
then  claimed,  as  it  does  now,  to  be  the  only 
true  church,  and,  of  course,  to  have  the  only 
true  Christian  religion.  The  Catholic  espe- 
cially, is  bound,  by  the  principles  of  his  own 
religion,  to  consider  his  own  church  the  only 
true  one,  and  to  reject  the  claims  of  any  other 
to  possess  the  true  Chrintian  religion.  Had 
the  Catholic  church  in  England  obtained  the 
ascendancj,  then  the  judges,  before  whom 
any  violation  of  the  charter  should  have  been 
brought,  if  they  were  true  to  their  religious 
principles,  must  have  decided  tliat  the  true 
Christian  religion  was  the  Catholic  religion." 

As  Mr.  Burnap  attaches  due  importance  to 
the  fact,  that  the  correspondence  of  the  early 
mlssionaiies  in  Maryland  had  hecn  gathered 
from  the  archives  in  Home,  and  is  now  pos- 
sessed by  the  Maryland  Historical  Society,  it 
would  have  been  but  just  to  state  that  this  in- 
formation was  oripnally  brought  to  this  coun- 
try by  the  Very  Rev.  William  McSherry,  S. 
J.,  and  that  a  copy  of  the  documents  procured 
by  him  was  very  kindly  presented  to  the  Mary- 
laud  Historical  Society  by  Georgetown  college. 


Hie  Holy  Bible.  Translated  from  the  T^tin 
Vulgate,  Rlc.  N.  York :  E.  Dunigan.  8vo. 
Between  this  edition  of  the  Bible  and  that 
published  by  Mr.  Dunigan  some  time  since 
there  is  a  va^st  difference  in  point  of  appear- 
ance, although  the  volume  before  us  is  printed 
neatly  and  in  lar<ce  clear  type,  and  embellished 
with  several  engravings.  It  is  said  to  be  as 
cheap  as  any  edition  yet  issued  by  the  Ameri- 
can Bible  society.  We  have  no  doubt  that, 
together  with  all  other  editions  of  the  Catholic 
Scriptures,  it  will  meet  with  a  ready  circula- 
tion. 

Outlines  of  Roman  Hittory^from  the  foundation 
of  the  city  to  the  fall  of  the  Eastern  empire, 
for  families  and  sc'tooU:  mith  numerous  en- 
graoings.      Philadelphia:    Thomas,    Cow- 
perthwait  &  Co.,  and  Carey  St  Hart.  18mo. 
Oullines  of  Grecian  History,  for  families  and 
schoolsy  Sfc.    Philadelphia:  Thomas,  Cow- 
perthwait  &  Co.  18mo. 
Outlines  of  American  Hi  story,  for  families  and 
schools,  Sfc.    Philadelphia:  Thomas,  Cow- 
perthwait  &  Co.  ISmo. 
Outlines  of  the  History  of  England,  ifc,  Philadel- 
phia :  Thomas,  Cowperthwait  &  Co.  18mo. 
The  above  mentioned  books  are  excellent 
compendiums  of  the  subjects  which  the\'  pro- 
fess to  treat  of,  with  the  exception  or  some 
few  objectionable  pas.sages  in  the  histories  of 
England  and  America,  which  are  not  suffi- 
ciently free  from  sectarian  bias. 
Katholische  Kirchenzeitung.     Baltimore:   M. 
(Ertel,  publisher  and  editor. 

This  weekly  paper  has  just  been  started  in 
Baltimore,  for  the  benefit  of  the  German  Cath- 
olic population,  and,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to 
judge  of  its  future  career  from  the  abilities  of 
the  editor,  and  the  eminent  success  which  has 
crowned  his  etl'orts  elsewhere  in  a  similar  un- 
dertaking, we  have  no  hesitation   in  sajring 
that  it  will  prove  a  valuable  auxiliary  in  the 
defence  of  religious  truth,  and  an  interesting 
channel  of  intelligence  for  the  German  Catlio- 
lics  of  tlie  eastern  states.    Such  a  periodical 
has  long  been  a  desideratum  amongst  as,  and 
we  trust  that  it  will  be  liberally  sustained. 
Spiritual  Maxims  of  St.  Vincent  de  Payl,  or* 
ranged  for  every  day  in  the  year.    BaltimoR : 
Printed  and  Published  by  John  Murphy. 
This  interesting  little  work  has  been  it* 
ceived  with  such  great  favor  by  the  Catholics 
of  this  countr}',  that  it  has  already,  in  the 
course  of  little  more  than  a  year,  gone  throng 
two  editions.    The  name  of  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul  is  associated  with  so  many  brilliant  chari- 
ties ;  the  results  nf  his  philanthropy  so  wide 
spread,  and  so  sensibly  lelt,  that  it  would  be 
strange  did  we  not  experience  an  earnest  de-    - 
sire  to  read   whatever  may  have   been  be-  - 
queathed  us  by  so  pure  a  mind.    This  little  ^ 
book  of  maxims  abounds  in  evidences  of  the   ^ 
author's  goodness  and  wisdom.      We  wish  ^ 
every  man  would  study  it,  and  govern  himself^ 
by  its  lessons.    Mr.  Murphy's  edition  is  at  ^^ 
price  which  places  it  in  the  reach  of  the  poor- — 
est  man ;  the  type  is  distinct  and  full,  ana,  ibr' 
a  work  of  such  trifling  cost,  shows  much  carer 
and  neatness  in  its  execution. 
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THE  HOLY  LAND. 


ObttrvaHoM  in  the  East ;  chiefly  in  Egypt, 
PaUitine,  Syria,  and  Asia  Minor.  By 
John  P.  Durbin^  D.D.,  late  president 
of  Dickinson  college,  author  of  "  Obser- 
▼mtions  in  Europe,"  &c.  In  two  vol- 
umes, 12mo.  New  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers,  1845. 

^HE  holy  land!  The  holy 
land!  What  Christian 
heart  is  there  that  does  not 
beat  quicker  and  warmer 
at  the  very  name  of  the 
holy  land!  Who  is  so 
cold  and  indiiTerent  as  to  be  unmoved  by 
the  thrilling  associations  which  that  name 
eallB  up !  Who  is  there  that  has  not  more 
than  once  fondly  wished  to  visit  the 
places  hallowed  by  the  presence  and 
pressed  by  the  footsteps  of  the  great  Grod- 
man,  when  he  vouchsafed,  through  un- 
bounded love  of  our  race,  to  walk  among 
men!  Who  that  loves  Christianity  and 
its  Author  has  not,  over  and  over  again, 
traversed  in  iancy  the  whole  land  of 
Vol.  v.— No.  7.  31 


Palestine,  from  the  Jordan  to  the  sea 
shore,  from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem,  pausing, 
with  awful  reverence  and  melting  love,  at 
every  familiar  locality  once  honored  by  hit 
presence,  and  meditating,  with  a  heart 
glowing  with  a  pious  enthusiasm,  over 
all  those  sacred  scenes  which  tell  of  his 
splendid  miracles  and  boundless  good- 
ness !  There  is  not  a  hill,  nor  a  valley, 
nor  a  desert,  nor  a  brook,  nor  a  town,  nor 
a  hamlet,  nor  even  a  stone,  in  all  central 
and  northern  Palestine,  which  does  not 
awaken  some  cherished  reminiscence,  and 
stir  up  the  deepest  fountains  of  Christian 
feeling :  they  all  speak  to  the  Christian 
heart  with  an  eloquence  none  the  less 
moving  because  it  is  silent  and  mournful. 
Such  have  ever  been  the  feelings 
awakened  in  the  Christian  bosom  by  a 
visit  to  the  holy  land,  whether  in  reality  or 
in  fancy.  During  the  eighteen  centuries 
which  have  elapsed  since  the  establish- 
ment of  Christianity,  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  pilgrims  have  bent  their  steps 
towards  that  sacred  soil  once  watered  by 
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the  blood  of  a  God,  and  have  fallen  down 
in  humble  thankfulness  and  adoration  at 
his  tomb.  From  the  most  remote  quarters 
of  the  earth, — from  Eastern  Asia  and 
Western  Europe,  from  barren  Africa  and 
the  islands  of  the  sea,  from  America  and 
the  very  antipodes, — the  ever  swelling 
tide  of  pilgrimage  has  rolled  on,  age  by 
age,  to  the  holy  sepulchre;  nor  is  there 
any  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  cease  to 
roll  on,  so  long  as  there  will  be  true 
Christians  in  the  world,  or  so  long  as  the 
world  itself  shall  endure.  The  prophecy 
of  Isaiah  haih  been  gloriously  fullilled  : 
**ln  that  day  the  Hoot  of  Jesse,  who 
standeth  for  an  ensign  of  people,  him  the 
gentiles  shall  beseech, and  his  sepulchre 
SHALL  DE  (JLoiiious  !"*  The  nations  of  the 
earth  have  erected  his  sepulchral  monu- 
ment, and  have  laid  in  it  and  around  it  the 
tribute  of  thoir  hearts'  purest  affection. 

The  early  Christians  set  the  example 
of  this  reverence  for  Jerusalem  and  the 
holy  places  J  they  erected  chapels  over  the 
spots  where  our  Saviour  was  born  at 
Belhlehem,  where  he  lived  Avith  his  holy 
mother  and  St.  Joseph  at  Nazareth,  where 
he  died  and  was  buried  on  Mount  Cal- 
vary, and  where  he  ascended  to  heaven 
from  thesuunnitof  Mount  Olivet.  They 
also  carefully  marked  the  various  locali- 
ties at  which  the  principal  events  of  his 
passion  had  occurred,  and  erected  thereon 
fourteen  litlle  oratories  or  stations,  called 
"  the  stations  of  the  cross."  These  clearly 
indicated  liie  various  directions  in  which 
he  walked,  or  was  dra<iiT(*i|  |,y  \i\^  enemies, 
in  the  via  ilnlorosa.  or  sorrowful  way,  from 
the  gaideii  of  Gethseniane  and  tlie  house 
of  Annas  to  the  summit  of  Mount  Calvary. 
These  localities  were  loo  clearly  injpressed 
on  the  minds  and  hearts  of  Christians  ever 
to  be  lost  sight  of  or  forgotten.  Time  and 
revolution  might  obliterate  the  traces  of 
all  else ;  they  could  not  blot  out  what  was 
80  near  and  dear  to  the  hearts  of  ransomed 
millions. 

Emulating  the  zeal,  and  treading  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  earliest  disciples  of  Christ, 

•Isaiah  xiMO. 


the  Christians  of  Europe,  in  the  eighth 
and  following  centuries,  were  fired  with 
an  ardent  desire  to  visit  the  holy  plaeeSy 
and  to  testify  their  love  for  the  Saviour 
whose  religion  they  had  but  recently  em- 
braced, amid  the  very  scenes  of  his  teach- 
ings, sufferings,  death,  resurrection,  and 
glorious  ascension.  This  feeling  "was  as 
natural  as  it  was  generous.  Its  general 
prevalence  showed  how  fervent  was  the 
fiiith,  and  how  glowing  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  Northmen  when  they  had  once  em- 
braced C-hristianity.  They  were  willing 
to  leave  friends  and  home,  to  expose  them- 
selves to  innumerable  perils  by  sea  and 
by  land,  and,  if  need  was,  to  shed  their 
blood  in  order  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of 
visiting  the  holy  sepulchre.  With  St 
Thomas,  testifying  his  willingness  to  go 
with  his  divine  Master  to  Jerusalem, they 
said  :  "  Let  us  also  go  that  we  may  die 
with  him."*  The  holy  city  was  then  in 
possession  of  the  Saracens,  and  the  Chris- 
tian pilgrims  were  exposed  to  innumera- 
ble dangers  on  the  way,  and  to  insult  after 
they  had  reached  their  journey's  eod. 
These  difficulties  greatly  increased  when 
Jerusalem  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks 
in  the  eleventh  century.  Then  it  was  that 
the  pilgrims  were  exposed  to  indignities 
only  surpassed  by  those  which  their  di- 
vine Lord  had  himself  endured  for  their 
sak*'  on  the  same  spot.  They  were  robbed, 
I  bufff  led,  beaten,  and,  in  many  cases,  mur- 
1  dercd.  Yet  they  ceased  not  to  pour  into 
:    Palestine  from  all  parts  of  Europe. 

Every  one  knows  tiie  origin  of  the  cru- 
sades. The  vuice  of  Peter  the  hermil, 
graj>hically  portraying  the  sufferings  in- 
llicted  on  his  brother  pilgrims  in  the  holy 
land,  rang  throughout  Europe,  and  met 
with  a  response  in  the  bosoms  of  pontiffs, 
and  bishops,  and  emperors,  kings,  and 
barons,  of  the  entire  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion. The  whole  west  was  in  a  flame. 
The  cry  went  forth  :  "  The  holy  city  mast 
be  rescued  from  the  hands  of  infidels;  our 
brethren  must  be  protected ;  pilgrimagei 
to  the  holy  sepulchre  must  be  free;  God 
•  St.  John  xi,  16. 
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WILLS  it!  God  wills  it  I"  The  choicest 
spirits  of  Europe  took  the  cross,  and 
buckled  on  their  good  armor;  six  hundred 
thousand  of  the  hravest  knights  liiut  ever 
unsheathed  a  sword  ontoroil  at  once  on  the 
campaign  ;  and,  after  prodlTJos  of  siillVr- 
\ns  and  valor,  Godfrey  do  }>ouilIon  and 
his  brave  coniniJes  planted  the  banner  of 
the  cross  on  the  battlements  of  Jerusalem 
in  1000.  The  holy  city  was  rescued,  and 
every  Christian  was  aiy.iin  free  to  worship 
at  the  tomb  of  the  Saviour.  To  secure 
this  inestimable  advantnirro,  tiion^ands  had  | 
willingly  shed  their  blootl ;  and  now  that 
it  was  secured,  the  tide  of  pilsirimo^e 
knew  scarcely  any  liounds.  It  would 
seem  as  if  the  enthusiastic  devotion  of 
western  Christendom  could  be  graliiicd 
by  nothing  short  of  an  actual  sight  of  the 
places  where  the  Saviour  had  lived  and 
died;  and  that  all  Christians  were  pre- 
paring to  meet,  and  to  weep  together, 
around  the  holy  sepulchre. 

That  there  was  some  exaggeration  in 
the  length  to  which  this  feeling  was  often 
carried,  can  not  be  denied ;  that  it  sprang 
from  a  deep  and  ardent,  and  generous 
and  unconquerable  faith,  is  e<|uully  un- 
questionable. Had  not  those  agts  b(>en 
conspicuous  for  a  faith  marked  by  all 
these  qualities,  the  crusades  had  been 
utterly  impossible.  In  this  cold  and  cal- 
culating age  men  are  in  the  habit  of 
sneering  at  those  expeditions  only,  or  at 
least  chiefly,  because  they  have  not  one 
particle  of  the  faith,  nor  one  spark  of  the 
noble  enthusiasm  in  which  they  origin- 
ated. Men  of  this  ''enlightened"  day 
can  not  understand  how  it  is  that  Christ- 
ians can  be  so  foolish  as  to  waste  time, 
and  spend  money,  and  neglect  their  busi- 
ness for  the  trifling  gratification  of  visiting 
the  holy  land.  With  the  traitorous  apos- 
tle of  old,  they  are  almost  prepared  to 
ask:  ** Why  this  waste?" 

Whence  this  comparative  coldness  in 
regard  to  the  holy  land?  Whence  the 
general  want  of  those  feelings  of  rever- 
ence for  the  holy  place,  for  which  our 
pious  forefathers  were  so  much  distin- 


guished? lias  the  world  really  become 
more  enlightened  ;  or  has  it  only  become 
more  selfish  ?  Is  it  owing  to  the  fact  that, 
for  lhre<}  centuries,  the  *'  pure  light"  of 
the  reformalion  has  been  beaming  upon 
the  world  ?  or  is  it.iscribable  lo  the  great- 
er prevalence  of  mammoni-iin  ?  We  fear 
it  is  owing  to  both  these  causes  combined  ; 
or  lather  to  the  former  superinducing  the 
latter.  The  tendency  of  the  reformation, 
as  clearly  and  unequivocally  developed 
in  the  spirit  of  the  j)ri'«ent  age,  has  been 
to  shed  additional  light  upon  mere  human 
interests,  and  to  shroud  in  greater  dark- 
ness those  of  the  spiritual  order;  to  pro- 
mote man's  happiness  in  lime  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  ha[)piness  in  eternity  ;  to  ar- 
ray matter  against  spirit,  and  to  give  the 
preference  to  the  former.  In  the  whole 
history  of  the  past,  there  never  was  a  pe- 
riod of  which  we  can  say  with  more  truth, 
**  charity  hath  grown  cold,"  according  to 
the  Saviour's  prediction. 

Most  men  have  too  much  important 
business  to  attend  to  now-a-days,  to  think 
of  visiting  the  holy  sepulchre;  and,  what 
is  worse,  many  of  those  who  do  go  thither, 
go  rather  with  a  view  to  gratify  idle  cu- 
riosity, to  doubt,  and  to  sneer,  than  to 
meditate,  to  pray,  to  adore,  and  to  weep 
with  .Magdalen  at  the  tomb  of  Christ. 
The  sight  of  the  holy  places  awakens  in 
the  bosoms  of  these  men  no  feelings  of 
devotion ;  if  they  have  any  sentiments  of 
piety,  or  even  any  hearts,  they  appear  to 
have  left  them  at  home,  lest  they  should 
be  lost  enroute;  and  they  furnish  another 
strong  evidence  confirmatory  of  the  old 
adage:  "those  who  travel  much  rarely 
become  pious." 

This  is  particularly  true  of  all  the  Pro- 
testant travellers  in  Palestine  with  whose 
works  we  are  acquainted.  The  case  is, 
however,  we  arc  happy  to  say,  very  dif- 
ferent with  Catholic  pilgrims  in  the  same 
country.  What  a  contrast,  for  instance^ 
between  the  glowing  Catholic  feeling  of  a 
Chateaubriand,  a  Lamartine,  and  a  Ge- 
ramb,  and  the  cold  Protestant  spirit  of  a 
Dr.  Robinson,  a  Dr.  Olin,  and  a  Dr.  Dur* 
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bin !  The  contrast  lies  on  the  very  sur- 
face ;  it  is  so  marked  that  no  one  can  help 
being  struck  by  it.  In  reading  the  works 
of  the  three  first  named  writers,*  you  see 
at  once  and  you  feel  that  they  are  Chris- 
tians who  iove  the  Saviour,  and  are  deeply 
interested  in  every  thing  at  all  connected 
with  his  history  ;  in  reading  those  of  the 
three  last,  you  also  believe  that  they  are 
Christians,  because  they  tell  you  so;  but 
you  can  scarcely  realize  it  to  yourself^ 
you  certainly  can  not  feel  it,  because  they 
do  not  seem  to  feel  it  themselves.  They 
show  about  as  much  emotion,  while  stand- 
ing near  the  tomb  of  Christ  or  that  of  his 
holy  Mother,  as  they  would  while  looking 
on  that  of  Pompey  or  Cleopatra ! 

We  intend  to  prove,  by  a  few  brief 
specifications  from  the  work  of  Dr.  Dur- 
bin,  that  we  are  not  at  all  dealing  in  exag- 
geration. Before  we  do  so,  however,  we 
must  remark  that  we  do  not  attach  so 
much  blame  to  him  personally,  as  to  the 
system  in  which  he  has  been  reared.  Dr. 
Durbin  himself  seems  to  be  an  amiable 
gentleman,  and  a  respectable  writer;  and 
we  are  disposed  to  deal  the  more  leniently 
with  him,  from  the  fact  that,  so  far  as  our 
own  knowledge  extends,  he  is  almost  the 
only  writer  of  any  distinction  that  has  ever 
been  produced  by  the  Methodist  society 
in  the  United  States.  We  are  neverthe- 
less of  the  opinion  that  his  reputation  as 
an  author  has  not  been  greatly  enhanced 
by  his  "  Observations  in  the  East."  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  chapters  of  general 
remarks  on  the  condition  and  prospects  of 
the  east,  and  his  minute  description  of  his 
Tisit  to  the  seven  Apocalyptic  churches  of 
Asia,  we  found  little  in  his  two  volumes 
that  was  either  new  or  interesting ;  or  that 
had  not  been  already  said,  and  perhaps 
better  said,  by  previous  tourists. 

What  shocked  our  feelings  most  in  the 
perusal  of  Dr.  Durbin's  account  of  the 
holy  land,  was  his  frequent  exhibition  of 
a  carping  and  skeptical  spirit,  and  his 

*  Allof  wbidi  bare  been  trtnslated  and  repub- 
lished in  thit  country.  That  of  La  Martiae  if  the 
leait  to  oar  taite. 


habitual  coldness  and  indifTerence  while 
visiting  spots  which  have  «ver  been  held 
sacred  by  Christian  pilgrims.  We  woold 
naturally  look  for  such  a  spirit  in  an  in- 
fidel visiting  Palestine  in  order  to  sneer  at 
Christianity  ;  we  were  certainly  not  pre- 
pared to  find  it  in  a  Christian  minister, 
especially  in  one  who  belongs  to  a  sect  as 
remarkable  for  its  wild  enthusiasm  of  feel- 
ing as  for  its  depreciation  of  learning. 
Some  men  seem  to  think  that  true  strength 
of  mind  is  measured  by  the  amount  of  in- 
credulity.  rather  than  by  that  of  faith ;  and 
by  the  absence,  rather  than  by  the  pre* 
sence  of  feeling.  A  man  is  great  and 
learned,  according  to  them,  not  in  propo^ 
tion  to  what  he  believes,  but  in  proportioii 
to  what  he  has  the  hardihood  to  reject. 
Dr.  Durbin  seems  to  have  practically 
adopted  this  principle  in  his  estimate  of 
the  topography  of  the  holy  land.  He  be- 
lieves as  little  as  possible,  and  feels  still 
less  than  he  believes. 

He  looks  upon  tradition  as  a  very  no- 
safe  criterion  for  determining  the  site  of 
those  spots  hallowed  by  the  great  myste- 
ries of  Christianity.  He  habitually  sneen 
at  the  absurdity  of  monkish  traditions,'' 
and  blesses  his  own  superior  educatioo 
and  enlightenment  that  he  is  not  under 
the  necessity  of  believing  one  tithe  of  the 
monkish  legends  in  regard  to  the  holy 
land.  He  even  often  prefers  a  loose  con- 
jecture of  his  own  to  a/ac(  settled  by  the 
unanimous  belief  of  past  ages.  Ourlimils 
will  not  allow  us  to  go  into  many  details 
in  illustration  of  these  general  remarks ;  a 
few  will  suffice  to  establish  their  accuracy 
and  justice. 

Our  reverend  tourist  thus  describes  hii 
visit  to  the  birth  phice  of  the  Saviour  ia 
Bethlehem : 

"We  were  next  conducted  into  the 
sacred  crypt  where  the  Saviour  is  tmd  to 
have  been  born.  The  floor,  sides,  and 
ceiling  are  enclosed  in  finely  polished 
marbles.  The  precise  spot  of  the  Saviours 
birth  is  marked  by  a  brilliant  star  let  into 
the  floor,  and  encircled  with  a  silver  band 
on  which  is  inscribed.  Hie  de  Firgmt 
Maria  Jemu  ChriMtut  ruUoi  eif.    Ai  we 
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d  the  star,  the  once  iroa  frame 
I  pilgrim  compauion  shook  coq> 
and  he  dropped  on  his  knees  and 
aself.  His  Italian  servant  knelt 
:i,  but  our  Greek  hurried  f'or- 
siruied  himself  hastily  three 
>sing  his  head  to  the  pavement 
tar,  and  then  crossed  himself. 
is  knelt  with  camlles  in  their 
I  silence  reiirned  for  a  few  min- 
:  STOOD  ill  the  back  isround  and 
[II).  Tiie  impression  of  that 
never  pass  from  me.  Theie 
nk  from  Au'^iria,  another  from 
Jreek  Irom  Th«'ssaly,an  Iialian 
es,  a  Frenchman  from  Lyons, 
stran«j;ors  from  the  new  world 
ill  intently  lookinij  on  that  lone 
ar  of  Bt^ihlehem."^ 
der  of  this  remarkable  extract 
1  to  notice  the  strange  contrast 
rjunt  of  feeling  manifested  by 
jseniativcs  of  different  nations, 
iir  more  enlightened  strangers 
lew  world  who  stood,  like  the 
of  old,  lookuv^  on,  and  pro- 
king  God  that  they  were  not  so 
ad  superstitious  as  their  brother 
These  four  men  were  the  only 
lere ;  ihcy  seem  to  haveyi)//  that 
intruding  on  ground  not  their 
other  pilgrims  felt  themselves 
at  home,  and  acted  accordingly, 
rally  tlieir  actions  were  suited 
lief  m:iy  be  inferred  from  the 
)r.  Durbin  had  to  harden  his 
,  and  do  himself  violence  in  or- 
be  carried  away  by  their  ex- 

ng  as  we  were,"  he  says,  "over 
:>f  the  nativity,  it  was  xjoith  dif- 
ujc  restrained  ourselves  from 
he  example  of  our  Greek  ser- 
gio,  who  full  on  his  knees,  and 
n  good  earnest,  Kyrie  £/cwo/i, 
on,  a  gu<h  of  tears  attesting  his 

vould  have  l)eeu  the  harm  in  so 
1  it  any  sin  to  kneel  and  weep, 
e  site  of  the  Lord's  nativity  ? 
Durbin  did  not  believe  that  this 
lity  the  spot  on  which  the  Sa- 
born  :  it  was  all  a  mere  monk- 
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ish  legend,  contrary  to  the  narrative  of 
Scripture  1  And  why  so?  Because  he  is 
pleased  to  infer  from  St.  Luke's  account, 
that  Jesus  was  born,  not  in  a  grotto, 
but  in  the  first  or  basement  story  of  the 
inn  used  as  a  stable,  the  upper  story,  or 
inn  proper,  being  already  full.  Even 
granting  this,  how  does  he  know  that  the 
basement  story  was  not  partly  under 
ground ;  or  that  the  inn  was  not  built  over 
one  of  those  natural  grottoes  so  common 
in  Palestine,  and  which  are,  even  to  this 
day,  so  often  there  used  as  stables?  He 
says  that  "  the  geological  conformation 
of  the  ridge  at  this  point  is  against  the 
supposition  of  a  cave  here."*  This  is' 
vague  enough.  1  s  there  not  a  cave  there 
now?  And  why  should  there  not  have  been 
one  eighteen  hundred  years  ago?  Is  the 
mere  geological "  supposition  "  of  a  Meth- 
odist preacher  to  outweigh  the  unanimous 
belief  of  all  ages?  How  does  he  know 
but  by  tradition  that  modern  Bethlehem 
occupies  the  precise  site  of  the  ancient 
town  ?  How,  in  fact,  except  by  this  kind 
of  evidence,  does  he  know  any  thing  con* 
cerning  the  topography  of  the  holy  land  ? 
Where,  then,  is  the  consistency  in  reject- 
ing tradition  in  particular  cases,  and  with- 
out any  valid  reason  ?  He  tells  us :  "  To 
identify  the  precise  spot  of  the  nativity  is 
impossible.  Perhaps  the  inn  stood  on  the 
ground  now  occupied  by  the  convent,"t 
&.C.  Very  satisfactory,  truly !  So  he 
rejects  the  popular  belief  on  the  subject, 
without  even  proposing  a  substitute  for  it ! 
This  is  modern  Protestant  criticism  ;  pow- 
erful at  destruction,  and  powerless  in 
building  up. 

And  yet  this  is  a  pretty  fair  specimen  of 
the  doctor's  reasoning  in  regard  to  the  to- 
pography of  the  holy  land.  In  the  same 
self-sufiicient  and  summary  way,  he  dis- 
poses of  the  popular  belief  in  regard  to  the 
site  of  the  Virgin's  tomb  in  the  valley  of 
Gethsemane,  that  of  the  Lord's  ascension, 
that  of  the  various  stations  in  the  via 
dolorosa,  and  that  of  the  holy  sepulchre 
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itself!  His  own  crude  fancies  take  the 
place  of  a  venerable  and  long  cherished 
tradition ;  and^  what  is  yet  more  remarkar 
ble,  he^  as  we  have  just  intimated,  destroys 
every  thing  with  a  mere  sweep  of  the  pen, 
without  building  up  any  thing  on  the 
ruins !  Admit  the  j ustice  of  his  tru thless 
criticism,  and  there  will  not  remain  one 
hallowed  spot  in  the  whole  of  Palestine : 
all  will  be  annihilated,  and  the  interest  so 
long  felt  in  that  sacred  soil  by  every 
Christian  heart  must  cease  for  ever.  What 
a  marvel!  One  Methodist  preacher, 
treading  in  the  footsteps  of  his  illustrious 
American  predecessor.  Dr.  Robinson,  has 
succeeded  in  completely  revolutionizing 
the  topography  of  the  holy  land !  The 
belief  of  ages  is  upturned,  and  a  new  era 
hath  dawned  upon  a  more  "  enlightened  " 
age! 

Mark  with  what  cold  hearilessness  he 
treated,  or  rather  neglected,  the  tomb  of 
the  holy  Virgin  Mother  of  God,  which  so 
many  enlightened  pilgrims  before  him  had 
visited  with  feelings  of  most  lively  eniliu- 
siasin  and  veneration ! 

**  In  the  deep  bottom  of  the  valley  near- 
ly opposite  to  this  gate  (.St.  Stephen's), 
we  found  the  reputed  tomb  of  the  Virgin. 
It  is  a  large  cave  or  grotto  excavated  from 
the  rock.  A  church  of  some  pretension 
is  erected  over  it,  into  which  you  descend 
from  the  south  and  east  by  broad  flights 
of  marble  steps.  As  we  had  no  faith  in 
the  legends  of  the  place,  and  had  not  much 
time  to  simre,  we  did  not  enter  the  gjotto,  A 
rough,  boorish  pilgrim,  with  his  wife  and 
cl>ildren,  coarse  and  swarthy,  were  stand- 
ing at  some  distance  ofl*  in  the  road,  re- 
verently gazing  on  the  tomb,  and  crossing 
themselves  with  much  apparent  devo- 
tion."* 

This  passage  again  forcibly  reminds  us 
of  the  parable  of  the  Pharisee  and  the  pub- 
lican. We  incline  to  the  opinion  that  that 
*'  boorish  pilgrim  "  who  stood  reverently 
gazing  from  a  distance  at  the  tomb  of  her 
who  bore  his  Lord  and  Master,  as  though 
he  was  unworthy  to  enter  it,  had  much 
more,  not  only  "  apparent,"  but  real  de- 
votion, than  our  scoffing  doctor  of  divinity, 

•VoJ.i»p.237. 


who  could  not  spare  time  to  Tisit  a  spot, 
the  identity  of  which  he  denies  without  t 
particle  of  evidence!  And  yet  he  had 
time  and  inclination  enough  to  visit  maof 
other  tombs  of  little  comparative  interest, 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  holy  city ! 
And  yet  he  could  find  time  to  indulge  in 
"  heartfelt  sadness  while  casting  his  eyes 
over  the  chosen  resting  place  of  God's  for- 
saken people!"*  This  is  not  the  only  in- 
stance in  which  his  sympathies  are  evi- 
dently more  Jewish  than  Christian ;  as  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  see  in  the  sequel 
Here  is  another  striking  specimen  of  • 
kindred  spirit.  The  author  is  describing 
his  visit  to  Mount  Olivet,  the  site  fixed  by 
tradition  for  ihe  Lord's  ascension. 

**The  first  edifice  erected  here  is  as- 
cribed to  the  Empress  Helena,  but  it  bas 
long  since  fallen  into  decay  ;  there  is  still 
a  small  chapel,  built  mainly  of  the  frag- 
ments of  the  ancient  structure.  Wilhin 
thischapelis  shown  an  impression  made  in 
the  living  sioneby  the  fool  of  our  Saviour 
as  he  ascended  to  heaven !  A  very  uncleri- 
cal  looking  monk  showed  us  the  relic, 
and  seemed  surprised  that  we  evinced 
no  signs  of  devotion,  although  he  bad 
kept  a  group  of  coarse  looking  people  wait- 
ing until  the  hiiemljehf  or  gentlemen  (!), 
had  satisfied  themselves;  but,  as  the  le- 
gend which  he.  repeated  was,  to  our  cfr- 
tain  knmcledgre (! ),  a  pure  Action,  we  could 
not  honestly  appear  to  believe  it.  This 
summit  was  fixed  upon  as  the  place  of  the 
ascension  as  early  as  the  fourth  centurv, 
probably  by  the  monks,  who  swarmed  in 
Palestine  at  the  time.  Probably  they  were 
misled  by  Acts  i,  1*2 :  'Then  returned  they 
into  Jerusalem  from  the  mount  called  Oli- 
vet,' &c."t 

Dr.  Durbin  will  surely  pardon  us  for 
putting  more  reliance  in  the  unanimous 
statement  of  "  the  monks  who  swarmed 
through  Palestine  in  the  fourth  century," 
than  in  his  own  bare  assertion,  based  upon 
what  he  considers  the  most  '^  natural" 
route  the  apostles  would  have  taken  on 
their  return  to  Jerusalem,  after  having 
witnessed  the  ascension.  When  the  Em- 
press Su  Helena  visited  the  holy  landj 

•  n^id.  p.  239.  See  also  (i.  278,  for  his  feeliag 
aocoiint  01  the  Jewish  JPlace  of  fVaUing, 
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fourth  century,  the  universal 
!  Christians  in  the  vicinity  of 
oinied  to  the  summit  of  Mount 
e  real  site  of  the  ascension ; 
ordance  w[th  this  belief,  she 
lid  church  erected  on  the  spot, 
ime  there  had  been  an  almost 
?d  succession  of  Christians  in 
id  even  in  the  holy  city ;  and 
f  our  Lord's  life  were  still  as 
iu:;:h  thoy  had  happened  but 
The  acknowledged  fact  that, 
ining  of  ihe  fourth  ceniury, 
:*t  was  unanimously  regarded 
se  spot  from  which  Christ  as- 
eaven,  presents  a  conclusive 
at  this  belief  had  bfcn  handed 
the  very  brginning  of  Chris- 
►'ould  have  been  as  impossible 
le  location  as  it  would  be  for 
ubslitute  some  other  locality 
^land  for  the  real  Plymouth 

event  commemorated  by  the 

important,  and  the  reminis- 
ccled  with  it  were  too  deeply 

Christian  hearts,  to  allow  of 
Libstitution.     The  thing  was 

As  to  the  foot-print  of  the 
iour  in  the  living  rock,  it  is 
ilraordinary  than  a  hundred 
:'s  wrought  by  our  Lord,  and 
hat  sacrpd  volume  which  Dr. 
^sses  \u  venerate  so  much, 
icism  and  coldness  of  our  rev- 
ian  minister,  shocked  not  only 
Christians,  but  also  greatly 
the  Turks  themselves!  He 
'S  this  in  the  following  curious 


tie  distance  south  stands  a 
sque,  said  to  cover  the  tomb 
We  wore  denied  admission, 
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men,  as  both  religions  vf Derate  the  spot 
IVie  Turks  seemed  nirprised  at  our  uforU  Of 
reverence,  as  we  neither  worshipped  at  the 
altar,  nor  bowed  at  the  oratory ;  we  did 
not  disclose  to  them  our  entire  skepticism 
as  to  the  localities  which  they  held  in 
such  high  honor.  Titus  not  only  left 
no  building  standing  in  Jerusalem,  but 
ploughed  up  the  very  soil  of  Mount 
Zion."* 

Well,  suppose  he  did  j  could  not  an- 
other similar  building  have  been  erected 
on  the  same  spot?  The  tradition,  if  we 
understand  it  aright,  regards  the  identity 
of  the  site,  rather  than  that  of  the  building 
itself.  We  are  not  at  all  surprised  at  the 
astonishment  of  the  Turks  ;  all  that  sur- 
prises us  is  that  they  should  have  set  Dr. 
Durbin  down  as  a  **  Christian  dog!" 
They  had  probably  seldom  seen  such  a 
specimen  of  Christianity  before!  To 
them  he  must  have  appeared  a  nonde- 
script, something  neither  exactly  Christ- 
ian, nor  exactly  Turkish. 

The  astonishment  of  the  Mussulmans 
must  have  greatly  increased  when  they 
witnessed  the  scandalous  behaviour  of  our 
reverend  traveller  on  his  visit  to  the  holy 
sepulchre.  He  was  much  too  enlightened 
to  join  the  vulgar  **mob  of  devotees  who 
crowded  to  the  entrance,  pushing  and 
jostling  each  other,  as  if  their  very  salva- 
tion depended  upon  speedy  admitlance."t 
Speaking  of  the  "stone  of  unction,  on 
which,  according  to  the  monkish  tradition, 
our  Lord's  body  was  washed,  anointed, 
and  laid  out  for  burial,"  he  tises  this 
profane  language : 

"The  pilgrims  pressed  to  the  spot,  and 
eagerly  kissed  the  slab,  as  if  it  had  life 
and  affection  to  impart  to  them.  Distinc- 
tions of  rank  were  forgotten ;  a  European 
oflicer,  in  rich  uniform,  covered  with 
decorations,  knelt  beside  an  Armenian 
boor,  and  pressed  his  lips  upon  the  very 
spot  which,  a  moment  before,  had  been 
touched  by  the  mouth,  redolent  with  gar- 
lic, of  a  Copt  from  Egypt,  or  a  Nubian 
from  the  Upper  Nile.  What  will  not  man 
do  to  save  his  soul,  except  '  believe  on 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  with  a  heart  uoto 
righteousness.' "  X 
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We  fancy  that  those  devoted  pilgrims 
believed  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  much 
more  strongly  than  did  our  self-righteous 
and  sneering  and  unfeeling  preacher,  who 
stood  off,  like  a  Pharisee,  scoffing  at  their 
simplicity,  and  admiring  his  own  superior 
mental  acumen !  We  opine  that  if  they 
had  not  had  this  unwavering  belief,  they 
would  not  have  inanifesied  so  much  devo- 
tion in  the  holy  sepulchre,  but  would 
rather  have  stayed  quietly  at  home,  where 
Dr.  Durbin  himself  should  have  remained 
until  he  had  acquired  faith  enough  to  be 
able  to  profit  by  a  visit  to  the  holy  land. 
Had  he  taken  this  precaution,  and  under- 
gone this  preliminary  spiritual  discipline, 
he  might,  perhaps,  have  overcome  his 
repugnance  to  kiss  a  spot  which  had  been 
just  touched  by  a  mouth  "  redolent  with 
garlic."  Oh,  horrible!  that  an  enlight- 
ened Christian  minister  should  be  expected 
to  offer  such  violence  lo  his  dainty  senses ! 
that  he  should  be  called  on  to  make  such 
a  sacrifice,  even  at  the  tomb  of  that  Saviour 
who  died  for  his  salvation ! 

His  description  of  the  remaining  por- 
tions of  the  holy  sepulchre  is  in  the  same 
irreverent  and  unchristian  vein.  Thus, 
speaking  of  the  place  where  our  Saviour's 
body  was  laid  in  the  tomb  by  Nicodemus, 
he  says : 

"When  I  entered  the  chamber,  three  or 
four  pilgrims  were  prostrate  upon  the  edge 
of  the  sarcophagus,  rapt  in  an  intense 
devotion,  such  as  I  have  never  seen  else- 
where. It  seemed  as  though  they  would 
breathe  out  their  lives  in  the  deep-drawn 
sighs  which  they  uttered ;  and  they  pressed 
their  burning  and  convulsed  lips  upon  the 
tomb,  as  if  they  would  draw  the  very 
power  of  redemption  from  the  insensible 
marble.  I  could  not  but  be  interested  in 
such  a  scene  as  this,  viournful  and  de- 
qxading  as  it  was;  nor,  indeed,  could  I 
restrain  an  iavoluntarv  shuddkr,  as  1 
pressed  my  hand  upon  the  cold  stone, 
and,  for  a  moment,  thought  that  possibly 
the  Saviour  of  the  world  might  have  lain 
there."* 

This  heartless  description  grates  so  very 
harshly  on  our  own  notions  of  propriety, 
and  of  what  a  Christian  should  naturally 

*  Ibid.  p.  301. 


feel  while  visiting  the  tomb  of  his  deir 
Saviour,  that  we  can  scarcely  '^  restndii 
an  involuntary  shudder"  while  tran- 
scribing it.  A  Christian  minister  shud- 
dering, and  involuntarily  too,  at  the  holy 
sepulchre !  Well,*  what  next?  The  fer- 
vent Christian  pilgrim  bows  down,  presses 
his  lips  to  the  sacred  stone,  and  is  rapt  ia 
intense  devotion  ;  this  minister  of  an  ob- 
scure sect,  which  sprang  up  but  yesterday, 
sneers  at  his  ardent  piety,  and  strives, 
meanwhile,  to  suppress  an  "  involuntary 
shudder,"  which,  nevertheless,  shakes  his 
frame,  as  a  substitute  for  a  tender  feeling 
of  love  and  devotion,  of  which  he  is 
wholly  unsusceptible!  Would  the  doctor 
have  slmddered  had  he  been  present  at  the 
entombment  of  our  blessed  Lord?  Alas 
for  the  coldness  and  heartlessness  of  Pro- 
testantism! for,  we  repeat  it,  we  blame 
the  system  much  more  than  we  do  its  not 
unfaithful  representative.  A  Protestant 
visiting  the  holy  sepulchre  must  do  vio- 
lence to  his  better  feelings  if  he  would  not 
be  a  Catholic.  Dr.  Durbin's  example  and 
avowal  have  sufficiently  proved  this. 

But,  perhaps,  the  most  objectionable 
passage  in  the  whole  book  is  that  in  which 
the  author  sums  up  his  impressions  of  the 
Christian  worship  in  the  church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre.  Here  again  he  evidendy 
sides  with  the  disciples  of  Mohammed 
against  his  own  brethren,  the  disciples  of 
Jesus  Christ;  and  he  does  it  openly  and 
without  any  disguise  whatever.  He  indi- 
rectly attacks  Christianity  itself,  in  order 
to  stab  Catholicity :  and  there  even  seems 
to  have  existed  a  secret  understanding  and 
mutual  sympathy  on  the  subject  between 
himself  and  the  ruflian  Turkish  soldiery 
who  guarded  the  holy  sepulchre.  Here 
is  the  passage : 

"Thus  wretchedly  is  Christianity  re- 
presented in  Jerusalem  by  two  of  ita  most 
powerful  sects  (the  Catholics  and  the 
Greeks).  Even  the  very  soldiers  thaf 
guard  the  sepulchre,  and  make  gain  from 
the  fees  of  the  pilgrims  that  visit  it,  da 
not  refrain  from  expressing  their  disdain 
and  disgust  for  Christianity  ;  and  I  shall 
not  soon  forget  the  marked,  atul  even  tri- 
umphant smile  of  superiority  which  mo 
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of  these  men  cast  upon  me  just  as  I  was 
leaTing  the  church,  at  the  moment  when 
the  cry  of  the  muezzin  from  an  adjacent 
minaret  broke  upon  their  ears :  '  God  ii 
gnat ;  there  iabulone  God.^  The  expres- 
sire  play  of  their  countenances  asked  me, 
almost  as  plainly  as  words  could  have 
done,  •  Can  these  dejjrading  superstitions 
be  acceptable  to  Allah,  who  is  a  Spirit  7 
Can  these  quarrelsome  Christians  be  his 
true  worshippers?  '  I  visiied  the  church 
three  several  times,  and  each  time  I  came 
away  sad  and  dejected,  under  the  painful 
conviction  that  its  very  existence,  so  long 
as  it  is  a  centre  of  superstition  and  an 
object  of  strife,  is  a  curse  to  Christianity. 
Had  I  been  born  a  Jew  or  a  Moslem  in 
Jerusalem,  nothing  short  of  the  miracu- 
lous power  of  God  could  have  converted 
me  to  Christianity,  so  utterly  worthless 
and  degrading  are  its  daily  exhibitions  on 
the  very  spot  where  it  is  claimed  to  have 
been  consummated  by  the  death  and  re- 
sanection  of  its  author."* 

We  would  be  really  curious  to  know 
what  the  Turkish  soldiery  would  have 
thought,  had  they  witnessed,  in  the  church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  the  strange  worship 
of  the  Methodist  sect,  in  all  its  wild  en- 
thusiasm and  peculiar  medley  of  sights 
and  sounds !  Or  what  they  would  have 
thought,  if  they  had  been  made  to  witness 
there  the  remarkable  exhibition  of  more 
than  a  hundred  rival  Christian  sects,  all 
contradicting  one  another,  and  yet  all 
claiming  to  be  the  true  church,  and  all 
jtruggling  for  the  right  to  worship  at  the 
tomb  of  Christ?  They  would  have  been 
much  more  startled,  we  ween,  at  this 
curious  spectacle,  than  at  the  occasional 
disputes  which  occur  between  the  Cath- 
olic and  the  Greek  pilgrims. 

Dr.  Durbin  plainly  intimates  that  the 
worship  of  the  Mussulmans*  is  much 
more  spiritual,  and  therefore  much  more 
worthy  of  Allah,  and  more  akin  to  that  of 
Protestantism,  than  is  the  worship  of 
eithor  the  Greeks  or  the  Catholics.  Even 
irere  it  so,  it  would  be  rather  an  equirocai 
compliment  to.  Protestantism.  But  even 
the  supposition  that  such  is  the  case  be- 
tiay  s  either  great  ignorance  in  Dr.  Durbin, 
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or  a  wish  to  mislead  the  uninformed.  The 
pilgrim  at  Mecca  goes  through  at  least  as 
many  ceremonies,  evinces  at  least  as  much 
feeling,  and  is  guilty  of  at  least  as  much 
of  what  the  doctor  would  call  degra- 
ding superstition,  as  the  pilgrim  at  Jeru- 
salem; and  our  tourist  is  surely  well 
acquainted  with  this  fact.  Why  then 
degrade  the  Christian,  in  order  to  elevate 
the  Mohammedan  pilgrim  ?  If  all  Christ- 
ians shared  in  the  sentiments  of  our 
Methodist  doctor,  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  would  never  have  been  built, 
or  it  would,  in  all  probability,  be  now 
speedily  destroyed ;  and  then  there  would 
be  no  one  left  to  weep  at  the  tomb  of 
Christ. 

We  think  our  readers  will,  by  this  time, 
agree  with  us  in  the  opinion  that  Dr. 
Durbin  would  have  done  much  better  to 
stay  at  home  until  he  had  acquired  suffi- 
cient faith  and  piety  to  profit  by  a  pilgrim- 
age to  the  holy  land. 

But  he  did  not  believe  that  the  church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  erected  on  the 
identical  spot  upon  which  Christ  was  cru- 
cified and  buried.  Though  he  admits  that 
"  a  large  class,  not  merely  of  ignorant  pil- 
grims, but  of  learned  writers,  both  Catho- 
lic and  Protestant,  have  maintained,  and 
do  still  maintain,  that  the  present  church 
of  the  sepulchre  really  covers  the  very 
spots  where  our  Lord  was  crucified  and 
buried ;"  yet  he,  as  usual,  sides  with  Dr. 
Robinson,  who  had  found  out,  by  an  ac- 
curate measurement  of  the  topography, 
and  by  deeper  researches  into  Christian 
antiquity,  that  it  was  all  a  mistake ;  and 
that  consequently  the  whole  Christian 
world  had  been  grossly  deluded  on  the 
subject  for  eighteen  centuries ! 

But  upon  what  arguments  does  this  new 
discovery  rest?  Chiefly  upon  two:  1. 
The  insufficiency  of  the  tradition  alleged 
in  support  of  the  identity,  and  which 
dates  back,  we  are  told,  only  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fourth  century :  2.  The  cir- 
cumstance that  the  church  stands  vnthvt 
the  walls  of  the  holy  city,  whereas  Mount 
Calvarf  lay  without 
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Every  one  will  see  at  a  glance  how  very 
insufficienU  and  even  puerile,  are  these 
reasons.  Does  not  the  admitted  fact  that 
such  was  the  universal  belief  of  Christians 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  ar- 
gue strongly  in  favor  of  the  existence  of  a 
previous  tradition  on  the  subject  ?  Is  it 
to  be  supposed,  without  proof,  that  the 
Christians  of  the  first  three  centuries  en- 
tirely lost  sight  of  the  spot  on  which  their 
Lord  had  been  crucified,  especially  as  that 
spot  was  a  mount,  the  traces  of  which 
could  not  possibly  have  been  so  soon  ob- 
literated ? 

But  Eusebius  says  that  the  place  of  the 
stpulchre  was  discovered  by  a  miracle; 
and  Dr.  Durbin  laughs  at  this  miracle. 
Unless  we  are  greatly  mistaken,  the  mira- 
cle alluded  to  regarded  the  identity  of  the 
true  cross  on  which  Christ  died,  rather 
than  that  of  the  site  on  which  it  was 
found ;  and,  therefore,  it  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  present  contro- 
versy. 

The  fact  that  the  holy  sepulchre  lies 
wilhin  the  present  walls  of  the  city  is 
equally  inconclusive ;  because  this  does 
not  prove  that  such  was  the  case  eighteen 
hundred  years  ago.  Dr.  Durbin  argues 
that  the  ancient  walls  must  have  enclosed 
the  present  site,  else  the  city  never  could 
have  contained  so  vast  a  population  as  to 
justify  the  statement  of  Josephus,  "  that 
1,100,000  men  perished  in  the  sioge,  and 
90,0tX)  were  sold  into  captivity  I  "*  Non- 
sense. Does  Josephus  say  that  all  those 
men"  were  actual  citizens  of  Jerusalem  ? 
Is  it  not,  on  the  contrary,  probable,  or  even 
certain,  that  they  were  from  almost  all 
parts  of  Judea,  and  that  they  merely 
sought  a  refuge  in  the  holy  city  7  So  that 
all  the  learned  arguments  of  Doctors  Dur- 
bin and  Robinson  against  the  identity  of 
the  site,  prove  exactly  nothing.  If  the 
holy  sepulchre  be  not  on  the  location  of 
the  ancient  Calvary,  where,  we  ask,  is 
that  locality  to  be  found?  Will  these 
learned  antiquaries  have  the  goodness  to 
informs  us  ?  They  do  not  even  attempt 
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to  do  so.  The  reason  is  obvious,  they  coold 
not.  And  we  are  even  foolish  enough 
to  think  that  the  present  site  of  the  holy 
sepulchre  will  continue  to  be  visited  with 
veneration  by  thousands  of  pious  pil- 
grims long  after  the  works  of  our  learned 
doctors  will  have  descended  with  them- 
selves to  the  tomb. 

Dr.  Durbin  did  not  manifestly  visit  the 
holy  city  for  the  purposes  of  piety  ;  much 
less  did  he  go  thither  as  an  humble  Chris- 
tian pilgrim  "to  chastise  his  body  and 
bring  it  under  subjection  '*  after  the  ex- 
an^)le  of  St.  Paul.*  He  was  much  loo 
enlightened  to  practise  such  degrading 
mummery  as  this.  He  very  appropriately 
left  this  for  the  ignorant  rabble  of  Catho- 
lic and  Greek  pilgrims.  He  reached  Jera- 
salem  during  the  penitential  season  of  Lent; 
but  he  took  special  care  not  to  be  tram- 
meled by  any  of  its  painful  observances. 

"  The  convent,"  he  tells  us,  '''supplied 
us  with  bread,  salt  fish,  and  vegetables; 
but  as  it  was  Lent,  we  had  to  buy  our  own 
meat.  With  these  subsiantials,  to  which 
we  added  tea,  coflee,  sugar,  figs,  and 
dates  of  our  own,  our  cook  managed  to 
set  out  Hu  excellent  table  during  our  stay 
at  the  convent.  AVe  advise  all  visiters! to 
Jerusalem  to  live  in  the  same  way."J 

Thegood  monks  were  probably  as  much 
scandalized  at  him  as  had  been  the  picas 
Mussulmans.  Seldom  had  they  seen  so 
unmorlified  a  pilgrim,  or  one  so  thorotjgh- 
ly  sensual,  dainty,  and  undevout. 

The  first  thing  he  did  on  entering  the 
holy  city  was  to  call  on  Mrs.  Whiting, 
the  wife  of  the  American  Protestant  mis- 
sionary, who  was  then  absent.  He 

**  Spent  a  most  agreeable  hour  with^ 
Mrs.  Whiting.  Every  thing  was  pleasant^ 
it  was  pleasant  to  see  an  accomplisheiL^ 
American  lady  in  this  distant  land,  and-^ 
especially  to  see  her  engaged  in  so  holy  anitf 
noble  a  work;  it  was  pleasant  to  talk  oET 
our  far-off  home;  and  even  the  sight  o^ 
the  rocking  chairs  ami  the  workstand,  whid^ 
were  obviously  of  Va/ikce  numufaeture,  wa^^ 
pleasant  to  our  eyes."J 

Very  pleasant,  truly !  Only  think  of  it  - 
an  American  missionary  and  his  '*  ac— 

*1  Corinth,  ix,  27. 

t  He  means,  of  course,  all  Praiettani  viaittrf . 

t  Vol.  i,  p.  261.  (Ibid.  p.  Stt. 
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eomplished  lady  "  travelliag  all  the  way 
to  Jerusalem,  duly  supplied  with  ''rock- 
ing chairs  and  a  workstand  of  Yankee 
manufacture,"  to  aid  them  "  in  the  holy 
and  noble  work "  of  converting  the 
infidels  thereabouts!  The  idea  is  capi- 
tal. Had  rocking  chairs  been  invented  at 
the  lime  of  the  apostles,  they  would  pro- 
bably have  been  used  as  powerful  aids  in 
the  glorious  work  of  evangelizing  the  na- 
tions !  Men  would  then  have  been  taught 
to  "  rock  themselves  "  into  heaven  in  the 
most  approved  modern  style! 

The  next  thing  our  reverend  tourist  did 
at  Jerusalem  was  to  cleanse  and  refresh 
his  outward  man  by  taking  a  luxurious 
Turkish  bath.  He  gives  us  a  minute  de- 
scription of  the  whole  operation  in  all  its 
interesting  details ;  how  he  was  success- 
ively rubbed,  and  scrubbed,  and  drenched^ 
and  perfumed,  to  his  heart's  content;  how 
he  *•  rejected  the  proflered  pipe,  but  drank 
a  cup  of  delicious  coffee,  and  fell  asleep ;" 
and  how  *'  he  awoke  wonderfully  re- 
freshed, and  returned  home.^'f  Very  in- 
teresting, and  very  edifying! 

He  hud,  about  the  same  time,  a  long 
conversation  with  an  old  Jewish  banker, 
who  pronounced  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
and  all  Chiistianity  "a  humbug,"  and 
gave  his  nusons  for  remaining  a  Jew. 
The  doctor  seems  to  have  been  greatly 
interested  in  the  urguinents  of  this  hoary 
blasphemer;  and  if  he  answered  them  at 
ally  he  takes  can*  to  suppress  his  responses. 
As  the  case  siixnJs  in  his  book,  the  Jew 
had  evidently  the  better  of  the  argument. 
This  is  again  very  edifying. 

We  have  room  at  present  for  but  one 
more  curious  extract  from  the  doctor's 
book  :  he  is  speaking  of  the  grotto  of  Je- 
remiah the  prophet. 

"We  found  nothing  of  interest,  except 
ihe  obvious  Iragments  of  an  extensive  and 
luperior  structure  once  existing  here. 
The  legend  is  that  Jeremiah  once  resided 

•Ibid.  pp.  258-9. 


in  this  grotto,  and  his  couch  is  shown — a 
ledge  cut  out  of  the  rock,  six  or  eight  feet 
from  the  ground.  The  grotto  is  much 
venerated  iy  Jews,  Moslenu,  and  Roman- 

This  is  a  singular  method  of  grouping : 
"Romanists" — a  vulgar  nickname  of 
which  a  man  so  enlightened  as  Dr.  Dur- 
bin  should  have  been  heartily  ashamed — 
are  not  only  put  along  with  Jews  and 
Moslems,  but  occupy  the  last  place !  We 
think  he  would  almost  prefer  Judaism  or 
Mohammedanism  to  *•  Romanism."  He 
should  have  added  that  this,  and  all  the 
other  holy  places  of  Palestine,  are  treated 
with  disregard  and  open  contempt,  with 
scoffs  aud  sneers,  by  that  class  of  Chri&' 
iians  whom  he  faithfully  represents,  and 
for  whose  vitiated  taste  he  caters.  We 
would  ask  every  impartial  man  to  decide, 
laying  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  which  are 
the  true  disciples  of  Christ ; — those  who 
contemn  the  places  hallowed  by  his  holy 
life  and  death,  or  those  who  cherish  and 
honor  them  out  of  love  for  him  ?  The 
answer  is  obvious. 

We  have  made  these  animadversions, 
not  througii  any  unkind  feelings  towards 
Dr.  Durbin,  whom  we  respect  as  a  man 
of  some  ability  and  cleverness,  but  with  a 
view  to  place  in  a  strong  light  the  feelings 
and  sentiments  of  that  class  of  Christians 
whom  he  represents.  If  we  have  spoken 
plainly,  and  even  sometimes  severely,  it 
is  because  we  felt  a  just  indignation  at  the 
sneering  skepticism  and  utter  heartless- 
ness  of  that  class  of  visiters  to  the  holy 
laud  of  which  the  doctor  is  a  not  unfaithful 
specimen.  We  think  it  is  far  better  to  have 
too  much  faith  and  too  much  piety,  espe- 
cially in  a  city  so  holy  as  Jerusalem,  than 
to  have  none  at  all.  Some  people,  like 
Dr.  Durbin,  discard  piety  under  the  pre- 
text of  superstition.  Such  people  would 
be  obviously  more  at  home  at  a  camp- 
meeting  than  at  (he  holy  sepulchre. 

•Ibid.  p.  242. 


THOSE  VESPER  BELLS. 

BT  I.  OAMHOIf* 

T  It  samnwr*!  pensive  twilight  reign ; 

The  worid  fetms  one  imhodied  thought; 
Silence  and  shadows  fill  the  plain» 

And  natore  to  the  flowers  has  brought 
Kefreshing  balm  of  crystal  dews ; 

And  zephTT  leaTes  its  place  of  spells, 
And»  with  a  Toice  (^  music,  wooes 

The  modest  flowers  that  love  the  dells. 

The  spirit  of  the  hour  awakes 

To  luxury  of  thought  and  truth. 
Pure  as  the  waten  of  those  lakes 

Where  spirittddAk  immortal  youth  ^ 
And,  through  the  silent  Sabbath  air, 

A  heavenly  music  soars  and  swells — 
leaking  a  glorious  Eden  here — 

The  musio  of  the  vesper  bells. 

1  heard  those  beMs,  at  morning  hour. 

Summoning  worshippers  to  pray. 
And  felt  their  holiness  of  power. 

As  though  from  heavenly  harp  a  lay 
Of  promised  mercy  had  avroke, 

Such  as  on  ttiat  redeeming  mom 
Gladly  upon  Judea  broke, 

Proclslming  the  Redeemer  bom. 

And  then,  as  grew  the  golden  light 

Of  day  to  fulness  and  to  gladness, 
I  shared  the  bliss  of  sound  and  sight. 

And  felt  not  e'en  one  poise  of  sadness. 
But  change  of  time  brought  change  of  soul ; 

And  now  I  love  these  lonely  dells, 
Where,  with  a  sadd'ning  cadence,  roll 

The  echoes  of  those  vesper  bells. 

For  evening  says  life's  brightest  day 
Must  also  have  its  closing  hour ; 

That  manhood's  pride  will  pass  away 
.  From  earth,  and  perish  as  the  flower; 

And  I  must  to  the  grave  descend. 
The  grave  where  silent  darkness  dwells, 

To  meet  no  more  my  cherished  friend. 
And  hear  no  more  those  vesper  bells. 
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Oh  God !  how  full  of  bitter  tears 

Of  agony,  the  very  thought 
That  they,  the  friends  of  fondest  years. 

Whose  sympathies  the  heart  has  sought 
As  its  best  refuge — solace — home — 

Where  love,  enshrined  'mid  virtues,  dwells, 
Must  part,  and  I  within  the  tomb, 

Nor  hear  with  them  those  vesper  bells. 

When  earth  is  past,  and  1  am  gone 

On  that  far  journey,  which  the  mind 
Of  man  may  oft  reflect  upon. 

But  which  has  never  been  defined ; 
When  on  that  journey  I  depart, 

Friendslnp  even  now  my  spirit  tells 
A  thought  of  me  will  reach  thy  heart 

Whene'er  thou  hear'st  those  vesper  bells. 

Thou  spirit,  of  the  earth  revered. 

Among  a  thousand  here  to  me. 
Oh  !  let  a  memory  shrine  be  reared 

Where  my  rapt  soul  can  list  to  thee. 
And  let  thy  pious  thoughts  arise 

For  him  within  the  grave  who  dwells ; 
'T  will  meet  and  mingle  in  the  skies 

With  music  from  the  vesper  bells. 

Dews  will  not  be  the  only  tears 

Upon  the  grass  above  my  head. 
For  some  will  mingle  with  thy  prayers 

To  tell  of  sorrow  for  the  dead; 
And  as  some  angel  wafts  above 

Thy  prayer  to  Him  who  highest  dwells, 
Thou  'It  hear  thy  God^s  rewarding  love, 

In  sweetness  of  those  vesper  bells. 

Then  when  the  rosy  Sabbath  morn 

In  glory  treadeth  o'er  the  hills. 
Or  evening  gems  the  fragrant  thorn. 

And  with  her  dews  the  blossom  fills, 
Whisper  thy  friend,  who,  low  and  lone, 

Sleepeth  amid  the  silent  dells. 
And  he  will  hear  thy  music  tone. 

Oft  beard  beside  those  vesper  bells. 

When  in  their  beautiful  array. 

Through  time's  bright  vista  shine  the  hours, 
In  which  our  steps  rejoiced  to  stray 

Through  avenues  of  odorous  flowers, 
O  wilt  thou  not  in  fancy  deem 

The  whisper  of  my  spirit  dwells. 
Like  echo  of  some  tuneful  dream. 

And  mingles  with  those  vesper  bells! 
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A  CATHOLIC  8T0ST  POONDED  ON  FACTS. 
(ConUiiiMd  fkom  page  SK75.) 


CHAPTER  Till. 

I  HE  forest  to  the  north  of 
the  village  was  filled  with 
undergrowth,  and  was 
I  wild  and  rocky,  rising  at 
I  times  into  hills  of  consid- 
erable size,  which  swept 
gradually  down  until  they  melted  in  the 
gentle  ascent  upon  which  the  Mohawk 
village  stood.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
day,  which  had  been  signalized  by  the  re- 
turn of  the  war  party,  a  solitary  Indian 
cautiously  made  his  way  through  the 
thick  bushes,  replacing  every  leaf  and 
branch  in  its  position,  and  covering  each 
footstep  as  he  passed.  His  course  was 
turned  in  the  direction  of  the  wildest  of  the 
hills.  As  he  proceeded,  the  ground  be- 
came more  broken  and  rocky  until  a  huge 
ledge  rose  abruptly  in  the  forest,  jutting 
almost  over  the  summits  of  the  oaks.  At 
the  foot  of  the  clifi*  he  paused  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  surveyed  the  face  and  summit 
of  the  rock.  He  seemed  satisfied,  and 
moved  along  the  base  of  the  ledge  until 
he  reached  a  part  that  was  less  precipi- 
tous, and  was  covered  with  bushes  and 
creepers  growing  out  of  the  many  crevices 
and  spots  of  earth  upon  its  sides.  Here  he 
paused  for  a  moment,  and,  having  made 
a  low  signal,  which  was  answered  from 
above,  began  to  ascend.  A  little  distance 
from  the  summit,  the  rock  receded  until  it 
opened  into  something  like  a  cave,  which 
was  completely  hidden  from  below  by  the 
bushes  and  wild  vines  in  bloom,  which  here 
clustered  thick  upon  the  side  of  the  ascent. 
At  the  further  end  of  the  recess  sat  two 
figures,  silent  and  motionless ;  their  rifles* 

*Thifl  term  hai  been  oied  throogbout  ibis  itorv; 
perhaps  mutket  would  have  been  mora  oorreM, 
though  at  the  date  of  the  ttory  few  ladiaM  wart 


were  lying  near  them.  The  Indian  en 
tered  and  took  his  seat  by  his  compan- 
ions ;  at  length  he  spoke,  pointing  with 
bis  hand  over  his  shoulder  towards  the 
village. 

"  The  Hurons  and  the  blackgown  are 
in  the  council  lodge.  No  more  gauntlet; 
the  warriors  from  the  other  villages  have 
gone,"  he  said,  and  held  up  the  fingers  of 
both  hands  twice  to  indicate  their  number. 
"  So  many  braves  at  the  village,"  and  he 
again  held  up  his  fingers  till  they  indicated 
forty;  ''must  wait."  The  Hurons  as- 
sented, and  Ahasistari  continued  :  "  The 
blackgown  is  weak  and  bruised;  many 
days  must  pass  before  he  can  travel  again 
to  the  river.  The  Hurons  must  wait  till 
they  can  go  faster  than  the  Mohawk,  or 
they  will  gather  from  the  tribes  and  follow 
on  the  trail." 

At  length  one  of  the  Hurons  spoke: 
"  Watook  may  collect  the  braves,  and  be 
here  in  another  sun." 

"  duickfoot,"  said  Ahasistari,  "  it  is 
better  that  he  should  lie  out  with  the  war- 
riors some  distance  in  the  forest    There 
is  a  little  stream,  a  day's  journey  from  the 
village  of  the  Mohawks ;  we  crossed  it  oa 
the  trail.    Let  him  hide  upon  its  banks. 
If  he  come  nearer,  a  wandering  Mohawk 
might  strike  upon  his  trail,  and  then  all. 
hope  will  be  lost.    We  can  not  attempt  a. 
rescue  until  the  blackgowns  are  at 
enough  to  journey  with  us.    Watook  mod 
his  braves  will  follow  the  trail  of  the  1 
hawks;  ^uickfoot  must  retrace  it,  anA 
meet  him.    He  will  bid  him  to  remaii^ 
until  Ahasistari  commands  again." 

"  Good,"  said  the  Huron,  and,  taking 
up  his  rifle,  wearied  as  he  was,  with  the 

pofietsed  of  fire-armi  at  all.  The  Mohawka  ob- 
unned  them  at  an  earlier  period,  havinf  beca  taft* 
plied  by  the  Dutsh  tndtn. 
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elastic  tread  of  the  brave,  departed.  The 
others  sat  still. 

Ahasistari  and  his  two  followers  had 
hovered  around  the  trail  of  the  Mohawks, 
but  as  the  foe  was  very  numerous — about 
fifty  warriors  in  all — had  not  obtained  a 
single  opportunity  of  attempting  the  res- 
cue of  the  prisoners  by  arti6ce ;  of  course 
force  was  out  of  the  question.  It  now  be- 
came necessary  for  the  chief  to  delay  his 
operations  for  the  reasons  which  he  gave 
his  followers,  and  also  in  the  hope  that  the 
number  of  the  warriors  at  the  village 
nii^ht  be  reduced  by  some  new  expedition, 
and  thus  afford  a  favorable  opportunity  of 
making  an  assault,  with  whatever  braves 
Watook  might  bring  up, to  whom  he  could 
at  any  time  transmit  his  orders  by  his  re- 
maining companion.  In  the  meantime, 
too,  some  chance  of  a  successful  strata- 
gem might  present  itself,  and  he  deter- 
mined to  watch  the  village  closely  to  se- 
cure if  possible  the  escape  of  his  friends. 

When  the  Mohawks  had  approached 
the  end  of  their  journey,  the  Hurons  for- 
sook their  trail,  and  struck  off  through  the 
forest  to  the  hills,  among  which  they  were 
now  concealed,  having  perceived  them  on 
their  path  from  the  summit  of  a  distant 
elevation.  The  track  of  a  fox  had  led  them 
up  the  ledge  of  rocks  to  the  cave,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  gave  them  the  assurance 
that  it  was  altogether  unfrequented  by 
their  foes.  Leaving  his  companions, 
Ahasistari  then  crept  stealthily  towards 
the  village,  and  reached  it  in  time  to  be  a 
witness  from  a  neighboring  thicket  of  all 
the  scenes  which  followed  upon  the  ar- 
rival of  the  war  party,  and  learned  from 
a  single  glance  the  condition  of  the  cap- 
tives. His  plan  was  formed,  and  he  re- 
turned to  the  rocks  to  carry  them  out. 
With  twenty  good  braves  he  would  not 
have  hesitated  to  attack  the  village,  know- 
ing the  vast  advantage  which  darkness 
and  surprise  give  to  even  a  few  assailants 
over  a  larger  number,  mingled  with  wo- 
men and  children,  and  unprepared  for 
battle.  The  village,  too,  was  not  de- 
fended by  any  stockade  or  fortification^  for 


such  was  the  terror  of  the  Mohawk  name 
that  few  of  their  enemies  dared  to  set  foot 
upon  their  territory.  But  Ahasistari 
deemed  it  more  prudent  to  postpone  the 
attempt,  judging  from  the  departure  of  the 
braves  of  the  neighboring  village  without 
carrying  with  them  a  portion  of  the  pris- 
oners, that  for  the  present  they  were  in 
no  danger  of  public  execution.  Such, 
however,  he  knew  to  be  the  passionate 
cruelly  of  the  Iroquois  that  any  one  of 
them  might  be  sacrificed  at  a  moment. 
This  danger  could  not  be  avoided. 

The  night  that  followed  was  a  festive 
one  in  the  village  of  the  Mohawks.  Long 
continued  were  the  rejoicings  of  the  peo- 
ple over  the  valor  of  the  braves,  and  it  was 
determined  in  council  to  despatch  runners 
to  Fort  Orange  with  a  portion  of  the  booty, 
which  had  been  large,  to  procure  •'  fire- 
water" from  the  traders  for  a  solemn 
festival  over  the  victory.  In  the  midst  of 
all  this  joy,  many  sleepless  hours  had 
passed  over  the  heads  of  the  two  French- 
men. Sore,  bruised,  suffering  intense 
pain,  unable  to  lie  at  ease,  slumber  long 
delayed  to  shroud  their  weariness  in  ob- 
livion. At  length  it  came.  The  Hurons, 
after  the  prayers  of  the  night  had  been 
said,  soon  yielded  to  sleep,  accustomed  as 
they  were  to  catch  repose  in  any  attitude. 
Day  broke  gaily  bver  the  village,  and  the 
rays  of  the  bright  sun  stole  in  through  the 
chinks  of  the  council  lodge,  and  rested  in 
golden  streaks  upon  the  hard  trodden 
earthen  floor.  As  the  luminary  rose 
higher  in  the  sky,  a  beam,  playing  through 
a  narrow  crevice,  crept  slowly  over  the 
pale  face  of  the  young  dovice.  His  lips 
were  drawn  apart,  a  fixed  expression  of 
pain  dwelt  upon  his  features,  and  his 
heavy  and  disturbed  breathing  denoted  the 
fever  that  raged  in  his  veins.  He  slept 
on ;  the  joyous  ray  playing  upon  his  sad 
features,  myriads  of  motes  holding  their 
gay  revels  in  its  beams.  Near  him  slum- 
bered Father  Laval.  The  Hurons  were 
stretched  around  upon  the  floor  in  deep 
sleep.  At  the  door  of  the  lodge  sat  the 
guard,  bis  head  resting  upon  his  knee. 
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and  his  quick  eye  occasionally  scanning 
the  siumberers;  but  for  its  motion  he  would 
have  seemed  as  rapt  in  sleep  as  they. 
Time  passed  on;  the  sounds  without  told 
that  the  viUage  was  again  all  alive,  and 
one  by  one  the  Hurons  awoice  from  their 
long  repose,  and,  stretching  their  cramped 
limbs  as  best  they  might,  arose  to  a  sitting 
posture.  A  single  glance  of  his  quick  eye 
was  all  the  notice  the  guard  deigned  to 
bestow  upon  the  movements.  The  two 
Frenchmen  still  slept  on.  At  length 
Father  Laval  awoke.  For  a  moment  he 
gazed  around  unable  to  realize  his  situa- 
tion ;  then  turning  himself,  he  endeavored 
to  kneel ;  the  effort  was  painful,  but  he 
succeeded.  Rene  Bourdoise  now  opened 
his  eyes,  but  he  was  unable  to  move. 

"  Do  not  seek  to  rise,  my  son,"  said  the 
Jesuit,  "  you  are  too  weak;  the  prayer  of 
the  heart  is  acceptable,  to  God,  whether 
you  kneel  or  not."  Then  Father  Laval 
addressed  the  Hurons.  "  My  children, 
from  the  midst  of  our  sufferings  let  us  cry 
out  to  heaven  for  mercy,  not  for  the  bodies 
which  are  of  earth  and  perishable,  but  for 
the  souls  which  are  immortal,  undying. 
Let  us  beseech  our  heavenly  Father  to 
accept  our  sufferings  here  in  atonement 
through  the  blood  of  his  Son  for  the  sins 
of  our  past  lives.  Let  us  not  repine.  We 
suffer — *  it  is  for  the  greater  glory  of  God.' 
He  will  draw  good  for  us  out  of  this  evil. 
Let  us  pray  ;  let  us  join  in  spirit  with  our 
brethren  of  the  mission  of  St.  Mary  in  the 
holy  sacrifice  of  the  ahar." 

The  Indians  listened  in  silence,  and  the 
Jesuit  prayed  aloud.  Many  moments 
passed  thus  id  holy  prayer  and  meditation. 
Streams  of  heavenly  consolation  seemed 
to  pour  down  upon  the  priest  and  his  little 
flock.  Rapt  in  holy  abstraction,  their 
sufferings  were  all  forgotten ;  and,  seated 
in  heart  at  the  foot  of  the  Saviour's  cross, 
their  own  sorrows  dwindled  into  nothing- 
ness in  the  contemplation  of  his  infinite 
passion.  Then  the  stern  spirit  of  the 
Hurons  melted,  and  the  enduring  warrior 
became  the  contrite  penitent. 

''The  anger  of  the  Iroquois  is  un- 


sparing, my  father.  Death  may  be  oars 
at  any  moment,"  said  Leloup,  as  the 
consoling  prayer  was  ended. 

"  True,  my  son  ;  let  us  prepare  to  meet 
it ;"  and  the  Indian,  moving  nearer  to  the 
priest,  began  his  confession.  It  was  done ; 
and  the  Jesuit  pronounced  the  words  of 
absolution  in  virtue  of  that  power  com- 
mitted by  Christ  to  his  church,  ''Whose 
sins  ye  shall  forgive,  they  are  forgiven." 

'*  Go  in  peace!'*'  said  the  priest,  and 
another  and  another  came.  Often  before 
had  these  Christian  savages,  in  their  un- 
sophisticated nature,  made  public  confes- 
sion of  their  faults,  seeking  to  humble 
themselves  before  heaven  and  earth,  and 
thus  to  show  the  sincerity  of  their  repent- 
ance, and  to  do  penance  by  mortifying 
their  pride  and  self-love;  now,  therefore, 
they  did  not  heed  the  presence  of  their 
brethren.  Two  there  were  who  were  yet 
unbaptized,  two  neophytes  longing  for 
the  redeeming  waters  of  the  purifying 
sacrament.  In  turn  they  knelt  and  con- 
fessed themselves,  and  besought  baptism. 
Alas!  the  good  priest,  bound  hand  and 
foot,  without  a  drop  of  water,  was  unable 
to  administer  the  sacred  rite. 

The  pious  occupation  of  the  prisoners 
was  at  length  interrupted  by  the  entrance 
of  a  warrior,  who  was  soon  followed  by 
another.  It  was  not  long  before  a  num- 
ber had  gathered  in  the  lodge.  One  of 
the  Mohawks,  at  length,  approached  the 
Jesuit,  and  loosed  the  cords  that  bound 
him;  then  he  released  the  young  novice. 
Father  Laval  sat  still  for  some  mo- 
ments, endeavoring  to  overcome  the  stiff- 
ness of  his  limbs.  Whilst  he  remained 
in  this  position  an  Indian  entered  the 
lodge,  bearing  in  his  hand  an  ear  of  corn 
upon  the  stock,  which  he  had  just  plucked; 
he  threw  it  to  the  Jesuit.  The  sunlight 
played  upon  it  as  it  lay — and  see!  upon 
its  silken  beard  and  broad  blade  clung 
little  drops  of  dew  * — sparkling  and  glis- 


*  This  incident  is  related  of  Father  Isaac  Jo 
while  a  captive  among  the  Mohawks,  by  ] 
croft,  almost  in  the  wonls  used  above.    See  BaK' 
er(tft,  vol.  iii,  p.  133. 
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tening,  like  jewels  in  the  light!  Ah!  far 
more  precious  at  that  moment  than  all 
the  diamonds  of  Golconda !  There  was 
enough  to  baptize  the  two  captive  Hurons. 
Taking  it  up  carefully,  he  arose,  zeal  and 
joy  oyercomiog  pain  and  weakness,  and 
knelt  above  the  prostrate  neophytes. 

"  O  my  children,  the  hand  of  the  ever 
merciful  is  with  us.  Kneel — kneel!"  and 
in  the  wild  forest  lodge,  made  holy  as 
God's  temple  by  the  prayers  and  suffer- 
ings of  his  faithful  children,  with  the 
Christian  Huron  and  wild  Mohawk  look- 
ing on,  without  sponsor,  with  no  lights 
bul  God's  own  sunlight,  with  no  incense 
but  the  ineffably  sweet  incense  of  humble 
prayer,  before  the  altar  of  the  heart,  the 
priest  admitted  the  rejoicing  neophytes 
into  the  fold  of  Christ,  into  the  household 
of  faith,  sprinkling  the  pure  dew  of  heaven 
upon  their  uplifted  brows.  Wondrously 
•oiemn  was  that  simple  baptism  in  the 
wilderness,  in  the  midst  of  trials  and  suf- 
ferings, in  the  face  of  death.  No  swelling 
organ  arose  over  the  sacrament;  no 
swinging  bell  pealed  out ;  no  white  robe 
upon  the  neophyte,  but  the  stainless  one 
of  purity  of  heart ;  no  vestment  on  the 
priest  but  the  martyr's,  stained  with 
bkxKi. 

"Come  sorrow;  come  death,"  ex- 
ckumed  the  Jesuit ;  *'  I  will  heed  them 
Dot,  O  God !  for  of  thy  mercy  there  is  no 
end." 

Scarcely  bad  he  finished  before  an  In- 
dian   summoned    him    to    follow    him. 
Father  Laval  left  the  lodge.    A  group  of 
boys  were  gathered  before  the  door,  and 
hatched  the  priest  with  interest  as  he 
passed  through  them,  but  did  not  molest 
bim.    His  conductor,  crossing  the  open 
^pace  around  the  lodge,  turned  his  steps 
towards  a  tent  at  the  end  of  the  village 
near  the  forest.    This  rude  dwelling  of 
ihe  savage  was  constructed  of  poles  sank 
in  the  ground,  in  a  circle,  with  their  tops 
bent  to  a  common  point  and  fastened 
logetber.    Over  this  frame  was  stretched 
a  ouiopy  of  buffialo  skins,  stitched  to- 
r  with  thicad  mads  of  the  tsndoM 


of  the  deer.  It  was  large  and  commodi- 
ous, and  betokened  the  wealth  and  stand- 
ing of  its  owner.  In  front  the  two  ends 
of  the  covering  hung  apart,  leaving  a 
space  for  entrance,  which  was  usually 
closed  up  by  a  single  buffalo  robe  sus- 
pended from  a  cross  piece  above.  This 
was,  of  course,  raised  to  admit  light  and 
air.  The  tent  was  of  far  better  order  than 
the  lodges  around  it,  which  were  rude 
huts  covered  with  bark.  The  Indian 
motioned  Father  Laval  to  enter.  Lying 
on  a  couch  of  skins,  the  Jesuit  beheld  the 
young  chief  whose  wounds  he  had  bound 
up  on  the  field  of  battle.  An  old  man  sat 
near  him ;  it  was  the  father  of  Kiskepila, 
and  the  chief  of  the  village.  The  priest 
approached  the  couch  of  the  wounded 
man  to  feel  his  pulse,  but  the  old  man 
waved  him  away  with  a  motion  of  his 
hand. 

"Pale  face!"  he  said  in  the  Huron 
tongue,  **  you  are  the  foe  of  the  Mo- 
hawks, and  yet  you  sought  to  heal  the 
wounds  of  Kiskepila." 

••  I  am  the  foe  of  no  people,"  replied 
the  Jesuit  meekly ;  **  my  mission  is  to 
save,  not  to  destroy." 

"Thou  art  the  friend  of  the  Huron?" 
said  the  old  man  interrogatively. 

"  Dost  thou  see  the  sun  ?"  said  the 
priest.  "  The  God  who  created  it  made 
it  to  shine  alike  upon  the  Huron  and  the 
Mohawk.  Its  beams  ripen  the  corn  in 
the  country  of  the  Iroquois,  and  in  the 
lands  beyond  the  great  lakes.  Will  the 
Mohawk  veil  his  eyes  to  the  sunlight 
because  its  rays  shine  upon  the  Huron 
too?"  The  Indian  was  silent,  and  the 
Jesuit  continued : 

^  "  The  Great  Spirit  loves  all  his  chil- 
dren, the  Mohawk  and  the  Huron ;  will 
the  wise  and  brave  Mohawk  shut  his  ears 
to  the  words  of  the  Great  Spirit  because 
the  Huron  has  already  heard  them  ?" 

"  Pale  face,  the  Mohawk  listens  to  the 
voice  of  Owameeyo ;  he  hears  it  in  the 
forest,  and  in  the  waters,  and  in  ths 
winds!" 

^  The  Great  Spirit  hi 
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ckeniy  to  loTe  those  who  hate  un — to  love 
all  men — to  let  our  hearts  shioe  on  all 
like  the  sun  of  heaven !" 

''Hugh!^*  exclaimed  the  Mohawk, 
'^doee  the  pale  face  speak  with  a  forked 
tongue  1  The  Iroquois  $irikes  his  enemy, 
and  it  is  good!**  and  he  laid  his  hand  upon 
his  heart. 

Father  Laval  paused  for  a  moment  ere 
he  answered  this  appeal  to  the  natural  pas- 
sions of  man  as  an  argument  against  the 
truth  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  and  then, 
pointing  to  the  wounded  man,  said : 
"Kiskepila  sought  the  life  of  the  pale 
face " 

'^And  the  pale  face  saved  the  life  of 
Kiskepila,"  interrupted  the  young  brave 
in  a  tone  of  deep  feeling.  "  The  words 
of  the  blackgown  are  true.  The  wolf 
kills  the  deer,  the  bear  the  buffalo,  the 
hawk  the  dove,  and  the  Mohawk  his 
wounded  foe.  It  is  only  the  pale  face — 
the  blackgown — ^that  binds  up  the  wounds 
of  his  enemy.  His  heart  is  gentle  as  the 
summer  breeze!" 

Silence  ensued,  for  the  Indian  scarcely 
knew  how  to  receive  and  estimate  the 
wonderful  magnanimity  of  Christianity. 
Nature  taught  him  to  do  good  for  good ; 
to  return  good  for  evil  was  a  new  thought 
to  him,  yet  it  awoke  a  slumbering  chord 
of  the  heart ;  he  began  to  feel  the  sublim- 
ity of  the  precept,  and  was  silent.  At 
this  point  of  the  conversation  a  squaw 
entered  the  lodge,  bearing  several  ears  of 
young  corn,  and  a  quantity  of  beans 
which  had  been  roasted  at  a  fire  without, 
and  placed  them  on  a  mat  upon  the  floor. 

<'Bat*''8aid  the  chief.  Father  Laval 
approached,  and  making  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  blessed  the  simple  provisions  which 
had  been  offered  to  him,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  satisfy  his  famished  appetite. 
Hitherto  he  had  been  furnished  with 
barely  enough  food  to  support  his  strength, 
for  it  was  a  common  mode  of  tort>ire 
among  the  Indians  to  make  their  prison- 
era  pasi  days  and  nights  together  with 
barely  efM^ugh  food  to  sustain  life,  and 
y«l  iaflin.aiiiiiflrtdible  amount  of  suffer- 


ing. Yet  he  ate  moderately.  A  gouri 
of  water  was  placed  betide  him— he  had 
not  slaked  his  thirst  for  many  Koars— 4C 
was  grateful  to  his  burning  lips.  Having 
returned  thanks  to  God,  he  arose  and 
approached  the  couch.  The  chief  again 
spoke :  «  The  pale  face  made  a  sign  opoa 
his  forehead  ?" 

"  It  was  the  sign  of  the  cross,"  rq>lied 
the  Jesuit. 

The  chief  nodded  his  head  affirmative- 
ly. "  I  thank  the  Great  Spirit  for  his 
gifts." 

Then  the  Jesuit  began  to  ezamiue  the 
wounds  of  Kiskepila,  and  to  bind  thea 
anew,  all  the  while  explaining  the  mean- 
ing of  the  holy  symbol  which  he  bad 
used;  how  God  had  sent  his  Son  on 
earth  after  the  sin  of  our  first  parents,  aad 
how  his  chosen  people  had  scourged  aad 
put  him  to  death  upon  the  cross,  and 
how,  ever  since  then,  his  followers  hai 
used  that  sign  to  recall  to  their  minds  the 
recollection  of  his  agony  and  death. 

"Ugh!  Dogs!"  exclaimed  Kiskepila, 
as  he  shook  his  clenched  fist.  The  old 
chief  listened  with  a  look  of  incredulity. 

While  the  priest  was  speaking  a  figure 
glided  softly  in  at  the  opening  of  the  lent, 
and  crouched  silently  in  an  obscure  corner 
with  the  females  of  the  family.  Morning 
Flower  listened:  she  could  understand 
but  little,  for  he  spoke  in  the  Huron  dia- 
lect. In  astonishment,  she  gazed  upos 
him  as  he  tenderly  bound  up  the  woundfl 
of  her  lover.  The  passion  of  the  pr^ 
vious  evening  had  subsided,  and  she  re- 
membered with  a  sorrowing  heart  thst 
she  had  tortured  him  in  the  gauntlet. 
Hers  was  a  gentle  spirit  in  spite  of  itt 
wild  education.  She  arose,  approached 
the  priest,  and  looked  him  in  the  face;  at 
the  same  moment  the  yeung  warrior, 
pointing  to  the  Jesuit,  said  : 

**  Morning  Flower,  the  blackrobe  saved 
the  life  of  Kiskepila  when  the  Young  Ea- 
gle had  slain  his  people — the  Hurons." 

Then  the  heart  of  the  woman  was  troe, 
and,  in  spite  of  early  habits  and  barbarooa 
training,  beat  there  as  nature  made  it    A 
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gush  of  remorse  filled  her  souU  and  with 
a  low  wild  cry  she  broke  away  from  the 
tenL  The  two  Mohawks  looked  at  each 
other  ia  astonishment,  unable  to  compre- 
hend the  cause  of  so  singular  an  exhibi- 
tion of  feeling;  and  the  elder  exclaimed 
in  a  low  tone,  ''Hugh!  Medicine!"  and 
shook  his  head,  attributing  the  action  of 
the  girl  to  some  species  of  enchantment 
on  the  part  of  the  priest  But  Father  La- 
val well  understood  it :  he  recognised  the 
maiden  who  had  so  relentlessly  pursued 
him  whilst  running  the  gauntlet :  yel  be 
continued  the  conversation,  without  heed- 
ing the  circumstance  farther. 

At  length  the  Jesuit  returned  lo  the 
council  lodge,  where  he  busied  himself 
io  ministering  to  the  wounded  Hurons. 
Ren^  Bourdoise,  released  from  the  tight 
bonds  which  had  been  so  painful,  began 
to  recover  a  little  from  the  weakness  that 
had  rendered  htm  so  helpless.  With  a 
tottering  step  he  descended  to  the  stream, 
and  washed  xhk  blood  from  his  face  and 
hands,  and  laved  his  swollen  feet.  The 
cool  water  refreshed  and  strengthened 
him,  calming  the  fever  of  his  veins.  He 
found  a  gourd  upon  the  bank,  and,  filling 
it,  bore  it  to  the  famished  prisoners  at  the 
lodge.  The  Jesuit  assisted  the  novice, 
unheeded  by  the  Mohawks,  who  listlessly 
reclined  on  the  grass,  occasionally  cast- 
ing a  glance  upon  the  prisoners,  to  see 
that  no  attempt  was  made  to  loosen  their 
bonds. 

Towards  evening  the  Jesuit  again  en- 
tered the  tent  of  Kiodego.  Kiskepila  was 
resting  in  a  half  recumbent  position,  sup- 
ported by  a  pile  of  furs  that  a  king  might 
have  envied.  Many  days  had  passed 
since  his  wounds  had  been  received,  for 
the  march  was  long  and  tedious,  and  he 
was  now  recruiting  his  strength.  Father 
Laval  again  felt  his  pulse,  for  he  feared 
leat  the  fatigue  of  a  long  journey,  upon  a 
rough  litter,  might  bring  on  a  fever  which 
would  prove  fatal;  but  a  skilful  prepara- 
tion of  draughts  from  herbs  and  roots  bad 
liMTented  it:  the  stroke  was  still  calm 
and  itgukr.    Than  he  entend  into  eon* 


versation  with  the  yonng  brave,  using  as 
much  as  possible  the  Mohawk  tongue, 
earnestly  seeking  to  become  familiar  with 
it  for  "  the  greater  glory  of  God."  In  the 
tedious  and  painful  route  he  had  caught 
a  knowledge  of  it  from  his  captors,  and 
its  affinity  with  the  Huron  tongue,  which 
he  spoke  with  ease  and  fluency,  enabled 
him  to  make  rapid  progress.  The  young 
warrior  listened  to  him  patiently,  but  as 
soon  as  he  paused  addressed  him : 

"  Blackgown,  you  have  taught  me  that 
the  pale  face  loves  all,  and  forgives  those 
who  have  injured  him. — Morning  Flow- 
er,"— and  the  young  maiden,  springing 
up  from  a  group  of  females  in  the  farther 
part  of  the  tent,  approached  and  stood  be- 
side the  priest, — "Morning  Flower,  when 
the  blood  of  Kiskepila  was  flowing  from 
his  veins,  and  his  heart  was  growing  cold, 
the  hand  of  the  pale  face  stopped  its  flow. 
Blackgown,  Morning  Flower  is  the  des- 
tined bride  of  Kiskepila." 

The  priest  placed  his  hands  upon  the 
head  of  the  young  girl,  and  then,  raising 
them  up  to  heaven,  uttered  a  prayer  for 
the  wild  but  gentle  spirit  before  him.  '*  O 
God,  grant  that  the  light  of  thy  faith  may 
pierce  the  heart  of  this  untutored  girl,  and 
of  all  here.  Mary,  mother  of  the  sorrow- 
ful, bring  these  wanderers  to  the  faith  of 
thy  Son  by  the  powerful  intercession  of 
thy  prayers.  And  he  added  in  the  Mo- 
hawk tongue,  "  Daughter,  peace  be  with 
thee." 

Then  Father  Laval  began  to  discourse 
again  upon  the  subject  of  his  morning's 
eonversation,  speaking  in  the  Mohawk 
dialect  as  well  as  he  could.  Kiskepila 
listened  attentively,  and  the  maiden,  seat- 
ed at  her  lover's  feet,  gathered  every  word 
that  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  priest. 

When  the  Jesuit  had  departed,  the 
young  warrior  conversed  with  Morning 
Flower  upon  the  discourse  which  they 
had  heard,  explaining  such  portions  as 
had  been  uttered  in  the  Huron  dialect,  and 
wonderingover  that  which  was  mysterious 
and  difficult,  for  it  is  hard  to  express  ab- 
•traot  ideas  in  the  Indian  knguagt.    The 
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kindDess  and  attention  of  the  missionary 
had  won  the  heart  of  the  young  Iroquois, 
and, finding  that  heacted  outin  his  ownlife 
what  he  taught  to  others,  under  the  im- 
pulse of  a  grateful  feeling,  he  lent  a  will- 
ing ear  to  his  words.  Kiskepila  had  a 
clear  head,  and  the  very  fact  that  the  Je- 
suit faced  so  many  dangers,  and  endured 
80  much  toil  and  suffering,  to  preach  the 
doctrines  of  his  religion,  satisfied  him  at 
once  of  the  uprightness  and  sincerity  of 
his  motives.  The  skill  and  knowledge  of 
the  Frenchman  proved  to  him  that  he  was 
no  ordinary  man,  and  he  inclined  to  be* 
lieve  even  the  wonderful  tidings  he  an- 
nounced. Yet  doubts  met  him  at  every 
point  as  he  thought  over  the  strange  things 
he  had  been  told.  When,  therefore,  the 
Jesuit  entered  the  tent  on  the  following 
day,  he  questioned  him : 

<*  Blackgown,  you  tell  me  that  the  Sa- 
viour died  and  was  buried,  and  that  on  the 
third  day  he  arose  again  from  the  dead. 
I  have  never  seen  the  dead  arise — how  can 
I  believe  it  ?" 

"  My  son,  it  would  have  been  no  proof 
of  his  divinity  if  rising  from  the  dead 
had  been  an  ordinary  occurrence.  But 
he  is  God.  He  it  was  who  made  the  law 
that  ail  men  should  die,  and  that  law  he 
could  suspend  or  alter.  As  man  he  died;  as 
God-man  he  arose.  The  people  of  thy  tribe 
believe  that  the  spirits  of  the  departed  do 
not  die ;  can  not  the  God  who  preserves 
the  spirit  preserve  also  the  body,  and  give 
it  back  to  lil'e  ?  Can  he  not  at  a  word  bid 
the  tomb  to  open,  and  the  lifeless  corpse 
to  live  and  breathe  again  ?  Ah,  my  son ! 
there  are  no  laws  to  bind  the  Omnipotent 
Grod  but  the  laws  of  his  own  mercy  and 
justice  and  eternal  providence.  He  has 
been  pleased  to  listen  to  the  prayer  of  his 
humble  followers  upon  this  earth,  and  has 
for  them  wrought  miracles  almost  equally 
wonderful.  The  Blessed  Xavier,  on  the 
shore  of  the  far  east,  knelt  and  prayed, 
and  the  ear  of  ihe  Almighty  was  inclined 
towards  him,  and  when  the  holy  priest 
stretched  forth  his  hand,  and  called  upon 
Um  dead  to  come  forth  from  hi*  nleit 


grave,  the  lifeless  sprang  up  into  strength 
and  heahh  and  beauty." 

A  deep  exclamation  of  surprise  broke 
from  the  lips  of  the  attentive  Indian,  whilst 
the  women  of  the  family  gathered  nearer 
to  hear  the  words  of  the  animated  speaker. 
Warmed  with  a  holy  zeal,  the  Jesuit  con- 
tinued in  a  clear  firm  voice: 

"  The  resurrection  of  the  Saviour  from 
the  dead  was  to  be  the  final  seal  of  salva- 
tion ;  it  was  to  open  the  way  for  us  from 
the  tomb  to  heaven ! " 

Then  Father  Laval  went  on  to  tell  how, 
ages  before  his  coming,  the  mode  of  his 
birth,  his  sufiering,  the  miracles  which  he 
was  to  perform,  his  passion  and  bis  death 
had  been  foretold,  and  how  exactly  they 
had  been  accomplished ;  and  he  summed 
up  all  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  while 
the  young  warrior  listened  attentively, 
often  bowing  his  head  in  token  of  assent 

'*  Yes,  ii  must  be  true,"  he  said  tt 
length,  after  the  Jesuit  had  concluded: 
*'  Kiskepila  must  believe.'* 

Thus  Father  Laval  sought  every  op- 
portunity to  impress  upon  the  mind  of  tkt 
young  warrior  the  truths  of  Christianiiy, 
and  the  relation  which  existed  betweea 
them  made  the  young  Iroquois  listen  with 
a  docility  unexampled  among  that  fierce 
race.  Whatever  the  young  man  learned 
he  was  sure  to  communicate  to  Morning 
Flower,  who  soon  began  to  seek  occasions 
of  conversing  with  the  priest,  and  listened 
with  admiration  to  his  accounts  of  the 
splendor  of  the  cities  of  France,  and  the 
number  of  their  inhabitants,  things  like 
the  wonders  of  fairy  tales  to  her  unso- 
phisticated imagination.  With  these  ac- 
counts the  priest  always  mingled  descrip- 
tions of  the  splendid  churches  and  of  the 
gorgeous  ceremonial,  of  the  sacred  riiei 
performed  within  them,  to  the  honor  and 
glory  of  God,  and  explained  them  to  the 
maiden  as  well  as  he  could  in  his  imper- 
fect knowledge  of  the  language.  Thea, 
leaving  these  subjects,  he  would  oonTeist 
upon  the  moral  relations  of  Christian  so> 
ciety,  instruct  her  in  the  duties  of  woman, 
and  teach  her  the  obligations  of  religioa. 
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the  sanctity  of  marriage,  and  the  beauty 
mod  holiness  of  purity  of  heart  and  body. 
Morning  Flower  drank  in  his  words,  and 
kept  them  in  her  heart.  But  this  was  the 
work  of  days.  In  the  meanwhile  the 
Tillage  was  filled  with  various  accounts  of 
the  conversations  which  the  priest  had 
held  in  the  tent  of  Kiodego — how  he  had 
spoken  of  wonderful  and  mysterious 
things,  and   how  he  had  said  that  the 


fathers  of  the  blackgown,  in  times  not 
long  gone  by,  had  called  the  dead  from 
their  tombs.  These  reports,  increased 
and  distorted  as  they  passed  from  mouth 
to  mouth,  cast  a  species  of  awe  around 
the  priest  in  the  eyes  of  many.  He  began 
to  be  looked  upon  as  a  magician  or  medi- 
cine more  powerful  than  their  own.  Yetun- 
conscious  of  all  this,  the  humble  Jesuitpur- 
sued  his  labors  with  increasing  assiduity. 
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CferUlemm : 

HAVE  a  dislike  to  all 
j  literary  controversy ;  and 
I  something  more  than  dis- 
like when  my  antagonist 
is  a  professional  critic.  I 
know  that  towards  such  a 
personage  an  author  does  wisely  to  show 
no  contumacy, — for,  whatever  may  be  the 
merits  of  the  dispute,  the  critic  is  sure  to 
have  the  last  word,  which  is  equally  sure 
to  be  more  bitter  than  the  first.  In  his 
vocation,  the  sense  of  having  done  injus- 
tice is  generally  a  motive  to  repeat  the  in- 
jury. It  is  not,  therefore,  to  convert  the 
reviewer  of  my  '*  Discourse  on  the  Life 
and  Character  of  George  Calvert "  to  a 
more  favorable  opinion  of  that  production 
that  I  desire  the  use  of  your  journal;  but 
to  correct  some  of  his  misrepresentations, 
to  set  myself  right  before  your  readers  in 
regard  to  matters  where  he  has  set  me 
particularly  wrong,  and  to  open  to  their 
view  some  points  of  history  concerning 
which  he  seems  to  have  studiously  en- 
deavored to  keep  them  in  the  dark. 

When  I  delivered  the  Discourse  I  was 
not  aware  that  I  was  tonching.upon  a  sub- 
ject which  might  not  be  handled  as  freely 


as  any  other  question  of  history.  Still 
less  was  I  aware  that  I  was  about  to  bring 
the  Maryland  Historical  Society  under 
censure  for  their  toleration  of  my  pro- 
duction ;  and,  least  of  all,  that  I  was  laying 
that  society  under  an  obliaation  to  make 
an  amende  to  any  one  for  the  wrong  they 
were  about  to  do  in  publishing  it. 

In  these  particulars  I  find  I  have  been 
mistaken.  The  elaborate  review,  with 
which  I  have  been  honored  in  the  April 
number  of  your  Magazine,  is  written  in  a 
tone  of  rebuke  which  I  can  only  under- 
stand as  an  admonition  against  the  rash- 
ness of  having  an  opinion  of  my  own 
upon  the  subject  I  had  chosen:  whilst 
both  the  review  itself  and  your  editorial 
notice  of  it  convey  a  very  intelligible  hint 
of  the  misdoings  of  the  Historical  Society 
in  publishing  the  Discourse,  their  respon- 
sibility for  its  "sentiments,"  and  their 
duty  to  make  "some  amende  ''  to  some- 
body for  the  offence  of  this  "extraordinary 
performance." 

I  have  no  design  to  vindicate  the  society 
for  their  part  in  this  transgression.  They 
will  think  of  it,  perhaps,  when  they  come 
to  print  another  address.  Neither  am  I 
inclined  to  defend  myself  against  the  as- 
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perity  of  the  reTiewer  upon  the  literary 
merit  of  my  performance.  Measured  by 
the  standard  of  his  severe  taste^  I  am  will- 
ing to  confess  my  inferiority.  I  have 
nothing  to  object  to  his  want  of  amiabili- 
ty:  it  is  a  critic's  privilege  to  show  his 
spleen^  and  almost  his  nature  to  be  per- 
sonaUy  offensive.  I  can  make  all  allow- 
ance for  his  indulgence  of  a  reasonable 
amount  of  ill  nature,  and  set  it  down  to 
the  constitutional  or  professional  irrita- 
bility of  his  class.  But  I  have,  in  common 
with  every  other  citizen  of  Maryland,  and 
especially  of  every  other  native  of  the 
state,  some  concern  with  the  manner  in 
which  he  has  thought  proper  to  dispose 
of  what  relates  to  our  early  history  and 
the  right  of  investigating  it. 

The  Historical  Society  was  instituted 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the 
materials  which  may  serve  to  illustrate 
the  history  of  Mary  land.  In  the  perform- 
ance of  this  office,  it  is  no  part  of  its  plan 
to  suppress  or  distort  an]c  facts  which  it 
may  be  able  to  disclose.  Its  object  is 
truth,  not  panegyric;  and  its  labors  are 
addressed  to  their  appropriate  subject,  not 
without  a  presentiment  that  our  annals 
must  exhibit  the  usual  variety  of  topics 
for  condemnation  as  well  as  topics  for  ap- 
plause. It  is,  nevertheless,  encouraged 
to  explore  those  annals  from  a  belief  that, 
in  the  most  unrestricted  freedom  of  in- 
quiry, what  shall  be  found  good  or  what 
bad  may  be  turned  to  the  account  of  useful 
example  or  not  less  useful  admonition ; 
and  especially  is  it  encouraged  to  this  in- 
quiry from  the  clearest  conviciion  that 
Maryland  can  very  well  afford  to  have  her 
story  disclosed  exactly  as  the  truth  shall 
warrant,  without  abating  any  thing  from 
her  just  pride  in  her  ancestry ;  with  in- 
crease rather  of  that  feeling. 

This  would  seem  to  be  obvious  enough 
if  the  reviewer  had  not  called  this  license 
of  inquiry  into  question.  He  manifestly 
supposes  that  a  native  of  Maryland  is 
guilty  of  something  like  impiety  when  he 
ventures  to  doubt  even  a  theory  of  as- 
sumed merit  in  the  founder.    They  who 


are  born  in  Baltimore  must,  thioogb  the 
mere  virture  of  the  name,  take  for  tnie 
any  fable  that  is  supposed  to  enhasee  the 
merit  of  one  of  the  Baltimore  family.  We 
of  Maryland  are  specially  bound  on  this 
score  to  uphold  Henrietta  Maria;  An- 
napolis is  pledged  in  like  manner  to  the 
fame  of  Anne ;  and  the  city  of  Frederick 
would  be  unnatural  if  it  did  not  auataia 
the  last  lord  proprietary  against  all  the  dis- 
paragements of  history.  This  principle  I 
take  to  be  involved  in  the  reviewer's  allu- 
sion to  my  duty  as  a  "  native  "  of  Balti- 
more. Now,  when  be  holds  me  up  to 
public  observation  in  that  character  with 
a  purpose  to  accuse  me  of  ''  an  ungra- 
cious office"  in  representing  the  first 
Lord  Baltimore  in  any  light  which  I 
might  conceive  truth  to  require ;  when  he 
charges  such  an  act  to  be  "  unfilia],"aod 
as  manifesting  a  want  of  "  love  for  my 
native  state,"  he  not  only  endeavon  la 
denounce  and  proscribe  me  for  the 
cise  of  my  right  of  judgment,  but,  i 
is  much  more  exceptionable,  he  make*  a 
direct  assault  upon  that  privilege  which 
alone  sustains  the  integrity  of  hiatocy. 
We  can  only  infer  from  it  that,  in  refer- 
ence to  our  native  land,  he  deems  the  his- 
torian bound  to  silence  when  he  can  not 
praise,  or  to  misrepresentation  when  facts 
do  not  concur  to  support  the  reviewer^ 
preconceptions  of  the  merit  of  the  subject. 
If  this  be  an  honest  canon  of  criticism,  ill 
truthful  history  must  be  handed  over  to 
foreigners ;  the  native  American  is  foit- 
closed. 

I  submit  to  no  such  domination.  If  oor 
history  be  unworthy  of  praise,  let  it  abide 
the  censure  of  the  world,  if  our  prede- 
cessors be  not  entitled  to  the  applause  of 
posterity,  let  posterity  vindicate  their  own 
preeminence  by  their  preference  of  tmth 
over  that  mean  glory  which  has  no  baits 
but  falsehood.  I  utteHy  repudiate  that 
school  which  first  makes  history  aenti- 
mental  in  order  that  it  may  make  it  ful- 
some, and,  therefore,  false.  This  I  say 
by  way  of  comment  on  the  morolily  of  the 
reviewer's  reference  to  my  duty  aa  a  na- 
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CiTv  of  the  state ;  whilst,  at  the  same  time, 
I  deny  that  I  have,  in  any  respect,  dero- 
gmted  from  the  just  fame  or  proper  merit 
of  Lford  Baltimore. 

I  have  other  objections  to  the  general 
character  and  assumptions  of  the  review. 
it  ia  written  in  a  sectarian  spirit,  wanting 
esseotially  in  liberality  and  candor.  Its 
temper  is  polemic.  It  aims  to  convert  a 
point  of  history  into  a  question  affectiog 
the  honor  of  the  church,  and  in  that  pur- 
suit it  lapses  into  intolerance.  It  displays 
ao  eager  exasperation  against  the  author 
of  the  Discourse  for  no  better  reason  than 
for  differing  from  the  reviewer  upon  an 
historical  fact,  and,  giving  that  fact  a  re- 
ligious hue,  it  will  not  extend  to  the  op- 
ponent the  courtesy  of  considering  bis  dif- 
ference of  opinion  honest.  I  am,  con- 
sequently, charged  with  ''professional 
adroitness  to  make  the  worse  appear  the 
better  cause,"  with  "  torturing  good  and 
holiorable  motives  into  bad,"  with  "  using 
the  privilege  of  a  novelist  to  make  the 
eoinage  of  my  own  fancy  pass  for  truth," 
and  other  such  like  periphrases  which 
have  become  the  prescriptive  language  of 
irritated  cant  ever  since  criticism  fell  into 
the  hands  of  gentlemen  who  could  not 
keep  their  temper. 

I  hope  I  need  not  say  to  those  of  calmer 
nature  than  the  critic  that  I  had  no  idea 
of  making  a  church  quarrel  out  of  my 
Discourse;  that  I  had  no  purpose  to  offend 
any  man's  religious  predilections,  nor  to 
stir  op  the  embers  of  that  immemorial 
teod  between  two  great  churches,  which 
anfortanately  finds  fuel  enough  without 
supply  from  me.  I  have  great  respect  for 
the  combatants  on  both  sides  of  that  battle 
ground  when  they  are  in  the  due  pursuit 
of  Christian  duty ;  but  when  they  come  to 
cross  words,  I  desire  to  be  considered  a 
Bcotral  in  the  field.  I  take  no  sides.  Not 
e? en  the  vituperation  of  the  review  can 
Bake  me  a  partisan.  I  wrote  the  history 
of  Calvert  according  to  the  best  view  I 
flould  get  of  the  facts,  without  the  slightest 
inaginable  prejudice  or  inclination  in  re- 
^ud  to  his  idigion.    I  should  have  slept 


as  sound  and  been  altogether  as  happy  if 
my  researches  had  proved  him  to  be 
whatever  the  favorite  theory  of  the  re- 
viewer might  demand,  as  to  be  any  thing 
else  in  all  the  categories  of  historical  char- 
acter. Indeed,  for  the  sake  of  peace  and 
the  avoiding  of  wrath,  as  it  has  turned 
out,  I  should  have  preferred  to  find  him 
exactly  what  the  critic  is  determined  he 
shall  be. 

But  to  be  taken  to  task,  as  I  have  been* 
because  I  could  not  falsify  my  own  con- 
victions of  the  fact,  and  in  the  numner  es- 
pecially of  the  review,  I  hold  that  to  be  an 
invasion  of  my  right.  It  argues  pre- 
tensions which  no  intelligent  citizen  of 
Maryland,  whether  he  be  Catholic  or  Pro- 
testant, will,  at  this  day,  endure.  They 
do  not  belong  to  the  nineteenth  century, 
nor  to  enlightened  Christendom.  I  protest 
against  them  as  hurtful  to  the  causeof  reli- 
gion in  whatsoever  creed,  and  as  offensive 
to  the  intellectual  freedom  of  the  age. 

I  have  another  charge  to  make  against 
the  reviewer.  He  has  totally  misrepre- 
sented, I  should  more  properly  say  con- 
cealed, the  light  in  which  the  Discourse 
has  exhibited  Calvert.  With  abundant 
industry  to  collate  passages  from  the  Dis- 
course, for  the  purpose  of  wresting  from 
them  unfavorable  deductions  as  to  my 
view  of  the  conduct  of  the  founder 
of  Maryland,  he  has  not,  in  a  single  in- 
stance, quoted  an  expression  of  mine 
where  my  object  was  to  commend  the 
character  of  the  subject.  So  far  from 
giving  me  credit  for  the  general  as  well  as 
discriminate  praise  by  which  I  have  en- 
deavored to  exalt  the  fame  of  Lord  Bal- 
timore, he  has  taken  some  pains,  in 
a  brief  reference  to  that  point,  to  dismiss 
it  with  a  sneer,  that,  although  *'  worthy 
of  the  author's  best  days,"  it  ''almost 
tempts  us  to  suspect  it  was  composed  for 
some  other  occasion." 

A  candid  critic  would  have  at  least  en- 
deavored to  present  an  outline  of  my  esti- 
mate of  the  character,  motives,  and  con- 
duct of  the  subject  of  my  Discourse :  he 
would  have  occasionaUf  aUow«4  me  to 
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speak  for  myself^  by  using  my  owo  lan- 
guage: he  would  have  stated  my  points,  and 
shown  something  of  my  reasoning  upon 
the  facts  I  had  adduced ;  and,  above  all, 
he  would  not  have  withheld  an  accurate 
representation  of  my  side  of  the  question 
where  it  differed  from  his  own  view  of  it. 
I  look  in  vain  for  such  evidences  of  fair- 
ness in  the  review.  A  reader  of  that 
paper  would  suppose  I  had  maliciously 
taken  up  my  pen  with  no  other  purpose 
than  to  traduce  the  memory  of  Calvert, 
and  that,  in  the  face  of  the  most  unquestion- 
abk  history,  I  had  labored  to  exhibit  him 
as ''  a  selfish  and  despotic  statesman,"  *'  a 
sycophant  or  knave  in  politics,"  "  an  in- 
terested speculator  in  charters,"  and  "  a 
temporizing  hypocrite  in  religion." 

Whether  I  have  succeeded  in  this 
charitable  office  or  not,  can  only  be  deter- 
mined by  the  perusal  of  my  Discourse  it- 
self, to  which,  rather  than  overload  this 
communication  with  extracts  from  it,  I 
must  beg  leave  to  refer  your  readers.  And, 
inthe  meantime,!  affirm  that  this  picture  of 
my  Discourse  is  but  the  discoloration  of 
an  excited  and  somewhat  distempered  zeal, 
as,  I  think,  every  dispassionate  man  will 
say  after  he  has  read  what  I  have  written. 

Before  I  come  to  the  discussion  of  the 
principal  topics  which  the  reviewer  has 
selected  for  the  grounds  of  his  attack  upon 
my  fidelity  of  representation,  it  is  proper 
that  1  should  exhibit  an  outline  of  what  I 
hold  to  be  the  best  ascertained  facts  in  the 
life  of  Calvert.  We  may  form  our  opin- 
ions of  his  character  afterwards. 

Calvert,  at  about  twenty-five  years  of 
age,  came  into  public  service  as  the*  pri- 
vate secretary  of  Sir  Robert  Cecil,*  a 
minister  of  state  to  James  I.  After  the 
death  of  the  minister  he  was  made  a  clerk 
of  the  crown  to  the  privy  council,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  received  the  honor  of 
knighthood.    In  1619  he  was  appointed 

*  I  take  this  occasion  to  correct  an  error  which 
will  be  found  in  the  Discourse,  and  which  has 
escaped  the  obserratidn  of  the  critic.  I  hare  de- 
scribed Sfr  Robert  Cecil  as' "  lord  treasurer,  after- 
wards  earl  of  Salisborj."  He  was  first  created 
«arl  of  Saliibitry,  aod  afterwards  lord 


one  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  the  other 
being  Sir  Robert  Naunton.  In  the  neit 
year  he  was  elected  to  the  house  of  com- 
mons  from  Yorkshire ;  served  that  con- 
stituency during  one  parliament,  and, 
being  defeated  for  the  next,  in  Yorkthiie, 
was  returned  from  Oxford.  He  continued 
to  be  secretary  of  state  until  near  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  James,  when,  in  i625>  he 
resigned;  was  continued  as  a  member  of 
the  privy  council,  and  created  baron  of 
Baltimore.  In  1G09 — and  how  long  pre- 
vious to  that  period  we  do  not  know-^e 
was  a  member  of  the  Virginia  company 
of  planters ;  was  still  a  member  of  it  ia 
1(M),  and,  on  the  15th  of  July,  1624,  was 
one  of  the  provisional  council  in  England 
erected  for  the  temporary  government  of 
that  province.  In  1G21,  and,  perhaps, 
before  that  date,  he  became  interested  in  a 
plantation  in  Newfoundland ;  in  that  year 
(IG21)  sent  out  a  colony  there  at  his  own 
expense,  and  continued  for  some  yeare  af> 
terwards  to  lay  out  considerable  sums  of 
money  upon  it.  After  his  resignation,  he 
visited  Newfoundland  in  person  for  the 
first  time,  and,  previous  to  the  year  1630}^ 
resided  on  the  island  with  his  family  soml 
two  or  three  years.  Not  finding  the  cli- 
mate and  position  of  Newfoundland  favor- 
able to  his  scheme  of  plantation,  he  i^e- 
paired  to  Virginia,  in  1028,  with  a  viewio 
make  a  settlement  there,  but  being  UD- 
courteously  received  by  the  authorities  of 
the  province,  he  continued  his  quest  of  a 
settlement  into  Maryland;  returned  to£ng^ 
land,  and  finally,  in  1G32,  obtained  his 
charter  for  this  province  from  Charfes  I, 
but  died  a  few  weeks  before  the  royal  seal 
was  put  to  it. 

This,  I  believe,  is  an  outline  of  facts 
upon  which  all  historians  are  agreed.  I 
have  said  nothing  in  this  sketch  about  hii 
opinions,  either  political  or  religious,  be^ 
cause  they  constitute  the  questions  upon 
which  the  reviewer  has  come  into  conflict 
with  the  Discourse.  In  regard  to  these,  I 
have  endeavored  to  show  that  his  political 
opinions  were  on  the  court  side,  and 
against  what  was  called  the  country  ptfCf : 
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that  he  was  the  advocate  of  Prerogativey 
•9  known  in  the  days  of  Ring  James, 
against  the  Privilege  of  that  period.  Upon 
what  grounds  I  have  made  this  statement, 
I  may  show  hereafter.  His  religious 
opinions  I  have  endeavored  also  to  trace 
through  his  history,  and  to  show  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  better  judgment,  he  was, 
most  probably  from  an  early  period  of  his 
life,  a  Roman  Catholic.  That,  living  at  a 
lime  of  very  severe  proscription  of  that 
religion,  he  followed  the  example  of  many 
eminent  and  excellent  persons  in  giving  as 
little  publicity  to  his  religious  tenets  as 
possible  in  the  position  he  occupied.  That 
he  was  favored  in  this  design  hy  the  friend- 
ship of  the  king,  by  whom  he  was  affec- 
tionately regarded  as  an  able  and  upright 
servant.  Speaking  of  him,  in  reference 
to  this  view  of  his  career,  I  have  said :  "  I 
much  rather  incline  to  the  belief,  without 
in  any  degree  derogating  from  his  integ- 
rity, that  he  was  one  of  those  who  did  not 
choose  to  make  any  very  public  exhibition 
of  his  faith,  preferring  the  peace  and  se- 
curity of  private  worship  to  the  hazard 
.and  contention,  which  a  too  open  mani- 
festation of  it  might  bring.  That  being  a 
man  of  moderate  opinions,  tolerant  and 
unassuming,  a  sensible  and  discreet  man, 
enjoying  the  confidence,  and  diligently 
employed  in  the  service  of  the  king,  he 
thought  it  the  part  of  prudence  to  keep  his 
religion  as  much  as  possible  confined  to 
the  privacy  of  his  own  chamber." 

What  warrant  I  may  have  for  this  view 
of  hit  character  I  shall  exhibit  hereafter 
•omewhat  at  large.  Now,  taking  Calvert 
in  the  light  which  the  facts  I  have  referred 
to«  and  the  opinions  I  have  assigned  to 
him  afford,  I  have  represented  him  to  be, 
in  the  first  place,  a  zealous  and  devoted 
friend  to  the  general  schemes  of  coloniza- 
tion in  America,  which  constituted,  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  passion  of  that  age :  that 
he  indulged  this  taste  ''with  great  assi- 
duity, personal  devotion,  and  at  heavy  pe- 
cuniary charge ;"  that,  in  doing  so,  **  his 
purpose  was,  in  part,  tlie  advancement  of 
his  own  reputation,  the  increase  o[  the 
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wealth  of  his  family,  and  a  laudable  and 
pious  zeal  for  extending  the  Christian  re- 
ligion and  the  territories  of  the  British  em- 
pire." 

I  have,  in  the  next  place,  exhibited  him 
in  the  light  of  an  adroit,  skilful  states- 
man, ''characterized  not  less  by  the  politic 
management  than  by  the  vigor  with  which 
he  prosecuted  his  designs,"  a  man  "of 
courage,  energy,  and  skill  in  the  manage- 
ment of  men."  "  The  posts  which  he 
filled,"  says  the  Discourse,  "  his  position 
and  conduct  in  parliament,  the  favor  and 
esteem  he  seems  always  to  have  inspired, 
demonstrate  his  ability,  as  well  as  his  pru- 
dence, and  give  us  reason  to  infer  an  ami- 
able, well  bred  and  affable  disposition: 
the  character  of  the  government  he  estab- 
lished in  Maryland,  and  tlie  just  sentiments 
with  which  he  seems  to  have  inspired  his 
son,  and  the  lavish  expenditure  which  he, 
doubdess,  both  authorized  and  provided 
before  his  death,  attest  his  liberal  views  of 
the  rights  of  conscience,  his  generosity, 
and  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  colonization." 

In  the  third  place,  I  have  exhibited  him, 
in  the  character  of  a  founder  of  a  state, 
who,  although  decidedly  inclined  to  sup- 
port the  high  doctrines  of  Prerogative  and 
enlisted  rather  against  the  popular  party, 
and,  although  armed  with  very  strong 
powers  of  government,  was  yet  a  man  of 
such  respect  for  justice,  so  moderate,  wise, 
and  upright  in  the  administration  of  power, 
as  to  provide  a  system  of  administration 
eminently  adapted  to  the  protection  of  the 
civil  and  religious  rights  of  the  people 
over  whom  his  authority  was  to  be  ex- 
ercised. I  have  said  that  the  charter  was 
"  planned  by  Lofd  Baltimore,  and  carried 
into  execution  by  him  and  his  sons,  in  a 
spirit  of  the  broadest  and  most  liberal  tole- 
ration;" and  I  have  referred  to  facts, 
which  I  have  narrated  in  the  Discourse, 
to  show  "  how  justly  the  father  conceived 
the  plan  of  a  benignant  government,  and 
how  faithfully  the  son  carried  it  into  exe- 
cution." 

And,  lastly,  that  I  might  not  fail  in  ren- 
dering the  highest  honor  to  the  Catholic 
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settlers  of  Maryland,  for  the  first  exam- 
ple in  the  world  of  a  state  founded  upon 
the  principles  of  true  religious  toleration, 
and  that  I  might  express  my  full  appre- 
ciation of  the  glory  to  which  they  were 
entitled,  1  have  said — what  the  reviewer 
seems  very  strangely  to  find  fault  with — 
that  the  "  glory  of  Maryland  toleration  is 
in  the  charter,  and  not  in  the  act  of  1649;" 
which  act  was,  in  truth,  that  of,  what  is 
supposed  to  be,  the  first  Protestant  legisla- 
ture aided  by  the  first  Protestant  govern- 
or, and  which  neither  originated  nor  es- 
tablished the  toleration  of  Maryland,  nor 
even  protected  the  people  from  a  very 
harsh  intolerance  that  immediately  .fol- 
lowed it.  In  paying  this  tribute  of  ap- 
plause to  the  Catholic  founders,  I  have 
almost  repeated  that  sentiment  which  the 
reviewer — in  a  vain  attempt  to  show  that 
my  opinions  "  have  undergone  a  remark- 
able change  within  the  last  eight  years" — 
has  extracted  from  Rob  of  the  Bowl. 
Commenting,  in  the  Discourse,  on  this 
''wisely  planned  and  honestly  executed 
scheme  of  society,"*  I  have  used  this 
language : 

"  Where  have  we  such  a  spectacle  in 
that  agel  All  the  world  was  intolerant 
of  religious  opinion  but  this  little  band  of 
adventurers,  who,  under  the  guidance  of 
young  Leonard  Calvert,  committed  their 
fortunes  to  the  Ark  and  the  Dove,  and 
entered  Maryland  between  St.  Michael 
and  St.  Joseph,  (St.  Gregory  I  ought 
to  have  said,)  as  they  denominated  the 
two  headlands  of  the  Potomac,  the  por- 
tals to  that  little  wilderness  which  was 
to  become  the  home  of  their  posterity. 
All  the  world  outside  of  these  portals  was 
intolerant,  proscriptive,  vengeful  against 

*  These  words  the  rericwer  has  quoted  from 
Rob  of  the  Bowl,  to  conrict  me  of  contradicting 
them  in  the  Discourse.  Whaterer  were  the 
powers  conreved  to  the  proprietary  by  the  char' 
iir,  undoabtedly  the  whole  practical  scheme  of 
the  settlement,  as  manifesteo  in  the  eondoet  of 
the  settlers,  was  benignant;  their  polity  was 
wisely  planned  and  honestly  executed.  It  is  a  lit- 
tle singular  that  the  critic,  who  charges  me  with 
using,  in  my  historical  narratire,  the  privilege  of 
a  norelist,  should  refer  to  my  romance  to  impugn 
Mj  history. 


the  children  of  a  dissenting  faith.  Here 
only,  in  Maryland,  throughout  the  wide 
world  of  Christendom,  was  there  an  altar 
erected  and  truly  dedicated  to  the  free- 
dom of  Christian  worship.  Liet  those 
who  first  reared  it  enjoy  ,the  renown  to 
which  it  has  entitled  them." 

One  would  suppose  that  a  limner  who 
drew  such  pictures  of  a  personage  of  his- 
tory and  of  his  friends,  might  escape  the 
charge  of  any  very  flagrant  detraction;  that, 
at  least,  it  might  be  supposed  there  was  no 
design  to  portray  the  principal  figure  as  a 
sycophant,  a  knave,  or  a  hypocrite. 

There  was  one  point,  however,  in  the 
^istory  of  Calvert,  as  it  has  been  some- 
times, and  especially  of  late  years,  repre- 
sented, upon  which  I  ventured  to  suggest 
a  doubt;  upon  which,  indeed,  I  gathered 
such  evidence  as  I  thought  justified  me 
in  denying  it  altogether.  This  was  the 
story  of  the  conversion  of  Lord  Balti- 
more, in  the  year  1624-5,  from  the  Pro- 
testant to  the  Catholic  faith.  This  doubt» 
and  the  arguments  I  have  brought  to  sus- 
tain it,  seem  to  have  particularly  stirred 
up  the  reviewer's  spleen  against  the  Dis- 
course :  they  furnish  the  key  to  the  secret 
of  his  acrimony.  It  is  not  difficult  to  per- 
ceive, notwithstanding  the  pains  he  has 
taken  to  controvert  the  Discourse  in  all 
its  parts  and  topics,  that  upon  this  single 
question  of  the  conversion,  he  has  pot 
the  determination  of  the  chief  merit  or 
demerit  of  Calvert.  The  reviewer's  be- 
lief in  the  conversion  at  the  period  as- 
signed to  it,  obviously  settles  his  estimate 
of  whatever  there  is  praiseworthy  in  the 
character  of  the  subject  of  the  Discourse. 
The  conversion  once  disproved — rejected 
from  the  history  of  Calvert,  the  critic  can 
only  regard  him  as  unworthy  of  respect. 
My  want  of  faith  in  this  story,  the  most 
casual  reader  of  the  review  will  see,  leads 
the  writer  of  that  paper  to  the  conclusion 
that  I  have  represented  Calvert  as  no  bet- 
ter than  a  hypocrite  and  a  sycophant 
Upon  this  foundation  I  am  accused  of 
desecrating  all  history,  writing  *'  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  records,"  coolly  demoliahLv 
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*•  the  character  of  Lord  Baltimore,"  put- 
ting "  forward  my  own  conceits  in  oppo- 
sition to  all  hisiorians  who  have  treated  of 
the  subject,^'  and,  finally,  discrediting  a 
fact  "  which  has  been  unquestioned  for  two 
centuries." 

It  becomes  my  duty,  under  this  charge 
of  falsifying  what  was  so  well  established, 
to  examine  the  evidence  somewhat  mi- 
nutely. When  I  have  done  so,  the  reader 
will  be  able  to  judge  both  of  the  ingenu- 
ousness of  the  critic,  and  of  the  propriety 
and  point  of  his  indignation. 

As  a  preliminary,  then,  I  wish  it  to  be 
noted  that  my  allegation  is — that  Calvert 
did  not  become  a  convert  to  the  Catholic 
faith  in  1624-5 ;  that  he  was  known  to 
be  a  Catholic  in  KV21 ;  that  he  was  even 
known  to  be  a  Catholic  before  this  last 
date;  and,  in  fact,  that  we  have  no  au- 
thentic account  of  any  period  of  his  life 
when  it  was  known  that  he  was  not  a 
Catholic;  or,  to  use  the  phrase  of  the  Dis- 
course, "  if  he  ever  was  a  Protestant,  there 
is  no  record  of  it  within  our  knowledge." 

Now,  if  this  be  true,  it  will  follow,  first, 
that  Calvert  did  not  resign  his  office  of 
secretary  of  state  for  the  reason  assigned 
by  Fuller;  second,  that  he  had  no  scru- 
ples, arising  out  of  his  religion,  to  pre- 
Teat  him  from  serving  as  secretary  of 
stale;  third,  that  he  was  a  member  of 
parliament,  a  representative  from  York- 
shire first,  and  then  from  Oxford,  not- 
withstanding his  religious  opinions;  and 
lastly,  that  he  maintained  himself  in  the 
confidence  of  the  king,  and  in  the  ser- 
Tice  of  the  state,  exactly  as  I  have  repre- 
sented him,  amidst  the  difficulties  of  that 
perilous  time,  by  hi«  address,  by  his  mod- 
eration, or  by  the  respect  he  had  won 
through  the  faithful  discharge  of  his 
trust. 

The  reviewer  thinks  he  could  not  have 
been  a  Catholic  whilst  he  held  these  em- 
ployments and  attracted  this  confidence, 
without  being  a  dissembler  and  a  hypo- 
crite. I  can,  by  no  means,  agree  to  this 
conclusion.  His  hypocrisy  can  only  be 
measured  by  the  extent  of  his  professions. 


I  prefer  to  conclude  that  he  did  not  pro- 
fess much.  The  critic  makes  rather  a 
dangerous  issue  for  Calvert's  fame,  and 
is  no  friend  of  his  when  he  places  him  in 
this  dilemma.  That,  however,  I  leave  to 
himself:  my  province  is  to  give  my  au- 
thority for  what  I  have  said.  It  may 
turn  out,  in  the  end,  that,  so  far  from  tra- 
ducing Lord  Baltimore,  I  have  entertained 
a  better  opinion  of  him  than  the  reviewer. 
And  now  to  inquire  into  the  fact.  I 
assert  that  the  only  authority  for  the  con- 
version is  Fuller;  that  all  writers  who 
have  spoken  of  it  have  taken  it  from  him. 
If  there  be  a  biographer  or  historian  who 
mentions  the  conversion  upon  any  other 
authority  than  that  of  the  short  sketch 
contained  in  the  "  Worthies  of  England," 
let  the  reviewer  name  him  and  produce 
his  proof.     I  know  of  none. 

Fuller's  notice  of  Calvert  is  brief, 
scarcely  tilling  one  page :  it  is  inaccurate 
and  infective  in  known  particulars.  It  is 
written  apparently  upon  mere  report,  and 
makes  no  reference  to  any  other  writer. 
His  narrative,  so  far  as  the  conversion  is 
concerned,  is  literally  quoted  in  the  Dis- 
course. These  are  his  words :  **  This 
place"  (the  secretary  of  state)  *'  he  dis- 
charged above  five  years,  until  he  will- 
ingly resigned  the  same,  1624,  on  this 
occasion. — He  freely  confessed  himself  to 
the  king,  that  he  was  then  become  a  Ro- 
man Catholic,  so  that  he  must  either  be 
wanting  in  his  trust,  or  violate  his  con- 
science in  discharging  his  office.  This  his 
ingenuity  so  highly  affected  King  James 
that  he  continued  him  privy  counsellor 
all  his  reign,  (as  appeareth  in  the  council 
book,)  and  soon  after  created  him  Lord 
Baltimore  of  Baltimore  in  Ireland." 

This  is  every  word  that  Fuller  has  said 
upon  the  subject. 

It  is  admitted  that  Calvert  was  ap- 
pointed secretary  of  state  February  15, 
1619,  according  to  our  calendar.  It  is 
also  admitted  that  he  was  created  Lord 
Baltimore  February  16,  1625,  six  years 
after  his  former  appointment.  He  re- 
signed a  short  time  before  this  latter  date^ 
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according  to  FaUer^  beeauu  he  had  then 
become  a  Catholic. 

I  have  asked,  in  my  Discourse,  why 
should  he  resign  for  this  reason  ?  I  ask 
it  again.  Was  there  any  incompatibility 
in  such  an  employment  with  the  profes- 
sion of  the  Catholic  religion?  Is  there 
any  intelligent  Catholic  who  is  willing  to 
acknowledge  that  his  religion  disqualified 
a  British  subject  from  faithfully  serving 
his  king  and  country  in  such  a  post  as 
that  of  the  secretary  of  state  ?  I  am  con- 
vinced no  Catholic  will  so  libel  his  own 
faith  as  to  answer  this  question  in  the  af- 
firmative. The  secretary  of  state  was,  in 
efifect,  but  the  private,  confidential  secre- 
tary of  the  king.  His  duties  had  no  con- 
nection with  any  article  of  faith,  and  there 
was  intrinsically  no  more  reason  why 
Calvert  should  abandon  his  trust  on  such 
an  occasion,  than  he  should  abandon  any 
other  post  of  duty  under  the  government 
To  maintain  that  because  he  was  a  Cath- 
olic he  could  not  faithfully  discharge  the 
duties  of  such  an  ofiice,  would  be  to  fur- 
nish some  justification  for  that  proscrip- 
tion of  the  Catholics  which  all  right- 
minded  men  now  consider  to  have  been 
a  fqul  and  unjustifiable  persecution.  Why 
should  Calvert  resign?  One  would  sup- 
pose, looking  to  the  history  of  James' 
reign  at  that  date,  that  Calvert,  so  far 
from  finding  a  motive  to  resign,  would 
have  seen  the  strongest  reason,  as  a  Cath- 
olic, to  remain  at  his  post.  The  negotia- 
tions for  the  Spanish  match,  which  were 
intimately  associated  with  a  hope  of  pro- 
curing a  relaxation  of  the  penal  laws 
against  the  Catholics,  had  just  failed. 
Calvert  had  been  an  active  and  zealous 
friend  of  that  match,  and  of  course  had 
labored  in  the  cause  of  his  Catholic  fel- 
low subjects  to  secure,  if  possible,  their 
welfare.  The  marriage  of  the  prince  of 
Wales  to  a  Catholic  princess  of  France — 
Henrietta  Maria — ^was  at  this  time  in  a 
progress  of  busy  consultation  and  arrange- 
ment Like  the  Spanish  project,  it  also 
fostered  the  hope  of  relief  to  the  Catholics 
of  Elngland.    This  question  of  relief  was 


in  constant  discussion.  The  king  was 
well  inclined  to  it,  but  was  opposed  by 
several  of  his  counsellors.  Was  this  a 
time  for  Calvert  to  resign,  because  he  had 
become  a  Catholic?  Certainly  not  It 
was  the  very  time  when,  if  he  had  the 
option  to  remain,  it  was  his  most  consci- 
entious duty  to  hold  fast  to  his  post  The 
most  probable  view  of  his  case — that  most 
consistent  with  the  history  of  the  period — 
is  that  he  was  compelled  to  resign,  not  by  the 
king,  but  by  the  party  of  the  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham. It  is  known  that  parliament  had 
just  before  this  period  complained  to  the 
king  of  the  number  of  Catholics  in  public 
employment,  and  had  called  upon  him  to 
dismiss  them.  Calvert  saw  that  he  could 
no  longer  remain  in  ofiice ;  that  an  inqui- 
sition was  about  to  be  made  which  would 
have  constrained  him  to  avow  himself  to 
be — what  those  who  were  conversant  with 
him  in  private  had  previously  known  him 
to  be — a  Roman  Catholic.  His  modeia- 
tion,  his  reserve,  his  faithful  attention  to 
business,  and  his  keeping  himself,  as  one 
of  his  biographers  has  said,  '^  disengaged 
from  all  interests,"  would  no  longer  avail 
him.  The  question  as  to  his  religion  was 
about  to  be  so  directly  put  as  to  leave  him 
no  alternative  between  a  frank  avowal  of 
the  truth  and  utter  disgrace,  through  s 
base  apostasy.  His  escape  from  this  pre- 
dicament was  the  open  declaration  of 
his  faiih,  and  his  immediate  resignation. 
This  would  seem  to  be  the  foundation  of 
Fuller's  story,  and  all  that  is  really  true 
in  it  What  follows  in  Fuller's  account 
is  mere  gossip,  and  is  calculated  to  brio^ 
into  discredit  all  that  he  has  said.  He 
relates  that  the  king  was  so  pleased  with 
this  '^  his  ingenuity"  (ingenuousness), 
that  for  that  reason  he  retained  him  in 
the  privy  council,  and  made  him  Lord 
Baltimore.  If  Calvert's  conscience  would 
not  allow  him  to  hold  the  post  of  secre- 
tary of  state,  how  did  it  serve  him  as  a 
member  of  the  privy  council?  The  two 
ofiices,  in  the  nature  of  their  duties,  are 
identical.  A  secretary  of  state  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  king's  council  were  equally 
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confidential  advisers  and  actors  with  the 
king  in  his  most  delicate  state  affairs: 
there  is  no  conceivable  obligation,  arising 
out  of  religious  opinion,  which  is  not  as 
applicable  to  one  as  to  the  other.  No  new 
oiith  was  to  be  taken  in  either  case ;  and 
if  the  implied  incompatibility  of  the  oath 
taken  by  Calvert  some  years  before,  with 
the  relations  which  are  supposed  to  have 
been  created  by  his  conversion,  made  it  a 
point  of  honor,  as  the  reviewer  insinuates, 
for  Calvert  to  resign  the  secretaryship,  the 
same  fact  existed  to  compel  him  to  resign 
his  membership  in  the  privy  council. 

And  then  we  are  asked,  also,  to  believe 
that,  for'*  this  his  ingenuity,"  the  king 
created  him  a  baron !  Need  I  show,  from 
the  character  and  conduct  of  James,  that 
the  last  act  of  grace  that  could  possibly  be 
imputed  to  him  would  be  the  public  re- 
warding of  one  of  his  own  household,  for 
the  frank  confession  of  a  conversion  from 
the  Protestant  to  the  Catholic  faith? 
Nothing  is  more  notorious  in  history  than 
the  absurd  vanity  of  James  to  be  account- 
ed a  great  theologian.  He  resented  no 
offence  with  so  much  sensibility  as  the 
contumacy  of  those  who,  in  deRance  of 
hw  discourses  and  teachings,  slid  off  from 
that  faith  of  which  he  considered  himself, 
peculiarly  and  eminently.  The  Defender. 
When  the  delinquent,  in  this  wise,  was 
one  of  his  own  household,  an  intimate 
who  lived  within  the  sound  of  the  royal 
Toice,  the  displeasure  was  proportioned 
to  the  additional  depravity  which  could 
disdain  such  signal  advantages.  This  is 
the  foundation  of  that  hostility  against  all 
eonverU  to  the  Catholic  church,  to  which 
I  have  referred  in  my  Discourse,  and  of 
which  I  have  there  given  some  proofs. 
Tillieres,  the  French  embassador  at  the 
court  of  James,  in  his  report  to  his  own 
government,  dated  5th  June,  1622,  al- 
luding to  this  sensibility  in  the  king, 
speaks  thus : 

"I  have  written  to  you  in  my  last 
letter  that  the  countess  of  Buckingham 
was  become  a  Catholic.  When  the  king, 
and  the  maiquess  her  son,  learned  this. 


they  conceived  the  highest  dissatisfac- 
tion; the  former  as  an  enemy  of  our 
religion,  and  because  t^  seemed  to  him  a 
great  discredit  that  a  lady  of  his  court,  the 
mother  of  his  favorite,  with  whom  he  him- 
self (and  he  holds  himself  for  a  doctor  in 
theology)  had  so  often  and  so  particularly 
spoken,  shoidd  abandon  her  faith:  Buck- 
ingham, because  he  knows  that  if  any 
thing  tq)on  earth  could  tmdermine  his  favor, 
or  give  it  a  shock,  this  very  accident  is  of 
that  description."* 

Now,  this  is  the  king  who,  we  are  to 
believe,  rewarded  Calvert,  by  promoting 
him  to  the  peerage,  because,  in  contempt 
of  the  royal  logic,  and  under  the  preach- 
er's very  eye,  he  abandoned  his  ancient 
faith,  and  freely  confessed  it  to  the  king 
himself! 

The  resignation  of  Calvert,  I  have  no 
doubt,  was  compulsory,  forced  upon  him 
by  the  temper  of  parliament  and  the 
course  taken  by  the  adherents  of  the  duke 
of  Buckingham,  who  was  no  friend  to 
Calvert.  The  grant  of  the  peerage  and 
his  continuance  in  the  privy  council,  I 
regard  as  the  emollients  with  which  James 
assayed  to  soothe  Calvert's  pride,  and  to 
express  to  him  the  royal  appreciation  of 
his  faithful  and  devoted  service.  The 
secretary,  in  truth,  had  not  the  position 
or  infinence  at  court  to  enable  him  to  re- 
sist the  pressure  of  a  party  which  was 
even  strong  enough  to  intimidate  the 
king.  Tillieres  says  of  Calvert :  '*  He  is 
an  honorable,  sensible,  well-minded  man» 
courteous  towards  strangers,  full  of  respect 
towards  embassadors,  zealously  intent 
upon  the  welfare  of  England;  but,  by 
reason  of  all  these  good  qualities,  entirefy 
wi^und  eoosideratioA  or  in/hunee.^'f 

I  have  stated  my  objections,  thus  parti- 
cularly, to  Fuller's  account  of  the  con- 
version of  Calvert,  not  only  because  the 
reviewer  lays  great  stress  upon  it  as  the 
**  positive  testimony  of  a  veracious  wit- 
Bess,''   who  speaks   of  facts   <' which 

•  Yon  RaoBBr*!  Hiit  Sixteenth  aed  Sevesr 
leeDth  Centariea,  vol.  ii,p.  271. 
t  Voo  Bmbbw,  voL  ii»  Mb 
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occurred  in  his  own  time,"  but  because, 
abo,  as  I  have  already  said,  it  is 
the  only  explicit  testimony  upon  which 
the  conversion  rests,  and  constitutes, 
therefore,  the  only  foundation  for  what  is 
called  in  the  review  the  wiquestioned  his- 
tory of  two  centuries. 

it  is  true  there  is  an  attempt  made  by 
the  reviewer  to  help  out  this  incongruous 
story  of  Fuller's  by  a  few  desperate  tugs 
at  some  other  accessible  facts  which,  very 
obviously,  are  not  sufliciently  elastic  for 
his  purpose.  All  his  straining  will  not 
bring  them  even  within  gun-shot  of  his 
mark.  Indeed,  in  this  matter,  I  have  to 
charge  the  reviewer  with  something  of 
an  old  soldier's  tactics, — concerning  the 
fairness  of  which  I  have  no  comment  to 
make.  The  reviewer  may  think  that 
criticism  approaches  so  nearly  to  a  state 
of  war  as  to  legalize  an  occasional  resort 
to  stratagem  to  make  up  for  deficiency  of 
force. 

Fuller  being  the  only  direct  witness,  it 
was  a  matter  of  some  concern  to  invest 
his  narrative  with  as  much  authority  as 
possible,  and  so  to  state  it  as  to  give  it 
the  credit  due  to  one  who  knew  all  about 
the  fact.  The  critic,  therefore,  speaks  of 
him  as  almost  entitled  to  be  regarded  as 
an  eye-witness  of  Calvert's  life,  '*  He  is 
an  author,"  says  the  review,  "  of  great 
respectability,  and  was,  withal,  so  de- 
cidedly opposed  to  the  Catholic  religion, 
that  he  would  not  have  mentioned  so  re- 
markable an  occurrence  had  there  been 
the  leatt  doubt  of  it;  nor  would  he  have 
omitted  to  state  Calvert's  hypocrisy  or 
dissimulation  had  he  been  a  concealed 
Catholic.  Mr.  K.  admits  that  Fuller  was 
his  contemporary;  he  had,  then,  the  best 
meoM  of  aseertaming  the  truth  of  what  he 
anerls  in  hU  hiitory.^' 

The  point  of  this  paragraph  is  the 
attempt  to  give  Fullei's  testimony  the 
importance  and  weight  of  that  of  a  person 
who  could  not  be  mistaken ;  and  my  ad*- 
mission  that  he  was  a  contemporary  of 
Calvert  ia  used  to  aid  its  effect  The 
critic  ought,  thetefore,  to  have  stated  mj 


admission  truly.  My  words  were  these: 
"  The  author  of  the  Worthies  of  Engluid 
was  his  contemporary,  though  thirty  ymn 
his  junior,  and  it  is  of  some  moment  to  my 
argument  to  remark,  v^as  obvioudy  not  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  him,''  It  would 
have  conduced  to  the  candor,  though  not 
to  the  strength  of  the  critic's  case,  if  he 
had  stated  this  admission  with  the  quali- 
fication I  gave  to  it — a  qualification  made 
expressly  to  show  that  he  had  noi  **  the 
best  means  of  ascertaining  the  truth  of 
what  he  asserts." 

Fuller  is  an  amusing,  witty,  and  iodaa- 
trious  writer,  who  is  not  generally  deemed 
of  the  highest  authority.  His  book  is 
written  in  a  gossipping  style,  bearing 
many  evidences  of  carelessness  and  haste, 
and  is  altogether  too  light  in  its  character 
to  be  relied  on  for  accurate  history.  How 
far  his  sketch  of  Calvert  will  justify  the 
assertion  of  the  reviewer,  that  "  he  would 
not  have  mentioned  so  remarkable  an 
occurrence  had  there  been  the  leasi  doM 
of  it,"  will  appear  presently. 

The  most  careful  biographer  of  that 
period — perhaps  the  only  one  to  be  trustr 
ed — is  Anthony  Wood.  The  Athene 
Oxonienses  are  written  with  abundant 
labor,  and  with  a  large  amount  of  critical 
research.  Wood,  moreover,  is  somewhat 
noted  for  his  endeavor  towards  impartial- 
ity in  speaking  of  the  Catholics — a  fact 
which  the  zealots  of  his  time  were  dis- 
posed to  use  to  his  disadvantage.  I  might 
say,  therefore,  adopting  the  same  kind  of 
argument  as  that  employed  by  the  revieiv- 
er,  that  if  <'so  remarkable  an  occurrence" 
as  that  of  the  conversion  and  its  conse- 
quences had  been  true,  much  more  if 
there  had  not  been  "  the  least  doubt  of 
it,"  Wood  would  not  have  failed  to  men- 
tion it, — particularly  as  he  had  Fuller's 
work  at  hand  to  lead  him  to  investigate 
the  fact*  Yet  Wood  speaks  of  Calvert 
precisely  as  we  might  suppose  a  cautious 
biographer  would  speak  of  one  whose 
religion  had  been  rather  concealed  irom 
public  notice,  and  thereby  laid  under  sus- 
picion, or  regarded  witk  doubt,  during 
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such  a  period  as  that  embraced  in  the  life 
of  this  statesman.  He  does  not  say  Cal- 
vert was  known  to  be  a  Catholic,  nor  does 
he  affirm  the  reverse.  His  statement  is, 
that  on  the  16th  of  February,  1024,  (1625 
N.  S.)  he  was  created  baron  of  Baltimore, 
"being  then  a  Roman  Catholic,  or,  at 
least,  very  much  culdicted  to  their  reli- 
gion.^' 

What  do  we  gather  from  this  as 
Wood's  opinion  of  Fuller's  story  of  the 
frank  confession,  the  "  ingenuity,"  and 
the  great  gratification  of  the  king  who 
rewarded  so  much  honesty  in  so  signal  a 
manner?  Very  clearly,  that  he  did  not 
belieye  a  word  of  it.  All  that  he  felt 
himself  justified  in  affirming  was  that 
Calvert  was  then  a  Roman  Catholic,  or 
at  least  favorably  inclined  to  that  reli- 
gion.— ^This  is  what  the  reviewer  re- 
gards as  corroborating  the  statement  of 
Fuller ! 

But  he  has  found  another  authentica- 
tion of  Fuller's  story,  strangely  enough, 
in  ihe  letter  of  Archbishop  Abbot  to  Sir 
Thomas  Roe,  which  is  introduced  in  a 
note  to  the  discourse.  A  perusal  of  that 
letter,  if  it  does  not  help  the  reviewer, 
will,  at  least,  inform  us  what  one  of  the 
most  familiar  of  Calvert's  contemporaries 
thought  of  his  (Calvert's)  religion,  and 
how  doubtful  he  considered  it;  it  will 
show,  also,  what  grounds  Wood  had  for 
speaking  with  such  uncertainty  on  the 
same  point.  Abbot  shared  with  Calvert 
the  intimacy  of  the  king ;  had  often  sat  in 
council  with  him ;  knew  him,  perhaps,  as 
well  as  one  courtier  could  know  another. 
His  letter,  from  the  incident  to  which  it 
refers,  we  may  conclude  was  written  in 
1625.  "Mr.  Secretary  Calvert  hath  never 
looked  merrily  since  the  prince's  coming 
out  of  Spain:  it  was  thought  he  was 
much  interested  in  the  Spanish  affairs. 
A  course  was  taken  to  rid  him  of  all  em- 
ployments and  negotiations.  This  made 
him  discontented,  and,  as  the  saying  is, 
'Desperatio  facit  monachum,' so  he  ap- 
parently did  turn  papist,  which  he  now 
piofeeseth^tikM  ibtv^  pit  Mrd  Hme  hi  hath 


been  to  blame  that  way.  His  majesty,  to 
dismiss  him,  suffered  him  to  resign  his 
secretary's  place  to  Sir  Albertus  Morton, 
who  paid  him  ^3,000  for  the  same,  and 
the  king  hath  made  him  baron  of  Balti- 
more in  Ireland.  So  he  is  withdrawn  from 
us,  and  having  bought  a  ship  of  four  hun- 
dred ion<!,  he  is  going  to  New  England, 
or  Newfoundland,  where  he  hath  a  col- 
ony." 

This  letter  presents  a  portrait,  which  can 
not  be  mistaken,  of  a  secretary  surrounded 
by  enemies  who  are  envious  of  his  favor 
with  the  king,  and  who  feed  their  grudge 
against  him  by  assailing  him  on  the  score 
of  his  religion.  It  shows  him  privately 
attached  to  a  proscribed  faith,  which  he 
was  conscious  might,  at  any  moment, 
bring  him  into  peril,  and  which,  though 
not  wholly  concealed,  was  not  publicly 
avowed  until  the  avowal  was  compelled 
by  the  increasing  intolerance  of  the  times. 
It  also  indicates  the  sympathy  and  respect 
of  the  king  and  his  desire  to  mitigate  the 
severity  of  that  party  hostiUty  which  he 
could  not  entirely  avert. 

It  argues  a  stout  heart  in  the  critic  to 
challenge  this  letter  as  a  confirmation  of 
Fuller.  Fuller  tells  us  that  Calvert,  having 
become  a  Roman  Catholic,  resigned  his 
post  as  incompatible  with  that  profession. 
The  archbishop  says :  a  course  was  taken 
to  rid  him  of  all  employments,  and  in  order 
to  dismiss  him  the  king  allowed  him  to  sell 
out  his  commission,  and,  thereupon,  he 
apparently  again  became  a  Catholic.  Bat 
what  does  tho  reviewer  say  to — *'*this 
is  the  third  time  he  hath  been  to  blame 
in  that  way?'*  In  what  way?  We 
have  here  his  answer  made  with  a 
most  perplexed  gravity.  *<This  is  a 
sneering  innuendo  to  which  converts  are 
accustomed,  but  very  different/rom  saifing 
this  is  the  third  time  he  had  become  m  Cathth 
Kc."  Certainly ;  the  difference  is  very 
clear;  it  is  as  broad  as  a  church  door! 
But,  says  the  reviewer,  this  does  not 
prove  that  Calvert  was  a  Catholic  in 
1619.  Well,  I  confess  I  can  not  say 
that  it  does.    I  surrender  that  points  and 
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leave  the  reviewer  to  enjoy  the  van- 
tage ground  id  gives  him. 

Let  us  look  at  his  next  essay  to  fortify 
"the  unquestioned  "history  of  two  centu- 
ries." 

This  he  rests  upon  a  fact  famished  in  a 
note  to  the  Discourse  relating  to  the  estate 
in  Longford. 

By  patent,  February  18,  1621,  the  king 
conferred  upon  Calvert  somewhat  over 
two  thousand  acres  of  land  in  the  county 
of  Longford  in  Ireland,  regarding  him,  as 
my  authority  says,  ''  as  a  person  worthy 
of  his  royal  bounty,  and  one  that  would 
plant  and  build  the  same  according  to  his 
late  instructions  for  the  better  furtherance 
and  strengthening  of  said  plantation." 
This  patent  Calvert  surrendered  to  the 
king,  February  12,  1625,  four  days  be- 
fore he  was  created  Lord  Baltimore,  and 
had  a  regrant  thereof  in  fee  simple,  dated 
March  1 1 ,  in  the  same  year. 

The  reviewer  has  favored  us  with  a 
scrap  of  history  touching  this  grant  There 
were  nearly  six  entire  counties  in  Ulster 
confiscated  to  the  crown  upon  the  pretext 
of  Tyrone's  rebelUon.  These  lands  were 
granted  anew  to  favorites,  upon  certain 
conditions  of  plantation,  the  principal  scope 
of  which  was  to  secure  as  many  English 
and  Scotch  settlers  as  possible,  and  to  ex- 
clude all  tenants  who  would  not  take  the 
oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy. 

This  confiscation  was  a  mere  act  of  ra- 
pine and  violence.  It  was  dictated  by  re- 
ligious hatred,  and  its  object  was  to  strip 
or  sfioil  the  Catholic  landlords  and  tenants 
of  that  region. 

Some  years  af\erwards  a  still  more 
wicked,  because  an  entirely  unprovoked 
act  of  aggression,  was  perpetrated  upon 
the  Catholic  proprietors  of  Longford  and 
some  other  counties.  There  was  no  re- 
bellion on  this  occasion,  either  pretended 
or  real,  on  foot  to  afford  an  excuse  or  ap- 
parent justification  for  this  last  outrage; 
but  upon  the  flimsiest  of  fill  pretensions — 
an  alleged  defect  in  the  titles  of  those  in 
p08session-*-the  king  granted  out  those 
lands  also  to  hia  fhenda.    Whether  the 


conditions  of  plantation  in  Longford  ' 
the  same  as  those  published  some  yean 
before  in  reference  to  Ulster,  I  am  anaUe 
positively  to  say,  although  the  reviewer 
asserts  they  were.  I  have  reason  to  sup- 
pose they  were  not.  This,  however,  is 
not  material.  Now  the  argument  is  that 
Calvert,  if  he  had  been  a  Catholic  in  1621, 
could  not  have  accepted  such  a  grant,  and, 
moreover,  that  he  surrendered  the  lands 
in  February,  1625,  because  he  was  then 
become  a  Catholic,  and  could  not  conscien- 
tiously hold  them  on  the  conditions  re- 
quired. But,  then,  here  is  another  fact, 
that,  although  he  surrendered  the  grant  in 
February,  it  was  to  take  an  absolute  gj^ 
of  the  same  landi  in  fee,  which  he  did  on 
the  11th  of  March  following.  The  re- 
viewer's reasoning  on  this  point  is  worthy 
of  remark.  "  His  claims,"  he  says, "  upon 
tbe  monarch's  gratitude  were  greater  than 
when  he  had  first  received  the  gprant,  and 
it  would  have  been  an  act  of  meanness  in 
the  king  to  permit  his  faithful  minister  lo 
lose  the  benefit  of  his  former  bounty, 
which,  probably,  had  thus  far  been  a  cause 
of  expenditure  rather  than  a  source  of 
profit.  His  surrender  placed  it  a|ain  in 
the  hands  of  the  king,  because  he  couM 
not  hold  it  by  its  former  conditions;  M 
there  was  no  impediment  to  his  receiving  m 
unconditional  title  in  fie  simple,'* 

This  is  a  choice  exhibition  of  the  re- 
viewer's notions  of  a  man  of  delicate  re- 
ligious scruples.  Calvert's  conscience 
would  not  allow  him  to  retain  a  grant 
which  bound  him  to  no  severer  condition 
than  that  of  conforming  to  the  wish  of  hit 
patron,  the  donor,  by  selecting  his  under 
tenants  from  English  or  Scotch  settlers 
who  could  take  the  oaths  of  supremacy 
and  allegiance;  but  he  could  find  con- 
science enough  to  take  to  himself  in  fee 
simple  and  in  absolute  right,  for  his  own 
enjoyment,  land  which  had  been  plundered 
by  acts  of  unparalleled  fraud  and  rapine 
from  the  persecuted,  hunted  and  despoiled 
brethren  of  his  own  faith  f  The  wicked* 
ness  of  this  scheme  of  plantation  was  not 
in  the  selection  of  persons  who  couU  te 
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mettle  the  Umd,  but  in  the  iai- 
iriifttion  of  those  from  whom  il 
If,  therefore.  Calf  ert  had  any 
eniple  on  the  subject,  it  would 
'n  itself  in  refusing  to  be  made 
ny,  an  aider  and  abettor  of  the 
le  of  plunder  by  which  the  ori- 
rietors  were  dispossessed.  He 
iher  have  stained  his  hand  nor 
soul  by  any  fellowship  in  the 
He  would  have  left  that  misera- 
some  meaner  nature  who  was 
'  being  lured  by  the  profits  of 
npliance. 

s  participation  in  it,  therefore, 
s  me  to  adopt  the  opinion  which 
irejudiced  English  and  Irish 
ih  have  given  us;  namely,  that 
ilantations,  during\the  reign  of 
re  no(  all  conceived  or  executed 
tpirit  of  unmitigated  injustice  as 
review  of  the  fact  might  lead  us 
i :  that  there  were  favorable  ex* 
I  this  character,  and  that,  mixed 
loch  evil  and  oppression,  they 
unfrequently  conducted  with 
od  policy.  James  could  make 
[ations  he  pleased  in  these  regu- 
settlement;  and  we  may  well 
B  would  not  be  disinclined  to  ex- 
prerogative  in  such  a  manner  as 
the  wishes  of  a  favorite  servant, 
iting  the  terms  of  the  grant  as  to 
acceptable  to  the  object  of  his 
id  enable  him  to  receive  it  with- 
ng  his  sense  of  right.  The  sur- 
1625  was  obviously  a  mere  pre- 
0  that  greater  exhibition  of  the 
r  which,  in  elevating  Calvert  to 
;e,  designed  also  to  confer  upon 
thing  more  than  an  empty  title, 
L  accordingly  invested  him  with 
te  grant  of  a  baronial  estate.  Cal- 
»eated  Lord  Baltimore  on  the 
lb.,  1625.  In  less  than  a  month 
his  esuites  in  Ireland  were  en- 
ter the  new  grants  of  the  manor 
m  and  that  of  Ulford.  These 
eperfectedonthe  lltbofMarch, 
taighl  before  tbe  dettli  of  tha 


king.  They  may  be  regarded  ahnoai  ia 
the  light  of  a  bequest  from  the  monm^tli  lo 
a  trusty  but  somewhat  proscribed  aervinL 

The  reviewer  makes  still  one  mora 
attempt  to  sustain  the  narrative  of  Fuller. 
This  I  believe  is  his  hist  struggle  in  that 
enterprise.  He  thas  presents  his  argu- 
ment: 

"  Additional  evidence  that  Calvert  was 
not  a  Catholic  in  1620  is  found  in'iha., 
period  of  his  parliamentary  career.  Ha 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  honae  of 
commons  in  1620.  At  that  period  even, 
if,  as  a  Catholic,  he  had  been  eligible  to  a 
seat  in  the  house  of  commons,  it  is  not  to 
be  imagined  that  an  Oxford  or  a  York 
constituency  would  have  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  that  persuasion  as  their  representa- 
tive, or  that  in  the  then  state  of  popular 
excitement  they  would  have  chosen  a 
member  who  was  suspected  of  being  '  po- 
pishly  affected.'  Now  his  parliamentary 
services  terminated  in  1624,  the  time  of 
his  conversion,  as  stated,  and  thus  thu 
fact  may  be  invoked,  as  well  as  the  testi- 
mony of  Wood  and  Abbot,  to  confirm 
the  veracity  of  Fuller." 

We  have  no  means  of  knowing  what 
were  the  sentiments  or  the  spirit  of  cotth 
pliance  of  those  whom  the  reviewer  calls 
an  Oxford  or  a  York  constituency  at  that 
day ;  but  we  may  make  a  great  mistake  if 
we  suppose  that  constituencies,  in  our 
modem  notion  of  them,  had  much  to  do, 
in  the  time  of  James,  with  popular  senti- 
ment of  any  kind.  Occasionally  thera 
was  some  little  outbreak  of  popular  opia^ 
ion  which  might  be  turned  to  the  accoont 
of  free  election^— and  I  shall  preseatly 
produce  an  instance  of  it, — but  the  retoma 
to  parliament  were  much  more  generally 
obtained  by  court  favor.  The  doubt  ex- 
pressed by  the  reviewer,  as  to  the  6%iM- 
i(y  of  a  Catholic,  is  answered  by  the  well 
known  fact  that  there  were  several  Cath- 
olics in  the  very  parliament  of  which 
Calvert  was  a  naember :  coaeeoled  CaAa- 
2tef,accordingto  the  phrase  of  that  peiiod, 
bat  not  the  less  on  that  accoant,  perhi^, 
iiaeare  IB  their  faith.   We  have  tha  bsal 
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reason  to  believe  that  Calvert  was  one  of 
them. 

The  people  of  England  had  not  much 
acquaintance  with  parliament  in  those 
days,  and,  we  may  suppose,  took  no  great 
interest  in  elections.  The  second  parlia- 
ment in  the  reign  of  James  was  summoned 
on  the  5ih  of  April,  1014,  and  was  dis- 
solved on  the  Oih  of  June  in  the  same 
year,  without  having  passed  a  single  act. 

The  next  parliament  was  that  of  which 
Calvert  was  a  member  from  Yorkshire. 
It  met  on  the  30ih  of  January,  1621,  after 
an  interval  of  nearly  seven  years.  In 
what  manner  this  parliament  was  got  up 
may  be  seen  in  the  lord  chancellor's 
(Bacon's)  letter  to  Buckingham,  de- 
scribing the  means  that  had  been  adopted 
by  the  king  and  his  ministers  to  render 
the  meeting  safe  and  profitable  to  the 
king.  "  Yesterday,"  says  he,  *'  I  called 
unto  us  the  two  chief  justices  and  Sergeant 
Crew,  about  the  parliament  business.  To 
call  more  judges  I  thought  not  good.  It 
would  be  little  to  assistance,  much  to 
secrecy.  The  distribution  of  the  business 
we  made  was  into  four  parts."  The  third 
matter  in  the  arrangement  relates,  in  the 
chancellor's  language,  to  "  what  persons 
were  tit  to  In?  of  the  house,  tending  to 
make  a  sufUcient  and  well  composed 
house  of  the  ablest  men  of  the  kingdom, 
fit  to  be  advised  with,  circa  ardua  rca^ni, 
as  the  style  of  the  writs  goeth,  according 
to  the  pure  and  true  institution  of  a  par- 
liament,  and  of  the  means  to  place  such 
persons  without  novelty  or  much  observa- 
tion. For  this  purpose  ice  made  some  lists 
of  names  of  the  prime  cowiscllors  and  prin- 
cipal statesmen  and  courtiers ;  of  the  gravest 
and  wispst  lawyers  ;  of  the  most  respected 
and  best  tempered  knights  and  gentlemen 
of  the  country.  And  here,  obiter,  we  did 
not  forget  to  consider  who  were  the  hout- 
/ewof  the  last  session,  how  many  of  them 
are  dead,  how  many  reduced,  and  how 
many  remain,  and  what  were  fit  to  be 
done  concerning  them." 

This,  assuredly,  is  a  pretty  good  recipe 
for   making  a  parliament!      We  need 


scarcely,  after  reading  this  letter,  pursae 
the  investigation  how  it  could  happen 
that  the  king's  secretary  of  state  shoald 
find  a  seat  in  the  house,  or  whether  the 
constituency  of  Yorkshire  were  very  ac- 
curately represented  in  either  their  opio- 
ions  or  their  prejudices.  This  parliament 
met  January  30th,  1621 ;  took  a  recess 
from  March  27th  to  April  18th,  and  ad- 
journed June  4th;  met  again  towards  the 
last  of  November,  and  sat  about  a  month, 
and  then  was  dissolved.  The  next  par- 
liament was  summoned  on  the  19th  of 
February,  1024 ;  was  prorogued  May  29ih 
of  that  year,  and  never  met  again.  The 
court  favor  which  brought  Calvert  into 
the  preceding  parliament  from  Yorkshire, 
failed  him  on  this  occasion.  Sir  Joha 
Savile,  a  leader  of  the  country  party, 
opposed  him,  and  overthrew  him  by  t 
decided  majority,  notwithstanding  the  aid 
of  Went  worth,  afterwards  the  earl  of 
Strafford,  and  the  influence  of  the  king. 
This  is  the  outbreak  of  popular  opinioa 
to  which  I  have  referred  above,  and 
which  was  sufficiently  powerful  to  de- 
feat the  wishes  of  the  king.  The  con- 
sequences of  this  defeat  were,  first,  the 
return  of  Calvert  to  parliament  from 
Oxford,  which  was  found  more  pliable 
to  the  royal  will  than  Yorkshire;  and 
second,  the  promotion  of  Sir  John  Sa- 
vile  to  the  privy  council,  the  office  of 
comptroller  of  the  household,  and  finally 
to  the  peerage,  which  took  off  the  edge  of 
Sir  John's  opposition,  and  brought  him 
into  a  temper  of  very  convenient  assenta- 
tion. This  is  said  to  be  the  first  example 
in  English  history  of  that  species  of  cor- 
ruption which  has  since  been  found  so 
serviceable  to  the  crown. 

From  this  little  history  of  Calvert's  par- 
liatufMitary  career,  which  altogether  did 
not  exceed  six  months  of  actual  service, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  indebted 
for  it  exclusively  to  the  influence  of  the 
king,  and  in  that  view  we  may  find  no 
difficulty  in  believing  that  his  religions 
opinions  had  really  no  significance  what- 
ever in  the  question  of  his  election.  There 
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i8«  indeed,  a  letter  from  Wentworth  to 
CaWerty  written  during  the  contest  with 
Sir  John  Savile^  and  published  in  the 
Strafford  papers,  which  plainly  indicates 
to  the  secretary  the  interest  which  the 
privy  council  takes  in  his  success,  and  the 
probability  of  their  interference  in  his  be- 
half. He  writes  from  Yorkshire :  "  I  find 
the  gentlemen  of  these  parts  generally 
ready  to  do  you  service.  Sir  Thomas 
Fairfax  stirs  not,  but  Sir  John  Savile,  by 
his  instruments,  exceeding  busy,  inti- 
mating to  the  common  sort,  underhand, 
that  yourself,  being  not  resiant  in  the 
county,  can  not  by  law  be  chosen ;  and 
being  his  majesty's  secretary  and  a 
stranger,  one  not  safe  to  be   trusted  by 

the  county I  have  heard  that  when 

Sir  Francis  Darcy  opposed  Sir  Thomas 
Lake  in  a  matter  of  like  nature,  the 
lords  of  the  council  writ  to  Sir  Francis 
to  desist.  I  know  my  lord  chancellor  is 
Tery  sensible  of  you  in  this  business;  a 
word  to  him,  and  9uch  a  hUer  would  make 
gn  end  of  aU."  Oxford,  however,  was 
found  to  be  a  more  sure  card,  and  the  se- 
cretary obtained  the  return  from  that  quar- 
ter in  time  to  take  a  seat  in  the  next  par- 
liament. 

I  have  now  disposed  of  Fuller's  testi- 
mony, and  of  those  auxiliary  facts  to 
which  the  reviewer  has  resorted  for  con- 
fimiktion  of  it  This  is  the  whole  evidence 
in  favor  of  the  conversion  :  I  mean  all  the 
evidence  that  is  pretended  to  be  original 
or  authentic.  The  repetitions  of  Fuller's 
statement,  by  subsequent  biographers  or 
historians,  such  as  those  of  Lloyd,  Kippis, 
Collier,  Belknap,  and  others  of  the  suc- 
ceeding century,  can  not  be  regarded  as 
giving  it  any  new  character.  Lloyd,  the 
author  of  "  The  Worthies  of  State,"  who 
published  his  book  a  few  years  after  Ful- 
ler's work  appeared,  is  a  compilation  of 
mere  plagiarisms.  It  copies  nearly  the 
whole  of  Fuller's  account  verbatim,  with- 
out acknowledging  the  theft,  and  mani- 
festly steals  from  some  other  unacknow- 
ledged source  a  few  passages  of  commend- 
ation of  Calvert,  which  seem  to  have  been 


written  by  some  author  almost  on  purpose 
to  show  that  the  secretary  was  a  Catholic 
during  the  time  he  was  in  office.  ''Two 
things,"  he  remarks,  "  are  eminent  in  this 
man.  First ;  that,  though  he  was  a  Catho- 
lic, yet  kept  he  himself  sincere  and  disen- 
gaged from  all  interests,  and  though  a 
man  of  great  judgment,  yet  not  obstinate 
in  his  sentiments;  but  taking  as  great 
pleasure  in  hearing  others'  opinions  as  in 
delivering  his  own,  which  he  heani 
moderated  and  censured  with  more  par 
tience  than  applauded.  Second,  that  he 
carried  a  digested  and  exact  account  of 
affairs  to  his  master  every  night,  and  took 
to  himself  the  pains  to  examine  the  letters 
which  related  to  any  interest  that  might 
be  any  ways  considerable.  He  was  the 
only  atatesman  that  being  engaged  to  a  de- 
cried party,  yet  managed  his  btmnesa  vfith, 
that  huge  respect  for  aU  sides,  that  all  who 
kneio  him  applauded  him,  and  none  that  had 
any  thing  to  do  with  him  complained  ofldmJ^ 

I  repeat  that  I  have  no  knowledge  from 
whom  Lloyd  borrowed  this  sketch,  but 
it  is  very  plain  that  the  writer  of  it  did 
not  mean  to  describe  Calvert  as  a  Catholic 
only  after  he  had  abandoned  public  life. 
The  whole  scope  of  the  language  is  to 
show  that  the  secretary,  although  a  Ca- 
tholic, whilst  in  the  management  of  the 
public  affairs,  gave  satisfaction  to  all  by 
his  prudence  and  moderation.  I  may  ob- 
serve also  that  Kippis,  Collier,  and  Belk- 
nap have  incorporated  this  brief  sketch  of 
Calvert  into  their  biographies. 

The  question  of  Calvert's  religion — ^I 
mean  whether  he  were  a  converted  Catho- 
lic or  an  original  one,  or,  if  converted, 
whether  at  an  earlier  or  later  period  of  his 
life — has  never  been  one  of  much  signifi- 
cance to  the  older  writers  who  have  had 
occasion  to  speak  of  him.  Their  attention 
has  been  but  little  given  to  this  point 
Bozman  is  the  only  one  who  has  really 
discussed  it  with  any  degree  of  particular- 
ity, and  his  conclusion  is  in  accordance 
with  my  Discourse :  **  It  is  not  probable, 
therefore,  that  the  principles  of  the  Cath- 
olic religion  were  newly  adopted  by  him 
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in  1G24."*  All  others  have  either  passed 
it  by,  or  treated  it  as  a  matter  of  small 
consequence.  Hence  the  incongruity  and 
carelessness  of  some  of  the  statements,  and 
the  obscurity  of  others.  This  topic  has 
only  become  conspicuous  in  tracts  upon 
the  life  of  Lord  Baltimore  within  a  few 
years  past.  It  seems  of  late  to  have  fired 
the  imagination  of  some  zealous  panegy- 
rists as  a  theme  of  peculiar  capabilities, 
and  he  has  accordingly  been  portrayed, 
with  affectionate  fervor,  in  the  lineaments 
of  a  religious  hero;  they  have  invested 
him  with  some  portion  of  that  saintly 
grandeur  which  gives  such  lustre  to  the 
achievements  of  a  champion  of  the 
cross.  Captivated  with  this  fancy,  they 
have  lavished  no  small  amount  of  exag- 
geration on  the  pictures  they  have  drawn 
of  the  progress  of  his  conversion,  his  de- 
votion, his  studies,  his  sacrifices,  and  his 
self-immolating  heroism. 

The  foundation  for  all  this  warmth  of 
description  is  simply  the  short  paragraph 
I  have  quoted  from  Fuller.  It  is  not  pre- 
tended that  any  writer  has  communicated 
more  than  Fuller,  and  even  of  those  who 
copy  from  him,  few  have  said  as  much. 
It  has  been  reserved  for  our  own  time  to 
translate  his  humble  prose  into  ambitious 
and  eloquent  poetry,  and  for  grave  re- 
viewers to  abet  this  falsification  of  history 
even  to  the  extent  of  quarrelling  with  all 
who  can  not  warm  their  faith  up  to  that 
red  heat  which  disables  the  mental  vision 
from  discriminating  between  hyperbole 
and  simple  truth.  "  Buffeted,"  says  an 
orator  of  this  new  school,  whose  oration 
is  republished  with  special  commendation 
in  the  April  number  of  the  Catholic  Maga- 
zine in  1842,  '^  and  tossed  in  the  storms  of 
controversy,  he  (Calvert)  found  a  secure 
haven  in  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  church. 
Soon  as  conviction  converted  doubt  into 
certainty,  he  resigned  his  oflice,  ceasing 
to  be  the  servant  of  his  king  in  order  to  be- 
come the  servant  of  his  God.  He  discarded 
the  emoluments  of  earth  for  the  rewards 

*See  Tol.  i.  Hist,  of  Md.  pp.  245—243,  where 
thlf  Mbjcct  it  ezamiDed  f  oraewhat  at  large. 


of  heaven,  and  exchanged  the  bright 
hopes  of  the  present  for  the  unfading 
certainties  of  the  future.  He  openly 
avowed  his  recantation,  professed  his 
conversion,  and  became  a  genuine  won 
shipper  at  the  shrine  of  truth." 

This  idea  has  been  expanded  since,  on 
anniversary  and  other  occasions,  in  still 
more  glowing  colors,  until,  at  last,  it  hu 
become  one  of  the  reviewer's  im^uestton- 
able  facta  of  history. 

In  what  "storms  of  controversy*'  Cal- 
vert was  tossed — he  "  who  kept  himself 
disengaged  from  all  interests,"  and  look 
"as  great  pleasure  in  hearing  others' 
opinions  as  in  delivering  his  own," — ^we 
shall  vainly  seek  to  learn  from  any  acces- 
sible record  of  the  past.  How  "  he  dis- 
carded the  emoluments  of  earth  for  the 
rewards  of  heaven"  might  fail  under 
rather  a  singular  illustration  in  the  record 
which  tells  us  of  his  forced  resignation, 
his  sale  of  his  commission,  his  Irish 
patent  for  the  manors  of  Baltimore  and 
Ulford,  his  acceptance  of  the  peerage,  and 
the  grant  to  him  of  what,  in  his  day,  wis 
regarded  as  the  principality  of  Maryland. 
How,  "  in  ceasing  to  be  the  servant  of  hit 
king,  he  became  the  servant  of  his  Grod"— 
in  what  respect  he  was  less  entitled  to  the 
latter  character  before  his  resignation  thu 
after  it — would  involve  us  in  an  equally 
inconclusive  search. 

I  can  not  write  the  history  of  Calvert 
in  this  key.  With  such  facts  as  I  have 
before  me,  how  can  I  gratify  the  demands 
of  the  reviewer  with  such  fancies  as  he 
has  before  him?  I  wish  the  truth  had 
given  me  the  advantage  of  these  eloquent 
themes.  If  Maryland  had  been  founded 
by  St.  Francis  Xavier  himself,  or  Calvert 
could  have  laid  claim  to  his  virtues^  I 
assure  the  editors  of  the  Catholic  Maga- 
zine it  would  have  offended  no  prejudice 
of  mine.  I  should  rejoice  to  do  the  sub- 
ject all  the  justice  its  warmest  friendi 
could  desire.  But,  I  repeat,  I  can  not 
write  the  history  of  Lord  Bahimore  to 
this  key  note.  Without  meaning  any 
thing  disrespectful  to  those  who  have 


I  mast  raf  that  these  exaggem- 

but  the  ofi&priog  of  fancy ,. the 
Aoirersary  eulogies,  of  premedi- 

predetermined  panegyric.  The 
ation  of  Calvert  as  a  reUgiow 
pure  fiction;  it  has  not  a  single 

to  sustain  it. 

now  to  the  evidence  on  my  side 
iiestioD ;  and  here  I  beg  leave  to 
!  issue  between  the  reviewer  and 
[  had  said :  **  Upon  the  question 
upposed  conversion  of  Calvert 
ms  to  be  room  for  great  doubt, 
lelieve  in  it  at  all.  I  think  there 
xuot  to  show  that  he  had  always 
iched  to  the  church  of  Rome,  or 
rom  an  early  period  of  his  life.'' 
«viewer,  quoting  these  words 
Discourse,  makes  this  comment 
aothor  and  his  mode  of  treating 
ct: 

process  of  reasoning  by  which 
vers  to  prove  bis  negative  is  very 
lie.  He  has  employed  more  in- 
a  the  attempt  to  subvert  ihii 
iaricalfaet  (the  conversion),  than 
portion  of  his  Discourse.  De- 
craps  of  history,  questionable 
9  sneers  of  political  and  religious 
la,  are  all  marshalled  to  assist  his 
is,  without  allowing  to  the  affirm- 
Im  question  the  least  supportTrom 

and  indisputabk  recordt  of  the 

already  shown  what  ''this  sim- 
ical  fact"  rests  upon,  and  f  have 
i  what  the  reviewer  calls  *'  the 
I  indisputable  records."  What 
tached  scraps  of  history"  are 
nd  what  are  "the- questionable 
rill  be  seen  presently. 
id  the  inaccuracy  of  Fuller,  first, 
character  itself  of  the  statement 
tade ;  and,  secondly,  from  known 
ich  were  incompatible  with  iL  I 
r  recapitulate  these  facts,  and  add 
len  to  which  I  had  not  access 
rrote  the  Discourse. 
the  children  of  Lord  Baktmore, 
weknowany  thaogyWWtBomaii 
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Catholics.  We  must  suppose^  ihatton» 
in  accordance  with  the  reviewor'a  ihewy  * 
of  the  conversion,  that  these  wew  aonr- 
tured  and  educated  in  the  Protestant  Aith, 
and  that  they  all  became  as  suddenly  con- 
verted as  the  parent  The  reviewer  palaes 
by  this  suggeMion  in  total  silence.  Cecil, 
the  eldest,  was,  in  1624,  eighteen  years  of 
age.  Leonard  and-  George  we  may  sup- 
pose to  have  been  old  enough  to  ha?t 
some  fixed  opinioM  npon  their  own 
religion;  and  so  of  the-others-still  yoangvr. 
When  we  reflect. upon  the  bittemeas  of 
religious  prejudice  in  that  day,  and  hJofW 
naturally  it  would  be  fostered  in  the 
schools ;  what  disabilities,  privations,  and 
persecution  followed  conversion,and  what 
rewards  and  inducements  were  offered  to 
those  who  refused  to  change  their  creed, 
surely  this  argument  had  weight  enoogh 
to  entitle  it  to  the  reviewer's  notice,  if  be 
could  answer  it.  We  are,  however,  I 
suppose,  to  consider  it  as  disposed  of 
under  the  class  of  "vague  surmises," 
"erroneous  inferences,"  and  "  question- 
able dates,"  where  I  am  quite  willing  to 
leave  it  to  be  weighed  by  all  candid  read- 
ers of  the  review. 

2.  I  gave  the  direct  testimony  of  con- 
temporaneous writers  and  historians. 

Abbot,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbory, 
was  a  contemporary.  His  letter  to  Sir 
Thomas  Hoe  I  have  already  exhibited. 
That  he  was  an  enemy  to  Calvert,  I  have 
stated ;  that  is  apparent  in  the  letter.  But 
still  this  letter,  which  was  a  private  com- 
munication to  a  friend,  is  conclusive — 
not  as  to  the  motives  it  imputes  to  Cmi- 
▼ert,  hut  to  the  fact  that  Calvert  was 
considered,  by  those  who  were  familiar 
with  his  career,  as  one  of  doubtful  reli- 
gious opinions,  who  had  previoasly  been 
known  in  the  character  of  a  Catholic— 
that  he  was  not  then  eonoerfsil  to  tbst 
faith.  The  language  of  the  letter  rather 
imports  that  he,  for  the  third  time,  taroed 
Catholic  when  the  prince  returned  from 
Spain,  which  was  in  October,  1623,  and 
that  he  nota— at  the  date  of  the  letter,  and 
after  bin  leaifiiation-— opealy 
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that  religion.  It  was  more  than  a  year 
after  the  prince's  return  that  Calvert 
resigned.  This  letter  was  introduced  into 
a  note  accompanying  the  Discourse,  as  a 
fact  which  tended  to  corroborate  other 
testimony.  I  might  with  propriety  have 
insisted  upon  a  higher  character  for  it. 
The  language  I  used  on  presenting  it 
was :  *'  My  view  of  Calvert's  private 
adhesion  to  the  church  of  Rome,  at  a 
date  so  much  earlier  than  is  ascribed  to 
him  by  Fuller,  is  greatly  strengthened  by 
the  following  extract:"  The  reviewer 
considers  it  **a  very  unlawyerlike  way" 
of  turning  aside  "  from  the  positive  testi- 
mony of  Fuller"  to  substitute  ''circum' 
stantial  evidence  to  prove  the  negative." 
Every  one  will  perceive  that  Abbot's 
testimony  is  quite  positive^  and  is  that  of 
an  eye-witness.  Fuller's  is,  at  best,  but 
hearsay  ;  and  if  the  "  lawyerlike  way  " 
is  to  guide  our  investigation,  his  account 
would  not  be  received  in  court  at  all. 

3.  I  have  shown  in  the  Discourse,  by 
extracts  from  King  James'  speeches,  his 
strong  hatred  of  those  who  changed  from 
the  Protestant  to  the  Catholic  faith,  and 
how  diflVrent  was  his  feeling  towards 
those  Catholics  who  were  not  converts. 
It  offended  his  vanity  as  a  learned  divine, 
which  character  he  affected  during  his 
whole  reign  with  abundant  pedantry.  The 
extracts  I  produced  were  from  speeches 
in  1G09  and  in  1G16.  I  have  since  been 
able  to  add  that  further  confirmation  of 
this  trait  in  his  character,  which  I  have 
quoted  some  pages  back,  upon  the  testi- 
mony of  Tillieres,  the  French  embassador, 
in  1622,  and  in  reference  to  a  case  of  close 
resemblance  to  that  which  the  reviewer 
imputes  to  Calvert.  It  is  merely  absurd 
to  attempt  to  evade  this  argument  by 
railing  at  the  weakness  of  James'  charac- 
ter. Weak  it  was,  without  doubt,  and 
contemptible  enough ;  but  those  who  study 
his  reign  will  find  that  his  weakness  was 
quite  as  much  demonstrated  by  the  obsti- 
nacy of  his  prejudices  as  by  any  other  vice 
of  his  character.  "  Theology,"  says  Lin- 
gard,  '*  he  considered  as  the  first  of  sci- 


ences, on  account  of  its  object,  and  of  the 
highest  importance  to  himself,  in  quality 
of  head  of  the  church  and  defender  of  the 
faith To  the  last  he  employed  him- 
self in  theological  pursuits;  and  to  revise 
works  of  religious  institution,  to  give  di- 
rections to  preachers,  and  to  confute  the 
heresies  of  foreign  divines,  were  objects 
which  occupied  the  attention  and  divided 
the  cares  of  the  sovereign  of  three  king- 
doms." It  is  not  difilcult,  in  view  of  this 
character  of  him,  to  appreciate  the  force 
of  Tillieres'  remark  concerning  the  change 
of  religion  of  the  countess  of  Bucking- 
ham, that  the  marquess,  her  son,  knew 
"that  if  any  thing  upon  earth  could  un- 
dermine Ids  favor,  or  give  it  a  shock,  this 
very  accident  is  of  that  description." 

4.  I  have  referred  to  the  fact  mentioned 
by  Rapin,  that  Gondomar  was  said,  io 
1020,  to  endeavor  to  corrupt  the  court 
with  a  view  to  the  Spanish  match,  tad 
that  the  historian  enumerates  Sir  Greoige 
Calvert,  with  the  earl  of  Arundel,  Westoo 
and  others,  as  persons  '"  popishly  tffecl-  | 
ed,"  upon  whom,  it  was  charged,  ibal 
the  Spanish  embassador,  at  that  dale, 
attempted  to  practise.  This  the  reviewer 
seeks  to  elude,  by  telling  us  that  "this 
term  was  used  by  one  political  party  to 
designate  tbc  other  party  who  were  en- 
deavoring to  bring  about  the  marriage  of 
the  prince  of  Wales  to  the  infanta  of 
Spain,"  that  it  was  "  precisely  as  the 
most  violent  members  of  one  of  our  two 
former  political  parties  characterized  the 
democrats  as  under  French  influence,  and 
the  federalists  as  British  tories." 

I  will  not  stop  to  dispute  this  point  with 
the  critic.  Probably  enough  the  parties 
often  used  such  phrases  in  a  merely  ca- 
lumnious temper.  I  have,  however,  in 
reference  to  this  case,  materials  at  hand 
to  show  exactly  what  the  historian  meant 
when  he  said  Calvert  in  1620  was  "  po- 
pishly aflected."  And  even  the  review- 
er's own  explanation  would  show  that  the 
secretary,  at  this  time,  was  acting  with 
the  Catholic  party.  Early  in  1624 — ^March 
or  April — the  two  houses  of  parliament 
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presented  a  petition  to  the  king,  praying, 
«inong9t  other  things,  '*  that  all  papists 
should  be  removed  from  London  and  the 
court,  and  discharged  from  all  offices  of 
trust"  "The  king,"  says  Rapin,  '*  had 
artfully  avoided  to  answer  the  two  princi- 
pal articles  of  the  petition.  Had  h^  con- 
sented to  these  two  requests,  the  face  of 
the  court  would  have  been  entirely 
changed.  The  duke  of  Buckingham's 
mother,  who,  by  her  son's  means,  dis- 
posed of  all  offices,  must  have  been  re- 
moved. His  duchess,  also,  would  have 
been  of  this  number,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
meretariea  of  Hate,  with  many  others  who 
had  considerable  places  at  court  and  in  the 
country."* 

The  only  secretaries  of  state  were  Sir 
George  Calvert  and  Sir  Edward  Conway. 
The  latter  had  been  joined  with  Sir  Rich- 
ard Weston,  in  162C),  in  the  embassy  to 
Bohemia,  and  is  described  by  Rapin,  in 
the  notice  of  that  embassy,  as  a  Proteslaixty 
which  I  find  to  be  asserted  also  by  other 
historians.  Bozman,  who  adverts  to  this 
same  passage  in  Rapin  to  show  that  Cal- 
▼eit  was  not  a  convert  in  1G24,  takes  no- 
tice of  the  fact  that  Rapin  subsequently 
speaks  of  Conway  as  a  Catholic.  That 
this  is  the  effect  of  inadvertence  in  the 
historian  of  England  is  evident,  not  only 
from  its  contradiction  of  his  first  account 
of  Conway,  but  also  from  its  being  at  va- 
riance with  the  statement  of  Wilson,  upon 
whose  authority  he  wrote.  That  author 
says,  in  his  history  of  the  reign  of  James, 
io  speaking  of  the  negotiation  in  Bohe- 
mia,.and  of  the  two  embassadors :  "  These 
two  were  suited  for  the  employment,  hap- 
pily, upon  design.  Weston  being  a  kind 
of  papist,  and  Conway  a  Protestant,  the 
better  to  close  up  the  breach  between 
the  emperor  (who  was  a  Catholic)  and 
the  king  of  Bohemia"  (who  was  a  Pro- 
testant). 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that 
Rapin's  allusion,  in   the  passage  above 
quoted,  is  to  Calvert.    It  is  worth  re- 
marking that  at  this  time  Calvert  was 
•  Rapin,  toI.  ii,  p.  230,  folio  cditloa. 


himself  in  parliament,  a  member  from 
Oxford. 

That  Rapin  was  correct  in  his  reference 
to  Calvert's  religion  will  appear  conclu- 
sively in  the  next  evidence  I  am  able  to 
produce. 

5.  Arthur  Wilson  is  the  most  authentic 
contemporary  historian  we  have  of  the 
reign  of  James — one  who  is  more  fre- 
quently quoted  than  any  other.  He  was 
attached  to  the  family  of  the  earl  of  Essex, 
who  was  a  conspicuous  actor  in  the  af. 
fairs  of  that  reign,  and  under  whose  in- 
spection the  history  of  James  was  written. 
Although  a  prejudiced  and  somewhat  in- 
flated writer,  Wilson's  narrative  of  facts  has 
been  greatly  relied  on  by  the  principal  his- 
torians who  have  had  occasion  to  treat  of 
the  same  period.  His  testimony  to  the  reli- 
gion of  Calvert  is  very  positive  and  direct, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  extracts. 
Speaking  of  the  original  appointment 
of  Calvert  as  secretary  of  state,  he  says : 
"Time  and  age  had  also  worn  out  Sir 
Ralph  Win  wood,  the  king's  able,  faithful, 
and  honest  servant  and  secretary ;  who 
dying.  Sir  Robert  Naunton,and  Sir  George 
Calvert  were  made  secretaries;  men  of. 
contrary  religions  and  factions  (as  they 
were  then  styled),  Calvert  being  an  His- 
paniolized  papist;  the  king  matching  them 
together,  like  contrary  elements,  to  find  a 
medium  betwixt  them."* 

Again,  referring  to  an  event  of  1621yhe 
uses  this  language : 

'*  The  king,  hearing  that  the  house 
were  hammering  upon  this  remonstrance, 

went  to  Newmarket and 

as  the  business  grew  up,  he  had  in- 
timation of  it  from  his  creatures  in  the 
house,  for  it  vexed  his  popish  secretary. 
Sir  George  Calvert,  Weston,  and  others, 
to  fmd  the  house  so  bitter  against  their 
profession. "t 

These  extracts  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  writer.  Before  I  dismiss 
the  evidence  derived  from  contemporary 
sources  of  information,  it  may  be  well  to 
mention  that  Calvert  is  said  by  Wood  to 


*  Wilsoa  in  Kennet.  p.  705. 
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have  written  a  tract  entitled,  ''The  Answer 
of  Thomas  Tell  Troth."  This  answer  is 
not,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  now  extant; 
but  the  pamphlet  of  Thomas  Tell  Troth, 
to  which,  1  infer,  Calvert's  was  an  answer, 
is  preserved.  It  was  a  severe  attacit  upon  I 
the  king  for  the  countenance  given  by  j 
him  to  Catholics,  and  particularly  recom-  j 
mended  to  his  care  and  protection  the  Pro- 
testants in  France.  It  was  published  in 
1621.  If  Calvert  wrote  the  answer  to  it, 
such  an  enterprise  would  seem  to  give 
still  further  confirmation  to  the  facts  I  have 
already  adduced  to  show  his  religious 
tendencies.  To  this  surmise,  however,  I 
acknowledge  that,  in  the  vague  state  of 
our  information,  but  little  importance  is  to 
be  attached.  I  throw  it  out  rather  as  a 
question  for  research  than  an  item  of  proof. 

I  am  now  brought  to  a  second  era  in 
my  investigation.  This  leads  us  into  the 
inquiry — what  is  the  received  historical 
opinion  of  Calvert's  religion  amongst  his- 
torians of  later  date  than  his  contempora- 
ries? 

Connected  with  this  inquiry,  I  have  to 
notice  the  following  remarkable  passage 
in  the  review : 

"  One  of  the  most  extraordinary  of  the 
attacks  on  Fuller's  veracity  is  that  founded 
on  the  nipposed  date  of  Calvert's  charter 
for  Avalon.  The  zeal  with  which  the 
orator  elaborates  his  argument  upon  this 
topic,  requires  more  time  to  analyze  his 
quotations  and  exhibit  how  utterly  falla- 
cious are  his  conclusions  than  under  any 
other  circumstances  would  be  bestowed 
on  them." 

To  say  nothing  of  the  bad  English  and 
bad  grammar  of  this  passage, — and  inter- 
preting it  to  mean,  that  my  zeal  in  elab- 
orating my  argument  has  put  the  reviewer 
tmder  the  necessity  of  emplo\jins;  more  time 
to  analyze  the  quotations, — I  have  to  re- 
mark that  the  only  thing  that  may  be  con- 
sidered "  extraordinary  "  in  the  attack  on 
Fuller's  veracity  "fovnded  on  the  nipposed 
date  of  Calvert* 8  charter  foi'  Avahn,'*  is 
that  there  is  no  trace  of  such  an  attack  to 
be  found  in  the  Discourse.    The  aotlysis. 


therefore,  of  that  attack  would  require  t 
good  deal  of  time  as  well  as  of  ingenuity. 
The  reviewer  has  consequently  spared 
neither.  His  principal  difficulty  is  Xojmd 
the  attack :  the  importance  of  his  finding 
it  I  shall  notice  in  the  sequel.  In  his 
search  after  this  desideratum  he  favors  his 
readers  with  the  following  extract  from  the 
Discourse :  **  Now  Calvert  settled  his 
colony  in  Newfoundland  in  1G21,  and 
Oldmixon  and  others,  amongst  whom  I 
find  our  own  historian,  Bozman,  have 
ascribed  this  settlement  to  his  wish  to  pro- 
vide an  asylum  for  persecuted  Catholics. 
Although  I  can  not  discover  any  warrant 
for  this  statement,  either  in  the  history  of  the 
times  orin  what  is  known  of  Calvert,yet the 
assertion  of  it  by  Oldmixon  and  those  who 
have  preceded  or  followed  him,  demon- 
strates that  they  did  not  credit  the  story 
of  the  conversion  as  given  by  Fuller:  for 
the  author  of  the  Worthies  of  England 
dates  the  conversion  three  years  later  than 
the  settlement  of  Avalon,  and  affirms  it  to 
be  the  motive  of  Calvert's  resignation  of  a 
high  trust  which,  he  informs  us,  the  secre- 
tary supposed  he  could  not  conscientiously  * 
hold  as  a  Catholic." 

In  this  extract,  the  reader  will  remark, 
there  is  not  a  syllableabout  the  **  supposed 
date  of  the  Avalon  charter."     Upon  this 
quotation  the  reviewer  makes  the  follow- 
ing comment:  "Now  the  inference  that 
Oldmixon  discredits  Fuller  is  ctUirehfvn- 
mUhorized,  as   are,  also,  the   deductions 
from  the  date  of  the  settlement,  1621,  as 
beins;  the  date  of  the  charter.    The  orator 
was  nut  aware  that  Calvert  had  made  a 
settlement  in  Newfoundland  before  he  ob- 
tained a  charter  for  Avalon,  and,  there- 
fore, he  has  himself  fallen  into  the  error 
of  confounding  the  settlement  of  Capt. 
Wynne  in  \Gi2[,tphen  Sir  Georc^e  Cahtri 
was  secretary  of  state  and  a  Protestant,  with 
the  endeavor  to  find  an  asylum  for  the 
practice  of  his  religion  in  1626,  and" later, 
when  he   had  become  a  Catholic.    But 
while  the  orator  quotes   Bozman'a  au- 
thority, he  has  no  right  to  assume  1621  a$ 
the  date  of  the  charter.    Oldmixon  does  not 
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profess  to  give  the  date  of  the  charter. 
But  Bozntan  furnishes  the  highest  testi- 
mony that  has  been  produced  to  show 
that  the  date  of  the  charter  of  A  valon  was 
1G23." 

The  reviewer  then  affirms  that  Old- 
mixon,  so  far  from  contradicting  Fuller, 
eonjinm  his  statement.  Then  he  gives  us 
a  particular  account  of  Sir  George  Cal- 
vert's first  connection  wiihlVewfoundland, 
the  interest  he  obtained  from  Vaiighan, 
his  sending  Capt.  Wynne  there  in  lGi31, 
and  his  own  subsequent  removal — all  of 
which  he  has  collected,  as  1  shall  have  oc- 
casion to  show  presently,  from  Oldmixon 
and  other  writers.  And  upon  the  strength 
of  the  whole  narrative,  he  winds  up  with 
this  conclusion :  **  Having  shown  the 
fallacy  of  the  orator's  statement  that  Ava- 
lon  was  chartered  cmd  settled  in  16*21,  all 
his  arguments  founded  upon  that  hypothe- 
sis, asserting  that  Calvert  was  a  Cath- 
olic in  1619,  and  imputing  to  him  oaths 
which,  as  such,  he  could  not  conscien- 
tiously lake,  must  fall.  The  orator's 
whole  assumption  in  regard  to  the  date  of 
the  Avalon  cfiarter  and  settlement  is  unau- 
thorized, and  the  authorities  he  refers  to 
contradict  his  statements." 

Doubtless  the  reader  of  the  review, 
after  this  pertinacious  reiteration — no  less 
than  four  times  made  in  this  extract — 
believes  that  I  have,  some  where  in  the 
Discourse,  confounded  the  settlement  in 
1621  with  the  date  of  tlu  charter ;  doubt- 
less he  will  believe,  also,  that  I  was  not 
aware  "  that  Calvert  had  made  a  settle- 
ment in  Newfoirndland  before  he  obtained 
a  charter  for  Avalon."  This  is  so  em- 
phatically and  importunately  repeated, 
that  it  is  quite  evident  the  reviewer  con- 
siders his  exposure  of  "  the  fallacy  "  as 
one  of  his  great  points.  The  positive  tone 
of  these  assertions  in  the  review  will  sug- 
gest a  curious  problem  as  to  the  writer's 
state  of  mind,  when  the  following  passage 
from  the  Discourse  is  read  r 

'•  The  seitltment  in-  Newfoundland",  al- 
hided  to  in  this  extract,"  (an  extract  fVom 
FoUer^which  had  jtist  been  gireD,)^"-waa 


made  in  1621,  in  which  year,  according 
to  the  account  of  Oldmixon,  in  his  British 
Empire  in  America,  Sir  George  Calvert 
sent  Capt.  Wynne  thither  with  a  small 
colony.  In  1622  Capt.  Wynne  was  rein- 
forced with  an  additional  number  of  Colo- 
nists. The  charter  or  grant,  however,  for 
this  plantation,  it  is  said,  upon  some 
doubtful,  or  rather  obscure  testimony, 
bears  date  of  the  twenty-first  year  of  the 
king,  tehich  ipoidd  assign  it  to  the  year  1 623. 
After  the  death  of  James,  which  was  in 
the  year  16'25,  Lord  Baltimore  went  twice 
to  Avalon."* 

Could  language  be  more  explicit  to 
show  that  I  was  aware  of  the  settlement 
in  1621,  before  the  dale  of  the  charter? 
Have  I  fallen  into  "  the  fallacy"  of  slating 
"  that  Avalon  was  diartcred  and  settled  in 
1021 ?" 

In  this  little  feat  of  mystification  the 
reviewer  has  attempted  to  escape  my  ar- 
gument. I  said  that  Oldmixon  and  other 
writers  have  asserted  that  Calvert  made 
the  ^eitlement  in  Newfoundland  as  a 
Roman  Catholic,  and  that  that  settlement 
was  bpgun  in  1621.  The  reviewer  re- 
plies that  Oldmixon  and  the  others  say 
only  that  he  was  a  Caiholic  when  he 
went  himself  io  Newfoundland,  which  was 
afior  1025,  and  that  I  have  confounded 
the  settlement  wiih  the  date  of  the  cltarter, 
and  have  misrepresented  ihe  historians 
who,  in  speaking  of  Calvert's  religion, 
refer  it  to  the  latter  period,  when  he  went 
to  Newfoundland,  and  not  to  the  former, 
when  he  sent  Capt.  Wynne  there.  The 
reviewer,  indeed,  asserts  in  round  terms 
that,  at  the  date  of  Capt.  Wynne's  settle- 
ment in  lO'^l ,  Calvert  was  a  Protestant ; 
and  as  he  makes  this  assertion  in  connec- 
tion with  his  reference  to  Oldmixon,  he 
means  to  have  it  understood  that  that 
writer  sustains  this  view.  His  words  are : 
"  Oldmixon  does  not  contradict  Fuller, 
but,  in  fact,  confirms  his  statement." 

This  brings  us  to  a  very  direct  issue  of 
fact.  Does  Oldmixon  confirm  Fuller? 
Does  he  not  confirm  my  statement  of 
*Diaeo«rfc,.p;  16. 
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Galrert's  religion?  I  shall  show  now, 
not  only  that  I  fairly  stated  the  fact  from 
Oldmixon,  but  also  that  the  reviewer^ 
having  Oldmixon  and  other  writers  before 
him,  could  not  have  perused  them  with- 
out finding  the  most  complete  evidence  of 
the  correctness  of  my  statement.  I  can 
scarcely  conceive  that  any  supposed  de- 
gree of  carelessness  in  the  reviewer  can 
exculpate  his  candor  in  failinsr  to  exhibit 
the  testimony  of  these  authorities,  and  to 
confess  their  weight  in  this  question.  He 
has  referred,  in  the  course  of  his  review, 
to  several  authors ;  he  has  manifestly  read 
them  —  carefully,  we  should  think — in 
refereuce  to  the  very  subject  upon  which 
we  are  at  issue.  These  works  are  Old- 
mixon's  British  Empire  in  America,  the 
Modern  Universal  History,  Wynne's  His- 
tory of  America,  Douglass*  Summary,  and 
Bozman*s  Maryland.  I  believe  these  are 
all  he  has  quoted  in  the  review,  which 
speak  of  the  settlement  of  Newfoundland. 

I  have  all  these  works  now  at  hand, 
and  it  is  my  purpose  to  extract  from  them 
a  few  particulars  in  regard  to  this  settle- 
ment, which  I  commend  to  the  reviewer's 
notice.  They  will  be  found  to  throw  a 
sharp  light  upon  *'  the  simple  historical 
fact"  that  <*  has  been  unquestioned  for 
two  centuries." 

1.  The  oldest  of  these  works  is  Old- 
mixon's.  It  was  published  in  1703.  He 
gives  us  this  account,  vol.  i,  p.  4  : 

**Dr.  William  Vaughan  of  Oaerma- 
thenshirc  purchased  a  grant  iVom  the 
patentees  for  part  of  the  country  (New- 
foundland) to  make  a  settlement,  which, 
however,  he  never  effected.  In  IGIG, 
Capt.  Whitburn  was  taken  in  his  way 
from  Newfoundland  to  Lii^bon,  with  a 
cargo  of  fish,  and,  in  the  year  1G18,  he 
went  thither  as  Dr.  Vaughan's  deputy ; 
though  whom  he  was  to  govern  we  don't 
find  mentioned  any  where  by  himself  or 
other  writers,  or  that  there  was  any  set- 
tlement of  English  till  two  or  three  years 
after,"  (bringing  it  to  1620-21,)  "when 
Sir  George  Calvert,  principal  secretary  of 
state  to  King  Jaraea^  got  a  grant  of  the 


best  part  of  the  island.  This  gentleman, 
being  qf  the  Romith  religion,  wws  uneasy 
at  home,  and  bad  the  same  reason  to 
leave  the  kingdom  as  those  gentlemen 
had  who  went  to  New  England,  to  enjoy 
the  liberty  of  his  conscience:  he, therefore, 
resolved  to  retire  to  America,  and  finding 
the  Newfoundland  company  made  no  use 
of  their  grant,  Ae  tluntght  of  this  place  for 
his  retreat;  to  which  end  he  procured  a 
patent  for  that  part  of  the  island  that  lies 
between  the  Bay  of  Bulls  in  the  east,  and 
Oape  St.  Mary  in  the  south,  which  was 
erected  into  a  province  and  called  Ava- 

Ion Sir  George,  afterwards  Lord 

Baltimore,  sent  over  persons  to  plant  and 
prepare  things  for  his  reception;  and,  in 
1G21,  Capt.  Wynne  went  thither  with  a 
small  colony,  at  Sir  George's  charge,  who 
seated  himself  at  Ferryland." 

Here  we  have  in  this  narrative  Sir 
George  Calvert,  secretary  of  state,  a 
Roman  Catholic,  uneasy  at  home,  re> 
solving  to  retire  to  America,  and  Ihiftkiiig 
of  JVevfoundland  as  a  place  of  retreat;  bis 
attention  directed  to  this  spot  because  the 
Newfoundland  company  made  no  use  of 
their  grant.  Of  course  all  this  is  previous 
to  his  making  any  settlement.  Then  he 
is  described  as  getting  a  patent  lor  a  plan- 
tation there.  We  are  tiien  told  that  Sir 
George,  who  was  afterwards  Lord  Balti- 
more, sent  Capt.  Wynne  over,  in  1G21,  to 
prepare  things  for  his  reception.  In  vol. 
iv  of  Purchas'  Pilgrims,  p.  188:3-1891,  we 
have  Whitburn's  account  of  this  settle- 
ment in  1G21,  and  a  reference  to  some  of 
Capt.  Wynne's  leUers  to  Sir  George,  the 
first  of  which  is  dated  in  that  year. 

Now  1  ask,  does  not  this  narrative  most 
distinctly  affirm  that  Sir  George  Calvert 
was  a  Roman  Catholic  before  he  sent 
Capt.  Wynne  to  Newfoundland  ?  Does 
this  fact  confirm,  or  does  it  contradict 
Fuller? 

2.  Douglass  is  the  next  writer  io  point 
of  date,  having  published  his  first  edition 
of  the  Summary  in  1739.  His  notice  of 
Calvert  is  too  brief,  confused,  and  desul- 
tory to  be  quoted.    It  merely  spenjcs  of 
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him  as  a  Roman  Catholic,  without  the 
slightest  insinuation  that  he  was  erer  any 
thing  else. 

3.  The  Modern  Universal  History,  pub- 
lished in  1763,  gives  us  the  following 
narrative :  vol.  xxxix,  p.  249. 

"Next  year  Dr.  Vaupjhan  purchased  a 
grant  from  the  patentees  of  part  of  the 
country  included  in  their  patent ;  settled 
a  little  colony  at  Cambriol,  in  the  south- 
ernmost part  of  the  island,  now  called 
Little  Britain,  appointed  Whitburn  gov- 
ernor, but  made  no  progress  in  extending 
colonies  and  clearing  plantations.  About 
the  same  time  Sir  George  Calvert,  a  Roman 
Catholic ,  petitioned  the  king  for  a  part  of 
the  island  lying  between  the  Bay  of  Bulls 
to  the  eastward  and  Cape  St.  Mary  to  the 
southward,  in  order  that  he  mitrht  enjmj 
that  freedom  of  conscience  in  this  retreat 
which  was  denied  him  in  his  men  eomilry, 
Before  his  departure  from  Eng- 
land,SirOeorge  sent  Capt.  Edw'd  Wynne 
with  a  small  colony,  to  Newfoundland,  to 
prepare  every  thing  necessanj  for  his  recep- 
tion     The  following  year  he  was 

reinforced  with  a  number  of  men,  and 
supplied  with  stores  and  implements  by 
Capt.  Powel,  and  soon  after  he  writes  to 
his  superior.  Sir  George  Calvert,  in  the 
following  terms"— (here  is  an  extract 
given  from  a  letter  dated  Aug.  17,  1C22, 

as  the  same  is  found  in  Purchas.) 

••  A  salt  work  was  erected  by  Mr.  W^ynne, 
and  brought  to  great  perfection  by  jMr. 
Hickson,  and  so  delighted  was  the  pro- 
prietor, now  Lord  Baltimore,  with  the 
flourishing  state  of  the  colony,  that  he 
removed  thither  with  his  family." 

In  this  rapid  sketch  of  the  settlement, 
we  have,  as  before.  Sir  George  Calvert  a 
Roman  CatMic,  who  petitions  the  king, 
which,  of  course,  is  previous  to  his  settle- 
ment; sends  Capt.  Wynne  thither  to  pre- 
pare for  his  reception;  is  afterwards 
created  Lord  Baltimore,  and  goes  to  the 
settlement  himself. 

4.  Next  we  have  Wynne's  British  Em- 
pire in  America,  published  in  1776,  and 
Umt  we  read  as  foUowi^  toL  i,  p.  44. 


I  "The  next  year  a  little  colony  was 
I  founded  at  Cambriol,  on  the  southern 
;  part  of  Newfoundland ,  of  which  the  same 
j  W^hitburn  was  appointed  governor.  Sir 
George  Calvert,  (in  this  edition  it  is  mis- 
.  prini<»d  Sir  George  Vaughan,)  a  Roman 
I  Catholic,  also  obtained  the  grant  of  that 
!  j)art  of  the  coast  lying  between  St. Mary's 
.  to  the  southward  and  the  Bay  of  Bulls  to 
!  the  eastward,  and  the  Puritans  resorted 
j  thither.  Capt.  Edward  Wynne  arrived 
j  before  Sir  George,  with  a  small  colony  at 
I   Newfoundland,  to    prepare  every  thing 

necessary  for  him Lord  Faulkland, 

lieutenant  of  Ireland,  also  sont  a  colony 
to  Newfoundland;  but  at  this  time  the 
proprietor,  who  was  made  Lord  Balti- 
more, relumed  to  England,  where  he 
got  a  rrant  of  Maryland." 

5.  The  last  of  the  auihoritips  to  which 
we  are  referred  is  Bo/ man,  who  has  writ- 
ten with  more  research,  more  paiticular- 
ity,  and,  in  general,  with  more  accuracy 
than  any  other  hislorian^of  what  relates 
to  Maryland.  In  his  first  volume  of  the 
History  of  Maryland,  p.  '23*2,  in  noticing 
the  events  of  HVJl,  he  thus  introduces  Sir 
Georire  Calvert : 

**  It  was  in  this  situation  of  things  that 
Sir  George  Calvert,  who  was  now  one  of 
the  principal  secretaries  of  state,  and  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  influenced 
probably  by  the  recent  example  of  the 
emigration  of  the  Puritans  to  New  Eng- 
land," (alluding  to  the  notable  emigration 
of  1020,)  **  contemplated  a  settlement  of 
Catholics  in  Newfoundland." 

This  Roman  Catholic  gentleman,  a 
secretary  of  state,  iniluenced  probably  by 
the  recent  example  of  the  Puritans,  con* 
templated  a  settlement  in  Newfoundland. 
Of  course,  all  this  was  before  any  grant 
was  obtained,  or  colony  sent  out.  A  few 
pages  afterwards — p.  241 — Bozman  con- 
tinues his  narration : 

**  Previous,  however,  to  his  own  em- 
barkation for  the  country  granted  to  him, 
he  thought  it  most  proper  to  send  a  small 
colony  thither  under  the  command  of  a 
Capt  JEklward  Wynnej  who  seated  him- 
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self  and  coloQists  at  a  place  called  Ferry- 
land." 

fiozman  has  fallea  into  some  uocer- 
tainty  ia  regard  to  the  date  of  Wynne's 
first  voyage,  by  supposing  that  it  may 
have  been  in  the  year  of  the  date  of  the 
charter,  WIS.  The  reviewer  seizes  upon 
this  doubt  of  Bozman's,  imputes  to  me 
"the  fallacy  "  of  confounding  the  settle- 
ment by  Wynne,  and  the  date  of  the  char- 
ter, and  leaves  us  to  infer  that,  at  the 
date  of  the  charter,  Calvert  was  already 
a  convert ;  that,  in  fact,  the  date  of  the 
charter  was  coincident  with  that  of  Ful- 
ler's story  of  the  conversion.  If  Bozman 
had  seen  Wynne's  letter  from  Newfound- 
land to  Sir  George,  of  the  date  of  1021, 
he  could  have  had  no  difficulty  on  the 
subject.  But  even  ascribing  the  settle- 
ment to  16*23  furnishes  no  help  to  the 
reviewer,  because  Calvert  served  a  year 
after  that  date  as  secretary  of  stale,  and 
was  a  nioniber  of  parliament  from  Oxford 
in  1624,  (luring  jvhich  period,  the  review- 
er affirms,  he  could  not  have  been  a  Cath- 
olic. So  that  even  if  he  had  not  sent 
Wynne  out  with  the  colony  until  1623, 
when  he  obtained  the  charier  of  Avalon, 
being  then  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  having 
a  purpose  to  make  an  asylum  for  perse- 
cuted Catholics,  that  fact  alone  would 
show  that  Fuller's  story  of  the  conversion 
in  1624  is  incorrect.  The  testimony  all 
concurs  to  indicate  that  he  was  a  Catholic 
whilst  he  held  the  post  of  secretary  of 
state  and  served  as  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment, and,  consequently,  that  he  did  not 
resign  on  account  of  his  conversion. 

Could  the  reviewer  be  ignorant  that 
Calvert  was  represented  in  these  works 
as  a  Roman  Catholic,  when  he  made 
the  settlement  of  Newfoundland?  Was 
the  reviewer  ignorant  that  that  settle- 
ment was  made  as  early  as  1621?  And 
is  not  this  my  whole  argument  drawn 
from  that  incident  in  the  history  of  Cal- 
vert? Is  there  any  extraordinary  zeal 
in  the  elaboration  of  this  argument 
manifested  in  the  Discourse?  Is  it 
not   a   simple  kistorical  fact,  perspicu- 


ously set  forth,  and  sustained  by  the  best 
authorities  to  which  I  had  access  ?  Has 
the  reviewer  found  the  slightest  expres- 
sion, in  a  single  historian,  to  contradict 
the  fact  that  Calvert  was  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic when  he  sent  Capt.  Wynne  to  New- 
foundland ?  Yet  I  am  charged  with 
taking  '*  an  advantage  unworthy  of  my 
candor,"  when,  in  the  presence  of  a  large 
public  auditory,  I  ventured  to  give  the 
same  account  of  Calvert's  religion  which 
I  find  in  all  the  books  I  have  consulted ; 
and  my  f»nlerprise  is  calumniated  by  the 
imputation  of  using  that  "opportunity  to 
mystify  our  history,  and  to  put  forward 
my  own  conceits  in  opposition  to  all  his- 
torians who  have  treated  of  the  subject." 
I  have  no  recriminations  to  make,  but  I 
would  suggest  a  simple  admonition  to  the 
reviewer,  against  allowing  the  rashness  of 
his  zeal,  or  the  acerbity  of  his  temper,  to 
commit  him  again  to  the  indiscretion  of 
such  an  attack. 

I  have  now  concluded  all  I  desire  to 
say  in  reply  to  the  principal  point  of  the 
Discourse  controverted  in  the  review.  The 
fact  we  have  been  discussing,  every  one 
will  perceive,  is  one  of  predominant  con- 
sideration in  the  true  historical  estimate  of 
Calvert's  character.  I  make  no  deduc- 
tions, but  leave  it  to  every  reader  to  form 
his  own  conclusions  of  the  merit  of  the 
character  which  the  whole  survey  of  Cal- 
vert's life  presents.  I  have  very  freely 
given  my  own  opinion  in  my  Discourse. 

I  have  yet  to  notice  a  few  minor  points 
in  the  reviewer's  assault  upon  me;  and  as 
I  have  already  occupied  more  space  in 
this  reply  than  I  proposed  to  myself,  I 
will  endeavor  to  be  very  brief  with  what 
remains.  Indeed  I  should  not  deem  these 
minor  questions  of  sufficient  importance 
for  remark,  were  it  not  that  where  so 
much  has  been  misunderstood,  I  have 
some  reason  to  apprehend  thsit  my  silence 
might  furnish  occasion  for  as  much  vitu- 
peration as,  unluckily,  has  befallen  me 
for  what  I  have  uttered. 

The  reviewer  first  assails  the  Discoune 
for  the  position  aasumed  in  k— that  thr 
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settlemont  of  Maryland  "  did  not  owe  its 
conception  either  to  religious  persecution 
or  to  that  desire,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  influenced  other  colonics,  lo  form  a 
society  dedicated  lo  the  promolionofdi  par- 
ticular worship."  This  is  said  to  be  "  a  | 
negative  and  novel  proposition"  which  is 
sought  be  established  by  **  vague  surmises 
and  erroneous  inferences,  prejudirial  to 
the  character  of  Lord  Baltimore  and  sub- 
versive of  facts  not  only  never  disputed 
but  adduced  by  most  credible  historians  to 
sustain  his  high  character." 

Now  all  historians  who  have  ever  spoken 
of  the  settlement,  I  believe  without  a  sin- 
gle exception,  say  that  Lord  Baltimore, 
being  disappointed  in  his  establishment  in 
Newfoundland  by  reason  of  the  rigor  of 
the  climate,  the  barrenness  of  the  soil,  and 
the  exposure  to  attack,  was,  Ihci-pfore,  in- 
duced to  look  for  a  more  favorable  locality : 
that,  with  this  object,  he  went  to  Virginia, 
and  afterwards  to  Maryland.  If  this  be 
true,  how  can  it  be  said  that  the  conception 
of  the  settlement  in  Maryland  is  to  be  at- 
tributed to  religious  persecution  ? 

Nor  was  it  to  form  a  society  dedicated 
10  a  particular  worship.  If  there  be  any 
historian,  credible  or  incredible,  who  af- 
tirms  that  it  was,  the  reviewer  ought  lo 
have  favored  us  with  his  name.  We  have 
quotations  in  the  review  to  show  that  Cal- 
vert went  first  to  Virginia  to  settle:  this 
fact  is,  indeed,  not  disputed  by  any  one. 
Why  did  he  go  to  Virginia  if  his  object 
was  to  make  a  settlement  dedicated  to  the  , 
promotion  of  a  particular  worship  7  Did  { 
not  Lord  Baltimore  know  that  Virginia,  at 
that  day,  would  not  tolerate  such  a  settle- 
ment? 

I  do  not  deny  that  he  contemplated, 
with  satisfaction,  the  idea  that,  in  Mary- 
land, the  persecuted  Catholics  would  find 
an  asylum.  My  denial  is  that  that  was  cot 
his  ip«eiai  object  in  founding  the  colony. 
I  believe  that  he  contemplated  an  asylum 
for  the  persecuted  of  all  Christian  sects  : 
that  his  purpose  was,  in  the  beginning,  to 
make  a  liberal,  tolerant  government,  with- 
out the  slightest  reference  to  sects;  that  the 


foundation  of  the  province  upon  a  particu- 
lar religion  was  not  in  his  view.  1  have 
said,  notwithstanding  all  the  authority 
upon  the  subject,  I  did  not  concur  in  be- 
lieving that  the  settlement  in  Newfound- 
land, or  in  Maryland,  was  made  with  re- 
ference to  a  particular  religious  commu- 
nity. My  argument  was  and  is,  that 
neither  the  charter,  nor  any  thing  that 
was  done  under  it,  indicates  any  such  pur- 
pose. Calvert's  invitation  to  emigrants, 
the  earliest  announcement  of  his  plans,  as 
they  have  been  transmitted  to  us,  show, 
in  the  most  unequivocal  terms,  that  his 
wish  was  to  encourage  emigration  wiJi- 
out  reference  to  religious  opinion.  If 
there  is  extant  a  word  from  him  or  his 
surcessors  which  would  imply  that  his 
design  was  to  make  a  Catholic  colony,  I 
have  not  met  with  it.  Yet,  undoulitidly, 
if  he  had  chosen,  he  had  the  power  to 
confine  his  grants  of  land  to  Catholic  set- 
tlers. It  is  in  allusion  to  this  that  I  look 
occasion  to  express,  in  Rob  of  the  Bowl, 
that  commendation  of  Lord  Baltimore's 
liberality  which  the  reviewer,  with  some 
notion  that  it  contradicts  what  1  have  said 
in  the  Dii^course,  has  quoted  from  vol.  i, 
p.  5*2,  of  that  work.  I  repeat  now  what 
I  wrote  then,  in  1KS8,  that  Lord  Balti- 
more **  erected  his  government  upon  a 
basis  of  perfect  religious  freedom,"  and 
that  '*  he  did  this  at  a  time  when  he  might 
have  incorporated  his  own  faith  with  the 
poliiical  characterof  the  colony,  and  main- 
tained it  by  a  course  of  legislation  which 
would,  perhaps,  even  up  to  the  present 
day,  have  rendered  Maryland  the  chosen 
abode  of  those  who  now  acknowledge  the 
founder's  creed."  A  very  litile  circum- 
spection in  his  conditions  of  plantation 
would,  without  the  slightest  violation  of 
his  charter,  have  filled  the  province  chiefly 
with  Catholics,  and  perhaps  have  secured 
their  preponderance  in  the  control  of  its 
affairs.  He  chose  the  more  liberal  and 
generous  but,  we  have  reason  to  believe, 
the  more  disastrous  policy. 

In  this  representation  of  Calvert  I  did 
not  suppose  I  was  derogating  from  his 
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fame,  but,  on  the  contrary,  placing  it  upon 
the  highest  level  with  those  statesmen 
who  have  won  the  praise  due  to  the  bene- 
factors of  mankind. 

I  have  said  nlso  in  another  part  of  the 
Discourse  that  ''the  glory  of  Maryland 
toleration  is  in  the  charter,  not  in  the  act 
of  IGiy."  This  expression  draws  down 
upon  me  no  small  amount  of  the  review- 
er's displeasure.  I  can  not  follow  him 
through  all  the  mazes  of  his  misappre- 
sion  and  consequent  misrepresentation  of 
my  argument.  It  is  very  clear  that  he  en- 
tirely mistakes  the  meaning  of  my  re- 
mark. The  fault  may  be  mine  in  not 
speaking:  with  sufficient  perspicuity,  al- 
though I  supposed  I  had  made  myself  in- 
telligible when  I  said :  *'  It  was  to  the 
rare  and  happy  coincidence  of  a  wise, 
moderate,  and  energetic  Cathulic  states- 
man, asking  and  receiving  a  charter  from 
a  Protestant  monarch,  jealous  of  the  failli. 
but  full  of  honorable  confidence  in  the  in- 
tegrity of  his  servant,  that  we  owe  this 
luminous  and  beautiful  exception  of  Ma- 
ryland to  the  spirit  of  the  colonization  of 
the  seventeenth  century."  I  think  a  reader 
of  the  Discourse  would  not  be  at  a  loss  to 
say  that  I  had  ascribed  the  toleration  of 
Maryland  to  Uuc  circumstances  connected 
with  the  grant  of  the  charier,  rather  than 
to  any  specific  provision  in  it.  That  the 
toleration  was  in  the  charter  l)ecause  it  was 
a  grant  from  a  Protestant  prince  to  a  wise 
Catholic  statesman.  I  argued  to  show 
that  it  was  from  this  antagonism  the 
liberal  principle  manifested  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  province  was  evolved. 
That  a  Catholic  gentleman  undertaking 
to  administer  a  charter  granted  by  a  Pro- 
testant king,  the  result  only  could  be  re- 
ligious toleration.  The  charter  guarantied 
protection  to  the  Enghsh  church  ;  it,  there- 
fore, bound  a  Catholic  administrator  of  it 
to  the  greater  circumspection  as  regards 
religious  opinions.  It  gave  him,  amongst 
otherthings,theca;(rlu«it<eright  to  authorize 
the  licensing  and  consecrating  of  chapels 
of  the  church  of  England.  It  gave  him 
the  whole  patronage  and  right  of  presenta- 


tion to  benefices  of  that  church.  How 
was  it  possible  that  such  grants  as  these 
could  be  followed  up  by  religious  intole- 
rance on  the  part  of  the  grantee  7  He 
was  compelled  by  the  charter  to  respect  the 
rights  of  members  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
gland  :  he  could  not,  then,  but  respect  the 
rights  of  all  other  Christians.  That  was 
my  argument,  and  that  was  what  I  meant 
when  I  said  **  Maryland  was  the  land  of 
the  sanctuary,"  that  *•  all  Christians  were 
invited  within  its  borders,  and  that  there 
they  found  a  written  covenant  of  security 
against  all  encroachments  on  their  rights 
of  conscience  by  the  lord  proprietary  and 
his  government."  This  was  the  charter 
as  framed  by  Lord  Baltimore  himself.  Of 
what  avail  is  it,  in  the  argument  of  the 
reviewer,  to  reply  that  there  was  nothing 
in  the  laws  of  England,  until  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  to  prevent  a  Catholic  from 
holding  an  advowson.  The  point  of  mr 
ariTument  was  that  Charles  granted  these 
privileges  and  powers  to  Calvert,  and  that 
that  showed  his  confidence  in  the  proprie- 
tary's moderation,  liberality  and  toleration, 
r  argued  further  that  such  grants  as  these 
fnmi  a  Protestant  prince  to  a  Catholic  pro- 
prietary raised  a  strong  obligation  of  honor 
on  the  proprietary's  side  that  he  would 
not  abuse  that  power  by  intolerance.  Re- 
verse the  case,  and  what  would  the  re- 
viewer say  if  a  Catholic  monarch  had 
given  to  a  Protestant  proprietary  the  ex- 
clusive right  to  license  Catholic  chapels, 
and  the  sole  right  to  present  to  all  benefices 
in  the  Catholic  church  ?  Would  he  not 
regard  it  as  a  proof  of  great  confidence  in 
the  integrity,  the  impartiality,  and  in  the 
liberality  of  the  grantee  7  This  is  the  sum 
of  the  argument  in  support  of  that  tolera- 
tion which  I  have  deduced  from  the  char- 
ter and  its  history. 

1  liave  one  word  more  as  to  the  political 
character  of  the  charter.  It  contemplated 
a  government  in  Maryland  with  a  heredi- 
tary executive.  It  authorized  the  creation 
of  an  order  of  nobility.  It  empowered  the 
proprietary  to  summon  members  to  the 
legislature  by  special  icni,  without  sub- 
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mining  the  person  so  summoned  to  an 
election  by  the  peoplf*;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  reviewer's  dfuiul  of  this, 
nothing  is  more  notorious  in  our  history 
tlian  tlie  fact  that  members  teem  so  siini- 
iiioned.  The  cases  may  be  seen,  and  the 
form  of  the  writ  may  be  read  in  ijoxinan.^ 
It  gave  to  the  proprietary  an  aL«oluie  ne- 
gative on  all  laws :  it  clothed  him  with 
power  to  make  special  ordinances  without 
the  sanction  of  the  assembly  :  and  the 
proprietary,  also,  as  we  are  informed  in 
the  tract  entitled  "Virginia  and  Mary- 
land," printed  in  London  in  IOm,  <\\er- 
cised  the  power  of  dispensing  with  the 
laws.  Upon  a  view  of  these  and  other 
features  of  the  charier  adverted  to  in  the 
Discourse,  I  said :  "  "VVe  may  afrirni  of  it 
that,  however  benpficial  it  might  he  undei 
the  ministration  of  a  liberal  and  wise  pro- 
prietary, it  contains  many  features  which 
but  little  coincide  with  our  notions  of  free 
or  safe  government."  Kor  the  expression 
of  such  an  opinion  I  am  charir^d  by  the 
reviewer  with  dHracting  from  Lord  Balti- 
more's fame,  and  reprosentin;,'  him  as  •*  a 
selfish  and  despotic  statesman."  Well ;  I 
have  DO  mind  to  make  points  with  him  on 
this  question.  It  is  a  mutter  uf  opinion. 
I  have  myself  a  strong  repugnance  li»  the 
doctrines  of  lh«  hiirh  prerogative  school. 
I  have  been  educated  to  believe  that  in  the 
popular  privih^ge,  as  understood  in  Eng- 
lish  history,  are  to  be  found  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  free  government.  I  do  not  blame 
any  man  for  dilfering  from  mo.  It  may  be 
theresultofediicati.  n,temper,complexion 
of  mind ;  and  1  freely  accord  to  the  reviewer 
the  utmost  sincerity  in  his  partiality  for  the 
prerogative  side.  I  have  shown  that  Cal- 
yert,  invested  with  all  this  power,  had  no 
disposition  to  abuse  it ;  [  still  repeat,  how- 
ever, that  such  powers  do  not  accord  with 
the  more  generally  received  notions  of  the 
present  time  as  to  what  couatitutes  free 
and  safe  government. 

I  forbear  saying  any  thing,  at  present, 
on  the  subject  of  llie  art  of  IGIO.     That  I 
propose  to  examine  on  some  other  occa- 
«  Vol.  ii,  pp.  lUO,  101. 


sion,  when,  I  think,  I  shall  be  able  to 
show  that  it  was  a  constrained  act,  con- 
trived as  a  measure  to  protect  the  lord 
proprietary  and  his  friends  at  a  very 
critical  period ;  that  it  was  the  act  of  a 
Protestant  legishilure,  with  a  Protestant 
jrovernor  at  their  head  ;  and  that  it  did  not 
establish  toleration  in  Maryland.  I  think 
I  shall  l)e  able  to  show  that  the  act  itself, 
in  many  respects,  is  exceedingly  intole- 
rant, and  is  of  such  a  character  as  the 
present  day  would  not  endure  upon  the 
statute  book.  But  [  will  not  bring  it  into 
this  discussion. 

I  find  that  I  have  unwittingly  fallen 
under  censure  for  speaking  in  the  Dis- 
course of  the  '•  Romish  "  church.  The 
reviewer  does  me  no  more  than  justice  in 
supposing  I  would  not  use  this  phrase 
where  it  might  be  construed  into  disre- 
spe«n.  1  was  not  aware  that  it  had  such 
an  import.  It  is  in  constant  us(j  by  the 
most  liberal  and  impartial  Protestant  wri- 
t'^rs,  and  I  have  met  it  even  in  ih(i  works 
of  Catholics.  It  is  suificient  for  me  to  say 
that  I  am  too  Catholic  in  all  my  ftelings 
to  apply  a  term  of  derision  or  reproach  to 
any  Christian  sect ;  and  I  am  sure  I  have 
alTorded  more  than  one  proof  to  the  Kon»an 
Catholics  of  Marylanil,  that,  although  dif- 
ferini:  from  them  in  my  faith,  I  cherish 
for  them,  and  their  connection  with  our 
history,  all  the  respect  due  not  only  to 
their  most  saercd  rights  of  conscience,  but 
also  to  their  noble  efforts  in  times  past,  to 
secure  to  all  others  the  same  invaluable 
privileges.  The  term  I  have  used,  the 
reviewer  remarks,  is  *' quite  innocent  in 
itself,"  and,  as  he  certainly  had  no  reason 
to  believe  it  was  used  otherwise  than  inno- 
cently by  me,  it  was  scarcely  worthy,  it 
strikes  me,  of  so  grave  a  comment  as  he 
has  made  upon  it. 

1  have  now  fulfilled  my  design  of  an- 
swering the  principal  objections  raiscnl 
against  my  Discourse  by  the  review. 

In  concluding,  I  take  occasion  to  say 
that  the  critic  has  somewhat  misappre- 
hended the  moral  of  my  story — for  it  is 
minc^f  the  JStudent  of  Gottingen.  U  he 
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will  PxamiDe  it  agaia  he  will  find  that  the 
scholar  was  damned,  not  for  writing  in 
opposition  "to  the  unquestioned  history 
of  two  centuries,"  but  for  writing  truths 
that  were  unwelcome  to  his  readers.  He 
will  discover  that  ihe  devil  had  the  wit  to 
see  that  he  could  set  the  world  against  the 
poor  student  who  should  bo  so  bold  as  to 
write  upon  topics  that  did  not  flatter  their 
self  love.  I  have  no  fear  that  this  will  be 
my  case,  for  I  can  not  doubt  that  the 
reviewer  himself  will  be  pleased  to  be 
resciiei  from  a  path  of  error  even  by  my 

B(Utimore,  May  i5ih,  1846. 


aid.  If  he  shall  persist,  however,  to  walk 
in  darkness,  I  hope  he  will  show  some 
sympathy  for  the  hardship  of  the  dilemma 
of  one  who,  like  myself,  is  placed  between 
the  hazards  of  offending  men  by  the  truth 
and  his  own  conscience  by  mistaiing  it. 
In  this  F  share  the  misfortune  bewailed  by 
ihe  Venerable  Bede :  **  Dura  est  enim, 
conditio  historiagraphorum ;  quia,  si  veri- 
j  dicant,  homines  provocant;  si  falsa  scrip- 
turis  commendant,  Dominus,  qui  veradi- 
cos  ab  adulaloriis  sequestrat,  Don  ac- 
ceplat." 

J.  P.  Kennedt. 


EDITORIAL. 


Mr.  KRfTNEDY  Asv  HIS  Revirwer. — Our 
readers  will  perccivo  that  a  considerable  space 
in  this  number  of  the  Magazine  is  occupied 
by  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  in  answer  to 
the  reviewer  of  his  discourse  on  the  life  and 
character  of  George  Calvert.  Although  it  is 
unusual  to  admit  discussions  of  this  nature 
into  our  pacjes,  we  have  been  led  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  by  the  peculiar  interest  of  the 
subject,  to  depart  from  our  ordinary  course, 
that  the  pro  and  con  of  the  question  being  fully 
placed  before  the  public,  the  facts  of  our  colo- 
nial history,  so  honorable  to  Catholicity  in 
general,  and  to  our  Catholic  forefathers  in  par- 
ticular, might  stand  forth  in  prominent  tri- 
umph over  the  hostile  attempts  of  a  recent  and 
miguided  criticism.  Both  parties  having  now 
been  heard  at  len<;th,  we  can  not  consent  to 
prolong  the  discussion  in  the  Magazine.  But, 
as  the  reviewer  of  Mr.  Kennedy^s  discourse 
may  feel  himsf'lf  entitled  to  a  rejoinder  through 
the  same  medium,  and  the  latter  gentleman 
has  addressed  his  remarks  to  us,  we  consider 
ourselves  bound  to  express  some  opinion  on  the 
merits  of  the  question.  In  doing  this,  we  will 
satisfy  the  reviewer  that  we  have  duly  appre- 
ciated his  performance,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
we  will  render  a  good  service  to  Mr.  Kenne- 
dy in  saving  his  reply  from  a  more  searching 
criticism. 

Before  entering  upon  the  vindication  of  his 
discourse,  he  complains  at  length  of  the  acri- 
muny  and  acerbity  of  temper  displayed  in  the 


review.  They  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
compare  the  two  articles  will  perhaps  coiik- 
cide  with  us  in  the  opinion  that  the  reviewer 
hiis  the  advantage  in  point  of  good  temper. 
The  charge  that  his  strictures  are  sectarian 
and  polemical,  is  not  sustained  by  the  facts. 
I  The  is  laudatory  of  Catholics,  be  has  in  no 
place,  so  far  as  we  recollect,  spoken  so  8tron{[ly 
in  commendation  of  them  as  do  the  Protestant 
writers  themselves  whom  he  quotes;  and  in 
examining  the  case  of  conscience  involved  in 
taking  the  oath  of  supremacy,  he  has  con- 
sidered the  question,  not  according  to  his  and 
Calvert^s  particular  religious  sentiments,  bat 
merely  with  reference  to  the  general  oblige 
tions  of  conscience  and  honor  recognised  by 
the  Cliri.stiun  and  the  gentleman.  To  us  it  ap- 
pears that  the  review  evinces  great  forbear- 
ance on  this  point,  and  even  magnanimity,  in 
not  pressing  Mr.  Kennedy  upon  the  lax  mo- 
rality which  his  theory  impHes,  and  the  writer 
very  plainly  had  too  much  respect  for  the  on- 
tor's  moral  integrity  to  test  it  by  any  personal 
application  of  the  principles  which  he  has  set 
foith.  So  far  as  Mr.  Kennedy  himself  is  con- 
cerned, we  think  that  the  spirit  of  the  review 
was  *♦  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,"  al- 
thougti,  indeed,  the  array  of  authorities  against 
the  objectionable  passages  of  the  dlscoarse 
somewhat  resembled  the  grim  display  of  can- 
non operating  from  some  strong  fort  ag^ust  a 
fragile  bark. 
Mr.  Kennedy  has  again  attempted  to  enlist 
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apathy  in  hi«  favor,  by  showing  the 
h  be  possesses  to  express  bis  partica- 
of  history.  But  this  right  was  not 
I  by  the  reviewer ;  it  was^the  labored 
>  falsify  history  that  was  complained 
)Stitute  fanciful  conjectures  for  re- 
d  well  attested  facts.    And  surely, 

ts  the  case,  any  citizen  has  an  equal 
*ot(^st  against  the  offence  which  has 
mitted.    The  orator's  defence  of  the 

Historical  Society  is  altogether  gra- 
ar  the  reviewer  spoke  of  that  insti- 

terins  of  the  hii^hest  respect  and 
ition,  and  qtioted  largely  from  the 

of  its  first  orator  in  opposition  to 
)ed>*s  assertions,  showing  that  the 
tieman  wa^  contra vening  the  inten- 
e  society  by  substituting  his  fanciful 
ms  for  genuine  history, 
nnedy  enters  upon  his  reply  by  fur- 
summary  of  his  biography  of  Calvert, 
proceeds  to  defend  it  with  a  view  to 
eulogistic  character  of  his  discourse, 
jmmar}'  reminds  us  very  much  of  the 
n  made  by  a  tyro,  who  skipped  all 

toords:  for  he  omits  all  tne  dark 
lich  he  threw  into  his  first  portrait  of 
tiinore,  and  which  undoubtedly  re- 

him  as  selHsh,  temporizing,  and  de- 
n  other  parts  of  the  reply  he  alto- 
ides  the  point  in  question,  and  adroitly 
ther,  and  in  this  way  he  pretenrls  to 
le  objections  made  by  the  reviewer, 
actually  keeps  these  objections  en- 
of  view.  We  shall  furnish  instances 
fairness  in  the  sequel,  and  show,  par- 
on  one  occasion,  a  remarkable  con- 
between  the  assertions  of  the  dis- 
d  the  historical  evidence  adduced  in 

le  testimony  by  which  Mr.  Kennedy 
taken  to  contlrm  his  orit^itial  state- 
;ardini^  Calvert's  reliirio-is  opinions, 
s  nothing  new.  It  was  nearly  all  fur- 
the  discourse,  and  all  refuted  in  the 
Such  is  the  argument  drawn  from  the 
of  King  James  1,  which  is  again  urged 
itor,  wifh  the  only  additional  remark, 
ukeof  Buckingham's  mother  became 
c,  and  that  if  any  thing  could  induce 
0  withdraw  his  favor  from  the  son,  it 
this  circumstance.  But,  aithoui^h  it 
ippear  from  history,  nor  from  Mr.  K's 
9ns,  that  the  king  did  withdraw  his 
a  the  duke,  tbii;  event  is  produced  by 
i  another  proof  of  James*  insurmount- 
•ion  for  converts ! !  We  have  also  the 
ap  of  a  letter  from  Abbott  to  Roe, 
,ny  date  whatever,  and  which  Mr.  K. 
as  written  by  an  enemy.  This  letter, 
»  any  thing,  shows  that  Calvert  was 
'S  B  Catholic.  We  have  the  same  re- 
y  the  terms  •*  popishly  affected,"  and 
iolized  papist," — used  by  enemies, — 
was  shown  in  the  review  that  these 
ere  employed  by  the  party  opposed  to 
nish  match,"  in  order  to  render  odious 
in  conjunction  with  the  king  himself, 
;by  and  othen,  (avored  thif 
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which  had  agitated  English  politicians  for 
Rome  years,  and  caused  the  formation  of  two 
parties  as  hostile  to  each  other  as  whigs  and 
tories. 

Mr.  K.  accuses  the  reviewer  of  attaching 
undue  importance  to  the  question,  whether 
Calvert  was  originally  a  Catholic  or  only  a 
convert  to  that  faith.  But  Mr.  K.  started  that 
question  himself,  and,  although  it  would  be  of 
no  consequence  in  itself  which  were  tnie,  the 
inferences  which  Mr.  K.  draws  from  his  hy- 
pothesis implicate  Calvert^s  character  in  es- 
sential points;  hence  in  his  letter  he  declares: 
**  The  fact  we  have  been  discussing,  every  one 
will  perceive,  is  one  of  prominent  considera- 
tion in  the  tnie  historical  estimate  of  Calvert's 
character,"  and  for  this  reason  he  devotes  the 
greater  portion  of  his  present  reply  to  this 
topic.  He  has  also  disclosed  to  us  the  secret 
of  his  motive  in  attacking  the  history  of  Cal- 
vert and  Maryland,  when  he  informs  us  that 
the  several  patriotic  orations  delivered  of 
late  years  to  commemorate  the  landing  of 
the  first  settlers  of  Maryland,  and  wnirh 
ought  to  have  enlisted  the  approbation  of 
every  Marylander,  were  offensive  to  his  un- 
sectarian  taste,  because  they  made  Calvert  a 
**  religions  hero."  He  could  not  write  upon 
"this  key  note,"  and  therefore  it  was,  we 
presume,  that  he  determined  to  take  down  the 

f>ride  of  Catholics  as  the  founders  of  religious 
iberty.  The  reviewer  abstained  from  assign- 
ing any  motives  for  the  tone  of  Mr.  Kenneo^'s 
discourse,  but  he  has  himself  frankly  fur- 
nished them  in  the  above  mentioned  de- 
claration. Had  he  been,  however,  a  true 
eulogist  of  Calvert,  he  would  have  discovered 
in  the  religious  designs  of  the  English  lord 
a  subject  of  special  commendation,  inas- 
much as  the  main  object  of  Calvert  to  found 
a  colony  for  his  Catholic  brethren  did  not  pre- 
vent him  from  extending  the  hand  of  fellow- 
ship to  all  men,  and  granting  to  all  Christiana 
equal  civil  and  religious  rights.  This  is  the 
peculiar  glory  of  Calvert,  and  the  very  feature 
in  his  whole  history  which  all  other  writers 
have  considered  as  the  basis  of  his  preeminent 
claims  to  the  veneration  and  gratitude  of  mod- 
ern freemen. 

Having  alluded  to  Mr.  Kennedy's  unfair- 
ness, we'will  now  show  that  he  has  displayed 
a  wnnderful  agility  in  "escaping  an  argu- 
ment." He  stated'  in  his  discourse  that,  in 
1632,  the  date  of  the  charterof  Maryland,  our 
colonial  history  furnished  abundant  examples 
of  government  on  a  much  more  popular  basis 
than  that  of  Calvert,  and  he  infers  that  Lord  Bal- 
timore was  no  great  admirer  of  those  forms 
which  diffused  power  amongst  the  people. 
The  reviewer,  however,  proved  that  there  was 
not  one  )a;overnment  that  conferred  as.exteo- 
sive  privileges  upon  the  people  as  that  of  Ma- 
ryland, and  he  challenged  Mr.  K.  to  produce 
a  sinHe  instance  of  such  government  among 
the  abundant  examples  to  which  he  referred. 
Mr.  K.  has  not  attempted  it.  The  review 
Quoted  from  Mr.  K's  preface  to  Rob  of  the 
Bowl  his  own  declaration  in  favor  of  the  su- 
periority of  the  MarylandgovemmeDt,  in  which 
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he  8ayi  he  believes  it  **  the  most  wisel]^  planned 
and  honestly  executed  scheme  of  society 
which,  at  Utat  tra^  at  least,  was  to  be  found  in 
the  annaU  of  maji/dnd.**  Now,  instead  of  ac- 
knowleflg:ing  the  error  contained  in  the  dis- 
course, he  says :  **  I  still  repeat,  however,  that 
such  powers  do  not  accord  with  the  more 
^nerally  received  notions  of  the  pre<ent  Ume^ 
AS  to  what  constitutes  free  and  safe  govern- 
ment," and  he  affects  to  consider  the  reviewer 
as  advocating  prerogative  against  privilege, 
and  to  hold  very  dim^rent  sentiments  himself. 
If  this  be  not  an  attempt  to  escape  an  argu- 
ment, we  do  not  understand  the  phrase.  The 
question  is  not  between  the  merits  of  our  co- 
lonial government  and  those  of  the  present  time^ 
but  between  the  comparative  excellence  of 
Calvert's  government  and  the  other  legislative 
systems  of  his  own  day.  But  Mr.  Kennedy,  in 
order  to  save  himself,  has  set  aside  the  real 
question  and  enters  upon  another  which  is 
perfectly  foreign  to  the  subject.  What  would 
ne  thinkof  a  judge  upon  the  bench  who  would 
proceed  to  pass  sentence  upon  a  prisoner  for 
Highway  robbery,  when  the  only  offence 
broueht  against  him  at  the  trial,  was  assault 
and  battery  ? 

In  the  review,  Mr.  K.  was  charged  with 
quoting  a  pait  only  of  a  sentence  in  the  char- 
ter, to  sustain  his  assertions  about  Lord  Balti- 
more's attachment  to  prerogative  in  preference 
to  popular  privilege,  and  the  reviewer  gave 
the  whole  sentence  From  the  charter,  which  ac- 
tually required  the  proprietary  to  assemble  the 
people  or  their  representatives  for  the  framing 
of  laws,  and  limited  the  exercise  of  legislative 
powers  to  the  proprietary  and  people  jointly. 
It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  K.  is  far  from  ex- 
plaining satisfactorily  his  partial  and  garbled 
extract. 

The  reviewer  accused  Mr.  Kennedy  of  an 
attack  on  Fuller's  veracity,  founded  upon  the 
supposed  date  of  the  charter  for  A  valon.  Mr. 
Kennedy  denies  that  he  made  such  an  attack, 
and  he  argues  the  question  with  so  much  ani- 
mation as  to  show  that  he  considers  it  "  his 
great  point."  As  he  states  that  there  is  a  direct 
issue  of  fact  between  the  reviewer  and  him- 
self, our  respect  for  both  requires  that  we  ex- 
amine the  point  in  the  **  sharp  li^ht"  which 
Mr.  K.  professes  to  throw  upon  it.  He  de- 
clares that  **  there  is  no  tract  of  such  an  attack 
to  be  found  in  the  discourse."  And  again; 
"In  this  extract,  the  reader  will  remark  there 
is  not  a  syllable  about  the  snp|K>sed  date  of  the 
Avalon  charter."    We  shall  see. 

In  the  Discourse,  p.  18,  he  quotes  this  pas- 
sage from  Fuller:  ** During  his  being  secre- 
tary, he  had  a  patent  to  him  and  his  heirs,  to 
be  absolutus  dominus  et  proprietarius,  with 
the  royalties  of  a  count  palatine  of  the  pro- 
vince of  JvaloH,  in  Newfoundland.  Here  he 
built  a  fair  house,"  &c.  And  in  his  next 
paragraph  Mr.  K.  says:  <*the  settlement  in 
Kewlbundland  aliuded  to  in  this  extract,  was 
made  in  1621,  in  which  year,  according  to  the 
account  of  Old mixon  in  nis  British  Emnire  in 
America,  Sir  Georga  Calvert  rent  Capt  Wynne 
tbither  with  a  amali  eoloojr***  fcc^  and.  bm 


adds,  "  The  charter  or  grant,  however,  for 
this  plantation,  it  is  said,  upon  some  douttfii 
and  rather  obscure  testimony,  bears  date  of 
the  21st  year  of  the  king,  which  would  assiga 
it  to  the  year  1623,"  p.  19.  Mr.  K.  has  tbea 
endeavored  to  show  that  the  latter  date  was 
inaccurate,  and  that  the  settlement  made  by 
Capt.  Wynne,  in  1621,  was  the  settlement  of 
Avalon.  On  p.  30,  also,  he  asserts  that 
*'Ciilvert  Settled  his  colony  in  1621,  and 
that  Oldmixon  and  others  ascribe  this  settle- 
ment to  his  wish  to  provide  an  asylum  for 
persecuted  Catholics,  Sic.  The  assertjoa  of 
It  by  Oldmixon  and  those  who  have  preceded 
or  followeii  him,  demonstrates  that  they  did 
not  credit  the  story  of  the  conversion  as  gives 
by  Fuller:  for  the  author  of  the  Worthies  of 
Kngland  dates  the  conversion  three  years  later 
than  the  settlement  ofjivalon" 

'*  Doubtless,"  says  Mr.  Kennedy,  in  his  pre- 
sent letter,  •♦  the  reader  of  the  iteview,  te., 
believes  that  I  have  some  where  in  the  Dii- 
course  confounded  the  seltlement  in  1621  with 
the  date  of  the  charter,**  and  with  some  sarcas- 
tic remarks  he  quotes  himself  as  follows: 
"The  settlement  of  Newfoundland  alluded  to 
in  this  extract  (an  extract  from  Fuller  which 
had  first  been  ^iven)  was  made  in  1621,"  be. 
But  why  not  give  us  the  extract  ?  It  coatains 
the  very  ])oint  in  question ;  it  proves  for  the 
Kevicwer  and  against  Mr.  K..  that  the  latter 
did  confound  '*the  settlement  in  1621  with 
the  date  of  the  charter."  The  only  eettiemeiit 
alluded  to  in  the  extract  is  the  settlement  ^ 
jivalon,  and  Mr.  K.  attempts  to  prove  that  the 
evidence  of  its  date,  being  so  late  as  1628,  if 
*^  doubtful  and  obsaire  testiinor,y,**  and  the  re- 
viewer has  already  shown,  from  Bozman,  that 
the  evidence  of  this  being  the  true  date  is 
stronger  than  any  produced  on  the  subject. 
Yet,  asks  Mr.  K.  **  Have  I  fallen  into  the  'fal- 
lacy' of  statin*::  that  Avalon  was  dkartend 
and  settled  in  l(i21  ?'*  We  think  he  has.  For 
he  has  pronounced  the  date  of  the  charter  ia 
1023  as  doubtful :  and  Jioaton  had  no  exist- 
ence until  the  charter  created  it:  and  he  hu 
said  that  the  settlement  alluded  to  by  Fuller 
was  made  in  1621,  and  the  passage  from  that 
writer  which  Mr.  K.  has  suppressed,  in  his 
quotation  referred  to  above,  designates  "the 
province  ofjiralon**  The  settlement  of  Cap- 
tain Wynne  was  in  a  part  of  Vaughan*B  tract 
called  Cambriolor  Little  Wales,  on  the  south- 
ernmost part  of  the  Island  of  ^ewfoundllDd, 
which  had  been  patented  several  years  before, 
but  the  settlement  of  Avalon  was  made  bv 
Calvert  upon  a  grant  of  the  king  in  1628,  and 
Avalon  had  no  legal  existence  or  name  until 
the  king*s  patent  gave  it  both.  Calvert  actu- 
ally owned  the  tract  settled  by  Capt.  Wynne— 
by  purchase  from  Vaughan:  a  grant  from  the 
king  to  him,  therefore,  was  unnecessary  for 
that  portion  of  Newfoundland. — But  Aralon 
was  a  new  and  distinct  ^ant  in  1628,  and 
therefore,  when  Mr.  K.  inquires,  "hare  I 
fallen  into  the  fallacy  of  stating  that  Avalon 
was  chartered  and  settled  in  1621  ?"  we  fur- 
nish the  answer  from  his  Discourse,  p.  80: 
«•  Caivait  settled  his  coiooy  in  MewioaAdlaDd 
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in  1621/*  &c.,  and  af^in,  "the  author  of  the 
Worthies  of  Riii^land  dates  the  conversion 
three  year?  later  than  the  settlement  of 
AvALON,"  8cc.  Fuller's  date  of  thf  conver- 
tion  is  1624,  and  Avalon  did  not  exist  until 
1623.  If  the  curious  reader  will  examine  the 
review  and  the  iJiscourse,  he  will  be  at  no 
loss  to  decide  who  haa  attempted  a  "  feat  of 
mystilication.'* 

In  the  formal  argument  which  follows  Mr. 
K's  array  of  authorities  to  sustain  his  Dis- 
course, he  is  more  cruel  to  himself  than  the 
reviewer  was:  for  the  hi>torinns  whom  he 
quotes  are  unanimous  in  declarinp^  that  Cal- 
vert's design  in  settling  in  Nr-vvfoundliind  was 
tn  found  an  asylum  for  (.■utholics,  and  in  his 
Discourse,  p.  24,  lio  asserted  that  "There  is 
no  evidence  that  his  ardor  in  these  undertak- 
ings was  stimulated  by  ant/  motive  havinjj  re- 
ference to  particular  reJiu^ious  opinions!" 
And  again,  p.  30,  in  speaklMo:  of  the  settle- 
ment of  Newfoundland,  he  declared,  *•  Old- 
mizon  and  others,  amon^^st  whom  I  find  our 
own  historian  Bozman,  have  ascribed  this 
settlement  to  his  wish  to  provide  an  asylum 
for  persecuteil  Catholics,  although  /  can  not 
discover  any  warrant  for  tfii%  statement,  either 
in  the  history  of  the  times  or  in  what  is  known 
of  Calvert," — we  presume  he  has  majle  the 
discovery  since  th«.»  review  was  written — but 
he  contiriues— "  Yet  the  assertion  of  it  by 
Oldmixon  an-l  those  who  have  preceded " 
(what  historians  were  they?)  "or  ibilowcd 
him,  demonstrtitft  that  they  did  not  credit  the 
Biory  of  the  conversion  an  i^iven  by  Fuller!" 
That  is,  they  were  not  entitled  to  credit  for 
their  account  of  the  nature  and  objects  of  the 
settlements,  the  history  of  which  they  actually 
wrote,  but  they  were  excellent  authorities  for 
Mr.  K's  purpose,  because  they  never  alluded 
to  Calveri*s  conver.oion,  this  cpiestion  not  en- 
tering within  tlie  scope  of  their  works : — and 
they  are  strong  evidence  agairjst  Fuller,  whose 
biography  they  nevfr  mention, and  which  pro- 
hat>iy  they  had  never  seen.  This  may  be  good 
logic — but  we  wouhl  have  revericd  the  rea- 
soning, and  said  they  were  of  no  author- 
ity as  to  Calvert's  conversion;  because, 
with  the.  exception  of  Bozman,  they  do  not 
touch  upon  the  subji^cf .  They  profess  to  give  a 
historv  o^  the  «etiliMnents  of  i\'ewfoundlan<l. 
not  of* the  life  of  Sir  Gi-orge  Calvert.  As  this 
Avalon  question,  though  a  minor  one  with  the 
reviewer,  is  a  capital  f)oint  v^ith  Mr.  K.,  and 
has  given  him  no  small  trouble,  courtesy  per- 
haps req'iirns  us  to  examine  liis  witnesses,  an<l 
we  rejoice  for  Mr.  K's  s:\ke  that  this  task  has 
fallen  to  our  lot  ratlicr  than  the  reviewer's. 

Mr.  K.  quotes.  1st,  Oldmixon,  2d,  Douglass, 
3d,  Modern  Univ.  History.  4th,  Wynne's 
Brit.  Emp.  in  America..'5th,  Bozman,  to  prove 
that  Calvert  was  a  C:\tliolic  when  he  made  the 
fiwt  settlement  in  l«2l.  Now  the  most  de- 
lightful cirrum«tancc  in  our  task  is  that  the 
examination  ofalltliese  authorities  is  narrowed 
down  to  that  of  one — for  the  last  four  copy 
Oldmixon,  in  some  places  using  the  same 
words,  without  pretending  to  original  infor- 
mation, and  they  consequently  add  nothing  to 


the  testimony  of  that  writer.  We  shall,  there- 
fore, examine  only  the  leader  of  Mr.  K's  host. 

Oldmixon,  like  Mr.  Kennedy,  has  con- 
founded Calvert's  settlement  in  Cambriol  with 
his  settlement  of  Avalon.  He  does  not  refer 
to  the  assignment  of  Vaughan's  interest  at  all, 
and  WHS  manifestly  ignorant  of  it.  It  is  ap- 
parent that  he  had  not  seen  Vaughan's  book; 
for  what  he  mentions  of  Vaughan's  history  is 
quoted  from  Anthony  Wood.  Hestatesthat  Cal- 
vert got  the  grant  of  Avalon,  but  without  giving 
the  date  of  the  g[rant,  and  that  he  sent  Capt. 
Wynne  to  settle  it  in  1621.  It  is  now  proved 
bnd  admitted  by  Mr.  Kennedy  that  the  grant 
of  Avalon  was  not  made  until  1623,  conse- 
quently what  Oldmixon  states  of  Calvert's  per^ 
sonal  history  refers  to  the  events  connected 
with  the  settlement  of  his  province,  and  after 
he  had  withdrawn  from  the  cabinet  in  1624. 
His  work  was  published  seventy-six  years 
after  Calvert's  death,  when  the  latter  had  be- 
come conspicuous  in  history  from  the  fact  of 
his  having  founded  the  Catholic  colony  of 
Maryland.  Finding  him  thus  prominent  as  a 
Catholic,  and  also  that  when  he  first  visited 
Newfoundland  himself  it  was  to  found  an  asy- 
lum for  his  brethren  who  were  denied  freedom 
of  worship,  he  confounded  the  settlement  of 
Capt.  Wynne  with  that  of  Avalon,  and  con- 
cluded that  the  original  design  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Catholic  colony.  Bozman  quotes 
Oldmixon,  and  it  appears  that  neither  of^them 
had  seen  Fuller,  as  they  do  not  refer  to  him ; 
and  Bozman's  authorities  for  the  life  of  Calvert 
are  Belknap  and  Allen,  two  American  authors. 
Had  Bozman  read  Fuller  it  would  have  settled 
in  his  mind  the  question  of  the  conversion — a 
fact  on  which  he  speculates  without  any  pre- 
tensions  to  certainty.  The  weakness  of  quo- 
ting as  so  many  authorities  the  successive 
copyists  of  one  writer  is  too  apparent  to  re- 
quire comment.  Mr.  K.,  in  another  place» 
quotes  both  Arthur  Wilson  and  Rapin,  while 
the  latter  acknowledges  that  he  copied  his 
statement  from  the  former.  The  unfairness 
of  such  a  proceeding  on  the  part  of  Mr.  K.  is 
the  more  striking,  as  he  denies  to  the  reviewer 
the  advantage  of  support  to  Fuller  from  the 
confirmatory  statements  of  Kippis  and  other 
biogniphers  of  Calvert,  though  from  the  nature 
and  character  of  their  works  they  must  be 
presumed  to  have  investigated,  as  it  was  their 
duty  to  do,  the  prominent  facts  connected  with 
the  subjects  of  their  biography. 

Mr.  K.  complains  of  the  reviewer  for  not 
having  noticed  his  argument  that  all  the  chil- 
dren of  Calvert  of  whom  we  know  any  thing 
were  Catholics.  But  it  may  be  asked,  of  how 
many  of  the  eleven  children  of  Calvert  do  we 
know  any  thing?  Were  they  all  Catholics? 
Nothing  certain  is  known  of  their  being  so, 
and  it  is  useless  to  speculate  upon  the  suppo- 
sition that  they  were.  It  is  not  unfreanently 
the  case  that  the  same  reasons  which  lead  to 
the  cotiversion  of  a  parent  are  satisfactory  to 
convince  his  family  also.  The  conjecture  of 
Mr.  K.  that  Calvert's  wife  was  a  Catholic 
might  account  for  his  children's  being  instructed 
in  that  faith,  and  her  prayers  and  good  exam* 
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pie  may  have  led  to  h(*r  hiisband^s  conver- 
sion.  Her  profession  of  the  Catholic  religion 
may  also  have  contributed  to  the  desisrnation  of 
Calvert  as  one  <'pnpishlyatfectpd."  But  surely 
it  is  frivolous  to  use  an^iiinents  founded  upon 
conjectures  as  to  the  faith  of  Calvt-rt's  wile 
and  children,  to  disprove  the  assertions  of  his 
biographeis  as  to  his  own  conversion.  If  we 
admit  that  his  wife  and  chil<iren  were  always 
Catholics,  it  is  no  proof  that  he  was  not  a  Pro- 
testant until  ](>2-l.* 

While  iMr.  K.  has  often  evaded  the  true 
points  in  question  between  hirn  and  tlie  re- 
viewer, and  declaimed  iijion  minor  questions, 
he  has  omitted  all  notice  of  what  appt>ared  to 
us  to  bo  a  conclusive  arnjument  in  tlic  review, 
drawn  from  contempt)raneoii<  history  ;  we  al- 
lude to  the  intimacy  and  conli-iential  relations 
existing;  between  Calvert  and  Sir  Robert  Cecil, 
earl  ol  Salisbury.  The  reviewer  sliowed, 
what  indeed  every  one  conversant  with  the 
history  of  that  pefitnl  must  know,  that  Cecil 
was  the  leailerof  the  party  opposed  to  the  Ca- 
tholics, and  their  ahle.^t  and  most  implacable 
enemy:  beino:  identified  with  all  tiie  p:reat 
measures  for  their  oppression  during  tlierei»jn 
of  Elizabeth  and  that  of  James  to  the  diy  of 
his  death,  and  pronounced  by  a  contemporary 
historian  and  fellow  com  tier  as /ir/r  excclUncp 
'•  the  only  supporter  of  the  Protestant  faction." 
Mr.  K.  had  shown  in  his  Discourse  that  Cecil 
was  Calveit's  patron,  and  that  abotit  I(i06 Cal- 
vert had  '*  experienced  a  substantial  proof  of 
the  prime  minister's  friendship  in  the  jjilt  of 
an  appointment  to  the  otiice  of  under  or  |>ri- 
vate  secrclari/ to  the  minhter  himu-tf,  which  he 
held  for  several  years"  and  that  "  he  was 
broui^ht  into  the  way  of  prefermerit  anti  (iivor 
through  the  friendship  of  the  prime  minister." 
The  arti;ument  of  the  reviewer  was  that  from 
the  character  of  Cecil  and  the  excitmient  of 
the  times — beinjj  immeiliately  alter  the  dis- 
covery of  tfie  (gunpowder  plot — it  was  not  to 
be  imagined  that  he  would  have  had  a  Catho- 
lic or  a  doubtful  Piotestant  in  so  confidential 
a  post  as  that  of  his  private  secretary.  As 
Calvert  retained  the  confi.lence  of  (Veil  to  the 
last,  and  was  emjiloyed  in  the  kiiisj's  service, 
the  iniWence  that  lie  could  not  have  been  a 
Catholic  up  to  that  period  seein»'d  conrlusive. 
And  so  perhaps  Mr.  K.  thou«;:ht ;  for,  although 
he  has  collected  his  scraps  of  •* contempora- 
neous history*'  from  autiiors  who  un^te  loriif 
ajier  CalverVs  death,  he  has  silently  passed 
over  this  proof  without  any  attempt  to  answer 
it.  Of  all  the  reasoning  in  the  rr'vi*  w  fourulr  d 
on  the  hi»<tor^'  of  the  tim»'S.  to  fli'lind  Kulhir's 
statem»'nt  of  Calvert's  conversion,  we  con- 
sidered the  reference  to  his  relations  with  Cecil 
and  the  elucidation  of  the  history  of  lands 
pranted  in  Ireland  as  the  stioniji-fet  points. 
Mr.  K.  has  very  artfully  evad«<i  the  review- 
er's ari^ument  on  this  latter  point,  and  in  a 
manner  that  exhibits  his  injjenuily  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  candor. 

The  reviewer  proved  from  history  that  the 

•Frnm  the  ppiin|)ti  nf  C'nivert'*  w|f#',  niven  by  Mr. 
Kennedy  in  lii^  DiM'oiiritf,  it  Hpp<iir4  tJiat  the  died  iu 
l&ti,  iwo  yeari  before  biM  ouuverMou. 


primary  object  of  King  James  in  the  planta- 
tion of  Ireland  was  the  extirpation  of  ine  Car 
tholic  reli«cion  from  that  country,  and  that  pro- 
visions to  carry  out  this  design  werp  inserted 
in  the  patents  for  the  Irish  grants.  He  quoted 
Mr.  Kennedy's  own  extract,  which  declares 
that  the  kin;^  conferred  the  lands  in  Ireland 
upon  Calvert  as  "one  that  would  plant  and 
buihi  the  same  accordini;  to  his  late  instructions 
for  the  better  furtherance  and  ^treni^theningof 
the  said  plantation,"  and  he  asked  whether  it 
was  )>ossible  that  Calvert  could  have  been  a 
Catholic  when  he  accepted  a  jjjrant  upon  condi- 
tion ot'ffivinL^  his  active  aid  to  the  extirpation 
of  tlie  Catholic  religion  in  his  own  domain?. 
Mr.  K.  endeavors  by  a  diversion  to  "  escape 
the  ari;ument."  He  \*  *♦  un:iMe  jii»sitively  to 
say,  although  the  reviewer  a-seri*  thi-y  were, 
whi-ther  the  conditions  of  plantation  in  Long- 
ford were  the  s.ime  as  thosi*  for  the  plantation 
of  Ulster.  1  have  reason,"  he  says,  **  to  sup- 
pose they  were  not."  But  why  not  furnish  the 
reason  ?  The  question  is  sn.^ceptible  of  proof. 
**This.  however,"  continues  Mr.  K.,  *m?  not 
material."  UV  think  that  it  is  the  matenal 
point.  But  Mr.  K.  evidently  prefers  changing 
the  subject,  and  mnkini;  a  new  question. 

We  have  observed,  in  perui-in^  Mr.  K*8  effu- 
sions on  tfie  lite  of  Calvert,  That  he  evinces  a 
great  inaptitude  for  the  deci.^ion  ol  cases  inforo 
conscirnlio'.  His  last  attempt  is  not  more  felici- 
tous than  his  former  ones.  He  maiiitainstbat 
Calvert  as  a  Catholic  had  no  need  of  scrupling 
to  hold  lands  which,  it  has  been  shown,  were 
pranked  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  extirpatiajg; 
the  Catholic  faith  in  Ireland,  and  upon  condi- 
tions stipulated  in  the  errant,  that  the  holder 
should  'Make  the  oath  of  supremacy,  and  coo- 
form  in  religion."  "  But,"  says  Mr.  K., "if Cal- 
vert had  any  relii;ious  scruple  on  the  subject,  it 
would  have  shown  itsell  in  relu:«in^  to  be  made 
an  accessory,  an  aider  and  abettor  ol  the  vile 
scheme  of  plunder  by  which  the  ori<;inal  pro- 
j)rietors  were  dis|)0sses<eil."  Kovv  the  argu- 
ment of  the  reviewer  is,  that  Calvert  was  a 
Protestant  when  the  srrant  was  conferred  upon 
him,  and  Mr.  Kennedy  ha.«  stated  in  his  Dis- 
course that,  ill  1(>21,  the  date  of  the  grant,  the 
lands  ''remained  in  the  kini;*s  hands  undis- 
posed of;"  it  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  con- 
fiscation was  not  made  lor  CaUert.  The  lands 
had  become  vested  in  tlie  crown,  and  could 
not  revert  to  the  orii^inal  proprietors,  but  were 
at  the  disposal  of  the  king.  Calvert  had  re- 
ceived them  fiom  the  king  upon  the  conditions 
specilied  in  the  grant,  which  conditions  he 
could,  as  a  Protestant,  faithltilly  comply  with; 
but  when  he  became  a  Catholic  we  presume 
that  he  considered  this  no  Ioniser  possible, 
however  easy  to  '*  a  man  of  delicate  religious 
sciuph's"  Mr.  Kenneily  niay  sujipose  it  to  be. 
He,  therefore,  surrendered  tlie  lands  to  the 
king,  with  whom  they  remained  to  be  dis])0sed 
of  as  he  {deased.  Huw  then  could  Calvert  be 
considered  **  an  aider  and  abettor  of  the  vile 
scheme  of  plund<'r  by  whieh  the  original  pro- 
f)rietors  were  dispo>ifessed  :"  Mr.  K.  aliects 
t(»  consider  Calvert's  conduct  in  accepting  Ihe 
same  lands  a;;ain  as  an  absolute  gift  iu  fee  sim* 
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Ele,  inconjiistent  with  the  objections  which  we 
ave  meiitionf'd  to  his  holding  the  first  grant. 
As  we  have  already  stated,  Mr.  K's  discrimi- 
nation as  acdMuist  is  not  reryremarlcabte.  We 
can  imagine  that  a  man  who  wouM  refuse  to 
take  land  upon  the  conditions  of  swearing 
against  his  faith,  and  lending  his  aid  for  its 
extirpation  on  his  own  estate,  might  accept  an 
uncondilional  title  in  fee  simple  of  the  same 
lands.  Where  is  the  inconsi:?tency  in  this .' 
But  *<  there  is  no  disputin^^  about  tastes/' and 
we  will  leave  Mr.  K.  in  the  enjoyment  of  what 
Roger  Williams  used  to  call  the  **  sanctity  of 
conscience." 

Mr.  K.  accounts  for  the  surrender  and  the 
new  grant  in  a  way  of  his  own,  which  he 
thinks  ♦* obviously  "  correct.  He  asserts  that 
Calvert*s  "estates  in  Ireland  were  enlarged 
under  the  new  grants  of  the  manor  of  Haiti- 
more  and  that  of  Ulford."  This  fact  may  be 
obvious  to  Mr.  K.,  but  we  never  heard  of  it 
before.  And  referring  to  the  authority  fur- 
nished by  Mr.  K.  in  his  Discourse  (note,  p.  18), 
we  find  that  th#  regrant  was  of  the  iame  lands 
held  before,  with  only  a  change  of  the  tenure, 
and  with  the  erection  of  the  premises  into  the 
manor  of  Baltimore  and  the  manor  of  Ulford, 
with  the  u«ual  privileges,  but  without  mention 
of  any  enlargement  whatever. 

We  have  another  opinion  of  Mr.  K*s  on  a 
case  of  conscience,  which,  having  been  ex- 
pressed in  the  Discourse  without  receiving 
any  notice  from  the  reviewer,  is  now  rf  peated 
more  emphatically.    It  relates  to  Calvert's  ap- 

S ointment  as  a  member  of  the  privy  council. 
fr.  K.  says:  **  If  Calvert's  conscience  would 
not  allow  him  to  hold  the  post  of  secretary  of 
state,  how  did  it  serve  him  as  a  member  of  the 
privy  council  ?  The  two  oliices,  in  the  nature 
of  thfir  dutien,  are  identical.  A  secretary  of 
state  and  a  member  of  the  king's  council  were 
equally  confidential  advisers  and  actors  with 
the  king  in  his  most  delicate  state  atfairs.'^ 
Here  we  are  again  compelled  to  dili'er  with 
Mr.  Kennedy.  The  secretary  of  state  was  an 
executive  officer,  bound  to  be  al\%ays  on  duty, 
and  to  perform  many  of  the  most  important 
acts  in  the  administration  of  government— to 
conduct  diplomacy  and  correspondence  gene- 
rally ;  while  a  privy  counsellor  was  merely  an 
adviser,  when  the  kint;  chose  toask  his  opinion, 
not  bound  in  virtue  of  his  office  to  any  execu- 
tive duty  whatever.  We  believe  that  the  ap- 
pointment is  sometimes  merely  honoiary.  If 
these  opinions  are  correct,  and  they  seem  to 
be  sustained  by  Blackstone,  we  readily  under- 
stand that  a  Catholic  secretary  of  state  in  the 
reign  of  King  James,  the  head  of  the  Protest- 
ant church  of  England,  would  often  have  found 
himself  in  a  false  position,  and,  as  Fuller  says, 
would  have  been  »•  warding  to  his  trust,**  or 
would  have  "violated  his  conscience  in  dis- 
charging his  office."  But  as  privy  counsellor 
he  might  have  been  invited  to  the  council  only 
when  matters  disconnected  with  religion  were 
nnder  consideration,  and  thus  rendered  impoit- 
afit  service  to  his  sovereign  by  reason  of  his 
experience  in  business,  without  compromising 
his  faith. 


We  have  devoted  more  space  to  the  subject 
than  we  intended,  and  when  we  regard  the 
amount  of  discussion  which  Mr.  Kennedy's 
novelties  have  occasioned,  we  are  surprised, 
and  we  regret  that  he  should  have  labored  so 
much  and  to  so  little  purpose.  The  only  thing 
he  has  proved  is  that 

<*  Evfin  ilinugh  vamiuished  he  can  argue  ■Mil." 

The  fact  of  Calvert's  conversion,  we  think, 
can  be  established  without  much  research,  and 
as  Mr.  K.  has  done  injustice  to  the  author  of 
the  Worthies  ol  England,  we  will  endeavor  to 
vindicate  his  history  of  Calvert  by  some  illus- 
trations of  the  character  of  Fuller  and  his  per- 
formance, and  we  will  close  the  subject  finally 
by  a  biography  from  another  writer. 

Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Fuller,  author  of  the  Wor- 
thies of  England,  was  born  in  1608,  and  was 
educated  at  Cambridge.    At  the  age  of  twenty- 
three  he  obtained  a  fellowship  in  Sidney  col- 
lege, and  a  prebend  in  the  church  of  Salisbury. 
He  officiated  as  rector  of  a  country  parish  for 
some  time,  during  which  he  applied  himself  to 
the  completion  oi  several  works  he  had  begun 
at  Cambridge.    About   1641   he  removed  to 
London,  where  he  became  distinguished  as  a 
preacher,  and  was  chosen  lecturer  to  the  Sa- 
voy ;  he  was  a  member  of  the  convocation  that 
sat  at  Westminsterin  1640.  Havine excited  the 
displeasure  of  the  popular  party  oy  a  sermon 
preached  in  Westminster  abbey,  on  the  anni- 
versary of  the  king's  inauguration,  1642,  he 
left  London  and  joined  King  Charies  at  Ox- 
ford in  April,  1643.    His  biographer  says  that 
the  kin^  received  him  gladly,  and,  "  having 
heard  nl  his  extraordinary  abilities  in  the  pul- 
pit, was  desirous  of  knowing  them  personally, 
and,  accordingly.  Fuller  preached  before  him 
in  St.  Mary's  church."    In  the  same  year  he 
joined  the  royal  anny  as  chaplain  to  Sir  Ralph 
Hopton.   "  And  now,"  say  his  memoirs,  ••  at- 
tending the  army  from  place  to  place,  he  con- 
stantly exercised  his  duty  as  chaplain,  yet 
found  proper  intervals  for  his  beloved  studies,, 
which  he  employed  chiefly  in  making  historic 
cal  collections,  and  especially  in  gathering 
materials  tor  his  *  Worthies  of  England.*"*' 
"  While  he  was  in  progress  with  the  king's 
army,  his  business  and  study  there  was  a  kind 
of  errantry,  having  proposed  tohimself  a  more 
exact  collection  or  the  worthies  general  of 
England,  in  which  others  had  waded  before^ 
buthe  resolved  to  go  through.**    His  biogra- 
pher, in  an  account  of  his  diligent  mode  of  re- 
search, mentions  that  be  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  **learncdest  and  gravest  persons,'" 
and  that  "it  is.  incredible  what  a  numerous 
correspondence  the  Dr.  maintained  and  en- 
joyed by  this  means."    After  the  surrender  of 
the  king's  army  in  1646,  he  returned  to  Lon- 
don, .-ind  '*  was  chosen  lecturer  at  St.  Cle- 
ment's lane,  near  Lombard  street,  and  shortly 
after  removed  his  lecture  to  St.  Bride's  in 
Fleet  street."    In  1648,  he  was  presented  to 
the  perpetual  curacy  of  Waltham  abbey  in  Es- 
sex, and  **  spent  that  and  the  followingyear  be- 
twee-n  London  and  Waltham."    He  married  a 
sister  of  the  Viscount  Baltioglasse  about  1664, 
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and  &  short  time  before  the  restoration  he  was 
Teadmitted  to  his  lecture  in  tht  Savoy*  and  re- 
stored to  hh  prebend  o I  Salisbury.  ^'  He  waa 
chosen  chaplain  extraordinary  to  the  king, 
created  doctor  of  dirimty  at  Cambnd^e  by  a 
mandamus,  dated  An^ust  2^1,  IGGll,  »ni(K  nad 
he  lived  a  twelve  month  iori;jer,  would  proba* 
bly  have  been  raised  to  a  bishopric."  Hut  he 
died  on  the  Ifiih  of  August.  16fil.  "  tf  is  fune- 
ral was  attended  by  at  least  two  hundred  of 
his  brelhrf^n,  iind  a  9ermt)ti  was  preaclied  by 
Dr.  Hitrdy,  deaii  of  Roehester,  in  which  a  great 
and  nnbk-  character  was  ^utti  of  him." 

Suph  was  the  character  of  VnWei  as  we  have 
abrideed  it  from  hi?*  memoirs  in  the  London 
edition  of  his  works  iti  lS4i\,  by  P.  Austib 
Nuttall*  D.D. 

The  Worthies  of  England  was  not  piibliiihed 
until  1B02.  after  tite  death  ofthe  aiittinr.  and  it 
was  dedicated  to  Rii^i:  Charles  IL  Hip  bio- 
grapher describes  Fuller's  powers  of  tnemory 
ai  very  remarkable,  and  he  laya  :  '*  It  was 
iufliciently  known  how  steady  lif  was  in  the 
Protestant  rHi^ion  a^aiiist  the  innovation?  of 
the  Presbyterians  and  Imlependents  ■  hut  hia 
zeal  against  these  was  allayed  with  §:r^ater 
compassion  than  it  was  towanls  the  papists, 
ami  this  raised  him  up  many  advcrs-irie?  who 
charged  him  with  PuritanUm"  Fuiler  him- 
teir,  ^peiiki  ne  of  the  sources  of  h  is  informulion, 
sjaya:  *'  These  may  bt:  ruferrtfd  to  three  he  ads, 
first,  7Jrir*fff/Awj/,<;  secnivWy^  rtfrvd^  in  pti&- 
l^c  officii;  thirdly,  manwwriji/ji  in  the  ]>0iiSC9- 
sioj*  of  private  centlemen.  To  which  we  may 
add  u  fotirth.  vh.^  in^lructioiti  received  from 
the  Ktaiesl  reUHouii.  to  those  persona  whose 
litres  we  have  presented."  His  information 
from  the  la*!,  he  5ay,«,  was  obtained  *^b>'  ma- 
king my  a^htresaes  by  li-ttera  and  oltterube  to 
the  nearr&t  jfi^lalions  of  those  whose  Jives  1 
have  wrillen/*  Anil,  alter  lamenting  the  itr- 
noianceof  some  about  their  ancestors'  history ^ 
he  tays ;  "  However,  thi^  1  must  giatL^fulJy 
ConfetfS>  I  have  met  with  many  who  coukl  not, 
n*perwith  any  who  would  iiot/furnisli  rnc  with 
i  a  format  ion  herein.'* 

Wb  have  been  particii^r  in  (hoRe  points 
connected  with  Fuller^s  life  and  character, 
which  wooM  enable  us  to  judi^e  of  his  credi- 
htLity  a^  the  biof;ra)iher  of  C^iivert,  both  by 
hi4di.-tpoiiilion  to  do  justice  and  hisopportuiir- 
ties  for  accurate  information.  We  liud  then 
that  be  was  a  man  of  excellent  character  for 
virtue  and  inte^ily,  filling  an  h&norable  pbce 
in  the  church  of  bnghncU  aitd  movinjr  in  ele- 
vated fOCJety;  that  he  wai  engaged  fur  IB, 
years  in  the  preparation  of  his  work,  durto^ 
which  time  he  was  employed  in  his  nunisiry  ia, 
various  narts  of  England,  llial  he  was  with 
the  kingi  army  in  a  fK^sition  that  brought  him. 
into  communication  wtth  many  ofthe  comtiera 
and  noblemen,  some  of  whoni  must  have 
known  Sir  George  Cutvert  during  bis  I'Ukial 
employment  at  court ;  and  we  find  Fuller  rep- 
relented  to  have  been  exeeedin^ly  industriom 
in  collecting  informatioa,  travelling  about 
from  place  to  place  for  that  pirpose ;  with  an 
uu  com  tuo  n  ly  qu  i  c  k  an  d  rele  nti  v  e  me  mory  ^  and 
taking  great  painj  to  ucenun  datea  wttb  pn- 


cjsion.  We  find,  moreover,  that  he  residMi 
in  London  in  1611-2,  at  which  pehod  Cecil* 
ius  Calvert,  the  son  and  heir  of  Sir  Georg^ 
Calvert,  resided  in  that  city.  In  1(543  tbii 
noblemiin  was  with  the  king  at  Oxford,  wbere 
Fuller  theii  was.  Ceciliu^i,  our  first  proprie- 
tary, survived  his  tiathcrtbrty- three  years,  and 
had  a  house  in  Wild  street.  •  London — he  died 
in  IB? 5*  Now  FuUer  wa^  eMgag:ed  iti  prepar- 
incj  hi^  Worlhies  as  early  as  MUS,  only  II 
year^  after  the  ^ieatli  of  Sir  G'-nr^ct  Calvert, 
He  could  not  have  had  any  dithculty  in  col- 
lecting: infL>rmation  of  Calvert  from  persons 
who  had  known  lilm  personally.  But,  as  he 
himp^clf  informs  us  it  was  his  cusToro  to  inquiT« 
ofthe  nearest  relations  of  the  subjecls  of  his 
bioi^r^phy,  the  presumption  is  that  he  derived 
from  Cecilius  those  facts  in  the  Liie  of  his  fa- 
ther, which  form  the  jaroininent  incidents  in 
his  biography. t  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
a  writer  who  was  so  assiduous  a  collector 
would  have  omlttett  such  mvtunbted  authority 
as  Ct?cilius  was*  And  tie  detbres  that,  al- 
thoLi^^h  he  had  found  many  who  were  unable, 
he  had  nevet  found  one  v^ho  refused  to  furnish 
him  with  information  OJ  the  lives  ol  their  parents 
or  relations.  Cecilius  was  alKiut  28  yean  of 
a^e  when  his  father  died,  and,  being  liiti  heir, 
of  couri^e  was  in  possession  of  his  papers;  so 
thiit  there  is  no  doubt  of  his  ability  to  commu- 
nicdlc  the  most  sccurale  information  necessary 
for  a  biography  of  his  fattier, 

FQller's  sketch  of  Calvert  beara  internal  ev- 
idencie  that  he  must  have  deriveit  the  incidents 
he  mentions,  from  a  source  not  only  anthentic, 
hot  wrll  informed  as  to  particuljr?.  He  men* 
tions  the  prt*sentation  of  a  jewel  of  ^r  eat  value 
to  iluc^kii]g:ham,  and  the  return  ol  it  by  that 
no  h  Le  m  an ,  w  i  t  h  th  p  rca.so  n  s  for  brri  h .  Hem  en* 
lions  ttiecau^e  of  Catvert^s  ^ivin^  the  name  of 
Avalon  to  his  province;  hiHg:oine  Ihilher  twice 
after  Kin;^  JaniCa'  deith,  thf  name  of  the  com- 
mander iyt  the  French  licet  who  iittacketl 
the  fizfhermen,  and  the  number  of  French 
prisoners  that  CaU'crt  captured.  He  give^ 
not  only  the  date  of  Calvtrt^s  death,  but  the 
church  in  London,  and  the  precit^e  part  ofttie 
cliurch  in  which  he  lies  buri<;[| ;  ''the  chan- 
cel of  St,  Dnnsliin's  in  the  west.'*  And  the 
concluding  wonls  of  the  hioi^rapby  would  in- 
dicate that  Cecilius  was  knnwji  to  him,  and 
that  ha  esteemed  him  ;  for  he  says  Sir  George 
died,  leaving:  his  son,  the  right  honorable  Cecil 
Calvert,  now  Lord  lialtimnre,  heir  to  his  honor, 
estate  and  n^ble  disposition."  Now  in  a  bio- 
graphy so  particular  as  thi^t  i^,  whin  the  sdme 
ajulnor  states  the  most  striking  event  of  Cal- 
vert *s  life  ^  ^viog  the  date  juid  circumstajicea 
with  ajiparent  Confidence,  we  think  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  his  correctness,  Hia  wordj 
are  these : 

*  Am.  Wond  and  Dodd,  lo  itie  jirtwit  John  Lewopr. 

t  It  mny  br  nn-niwni'd  b  in  adiliiinnnl  »outrp  of  in- 
fornmtion  fnr  FulU^r,  tbnt  AnnBi  [li«t  ^1^4^  dnu^liipr 
of  riir  Geaf]ge  C/aXvorU  who  wnt  niarwd  m  WiSIJajn 
Pcaskjf't  f'fflt  n'picleil  1q  LnDdcm  iu  Iftl'J^  ai  appears 
by  ciri^innl  EeUi'ra  from  lier  and  hcf  tiu^buind ,  ind  Imoi 
Lord  Ceeiltu*,  dBird  Tondoji,  1843,  Tbrw  Mrerp 
wer«  Mliltitted  (o  Oil  Mar>la]id  ti4«ti>rical  tjouty  in 
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'*Hi8  abilities  commended  him  first  to  be 
secretary  to  Robert  Cecil,  earl  of  Salisbury, 
lord  treasurer  of  En^j^land.  Afterwards  he 
was  made  clerk  of  the  council,  and  at  last 
principal  secretary  of  state  to  King  James, 
sncceeding  Sir  Thomas  Lake  in  that  office, 
anno  1619.  Conceivingf  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham justly  instrumental  in  his  preferment, 
he  presented  him  a  jewel  of  great  value; 
which  the  duke  returned  au:ain,  not  owning 
any  activity  in  his  advancement,  whom  King 
James,  ex  m'*ro  motu,  rejecting  on  his  ability, 
designed  for  the  ])Iace.  This  place  he  dis- 
charged above  five  y»»ars;  until  he  willirjgly 
resigned  the  sam»»,  162-1,  on  this  occasion.. 
He  freely  confess«-d  himsj-lf  to  the  king  that 
he  was  then  become  a  Roman  Catholic,  so 
that  he  must  either  be  wanting;  to  his  trust,  or 
violate  his  conscience  in  discharging  his  office. 
Thia  his  intrenuity  so  highly  affected  King 
James,  that  he  continued  him  privy  counsellor 
all  his  reign  (as  appeareth  in  the  council  book) 
and  soon'aftercreateil  him  Lord  Baltimore,  of 
.Baltimore  in  Ireland.*' 

We  will  si^bjoin  a  biographical  sketch  of 
Calvert  from  Dodd,  of  whose  rare  work  Mr. 
Chalmers  thus  speaks  in  his  Biographical 
Dictionary,  vol.  xii,  p.  147. 

•'Having  had  repeated  occasion  to  consult 
it,  we  are  ready  to  acknowHeilge  our  ohliga- 
tions  for  inlbrmation  derived  from  this  history, 
which  coat  the  author  the  labor  of  thirty 
years." 

•*Gkoror  Calvert:*  born  at  KijplU  in 
the  Chapelry  of  Bolton  in  Yorkshire,  son  of 
Leonard  Calvert,  and  Alice,  daughter  of  John 
Crossland,  of  Crosshmd.  He  was  educated  in 
Trinity  College  in  OxIonI,  where  he  was  ad- 
mitted a  geiitleman  commoner,  anno  159.3, 
aeed  15:  afterwards  he  travelled  and  improved 
himself  80  much  abroad,  as  to  be  made  under 
secretary  to  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  chief  secretary 
of  state;  still  continuing  a  favorite,  as  his 
patron  rose  in  the  eye  of  his  prince.  King 
James  I  knighted  him  Sept.  29,  1617 :  and 
about  the  same  time  he  was  made  clerk  of  the 
council.  Anno  1624,  Feb  16,  he  was  created 
Lord  Baltimore  of  Longford  in  Ireland,  by  the 
name  of  Sir  George  Calvert,  of  Danhywisk  in 
Yorkshire,  knight,  and  about  that  time  bcc.ime 
a  member  of  the  Catholic  church.  He  had  aj)- 
plied  himself  to  maritime  alfairs,  and  made 
some  discoveries  in  America:  in  recompense 
whereof  he  was  made  sole  proprietor  of  a  part 
of  the  continent  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Afarylanti.  He  was  an  able  statesman;  an 
enemy  however  to  flattery,  selfishness,  and 
other  vices  too  common  among  persons  in  that 
station  of  life.  Being  made  chief  secretary 
of  state,  he  gave  great  content,  and  was  punc- 
tual in  the  office,  which  he  held  some  time 
jointly  with  Sir  Robert  Naunton,  who  com- 
monly followed  bis  advice  to  bis  great  im- 
provement. 

Lord  Baltimore  died  April  15th,  1632,  and 
lies  buried  in  St.  Dunstan*s  chancel  in  Fleet 
street.    His  works  are,  1.  Carmen  I'unebre  in 

•  Caab.  sub  aim.  161»«.  MS.  Ant.  Wood  Atbta. 
Oioa. 


D.  [Jntonura  4to.  1596;  2.  Speeches  in  parlia- 
ment; 3.  Letters  on  state  adairs;  4.  An  Ac- 
count of  Maryland ;  5.  The  Answer  from  Thos. 
Tell  Troth  on  the  practice  of  princes,  and  lam- 
entations of  the  Kirk.    London,  4to.  1642.* 


FOREIGN  INTELLIGENCE. 
England.— Cbnrersifm*.— The  Rev.  Geo. 
Dudley  Ryder,  Vicar  of  Easton,  near  Winches- 
ter, second  son  of  the  late  Dr.  Ryd»»r,  Pi otestant 
bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  has  been  re- 
ceived into  the  Catholic  church,  together  with 
his  lady  and  the  members  of  his  family,  at 
Rome.  Mr.  Ryder  was  married  to  a  near  rela- 
tive of  the  late  Mr.  Wilberforce,  and  is  also,  we 
believe,  connected  by  marriage  with  Bishop 
Wilberforce,  and  Archdeacon  Manning.  His 
conversion,  therelbre,  may  be  rejjarded  as  an 
important  one,  and  t];iat  it  attests  the  power  of 
our  holy  Faith  in  quarters  of  the  establish- 
ment hitherto  among  the  least  susceptible  of 
its  influence.  Wha^may  not  be  hoped  when 
the  son  and  near  connexions  of  Protestant 
leaders,  such  as  the  late  respected  Bishop  Ry- 
der, and  the  celebrated  champion  of  the  Anti- 
Slavery  cause,  become  witnesses  to  the  power 
of  an  exclusive  faith  and  a  dominant  church? 

To  the  editor  of  the  Tablet.— Sir— U  is  with 
much  pleasure  that  1  have  to  inform  you  of 
the  reception  into  the  church  of  Christ  of  the 
following  persons  at  St.  Servan  : — Mrs.  Major 
Browne  and  her  daughter;  Mrs.  Honsall  and 
her  four  children,  and  Mrs.  Utting  and  her 
three  children.  Bt'fore  very  long  I  trust  to 
be  enabled  to  send  you  another  list. — I  am, 
sir,  your  obedient  servant,        A  Convert. 

iRELANn.— The  beloved,  the  sanctified  Pres- 
ident of  Allhallows  is— how  shall  I  pen  the 
heart-rending  word — no  more.  The  brightest 
ornament  of  the  Irish  church,  and  in  the  early 
dawn  of  manhood,  the  lij^ht  brilliant  enough  to 
be  seen  in  far  distant  climes,  has  set  to  rise  no 
more— or  rather  to  rise  only  when  clad  with  the 
transcendent  glories  in  which  the  Master  he 
loved  and  imitated  will  not  fail  to  array  him. 
The  sainted  Father  Hand  died  here  yesterday 
evening  within  a  few  minutes  of  eight  o'clock, 
in  the  very  act  of  exhorting  the  gifted  and  re- 
spected superiors  of  this  inteiesting  establish- 
ment to  *love  one  another'- •  to  be  perfect;  * 
'diligite  alterutrum,' did  he,  with  the  apostle 
of  love,  again  and  a^ain  afi'ectingly  repeat; 
and  the  grand  incentive  to  sanctity,  *  Ambula 
coram  me,  et  eato  perfectus,'  was  the  earnest 
inculcation  of  his  dying  and  once  eloquent 
lips.  The  public  voice,  and  in  this  instance 
I  trust  *  Vox  populi  vox  Dei,'  canonizes  bis 
virtues  and  proclaims  him  a  saint. 

Puseyiim  in  /rWonrf.— The  silent,  but,  per- 
haps, steady  march  of  Puseyism  among  the 
Protestant  parsons  in  Ireland  is  not  sufficiently 
noticed.  The  controversy  concerning  the 
tendency  of  St.  Columba's  College,  at  Stock 

•  From  Dodd'$  Ckureh  History  of  England,  vol.  3, 
fhlio,  p.  46.  A  new  edition,  in  U  vols.,  of  this  work 
!•  In  the  courie  of  pubheaiion,  by  R«v.  M.  A.  Tkmsy. 
F.  E.  8.  and  P.  B  A.,  withTstuaUt  noiaa* 
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Allen,  in  the  county  of  Meath,  has  created 
considerable  interest,  and  it  is  clear  that  a  con- 
liderabie  portion  of  its  patrons,  friends,  and 
mana<;^ers  are  impregnated  with  these  '*  half- 
popery"  doctrines,  which  have  nearly  un- 
churched the  church  by  law  established. 

Singapore. — Our  holy  religion,  I  am  glad 
to  say.  is  progressing  here,  especially  among 
the  Chinese,  who  seem  inclined  to  embrace 
the  truth  where  they  know  it.  We  had,  last 
year,  7^  baptismsof  adults,  almost  alt  Chinese  ; 
and  I  hope  that  this  year  we  will  have  a  larger 
number.  They  are,  when  once  converte<l, 
our  consolation,  by  their  good  behaviour  and 
their  zeal  in  practising  our  religion  with  all 
the  regulations  of  the  church.  I  remember 
that  your  dear  departed  friend,  Captain  G., 
oflen  told  me  that  he  had  never  been  so  much 
edified  as  he  was  the  first  lime  he  saw  them 
in  the  church,  saying,  o^  rather  singing,  the 
holy  rosary;  for  they'sing  all  their  prayers. 

The  Malays,  up  to  this  time  have  not 
evinced  any  wish  to  listen  to  the  truth,  being 
all  fanatic  Mussulmans.  I  speak  of  the  gen- 
erality vt  ttie  nation. 

The  Protestants  here  are  not  so  inclined  to 
become  Catholics  as  they  are  in  England,  for 
many  reasons ;  and  the  chief  is,  that  they  are 
too  busy  about  making  money.  They  arc 
money- makintc  people,  and  such  people  sel- 
dom have  their  ears  open  to  God's  grace. 

There  is  a  new  church  in  course  of  erection 
by  the  Catholics  of  Singapore;  13,000  dollars 
have  already  been  expended  on  it,  and  2,000 
more  are  necessary  to  complete  it. 

Vienna. —  Concersions. — Madame  Hurter, 
wife  of  the  celebrated  convert,  made  her  ab- 
juration in  the  chapel  of  the  nuncio  at  Vienna 
on  the  loth  March,  and  received  confirmation 
and  VxH  holy  eucharist.  The  learned  historian 
"Ts'thus  doubly  consoled,  his  wife  and  son  hav- 
ing both  followed  his  example. — C.  Herald. 

Australia. — The  Catholic  missionaries 
appear  to  be  exceedingly  zealous  and  active 
in  this  distant  part  of  the  earth.  The  papers, 
like  those  ot  the  United  States,  hold  out  the 
strongest  assurance  of  success  in  establishing 
the  Redeemer's  church,  not  only  amongst  the 
colonists  but  the  Indian  population.  Several 
missionaries  have  lately  sailed  froui  Australia 
to  extend  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  to  the 
islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  wherever 
establishments  have  heretofore  existed  the 
truth  is  taking  deep  root,  and  great  numbers 
have  been  regenerated  in  Baptism.—  C.  2V/. 


DOMESTIC. 

Arcfidiocess  of  Baltimore. — Statement 

of  the  finances  of  the  Catholic  cathedral  church 

of  Baltimore  for  the  year  ending  May  1,  1846. 

receipts  for  tear  ending  mat  1,  IS46. 

Balance  from  last  account,     .    .    $  oil  89 

Pew  rent, 3643  86 

Sunday  collections 11 92  28 

Grave-yard 1028  00 

Legacy, 600  00 

Sa&ofPewi, 800  00 


Sinking  fund, #1278  88 

Arrears, 230  98 

Sundry  sources,    ......  88  04 


1^8824  88 
payments  for  tear  ending  may  1,  1848. 

Expenses  and  salaries #  2945  80 

•  Debt  extinguished. 
Interest, 


22S4  16 
2071  84 
841  29 
891  71 

98484  81 
340  25 

Loan  to  Calvert  liall,    . 
Taxes  and  repairs,  &c., 


t  Balance, 


98824  86 

*  Thfl  debt  of  the  Cathedral  charcb  It  at  praaeat 
837,017. 

\  Balance  i«  subject  to  a  demaad  ibr  Interaac  of 
8167,10. 

Statement  of  the  fintmces  of  Calvert  Hall  for  Uk 
year  ending  May  1,  1846. 

receipts  for  tear  ending  vat  1,  1848. 

Balance  from  last  account,    .    .     $    892  85 

790  67 

841  29 

23  25 

250  00 


Kent  of  Hall,    . 

Frocn  treasurer  of  cathedral,  . 

Sundry  sources, 

Legacy,       


92298  06 

PAYMENTS  FOR   YEAR  ENDING   MAT  1,  1846. 

Interest 9    695  87 


X  Debt  extinguished,     . 
Taxes,  fuel,  light,  &c., 


Balance  May  1,  1846, 


1221  89 
188  4S 

92104  99 
193  07 

92298  06 


\  Stnlempnt  of  stock  and  floating  debt  due 
UM  |K!r  account  rendered  and  publUbbd 
May  1,  IStri,  wa4  #19163  8) 

To  which  add  debts  since  ascertained,  13EO  67 


#13789  5« 
1921  » 


Deduct  debt  extinsuished  from  May  1, 
1845,  to  May  1,  It^, 

Present  ascertaiaed  outstanding  debt,  #  19^.66  fit 

Con^rma/ion.— The  Most  Rev.  Archbishop 
administered  the  sacrament  of  confirmation, 
on  June  7th  at  St.  Thomas,  Charles  county, 
Maryland,  to  one  hundred  and  twenty -five 
nersons ;  at  Cobneck,  on  the  9th,  to  fifty ;  at 
Newport,  on  the  11th,  to  eighty-four.  On 
Sunday,  the  14th,  the  Rt.  Rev.  I)r.  Chancbe 
confirmed  eighty-four  persons  at  St.  Patrick's 
church,  Baltimore,  and,  on  the  following  Snn- 
day,  he  conferred  the  same  rite  in  the  chapel 
of  St.  Mary's  seminary,  on  eichteen  of  the  col- 
lege students  and  one  adult.  On  the  same  day, 
the  Most  Kev.  Archbishop  confirmed  oiie  hun- 
dred and  twenty-eight  persons  at  the  cathedral. 
Youne  Catholia*  Friend  Society.— Nevr  mem- 
bers of  the  Young  Catholics'  Friend  Society 
elected  in  April:  Wm.  U.  Tiernan»  Ueniy 
Doize,  Matthew  Bennet,  M.  McConn,  Aa- 
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Junius  Tnimbo.  In  May»  Joseph  A.  Keenan, 
Lndrew  Monks,  John  Walsh.  June, Thomas 
Clark,  John  Fayne,  Frederick  Hook,  Mark 
W.  Jenkins,  Jr. 

UiocEss OK  Philadrlphia. — Deilicaiionof 
St.  Peter*s  church.  Heading. — The  new  church 
of  St.  Peter,  in  the  borough  of  Keadirjjj;,  was 
dedicated  to  Alniiijlity  Go<i  on  Sunday,  the 
24th  ultimo.  Th«*  Rt.  R«v.  Bishop  of  Cincin- 
nati preached  on  the  occasion. — Cath.  Her. 

Ordination. — On  Saturday,  in  P'mber  w»'ek, 
the  Kt.  Rev.  Mathias  Loras,  bishop  of  Du- 
buque, at  the  request  of  the  bishop  oC  this  dio- 
cpss,  ordaineti,  in  the  cathedral,  Jeremiah 
Ahurn  sub'ieacon.and  Richard  O'Connor  and 
JVlichael  Malone  priests,  ail  stUfiiMits  of  the 
theological  seminary  ot  St.  Charles  Borromeo. 

Confirmation. — Confirmation  was  adminis- 
tered by  the  bishop  of  Dubuque,  on  Trinity 
Sunday,  to  sixty  eij^hl  persons  in  the  church 
of  St.  Peter,  West  Kensinjjton. — Jh. 

Confirmation. — The  sacrament  of  confirn)a- 
tion  was  administered  on  Sunday,  14th  June, 
by  the  bishop  of  this  diocess  to  a  lartje  fium- 
ber  in  the  church  of  St.  Philip  Neri,  South- 
wark. — lb. 

DiocF.ss  OF  New  York. —  Confirmation. — 
In  St.  Patrick's  cathedral.  New  York,  the  Rt. 
Bishop  McCluskey  administered  the  sacra- 
ment of  confirmation  in  the  cathedral  on  the 
24th  of  May,  to  one  hundred  and  seventy  per- 
«ons,  several  of  whom  are  converts.  The  \  ery 
Rev.  Dr.  Spalding  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  preached 
tn  eloquent  sermon  at  the  10  o'clock  mass. — 
F,  Jour. 

81.  Man/s  church. — The  sacrament  of  con- 
firmation was  administered  in  St.  Mary's 
church,  on  Sunday  last,  at  8  o'clock  mass,  by 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Hughes,  to  about  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  persons.— 76. 

DiocEss  OF  Boston. —  Confirmation. — The 
Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Fit/patrick  administered  the 
sacrament  of  confirmation  to  two  hundred  and 
twenty-three  persons,  on  Sunday,  31st  of  May, 
in  the  Cathedral,  and  on  the  fthof  June,  he 
confirmed  one  hundred  and  twenty  persons  at 
St.  Mary's.— I^os/on  Pilot. 

DrocESS  OF  Pittsburg. — New  churches. — 
We  learn  from  tln»  Pittsbnrf;  Catlmlic  that,  on 
Tuesday,  the  10th  of  Juno,  the  corner  stone  of 
a  new  church  was  laid  at  Oreensburg.  The 
Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  O'Connor  preached  an  Knj»lish 
sermon  on  the  occasion,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Muller 
preached  in  Gorman.  The  cornerstone  of  a 
church  was  also  laid  on  the  6th  of  May,  in  In- 
diana, by  the  Very  Rev.  J.  A.  Stillinger. 

Diocess  of  Vincennks. —  Correc/w/i. — A 
correspondent  of  the  Catholic  JIdvocate.  says: 
"Through  the  mistake  of  your  correspondent 
the  notice  which  appeared  in  the  Advocate  of 
the  ordinations,  lately  held  in  Vincennes,  was 
given  erroneously — the  following  is  correct : 

At  an  ordination  held  in  the  cathedral  of 
Yincennes  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  of  the  dio- 
ccif,  OQ  Ember  Saturday,  Rev.  A.  Carius  was 


promoted  to  the  priesthood,  Rev.  Eniest  Au- 
dran  and  Edward  Poller  to  deaconship,  and 
Messrs.  Philip  O'Connell  and  Bartholomew 
Pearse  to  minor  orders.  On  Sunday,  April 
26,  Rev.  Ernest  Audran  was  ordained  priest, 
and  Rev.  Andrew  Bennet  and  John  Ryan 
deacons.  The  latter  ordination,  occurring 
during  the  diocesan  retreat,  was  one  of  the 
most  impressively  solemn  ever  celebrated  in 
the  dioct'ss.  Twenty-seven  clergymen  sur- 
rounded their  bishop  in  the  sanrluary.  and  in- 
voked with  him  the  descent  of  the  Hoh  Spirit 
on  this  new  sentinel  called  to  the  watch-tow- 
ers of  Israel.  'J'he  solemn  Gregorian  chant, 
with  which  the  pontifical  high  mass  was  cele- 
brated, has  seliiom  been  sur])assed  in  any 
church  in  America.'* 

Diocf.ss  of  CiN'ciNNATi. —  Confirmation. — 
Tfiis  sacrament  was  administered  by  the  Rt. 
Rev.  Bishop  of  the  diocess  to  filty-live  persons 
in  the  church  of  the  'Mioly  angel,"  Sandusky 
city,  on  the  feast  of  Pentecost.  Amongst 
the  number  were  several  converts,  whose  en- 
trance into  the  true  fold  createii  quite  a  sensa- 
tion in  the  denominations  they  h;ui  left.  The 
church  wa'*  blessed  on  the  occ.usion  by  the 
bishop,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  Missrs.  Mache- 
beul  and  Byrne.  In  the  chapel  of  St.  Philo- 
mena,  on  the  Sandusky  river,  there  were 
thirty-six  persons  confirmed  on  Monday,  the 
8th  of  June,  and  forty-five  at  Lower  Sandusky, 
where  a  new  church  was  dedicated. 

The  corner  stone  of  the  new  Ursuline  con- 
vent was  laid  last  week  near  Fayetteville, 
Blown  county.  It  was  an  occasion  of  great 
joy  and  gratitude  not  only  to  the  ladies  and 
puj>ils  of  the  institution,  but  to  all  classes  of  the 
population  in  that  thriving  settlement. —  C.  TeL 

Diocess  OF  RicHMO.vr.—  A'or/?;/fc.--\Ve  are 
much  indebted  to  a  highly  n^spected  corres- 
pornlent  at  Norfolk  for  the  following  interest- 
ing information.  We  shall  be  please<l  to  hear 
from  him  again. — "The  ('alholic  con«;regation 
of  Norfolk  is  not  large;  but  many  of  its  mem- 
bers are  distint;uished  for  their  piety  and  zeal. 
The  church  built  some  three  years  since  is 
much  admired  for  its  tasteful  simplicity  and 
chasteness.  Situated  on  the  borders  of  the 
Kli/abeth  river,  and  surrounded  by  its  pictur- 
esque  graveyard  and  tall  evergreens,  it  attracts 
the  pusstr-by,  and  invites  to  serious  medita- 
tion. Its  walls  are  adorned  with  several  pic- 
tures, among  them  two  of  rare  merit,  copies  of 
Guido's  crucifixion  and  Murillo's  assumption. 
The  choir  is  excelh?nt,  and  the  organ  decidedly 
the  best  in  the  city.  It  is  truly  gratifying  to 
behold  the  recollection  and  decorum  of  the 
congregati(m  during  divine  service.  The 
spiritual  retreat  conducted,  duiing  the  past 
year  by  Father  McElroy,  and  sogeijerally  and 
edifyinuly  attended  by  the  Catholics  of  Nor- 
folk, has  exerted  a  very  happy  influence  upon 
them,  and  still  produces  salutary  fruits.  The 
number  of  converts  received  into  the  church 
during  the  few  past  years  is  large.  Since 
Christmas,  fifteen  adults  have  been  adopted  by 
this  blessed  spouse  of  Jesus  Christ.  Half  of 
this  number  were  solemnly  baptized  at  Peute- 
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cost,  and  amonij  them  a  lady  seventy-five 
years  old,  formerly  a  membfir  of  the  Episcopal 
church.  Others  are  preparing  f(>r  this  happi- 
ness, and  we  df-voiitly  hope  that,  under  the 
influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  to  whom  alone 
belongs  the  honor  of  these  conversions,  many 
more,  who  now  are  aliens  from  tho  true 
church,  may  hear  the  voice  of  the  i^ood  pastor, 
and  enter  into  the  one  fold,  under  the  one 
Shepherd. 

DiocESs  OF  CiiARLESiTON. — EpUcopal  r/V 
t7««ion.— On  the  21st  May  the  I<ii;ht  Hfv.  Dr. 
Reynolds  confirmed  two  ]Kr«ori3  at  Green- 
wood, Scotland  Neck,  after  which  he  visited 
Greenville,  W.ishinijfon  and  Newberrj,  preach- 
ing several  times,  and  at  the  last  mentioned 
place  confirmini;  five  persons.  He  then  vis- 
ited Wilmington,  where  he  laid  the  corner- 
stone of  a  new  church. —  C.  Mine. 

DiocEss  OF  N.  Orlea.vs. — Sew  church. — 
On  the  10th  of  M.^y.  the  corner  stone  of  a  new 
church,  under  the  title  of  the  Annunciation, 
was  laid  at  New  Orleans,  by  tho  V.  Kev.  Abbe 
Rousselon,  assisted  by  other  cbrtiymeji.  Kev. 
Mr.  Perche  preached  on  tho  occasion. 

GiusTi.viANi  IN  Rkading.  Pa.— This  itin- 
erant scavenger  to  ••  the  American  Protestant 
Society"  has  lately  been  disi;nitini;  the  good 
people  of  Reading  with  a  lecture  on  auricular 
confession.  The  editor  ot  the  •'  links  and 
Schuylkill  Journal"  honort^d  this  libeller  with 
his  presence,  and,  though  rather  asharneil  ot 
his  coniiescension,  seems  to  luue  profited  by 
what  he  heard  of  the  disronr'^e  so  [at  as  to 
give  us  some  very  sensible  remarks  on  it?  char- 
acter. He  denounces,  with  comnn'iiiiable  sin- 
cerity, the  imputations  cast  upon  our  priest- 
hood, and  the  unworthy  innuendos  thrown  out 
against  the  ladies  of  our  chinch.  Hi:  also 
rebukes  the  perverse  citation  of  extiact'*  from 
Bishop  Kenrick's  theology,  arnl  has  hit  iiptm 
the  true  view  to  be  taken  of  all  such  unwar- 
ranted misrepri'senlations  of  tojiics  intro:liict>d 
and  discussed  by  theologians  with  the  ])iirest 
intentions.  \Vhat  would  be  thoui^ht  of  a>i«  .irn 
doctorjorvender  of  nostrums,  wIid,  to^ivenn- 
rency  and  favor  to  his  own  qii;»rk  n'liieiiies, 
should  gathei  up  all  remarks  oiliMi>ivp  to  del- 
icate cars  contained  id  th.-;  W(»rk<  i^f  leametl 
physicians,  and  use  them  as  evideiK  es  ot  the 
depravity  of  the  profession,  and  as  means  of 
supplanting  them  in  the  c«niMd«Tic<*  of  the 
public?  The  common  sense  of  the  c«»iiiinu- 
nity  would  revolt  at  such  bare-laced  aiulacity  : 
and  yet  such  a  course  would  he  in  no  way 
more  outrageous  than  that  pr.ictis»'d  by  this 
scavengerof  the  American  I*iote.sta/it  Society. 
In  the  language  of  the  editor  of  the  Keading 
paper:  »*  A  work  shouM  be  jiid^cd  by  its 
general  character  and  (haiti^n,  not  by  a  tVw 
isolated  passages,  read  out  of  their  connection, 
and  perha[)s  the  meanini:  d**stro\  ed  by  ninning 
comments.  W(!  will  su|)pose  aw  inlidtd  lec- 
turer undertakiriir  to  show  the  chaiacter  of  the 
Bible,  and  canlnlly  selectinij  liom  the  laws 
of  Moses  all  the  allusions  and  enactments  in- 
tended for  a  particular  piirftose,  culling  from 
the  writings  of  the  prophets  and  the  apostles 


all  that  is  most  unsuited  to  a  pnblic  aadieneet 
— would  it  be  a  fair  representation  of  tbe 
Scriptures.  Yet  this  book  is  placed  in  tbe 
hands  of  *  children  and  servant  girto'  —  a 
chief  cause  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  tbe 
lecturer,  with  reference  to  another  work  used 
in  the  Catholic  church,  and  in  which  it  re- 
quired some  pains  to  finr)  any  thing  objection- 
able.  Admiiable  fastidiousness  on  the  part 
of  a  peo])le  who  have  Don  Juan  and  the 
Wandering  Jew  on  their  centre  tables!'* 
'  We  are  sorry,  however,  to  find  in  an  article, 
'  otherwise  so  commendable,  some  condndingf 
remarks  to  which  we  must  take  exceptions. 
I  We  hardly  expected  from  one  whose  intelli- 
!  gence  entitles  him  to  our  sincere  respect,  a 
I  reason  for  not  admiring  our  religion  so  ill- 
I  loiinded  and  so  hurtlul  io  our  Catholic  sensi- 
bilities as  that  which  he  has  thought  fit  to 
adduce.  When  the  editor  of  the  Berks  and 
Schuylkill  Journal  says  of  our  religion  that  "it 
is  hostile  to  libeity.  and  demands  a  divided 
allegiance  not  favorable  to  true  patriotism," 
he  satisfies  us  that,  though  many  errors  of  his 
eaily  teaching  have  melted  away  before  the 
light  of  truth,  there  still  linger  about  him 
some  prejudices  which  his  good  sense  has  yet 
to  stnigicle  with  and  to  overcome.  We  did 
not  suppose  we  would  have  to  say  to  a  gen- 
tleman who  has  been  at  some  pains  to  inlorm 
himself  about  our  religion,  that  we  owe  no 
allegiance  to  the  pope — that,  if  the  united 
Ibrces  of  all  Italy  were  to  invade  our  shores, 
not  a  Catholic  could  be  found,  if  true  to  the 
principles  of  his  religion,  to  prove  recreant  to 
his  country's  bidiling,  or  to  feel  exonerated 
from  his  duty  to  lly  to  arms  for  his  coun- 
try's defence.  Spiritual  obedience  is,  how- 
ever, quite  another  matter,  and  we  have  yet 
to  learn  that  Protestants  more  than  CathoOcs 
submit  their  spiritual  conduct  to  the  control 
of  presitlen'is,  governors,  congresses,  or  legis- 
latures. A  preaclier  in  Heading  \%ill  exercise 
more  influence  t)\er  his  followers  in  aifairs  of 
religion  than  all  the  civil  authorities  of  tbe 
coiintiy  put  together;  but  no  one,  therefore, 
charges  him  or  his  flock  with  divided  allegi- 
ance ;  and,  if  the  preacher  moved  to  Constaa- 
tiiiople,  and  his  old  followers  at  home  still 
chose  to  submit  to  his  spiritual  guidance,  who 
w  ill  say  that  their  allegiance  is  divided  ?  Reli- 
gion is  an  allair  distinct  and  separate  from 
social  organization  ;  both  may  harmonixe  with 
and  assist  each  other,  though  directed  by  dif- 
ferent inlliieiice.s.  Of  what  importance  is  it 
to  a  Protectant  wheii  he  believes  his  minister 
a  true  expounder  of  n  lii^ion  whether  he  be  in 
Heading  or  in  Home?  and  if  it  be  of  uo  im- 
portance to  a  Protestant's  religion,  why  shoukt 
it  be  harped  upon  as  impaii-ing  a  Catholic's 
patriotism  ?  'I  ruth  is  the  same  every  where, 
and  adajds  itseli  to  all  manners  and  laws  not 
intrinsically  evil.  It  is  not  French,  Italian, 
j  English  or  Kgyptian.  neither  is  it  American, 
I  and  theicfore  when  Catholics,  spread  throu^- 
out  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  earth,  living 
under  nil  forms  of  government,  every  where 
sustaining  the  peculiar  civil  institutions  which 
fooler  them,— -turn  to  Rome  as  the  centre  and 
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|;iianiian  of  religious  truth,  we  can  not  see 
how  they  part,  either  openly  or  tacitly,  with 
one  iota  of  that  allegiance  which  they  owe 
their  own  country  for  its  protection  of  their 
civil  rights.  A  careful  discriininatioD  between 
•piritual  and  political  obIi<;ations  would  soon 
satisfy  the  intelligent  editor  of  the  Berks  and 
SchMylkitI  Journal  that  he  has  been  wrong 
in  his  views  on  this  subject,  and  unkind  in 
charging  Catholicity  with  being  **  not  favora- 
ble to  tnie  patriotism.*' 

Chaplaint  in  the  army. — The  New  Orleans 
Weddy  Bulletin  of  Jane  13th  contains  some 
very  just  remarks  in  regard  to  the  recent  ap- 
pointment of  Catholic  chaplains  for  the  army. 
That  the  request  for  chaplains,  however,  em- 
anated from  Gen.  Taylor  is  not  correct,  it  hav- 
ing originated  with  some  Catholic  officers  in 
the  army.  The  Bulletin,  in  its  remarks  upon 
Mexican  affairs,  alludes  to  an  "  ecclesiastical 
mission  made  to  Mexico  in  IS39  or  1840,  by 
Dr.  Rosati,  then  bishop  of  St.  Louis."     We 


nre  confident  that  Bishop  Rosati  never  visited 
Mexico,  either  in  a  public  or  private  capacity. 


He  was  entnisted  by  the  Holy  See  with  a  mis- 
sion to  Hayti,  and  visited  that  country  in  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  confided  to  him.  The 
writer  has  very  probably  mistaken  this  cir- 
cumstance for  the  mission  to  Mexico. 

Rev.  Mr.  Hewitt. — This  recent  convert 
from  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  to  Cath- 
olic truth,  has  published  a  pamphlet  at  Charles- 
ton, S.  C.,  which  contains  *'  thoughts  con- 
cerning the  theories  of  High  Churchmen  and 
Tractairians,  with  reasons  for  submitting  to 
the  authority  of  the  Holy  See."  We  hope 
soon  to  be  favored  with  its  perusal,  and  to  see 
it  widely  circulated  among  his  former  friends 
and  present  adversaries. 

The  Methodist  Protestant. — We  per- 
ceive from  this  paper  of  the  20th  June  that  it 
has  fallen  under  the  editorial  care  of  the  Rev. 
E,  Y.  Reese.  They  who  prefer  dispassionate 
argument  and  Christian  courtesy  to  intempe- 
rate abuse  and  coarse  vul<;arity  in  the  discus- 
sion of  controversial  topics,  will  not  regret 
the  change  that  has  been  made  in  the  editorial 
department. 
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nc  Bibh  ttgaintt  Protestantifim,  and  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  Catholic  faith,  ifc  By 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Shell,  with  an  Appendix, 
proving  that  the  reformed  churches  are  des- 
ntnte  of  a  lawful  ministry.  First  American 
ttereotype  edition.  Boston :  Thomas  Swee- 
ney.  12mo.  pp.  2P6. 

The  publication  of  this  work  is  h  valuable 
Mnrice  to  our  controversial  literature.  It  dis- 
eoMwe  the  disputed  points  of  religion  on  Scrip- 
taral  grounds,  and  is  thus  calculated,  if  not 
fully  to  inform  the  inquirer  upon  the  subject 
of  Catholic  truth,  to  remove  at  least  from  his 
■aiiul  that  fruitful  source  of  prejudice  which 
Um  in  the  impression  that  the  doctrines  and 

rticea  of  Catholicity  are  at  variance  with 
teachings  of  the  inspired  Word.  But 
while  it  may  usefully  serve  this  particular  pur- 
poae,  the  treatise  which  is  appended  is  better 
adapted  for  the  radical  instruction  of  those 
whose  minds  have  been  imbued  with  Protest- 
ant ideas,  by  demonstrating  the  necessity  of  a 
lawfiil  ministry,  its  existence  in  the  Catho- 
lic church,  and  the  absence  of  it  from  the  re- 
formed sects.  The  dedication  of  the  volume 
to  the  *<  Christian  Alliance  "  is,  we  think,  far 
from  being  in  good  taste. 
TU  Bcft^smd  OirW  Weekly  Catholic  Maga- 

Mkm.  Bvo.  Philadelphia.  W.J.  Cunningham. 

We  are  pleased  to  see  this  new  periodical 
Ibr  the  special  benefit  of  the  youthful  portion 
cf  the  communitjT.  We  have  received  three 
I  of  it  which  promise  well  lor  its  use- 


fulness in  the  cause  which  it  has  undertaken 
to  serve.  Each  number  embraces  eight  octavo 
pages,  at  two  cents,  and  contains  a  variety  of 
entertaining  and  instructive  matter.  We  hope 
that  this  ]ienny  magazine  for  children  will  re- 
ceive an  extensive  patronage. 
Tract  for  the  timeSy  addressed  to  both  CathoUa 

and  Protestants.     By  Spectator. 

The  author  of  this  pamphlet  has  exposed 
the  injustice  of  those  itinerant  no-popery  lec- 
turers who  are  so  assiduously  engaged  now* 
a-days  in  endeavoring  to  humbug  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  reference  to  Catholicity.  He 
alludes,  in  a  forcible  manner,  to  the  degrading 
system  pursued  by  these  imposters,  ana  to  the 
unprincipled  favor  which  the  reverend  oppo- 
nents of  the  church  frequently  extend  to  them. 
In  an  address  of  this  kind,  however,  we  deem 
it  of  the  utmost  importance  to  defend  the  cause 
of  truth  by  the  argumentum  ad  Aomtn^m,  as 
well  as  to  direct  attention  to  its  own  positive 
evidences.  The  most  striking  proof  of  injus- 
tice to  the  Catholic  church,  under  the  circum* 
stances  alluded  to  by  the  tract,  may  and  oueht 
to  be  drawn  from  the  reflection  that,  as  ra>- 
testants  would  consider  it  an  outrage  upon 
every  principle  of  honor  and  justice  to  consult 
their  declared  enemies  in  reference  to  their 
views  of  religion,  so  the  Catholic  church  has 
a  right  to  demand  that  her  principles  and  prac- 
tice be  learned  from  her  own  recognised  ex- 
ponents, and  not  from  the  declarations  of  her 
avowed  adversaries. 
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Lives  of  the  Sainh.  By  Alban  Butler.  Balti- 
more: Mftro|mlitan  press. 
We  have  ri'ceivcd  Nos.  X,  XT  and  Xlf  of 
thi?  fxcellcnt  work,  which  is  now  romplotiMl, 
to  the  i^rcut  satisi'uction  of  its  numerous  list  of 
subscribtTS. 

.fn  .ibriili^mcnt  ofMnrray^n  Flnglish  Grammar 
and  ExrrcisciyWilh  Que$tinn% ;  adapted  tu  the 
vxe  of  schoola  and  academies  ;  atao  an  .^jipcn- 
dix  contaiuinz  rules  and  ohftervntions  for  irril- 
int:  with  jieryticuiiy  and  accuracy,     liy  iM.  J. 
Kf»rni»y.     B.illiniore:  J.  Murphy,  ISmo. 
We  take  piartioular  pleasuro  in  reromiuend- 
injj  this  abriiluriu'nt  to  the  public.    The  not»'3 
and  observations'  taken  from  the  oriijinal  are 
copiou<i  and   W(>ll  selected.     In  point  of  nr- 
rant;«*HK'rit,  it  is  superior  to  any  other  abrid*;- 
ment  of  .Murray*!'  (Jrarnniar.     It  has  pxerrisi's 
prefixed  to  eiicti  chapter  and  section  throughout 
the  work,  also  to  the  rules  and  notes  of  syntax. 
Thus,  by  combinini;  the  G^ranimar  and  exer- 
cise, a  very  desirable  improvement  has  l)epn 
effected  ;  the  pu[)il,  at  every  step  of  his  pro- 
gr«»ss,  has  a  practical  illustration  of  the  princi- 
ples inculcated.     The  questions  at  the  bottom 
of  each  paa;p,  and  at  tiie  end  of  each  exerci?**, 
will  cive  an  increased  value  to  the  work,  and 
will  be  found  convenient  to  the  teacher  and 
useful  to  the  pupil.    By  thrir  arranu;omentand 
that  of  the   exercises  much  of  that  dryness 
which  scholars  usually  cxperi<'nce,  while  com- 
mitting;  to   memory  the   viU'S   and    notc^   of 
grammar,  will  be  n'moved;  the  study  will  be- 
come pl(>asin!C  and  inten>stir)i;. 

Bt'sides  enibracini;  in  a  narrow  compass  all 
that  is  important  or  cssmtial  in  the  orii^inal 
grammar  and  exercise,  this  abridjjment  con- 
tains in  its  appendix  several  additional  matters 
which  will  be  Ibund  highly  inte resting^  and 
useful  to  tlie  learner:  such  as  the  Art  of  Rea- 
soninic.  Oratory,  Elliptical  Phrases,  Popular 
Latin  Phrases,  with  a  literal  English  transla- 
tion. 

Tears  on  the  Diadem :  or  the  Crown  and  the 
Cloister:  a  Tale  of  the  White  and  Red  RoaeK. 
By  Mrs.   Anna  H.   Dorsey.  N.  York:   E. 
Duniican.  ISmo.  pp.  223. 
An  intere.<tint(  story,  and  to  the  lovers  of 
fiction  an  acceptable  publication.    It  forms  a 
number  of  the  Hume  Library. 
Constitutional  Reform,  in  a  series  of  articles 
contributed  to  the  Democratic  Review^  u/fon 
Constitutifmal  (guarantees  in  political  gov- 
ernments,  SfC.     To  which  are  addfd  two  Ld- 
ttrs  of  the  Hon.  Michael  Hoffman,  of  Sew 
York,  on  the  r€ors:ani2ation  of  the  Judiciary 
of  Neip   York ;  aho  the  Correspondence  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  on  Constitutional  Rejorm. 
Edited  by  Thomas  Prentice  Kellell.  *^x'w 
York,  142  Fulton  street. 
We  are  indebted  to  the  politeness  of  the 
editor  for  a  copy  of  the  above    pamphlet. 
The  articles  contained  in  it  seem  more  par- 
ticularly designed  to  enlighten  the  conven- 
tion now  assembled  for  the  rcvisal  and  rei'onn 
of   the  Constitution  of  the   state    of  New 
York.     They  therefore  in  some   iostances 


point  out  defects  peculiar  to  that  instrument, 
though  there  is  at  the  same  time  a  great  deal 
of  useful  information  contained  in  them  for 
all  who  would  understand  thon)Ughly  the  im- 
perfections that  exist  in  the  old  state  consti- 
tutions generally.  We  can  not,  however,  in 
a  passing  notice  of  this  pam])lilet,  attempt  to 
point  <iut  its  merits,  or  such  of  its  principles 
as  we  consider  unwise.  We  can  say,  in  all 
trutfi.  that,  in  reading  it  attentively,  we  hare 
found  mufh  to  apftrove,  and  but  little  to  con- 
demn. We  thought  we  discovered,  in  some 
)daces,  traits  of  a  partisan  character,  which 
circumstance,  had  vie  the  time  and  space, 
would  make  us  distrustful  of  the  propriety  of 
discussing  them  in  this  journal.  We  do  not 
think  that  times  of  high  party  exritement  are 
the  projier  ones  for  amending  state  constitu- 
tions, l)(  cause  there  is  alwajs^langer  that  par- 
ties, according  to  their  prepondi  ranee,  will 
seek  to  engralt  upon  them  their  empheral  doc- 
trines, and  to  give  them  a  partisan  character, 
and  will  strive  to  in.bofly  in  the  fundamental 
law  wliat  might  properly  be  entrusted  to  the 
statutory. 

There  are  some  additions  recommended  hy 
the  writer,  to  the  Constitution  of  the  state  of 
New  York,  which  have  already  been  adopted 
by  some  of  the  states,  and  should  certainly 
become  a  part  of  the  organic  law  of  every 
member  of  our  confederacy.  Is  there,  for  in- 
starjce,  any  consummation  to  be  more  devout- 
ly wished'fbr.  than  that  which  the  writer  re- 
commends, ol"  securing  the  people  in  aUfuiure 
time  against  the  improvident  use  of  public 
mon'^y  and  public  credit  ?  or  that  a  state  should 
be  accountable  in  a  suit  at  law  for  contracts 
with.and  obligations  to  individuals?  The  pro- 
tection of  the  property  of  married  women  re- 
commendecl  liy  the  writer,  and  already  secured 
to  them  by  several  states,  is  worthy  of  all  im- 
itation, and  creditablt:  to  the  wisdom  of  its  au- 
thors and  su[)porters.  Such  a  provision  is 
only  a  novelty  amonc  those  people  who  have 
the  English  law  as  the  basis  of  their  legisla- 
tion. The  civil  law,  which  our  Anglo-baxon 
fathers  adected  to  contemn  so  religiously,  his 
always  recognised  a  separate  ownership  of  tht 
wife,  of  such  property  as  Wiis  hers  in  her  own 
right,  either  belbre  or  alter  marriage,  in  our 
own  country  the  enlarged  philosophy  of  such 
men  as  Kent  and  Story  has  thrown  dowD  the 
barriers  which  the  English  common  law  wri- 
ters had  built  up  between  their  own  and  the 
civil  Uw,  and  ha^  taught  us  to  embrace  what 
is  wise  and  just  viherever  we  find  it.  Tha 
article  on  «*  Political  Patronage,**  so  far  as  it 
sets  out  its  eri7«,  is  full  of  sound  and  just  re- 
flections, and  will  receive  a  response  of  uni- 
versal appmbation  ;  but  whether  the  remtdM 
proposed  lor  these  evils  v^ill  be  received  with 
equal  unanimity  is  rather  problematical.  In 
conclusion,  we'would  advise  all  who  wish  to 
have  a  just  conception  of  what  are  considered 
defects  in  our  old  constitutions,  to  peruse  this 
pamphlet  attentively,  and  we  hazard  nothing 
in  saying  that  they  will  be  much  eDliehtened 
by  its  contents. 
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THE  ORIENTAL  CHURCHES. 


ObaenaiUms  in  the  East ;  M^  in  Egypt, 
PdUatine,  Syria,  and  Ma  Minor,  By 
Joho  P.  Durbin,  D.D.,  late  president  of 
Dickinson  college ;  author  of  *'  Obser- 
Tttions  in  Europe,"  &c.  In  two  yoI> 
umes,  12mo.  New  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers,  1845. 

I  VERY  student  in  ecclesi- 
astical history  is  familiar 
with  the  early  prosperity 
and  splendor  of  the  orien- 
tal churches.  Built  up, 
many  of  tbeniy  by  the 
apostles  themselves,  or  their  immediate 
disciples,  and  often  watered  by  their  blood, 
they  continued  to  increase  and  to  flourish 
for  centuries,  and  diflused  throughout  the 
eotire  east,  together  with  the  light  of  the 
Gospel,  the  inestimable  benefits  of  Chris- 
tiin  civil ization.  Episcopal  sees  were 
erected  in  all  the  principal  cities;  and, 
whenever  they  were  established,  there 
grew  up  around  them  those  admirable  in- 
•titutions  of  learning  and  charity  which 
have  always  followed  in  the  train  of 
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Christianity,  and  which  have  contributed 
so  powerfully  to  change  the  face  of  society. 
The  great  patriarchal  sees  of  Alexandria, 
Antioch,  Jerusalem,  and  subsequently 
that  of  Constantinople,  became  the  radi- 
ating points  of  a  new  literature  and  a  new 
civilization,  much  more  useful  and  per- 
manent, if  not  more  brilliant,  than  had 
been  those  of  the  ancient  classical  times. 

During  the  first  four  centuries,  Alexan- 
dria, the  capital  of  Egypt,  was  the  great 
commercial  emporium  of  the  east,  as  well, 
as  the  principal  seat  of  Christian  philoso- 
phy and  literature.  Founded  by  St.  Mark, 
the  favored  disciple  of  St«  Peter,  the  pa- 
triarchal see  of  this  city  was  the  first  in 
order  and  dignity  after  that  of  Rome,  the 
see  of  St.  Peter  himself.  Its  Christian 
school,  founded  early  in  the  third  century, 
had  produced  a  Clement,  a  Dionysius, 
and  an  Origen ;  and  it  had  also  numbered 
among  its  illustrious  occupants  the  glo- 
;rious  names  of  a  St.  Alexander,  a  St. 
Athanasius,  and  a  St.  Cyril. 

Next  in  point  of  rank  came  Antioch, 
the  ancient  capital  of  Syria,  the  second 
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city  of  the  east,  and  the  see  of  Peter  dur- 
ing the  first  seven  years  of  his  primacy, 
before  he  removed  it  to  Rome  under  the 
Emperor  Claudius.  Its  Christian  schools 
were  likewise  famous  throughout  Asia, 
and  exercised  a  powerful  influence  over 
theological  studies.*  The  great  Si.  John 
Chrysostom  had  been  there  trained  to  vir- 
tue and  learning,  and  for  many  years  of 
his  early  career  his  voice  had  in  this  church 
eloquently  proclaimed  the  magnificent 
beauties  and  impressive  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  while  the  sainted  Flavians  and 
other  great  and  good  men  had  successive- 
ly discharged  therein  the  office  of  patri- 
arch. The  third  of  the  oriental  sees  was 
that  of  Jerusalem,  founded  originally  by 
St.  James,  and  subsequently  illustrated 
by  the  virtues  and  learning  of  the  St.  Cy- 
rils and  the  juvenals. 

It  was  only  in  the  fourth  century  that 
Constantinople,  till  then  called  Byzanti- 
um, attained  to  the  dignity  of  even  an 
episcopal  see;  and  until  near  the  close  of 
that  century  it  was  content  to  occupy  the 
fourth  place  among  the  patriarchates  of  the 
east,  and  the  fifth  after  that  of  Rome,  ft 
was  only  by  a  bold  innovation  on  this  an- 
cient order  of  things,  first  admitted  by  the 
Greek  bishops  of  the  second  general  coun- 
cil, held  at  Constantinople  in  381,  and 
pushed  still  farther  by  those  of  the  fourth 
general  council,  held  atChalcedon  in  451, 
that  this  see  was  placed  Mecond  after  that 
of  Rome.f  The  Roman  pontiffs  and  the 
western  church,  however,  never  approved 
of  this  innovation,  which  they  viewed  as 
both  unjust  to  the  other  patriarchal  sees, 
and  fraught  with  danger  to  the  peace  of 
the  church.  The  event  has,  alas !  but  too 
Mdly  proved  the  wisdom  of  their  forecast, 

*  This  influence  beeame.milweqiiently,  ofa  dan- 
ferous  chaiacter,  from  the  growing  rationaliKtic 
spirit  which  pcrraded  its  iiivcsti^ations.  This 
remark  is,  to  a  certaio  extent,  also  true  of  the 
school  or  Alexttodria.  The  school  of  Edcssa, 
vodcrtheguidanccors^t.Ephraiin,  was  much  more 
•ncxccptiouable.  See  Newman's  **  Essaj  on  the 
DeTclopmfnt/'  &c. 

fit  muiit  be  observed  that  this  regulation  bad 
reference  only  to  ecclesiastical  rank,  and  that  the 
famous  28lh  cauon  of  the  latter  council  was  not 
sabacribed  by  one-half  of  the  biahopa,  nor  by  th« 
lefatas  of  tlie  pqpe. 


and  the  justice  of  their  forebodings! 
These  ambitious  steps  of  the  Constantino- 
politan  bishops  finally  led  to  the  Greek 
schism  with  all  its  endless  train  of  evils. 
But  before  it  took  place  tht*  see  of  Con- 
stantinople was  rendered  illustrious  by 
such  men  as  St.  Gregory  Naztanzen  and 
St.  John  Chrysostom,  to  say  nothing  of 
many  other  groat  names. 

The  other  distinguished  episcopal  sees 
of  the  east  in  the  curly  ages  of  Christian- 
ity were  those  of  Ephesus,  Smyrna,  C«- 
sarea,  and  Edessa  ;  to  say  nothing  of  the 
other  churches  mentioned  by  St.  John  in 
the  first  chapters  of  the  Apocalypse,  and 
of  those  spoken  of  by  St.  Paul  in  his  Epis- 
tles, and  by  St.  Luke  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  The  great  St.  Basil,  St.  Eph- 
raim,  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Eusebius,  the 
father  of  church  history,  and  a  host  of 
other  illustrious  writers,  shed  a  flood  of 
lightand  splendor  on  the  early  historyofthe 
oriental  churches.  Their  fame  is  confined 
to  no  country  and  to  no  nge ;  it  belong  lo 
all  generations  and  to  all  Christendom. 

We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  with 
precision  the  Christian  population  of  the 
eastern  church  in  the  fourtit  and  following 
centuries;  or  what  proportion  it  bore  to 
that  of  the  west.  That  it  was  immense 
may  he  gathered  from  the  fact,  that  the 
east  then  teemed  with  an  abundant  and 
overflowing  population,  the  vast  majority 
of  which  was  Christian.  By  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifth  century,  paganism  bad  so 
far  declined  as  to  be  almost  reckoned 
among  the  things  that  were.  A  nother  fact 
may  serve  to  give  us  some  idea  of  the 
great  extension  of  Christianity  at  that 
early  period,  and  may  also  enable  us  to 
estimate  the  relative  Christian  i^opulation 
of  the  east  and  of  the  west.  Learned 
Christian  antiquaries  inform  us  that,  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  there 
were  about  eighteen  hrmdred  lMop$  in  all 
Christendom,  of  whom  nearly  a  thousand 
belonged  to  the  eastern  church.  The 
episcopal  sees  were  then,  however,  muck 
more  limited  in  extension  than  they  are  at 
the  preieiitday,  and  therefore  muck  man 
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numerous  in  proportion  to  the  population. 
This  was  more  particularly  the  case  in  the 
nasty  and  also  in  northern  Africa.  Thus 
we  find  that  of  the  eight  hundred  bishop- 
ricks  in  the  west  about  four  hundred  wore 
in  northern  Africa  alone!  Yet  no  one 
would  surdy  pretend  to  infer  from  this 
circumstance  thai  the  Christian  population 
iu  that  small  portion  of  Africa  was  one 
hair  of  that  in  the  entire  west. 

Upon  the  whole  we  may,  perhaps, con- 
clude that,  durJncr  the  first  eight  centuries, 
the  number  of  Christians  in  the  east  and 
in  the  west  was  about  equal.  After  the 
final  conversion  of  the  northt  rn  nations, 
eflected  successively  in  the  fifih  and  fol- 
lowing centuries  to  the  tenth,  the  western 
church  acquired  an  immense  preponder- 
ance in  numlwrs;  and,  after  the  final  con- 
summation of  the  Grei  k  schism  in  (he 
eleventh  century,  this  preponderance  has 
gone  on  steadily  increasing,  until,  at  pre- 
sent, the  western  church  has  nearly /owr 
Hnus  as  many  in  number  as  the  eastern, 
including  the  Russian  church  and  all  the 
oriental  sectaries.  Ever  since  the  schism, 
the  Greek  church  has  been  steadily  de- 
clining, and  tlie  Latin  church  has  been  as 
steadily  progressing. 

But  the  glory  of  the  Greek  church  dur- 
ing the  early  ages  belongs  to  the  great 
body  of  Christians  ;  for,  during  all  that  pe- 
riod, the  eastern  and  the  western  churches 
were  united  into  the  one  Catholic  church, 
"  the  une  sheepfold  under  the  one  Shep- 
herd." Viewing  the  subject  in  this  light. 
pvery  Catholic  heart  must  exult  at  the 
former  splendor,  and  weep  over  the  pre- 
sent fnllen  and  forlorn  condition  of  the 
oriental  churr*hes.  CoulJ  the  great  and 
illustrious  bi^ihops  and  sainis  who  once 
bhed  so  brilliant  a  lustre  upon  that  portion 
of  Christendom  now  arise  from  their 
tombs,  how  sad  a  prospect  would  break 
upon  their  vision  !  Would  they  recognise 
in  the  present  desolate  and  degraded  con- 
dition of  the  oriental  Christians  any  traces 
of  that  prosperity  which  they  had  former- 
ly witnessed,  and  to  which  they  had, 
under  Providence,  so  greatly  contributed  ? 


Alas !  how  the  face  of  things  has  changeds 
The  glory  of  those  time-honored  and  il- 
lustrious sees  has  faded  for  ever.  For 
nearly  four  hundred  years  has  that  once 
chosen  portion  of  God's  inheritance  been 
groaning  under  an  oppressive  and  a  crush- 
ing Turkish  slavery ;  many  of  her  once 
flourishing  cities  blotted  out  from  the  face 
of  the  earth,  others  lying  desolate  and  in 
ruins,  and  even  those  which  remain  shorn 
of  half  their  original  splendor  f  Alas  f  for 
the  uncertainty  of  human  events .'  Alas ! 
for  those  sins  which  brought  down  so  ter- 
rible a  chastisement  of  heaven  ! 

It  is,  indeed,  a  sad  thought,  but  one  full 
of  instruction  for  us,  that  what  was  once 
the  blooming  garden  of  Christian  civiliza- 
tion has  now  become  a  dreary  waste,  a 
frightful  wilderness;  all  its  flowers  blighted,, 
all  its  fruits  plucked.  Asia  Minor,.once 
the  Eden  of  the  world,  and  the  most  re- 
freshing spot  in  Christendom,  is  now 
strewn  only  with  ruins  and  with  tombs, 
and  has  become  a  vast  necropolis,  or  rest- 
ing place  for  the  ashes  of  the  dead  !  Dr. 
Durhin  draws  the  following  graphic  pic- 
ture of  this  striking  contrast : 

"Our  road  lay  directly  over  Mount 
Pagus,  from  the  heights  of  which  we  de- 
scended by  an  ancient  paved  way,  much 
broken  up,  into  one  of  those  incomparable 
valleys  of  Asia  Minor,  which  to  the  eye 
seem  to  be  completely  shut  in  by  high, 
broken  gray  mountains,  and  yet  are  con- 
nected with  the  adjacent  valleys  by  nar- 
row extensions  between  the   mountains. 

Their  wonderful  fertility,  when 

well  cultivated,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  that,  in  ancient  times,  the  smallest  of 
them  sustained  a  city  with  its  dependent 
towns, and  each  of  the  largest  was  adorned 
with  several  cities,  some  of  which  were 
remarkable  for  population  and  wealth. 
The  names  of  most  of  these  are  preserved 
in  history,  but  the  sites  of  many  are  ut- 
terly unknown.  Indeed,  Asia  Minor  may 
be  considered  one  vast  solitude,  rendered 
exceedingly  impressive  by  the  number  of 
cemeteries  which  the  traveller  sees  every 
few  hours.  No  villages  or  towns  are  in 
sight  of  them.  No  groves  of  cypress  or 
terebinth  shade  them.  The  former  glory 
and  power  of  the  countless  millions  that 
sleep  in  them  are  indicated  by  the  frag- 
ments of  marbles^  columns,  pedestals. 
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richly  carded  capitals,  friezes,  and  sarco- 
pkMigi,  which  lie  half  covered  by  the 
tangled  thickets  of  shrubs,  viaes,  and  wild 
flowers,  on  which  the  flocks  of  ihe  wan- 
dering Turkman  occasionally  browse.  In- 
deed, all  Asia  Minor  appears  like  one  vast 
necropolis  of  the  unknown  and  forgoiten 
dead.  The  cemeteries  of  towns  at  present 
inhabited  are  usually  adorned  with  groves 
of  cverijreens :  the  cypress  is  appropriated 
to  the  Moslems,  the  terebinth,  or  common 
fir,  to  the  Arminians  and  Greeks,  but  the 
graves  of  the  Jews,  either  by  choice  or 
irom  coercion,  are  unadorned  even  by  an 
erect  stone.  Their  grave-yards  through- 
out the  east  are  naked,  stony  fields,  a 
striking  picture  of  desolation  and  dis- 
tress."* 

This  frightful  desolation  extends  to  the 
Tery  heart  of  Asia  Minor ;  to  the  banks  of 
the  Hemus,  and  to  the  once  smiling  bor-   | 
ders  of  the  Qygean  lake.    Hear  our  rev-   j 
erend  tourist :  I 

••They  (the  guides)  were  lost  for  four 
hours,  during  which  we  literally  wandered  ! 
amon^  the  tombs,  both  ancient  and  com- 
paratively modern  ;  the  former  being  the 
tumuli  of  the  old  Lydians,  the  latter,  ceme- 
teries of  the  Mohammedan  population, 
which  has  long  since  disappeared  from  the 
Sardian  plains.  No  where  did  I  feel  so 
forcibly  the  desolation  of  Asia  Minor  as 
when  I  sat  amid  the  foundations  of  Sardis, 
crossed  those  plains,  now  without  an  in- 
habitant, on  which  Cyrus,  Xerxes,  Da- 
rius, Alexander,  Antiochus,  and  the  Ro- 
man had  marshalled  their  millions  of  war- 
riors, and  decided  the  fate  of  empires,  and 
wandered  amid  those  vast  cemeteries 
which,  for  two  thousand  five  hundred 
years,  received  the  successive  generations 
of  cities  and  towns,  of  which  now  not  a 
vestige  remains."t 

This  desolation  pervades  the  entire  ex- 
tent of  the  Turkish  empire,  both  in  Asia 
and  in  Europe.  Every  where  the  popu- 
lation is  melting  away  under  the  inlluence 
of  a  ruthless  and  senseless  despotism. 
The  empire  itself  is  fast  tottering  to  its 
fall;  and  in  this  circumstance  alone  is 
found  the  principal  hope  of  the  speedy 
emancipation  and  more  brilhnnt  future  of 
the  oriental  Christians. 

*'  But  the  decrease  of  the  population," 
says  Dr.  Durbin,  *'is  the  most  marked 
symptom  of  decay.    At  first  the  decrease 

*  Vol.  ii,  p.  US  and  seqq.        t  lUd,  p.  162. 


occurred  chiefly  among  the  natire  Chris- 
tians, who  melted  away  under  the  intol- 
erable oppression  of  the  Moslems;  but  for 
the  last  two  centuries  it  has  taken  place 
amon^r  the  Moslems  themselves.  The 
travelfer  is  struck  with  astonishment  and 
filled  with  melancholy  as  he  beholds  the 
crowded  and  countless  cemeteries  amid 
vast  solitudes  where,  but  a  few  genera- 
lions  past,  flourished  populous  cities, 
towns,  and  villages;  the  turbans  on  tbe 
tombstones  testily  that  a  Mohammedan 
and  not  a  Christian  population  is  buried 
there.  So  I  found  it  evi^ry  where  in  Pal- 
estine. Syria,  and  Asia  Minor,  and  so  Mr. 
Walsh  describes  it  for  a  distance  of  three 
hundred  miles  from  the  capital,  through 
Roumolia  to  the  1)anul>e,  naturally  cot 
of  the  most  fertile  portions  of  the  earth."* 

Captain  Frankland,  another  tourist,  to 
whose  testimony  he  appeals,  furnishes  the 
following  sad  account  of  that  once  flour- 
ishing portion  of  the  Turkish  empire : 

*•  From  the  banks  of  the  Danube  to  the 
shores  of  the  Propontis,  the  traveller  will 
see  fertile  provinces  lying  waste,  well  in- 
habited cities  of  the  dead  (cemeteries^,  buc 
desolate  and  ruined  abodes  of  the  living. 
He  will  see  the  remains  of  the  arts,  and 
the  civilization  of  a  former  and  a  better 
age,  and  but  few  marks  of  the  present  era, 
save  such  as  denote  barbarism  and  decay. 
The  few  towns  that  he  will  meet  with  m 
his  long  and  dreary  journey  are  rapidly 
falling  into  ruin,  and  the  only  road  now 
existing,  and  which  can  put  in  any  claim 
TO  such  an  appellation,  is  either  of  the 
Roman  age,  or  that  of  the  great  Sultan 
Sol y man ;  but  even  this  pavemcni  is 
almost  worse  than  nothing.  Wherever 
the  Osmanli  has  trod, devastation  and  ruin 
mark  his  steps,  civilization  and  the  arts 
have  flt^d,  and  made  room  for  barbarism, 
and  the  silence  of  ihv.  desert  and  the  tomb. 
*  Where  the  sultan's  horse  has  trod,  there 
grows  no  grass.'  is  a  Turkish  proverb, 
and  a  fatal  trulh."t 

Dr.  Durbin  thus  sums  up  his  remarks 
on  this  subject: 

"The  extent  of  this  decay  of  population 
can  not  Ix^  accurately  ascertained,  as  no 
census  is  ever  taken.  The  various  coun- 
tries comprising  the  empire  possess  natu- 
ral capabilities  sufficient  to  support  the 
declarations  of  history  that  they  teemed 
with  population  at  the  time  of  their  first 
subjection  to  the  Mohammedan  power. 
Comparing  their  condition  now  with  what 

•  Ibid  pp.  259-60.  f  Ibid.  p.  26^. 
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it  was  then,  we  8haU  not  exaj^rate  the 
decreaite  of  population  when  wo  say  that 
THREE- FornTiis  of  it  have  disappeared, 
and  the  proijress  of  decay  is  iiicreasin? 
rather  than  diminishin?.  Il  'i»  impossible 
to  approximate  with  certainty  the  present 
population  of  Turkey.  Ueid  says  that  in 
ihesewnteenlh  rentiiry  il  was  ahtua  Ibriy- 
onc  million"*;  '  hut  at  the  preseiii  day.  it 
i«  a  matter  of'douhi  if  the  Turkish  srepire 
dc  facto  sways  over  eiijht  milli()ns  of  peo- 
ple.' (.'.  B.  Klhotl  estimates  the  present 
popuintion  at abcnit  twenty  millions, and  the 
natural  rapacity  of  the  country  sufficient  to 
sustain  four  times  twenty  miUions.  Amid 
ihe-^e  con  ffirtins^  estimates,  one  pointstands 
forth  undisputed,  the  rapid  and  increas- 
ing decay  of  the  Mohammedan  empire."* 

In  spile  of  the  long  continued  and  <rrind- 
ing  oppressions  of  the  Turks,  the  Chris- 
tians, even  at  this  day,  constitute  convsid- 
erably  more  than  one-fourtm  of  the  en- 
tire population  of  the  empire.  This  is, 
indeed,  a  consoling  fact,  and  one  that 
speaks  favorably  of  the  perseverance  of 
the  C-hristians  there  in  the  midst  of  trials 
which  have  seldom  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
any  other  l>ody  of  men,  whether  political 
or  religious.  It  shows  at  least  the  utter 
powerlessness  of  persecution  ;  if  it  does 
not  even  lead  us  to  hoj)e,  that  I^^>vidence 
has  yet  in  store  some  great  blessing  for 
the  oriental  churches,  anil  some  high 
mission  for  them  to  accom}>li^h. 

"  It  is  strange."  says  Hr.  1  )urbin.  "  that 
the  western  churrlies  shoul'I  In-  aroused 
by  the  more  recent  results  of  il»e  nsearches 
of  enterprising  and  iniejlij^'i-nl  travellers, 
who  have  established  the  (act,  that  more 
than  one- fourth  of  the  people  of  the  Turk- 
ish empire  are  professed  and  steadfast 
Christians.  Hassel  fH'is  down  the  Mo- 
hammedan population  of  all  Asia  at  sev- 
enty millions,  and  the  ("Christian  nl  seven- 
teen millions.  But  if  we  conline  the 
Comparison  to  the  Turkish  empire,  it  will 
be  much  more  favorable  to  the  Christians. 
Mr.  Souihgate  estimates  the  d'hri-stian 
population  of  Turkey  and  Abyssinia  at 
fifteen  millions,  more  than  one-fourth  of 
the  whole;  and  ii'  the  comparison  were 
confined  to  Turkey  in  ICurono  and  Asia, 
the  Christian  population  would  amount  to 
perhaps  one-third:  it  would  certainly,  if 
the  l^Iouins  be  excluded,  and  the  com- 
parison limited  to  those  who  dwell  in  pei^ 

•Ibid.  pp.  261-2. 
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manent  habitations.  Turkey  in  Europe 
has  a  population  of  about  seven  millions, 
of  which  four  millions  are  Christians. 
The  Westminster  Review,  for  January, 
1811,  estimates  the  Christian  population 
of  Syria  at  one-third  of  the  whole."* 

The  interest  of  this  fticl  is  gn?atly 
enhanced  by  the  circumstance,  that  the 
Christian  population  isdistributed  through- 
out the  whole  empire,  chieHy  in  the  largest 
cities  and  at  the  most  favorable  and  com- 
manding points,  where  their  influence  is 
most  likely  to  be  felt;  and  also  by  the 
additional  fact  that  they  are,  in  general, 
the  most  intelligent  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion. The  Armenians,  in  particular,  are 
the  great  merchants  and  bankers  of  the 
east.  Add  to  this,  that  each  Christian 
nation  has  a  separate  organization  of  its 
own,  and  is  ruled  by  its  own  patriarchy 
and  that  all  those  in  communion  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  church — a  large  body 
as  we  shall  soon  see — are  moreover  un- 
der the  special  protection  of  France  or  of 
some  other  European  Catholic  power ; 
and  we  may  then  be  prepared  to  estimate 
the  importance  of  the  Christian  population 
in  the  Turkish  empire,  and  the  weight  it 
must  necessarily  have  hereafter  in  decid- 
ing even  the  political  destinies  of  the  east. 

While  the  Moslem  power  is  daily  de- 
clining, that  of  the  (Christians  is  consUiutly 
on  the  increase;  and  the  day,  we  hope,  is  not 
far  distant,  when  this  haughty  power  shall 
be  laid  in  the  dust,  and  Christianity  shall 
resume  its  ancient  empire  in  western  Asia. 
Fondly  do  we  trust  that  God  may  hasten 
the  coming  of  this  happy  day,  the  earlier 
dawn  of  which  hath  already  appeared  in 
the  east.  Fervently  do  we  hope  and  pray 
that  the  cruel  captivity  of  the  oriental 
churches  may  at  length  cease;  that  they 
may  again  sit  down  with  us  in  peace  in 
the  house  of  our  Lord,  in  the  unity  of 
faith  and  of  love;  and  that  the  church 
may  again  have  the  consolation  of  wit- 
nessing— what  she  beheld  during  the  first 
eight  centuries — ^the  union  of  the  east  and 
west  in  the  same  faith,  in  the  same  worship, 
and  under  the  same  spiritual  government 
•Ibid.  p.  276. 
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How  is  this  result  to  be  secured  ?  And 
IS  there  any  reasonable  hope  that  it  will 
ever  he  realized  ?  More  unlikely  revolu- 
tions have  often  occurred  in  history  ;  and 
we  know,  that  since  the  final  consumma- 
uon  of  the  Greek  schism,  a  reunion  of  the 
churches  was  temporarily  eirect(>d  at  two 
different  periods,  once  in  the  thirteenth, 
and  once  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Why 
should  it  not  lake  place  again,  and  under 
more  favorable  auspices  i  Has  not  the 
( vrcek  church  been  scourged  Ions:  enough 
fjr  jts  pride  and  disobedience  7  Should  it 
not  at  length  feel  **  humbled  undtT  the 
powerful  hand  of  God  ?"  After  having 
been  so  long  chastised,  should  it  not  finally 
learn  wisdom,  and  return  to  the  lK>som  of 
unity  ? 

There  is  no  doubt,  that  the  forlorn  con- 
dition of  the  Greek  church  for  many  cen- 
turies past  is  an  effect  of  a  divine  retribu- 
tive justice.  The  Greeks  had  ever  been 
proud,  disputatious,  cavilling,  and  in- 
nubordinate.  Nearly  ail  the  heresies  which 
troubled  the  repose  of  the  primitive  church 
iiriginaled  amongst  them,  and  were  con- 
demned by  councils  convened  within  their 
borders.  And  the  worhl  feature  in  their 
relii^ious  errors  wus  this,  that,  though 
generally  of  a  speculative  character,  they 
were  aimed  at  iIk*  very  foundations  of 
t^'hristianity — at  the  doctrines  of  the  Trin- 
ity and  of  tlie  incarnation.  Hut  the  great 
reason  of  the  signal  chastisement  inflicted 
on  them  is  found  in  the  towerinof  pride 
and  iimbition  of  the  patriarchs  of  Constan- 
tinople. They  could  not  brook  the  pri- 
macy of  the  Roman  see,  which,  neverthe- 
less, the  Greek  church  had  acknowledged 
for  centuries ;  and  God  gave  ihcia  up  to 
a  reprobate  sense,  and  made  them  the 
'  slaves  of  the  Grand  Turk.  They  escaped 
from  an  imaginary,  and  fell  into  a  real 
Ixmdagc.  Their  example  is  a  striking 
commentary  on  the  divine  declarations, 
*'  pride  goeth  before  a  fall,"  and  "  every 
one  that  exalleth  himself  shall  be  hum- 
bled." 

Two  facts  at  least  are  undeniable ; — all 
liislory  proclaims  their  truth :  the  Greek 


church  prospered  so  long  as  it  was  in 
communion  with  Rome;  it  has uonstantly 
declined  since  the  date  of  its  si*paration 
from  Rome.  God  blessed  it  while  it  w&« 
connected  with  that  rock  upon  which 
Christ  built  his  church;  his  malediction 
has  lain  heavily  upon  it  ev(;r  since  it  wa4 
riven  by  sehisin  from  that  roek.  It  is  now 
like  a  brunch  lorn  from  the  living  vine: 
deprived  of  the  vital  sap,  it  has  withered 
and  died.  (Christ  never  prctinised  his  grace 
or  blessing  to  any  hut  those  who  were 
humble,  who  heard  the  church,  and  who 
walked  in  unity  and  charity.  The  signal 
punishment  of  the  Greek  church  is  an 
impressive  commentary  on  thi:3  great 
truth. 

Kvery  one  must  b<»  forcibly  struck  by 
the  fact,  that,  while  all  the  once  flourish- 
ing and  famous  episcopal  sees  of  the  ea»t 
are  either  entirely  blotted  out  ofexisienci', 
or  are  dratrgint;  out  a  miserable  life  in 
bondarre  and  darkness;  while  Antioeh 
and  Kphesus  have  disappeared,  and  Alex- 
andria, Smyrna,  and  Constnniinople  are 
covered  with  thr»  pall  of  deaili  ;  Ruaie, 
though  time  and  revolution  have  dt^k 
more  severely  with  her  thsiii  wiih  iiny 
other  ciiy  in  the  world,  still  i.'  iniins.  th^ 
same  llourihhins,  viijuruus,  and  '•  eurnal" 
city — iIh'  only  one  of  the  aposifdical 
church's  wliitii  has  preserved  its  succes- 
sion unbrok'ii,  and  which  can  carry  us 
back  to  the  days  when  llu*  apostles  re- 
ceived their  coullnis^i(in  i'roni  the  lijis  of 
the  blessed  Jis»us.  llow  explain  this 
singular  phenomenon,  but  by  tlie  princi- 
ples indicated  above?  Is  noi  the  perina- ' 
nency  of  Rome,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances, a  most  palpable  fulfilment  of 
Christ's  prediction  addressed  to  St.  Peter  i 
'•  Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I  will 
build  my  church,  ami  the  gates  of  iiell 

SHALL   NOT   PREVAIL    AGAINST   IT?"       It  is 

impossible  to  explain  it  in  any  other  way, 
unless  we  virtually  deny  an  all- ruling 
Providence,  and  ascribe  all  the  great  re- 
sults of  history  to  a  mere  blind  chance  or 
fatahty. 
That  the  Greek  church  is  reduced  to  a 
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State  of  great  ignorance  and  degradation, 
there  is  no  doubt.  Dr.  Durbin  bears  evi- 
dence to  the  fact  in  many  passages  of  his 
interesting  "  Obsprvations."  We  must 
content  ourselves  wiih  tho  following: 

"  The  power  of  ibo  priestliooil  over  the 
}>eople  in  the  orit^ntal  ch«roht\s  is  incredi- 
f»le,  and  it  is  often  exerciseil  in  ihe  inoj>i 
rigorous  manner,  particularly  among  the 
Orepks,  whose  cAv.r^y  exact  oppn'ssive 
fV?es  for  the  performance  of  ev^ry  religious 
bcfrvice — for  marriages,  funerals,  and  I  he 
aiacraments — all  of  which  are  matters  of 
liartrr,  and  are  paid  for  according  to  the 
wealth  of  the  party  served.  \o  prepara- 
lion  is  required  for  cntramte  into  the  holy 
office  of  the  ministry  :  and  there  are  no 
schools  for  the  prophets,  in  which  they 
may  obtain  some  knowledge  of  divine 
things  Iwfore  they  enter  upon  the  service 
of  the  altar.  This  deplorable  slate  of  ihe 
oriental  communions  is  not  a  matter  of 
<kUrprise  when  we  reujember  their  long 
nichl  of  darkness,  and  the  oppression 
under  which  they  have  been  subjected."* 

Their  separation  from  Home,  we  sin- 
cerely believe,  has  had  at  hast  as  mur-h 
to  do  with  their  present  corruptions  as  ihe 
long  night  of  darkness  and  servitude  in 
which  they  have  been  involved.  Another 
ranse  of  it  is  the  marriage  of  the  clergy, 
more  or  less  in  use  among  them.  A 
married  clergy  can  not  b(?  expected  to  be 
so  much  separated  from  the  world,  so 
much  addicted  to  study,  or  .^o  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  religion,  as  one  that  is 
single ;  and  no  one  can  travel  in  the  east 
without  being  forcibly  impressed  with  the 
diiferencPf  in  all  those  respects,  between 
that  portion  of  the  Greek  clergy  which 
leads  a  single  life,  and  that  which  is  in- 
volved in  the  troubles  and  solicitude  at- 
tendant on  providing  for  a  family.  Dr. 
Durbin  is,  however,  not  correct  in  stat- 
ing, without  any  qualifications,  that  the 
'*  Greeks  reject  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy :" 
for  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  they  continue 
to  prize  celibacy  as  a  state  more  perfect 
than  that  of  matrimony,  whenever  it  is 
embraced  through  those  religious  motives 
indicated  by  St,  Paul.f  This  is  apparent 
from  the  fact  that  they  universally  require 

*  Vol.  ii,  pp.  384-6.      *  1  Coriiithiaaij  ch.  vil. 


their  monks  and  bishops  to  be  celibitaries, 
that  no  priest  is  allowed  to  marry  after 
ordination,  and  that  no  one  is  admitted  to 
orders  who  has  been  mariied  more  than 
once,  or  who.  in  the  language  of  St.  Paul, 
to  whom  this  discipline  is  ascribed,  has 
been  the  husband  of  more  than  **  one 
!  wife."  Dr.  Durbin  should  have  staled 
I  these  well  known  features  in  the  oriental 
discipline  in  regard  to  celibacy. 

He,  however,  bears  wilhng  testimony 
to  anoiher  most  remarkable  fact,  that  all 
the  Greek  churches,  no  mailer  how  much 
separated  from  each  other  by  sectional 
feelings  and  sectarian  prejudices,  unani- 
mously agree  with  one  anoiher,  and  with 
the  Roman  Catholic  church,  in  almost  all 
those  distinctive  points  of  doctrine  and  diif- 
I  cipline  in  which  Protestants  diller  from 
i  us.  Here  is  his  evidence. 
i  "  To  the  Protestant  Christian  there  ap- 
I  pears  a  wide  spread  blight  upon  liiis  fair 
field  of  missionary  hope  and  enterprise  in 
the  almost  universal  corrupti«)n  of  all  the 
oriental  conmiunions.  It  is  not  to  be  de- 
nied, that  in  all  essential  points  of  doc- 
trine and  order,  the  Greek,  the  Arminian, 
the  Syrian,  and  the  Nf>torian  churches 
agree  substantially  with  the  Uoman  (yath- 
olics  of  Europe.  Some  of  ilie  points  of 
dilference  regard  matters  of  discipline,  as  • 
the  supremacy  of  tin-  popi*,*  and  the  celi- 
bacy ol'  the  clergy,  both  of  whicii  the  ori- 
ental churcliesf  Meadiasily  reject ;  others 
are  speculative,  as,  for  in>iance,  the  doc- 
trine of  th**  Greek  church  with  respect  to 
the  procession  of  the  Holy  (.ihost  from  the 
Father  only,  and  not  from  the  Father  and 
the  Son;  and  that  of  the  Syrians  and  Nes- 
torians,  who  are  Mtiuophy sites,  (!)  hold- 
ing thai  ihere  is  but  one  nature  in  (jhrist. 
But  in  all  essential  elements  of  church 
government  and  doctrine,  they  agree  with 
the  Roman  CatJiolics  of  Eurofie.  They 
believe  in  the  three  separate  orders  of  ihe 
ministry,  regularly  derived,  by  unbroken 
succession,  from  ihe  apostles;  and  each 
principal  church  has  its  patriarch,  which 
(who?)  bears  nearly  the  same  relation  to 
it  thai  the  pope  does  to  the  Latin  church. 
They  believe  in  the  seven  sacraments,  and 

*  Thin  is  a  doctrina,  and  not  a  mere  miitter  of 
dJHcipliiic. 

1 11(7  moanji,  of  eonrw,  those  oriental  churchei 
which  arc  not  in  communion  with  Rome,  aiul»  ia 
a  note,  he  exceptv  (he  Marfjnites.  He  mi)|;ht 
hare  exce|i(e(i  large  bodies  of  Christians  in  almost 
alt  the  other  branchei  of  the  oriculal  church. 
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in  the  same  sense  ihat  the  Romanists  (!) 
do!"* 

In  proof  of  all  this,  he  furnishes  usf 
with  a  literal  translation  from  a  portion  of 
the  catechism  now  used  by  the  Armonian 
churches;  which  translation  was  made 
out  by  one  of  the  American  Protestant 
missionaries.  While  we  praise  his  can- 
dor in  thus  stating^  a  fact  which  is  noto- 
rious to  all  persons  of  any  information, 
but  which  has  nevertheless  been  denied 
by  the  ignorant  and  superficial,  we  can 
not  but  smile  at  his  singular  carelessness 
or  ignorance  in  setting  down  the  Nestori- 
ans  as  "  Monophysitcs  holding  that  there 
is  but  one  nature  in  Christ."  He  proba- 
bly meant  the  Eutychians,  or  Jacobites; 
for  the  Nestorians  not  only  hold  the  pre- 
cise contrary  of  this  doctrine,  but  they 
even  go  farther,  and  maintain  that  there  are 
Uco  distinct  persons  in  Christ,  the  one 
human,  and  the  other  divine.  Every 
child  who  has  glanced  at  church  history 
is  acquainted  with  this  fact;  and  we  are 
astonished  that  it  escaped  a  Methodist 
doctor  of  divinity. 

The  oriental  churches  agree  with  us,  not 
only  in  doctrine,  but  aL<o  in  many  of  those 
religious  observances  which  are  most  ob- 
noxious to  Protestants.  Dr.  Durbin  also 
attests  this,  though  in  his  testimony  he 
indulges  in  the  usual  ignorant,  self-suni- 
cient  and  slanderous  cant,  which  Protest- 
ant preachers  consider  it  their  special  pri- 
vilege to  employ  whenever  they  speak  of 
what  they  are  pleased  to  designate  by  the 
vulgar  nicknames  of  popery  and  Romatir- 
ism.     He  says : 

"Nor  is  the  worship  of  the  oriental 
churches  freer  from  corruptions  than  iliat 
of  the  Roman  Catholic.  They  worship 
pictures  and  the  cross,  as  do  the  Latins, 
and  pay  a  more  constant  and  ardent  devo- 
tion than  the  Catholics  to  the  Panuiria  or 
'  Holy  Virgin,  mother  of  God.'  Their 
reverence  for  saints  is  as  profound,  and 
their  invocation  of  them  as  frequent,  as 
among  the  Roman  Catholics.  Their  pub- 
lic services  consist  almost  entirely  in 
daily  matins,  mass,  and  vespers;  and 
when  the  host  (or  bread  and  wine  after 
*  Ibid.  pp.  281-3.  tibid. 


consecration)  is  carried  among  the  people* 
they  fall  down  and  worship  it  with  a 
grossersupersiilion  than  even  theLaiins.''* 

His  feelings  were  often  shocked  by  ex- 
hibitions of  public  worship  marked  by  all 
these  objectionable  trails;  and  from  the 
tenor  of  his  remarks  interspersed  through* 
out  his  work,  we  are  inclined  to  infer  that 
he  considers  the  oriental  communions 
more  objectionable  and  "corrupt"  than 
the  Roman  Catholic  itself,  and  that  he 
would  prefer  the  latter  to  the  former. 
Nor  is  he  the  only  Protestant  traveller 
who  has  come  to  this  conclusion.  If  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  be  corrupt  and 
I  erroneous  in  these  things,  then  is  the 
I  Greek  church  also,  and  to  a  much  greater 
extent ;  and  the  conclusion  is  irresistible, 
that  Christ  permitted  his  whole  church, 
both  east  and  west,  to  so  to  ruin  and  to 
apostatize  from  him  for  many  long  centu- 
ries, though  he  had  pledged  his  solemn 
word  "  that  the  gates  of  hell  should  net 
prevail  against  it;"  and  though  he  bad 
positively  commanded  all  "  to  hear  it,'* 
und<>r  the  awful  penalty  of  being  reckoned 
'*  with  heathens  and  publicans."  If  we 
could  believe  this,  we  would  lose  all  faith 
in  Christianity  and  in  its  divine  Author. 
And  accordingly  we  are  not  at  all  surprised 
that  enlightened  Protestants  are  either 
returning  to  tiie  bosom  of  Catholicity,  or 
are  rushing  headlong  into  the  frightful 
abyss  of  infidelity.  There  is  no  raiiohal 
medium  between  the  two. 

How  are  we  to  explain  the  astonishing 
consent  of  the  Greek  communions  and 
the  Roman  Catholic  church  in  maintain- 
ing all  those  distinctive  doctrines  and 
principles  which  Protestants  unanimously 
reject  7  We  can  explain  the  phenomenon 
in  only  one  of  two  ways :  either  by  say- 
ing that  the  Greeks  received  these  doc- 
trines from  the  Latins,orthc  Latinsfrom  the 
Greeks;  orthat  they  both  received  them  from 
a  common  source,  dating  back  to  a  period 
prior  to  their  separation.  The  former  hy- 
pothesis is  untenable  and  even  absurd ;  for 
how  is  it  to  be  believed  that  churchea  so 
^  Ibid.  pp.  2a3>4. 
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averse  to  each  other  would  have  consented 
quietly  to  abandon  their  ancient  faith  and 
discipline  at  the  biddinrr,or  through  the  in- 
fluence.of  a  hated  rival  ?  Besides  history 
is  not  only  wholly  silent  as  to  this  change, 
but  it  teaches  precisely  the  contrary:  that 
neither  church  borrowed  any  thing  from 
the  other  after  the  schism.  We  are,  then, 
compelled  to  fall  back  on  the  latter  mode 
of  explanation.  But  whither  does  it  lead 
us?  It  leads  us  to  the  admission  of  the 
startling  fact  that  the  whole  church  of 
Christ,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  unanimous- 
ly held  all  these  doctrines  as  early  as  the 
eighth  century  !  And  that,  if  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  be  now  wrong  in  main- 
taining them,  the  whole  church  of  (])hrist 
has  been  involved  in  a  fatal  error  ever 
since  that  period ! 

But  the  chain  of  inference  does  not  ter- 
minate with  the  eighth  century ;  for  the 
Nestorians  and  the  Eutychians  left  the 
church  in  the  fifth  century,  and  yet  they 
unanimously  hold  the  self-same  princi- 
ples! Then  the  corruption  of  the  origi- 
naldoctrine,  if  it  occurred  at  all,  must  have 
taken  place  before  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  century.  The  question  returns : 
When  did  it  take  place  ?  JVhere  f  Under 
tmhat  circumstances?  By  tohomf  Who 
were  the  opponents  of  the  bold  innovator? 
In  tohat  covncU  of  bishops  was  he  con- 
demned? Tell  us  all  about  it;  for  we 
wish  to  be  informed.  History  tells  us  of 
the  origin  of  every  error  and  heresy,  of  its 
author,  of  its  circumstances,  of  its  con- 
demnation. Why  should  it  not  give  us 
the  desired  information  on  this  other  all 
important  subject  ? 

But  the  change  took  place  silently  and 
imperceptibly,  and  without  any  one  being 
aware  of  it!  If  so,  what  evidence  have 
you  that  it  took  place  at  all?  If  no  one 
perceived  or  knew  it  at  the  time  it  hap- 
pened, how  comes  it  that  you  perceive  and 
know  it  centuries  afterwards  ?  This  is  the 
old  excuse:  while  the  soldiers  were  asleep 
the  disciples  came  and  stole  the  body  of  the 
Lord!  If  the  witnesses  were  asleep  how 
did  they  know  the  fact  to  which  they  tes- 


tified ?  But  you  reason  even  more  fool- 
ishly than  reasoned  the  Jews :  they  brought 
at  least  sleeping  witnesses ;  you  bring  no 
witnesses  at  all!! 

The  conclusion  reached  above,  then,  re- 
turns in  all  its  force :  either  the  Catholic 
church  is  true,  or  Christianity  is  not:  there 
is  no  alternative. 

Dr.  Durbin  relies  chiefly  on  the  labors 
of  the  Protestant  missionaries  in  the  east 
for  the  purification  and  complete  regenera- 
tion of  the  oriental  churches.  He  devotes 
a  comparatively  large  portion  of  his  "  Ob- 
servations "  to  this  subject.  And  yet,  to 
read  his  own  account,  partial  and  exag- 
gerated as  it  undoubtedly  is,  one  would  be 
inclined  to  suspect  that,  if  this  be  the 
only  hope  of  the  oriental  communions,  the 
period  of  their  deliverance  is  indeed  very 
remote.  lie  does  not  tell  us  of  one  singU 
cfiurch  which  the  Protestant  missionaries 
have  erected  for  the  benefit  of  (heir  con- 
verts ;  nor,  in  fact,  of  any  thing  that  they 
have  really  done  for  the  conversion  of 
those  benighted  Christians  of  the  east. 
Those  missionaries,  in  fact,  seem  to  be 
very  prudent  men,  who  take  care  to  keep 
themselves  out  of  harm's  way,  and  who 
do  not  at  all  ambition  the  crown  of  mar- 
tyrdom. Who  ever  heard  of  a  Protestant 
missionary  among  the  heathen  that  ever 
sufiered  martyrdom  if  he  could  possibly 
help  it?  We  have  never  yet  read  of  one 
such.  The  Protestant  missionaries  in  the 
east  seem  to  confine  themselves  almost  en- 
tirely to  places  of  safety,  such  as  (he  large 
towns,  and  the  precincts  of  the  European 
consulates :  they  issue  forth  only  when 
every  thing  is  calm  and  nothing  is  to  be 
apprehended.  Their  labors  at  Smyrna, 
at  Beirout,  at  Constantinople,  seem  to  be 
confined  almost  entirely  to  European  or 
American  merchants  and  sailors.  We 
have  yet  to  learn  of  one  single  congregation 
which  they  have  organized  among  those 
for  whose  conversion  they  were  specially 
sent  out  by  the  board,  with  a  handsome  out- 
fit, and  a  fat  salary  too,  amply  sufficient  for 
their  comfortable  support  and  for  that  of 
their  wives  and  generally  thriving  families. 
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At  Smyrna,  Dr.  Durbin  says,  they  have 
*'  a  chapel  connected  with  the  Dutch  con- 
sulate, in  which  they  perform  divine  ser- 
vice rcijularly  ;"  and  **  the  Protestant  pop- 
ulation numbers  perhaja  aix  hundred.'** 
'*  This  liiile  leaven,"  he  adds,  **  is  opera- 
ting aliTiost  vnobservfui,  yet  powerfully,  on 
the  ancient  Greek  and  Armenian' commu- 
nities, v^rnduaUy  nuracling  their  atieniion 
to  a  purer  and  more  spiritual  Christiani- 
ty." 

The  usual  cant :  "  gradually  and  un- 
observed," yet  *•  powerfully  !"  Always 
doing,  and  yet  never  doing  any  thing! 
The  prospect  always  bright;  the  fields  al- 
ways while  for  the  coming  harvest;  yet 
the  rcalizaiiun  of  hope  never  coming,  and 
the  harvest  never  gathered  in!  Money, 
money,  money  !  Give  us  more  money, 
and  we  will  convert  the  heathen,  and  the 
benighted  Catholic  and  Greek  ;  this  is  the 
batiie-cry  of  ihe  missionaries.  The  money 
is  freely  given  ;  but  the  promise  is  never 
redeemed.  Tiie  missionaries  distrinute  a 
cargo  of  inu.-ls  and  Testaments,  and  then 
they  write  home  that  they  "hope" soon  to 
convert  the  world,  and  that  the  only  thing 
which  is  wanting  is  a  little  more  money, 
and  a  few  more  zealous  missionaries, 
male  and  ft  male!  Was  there  ever  such 
an  imposture  as  this — one  that  was  so 
long  kept  up,  though  withal  so  very  ex- 
pensive? 

Dr.  Durhin  virtually  and  substantially 
confirms  the  truth  of  these  remarks.  No 
one  can  read  his  work  without  beins:  for- 
cibly struck  with  the  paucity  of  result  at- 
tending Protestant  missionary  enterprise 
in  the  east.  The  missionaries  always 
work  **  silently  and  unostentatiously  ;" 
nobody  sees  any  thing  they  do;  yet  they 
do  wonders,  and  they  are  on  the  eve  of 
converting  the  east  to  Protestantism! 

*•  It  is  this  silent,  unostentatious  way  of 
conductinir  the  mission,"  he  says,  "  that 
leads  travellers  to  suppose  that  no  valua- 
ble results  are  obtained.  They  see  no 
ekurches,  vn  cong^reirnlwnt,  as  the  frttit  of 
many  years*  toil,  and  a  large  expenditure  of 
money.  Could  they  look  into  the  interior 
•Ibid.  p.  111. 


mind  and  feelings  of  the  orientBl  chnrehei, 
and  note  the  symptoms  of  a  new  lifeind 
an  approaching  resuscitation,  ihey  trouU 
see  that  the  seed  sown  is  germinatiDg, 
and  it  requires  no  great  sagacity  to  pre- 
dict a  glorious  harvest."* 

And  yet  there  are  constantly  employed 
in  the  Protestant  missions  of  Turkey  and 
Persia  no  less'  than  ninety- tioof  roisaiona- 
ries,  male  and  female,  with  excellentaalar 
ries ! 

The  only  two  places  where  the  miasioB- 
aries  seemed  to  have  any  real  prospect  of 
success  were  Hasbeja  on  Mount  Lebanoo, 
and  Oroomiah  among  the  Nestorians  of 
Persia.  In  both  these  places  ihey  hafe 
signally  failed,  and  from  both  they  haTe 
been  ignominiously  driven  out.  Dr.  Dur- 
bin tells  us  the  sad  story  in  reference  to 
the  former  place,}  and  the  public  newa- 
papers  have  given  us  information  in  xe- 
gard  to  the  latter. 

But  neither  Dr.  Durbin  nor  the  reli- 
gious (!)  prints  of  the  day,  tell  us  haff  tkt 
truth  on  either  subject.  They  should  haft 
had  the  candor  to  say  that,  on  the  Leba- 
non, the  American  Protestant  niissiona- 
ri(>s  were  in  silent  h>ague  with  the  infidd 
Druses  and  thefunatical  Turks,  who  butch- 
ered in  cold  blo()d  the  Christian  Maron- 
iles ;  that  they  Mere  never  molested  by 
them,  while  Catholic  priests  and  monks 
and  nuns  were  cruelly  massacred ;  and 
that  their  property  was  as  safe  there  as 
were  their  persons.  They  should  also 
have  told  us  that  among  the  Nesloriani* 
those  same  American  Protestant  mission- 
aries became  hateful  fur  their  intolerance 
and  graspini;  ambition,  which  aimed  at 
little  less  than  a  union  of  church  and 
state;  that  they  instigated  the  expulsion 
of  the  Catholic  missionaries;  and  that 
they  were  themselves  expelled  in  turn  by 
an  indignant  and  enraged  people,  who 
could  no  longer  bear  with  their  arrogant 
assumptions.  They  should  have  told  us 
all  these  facts.  And,  moreover,  they 
should  have  informed  the  world  of  an- 
other public  and  notorious  fact,  which  no 

•  Ibid.  pp.  296-97.  flbid. 

t  Ibid.  p.  lUO— not«. 
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one  can  deny — ^that,  throughout  the  entire 
east,  these  same  missionaries  are  general- 
ly looked  upon  with  distrust  and  even 
horror,  as  intriguers,  and  **  wolves  in 
sheep's  clothing."*  Dr.  Durbin  himself 
▼cry  delicately  lets  out  this  se«Tot ;  as,  for 
example,  when  he  tells  us  that  "  the  Greek 
bishop,  his  clergy,  and  his  people  rom- 
nienced  a  violent  persecution  nc:niiist  (heir 
Protestant  brelhren,"t  &c.  The  east  is 
an  uncongenial  soil  for  Protestantism;  it 
can  never  flourish  there;  it  must  seek 
some  colder  and  less  radiant  climate. 

The  great  bane  of  the  Protestant  mis- 
Mions  in  the  east,  as  elsewhere,  is  their 
want  of  unity  and  concert.  One  Protest- 
ant sect  teaches  one  set  of  doctrines  ;  an- 
other, another ;  one  pursues  a  particular 
line  of  policy;  another  one  diametrically 
opposite.  They  thus  come  into  frequent 
eoUision  with  one  another;  and  the  result 
is  that  they  render  themselves  the  laugh- 
ing-stock of  the  keen-sighted  orientals, 
already  disposed  to  look  on  them  with 
distrust,  if  not  with  positive  contempt. 
Dr.  Durbin  freely  admits  and  even  proves 
that  the  recent  establishment  by  the  Eng- 
lish government  of  an  Anglican  bishopric 
in  Jerusalem  is  all  a  political  movement, 
merely  designed  to  secure  an  increased 
English  influence  in  the  easi.J  The  ori- 
ental Episcopal  missions,  both  those  man- 
aged from  England  and  those  sent  nut 
from  America,  seem  to  have  little  care  for 
the  doctrinal  reformation  of  the  oriental 
churches ;  they  take  them  as  they  are,  and 
seek  only  to  extend  their  own  influence 
by  laboring  to  havethrmsflves  recognised 
as  brethren;  an  attempt  wiii'-h  has  inva- 
riably turned  out  a  complete  lailurc.  The 
Protestant  missionaries  of  the  American 
board,  on  the  contrary,  profess  to  aim  at 
the  doctrinal  reform  of  those  churches, 
bat  to  do  it  "  slowly  and  imperceptibly," 

•  We  h«Tc  ouraelvcs  had  ample  opportunity  to 
become  acqiiainti-ti  with  (hi.<(  fact,  havins:  for  fivvc- 
iml  year*  betsu  thrown  into  conslant  iiilcrcourse 
with  ■  great  iiuiiihiTof  iiitrllig.-nt  iii(iiviiiiial!i  who 
were  iiativei  or  aimost  all  ihi'  dilT'ronl  coiintrifi 
of  the  ewt.  Their  tealimooy  on  this  nubjixl  wm 
■Biform  Bud  anaoinious.  f  Vol.  ii,  p.  99. 

tSee  vol.  ii,  p.  28S,  icqq. 


by  the  diflusion  of  Bibles,  tracts,  &c.. 
among  the  people,  by  preaching,  and  by 
establishing  schools.  Their  scheme  has 
certainly  worked  very  ••slowly  and  im- 
perceptibly :"  and  so  far  only  has  it  been 
successful.  Dr.  Durbin  thus  reA^rs  to  the 
difiereni  mories  of  operation  adopted  by 
the  Episcopal  and  the  nim-Epi»<copal  mis*- 
sions  in  Turkey,  and  to  the  collision  that 
has  taken  place  between  them  : 

**  It  is  10  lie  regretted  that  thev  have 
come  into  collision  with  each  other  in  the 
midst  of  these  ancient  churches,  and  in 
presence  of  the  Turk.  The  chief  ground 
of  collision  is  the  validity  and  authority  of 
their  respective  ministers,  invtdving  the 
vexed  question  of  the  apostolic  succession. 
The  Episcopal  missions  claim  to  have  this 
in  common  with  the  oriental  churches, 
and  on  this  ground  propose  a  union  with 
them,  preseritinir  it  as  the  essential  bond 
between  churches.  The  missionaries  of 
the  American  hoard,  on  the  other  hand, 
while  they  insist  on  the  validity  of  their 
orders,  regard  evangelical  donrine  and 
worship  as  ihe  essential  ground  of  ('hris- 
tian  unity.  The  onp  mission  appears  to 
aim  chiefly  at  obtaining  a  recosriiiion  of 
its  churches  as  truly  apostolic ;  the  other, 
at  restoring  the  siniplicirv  and  purity  of 
doctrine  and  worship  in  the  (oriental  com- 
munions. It  is  most  desirable  that  they 
should  avoid  collisions,  which  might  be 
easily  done,  by  each  cor.finini;  itself  to  ih^ 
sf  a  I  ions  and  provinces  of  which  it  first 
took  posse*isinn,  and  by  refusiuf;  to  enter 
into  the  field  already  occupied  by  the 
other."* 

It  is  plain  that  the  Protestant  missions 
in  the  east  have  turned  out  a  complete 
failure.  But  suppose,  for  a  moment,  that 
they  should  hereafter  succeed  even  ac- 
cording to  the  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions of  their  friends ;  what  beneficial  re- 
sults would  follow?  They  would  .scatter 
throughout  the  east  a  hundred  new  war- 
ring sects,  in  addition  to  the  few  whicti 
already  exist  there,  and  they  would  thus 
render  confusion  worse  confounded.  End- 
less divisions  would  take  the  place  of  a 
comparative  unity  ;  and  with  the  warm 
temperaments  and  ardent  minds  of  the 
orientals,  the.^e  countless  divisions  in  re> 
ligioa  would  infallibly  lead  to  bitter  feuds, 
•Ibid.  p.  296. 
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civil  broils,  and  even  bloodshed^  These 
would  be  most  certainly  the  results  of 
Evangelical  Protestantism  in  the  east, 
should  it  ever  be  established  there,  which, 
however,  it  never  will  or  can  be  for  the 
reasons  already  indicated.  Yes,  we  re- 
peat it,  the  only  hope  for  the  complete  re- 
generation of  the  eastern  churches  lies  in 
their  reunion  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
church.  They  flourished  so  long  as  they 
continued  in  communion  with  Rome; 
they  have  steadily  dech'ned  ever  since  their 
separation;  they  can  hope  for  renewed 
prosperity  only  by  a  reunion  with  the 
great  Catholic  church.  Thus  only  would 
they  be  brought  into  contact  with  the  great 
body  of  Christendom ;  thus  only  could  they 
be  protected  from  a  grinding  Turkish  op- 
pression on  the  one  hand,  and  the  fear  of 
falling  into  the  hands  of  a  no  less  ruthless 
despotism — that  of  Russia — on  the  other. 
The  Turkish  empire  is  doomed ;  it  must 
fall;  and  then  the  oriental  churches  must 
either  throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of 
Catholic  Europe,  or  into  the  bearish  em- 
brace of  the  monster  Nicholas.  There  is 
no  alternative ;  for  as  to  Protestantism,  it 
is  out  of  the  question. 

That  the  Catholic  missions  in  the  east 
have  been,  at  least  to  a  great  extent,  suc- 
cessful, and  that  they  have  exercised  a 
most  beneficial  influence  on  oriental  civ- 
ilization. Dr.  Durbin  freely  admits.  He 
•ays : 

"These  oriental  papal  communions 
feel  that  they  are  brought  into  direct  sym- 
pathy with  Europe  by  their  communion 
with  Rome,  and  hence  they  affect  Frank 
manners  and  customs  to  some  extent,  and 
are  regarded  in  the  east  as  approximating 
the  Turks  in  feelings,  interests,  and  hab- 
its. Nor  is  it  to  be  denied  that  their  in- 
tercourse with  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
iendi  to  ekwUe  Uiem  in  Uie  scale  qfcivUiza- 
turn,  as  the  priests  sent  to  serve  them,  be- 
ing generally  educated  men,  diffuse  Eu- 
ropean knowledge  as  well  as  manners 
among  them.  It  is  not  possible  to  esti- 
mate the  success  of  the  Romish  (!)  mis- 
sions to  the  oriental  churches,  but  the 
general  fact  is  clear,  that  they  have  di- 
vided them  all,  so  that  there  is  in  Asia  a 
Papal  Greek  church,  a  Papal  Arminian 


(Armenian?)  church,  a  Papal  church 
among  the  Ncstorians,  a  Papal  church 
anions;  the  Syrians,  and  also  among  the 
Copts  in  Egypt.  They  claim  a  comma- 
nion  of  forty  thousand  among  the  Arme- 
nians, and  fifteen  thousand  among  tht 
Syrians.  To  each  of  these  papal  com- 
munions there  is  a  patriarch  appointed  by 
the  pope,  and  confirmed  by  the  sultan.'^ 

He  forgot  to  mention  the  Catholic  Chal- 
deans, who  number  nearly  twenty  thoa- 
sand,  the  Catholic  Grseco-Melchites,  who 
are  estimated  at  more  than  half  a  million. 
Whatever  Dr.  Durbin  says  to  the  contra- 
ry, "  it  is  possible  to  estimate  the  success 
of  the  Catholic  missions  in  the  orientil 
churches."  In  Asia  alone  the  number  of 
Christians  in  communion  with  Rome,  ac- 
cording to  accurate  statistical  statements 
lately  sent  to  Rome  by  the  Catholic  mia- 
sionaries,t  falls  little  short  of  a  ifii.Liov 
AND  A  HALF,  most  of  whom  are  subjects 
of  the  Turkish  empire.  To  these  add 
more  than  ten  thousand  in  Egypt,  and 
about  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  thou- 
sand within  the  limits  of  Turkey  in.  En- 
rope,  and  the  whole  number  of  oriental 
Christians  in  communion  with  the  pope 
will  amount  to  a  million  and  nearty  e»gJbl 
hwidred  titousand.i 

We  will  conclude  this  paper,  already 
long  enough,  with  one  more  extract  from 
Dr.  Durbin 's  "  Observations  in  the  Elast." 
It  is  taken  from  what  we  found  the  most 
interesting  portion  of  the  whole  work, 
that  which  gives  a  minute  and  detailed 
account  of  his  visit  to  the  seven  Apoca- 
lyptic churches  referred  to  by  St.  John.} 
In  the  present  forlorn  condition  of  nearly 
all  of  these  churches  he  beheld  a  striking 
fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  uttered  by  the 
beloved  disciple  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ  The  passage  which  we  subjoin 
refers  to  the  church  of  Philadelphia,  the 
only  one  of  the  seven,  except,  perhaps. 


*Ibid.  p.  287. 

t  Keniihlishcd  in  this  Magazine,  vol.  ii,  pp. 
633  and  697,  leqq. 

X  We  leaTc  out  of  the  account  the  Raaiaa  Ca- 
tholic!,  who  alone  are  eitimated  at  more  thas 
fire  mill  ions  and  a  half. 

§  Dr.  Dnrbiu  Tiiited  them  a1I,exeept  fianrtiiiaa, 
whieh  he  deaeribca  oa  the  aothority  of  other  tn- 
vcllcn. 
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Smynia^ -which  is  > yet  standing,  at  least 
in  any  thing  like  its  former  condition. 

"  The  promise  of  divine  intprposition 
in  the  hour  of  temptation  is  tlie  distiu- 
suishinff  feature  in  this  letter  of  .!(>:$ us  to 
the  Philadelphia n.s ;  and  wonderfully  has 
it  been  fulfilled  for  the  hi^t  ('i<;htocn  him- 
dred  years.  The  candlestick  has  never 
been  removed ;  the  angel  of  the  church 
has  always  been  there.  The  altar  of 
Jesus  has  been  often  shaken,  Ixith  by  the 
imperial  pagan  power,  when  Philadelphia 
supplied  eleven  murtyrs  as  companions  to 
Polycarp  in  the  flames  at  Smyrna,  and  by 
the  arms  of  the  false  prophet^  when  Ba- 
jazet  and  Tamerlane  swept  ovrr  Asia 
Minor  like  an  inundation  ;  yet  it  has  never 
been  overthrown.  Tho  crumbling  walls 
of  twenty  ruined  churches,  and  the  swell- 
ing domes  and  towering  minarets  of  a 
dozen  mosques,  attest  the  hours  of  fiery 
temptation  ;  yet  three  thousand  Christian 
Greeks,  and  half  a  dozen  churches  still 
kept  in  repair,  and  still  vocal  with  praise 
to  Jesus,  attest  that  he  has  been  faithful 
to  his  promise  :  '  I  also  will  ket*p  thee  in 
the  hour  of  temptation  which  bhall  come 
upon  all  theVorld,  to  try  them  that  dwell 
upon  the  earth.'  Ephesus  is  desolate, 
and  without  a  Christian  temple  or  altar ; 
Laodicea  is  without  inhabitant,  except  the 
foxes  and  iackals  that  prowl  amid  her  cir- 
cus and  her  theatres  i  Sard  is  is  n^pre- 
seated  by  one  Turkish  and  one  Grecian 
hut;  a  handful  of  down-trodden  Greek 
Christians  worship  in  a  subterranean 
chapel  at  Pergamus :  but,  in  the  language 
of  Gibbon, '  Philadelphia  alone  has  been 
saved  by  prophecy  or  courage.  At  a  dis- 
tance from  the  sea,  forgotten  by  the  em- 
peror, encompassed  on  all  sides  by  the 


Turks,  SHE  only  among  the  Greek  c<)lo- 
nies  and  churrlirs  of  Asia  is  still  erect — a 
coluiim  in  a  scene  of  ruins.'  "* 

But  our  author  adds  : 

"  AVhilc  the  C'liristian  traveller  is  struck 
with  the  wonderful  preservation  of  the 
fuiulatoentiil  ( 'liristian  faith  and  worship 
in  Phil;uli'I])lii:i,  he  is  saddened  when  he 
enters  the  ancient  sancuiaries  and  wit- 
nesses the  worship  (!)  of  tiie  Virsrin  and 
the  adoration  (!)  of  saints,  whose  "  rude 
portraits  hang  on  the  wails.  Nor  is  his 
sadness  relieved  when  he  hears  the  ollices 
of  his  holy  religion  ])erforn»ed  in  a  tongue 
unknown  to  tlie  people,  who  speak  the 
Turkish  language  only,  while  the  church 
service  is  in  ancient  Greek."t 

The  true  "Christian  traveller,"  instead 
of  stopping  to  slander  the  faith  and  wor- 
ship ol'  a  venerable  apostolic  church,  mi- 
raculously preserved  by  a  miracle  in  ful- 
filment of  prophecy,  would  rather,  we 
think,  he  struck  and  edified  at  the  exact 
coincideuL-e  between  that  faith  and  that 
worship,  and  those  of  the  Roman  Cailio- 
lic  church.  The  Philadelphians,  like  ail 
the  other  oriental  Christians,  are  evidently 
more  Catholic  than  Mr'thodisl  or  Protest- 
ant; hence  the  indignation  and  the  sad- 
ness of  our  "Christian  traveller.''  He 
would  do  well  to  learn  a  little  more  char- 
ity and  truth  ere  he  again  venture  to 
write  a  hook  of  "  Observations"  on  Chris- 
tian people  living  in  foreign  countries. 

*  Ibid.  pp.  139-10.  t  Ibid.  p.  140. 
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WHAT  IS  THE  BIBLE? 


1.  Tlie  Holy  Bible  ytransUUedfrofn  the  Latin 
VtUgate,  Sfc,  and  first  publidted  by  tiie 
English  college  at  Doitay,  anno  1G09, 
newly  revised  and  corrected  according  to 
the  Clementine  edition  of  the  Scriptures. 
Philadelphia:  Printed  and  sold  by 
Carey  Stewart  &  Co.,  1790. 

2.  The  Holy  Bible,  ^c,  London :  Printed 
by  Mark  Basketl,  printer  to  the  king's 
most  excellent  majesty,  17G9.* 

3.  The  Apocryphal  JVew  Tutament,  being 
all  the  Gospels,  Epistles,  and  oUier  pieces 
now  extant,  attributed  in  the  first  fovr 
centuries  to  Jesus  Christ,  his  apostles  and 
tlieir  companions,  and  not  included  in  the 
JSno  Testament  by  its  compilers.  New 
York:  Henry  Daggers. 

HAVE  placed  at  our  head 
ihe  first  American  edition 
of  the  volume  which  the 
Catholic  church  declares  to 
be  inspired  writings,  as 
translated  for  those  of  her 
flock  who  speak  the  English  tongue;  next, 
the  first  American  edition  of  the  volume 
which  the  Church  of  England  gives  to  its 
followers  as  divine  Scripture,  which  is 
also  that  received  by  the  majority  of  Pro- 
testants. The  third  work  is  a  collection  of 
books,  spurious  and  genuine,  which  have 
enjoyed,  by  fraud  or  error,  the  reputation 
of"  inspired  Scripture." 

Every  one  knows  that  the  first  volume 
contains  several  books  and  parts  of  books 
which  are  not  in  the  second,  and  which 
nearly  all,  if  not  all,  Protestants  reject  as 
not  inspired  or  apocryphal.  Both  Catho- 
lics and  Protestants  consider  not  inspired 

*Tbe  title  of  one  printed  in  fact  hj  Daniel 
Henchman,  HoNton,  17(>9,  who  copied  exactly  the 
title  pag^e  of  the  London  edition,  as  his  moat  sa- 
cred  maje6ty  had  the  monopoly  of  Bible  printiDg. 


the  books  contained  in  the  third  volume, 
and  the  various  books,  now  lost,  of  which 
a  list  18  to  be  found  in  it,  which  purported 
to  be  inspired  Scripture,  written  after  the 
coining  of  our  Saviour,  as  well  as  the 
books  called  dd  and  4th  Esdras,  3d  and 
4th  Machabees,  the  prayer  of  Manaases, 
with  the  151st  Psalm,  the  book  of  Enoch, 
that  of  the  resurrection  of  Moses  and  acme 
others  purporting  to  be  inspired  Scripture, 
written  before  the  coming  of  our  Saviour. 

We  may  here  observe,  that  nearly 
twenty  books  are  referred  to  by  name,  in 
those  books  received  by  all,  of  which  not 
a  fragment  has  reached  us,  as  the  Wars 
of  the  Lord  (Numb,  xxi,  14);^  Nathan  the 
Prophet,  the  Prophecy  of  Elijah,  the 
Vision  of  Iddo  (1  Paral.  ad.  finem  2  Paral. 
ix,  29),  Samuel  the  Seer,  Gad  the  Seer 
(ibid.).  Book  of  the  Words  of  the  Days  of 
the  Kings  of  Israel  (3  Kings  xiv,  19), 
Book  of  the  Words  of  the  Days  of  the 
Kings  of  Juda  (ibid.  29),  EpisUe  of  Su 
Paul  to  the  Corinthians  (1  Cor.  v.  9), 
and  his  Episde  to  the  Laodiceans,  (Coloss. 
ad  fin.) 

There  are  references,  too,  to  prophets 
and  others,  not  in  terms  to  books,  but 
which  undoubtedly  were  to  written  au- 
thorities, as  in  Matt,  ii,  23 ;  Jude  xxvii,  9.* 

Looking  at  such  a  state  of  things,  is  it 
not  a  primary  question  for  the  Protest- 
ant to  determine  what  if  the  Bible,  if  by 
Bible  is  meant  "the  sacred  volume  in 
which  are  contained  the  revelations  of 
God  ?" 

It  is  evident  that  it  does  not  contain  all 

the  revelations  of  Grod,  from  Acts  i,  4,  (see 

John  xxi,  )io),  speaking  of  instructions  of 

our  Saviour  to  his  apostles,  which  were 

never  committed  to  writing;  it  also  shows, 

*  From  these  of  Jude  some  maintain  the  ia- 
spiration  of  the  books  of  Enoch  and  Mosci'  Rea- 
urrection  which  contain  the  passages. 
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as  we  nave  seen,  cnac  it  does  not  contain 
all  the  written  books. 

Then  a  question  remains,  does  the  vol- 
ume I  call  the  Bible  contain  all  the  in- 
spired writings  extant?  and  is  it  a  perfect 
transcript  of  the  original  books  ? 

There  are  two  modes  of  answering 
this,  or  rather  deciding  this. 

1.  The  Catholic,  declaring  that  God 
has  left  on  earth  a  church,  the  sole  au- 
thority to  decide  this. 

2.  The  Protestant,  denying  any  au- 
thority beyond  the  individual. 

1.  The  Catholic  exclaims,  with  St.  Au- 
gustine, *'  I  would  not  believe  the  Gospels 
if  I  were  not  moved  by  the  authority  of 
the  Catholic  church,"  and  appeals  to  that 
church  as  the  infallible  autliority  to  de- 
cide what  Scriptures  are  inspired  and 
what  uninspired;  what  versions  are  cor- 
recty  and  what  erroneous.  For  him  it 
suffices  that  a  council  of  Hippo  (A.  D. 
393),  the  3d  council  of  Carthage  (A.  D. 
399),  at  which  St.  Augustine  was  pre- 
sent, another  in  A.  D.  419,  and  the  coun- 
cil of  Trent,  by  decree  of  April  8th,  154G, 
decreed  those  he  receives  as  sacred  wri- 
tings should  be  received  as  divine  Scrip- 
ture, and  no  others )  that  a  council  held  at 
Rome  under  Pope  Gelasius,  A.  D.  493, 
after  reciting  as  the  canonical  Scriptures 
those  he  now  receives,  condemned  as 
apocryphal  the  greater  part  of  those  con- 
tained in  the  third  volume  in  our  heading. 
Or  rather  the  Catholic,  without  going  to 
this  historical  proof,  relies  on  the  duly 
commissioned  teachers  of  the  church  as  an 
infallible  guide. 

The  Catholic,  in  thus  attributing  au- 
thority to  the  church,  is  far  from  setting 
it  up  above  the  Bible ;  for  he  does  not  ad- 
mit the  possibility  of  that  church  teaching 
any  thing  contrary  to  the  revelation  of 
God,  believing  that  Christ  will  be  with 
that  church  "all  days  even  to  the  consum- 
mation of  the  world ;"  nor  does  he  reason 
in  a  circle,  as  his  church  is  not  founded 
on  the  Bible,  like  those  which  are  called 
*'  evangelical ;"  he  does  not  assert  that 
her  authority  is  derived  from  the  Bible,  but 


immediately  from  Christ;  to  prove  his 
church  to  be  true,  he  need  not  appeal  to 
the  Bible;  he  appeals  to  his  church  as  a 
historical  fact,  and  from  that  church  re- 
ceives the  Bible. 

2.  Now  the  Protestant  rule  is  that  of 
private  judgment;  he  recognises  no 
authority  empowered  to  say,  '*  this  is  in- 
spired and  that  is  not,"  which  he  is  bound 
to  obey  implicitly.  Each  consistent  Pro- 
testant must  undertake,  on  purchasing  at 
a  book  store  a  *•  Bible,"  to  determine  for 
himself  all  questions  relating  to  it  by  per- 
sonal examination,  or  waive  them  all  by 
assuming  all  intermediate  transcribers, 
translators,  printers  and  binders,  as  well 
as  those  who  collected  the  parts  together, 
to  have  made  no  errors,  intentional  or  unin- 
tentional; in  a  word,  to  have  been  infallible. 

Strange  as  this  "  infallible  authority  " 
may  be,  it  is  recognised  by  the  majority  of 
Protestants,  for  how  few  have  ever  at- 
tempted, compared  with  the  great  mass, 
to  convince  themselves  by  any  reasonable 
grounds  of  even  the  authenticity  of  a  sin- 
gle page  of  it! 

Some,  however,  do  attempt  the  alterna- 
tive, and  the  Catholic  exclaims:  ''Nisi 
Dominus  sedificaverit  domum,  in  vanum 
laboraverunt  qui  xdificaut  cam,"  on  be- 
holding the  immense  labors  of  Protestant 
critics,  especially  in  Germany,  to  defend 
the  inspiration,  authenticity,  and  veracity 
of  the  books  each  critic  may  deem  in- 
spired and  true.  New  researches  are 
made  into  the  history,  geography,  man- 
ners, customs,  rites  and  languages  of  the 
people  whose  history  is  there  chiefly  nar- 
rated, but  "in  vanum  laboraverunt," — 
they  labor  in  vain ! 

They  have  produced  nothing  but  divi- 
sions ;  each  has  a  canon  of  his  own,  and 
these  canons  contain  every  number  of 
books  from  zero  to  those  received  by  the 
majority:  thus  we  see  Strauss  denying 
the  inspiration  of  the  four  Gospels,  op- 
posed by  Tholuck  who  defends  t/iem,  but 
at  the  same  time  receives  only  thirteen 
Pauline  epistles,  rejecting  that  to  the  He- 
brews. 
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There  arc  two  facts  to  be  determined  by 
the  Protestant  in  this  inquiry. 

I.  Are  the  books  inspired  ? 

II.  Aretiiose  I  have  true  copies  of  true 
translations  of  the  original? 

The  first  is  purely  a  matter  of  fact  to  be 
determined  like  any  other  by  witnesses; 
but  it  is  a  supernatural  fact  whether  these 
books  wero  written  by  direction  of  God  or 
not ;  no  human  power  can  tell,  the  wit- 
ness must  Ijc  supernatural;  this  is  plain. 
Now  the  Catholic  has  a  supernatural  wit- 
ness, the  church:  the  Protestant  has 
none,  and  can  not  prove  the  inspiration ; 
he  may  show  general  reputation,  the 
statement  of  the  book,  but  this  is  no 
pruof.  .L 

The  second  is  also  purely  a  matter  of 
fact,  but  we  deny  that  any  man  can  pro- 
cure the  necessary  testimony  without  re- 
curring to  authority:  the  originals  are  lost 
long  since ;  the  transcribers  are  unknown  ; 
many  of  the  translators  are  unknown  ;  m 
fact,  tiie  whole  is  encompassed  with  un- 
certainty. 

P)Ut  in  point  of  fact  Protestants  have 
two  authorities;  for  the  Old  Testament,  the 
Jewish  synagogue  J  for  the  New,  the  Ca- 
tholic church.  They  do  not  say,  nor  pro- 
bably will  tiiey  admit  this,  but  it  is  clear 
nevertheless. 

At  the  time  of  the  reformation  all  Chris- 
tendom received  those  books  which  the 
Catholic  cliurch  declares  inspired,  and  no 
oihei>:,  and,  at  the  present  day,  the  east- 
ern churches,  the  Greek,  Nestorian,  Eu- 
lychian,  ls.<i.,  agree  on  this  point  wiili  the 
Catholic  church;  now  some  of  these  se- 
parated from  her  as  early  as  the  sixth 
century.  At  the  time  of  the  reformation 
the  reformers  and  their  churches  for  the 
first  time  altered  the  canon,  and  rejected 
from  the  Old  Testament  those  books  which 
the  Jews  of  that  day  did  not  receive;  they  re- 
tained the  New  Testament  as  it  was  beiore. 

We  speak  generally,  though  Luther  at 
times  seems  to  slight  the  Pentateuch,  Job, 
the  Epistle  of  James,  and  the  Apocalypse, 
and  other  portions  of  the  Scriptures. 

1.  They  rejected  the  books  of  Tobias, 


Judith,  Wisdom,  Ecclesiasticus,  Banich, 
I  and  II  Machabees,  with  parts  of  Daniel 
and  Esther,  because  they  were  not  m  the 
Jewish  Bible. 

2.  They  continued  to  reject  the  Tarioas 
books  in  the  third  volume  in  our  heading 
because  they  were  not  in  the  Catholic 
Testament. 

I.  These  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
it  is  said,  are  not  in  the  canon  as  settled 
by  Esdras  ;  the  Catholic  admits  this,  bat 
affirms  that  at  that  time  they  were  not 
written  or  published,  and  that  the  Jews  do 
not  receive  them  now  is  certainly  no 
ground,  unless  we  admit  the  synagogue 
to  be  infallible,  and  to  have  decided  that 
these  books  are  uninspired ;  but  they  will 
not  say  that  the  synagogue  is,  and,  if  they 
rely  on  the  Sanhedrim,  they  must  show 
that  it  so  decided  directly  or  indirectly. 
That  the  Jews  never  did  receive  them  u 
contradicted  by  the  fact  that  the  Jews,  in 
our  Saviour's  time,  spoke  Greek  general- 
ly, and  used  the  Septuagint  version  of  the 
Scriptures;  that  the  apostles  wrote  in 
Greek,  and  quoted  from  that  version. 
(Heb.  xi,  21.)  This  gives  this  version  the 
authority  of  the  apostles,  and  this  version 
contains  those  books  which  the  Jews  and 
Protestants  reject  from  the  canon  of  the 
Old  Testament. 

It  is  incredible  that  the  apostles  would 
thus  have  used  this  version  if  it  contained 
books  not  inspired,  or  additions  to  the  in- 
spired books,  without  warniog  the  faith- 
ful against  them. 

Protestants,  moreover,  by  relying  so 
confidently  on  the  canon  as  settled  by  Es- 
dras and  the  Sanhedrim,  rely  either  on  a 
fallible  or  an  infallible  authority.  If  faUi- 
ble,  they  may  have  rejected  inspired  hooks, 
and  we  can  not  rely  on  their  decision  with 
certainty,  but  may  appeal  from  it ;  if  in- 
fallible, they  then  assert  that  God  had 
constituted  an  "  ecclesia  docens,"  an  in- 
fallible teacher  under  the  Mosaic  dispen- 
sation, one  having  and  exercising  the 
power  to  declare  what  is  and  what  is  not 
inspired,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they 
denv  that  he  has  constituted  such  a  one 
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under  the  Christian  dispensation.  If 
such  a  one  were  necessary  when  the  faith- 
ful were  found  iu  one  nation,  speaking 
the  same  language,  how  much  more  is  it 
needed  when  men  of  every  nation  and 
every  tongue  are  brought  into  the  fold? 
That  such  a  necessity  exists  we  have  but 
to  look  around  us. 

II.  Lk  us  now  turn  to  the  third  vol- 
ume in  our  heading,  on  what  ground  do 
Protestants  reject  these  books  1  or  rather^ 
why  are  they  silent  in  regard  to  them? 
Do  they  assume  that,  though  the  Catholic 
church  might  receive  as  inspired  what 
was  uninspired,  she  could  not  reject  as 
uninspired  what  was  inspired  ?  They  are 
bound  to  make  these  a  pan  of  their  course 
of  ezaminaiiun,  as  they  have  been  re- 
ceived by  persons  calling  themselves 
Christians;  they  can  nut  say  of  any  that 
ihey  were  heretics,  as  their  exclusion  alone 
from  the  Catholic  church  made  them  here- 
tics ;  they  are,  therefore,  to  examine  the 
Gospels,  the  letter  of  Christ,  the  Acts  of 
Paul  and  Thocla,  and  the  letters  of  Paul 
to  Seneca.,  and  his  Epistle  to  the  Laodi- 
ceans,  received  by  a  few  Christians  as 
genuine  and  inspired,  and  still  more  so  the 
Epistles  of  Clement,  Barnabas,  Ignatius, 
and  Polycarp,  and  tbe  pastor  of  Ilermas, 
so  generally  admitted  to  be  genuine,  and 
by  so  many  believed  to  have  been  in- 
spired. 

The  Epistles  of  Ignatius  and  Poly- 
carp were  collected  into  one  volume 
early  in  the  second  century,  by  trans- 
mission of  copies  between  the  diflerent 
churches  to  which  they  were  addressed, 
in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  St.  Paul 
had  been.  This  transmission  was  directed 
by  St.  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Colos- 
sians  (iv,  G),  and  those  addressed  to  dif- 
ferent churches  were,  at  an  early  period, 
formed  into  a  volume;  but  those  addressed 
to  individuals,  as  those  to  Timothy,  Titus, 
and  Philemon,  were  not  so  soon  received, 
not  being  transmitted  by  them  to  the  dif- 
ferent churches,  and  tliat  to  the  Hebrews 
was  still  more  slowly  received,  being,  like 
the  Catholic  Epistles^  addressed  neither  to 
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a  particular  church  nor  individual,  it  was 
not  transmitted  from  one  church  to  an- 
other, and  its  genuineness  was  doubted  by 
many  even  after  those  of  Ignatius  and 
Polycarp  were  received.  We  (ind  that 
after  the  collection  of  these  latter  was 
made,  they,  as  well  as  Hermas,  were 
in  some  places  publicly  read  in  the 
churches,  while  in  others  they  were  read, 
but  not  publicly,  with  those  universally 
admitted. 

We  do  not  intend  here  to  go  intolhe  his- 
torical proof  of  this  by  citations  from 
early  fathers  and  other  writers,  referring 
to  the  authorities  adduced  by  Archbishop 
Wake,  in  his  edition  of  these  Epistles  of 
the  Apostolic  Fathers. 

"The  apocryphal  New  Testament" 
purports  to  contain  Wake's  translation, 
but  it  is  pubhshod  too  suspiciously  to  be 
relied  on  in  all  its  particulars ;  it  was  ori- 
ginally published  iu  London  in  1820,  and> 
in  an  article  on  it  in  the  Cluarterly  He- 
view  of  October,  18:21,  the  charge  is  made 
that  it  was  published  by  a  set  of  inlidels, 
and  that,  in  the  notices  or  prefaces  to  the 
Gospels,  **  sometimes  facts  are  concealed, 
at  other  times  they  are  perverted,  and, 
where  neither  artifice  will  avail,  recourse 
is  had  to  direct  falsehood,"  and  several 
false  citations  are  shown.  On  these  facts, 
and  the  internal  evidence  of  the  Gospels 
themselves,  no  less  than  on  the  want  of 
the  authority  of  the  early  church  in  their 
favor,  the  reviewer  relies ;  he  does  not  ap- 
proach the  genuine  works  of  the  apostoli- 
cal fathers  in  it,  as  to  which  he  would 
have,  but  the  last  ground  ;  to  face  an  infi- 
del, he  has  to  plant  himself  on  Catholic 
ground,  but  hastens  to  leave  it  the  instant 
he  thinks  the  enemy  repelled,  but  does 
not  leave  it  without  a  fling  at  the  Catho- 
lic church,  assuring  us  that  the  publica- 
tion might  do  '<  for  a  religion  and  a  time 
in  which  the  understandings  of  the  people 
were  to  be  degraded  and  enthralled ;  but 
in  an  age  and  country  in  which  the  great 
aim  is  to  inspire  j(»/cr  and  sounder  views 
of  religion,  no  motive  but  a  mischievous 
one  could  have  suggested  the  introduction 
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of  such  impure  and  noxious  matter  to 
those  who  would  never  otherwise  have 
heard  of  its  existence."  Now,  with  all 
due  deference,  is  not  this  an  unblushing 
attempt  to  keep  the  people  in  ignorance^ 
and  an  open  admission  that  to  Catholics 
this  book  is  not  dangerous,  but  that  to 
Protestants,  who  recognise  the  authority 
of  the  individual  in  such  matters,  it  is,  and 
that  from  them  it  should  be  concealed  ? 

On  what  ground,  then,  does  the  Pro- 
testant* decide  whether  the  writings  of 
Luke  and  Barnabas,  disciples  and  follow- 
ers of  St.  Paul,  and  of  Mark  and  Clement, 
disciples  of  St.  Peter,  are  inspired,  or 
which  of  them  are  inspired?  All  are 
mentioned  by  th^  apostles,  and  as  regards 
personal  history,  Barnabas  and  Clement 
are  better  known  than  Mark  and  Luke. 
With  regard  to  them  as  well  as  the  Gos- 
pels of  the  Infancy,  the  Prolevangelium, 
the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus,  the  letter  of 
Christ  to  Agabus,  the  letters  of  Paul  to  Sen- 
eca and  his  Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans  and 
the  Shepherd  of  Hernias,  they  are  forced 
to  appeal  to  antiquity,  to  the  universal 
usage  of  the  Christian  church,  to  the  fact 
that  the  great  majority  of  Christians  have 
received  the  Gospels  of  Mark  and  Luke 
as  inspired,  and  rejected  the  rest  as  unin- 
spired :  they  rely  on  the  fathers  to  the 
same  purpose;  they  have  no  witness  of 
the  fact  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Gospels 
ofSt. Mark  and  St. Luke:  they  rely  in  fact, 
as  we  asserted,  on  the  Catholic  church. 

Now  if  this  mode  of  proving  the  inspi- 
ration of  the  two  Gospels  of  St.  Mark  and 
St.  Luke  is  a  proper  mode,  it  must  surely 
be  a  proper  mode  to  prove  the  inspira- 
tion of  any  other  sacred  writings ;  but 
they  do  not  venture  to  adopt  it,  in  regard 
to  those  books  received  by  the  Catholics, 
which  they  brand  as  apocryphal :  these 
books  are  quoted  by  the  apostolic  fathers 
of  each  succeeding  age ;  the  majority  of 
the  Christian  world  has  at  all  times  re- 
ceived them;  they  are  received  alike  by 


Latins  and  the  Orientals ;  they  hare  the 
authority  of  many  early  councils;  they 
are  found  in  the  oldest  versions,  iheVetus 
orltala,  and  the  Syriac,  as  well  as  in 
the  Septuagint,  which  formed  a  part  of 
the  Greek  Bible  from  the  very  beginning. 

That  any  of  them  were  doubted  by 
individuals,  fathei^  or  others,  is  of  little 
importance  against  these  testimonies  in 
their  favor ;  for  it  is  clear  that  no  greater 
doubts  were  entertained  of  them  than  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  or  the  Apoca- 
lypse, and,  indeed,  the  number  who  doubt- 
ed them  was  less  than  the  number  of 
those  who  received  some  of  the  books  in 
the  "  Apocryphal  New  Tesiameni." 

But  again,  and  in  conclusion,  we  mast 
not  forget  that  the  Protestant  does  not 
make  his  private  judgment  alone  his  rule  i 
of  faith  ;  it  is  his  private  judgment  of  the 
Bible,  and  the  Bible  is  the  only  rule  of 
faith  :  a  Protestant  then,  who  takes  the 
authority  of  the  synagogue  for  the  Old 
Testament,  and  that  of  the  Catholic  church 
for  the  new,  or  one,  who  rejecting  alike 
the  authority  of  both,  sets  about  deter- 
mining the  canon  of  the  Scriptures  by  his 
own  private  judgment,  or  he  who  re- 
ceives a  canon  laid  down  by  any  church, 
assuredly  controverts  the  proposition,  that 
the  Bible  is  the  only  rule  of  faith. 

To  the  Bible  they  must  go ;  the  Bible 
itself  must  decide  the  question,  what 
books  were  written  by  divine  inspiration 
and  what  were  not :  it  is  a  question  on 
which  Christendom  is  divided ;  but  the 
Bible  itself  does  not  determine  even  the 
number,  much  less  the  names,  length 
and  contents  of  the  books ;  nor  if  the 
Bible  is  the  only  rule  of  faith,  and  if  it  is 
necessary  for  man  to  know  what  are  the 
divine  revelations  and  what  mere  human 
writings,  the  Bible  should  determine  it, 
it  does  not;  then  either  the  Bible  is  not 
the  only  rule  of  faith,  or  it  is  not  necessa- 
ry to  know  what  are  sacred  Scriptures 
and  what  are  not. 


THE    ALCHEMIST. 

BT   ROBERT  J.   PRICE. 

Though  fortune  bless  us  with  an  ample  store^ 

Our  thirst  increases,  and  we  sigh  for  more : 

Fain  would  we  hold  the  talismanie  skill 

To  conjure  up  poMession  of  our  will; 

Place  in  our  grasp  the  world-subduing  power. 

And  seal  our  wishes  in  the  passing  hour. 

In  towering  height  the  air-built  castles  rise. 

And  mental  vision  usurpates  our  eyes ; 

Our  day-dreams  past,  the  floating  bubble  breaks. 

And  dreary  waste  the  golden  prospect  makes ! 

The  baron  of  Chertsey  (whose  wide  domains 
Betokened  the  strength  of  ancestral  gains), 
Alone  in  his  chamber,  with  gaze  intent 
On  a  crucible  fixed,  his  old  body  bent ; 
While  the  deep  red  glow  of  the  quivering  frame 
Unearthly  glared  on  his  withered  frame. 
"  Not  yet,"  he  cried,  «•  is  my  task  half  done — 
Not  yet  is  the  crown  of  ambition  won  ! 
Who  would  the  great  secret  of  Hermes  know, 
Must  watch  the  dark  omens  his  mysteries  show : 
Again  to  my  labors — toil  nigbt,  toil  day — 
And  a  time  will  come  shall  my  toil  repay  !*' 
Proud  baron,  take  heetl — in  thy  boast  despair — 
Thif  metals  an  fused,  but  no  gold  is  there  ! 

A  wandering  knave,  long  misfortune's  prey. 
With  the  world  before  him,  had  chanced  that  way ; 
In  the  hostelry  seated,  when  tales  were  told 
How  the  baron  would  barter  his  soul  for  gold, 
The  stranger  mused  as  he  listened  the  while. 
And  his  thoughts  expressed  in  a  lurking  smile  : 
**  Despair  must  hazard  a  desperiffe  stake, 
To-morrow  shall  mar,  or  to-morrow  make ; 
Though  to  comers  all  be  his  presence  denied, 
Yet  the  baron  and  I  will  sit  side  by  side !" 
'Twas  said— 'twas  done.    By  the  noble  received, 
With  open  arms,  was  the  triumph  achieved. 

Nor  more  o'er  the  furnace  the  old  man  bends. 
His  friendly  assistance  the  other  tends; 
The  trismegistic  art  he  too  pursues, 
And  his  cheek  grows  pale  as  the  molten  hues 
In  silence  are  watched.    That  moment  of  joy. 
When  gold  is  transmuted  from  base  alloy, 
Now  quickly  approaches.    An  iron  wand 
The  stranger  upraises  with  trembling  hand; 
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On  it  be  breathes  a  cabalistic  word, 
With  it  the  heated  crucible  is  stirred ; 
Baron,  overreached,  of  deceit  beware  ! 
Though  thy  metaU  are  fused,  and  gold  is  there! 

"  li'a  treasure  so  priceless  thou  carest  to  sell. 

My  coffers  shall  open  thy  fortunes  to  swell : 

Behold  this  rich  casket— ^its  jewels  so  rare 

A  princess  might  envy — an  empress  might  wear  I 

Mysterious  stranger,  thy  power  but  unfold. 

Let  mine  be  thy  secret,  and  thine  be  my  gold  : 

Pride  cringes  submissive  when  favors  are  sought. 

Great  master  of  alchemy,  let  me  be  taught !" 

**  If  thus  strangely  you  tempt  me,"  the  other  replied, 

«*  'Twere  unjust  if  your  suit  I  much  longer  denied ; 

Tb-morrow  thine  own  shall  the  secret  be. 

Of  all  hidden  arts  the  sole  master  key  !" 

When  the  baron  arose  the  stranger  had  flown. 
The  coffers  were  emptied,  the  casket  was  gone ! 
But  where  was  the  charm  ?    By  that  iron  wand 
His  cunning  device  had  the  knave  well  planned  : 
Some  grains  of  gold  in  its  tube  were  concealed, 
.Which  their  tribute  drops  to  the  iire  king  yield. 
Till,  transfused  by  heat  to  the  molten  mass. 
Into  golden  veins  they  commingling  pass. 
Thus,  by  avarice  blinded,  the  baron  was  fooled. 
And  in  ways  of  experience  bitterly  schooled, 
Yet  his  follies  this  lesson  of  wisdom  have  shown, 
"  With  your  lot  be  contented,  and  let  well  alone  /" 
New  York,  February,  1M6. 
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A  CATHOLIC  STOBY  FOUNDED  ON  FACTS. 
(Conlinucd  from  page  309.) 


CHAPTER  IX. 

The  Council 

VERY  night  Father 
Laval  and  the  novice 
had  been  bound  and 
confined  with  the  other 
prisoners  in  the  lodge. 
In  the  meanwhile  Rene 
Bourdoise  began  to  gain 
strength,  for  Morning  FJower,  compas- 
sionating his  suflferings,  extended  her 
kindness  towards  him^  and  supplied 
him,  as  well  as  Father  Laval,  with  food. 


in  addition  to  that  distributed  by  their 
captors.  A  little  gentle  exercise,  and  hours 
of  rest  assisted  nature  wonderfully  in  her 
recuperative  eflforts :  but  although  the  two 
Frenchmen  recruited  each  day  in  health, 
they  were  still  subject  to  all  the  petuJant 
cruelty  of  the  Iroquois.  Still  it  was  only 
that  common  torture  which  every  cap- 
tive was  made  to  endure,  and  thoug^h  great 
in  itself,  dwindled  away  into  littleness 
when  met  by  their  boundless  patience  and 
tranquillity  of  heart. 

A  week  had  passed,  but  there  seemed 
to  be  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
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Mohawk  warriors  to  leave  their  village 
even  upon  a  hunlins^  expedition.  It  was 
the  corn  moon,  and  plenty  surrounded 
them — and  the  Indian  is  always  satisfied 
if  the  presont  iiiomoni  be  provided  for. 
They  wore  awaiiinsf  the  return  of  the 
runners  with  tho  lire-water  from  Kort  Or- 
ange. T»»warils  ilio  evening  of  the  sixth 
clay  ilif:je  lucsjjfnijf'rs  camo  back  unex- 
pectrdly  10  ilio  villac^e,  having  met  a 
Dutch  trader  some  days'  journey  from  the 
village,  aii«l  purchased  from  him  the  ne- 
cessary su[»ply.  It  was  now  d«.*termined 
by  the  liravcs  that  a  council  should  be 
held  on  ih'-  f«jll(»win2:  day  to  decide  upon 
the  fato  nf  ih«?  prisoners;  and  a  portion 
of  the  lirp-wai'T  was  sol  aside  for  iho  ca- 
roii9in:3'>  wiiifii  would  follow  upon  such 
a  procei'iiinu'.  A  runner  was  therefore  at 
once  despiiti.Mii'd  to  the  village  which  had 
joined  in  iho  war  party,  inviting  the  pre- 
sencn  of  a  disputation  to  assist  at  the 
council. 

Father  r.aval,  who  had  already  retired 
to  the  c(jun«'il  lodge,  watched  these  pro- 
ceedings with  a  troubled  eye;  he  saw 
hu<th*  and  preparation,  but  was  unable  to 
conceive  its  ohject.  Leloup  sat  coldly 
waicliing  thr*  movements  of  the  Iroquois, 
knowinir  too  well  what  was  likely  to  en- 
sue. Tlie  Jesuit  at  length  turned  an  in- 
quiring eye  upon  hiin,  and  questioned 
him  : 

*•  What  is  th"  cause  of  all  this  commo- 
tion, my  son  ? " 

"  y•Viv-|^«^•r.' "  said  L'^loup,  senten- 
tiously.  *•  Till*  nmners  have  come  back 
frotii  the  traders,  and  the  Mohawk  will  be 
crazy  to-nighl — he  will  kill  if  he  can." 

*'  If  he  can  ? — alas  !  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  him;  then,  my  children,  we 
must  look  upon  death  as  immediately  be- 
fore us,  and  he  ready  to  meet  him  like 
Christian  men !  " 

"Good!"  said  Leloup  emphatically, 
"but  they  will  not  all  drink — they  will 
cast  lots,  who  shall  be  guard — may  kill, 
though.     It  is  good  to  be  ready  !  " 

At  length  the  council  lodge  was  closed 
up  and  fastened  firmly,  while  it  was  evi- 


dent to  the  prisoners  that  a  double  guard 
was  placed  over  them,  to  protect  them 
from  any  attempts  which  might  be  made 
against  them  by  the  intoxicated  Indians 
in  the  fury  of  their  orgies.  The  noise 
without  began  to  increase,  and  soon  be- 
came uproarious.  The  greater  portion 
of  the  intoxicating  liquid  had  been  care- 
fully concealed  in  order  that  it  might  be 
preserved  for  the  second  festival,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  plan  adopted.  The  intoxi- 
cation, therefore,  of  the  braves,  scarcely 
reached  to  that  point  of  frenzy  when  the 
whole  passion  of  the  savage  is  aroused 
and  nothing  but  blood  will  satisfy  him. 
Yet  now  and  then  an  Indian,  more  ex- 
cited than  the  rest,  would  approach  the 
lodge  with  reeling  step,  but  Hashing  eye, 
and  endeavor  to  force  his  way  to  the  pris- 
oners; but  the  strong  guard,  at  the  en- 
trance, always  baflled  their  attempts,  and 
drove  olf  the  assailants  with  good  hu- 
mored blows  and  laughter.  As  the  arms 
of  the  drinkers  had  been  taken  from  them 
little  danger  was  to  be  apprehended  from 
them,  unless  they  should  succeed  in  ob- 
taining them  again.  Night  came  on,  and 
by  the  light  of  the  fires  the  revf.'llers  car- 
ried on  their  orgies.  The  blaze  falling 
on  the  front  of  the  council  lodge,  cast  the 
roar  and  the  tents  behind  it  into  a  dark 
shadow.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  had 
gathered  in  the  open  space,  and  were  oc- 
cupied in  observing  the  mad  antics  of  the 
drunken  Indians.  At  length,  while  the 
carousing  was  at  its  height,  a  figure  slow- 
ly emerged  from  the  edge  of  the  forests 
and  keeping  in  the  darkest  shadows,  out- 
stretched upon  the  ground,  coiled  along 
slowly  and  cautiously  towards  the  lodge. 
There  it  rolled  up  close  beside  the  lower 
logs  of  the  wide  building,  and  even  to  a 
searching  eye  was  almost  indistinguisha- 
ble from  them.  Thus  it  lay  for  some 
time  motionless.  Leloup  had  just  stretched 
himself  upon  the  hard  floor,  when  he 
heard  a  low  sound  like  the  ticking  of  an 
insect  in  the  log  near  his  head.  It  perse- 
vered in  a  singular  manner,  and  he  an-* 
swcred  it  with  a  like  sound. 
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''Huron!  "  said  a  voice  very  low,  but 
perfectly  distinct — reaching  no  other  ear 
but  that  of  the  prostrate  warrior. 

''  Leioup !  "  replied  the  other,  giving 
his  name. 

"  Good !"  said  the  other  voice,  which 
theHuron  recognised  as  that  of  Ahasislari. 

"  Council  to-night  ?  "  asked  the  chief, 
after  a  pause. 

"  No,  to-morrow!  "  said  Leioup. 

'*  Is  the  blackgown  strong  enough  to 
travel  to  the  river  ?  " 

"  Yes !  but  the  Mohawk  is  quick  and 
watchful." 

"Can  the  Huron  escape  from  the 
lodge  with  the  help  of  Ahasistari?" 

"There  is  an  opening  above,  but  all  are 
bound  hand  and  foot." 

'*  The  knife  of  Ahasistari  will  sever  the 
cord" — a  silence  ensued,  during  which 
the  chief  was  busily  occupied  in  remov- 
ing a  block,  which  filled  up  the  space  be- 
tween two  of  Ihe  logs — "  let  Leioup  lay 
close,  so  that  the  knife  may  cut  his  cord," 
said  Ahasistari,  as  the  block  began  to 
yield  to  his  efforts.  At  this  moment  two 
braves  of  the  guard,  fearful  that  some  of 
the  carousers  might  endeavor  to  do  mis- 
chief through  an  opening  in  the  rear, 
passed  around  the  lodge  to  examine  it. 
They  conversed  as  they  went  along,  and 
the  engrossing  topic  of  the  village  expec- 
tation filled  their  minds. 

"  The  pale  face  is  a  great  medicine," 
said  one ;  "  the  braves  of  the  tribe  will 
not  spare  him  in  the  council — for  he  will 
blight  the  coming  harvest,  and  cast  a 
spell  on  the  hunting  grounds." 

"The  big  Huron  will  be  tortured," 
said  the  other. 

"Yes!  no  one  will  adopt  ihem,  and 
they  must  be  tortured,  the  dogs!" 

"  The  council  will  decide  to-morrow — 
Kiohba  wishes  all  to  be  tortured.  None 
know  the  wishes  of  Kiodego,  and  the 
war  chief  is  silent." 

The  two  Mohawks  now  stood  for  a 
moment  almost  touching  Ahasistari,  who 
lay  close  to  the  side  of  the  lodge,  motion- 
less as  the  wood  itself.    From  their  con- 


reraation  the  chief  gathered  that  the  coun- 
cil was  looked  to  with  great  anxiety,  as 
there  was  a  diveraity  of  opinion  with 
re^rd  to  the  fate  of  the  Jesuit.  At  this 
xnomeDt  a  wild  yell  interrupted  the  two 
Mohawks,  and  drew  them  away.  The 
carousers  having  exhausted  the  liquor  set 
out  for  them,  searched  for  the  remainder, 
and  having  found  it,  overpowered  the 
guard  and  bore  it  off.  The  Huron  chief 
renewed  his  efforts  with  more  hardihood, 
when  he  was  again  interrupted.  The  j 
Indians  in  charge  of  the  lodge  had  left  ii 
unprotected,  and  hastened  to  the  assistance 
of  their  companions.  Several  of  the  half 
intoxicated  Mohawks  discovered  this,  and 
rushed  towards  the  lodge  in  a  body,  deter- 
mined to  sacrifice  the  prisoners  upon  the 
instant.  The  old  women  had  obtained 
some  of  the  rum,  and  now,  intoxicated, 
they  joined  furiously  in  the  revels,  till  the 
open  space  around  the  fires  presented  a 
scene  worthy  of  pandemonium.  The  light 
of  the  fires,  as  they  stirred  and  tossed  up 
the  brands,  flashed  fitfully  upon  the  crowds 
of  reeling  wretches,  shrieking  in  the  mad- 
ness  of  inebriety.  Here  were  groups 
contending  with  the  guards  for  the  last 
remnants  of  the  fire-water.  There  parties 
of  the  revellers  fought  and  struggled  in 
harmless  fury  among  themselves.  The 
grave  and  solemn  Indian  warrior,  trans- 
formed into  a  wallowing  brute;  some 
sat,  like  grinning  idiots,  gazing  with 
meaningless  faces  into  the  fires,  whose 
glare  played  wildly  over  their  crouch- 
ing figures — whilst,  fiercest  of  nil,  came 
on  towards  the  lodge,  the  few  bent 
on  murder.  They  had  reached  the  open- 
ing, no  guards  were  there;  the  fasten- 
ings were  yielding  to  their  hands.  At  that 
moment  a  powerful  figure  rose  up,  as  it 
were  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  mingled 
with  them.  Two  heavy  blows  from  his 
stalwart  arm  brought  the  foremost  of  the 
rioters  to  the  ground ;  the  rest  fell  over 
them  shouting  madly.  The  figure  drew 
back  behind  the  corner  of  the  lodge,  for 
the  cries  of  the  party  had  attracted  the 
guard,  who  ran  in  strength  to  the  spot. 
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and  having  relieved  the  prisoners  from 
danger,  which  was  immiQent,  remained 
doubly  watchful  at  (heir  position.  In  a 
moment  more  Ahasistari  gained  the  edge 
of  the  forest  and  stood  awaiting  the  result 
All  hope  of  escape  for  that  night  was 
cut  off.  Some  of  the  guards  took  their 
position  within  the  lodge,  while  others  de- 
stroyed the  rum  that  still  remained,  as  the 
only  means  of  quieting  the  tumult;  and 
one  by  one  the  revellers  fell  off  into  the 
deep  sleep  of  intoxication. 

Ahasistari  returned  to  his  hiding  place 
among  the  rocks,  satisfied  that  no  further 
harm  would  befall  the  prisoners  until  the 
council  should  decide  upon  their  fate. 
Leloup  felt  little  doubt,  and  he  could  de- 
lay no  longer  in  the  attempt  at  rescue, 
but  must  at  length  cast  all  his  hope  upon 
the  hazard  of  the  die.  He  must  win  all 
or  lose  all.  As  duickfoot  did  not  return, 
he  concluded  that  he  must  have  fallen  in 
with  Watook,  and  that  they  awaited  his 
commands  at  the  appointed  spot.  It  was 
now  necessary  to  despatch  the  remaining 
Huron,  instantly  to  bring  up  these  war- 
riors, and,  it  would  even  then  occupy 
them  until  the  evening  of  the  next  day  to 
reach  the  rocky  hiding  place  of  their 
chief.  The  Huron  set  out,  and  Ahasis- 
tari was  left  alone.    He  knelt  and  prayed. 

Father  Laval  remained  some  time  ab- 
sorbed in  prayer  after  all  the  sounds 
without  had  died  away.  Of  a  strong  and 
enduring  frame,  and  used  to  hardships, 
he  had  already  recovered  from  the  effects 
of  the  long  and  painful  march  through 
the  forest,  while  the  novice,  though  much 
improved,  still  suffered  severely  from  his 
labors.  The  Hurons,  all  along,  aware 
that  their  chief  was  hovering  about  them, 
knew  that  any  attempt  at  rescue  was  of 
too  doubtful  result  for  them  to  rest  a 
hope  upon,  and  prepared  themselves  still 
more,  every  hour,  for  that  final  and  fatal 
trial  which  impended  over  them.  At 
length  they  gave  themselves  up  to  slum- 
ber with  cheerful  hearts,  trusting  in  the 
goodness  and  mercy  of  God. 

With  morning  began  the  preparations 


for  the  counciL  The  sullen  countenances 
of  those  who  had  shared  over  night  in  the 
debauch,  boded  ill  for  the  prisoners.  Many 
a  scowling  and  savage  look  was  cast 
upon  them.  A  little  after  noon  came  the 
deputation  from  the  neighboring  village : 
it  was  small,  composed  of  but  two  or 
three  braves,  the  greater  portion  of  the 
successful  warriors  having  gone  out  with 
their  share  of  the  plunder  towards  Fort 
Orange  to  exchange  it  for  powder,  lead, 
rum,  and  other  articles  of  traffic.  The 
deputies  were  received  with  much  pomp 
and  ceremony,  and  regaled  with  the  best 
fare  that  the  village  contained.  They 
were  then  conducted  to  the  council  lodge, 
where  the  proceedings  were  opened  with 
great  state  and  solemnity.  The  elder  and 
most  distinguished  braves  formed  them- 
selves in  a  circle  in  the  centre  of  the 
lodge ;  beyond  them  sat  the  less  notable 
of  the  tribe.  Each  one,  as  he  entered, 
took  his  seat  in  order ;  profound  silence 
reigned  throughout  the  assemblage.  At 
length  the  old  chief  arrived — the  calumet 
was  passed  around — and,  at  a  sign  from 
Kiodego,  as  a  mark  of  honor,  the  brave 
who  had  commanded  the  successful  war- 
posts  arose  to  address  them.  His  voice, 
at  first  low,  swelled  out  as  he  proceeded, 
and  his  gesture  became  animated  and 
picturesque.  A  robe  of  light  skins  was 
fastened  around  his  waist  and  fell  below 
his  thigh ;  a  collar,  of  the  claws  of  the 
wild  bear,  hung  around  his  neck;  a 
snake  skin  encircled  his  arm,  and  the 
feathers  of  the  wild  eagle  adorned  his 
head.  His  face  was  hideously  painted 
Streaks  of  black  and  red  were  drawn 
from  his  ears  towards  his  mouth,  while 
a  broad  band  of  vermiliion  extended 
across  his  forehead  and  over  his  eyes. 
As  he  spoke  he  pointed  towards  the 
prisoners,  and  at  length  singled  out  the 
Jesuit 

"  Why  has  he  come  from  his  far  land, 
from  the  bones  of  his  fathers,  across  the 
great  water,  to  the  hunting  grounds  of  the 
red  men  ?  His  people  have  settled  down 
among  our  brothers  in  the  north,  and  lo ! 
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they  have  made  them  women!  They 
have  turned  the  Hurons  to  dogs,  made 
them  forsake  the  Great  Spirit,  and  join 
with  the  pale  face  in  battle  a^inst  their 
own  kind  and  color !  The  blackrobe  is  a 
medicine ;  he  speaks,  and  warriors  weep ; 
the  Hurons  are  his  slaves ;  he  is  a  great 
medicine.  What  shall  be  the  fate  of  the 
pale  face  ?" 

The  chief  sat  down,  and  a  silence  of  a 
few  minutes'  duration  ensued.  It  was 
broken  at  length  by  a  warrior,  who  said : 

*<  Let  him  die !  Kiohba's  voice  is  that 
the  pale  face  die  at  the  stake.  His  en- 
chantments  have  destroyed  the  Hurons, 
have  driven  away  the  bulTalo  and  bound- 
ing deer.  His  people  have  swept  down 
tlie  beautiful  forests  on  the  great  river. 
Kiohba  has  seen  him  make  that  sign  upon 
his  forehead,  which  our  white  brothers 
of  Fort  Orange  tell  us  is  a  folly  and  a 
wickedness — a  sorcery.  If  the  chiefs 
spare  the  pale  face,  he  will  soften  the 
hearts  of  the  Iroquois  and  weaken  their 
arms  in  battle,  and  they  will  fall  before 
his  people,  and  become  slaves,  like  the 
Hurons.    The  pale  face  must  die!" 

Several  of  the  warriors  nodded  their 
heads  in  silent  approval  of  the  speech  of 
the  brave. 

'*  Let  us  keep  the  great  medicine," 
said  one  who  had  not  been  of  the  war 
party,  but  who  had  listened  with  wonder 
to  the  reported  conversions  of  the  priest. 
"  Let  us  keep  him  in  the  tribe.  Let  us 
make  him  our  brother,  and  give  him  the 
first  ripe  corn  and  the  fattest  of  the  deer ! 
Let  us  build  him  a  lodge,  and  his  heart  will 
love  the  Mohawk  people,  he  will  strength- 
en their  arms  and  protect  their  villages  ! " 

A  smile  of  scorn  played  upon  the  lips 
of  Kiohba,  as  he  replied :  •*  My  brother  is 
a  cunning  counsellor;  he  is  wise  and 
brave  at  the  council  fire !  Does  he  need 
a  great  medicine  to  strengthen  his  cour- 
age? Kiohba  fears  not  the  medicine. 
He  has  met  the  Huron  and  the  French  in 
battle.    The  pale  face  must  die!" 

Other  warriors  now  arose,  some  es- 
pousing one  side  and  some  the  other.  The 


dispute  grew  warm,  when  Kiodego  io- 
terposffd : 

"  My  brothers  I"  he  said,  "  it  has  been 
demanded,  why  (he  blackrobe  came  into 
our  land,  and  why  he  goes  far  into  the 
wilderness  with  the  Hurons,  scatiering 
his  spells  upon  his  path.  Let  the  pale 
face  answer !  Unbind  him,  and  lead  him 
forward."  A  young  warriur  hastened  to 
release  the  Jesuit,  and  assisted  him  into 
the  circle. 

"Speak,  Tulhasaga!"  said  the  old 
chief  coldly,  as  if  he  had  as  yet  heard 
nothing  from  the  priest  concerning  the 
object  of  his  mission.  •'  Speak !  Why 
comest  thou  to  our  land  ?  What  dost 
thou  seek?" 

Father  Laval  bowed  his  head  for  a  mo- 
ment in  prayer,  and  then  replied  : 

"  Chief,  I  se<»k  souls ;  I  came  to  do  the 
work  of  my  Master;  I  came  to  preach 
another  faiih  in  this  land,  to  teach  and 
instruct  the  ignorant.  My  mission  is  one 
of  peace ;  it  is  with  the  souls  of  men,  and 
not  their  bodies.  I  would  teach  them  to 
calm  their  passions,  to  cast  out  the  spirit 
of  evil  from  their  hearts  ;  to  walk  in  the 
path  of  justice  and  of  virtue.  I  came  over 
the  stormy  waters  to  bear  the  tidings  of 
the  Gospel  to  the  heathen,  and  to  plant 
the  holy  cross  in  the  wilderness.  You 
ask,  with  what  object  I  was  going  far  into 
the  west.  I  was  about  to  seek  new  con- 
verts to  the  cross.  Rut,  chief," — and  the 
voice  of  the  missionary  swelled  out  into 
its  fullest  and  most  musical  tones,  entran- 
cing the  ear  of  the  savage.  His  form  was 
lifted  up,  and  his  hands  outstretched  be- 
fore him.  **  But,  chief,  the  Great  Spirit, 
in  his  wisdom,  has  willed  it  otherwise. 
From  my  path  to  the  Huron  country  he 
has  turned  my  steps  towards  the  Mohawk 
villages — and  here,  O  chief,  in  captivity, 
submissive  to  the  will  of  my  divine  Mas- 
ter, I  preach  Christ  to  the  Iroquois;  I 
preach  Christ  crucified;  listen  to  me!" 
Deep  exclamations  broke  from  the  aston- 
ished council,  but  they  awaited  in  pa- 
tience. "  You  are  in  darkness,  I  bring 
you  light;  receive   it!"    And   he  told 
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them  how  God  had  created  the  world, 
and  man  the  lord  of  all ;  of  the  fall ;  of 
the  redemption ;  of  the  new  Gospel ;  of 
the  commission  to  his  apostles  and  their 
successors,  to  go  forth  and  'Meach  all 
nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost;''  how  that  commission  had  been 
sealed  by  miracles ;  how  the  blind  saw, 
the  lame  walked,  and  the  dead  were  raised 
to  life  again.  And  then  he  painted  be- 
fore their  eyes,  in  glowing  colors,  the 
joys  of  heaven  which  were  reserved  for 
those  who  should  believe  in  luin,  and  love 
and  serve  him,  and  the  fearful  torments 
which  the  all-just  God  destined  fur  those 
who  should  reject  and  disobey  his  com- 
mands. A  gleam  of  wild  joy  broke  from 
the  eyes  of  the  Hurons,  as  they  looked 
upon  the  astonished  Mohawks,  while  the 
Jesuit  continued :  "  This  is  the  religion 
which  I  preach;  these  are  the  glad 
tidings  which  I  bring  you;  and  it  is  to 
announce  (his  Gospel  to  the  children  of 
the  wilderness  that  I  have  come  from  the 
land  of  the  east.  The  Great  Spirit  speaks 
it  to  you  by  my  mouth ;  listen,  and  be- 
lieve ! " 

Father  Laval  concluded,  and  silence 
reigned  for  a  time  throughout  the  lodge. 
At  length  Kiodego  addressed  him  : 

"My  brother  has  spoken  well,  he  is 
wise!  But  he  tells  a  strange  tale,  how 
shall  we  believe  him 7*' 

"He  speaks  with  a  forked  tongue," 
said  Kiohba ;   "  he  is  a  liar !" 

"  We  are  satisfied  wiih  our  own  God," 
exclaimed  another — "  the  war-god — Wa- 
condah.  The  God  of  the  great  medicine 
has  made  cowards  of  the  Hurons ;  the 
Grod  or  the  Mohawks  strengthens  the 
arms  of  his  children  in  battle.  The  Mo- 
hawks want  not  the  God  of  the  pale  face." 
And  then  the  clamor  for  his  death  became 
louder,  while  the  advocates,  not  of  mercy, 
but  of  delay  for  expediency ,  were  silenced. 
The  fate  of  the  good  priest  seemed  al- 
ready sealed.  Without  further  delay,  a 
Mohawk  approached  him,  and,  at  a  signal 
from  the  chief,  compelled  him  to  kneel. 
Vol.  v.— No.  8.  38 


and  began  to  paint  his  head  and  face. 
Then  a  shout  of  joy  broke  from  the  crowd 
without;  for  it  was  the  mark  of  death 
upon  the  victim,  and  they  revelled  al- 
ready in  anticipation  of  the  torture.  At 
that  moment  a  slight  movement  was  made 
in  the  crowd  around  the  door ;  it  swayed 
forward  and  backward,  and  then  gave 
way,  leaving  an  opening  into  the  centre 
of  the  circle.  Leaning  upon  a  warrior, 
Kiskepila,  weak  and  tottering,  with  his 
bandages  still  upon  his  wounds,  pressed 
forward  through  the  passage.  The  eye 
of  the  young  chief  fell  upon  the  group  in 
the  centre.  An  exclamation  burst  from 
his  lips.  With  the  mighty  energy  of  a 
strong  spirit  he  rose  from  the  arm  that 
supported  his  weak  form  and  strode  alone 
into  the  circle.  With  one  band  he  cast 
aside  the  Mohawk;  the  other  he  rested 
upon  the  brow  of  the  priest.  A  death-like 
stillness  reigned  upon  the  scene;  not  a 
hand  was  raised  to  arrest  his  course ;  not 
a  voice  was  uplifted  against  him.  Sur- 
prise held  all  men  silent,  while  the  flash- 
ing eye  of  the  young  warrior  turned  from 
face  to  face.  "  Kiskepila  is  a  chief," 
said  the  young  eagle  of  his  tribe,  "who 
will  oppose  him?  The  Hurons  have 
hed  before  the  arm  of  Kiskepila!  Shall 
he  have  no  voice  in  the  councils  of  the 
tribe?"  And  he  placed  the  other  hand 
above  the  head  of  the  kneeling  priest. 
"Shall  he  be  silent  when  the  boaster 
is  heard  ?"  and  he  pointed  to  Kiohba. 
"Kiskepila  asks  the  chiefs  and  braves  to 
spare  the  pale  face."  He  looked  around 
for  a  reply — there  was  none.  At  length 
Kiohba  said  coldly  : 

"The  chiefs  and  braves  have  spoken; 
the  pale  face  must  die.  See !  the  death 
paint  is  upon  his  brow." 

With  a  look  of  scorn  the  young  man 
turned  away  from  the  speaker  and  glanced 
once  more  around  the  circle.  The  fea- 
tures of  the  stern  Mohawks  were  un- 
moved; they  were  silent.  Kiohba  was 
triumphing. 

"My  brothers!"  said  Kiskepila,  his 
eye  lighting  up  again  with  indignation. 
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''my  brothers,  Kiskepila  was  wounded 
and  fainting,  and  dying  upon  the  field  of 
battle ;  and  the  pale  face  bathed  his  lips 
and  bound  his  wounds.  Kiskepila  owes 
a  life  to  the  pale  face,  and  he  will  repay 
it.  Let  Kiohba  show  the  mark  of  a  Huron 
on  his  breast,  or  the  scalp  of  a  foe  at  his 
girdle." 

The  Indian  replied  not.  The  eyes  of 
the  old  men  turned  upon  the  Jesuit,  and, 
with  an  exclamation  of  wonder,  they 
looked  to  the  chief  of  the  war  party,  for 
con6rmation  of  a  story  to  them  so  strange. 

"  The  words  of  the  young  eagle  are 
true,"  he  said ;  *'  the  pale  face  bound  up 
the  wounds  of  Kiskepila;  he  saved  his 
life.  The  blackrobe  was  a  dove  upon  the 
field  of  battle — a  dove  among  the  eagles." 

Silence  again  ensued.  The  Jesuit, 
wrapped  in  prayer,  scarce  heeded  the 
scene  around  him;  but  ever  and  anon  the 
bright  eye  of  Leloup  would  gleam  upon 
him,  as,  with  head  bent  forward,  the 
Huron  listened,  with  interest,  to  the 
words  of  the  young  Mohawk  chief. 

'•The  council  have  spoken!"  said 
Kiohba  again,  fearful  that  a  change  might 
take  place  in  the  opinions  of  the  warriors, 
some  of  whom  seemed  to  lean  towards 
the  young  chief;  "  the  council  have 
spoken ;  the  pale  face  must  die.  It  is 
right ;  for  the  spells  of  the  blackrobe  are 
upon  the  heart  of  Kiskepila ;  he  has  made 
a  Huron  of  the  Mohawk." 

"  You  lie,  dog!"  exclaimed  the  young 
chief,  fiercely. 

"  The  tongue  of  Kiohba  is  not  forked," 
said  the  other,  coldly,  feeling  the  ad- 
vantage which  he  was  gaining,  through 
the  generous  impetuosity  of  his  opponent. 
"  Let  the  chiefs  look :  Kiskepila  could 
not  walk  alone  to  the  council  lodge  ;  and 
see!  he  stands,  as  if  he  had  uo  wounds 
upon  him ;  it  is  the  spell  of  the  pale  face 
medicine.  The  blackrobe  must  die,  or 
the  warriors  will  become  women !" 

The  old  men  shook  their  heads,  as  they 
looked  upon  the  upright  and  noble  figure 
of  the  young  brave,  while  the  bandages 
were  still  fresh,  as  it  were,  upon  deep 


and  dangerous  wounds.  It  was  the  en- 
ergy of  the  spirit,  not  of  the  flesh,  that 
sustained  the  chief.  The  eyes  of  Kiohba 
gleamed  with  joy,  us  he  saw  the  impres- 
sion he  had  made.  The  young  man  again 
spoke,  but  in  a  lower  and  sterner  tone : 

"  Kiskepila  owes  the  pale  face  a  life; 
he  shall  not  die!  Ki:jkepila  will  adopt 
him  as  his  brother,  in  place  of  him  who 
is  dead.  He  demands  the  pale  face  for 
his  brother!" 

Kiohba  smiled  grimly,  as  he  replied, 
pointing  to  the  old  chief:  "The  father 
may  demand  the  prisoner,  to  adopt  him 
as  his  son.  Let  the  chief  speak;  will 
he  take  to  his  lodge  the  sorcerer,  who  has 
changed  the  heart  of  the  young  eagle 
who  was  once  the  truest  of  the  Mo* 
hawks  ?" 

Absorbed  in  anxious  expectation,  the 
young  brave  heeded  not  the  taunt.  The 
old  man  was  silent  for  a  moment,  then 
raising  his  head,  replied,  firmly  : 

"  Kiskepila  was  a  warrior,  a  Mohawk. 
He  has  taken  a  Huron  heart.  The  pale 
face  has  told  him  strange  tales,  and  he 
has  heard.  The  blackgown  is  a  sorcerer. 
The  father  of  Kiskepila  will  not  claim 
him;  let  him  die!"  The  head  of  tl^e 
young  chief  sank  upon  his  breast,  and 
he  was  silent. 

"He  must  die!"  re-echoed  Kiohba, 
and,  tauntingly,  continued  :  "he  tells  you 
that  his  God  raised  the  dead  to  life;  why 
does  he  not  call  up  the  great  Champlain 
from  the  tomb  to  protect  his  people? 
Let  us  see  whether  his  God  will  save  the 
pale  face,  when  the  (lames  shall  glow  and 
curl  around  his  Avhite  limbs !" 

"  You  demand  of  me  a  miracle !"  Fa- 
ther Laval  replied  gently ;  "  you  call  on 
my  God  to  raise  the  dead.  He  has  done 
so  ;  he  can  do  it  again.  He  has  opened 
the  silent  tomb,  and  bid  the  dead  arise 
and  come  forth,  glowing  with  life,  and 
health,  and  energy;  and  he  has  done  this 
at  the  prayer  of  his  holy  servants.  I  am 
but  his  humble  follower.  What  right 
have  you  to  demand  from  the  God  who 
made  you  a  sign  and  a  miracle  in  testi* 
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mony  ?    Yours  is  not  the  prayer  of  the   | 
willing ;  it  is  the  scoff  of  the  hater."  ! 

The  indignant  voice  of  the  Jesuit  ceased.    ■■ 
After  a  pause  of  some  moments  an  Indian    j 
approacheii,    and   finished   paintins:    his    | 
head  and  face.     It  was  the  sign  of  final    ; 
condemnation,  and  was  received  witli  ex- 
ultation by  many  ;  yet  ihere  were  not  a 
few  who  borjan  to  entertain  an  increased 
dread  of  wliat  they   imagined   to  be  his    ' 
power.     But   the   H^oling  of  the  council    i 
Tvas   excited,   although   that   assemblage    . 
still  retained  its  cahn  and  grave  aspect;    ^ 
and,  with  but  little  delay,  the  novice  and 
the  Hurons  were  also  condemned  to  the 
torture.     Fatlier  Laval,  Leloup  and  two 
other  Ilurons  were  to  suffer  on  the  mor- 
row, in  front  of  the  council  lodge,  while    , 
Rene  Bourdoise  and  the  three  remaining    i 
Hurons  were  to  be  tortured  at  the  other   ■ 
village.      The    prisoners    received    their 
doom  calmly,  the  Hurons  looking  coldly    ■ 
on  the  preparations,  which  were  begun    ■ 
at  once,  to  carry  out  the  sentence  of  the   ! 
council,  which  then  broke  up. 

When   Kiskepila  found  all  his  efforts    '■ 
fruitless,  he  took  the  arm  of  the  warrior,    i 
who  had  assisted  him  to  the  spot,  for  his    ; 
strength  began  to  fail  very  rapidly,  and,  in    | 
silence,  returned  to  his  tent,  determined    ! 
not   to   look   upon   sufferings   which   he   ■ 
could  not  prevent  or  alleviate.     Morning   ' 
Flower  awaited  sadly  the  termination  of  , 
the  council,  and  wept  over  the  fate  of  the 
blackgown  ;  but  she  recalled  to  memory 
the  beautiful  lessons  of   patience  which    ■ 
he  had  taught  her,   and   suppressed  the 
manifestation  of  her  grief 

The   Huron   messenger  of  Ahasistari    i 
struck  directly  through  the  forest  in  the    . 
direction  of  the  place   where  the  braves    ■ 
were  supposed    to   lie    concealed.     The    ; 
stars  were  shining  in  the  clear  heavens,    ! 
and  an  occasional  glance  at  their  spark-   j 
ling  orb«  served  to  guide  his  path.     Up    j 
over  hill  and  steep  ascent,  over  swamp    { 
and  morass  went  the  swift  Indian,  at  his 
loping  trot,  tireless,  never  pausing.     Mid- 
night came,  and  the  runner  still  pressed 
on;  his  moccasined  feet  springing    yet 


lightly  from  the  soft  turf,  as  he  bounded 
on.  Darkness  melieil  slowly  into  the  gray 
of  morn,  and  morning  brightened  into  day, 
and  yet  the  Huron  speeded  on.  At 
length  he  paused  upon  the  summit  of  a 
little  hill.  At  its  foot,  clear  and  pellucid, 
flowed  a  gentle  stream.  But  no  trace 
could  he  discover  of  any  living  thing 
upon  its  banks^  or  in  its  surrounding 
forest.  A  moment  more  his  eye  scanned 
the  wood,  and  then  descended  to  the 
wat'T's  edge.  As  he  leaned  upon  his 
rifle,  he  carefully  observed  the  current 
flowing  by  him,  till  his  gaze  seemed 
riveted  by  a  floating  twig,  with  green 
leavers  upon  it.  An  eddy  whirled  it  in 
towards  the  shore,  and  he  drew  it  towards 
him  with  the  but  of  his  rifle.  The  frac- 
ture of  tlie  branch  was  fresh,  and  it  was 
evidently  torn,  not  bitten  off.  Swinging 
his  rifle  into  the  hollow  of  his  ann,  the 
runner  turned  directly  up  the  stream, 
taking  care  to  leave  no  tracks  behind  him. 
For  some  lime  he  proceeded  on  his 
course,  still  casting  an  occasional  glance 
at  the  forest  around  him,  and  on  the 
ground  before  him,  watching  for  the 
marks  of  a  trail.  Suddenly  he  paused, 
and  looked  intently  upon  the  ground,  and 
then  stooped  down  to  examine  the  surface 
more  closely. 

"Hugh!  paleface!"  he  exclaimed. 

The  step  was  turned  from  the  stream ; 
treading  cautiously,  so  as  not  to  obliterate 
the  trail.  He  followed  it  back  to  the 
water's  vi\g^e,  and  examined  the  bushes 
whirh  grew  there ;  they  were  of  the  same 
kind  as  the  branch  which  he  held  in  his 
hand.  Falling  into  the  trail,  he  traced  it 
tij)  th(»  hill,  along  the  summit  of  which  it 
ran.  At  length  a  low  whistling  struck 
upon  his  ear,  and  he  paused  to  listen; 
and  then  crept  on  more  cautiously.  At 
the  foot  of  a  large  tree,  on  an  elevated 
spot,  from  which  an  extensive  sweep  of 
the  forest,  facing  towards  the  Mohawk 
villoge,  was  visible,  sat  the  figure  of  a 
white  man,  holding  in  his  hand  a  large 
rough  ox -horn,  which  he  was  busily  en- 
gaged  in  shaping  into   a   powder  horn. 
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£very^  now  and  then  he  compared  it  with 
the  one  which  was  slung  at  his  side,  and 
then  renewed  his  lahors.  Suddenly  a 
new  idea  seemed  to  strike  him  ;  and,  put- 
ting it  to  his  mouthy  he  gave  a  blast, 
which  made  the  Huron  start  with  sur- 
prise. Then  he  began  at  once  to  shape 
the  small  opening  into  something  like  a 
mouth -piece.  At  last  he  seemed  satisfied, 
and  putting  it  to  his  lips,  sounded  it  again. 

"Ha!  thatAvilldo!"  he  said  at  length; 
*'  good  idea ;  Indian  hates  the  sound  of  a 
horn,  and  I  like  it.  Well,  I  may  want  it 
soon ;"  and  he  stuck  it  in  his  belt.  As  he 
did  so,  the  Huron  runner  stepped  before 
him. 

**  L'  Espion  Hardi ! "  The  scout  sprang 
to  his  feet,  grasping  his  rifle. 

"Ah !  Huron !"  he  said,  as  his  eye  fell 
upon  the  dress  and  paint  of  the  Indian ; 
and  he  resumed  his  seat  again. 

"Huron?  Yes!  No  Mohawk !  or"— 
and  the  Indian  pointed  significantly  to 
his  scalp. 

"  Right,  Huron  !  I  was  making  a  pow- 
derhorn,  when  I  thought  of  the  trumpets 
of  Champluin,  as  he  marched  to  battle. 
Ah !  did  you  ever  fight  under  Champlain, 
Huron?" 

"No!  thechief  and  many  of  the  braves 
were  out!" 

"  Yes,  I  know  it,  Huron !  Well,  it  came 
into  my  head  to  try  how  a  good  blast 
would  sound  in  this  old  forest.  It  was 
rash,  I  won't  deny  it,"  he  continued,  as 
the  Huron  shook  his  head  ;  "but  a  French- 
man loves  the  sound  of  the  trumpet. 
Listen  now,''  he  said,  applying  the  trum- 
pet to  his  lips  once  more ;  but  the  Indian 
placed  his  hand  upon  it  and  said  : 

"  Daring  scout !  Mohawk  hunter  may 
hear!" 

"  Yes,  yes !  but  when  we  were  out 
against  tlie  Mohawks  Avith  Champlain,  he 
let  them  hear  more  of  it  than  they  liked." 

"  Great  brave!"  said  the  runner. 

"  Yes,  he  was  a  warrior!  It  does  me 
good  to  hear  his  name  shout5>d  in  a  brisk 
charge;  it  helps  wonderfully,  although 
he  is  dead  and  gone  now.    Yes,  he  was 


a  man,"  continued  Pierre,  sorrowfully; 
'^  no  such  man  in  all  the  province  now, 
or  these  rascally  Mohawks  would  be 
taught  a  lesson  worth  remembering." 

"  The  daring  scout  is  with  the  Huron 
braves  7"  asked  the  runner. 

"  Yes  !  and  I  suppose  you  are  the  mes- 
senger that  I  am  to  look  lor  ?"  The  run- 
ner nodded  his  head,  and  the  other  con- 
tinued : 

"  They  are  apross  the  stream ;  let  us 
go ;"  and,  swinging  his  rifle  over  his 
shoulder,  the  scout  descended  the  hill  with 
rapid  strides.  When  thoy  approached 
the  stream,  the  runner  glided  to  the  side 
of  the  hunter,  and  holding  up  the  broken 
twig  before  him,  said : 

"  Daring  scout  casts  a  trail  upon  the 
water.  Huron  found  this  far  down  the 
stream." 

The  scout  looked  at  it  for  a  moment, 
while  the  runner  explained  himself;  and 
then,  half  angry  at  the  implied  reproach, 
answered : 

"  Well,  and  but  for  that  twig  you 
would  not  have  found  us;  you  missed 
the  trail!" 

"  I  crossed  it  in  the  night,"  said  the 
Huron,  "  but  not  far  ofT.  Up  or  down 
the  stream,  the  Huron  would  soon  have 
found  it" 

"  Far  enough,  at  any  rate,"  said  the 
scout,  "  or  you  would  have  been  here  at 
once,  without  striking  on  the  stream  be- 
low. See,  here  is  one  of  Quickfoot's 
marks  upon  this  oak;  /te followed  directly 
upon  the  trail,  and  even  made  it  plainer 
for  you,  by  these  gashes  !" 

"Bad!"  replied  the  runner,  quickly, 
"  Mohawk  keen  eye!" 

"  Night  and  day,"  continued  the  scout, 
"  we  kept  watch,  by  turns,  upon  that  hill 
which  overlooked  the  path,  waiting  for 
the  messenger,  whom  (iuickfoot  told  us 
Ahasistari  would  send." 

"Huron!"  said  Pierre,  after  walking 
some  lime  in  silence,  "  have  you  seen  the 
prisoners  ?" 

"Yes,  from  the  woods;  saw  black- 
gown  walking  about." 
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"Well,  perhaps  then  they  won't  at- 
tempt to  kill  them  yet,  and  we  can  get 
there  in  time." 

The  Indian  shook  his  head,  and  said : 

*'  To  day  council ;  to-morrow  torture ; 
daring  scout  knows  how  it  is." 

**Then,"  said  the  scout  sternly,  as  he 
strode  along  with  swifter  step,  "then, 
Huron,  there  will  be  at  the  dance  some 
guests  not  invited." 

They  hastened  on  in  silence,  until  they 
reached  the  place  of  concealment.  It  was 
well  chosen.    In  an  extensive  thicket,  a 


space  had  been  cut  away,  and  here  the 
warriors  were  lying  about  in  groups  upon 
their  blankets.  Exclamations  of  delight 
welcomed  the  scout  and  the  runner,  and 
the  whole  body  assembled  in  council. 
The  runner  explained  the  condition  of 
things,  and  delivered  the  order  of  the 
chief;  and  in  a  few  moments  more  the 
party,  nineteen  in  number,  took  up 
their  line  of  march,  throwing  out  ac- 
tive scouts  in  advance,  to  guard  against 
any  accidental  meeting  with  the  Mo* 
hawks. 
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THE    ARCHBISHOP    AND   BISHOPS   OP   THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  THE  CLERGY  AND  PAlTHPUl^ 

OF   THEIR    CHARGE. 

Grace  to  you,  and  peace  from  God  our  Father,  and  from  the  Lord  Jestu  Clirist, 


ASSEMBLED  together  in 
council,  by  the  merciful 
permission  of  God,  we 
have  endeavored,  by  uni- 
ted prayer  and  mutual 
"^  consultation,  to  obtain  the 
necessary  light  for  the  promotion  of  the 
important  interests  confided  to  our  care. 
From  the  harmony  wliich  prevailed  in 
our  deliberations,  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  Christ,  according  to  his  promise, 
was  in  the  midst  of  us,  directing  us  by 
his  truth,  and  animating  us  by  his  Spirit. 
After  consultation  with  our  brethren  of 
the  second  order  of  the  clergy,  we  have 
adopted  some  regulations  for  your  spirit- 
ual advantage,  which,  when  approved 
of  by  our  venerable  chief,  the  successor 
of  Peter,  to  wiiose  examination  and  cor« 
rection,  according  to  ancient  custom,  we 
have  submitted  ilu^m,  we  shall  make 
known  to  you,  fully  confident  that  you 
will  embrace  them  with  docility,  and, 
emulating  the  example  of  the  first  believ- 
ers, receive  our  decrees  with  the  reverence 
with  which  they  regarded  the  precepts  of 
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I  the  apostles  and  ancients,  delivered  in  the 
i  council  of  Jerusalem.  We  bear  willing 
testimony  to  your  faith  and  piety,  and 
we  feel  confident  that  you  will  testify  that 
the  exercise  of  our  authority  over  you  has 
not  been  in  a  spirit  of  domination,  as  if 
we  lorded  it  over  you,  on  account  of  your 
faith ;  but  that  we  have  had  solely  in  view 
the  salvation  of  your  souls.  To  aid  in 
the  accomplishment  of  this  end,  we  will 
willingly  spend,  and  be  ourselves  spent 
over  and  above ;  and,  carefully  avoiding 
whatever  might  prove  a  hindrance  to  the 
progress  of  the  Gospel,  we  will  endeavor 
to  be  your  pattern  from  the  heart,  that 
we  may  please  the  Prince  of  pastors,  and 
obtain  from  his  hands  a  glorious  and  un- 
fading crown. 

We  have  abundant  motives  for  devout 
thanksgiving  in  the  steady  progress  of  our 
holy  religion,  which  daily  gains  the  hom- 
age of  tiie  intelligent  and  learned,  as  well 
as  of  the  lowly  and  poor,  whom  God  has 
specially  chosen,  rich  in  faith.  The  re- 
turn of  so  many  distinguished  individuals 
in  England  to  the  Catholic  communion. 
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from  which  that  illustrious  nation  was 
torn  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  civil  power, 
has  fliled  us  with  joy,  since  all  the  por- 
tions of  the  church  must  rejoice  in  her 
triumphs^  as  they  sympathize  in  her 
afflictions.  Their  example  should  have 
considerable  influence  on  all  who  feci 
themselves  inclined  to  re-examine  the 
cause  of  separation  and  to  embrace  unity, 
whose  importance  and  value  become  daily 
more  obvious  even  to  those  who  arc  with- 
out. Conflicts  in  doctrine  among  the  pro- 
fessors of  Christianity  are  calculated  to 
aflbrd  a  triumph  to  the  unbeliever,  who 
sets  no  value  on  a  revelation  which  appears 
to  him  uncertain  and  contradictory,  whilst 
they  scandalize  and  confound  the  un- 
learned, who  abandon  the  inquiry  after 
truth,  in  despair  of  ascertaining  it  with 
certainty.  Hence  the  claims  of  the  church 
to  our  assent  are  strengthened  in  the 
minds  of  serious  and  reflecting  men,  who 
are  struck  with  the  unchangeable  char- 
acter of  her  teaching,  the  same  always, 
every  where,  and  by  all.  One  Lord,  one 
faith,  one  baptism,  is  inscribed  on  her 
standard  by  an  inspired  apostle.  As  faith 
is  the  homage  of  the  human  understand- 
ing to  divine  revelation,  it  can  admit  of 
no  doctrinal  diversity,  since  God  has  not 
revealed  contradictions,  and  his  wisdom 
must  have  devised  a  sure  means  for  as- 
certainingthetruths  which  he  has  revealed. 
After  three  centuries  of  contention,  the 
human  mind,  weary  of  doubt  and  unbe- 
lief, seems  eager  to  repose  on  that  authority 
whose  support  it  once  proudly  rejected, 
in  the  confidence  of  its  own  strength. 
The  great  Augustin,  whose  sublime  ge- 
nius, great  learning,  and  exalted  piety, 
have  gained  the  admiration  of  the  Chris- 
tian world,  commended  authority  as  the 
compendious  and  easy  way  to  truth  ^^  and 
after  wandering  through  the  mazes  of 
error,  under  the  delusive  hope  of  discov- 
ering the  reason  and  evidence  of  all  things, 
he  found  himself  obliged  to  rest  his  belief 
in  the  revealed  truths  on  the  authority  of 
the  Catholic  church.  Many  persons, 
*  De  qnantit.  anima,  c.  vii,  n.  12. 


highly  distinguished  for  talent  and  learn- 
ing, have  recently  followed  his  example. 
The  process  to  which  the  doctrines  of  re- 
ligion have  been  subjected  by  the  skeptical 
spirit  of  the  sixteenth  century,  has  resulted 
in  the  successive   abandonment  of  one 
doctrine  after  another  by  professed  believ- 
ers in  the  Gospel,  until  scarcely  any  thing 
of  the  deposit  of  revelation  remains  un- 
controverted.     In  the  name  of  the  divine 
Scriptures,  every  mystery  has  been   as- 
sailed, as  if  it  were  allowable  to  deny  all 
they   contain,  provided   respect   be  pro- 
fessed for  the  sacred  oracles  themselves. 
But  the  providence  of  God  has  at  length 
brought  about  another  result   from  the 
bold  scrutiny  into  things  divine,  which 
the  pride  of  man  thus  attempted.     Many 
sincere  inquirers  have  acknowledged  the 
Catholic  doctrines,  of  which  they  found 
evidence  in  the  Scriptures,  as  well  as  in 
the  writings  of  the  ancient  fathers.     Some 
have  embraced  the  whole  body  of  Catho- 
lic truth,  as  propounded  and  delined  in 
the  holy  council  of  Trent,  who  neverthe- 
less remain  outside  the  church,  fondly 
clinging  to  local  institutions,  or  cherish- 
ing the  fallacious  hope  that  they  may, 
without  peril  to  their  souls,  remain  in  a 
position  which  was  not  originally  of  their 
own  choosing.    The  profession  of  Cath- 
olic doctrine  can  not,  it  is  obvious,  avail 
them  whilst  they  remain  separated  from 
the  church  of  Christ,  and  from  the  pastor 
to   whom  he  entrusted   his  lambs  and 
sheep,  that  is,  his  whole  flock,  that  there 
might  be  one  fold  and  one  Shepherd. 

Brethren,  we  would  wish  to  excite 
your  charity  for  those  who,  whilst  strug- 
gling forward  towards  truth  and  unity, 
are  drawn  back  by  the  interests  of  this 
world,  and  love  the  glory  of  men,  rather 
than  the  glory  of  God.  It  is  no  easy 
matter  to  be  disabused  of  all  the  prejudices 
of  education ;  but  it  is  still  moro  diflicult 
to  go  forth  from  one's  kindred  to  the 
mountain  to  which  the  Lord  points,  there 
to  glorify  him  by  obedience  and  sacrifice. 
You  should  pray  that  light  and  grace  may 
be  given  them,  that  others^  encouraged  by 
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their  example,  may  follow  fbto  the  tem- 
ple of  the  heavenly  King,  to  give  him 
the  homage  which  he  demands.  To  the 
prayers  offered  up  in  various  places  for 
those  separated  from  the  unity  of  the 
church,  we  may  principally  ascribe  the 
extraordinary  change  effected  in  so  many 
learned  professors,  who  from  teachers  of 
error  have  become  disciples  of  truth ;  in 
so  many  ministers,  who  have  left  the 
place  of  honor  in  which  they  stood,  to 
mingle  with  the  undistinguished  crowd 
of  devout  worshippers.  All  things  are 
promised  to  prayer.  If  the  petition  of 
two  or  three,  who  agree  on  any  thing, 
finds  acceptance  with  the  Father,  when 
offered  in  the  name  of  his  beloved  Son, 
what  may  we  not  hope  for  when  thou- 
sands and  millions  unite  in  supplication 
for  that  which  was  the  object  of  the  prayer 
of  Christ  on  the  night  before  the  consum- 
mation of  his  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  men  ? 
Be  instant,  brethren,  in  prayer.  We  de- 
sire most  especially  that  supplications, 
prayers,  intercessions,  and  thanksgivings 
be  made  for  all  men.  For  this  is  good 
and  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God  our 
Saviour,  who  will  have  all  men  to  be 
saved,  and  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth. 

The  paternal  authority  of  the  chief 
bishop  is  constantly  misrepresented  and 
assailed  by  the  adversaries  of  our  holy 
religion,  especially  in  this  country,  and  is 
viewed  with  suspicion  even  by  some  who 
acknowledge  its  powerful  influence  in 
preserving  faith  and  unity.  It  is  unne- 
cessary for  us  to  tell  you,  brethren,  that 
the  kingdom  of  Christ  of  which  the  bishop 
of  Rome,  as  successor  of  Peter,  has  re- 
ceived the  keys,  is  not  of  this  world ; — 
and  that  the  obedience  due  to  the  vicar  of 
the  Saviour  is  in  no  way  inconsistent 
with  your  civil  allegiance,  your  social 
duties  as  citizens,  or  your  rights  as  men. 
We  can  confidcnily  appeal  to  the  whole 
tenor  of  our  instructions,  not  only  in  our 
public  addresses,  but  in  our  most  confi- 
dential communications;  and  you  can 
bear  witness  that  we  have  always  taught 


you  to  render  to  Coesar  the  things  that  are 
Ceesar's,  to  God  the  things  that  are  God's. 
Be  not,  then,  heedful  of  the  misrepresent- 
ations of  foolish  men,  who,  unable  to 
combat  the  evidences  of  our  faith,  seek 
to  exciie  unjust  prejudice  against  that 
authority  which  has  always  proved  its 
firmest  support.  Continue  to  practise 
justice  and  charity  towards  all  your  fel- 
low citizens ;  respect  the  magistrates,  ob- 
serve the  laws,  shun  tumult  and  disorder ; 
as  free,  and  not  as  having  liberty  as  a 
cloak  for  malice,  but  as  the  servants  of 
God.  Thus  you  will  put  to  shame  the 
calumniators  of  our  faith,  and  vindicate  it 
more  effectually  than  by  any  abstract  pro- 
fession or  disclaimer.  You,  brethren, 
have  been  called  unto  liberty;  only  make 
not  liberty  an  occasion  to  the  flesh,  but, 
by  charily  of  the  spirit,  serve  one  another. 
For  all  the  law  is  fulfilled  in  one  word : 
Thou  shall  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself. 

We  shall  not  attempt  distinctly  to  notice 
the  variaus  artifices  employed  to  impede 
the  progress  of  our  holy  religion  by  de- 
signing and  interested  men:  but  we  re- 
joice that  its  truth  and  beauty  are  daily 
more  manifest  to  sincere  inquirers.  By 
the  example  of  a  holy  life  and  by  prayer, 
you,  brethren,  can  effectually  promote  its 
interests. 

The  zeal  of  our  brethren  in  Europe 
has  given  rise  to  an  association  for  the 
propagation  of  the  faith,  which,  origin- 
ating in  Lyons,  has  spread  throughout 
many  nations  of  Europe,  and  even  num- 
bers among  its  contributors  many  in 
America  and  remote  Asia.  The  small 
donation  of  a  cent  a  week,  ofiered  by 
many  millions  of  persons,  creates  a  fund 
which  supports  missionaries  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  and  from  which  we 
ourselves  have  received,  from  time  to 
time,  generous  succors  for  various  wants 
(»f  our  diocesses.  Although  the  adversa- 
ries of  the  faith  have  given  most  exagger- 
ated views  of  the  amount  of  this  aid,  yet 
we  cheerfully  avow  our  indebtedness  to 
the  generous  charity  of  this  association; 
and  we  hope  that  the  time  is  not  distant 
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wheQ  branches  of  it  may  be  established 
extensively  in  these  United  Stales  to  aid 
our  struggling  brethren  in  heathen  lands, 
and  thus  afford  the  zeal  and  piety  of  our 
people  an  opportunity  of  entering  into 
this  holy  communion  of  oblations  and 
prayers,  which  has  been  sanctioned  and 
encouraged  by  the  grant  of  indulgences 
from  the  sovereign  pontifls.  Whilst  we 
gratefully  acknowledge  the  aid  bestowed 
on  us,  we  are  anxious  lo  share  in  the 
merits  of  the  donors,  since  it  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.  France, 
from  which  the  inGdels  of  the  last  century 
sought  to  root  out  Christianity,  has  be- 
come the  fountain  head  of  an  institution 
which  spreads  its  beneficent  streams 
throughout  the  world,  to  impart  fertility 
to  distant  lands,  and  to  refresh  the  pilgrim 
missionary  on  his  way.  The  blessings 
which  have  descended  in  return  on  that 
kingdom  are  known  only  to  Ilim  who 
suflers  not  a  cup  of  cold  water,  given  in 
his  name,  to  pass  without  reward.  We 
exhort  you,  brethren,  to  continue  lo  em- 
ulate the  zeal  and  generous  charily  of  ihe 
members  of  this  association,  by  contribu- 
ting, according  to  the  means  which  God 
has  given  you,  to  the  support  of  the  reli- 
gious institutions  existing  amongst  you, 
and  by  responding  generously  to  the  just 
calls  of  your  prelates  and  pastors  for  tiieir 
necessary  support,  and  for  the  various 
undertakings  which  their  enlightened  zeal 
may  propose  for  the  diffusion  of  religion. 
The  aid  which  has  been  hitherto  aflbrded 
i'rom  abroad  may  be  at  any  lime  with- 
drawn. It  is,  moreover,  altogether  inad- 
equate lo  our  most  pressing  wants.  On 
you  it  depends  lo  give,  especially  to  those 
who  labor  in  word  and  doctrine,  that  sup- 
port which  will  leave  them  without  soli- 
citude for  the  things  of  this  world,  that 
they  may  wholly  apply  themselves  to  the 
exercise  of  the  holy  ministry.  We  be- 
seech you,  brethren,  to  know  them  who 
labor  among  you,  and  are  over  you  in  the 
Lord,  and  admonish  you  :  that  you  esteem 
them  more  abundantly  in  charity  for  their 
work's  sake.    To  you  we  look  for  means 


to  educate  youth  for  the  ecclesiastical 
8tate«  that,  when  fully  instructed  in  the 
duties  of  their  holy  vocation,  and  trained 
in  discipline,  they  may  become  fit  minis- 
ters of  the  church,  and  adorn  it  by  their 
piety  and  zeal,  as  well  as  by  their  talents. 
You  should  aid  in  the  erection  of  the 
temples  in  which  you  and  your  children 
are  to  worship,  and  see  that  ihe  house  of 
God  be  not  unworthy  of  the  sublime  func* 
lions  which  are  to  be  performed  in  it.  Of 
the  worldly  goods  which  God  has  be- 
stowed on  you,  you  should  set  apart  a 
reasonable  portion  to  be  devoted  specially 
to  his  glory :  and  you  should  rejoice  at 
the  opportunity  thus  afforded  you  to  man- 
ifest your  gratitude  for  his  benefits. 

Whilst  we  thus  exhort  you  lo  the  exer- 
cise of  Christian  generosity,  we  are  still 
more  solicitous  that  you  should  attend  to 
your  personal  sanctificaiion,  for  this  is  the 
will  of  God.  Follow  then,  beloved  breth- 
ren, holiness,  without  which  no  man  shall 
see  God.  Be  not  deceived;  God  is  not 
mocked.  For  what  things  a  man  shall 
sow,  those  also  shall  he  reap.  For  he 
that  soweth  in  his  flesh,  of  the  flesh  also 
shall  reap  corruption.  But  he  that  soweth 
in  the  spirit,  of  the  spirit  shall  reap  life 
everlasting.  Dearly  beloved,  we  beseech 
you,  as  strangers  and  pilgrims,  to  refrain 
yourselves  from  carnal  desires  which  war 
against  the  soul.  W^e  caution  you  espe- 
cially against  the  degrading  excesses  of 
intemperance,  and  against  every  indul- 
gence which  might  lead  to  them.  The 
frail  man  must  abstain  not  only  from 
unlawful  gratification,  but  from  that  mod- 
erate use  of  drink  which  to  him  may  be 
an  immediate  occasion  of  sin,  since  he 
that  loveth  danger  shall  perish  in  it. 
You,  then,  employing  all  care,  minister 
in  your  faith,  virtue :  and  in  virtue,  know- 
ledge: and  in  knowledge,  abstinence: 
and  in  abstinence,  patience:  and  in  pa- 
tience, godliness :  and  in  godliness,  love 
of  brotherhood :  and  in  love  of  brother- 
hood, charity. 

W'e  take  this  occasion,  brethren,  to 
communicate  to  you  the  determinatioD^ 
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UDanimou.sly  adopted  by  us^  to  place  our- 
selves, aDd  all  entrusted  to  our  charge 
throughout  these  United  States,  under  the 
special  patronage  of  the  holy  Mother  of 
God,  whose  Immaculate  conception  in 
venerated  by  the  piety  of  the  faithful 
throughout  the  Catholic  church.  By  the 
aid  of  her  prayers,  we  entertain  the  con- 
fident hope  that  we  will  be  strengthened 
to  perform  the  arduous  duties  of  our  min- 
istry, and  that  you  will  be  enabh'd  to 
practise  the  sublime  virtues,  of  which 
her  life  presents  a  most  perfect  example. 
The  Holy  Ghost,  by  her  own  lips,  has 


foretold  that  all  generations  shall  call  her 
blessed;  and  we  can  not  doubt  that  a 
blessing  is  attached  to  those  who  take 
care  to  fulfil  this  prediction.  To  her, 
then,  we  commend  you,  in  the  confidence 
that,  through  the  one  Mediator  of  God 
and  men,  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  who 
gave  himself  a  redemption  for  all,  she 
will  obtain  for  us  grace  and  salvation. 

The  grace  of  our  Lord  Josus  Christ  be 
with  you  all.    Amen. 

Given  at  Ballimore,  in  the  sixth  Provin- 
cial Council,  on  the  fifth  Sundtnj  after 
E(uter,  in  the  year  of  our  lAn-d  184G. 


THOUGHTS  ON  "OUR  UNION"— THE  LATE  BISHOP  DUBOIS. 


HAVE  been  favored  with 
the  perusal  of  the  ad^ 
dress,  recently  delivered 
by  the  Rev.  E.  J.  Sourin, 
before  the  Literary  Socie- 
ties of  St.  Mary's  College, 
Emmittsburg,  Md.,  and 
have  been  permitted  to  extract  from  ihe 
manuscript  the  following  passages,  which 
we  take  pleasure  in  laying  before  our 
readers.  Having  dwelt  upon  the  great 
principles  and  truths  which  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  all  public  prosperity,  and 
which  he  enforced  with  several  apposite 
passages  from  the  writings  of  Washing- 
ton, the  speaker  thus  touched  upon  some 
other  matters,  to  which,  as  Catholics 
and  Americans,  we  can  not  be  insensi- 
ble. 

"It  would  lead  us  into  paths  asdifTicult, 
as  to  many  they  would  be  tedious,  were 
we  now  to  start  the  inquiry  :  With  what 
fidelity  to  these  principles  has  our  govern- 
ment been  hitherto  administered?  That 
within  a  very  recent  period,  bold  and 
strenuous  efforts  have  been  made  to  de- 
part from  them,  is  known  to  all  present. 
That  such  efforts   should  have  been  so 


;  signally  crushed,  though  the  trail  of  the 
I  serpent  may  still  be  seen  in  more  than 
I  one  proud  city  of  the  land,  is  some 
evidence  that  the  counsels  of  Washington 
'  are  not  yet  buried  in  the  dust  of  his 
I   mouldering  tomb. 

"  From  the  steps  of  that  capitol,  into 
whose  hallsthe  advocates  of  this  treachery 
to  the  constitution  have  been  some  how 
elevated,  there  to  receive  their  well- 
merited  rebuke,  you  may  almost  descry 
the  sacred  spot  where,  crowned  with  the 
highest  honors  his  country  could  bestow, 
and  followed  by  the  benedictions  of  all 
that  loved  the  cause  of  freedom,  truth 
and  peace  throughout  the  world,  the  eage 
and  hero  dwelt,  whom  we  justly  look 
upon  as  the  noblest  representative  of  the 
wisdom  aiid  valor  of  our  republic. 

*•  Whether  the  signs  of  neglect  and 
decay  tliat  now  sadden  the  heart  of  every 
freeman  who  visits  Mount  Vernon,  the 
tenantless  dwellings,  the  desecrated  man- 
tle-piece, the  tanirled  briar,  hiding,  in 
mercy,  the  crumbling  vault  where  repose 
the  ashes  of  him  who  has  been  registered 
on  the  rolls  of  history,  as  the  '  first  in 
war,  the  first  in  peace^  and  the  first  in  the 
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hearts  of  his  countrymen;'  whether  these 
things  are  to  be  taken  as  evidence  of  a 
growing  irreverence  for  the  great  prin- 
ciples which  he  and  his  immortal  asso- 
ciates fought,  and  bled,  and  died  to 
maintain,  a  few  years  more  may  reveal. 
Certain  it  is,  there  are  strange  analogies 
between  such  material  facts  and  truths  of 
a  far  more  spiritual  order. 

"  'In  aris  et  focis  est  respublica,'  said 
Rome's  first  orator  :  The  republic  is  our 
altars  and  our  homc$.  Where  one  or  the 
other  is  wantonly  desecrated,  who  will 
undertake  to  read  the  palm  of  futurity, 
and  tell  the  fortunes  of  our  republic? 

"To  the  multitude  it  may  be  a  matter 
of  little  moment  to  overturn  the  cross  that 
invites  the  stranger's  gaze  to  the  grave  of 
a  martyr;  or  to  profane,  as  the  humor  of 
the  hour  may  be,  the  home  of  the  patriot, 
or  the  shrine  of  a  saint.  And  yet,  never 
did  a  Reaumur  or  a  Fahrenheit  point  out 
the  state  of  the  weather  with  more  cer- 
tainty, than  do  such  facts  indicate  a  con- 
dition of  the  moral  atmosphere  around  us, 
which  may  well  arrest  the  attention  of 
every  man  who  can  not  forget,  that  among 
the  nohh'si  aspirations  of  the  fathers  of 
this  confederacy  was  that  which  fondly 
portrayed  the  shores  of  these  United 
Slates,  as  the  home  of  equal  laws,  order, 
peace;  and  its  consiiiuiion,as  the  beacon 
of  lib(»rty,  sending  its  cheering  rays  over 
the  troubled  waves  of  modern  society,  to 
the  opprf'ssed  of  every  tribe  and  tongue 
thnuighoul  the  world.  But  why  utter 
these  thoughts?  why  make  these  sug- 
gestions ?  Is  it  because  I  have  ever  spent 
so  much  as  a  day  among  the  prophets, 
who  have  already  taken  upon  themselves 
to  predict  the  speedy  downfall  of  our  free 
institutions  ?  We  ignore  the  whole  sect. 
With  such  tlie  sons  of  the  *  Mountain  ' 
never  sym[)nthized,  and  never  will.  So 
far  from  indulging  in  such  anticipations, 
we  would  not  counsel  you  to  inscribe  on 
your  rinjfs  the  words  the  eastern  sage 
gave  to  the  sultan  for  his — the  moral  alike 
for  days  of  joy  and  days  of  grief — '  And 
this  too  shall  pass  away ;'  but  we  would 


oirpr  the  nobler  sentiment,  the  motto  of 
freemen  and  Christians:  'Have  faith, 
and  struggle  on.' 

"  True  it  is,  there  is  an  end  to  every 

work  of  man.    And  that  the  day   will 

come,  when  our  vast  republic,  with  the 

riches  of  its  glory,  and  the  greatness  and 

boasting  of  its  power,  will  be  matter  of 

history,  like  the  proud  confederacies  that 

have  gone  before  it,  and  filled  the  earth 

with  their  renown,  we  must  admit.     But 

whether  that  day  be  near  at  hand  or  afar 

off,  there  are  duties  and  joys  for  all  to 

I   embrace;  for  every  age,  for  every  rant; 

.   the  unlettered  and  the  wise;  whether  ye 

;   come 

*  From  clan<ring  fori^c,  from  humroiog  mill. 

From  workiihop  and  from  loom  ; 
From  ploii^hin^  land  and  iiIon«^hing  sea. 
From  student's  lonely  room.' 

I  "We  have  a  country  to  love,  second  to 
,  none  beneath  the  sun.  We  have  Jaws 
;  to  reverence,  which,  faithfully  obeyed, 
will  make  '  this  union  '  the  joy  of  all  the 
;  earth.  We  have  rights  to  cherish,  prin- 
I  ciplcs  to  maintain,  which  we  can  not  dis- 
I  regard,  without  proving  ourselves  false  to 
i    the   good   and   true  of  every    land,   and 

■  every  age  who  have  bequeathed  them  to 
us. 

1  "Say  not,  think  not,  that  your  in- 
fluence is  weak  to  retard  or  advance  the 
interests   of  the   commonwealth.     More 

I    than  once  a  \voman's  arm  hath  turned 

:    the  tide  of  battle,  and  raised  a  prostrate 

I    nation  to  its  feet." 

The  following  tribute  to  the  venerable 

[  founder  and  first  president  of  Mount  St. 
Mary's  College,  and  also  third  superior 
of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  in  America,  the 
late  111.  llev.  r»ishop  Dubois  of  IVew 
^  ork,  while  it  does  honor  to  the  speaker's 
heart,  may  indeed  be  read  with  profit,  as 
an   apt   illustration   of   what  individual 

:    worth   and   zeal  may  accomplish.     The 

'  passage,  however,  although  highly  in- 
structive,  could  have  its   full  force  only 

■  Avhen  heard  amid  the  beautiful  creations 
-  of  Dr.  DulM)is'  untiring  zeal  and  iude- 
I   fatigable  labors. 
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"But  why  appeal  to  aacicot  bard  or 
modcra  poet;  to  the  pa^es  of  history, 
sacred  or  profane,  when  the  very  ypot  on 
which  we  stand  proclaims  what  one 
great  heart  and  willing  mind  can  do  for 
his  fellow  men,  his  country  and  his  Gud. 
With  no  other  wealth  than  his  trust  in 
heaven  ;  with  no  other  stren^^th  than  the 
firm  resolve  to  follow  wherever  duty  led  ; 
with  no  other  influence  than  what  his 
character  as  a  devoted,  humhle  priest, 
could  win;  an  exile  from  his  native  land, 
a  stranger  in  our  own;  unknown  to 
fame,  while  living,  above  its  praise, since 
dead ;  there  was  one  who  came  to  this 
'mountain'  side,  some  fifty  years  ago, 
from  those  bright  shores  which  bore  a 
Fenelon,  to  prove  what  worth  may  \ye  in 
human  clay.  Wish  ye  to  know  his 
name,  bis  labors,  their  results  ?  Go,  ask 
the  mitred  prelate,  who,  in  wisdom,  dig- 
nity and  peace  rules  the  flock  of  God 
committed  to  his  charge.  Go,  a>k  the 
toilworn  missionary,  who,  through  the 
burning  sands  of  tbe  south,  and  over  the 
frozen  plains  of  the  north,  in  the  thronged 
streets  of  our  eastern  cities  and  amid  the 
swollen  rivers  of  the  west,  unwearied  bares 
his  breast  to  the  everlasting  wnrlare  be« 
tween  light  and  darkness,  good  and  evil, 
which  this  life  presents.  Enter  the  army , 
pace  the  deck  of  the  battleship,  take  your 
seat  in  tbe  halls  of  legislation,  or  in  our 
courts  of  justice ;  who  formed  the  youth- 
ful officer,  the  advocate,  the  judge,  who, 
faithful  to  his  duty  as  a  Christian  and  a 
man,  has  won  the  unsolicited  respect  and 
confidence  of  all  around  him  ? 

"  Pass  the  gates  of  the  public  hospital ; 
tread  those  hails  of  pestilence  and  death  ; 
with  reverence  look  upon  the  gentle  form 
that  glides  before  thee,  her  beauty  conse- 
crated to  God,  her  accomplishments  buried 
from  the  world's  applause ; — what  bene- 
factor of  his  race  has  nerved  her  soul,  to 
stand,  from  day  to  day,  by  the  pillow  of 
the  friendless  stranger^  or  the  homeless 
slave,  who  never,  even  in  his  happiest 
dreams,  divined  that  he  was  sent  into  the 
world  for  any  thing  elsie  than  to  toil,  to 


suffer,  and  to  die  ?  Follow  that  angel  of 
mercy  through  years  of  self-denial;  who 
hath  enkindled  within  her  virgin- heart 
the  pure  ambition  of  walking  in  the  steps 
of  Ilim  who  went  about  doing  good  to  all^ 
unheeding,  meanwhile,  whether  for  the 
orphan  she  has  taught  the  useful  arts  of 
lite  and  the  inysterips  of  heaven ;  for  the 
dying  stranger,  she  has  soothed,  by  her 
Avords  of  grace,  and  saved,  by  her  examr 
pie:  for  the  broken  heart  she  has  bound 
up  and  laid  to  rest,  on  the  bosom  of  its 
God,  her  only  earthly  recompense  should 
be  the  world's  cold  praise  or  its  thrilling 
scoff. 

"Turn  to  the  domestic  circle,  and  if 
there  you  meet  with  a  father,  whose  brow 
reflects  the  nobler  features  of  his  soul; 
with  a  mother,  whose  eye  beams  with 
faith,  intelligence  and  love ;  with  sons  and 
daughters,  who,  amid  the  saddening  disre- 
gard for  parental  authority  which  dis> 
graces  American  society,  have  never  for- 
gotten, that  he  *  who  houoreih  his  mother 
is  as  one  that  layeth  up  a  treasure,'  and 
that  *  the  father's  blessing  establisheth 
the  houses  of  the  children  ;*  turely  you 
will  not  pass  that  home  without  a  wish 
to  know  who  was  the  guide  of  their 
youth,  Avhose  watchful  care  and  Christ- 
ian training  laid  the  foundation  for  such 
domestic  happiness  as  this.  Return  to 
these  scenes  again.  Ascend  yon  moun- 
tain-side. Gaze  for  a  moment,  for  it  is  a 
beauteous  scene.  Bathed  in  the  light  of 
the  rising  sun,  crowned  with  the  smile  of 
God,  the  benedictions  of  mankind,  you 
behold  in  the  vale  below  one  of  those 
favored  spots  of  earth  whose  very  aspect 
fills  the  soul  with  thoughts  and  hopes  of 
heaven  ;  whilst  almost  beneath  your  feet, 
amidst  the  clustering  foliage,  the  ever- 
blessed  cross  towers  above  these  halls,  ap- 
pealing to  Him,  whose  sign  it  is,  to 
cherish,  save,  protect,  defend  as  fair  a 
home  as  virtue,  science,  pure  religion 
ever  chose  to  call  their  own. 

"  Again  we  will  not  ask  who  was  he, 
that,  like  the  leader  of  the  chosen  people, 
opened  in  the  wilderness  the  fountain^ 
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deep  and  pure,  whence  this  stream  of 
good  has  flowed  across  our  land.  From 
a  thousand  tongues,  from  a  thousand 
hearts,  one  and  the  same  will  be  the 
answer  you  will  hear. 

*'That  man  of  God  was  John  Dubois.  .  . 
Now,  that  he  has  departed  from  amongst 
us — though  his  spirit  still  hovers  over 
his  beloved  *  mountain' — still  animates 
the  devoted   band    of  learned,  zealous. 


disinterested  men,  who  emulate  his  Tir- 
tues,  uphold  his  works,  and  perpetuate 
his  and  their  own  well-earned  renown ; 
how  justly  may  I  compare  him  to  that 
bright  sun,  which,  day  after  day,  pours 
his  cheering  beams  over  the  vast  expanse 
of  country  that  smiles  around  us;  and, 
when  sinking  in  the  west,  still  robes  the 
mountains  and  the  valleys  green,  with 
light  and  loveliness.  Yea,  thus  to  thy  rest. 


Honored,  beloved,  by  all  that  knew  thee,  blessed. 
Friend  of  my  early  youth  !  hast  thou  gone  down, 

Hallowing  each  spot  thy  saintly  footsteps  pressed : 
'Neath  heav'n*s  smile,  adversity *s  dark  frown, 
Still  struggling,  hero-like,  for  thy  eternal  crown  ? 

The  fadeless  lily  of  the  vales  of  heaven,* 

Blends  on  thy  temples  with  the  deeper  green 
Of  laurels  gathered  on  those  hills  where  even, 

With  its  dull  mists  and  shadows,  ne'er  hath  been. 
Those  everltosting  hills,  whose  vernal  sheen 

No  winter  ever  blights,  no  storm-clouds  dim  ; 
Where,  amid  endless  joys,  with  brow  serene. 

The  ever-blessed  chaunt  the  praise  of  him 

Who  sits  enthroned  upon  the  winged  cherubim. 

Well  doth  that  coronal  become  thy  brow. 

Emblem  of  toils  now  o'er,  of  triumphs  won. 
Fair  recompense  of  deeds  that  long  ere  now 

Have  built  for  thee  in  many  a  breast  a  throne 
That  e'en  earth's  proudest  king  might  joy  to  own. 

Yon  heaven-blest  vale  !  thy  virtues  will  recall. 
When  all  who  loved  thy  voice  like  thee  are  gone. 

Thy  mount !  each  pillar  shall  in  ruin  fall 

Ere  cease  its  grateful  sons  to  keep  thy  festival. 

Weep  for  thee  I  tears  of  gratitude  may  gush. 

Mingled  with  blessings  on  thy  hallowed  name. 
Thy  name  I  e'en  at  its  sound  what  mem'ries  rush 

Upon  my  soul,  of  noble  deeds  that  fame 
Might  well  have  chronicled  in  gold :  the  same 

Undying  love  for  God  and  man  were  thine 
That  martyrs  prize,  and  hence  thy  *  mount'  became, 

'Mid  clouds,  and  toil,  and  tf>ars,  a  spot  divine — 

Fair  virtue's  honored  home — meek  wisdom's  fav'rite  shrine.'' 

*  The/adele*t  lity  of  the  valet  of  heaven.— T\w  render  will  linvo  no  diriiciilty  in  imilorstandinir  my  mcanitic  wbo 
recollects  the  beautiful  fiasHage  lif  Vcnernble  llede,  siwakini*  or  the  h.-ippiiirss  <»lthe  saititi« :  "  (.»  yen  beataMatrr 

Eccleria,*'  fcc.^CKpeciully  the  wunln:  '*  Flonbiis  ejus  nee  nwn',  ntc  iilia  di^unt hi  rfrlettibtw  cBdiit 

pax  ct  acica  haSt'ut  tforea  t»uo!i,  quibua  niilites  <;hristi  cnrnnantur.*'  Heaven,  nu  doubt,  ha-  it».t1(>^vcr»^th«  lilj, 
rose,  and  laurel^tu  luim  those  uiiTaUing  crowns  worn  by  tlie  blcttcd,  and  reM-rved  Ibr  all  ^\ho  riiay  have  ilie  h^ 
piiie«ii  to  win  them. 
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H  E  inielliffcoee  of  the 
death  ultlif*  sovereign  poo- 
litf.  Pope  I  Gregory  the  i^ix- 
Eeenth,  has  filled  the  Cath- 
olic world  with  mourn- 
ing and  sorrow,  whilp  his 
pure  and  [ ftp proach able*  life  has  called 
Ibrth  the  acknowledirnients  of  ihe  liberal 
minded  of  all  denominarions.  The  lirarts 
of  the  lauhful  had  in  siomp  measure  bt^ea 
prepared  for  the  s^d  tidm^s  of  his  domise, 
by  advire^  from  Iinly  which  represented 
his  holiness  as  sulFrring  for  some  lime 
back  frou»  the  eifecl^  of  a  malndy  which 
almost  always  proves  fataL  During  the 
latter  part  of  Msiy  the  symptoms  of  the 
holy  falher's  dibCLise  as?!uuied  an  alarm- 
ing aspect,  and  a  ^:ur^ical  operation  on 
the  leg  bijcame  necessary.  In II animation 
of  the  liiiih  tmfonunasely  re^iulted  from 
this  procesis,  and  s?o  rapid  wa»  lis  projrress 
that,  on  ihe  olJth  of  May,  his  medical 
attendants  con$jdered  his  holiness  in  a 
dying:  slate.  On  the  fidhnvinij  day,  the 
firat  of  June,  their  worst  appreiiens-ions 
were  realized,  ami  the  sovereign  pontilT, 
ihe  vicar  on  earth  of  Jesua  Christ,  in  the 
eighiy-hrst  year  of  his  i\go^  and  the  hjx- 
leentli  of  his  reign,  gave  back  his  soul  to 
its  Maker,  This  sad  event  has  left  the 
church,  for  an  interval,  without  a  head. 
But  ihe  promises  of  its  divine  Founder  are 
a  bond  of  union  lor  the  Catholic  world, 
holding  it  tugeihef  till  the  next  successor 
of  St.  Peler  shall  have  seated  himself  in 
the  vacant  chair.  Even  while  we  write 
jL  is  more  than  probable  that  the  throne  of 
Peter  is  again  occupied,*  ami  that  those 
heavenly  assurances  of  Christ  are  a^ain 
confirmed  by  the  addition  of  another  litik 

•  Sirt*;  the  nboTi;  wn  wriUcd  Curtlinal  John 
Murk'  iMaitiii  Ferretti  b*s  been  cle?i*tt?d  to  ihb 
pacy  ^    an  inU'rvftJcij^  accyujil  of  liim 


fcund  under  tlii;  he«d  it  < 
Vol.  V,^No,  a 
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to  the  chain  of  the  papacy.  Amid  the 
countless  vicissiiudea  which  have  over- 
taken empires  and  dynasties^  the  havoc 
of  war,  the  crumbling  of  thrones,  amid 
the  changes  of  manners,  laws  and  insti- 
tutions, in  the  lapse  of  the  last  eighteen 
centuries^  the  papacy  alone  has  come 
do^vn  to  us  unimpaired  and  vigorous  as 
in  the  morning:  of  its  eiistence.  The 
words  of  Christ,  enough  for  the  true 
believer,  confound  the  scoffer  by  this 
visible  and  enduring  testimony.  In  the 
biographical  sketch,  which  we  are  about 
to  subniit,  we  have  drawn  largely  on  an 
article  in  the  New  York  Freeman's  Jour- 
nal Ibr  our  facts. 

His  holiness  J  Gregory  XV  I,  was  bom 
in  Delluno,  ItEtly,  on  the  18th  of  Septem- 
ber, 17G5,  His  nanie  was  Muuro  Gapel- 
lari-  At  an  early  age  he  embraced  a  reli* 
gious  life,  having  entered  the  CamaldoU, 
a  bmnch  of  the  Heneiiictines.  Ho  gave 
evidence  of  great  aptness  and  talent  in  his 
studies,  and  became  a  professor  of  theol- 
ogy in  bis  order  Among  his  monastic 
brethren  he  was  particularly  esteemed  for 
his  ecclesiastical  knowledge,  and  remarka- 
ble for  his  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
ancipnt  and  njodern  languages  of  the  east. 
To  these  acquisitions,  so  creditable  to  his 
name,  was  added  a  reputation  for  piety 
which  soon  reached  beyond  the  walls  of 
bis  cloister.  His  many  accomplishments 
and  spotless  character  secured  for  the 
modest  monk  a  high  degree  of  considera- 
tion long  liefore  he  became  a  member  of 
the  sacred  college.  He  was  made  widely 
known  lo  the  Italian  pnhhc  by  a  contro- 
versy in  which  he  engaged  with  Tambu- 
rini  and  his  scholars  in  1799,  in  which 
lie  mauife?>ted  great  logical  powers  and 
extensive  learning.  In  "  The  Jlcadcmy  of 
tht  Cetthdic  R^giortt"  instituted  by  Pius 
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VII,  Capellari  was  enrolled  as  one  of  its 
first  members.    He  resided  at  Rome  from 
1801  to  1804,  was  a  constant  attendant  at 
its  meetings,  and  contributed  an  annual 
dissertation  tending  to  advance  the  objects 
of  the  institution.   His  discourse,  delivered 
in  1801,  had  for  its  purpose  to  prove,  that 
**  the  errors  that  have  sometimes  accom- 
panled  the  general  consent  of  mankind  on 
the  existence  of  God,  do  not  weaken  the 
force  of  the  general  argument ;"  his  dis- 
course in  1802  was  to  demonstrate  that 
"  the  natural  law  prescribes  the  rendering 
to  God  an  interior  and  exterior  worship, 
which  is  designated  under  the  name  of 
religion."    The  thesis  he  undertook  to  es- 
tablish in  1803  was  that  the  prophecy  of 
Daniel,  on  the  seventy  weeks,  has  refer- 
ence solely  to  tlie  Messiah  ;  and  io  1804, 
he  enforced  the  unity  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gioD,  maintaining  that  the  "  Christian  reli- 
gion is  essentially  one  in  its  principles  of 
faith  and  morality."   When  Pius  VII  was 
carried  off  from  Rome,  father  Capellari 
returned    to   the   Venetian  territory  and 
joined  several  of  his  religious  brethren  in 
their  monastery  at  Murano,  near  V^enice. 
For  some   years  he  was  occupied  as  an 
instructor  in   the  college  established  by 
father  (afterwards  cardinal)   Zuila.     In 
1811}  the  library  of  the  Camaldoli,  which 
had  been  previously  much  abused  and 
diminished  by  revolutionary  plunder,  was 
seized  upon  and  sold  at  public  auction, 
and  in  1814  Father  Capellari,  with  the 
other  members  of  the  college,  removed  to 
Padua.    Upon  the  restoration  of  Pius  VII 
he  was  recalled  to  Rome,  and  was  ap- 
pointed successively  procurator  and  vicar- 
general  of  the  Camaldoli,  and  abI)ot  of 
St.  Gregory's  on  Monte  Celio.    He  was 
soon  alter  nominated  counsellor  uf  several 
of  the  sacred  congregations,  among  others 
of  the  Supreme  Tribuna  and  tlie  Propa- 
ganda.    Leo  XII   bestowed   the   purple 
upon  father  Capellari,  and  in  his  allocu- 
tion to  the  consistory  intimated  that  the 
■  new  cardinal  owed  his  elevation  "  to  the 
innocence  of  his  life,  the  gravity  of  his 
manners,  the  extent  of  his  knowledge. 


and  his  experience  in  ecclesiastical  mat- 
ters." This  high  tribute  was  alike  honora- 
ble to  Pope  Leo  XII  and  its  object.    Soon 
after  his  preferment,  Cardinal  Capellari 
was  appointed  prefect  of  the  Propaganda, 
and  discharged  the  duties  of  that  arduous 
office  with  zeal  and  ability   till  he  was 
elected  sovereign  pontiff.    On  the  second 
of  February,  18ol,  he  was  elevated  to  the 
dignity  of  sovereign  pontiflT,  and  on  the 
sixth  of  the  same  month  he  was  crowned 
and  took  solemn  possession  of  the  chair  of 
Peter.  Devoted,  previously  to  his  elevation, 
almost  exclusively  to  afiairs  of  a  spiritual 
nature,  to  literary  pursuits  and  the  minis- 
terial duties  of  his  order,  Cardinal  Capel- 
lari assumed  the  tiara  without  a  shade  of 
that  worldliness  with  which  the  purest 
and  strongest  intellects  may  be  tinged  in 
their  connexion   with   secular    business. 
The  pontifical  career  of  Gregory  XVI 
was  one  of  dignity,  energy  and  glory,  and 
though  running  through  a  long  series  of 
years,  it  never  failed  to  command  the  in- 
discriminate res4)ect  of  all  nations.    He 
regarded  with  profound  anxiety  and  inte- 
rest the  spiritual  and  temporal  welfare  of 
the  whole  human  race.     The  rights  of 
the  church  found  in  him  an  unflinching 
advocate.     In  the   troubles  which  over- 
took the  church  in  Prussia  and  Spain, 
we  find  him  iirm  and  uncompromising, 
boldly  denouncing  the  oppressions  of  it 
practised   by  temporal  rulers.     All  must 
recollect  with  pride  and  consolation  the 
noble  rebuke  which  his  holiness  addressed 
to  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  on  account  of 
the  persecutions  of  Catholics  in  that  des- 
pot's dominions.     It  was  under  the  inspi- 
ration of  his  piety,  more  than  from  the 
depth  of  his  great  humanity,  that  in  this 
personal  interview  he  so  vehemently  de> 
fended  justice  and  sufiering  religion.  The 
odious  traffic  in  slaves  also  received  his 
indignant  condemnation,  as  at  war  alike 
with  the  principles  of  humanity,  morality 
and  Christianity.     He  was  distinguished 
equally  as  a  temporal  prince,  and  had 
thoroughly  endeared  himself  to  the  people 
of  his  estates.     His  reign  was  ooe  of 


equity  and  justice,  and  his  talents  and 
penetration  were  fully  appreciated  by  his 
subjects.  In  the  beginning  of  his  pontifi- 
cate a  revolution  was  threatened  and  about 
to  break  out,  when  his  holiness,  by  a  sim- 
ple notification,  well  conceived, and  affixed 
to  the  corners  of  the  streets,  frustrated  the 
designs  of  his  enemies.  The  people  of 
Rome,  wishing  to  give  the  holy  father  a 
proof  of  their  attachment  and  fidelity, 
when  the  city  was  considered  in  danger, 
whilst  he  was  passing  with  his  usual  suite 
of  carriages  through  the  streets  of  the  city, 
in  the  midst  of  their  heartfelt  acclamations 
stopped  his  carriage,  and.  taking  out  the 
horses,  proceeded  to  draw  it  with  their 
own  hands,  and  all  the  loaders  of  the  peo- 
ple turning  towards  him,  exclaimed  that 
they  were  ready  to  give  their  lives  and 
shed  their  blood  for  their  sovereign. 

He  was  an  accomplished  scholar,  emi- 
nently verspd  in  languages,  literature  and 
science.  While  as  a  theologian  he  could 
scarcely  be  surpassed,  he  had  particular 
fondness  for  mathematics*  and  natural 
philosophy,  and  took  an  especial  interest 
in  conversing  with  those  who  were  skilled 
in  its  various  branches,  yet  sucIj  was  his 
modesty  and  retiring  habits,  that  had  it 
been  left  to  himself,  lnf  would  never  have 
quitted  the  quiet  of  his  monastery.  Be- 
fore his  elevation  to  the  papacy,  he  had 
already  given  to  the  world  a  learned  and 
much  esteemed  work,  entitled  "  The  Tri- 
umph of  the  Holy  See  and  of  the  C'hurch," 
which  has  gone  thn)ugh  several  editions. 
His  learning  shone  more  brightly  because 
accompanied  by  great  humility.  Even 
when  elevated  to  the  pontifical  throne,  he 
but  changed  the  form  of  his  dress^  pursu- 

TT.e  Pope*  9  Afominff.— Our  correspond  cut  at 
Rome  dwclU  wilh  aduiimiioD  on  the  kind  and 
liberal  diii>ositiou  of  the  drccasi'd  pontitf*.  hiid 
add«i  a  fact  not  {^'fnerally  known,  namely,  that  ^o 
far  back  as  the  occupation  of  Rome  by  the  French, 
hit  reputation  aji  a  mathemalician  etood  (to  hi|;h 
that  >a{»ol con  caused  utrict  nearch  to  bi*  made  k>r 
him,  with  the  view  of  carrying  him  off  to  Parin, 
■nd  placing  him  over  the  maUiematical  depart - 
menl  of  the  Polytechnic  school.  The  monk 
Mauro  Capellari,  however,  dd  not,  it  let-ms, 
reli-oih  thi»  proposed  lran»latiun,  for  he  succeded 
ia  cuucealing  himitelf  fiom  the  ageats  of  Na(K>- 
Icon. —  'fme: 


ing  in  private  his  usual  mode  of  life,  and 
retaining  in  his  bed  chamber  the  pallet 
and  furniture  of  the  simple  monk.  The 
grandeur  of  his  position,  so  far  from  in- 
flaming his  humble  spirit  with  fet'lings 
of  pride,  served  but  to  render  his  virtue 
more  evident.  To  give  was  his  greatest 
delight,  and  he  lavished  his  resources 
upon  needy  missions,  upon  the  poor,  and 
upon  churches  in  want.  His  goodness 
and  charily  were  fell  by  all,  even  the  low- 
est of  his  subjects.  He  was  accessible  to 
all,  and  received  visiters  almost  at  all 
hours,  in  the  morning,  in  the  evening, 
and  at  night.  Foreigners,  without  respect 
to  their  religious  sentiments,  were  received 
with  equal  coodness  and  affability,  so 
much  so  that  all  left  his  presence  with 
lively  emotions  of  respect  and  pleasure; 
Americans  especially  have  universally 
avouched  for  the  kindness  with  which 
they  were  received,  and  the  interest  mani- 
fested by  his  holiness  in  their  institutions. 
In  winter  he  gave  audience  to  as  many 
as  sixty  foreigners  a  day  without  regard 
to  creed.  He  rose  at  an  early  hour  in  the 
morning,  and  having  said  mass  and  per- 
formed ilie  other  daily  duties,  he  was  ready 
at  the  first  notice  to  treat  on  business,  and 
to  give  reception**.  He  wished  always  to 
Im?  thop Highly  informed  of  all  aflairs,  and 
traiisaried  ihein  with  the  maturest  con- 
sideration. In  all  important  and  doubtful 
cases,  he  would  require  the  prelates  of  the 
church  and  the  ministers  of  state  to  leave 
with  him  all  the  papers  and  documents 
regarding  them,  in  order  that  he  might 
look  into  them  himself  and  weigh  their 
import  maturely.  He  was  always  self- 
possessed  and  endowed  with  a  happy 
metnory,  which  enabled  him  easily  to  re- 
fer to  business  matters  which  had  been 
before  under  his  consideration. 

The  arts  and  sciences  found  in  him,  not 
only  an  ardent  votary,  but  a  warm  and 
useful  patron.  He  built  a  new  wing  to 
the  museum  of  the  Vatican,  and  was 
engaged  in  the  construction  of  a  new 
museum  in  the  palace  of  the  Lateran.  A 
large  double  tunnel,  constructed  through 
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the  hill  of  Tivoli,  to  give  a  diflferent 
direction  to  the  river  Anio,  and  thus 
free  the  city  from  threatened  ruin,  will  be 
a  perpetual  monument  of  his  munificence. 
He  added  to  the  beauty  of  Rome  by  the 
construction  of  various  edifices  and  mar- 
ble embellishments,  and  gave  to  the  school 
of  the  fine  arts^  attached  to  the  pontifical 
academy  of  St.  Luke,  a  new  and  mngnifi- 
centsite.  He  opened, in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  capital,  one  of  the  celebrated  soa 
ports  of  ancient  Rome ;  he  promoted  the 
interests  of  agriculture,  and  particularly 
had  determined  that  a  part  of  the  youths 
of  the  asylum  of  Sta  Maria  degli  Angeli 
should  apply  themselves  to  pasturage  and 
agriculture. 

His  person  was  tall,  his  aspect  venera- 
ble. His  life  was  always  innocent,  spot- 
less, and  regular.  He  was  pious,  learned, 
and  liberal — the  Maecenas  of  the  arts  and 
sciences — the  firm  defender  of  ecclosiasli- 
cal  rights.  Full  of  faith,  he  governed  the 
church  for  fifteen  years  witii  the  chanty 
of  an  apostle  and  the  heart  of  a  father. 
That  unaffected  humility,  by  which  he 
was  characterized  through  life,  was 
strongly  manifested  in  his  dying  mo- 
ments. *'/  ieis!i  to  die  like  a  moiik,  and  not 
like  a  wrerct'g-n,"  was  his  humble  remark 
the  evening  before  his  death  to  those  who 
pressed  him  to  call  around  him  all  the 
ceremonial  which  generally  surrounds 
the  bed  of  the  dying  pontiff. 

**  The  prayer  of  his  august  humility," 
(we  quote  from  the  Tablet)  "  was  heard ; 
the  pure  and  innocent  soul  of  the  pious 
Camaldule,  after  being  gathered  to  God 
with  no  more  pomp  than  became  the  cell 
of  the  recluse,  escaped  by  a  prompt  de- 
parture from  the  honors  which  it  feared. 


Simple  priests  surrounded  the  bed  whereon 
Father  Mauro  Capellari  died  ;  the  court, 
being  warned  too  late,  found  but  the  dead 
body  of  Pope  Gregory  XVI, 

"These circumstances  did  worthily  and 
in  its  true  character  close  the  pontificate 
which  has  just  finished.  The  supreme 
mission  of  Gregory  XVI  appears  to  have 
been  expressly  to  reestablish  apostolic 
simplicity  on  the  chair  of  St.  Peter.  This 
worn-out  age,  on  which  scenes  of  stale 
and  pomp  no  longer  produce  the  least 
effect,  was  softened  into  respect  in  pre- 
sence of  the  humble  old  man  who  wore 
so  lowlily  the  triple  crown.  Such  a  pope, 
too,  was  the  natural  head  of  that  army  of 
missionary  bishops  who,  under  his  aus- 
pices and  with  his  blessing,  have  spread 
themselves,  during  his  fifteen  years, 
across  the  deserts  of  the  new  world,  aad 
penetrated  the  remotest  archipelagos  of 
Oceania.  Catholicity,  compromised  by 
the  great  powers  of  the  earth,  was  reani- 
mated among  the  people  and  by  the  peo- 
ple. Gregory  XVI,  in  the  institution  of 
the  missions  to  which  his  profound  learn- 
ing and  the  simplicity  of  his  life  inclined 
him,  found  no  more  useful  auxiliary  than 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Faith,  which  was  founded  in  a  barn  at 
Lyons  by  two  poor  laborers. 

"  The  state  of  religion  in  countries 
where  the  government  continued  Catho- 
lic was  horrifying;  but  its  root,  almost 
smothered  in  courts,  flowered  up  again 
among  ruins  and  upon  the  lands  of  former 
and  of  recent  persecution.  A  pontiff  who, 
like  St.  Francis  of  Assissium,  had  wedded 
poverty  before  becoming  head  of  the 
church,  appeared  predestined  to  victories 
of  this  nature.". 
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Morn  on  the  hills  of  Rome  ;  lip^ht  on  her  graves ! 

Her  Christian  fanes,  her  ruins  and  her  founts. 

Which  whisper  dieamy  sounds,  gleam  through  the  mist! 

The  last  bright  star  hath  paled  on  night's  fair  brow. 

While  from  the  orient  gates  of  light  steal  forth. 

One  after  one,  a  train  of  shadowy  gems; 

And  golden  bordered  clouds,  which  the  bright  dawa 

Hath  frescoed  with  a  splendid  crimson  tinge^- 

And  softly  shaded  with  a  regal  hue. 

The  fragrant  due  still  hangs,  in  pendant  gem8>. 

Upon  each  spray,  or  in  the  lily*s  cup 

Hides  deep,  like  pearl  drops  'neath  a  bridal  vei]» 

Or,  trembling,  fall  like  fragments  of  a  star. 

As  from  their  nests  the  birds  spring  forth  to  sing 

Their  matin  hymn. 

Like  waves  of  burnished  gold, 
The  Tiber's  waters  sweep  its  reedy  banks, 
Making  low  music ! 

At  a  lowly  shrine. 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  th*  imperial  hills. 
Kneel  peasant  maidens  at  their  orisons. 
And  toil-worn  shepherds,  with  their  hardy  hands 
Clasped  meekly,  while  their  e^-es,  with  hope  uplift 
To  the  SWEET  Mother  of  our  Lord,  within 
Think  in  their  simple  faith,  the  marble  smiles, 
When  the  bright  wreath  of  summer  buds,  which  hang 
Upon  her  brow,  stirs  in  the  morning  wind. 
Creation  smiles,  and  dreams  of  Eden's  vale. 
While  the  soil  music  of  her  golden  spheres 
Rolls  on  with  more  seraphic  cadences. 
As  the  morn's  Hashing  beams  fall  on  each  cross 
Reared  hij^h  on  Rome's  basilicas,  until 
They  glance,  like  sapphires,  on  the  walls  of  heaven  ; 
Or  geinij!,  plucked  frum  an  angel's  crown,  which  Goz; 
Hath  set  thereon  to  mark  hU  own. 

Below, 
The  crumbling  Coliseum,  and  old  fanes. 
Where  sacrifice  was  offered  to  the  gods 
In  olden  time,  are  wrapped  in  gilded  mists., 
Which  cast  a  glory  o'er  their  slow  decay. 
Rome's  ancient  ways,  her  streets  of  palaces 
Begin  to  throng  with  life,  but  lo !  the  air 
Is  burdened  with  the  solemn  chime  of  bells. 
And  men  walk  forth  with  mournful  steps  and  slow^ 
No  joyful  greetings  part  their  li])S  with  smiles ; 
But  clasping  silently  each  other's  hands, 
They  sternly  glide  along. 

And  tears  are  there, 
Amid  that  manly  throng,  which  men  care  not 
To  hide. 
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Long  sombre  trains  of  cowled  monks, 
With  folded  hands,  and  heads  bowed  down,  ])ass  by, 
And  di  Profundh  chant  in  wailing  tones. 
Instead  of  Santia  Dei  Geneirix. 
The  lofty  windows  of  the  quiriual 
Are  closed,  while,  floating  from  its  turrets  high. 
The  banner  of  the  triple  crown  droops  round 
Its  staff  in  gorgeous  folds,  and  shrouds  in  gold 
Its  rich  insignia ;  while  sentries  grim 
March  with  their  arms  reversed,— />r  death  hath  been 
WUMh,  and  stricken  down  a  shining  mark. 
The  sovereign  lord  of  Rome,  the  mighty  head 
Of  the  great  church  on  earth,  God*s  chosen  one^ 
His  power  vice-regal  o'er  his  children's  faith. 
The  bther  of  the  poor— the  friend  of  all- 
Hath  passed  from  the  dim  shore  of  life  away. 
And  led  fair  lustre  in  its  shadowy  sands 
Where'er  his  footsteps  fell. 

His  regal  robes 
Fell  lightly  o'er  his  saintly  heart ;  the  gems 
That  burned  like  stars  upon  his  earthly  crown 
Shone  on  a  brow,  which  long  had  yearned  to  resit 
its  wearied  pulses  at  his  Master's  feet. 
Solemn  and  slow,  an  hundred  mighty  bolls 
Heave  to  and  fro,  and  organ  notes  steal  forth 
In  mournful  requiem,  while  white  robed  priests 
Swing  from  their  golden  urnn  pale,  fragrant  clouds 
Of  burning  spices,  as  his  hallowed  clay. 
Upon  its  jewelled  bier,  is  slowly  borne 
Along,  to  rest  where  he  was  wont  to  pray. 
The  princes  of  the  church,  her  cro/iered  lonls» 
Her  learned  fathers,  and  her  saintly  monks. 
Throng  the  funeral  train,  and  sadly  chant 
The  solemn  dirge,  while  music  sof\  and  low 
Burdens  the  Hir : 

Slowly  and  mournfully, 
Through  the  arched  door  of  the  catheiiral  old,* 
O'er  mosaic  floors,  through  spacious  aislus  bound  in 
By  polished  marble  shafts ;  past  altars  rich. 
Gleaming  with  jewelled  stars,  by  sculptured  saints 
And  golden  cherubim,  whase  pearly  wings 
Seem  trembling,  as  the  softened  light  sweeps  down 
Through  wreaths  of  incense,  from  the  lofty  dome  ; 
They  bear  him  on,  the  saintly  lord  of  Home — 
And  while  the  stifled  sob  from  manly  hearts, 
And  sighs  from  woman's  lips,  blend  in  wild  tones 
With  the  loud  organ's  mighty  requiem. 
They  lay  his  revereml  form  most  gently  down 
Before  ^he  altar  of  the  sacred  host.f 
The  crowd  throng  on — the  vassal  with  his  ford — 
Then  came  low  uttered  words,  and  as  they  knelt 
To  press  their  lips  upon  his  way-worn  feet. 
Thus  plaintively  bewailed : 

"Thou  the  mighty ! 
The  faithful  shepherd  of  our  wandering  souls  ; 
*  m.  Fvtei'i.  t  The  cbapcl  uf  tlie  Blessed  Sacnmc  nt. 
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The  leader  of  God*s  aimiei  through  earth's  wild  ; 
Our  father,  and  our  friend,  could  death  have  found 
No  lower  mark  than  thee  ? 

Thy  years  were  full 
Of  high  brave- hearted  deeds,  and  saintly  acts. 
And  generous  labors  for  thy  people's  good, 
Which,  when  our  heads  lie  low  in  dust,  wilt  stand 
Through  ages  yet  to  come,  like  way-inaiks  fair. 
Along  the  shore  of  time. 

Lowly  and  meek ! 
Thy  triple  crown,  thy  sovereign  state,  thy  robes 
Of  regal  woof,  were  less  than  naught  to  thee. 
Save  for  their  high  prerogative,  whic|i  gave 
Thee  clement  puwer,  and  dauntless  will 
To  sliield  the  cuntiite,  and  th'  oppressed  defend. 
Thy  s[>iril's  ways,  unseen  by  all  save  Goo, 
Stifd  its  owH  halo  round  thy  daily  path. 
While  the  still  pressure  of  its  unshod  feett 
Sought  out  the  hallowed  footsteps  of  thy  Lord 
Up  Calvary's  holy  steep. 

Laid  low !  laid  low 
The  solemn  beauty  of  thy  aged  brow, 
And  closed  those  heaven-lit  eyes,  which  erst  flashed  forth 
The  lightning  fires  of  a  father's  wrath 
On  a  rude  despot,  who  had  dared  to  come 
JBefore  thee,  with  thy  martyred  children's  blood 
In  tell-tale  stains  amid  the  costly  gems 
Of  his  imperial  robe. 

Thy  arms  of  love, 
Open  to  all  the  world,  were  closed  to  him, 
']'he  dastard  scion  of  a  royal  line  ; 
Thy  lips,  so  used  to  prayer  ar»d  gentle  words, 
That  no  nide  lines  made  harsh  impressions  there, 
Poured  forth  such  bitter  truths,  and  toM  such  tales 
Of  vile,  dark  deeds,  wrought  by  his  minions  bold; 
Th:it  he,  the  lord  of  countless  slaves,  whose  nod 
Made  rulers,  or  fdled  up  unholy  graves — 
Who  ne'er  had  trembled  at  a  mortal's  word — 
Grew  pale,  and  quailed,  and  cowered  silently 
At  the  majestic  mien  thy  age  put  on. 
Alas  !  'twas  but  life's  last  upflashing  spark — 
And  then  didst  die — our  shepherd  and  our  guide ! 
Shall  we  behold  no  more  thy  sacred  hands 
Uplilt  the  white  veiled  lamb  of  God  ?— no  more 
Thy  blessing  share  on  holy  festival? 
No  more,  no  more !  thy  pilgrimage  is  done  I 
In  yon  fair  land  of  peace — the  angels'  home — 
Ttie  kingdom  of  thy  God,  thy  wearied  soul 
For  ever  folds  its  wings,  for  ever  rests  ! 
For  ever— for  ever — rests — for  ever!" 
In  low  swf  et  cadences,  in  solemn  tones 
And  voices  rich  with  laith's  own  melody, 
They  echoed  back  the  words,  for  ever — rests — 
Until  it  seemed  as  if  the  while-winged  dove 
Of  the  celestial  king  descended  there 
And  breathed  high  strains  of  peace— of  rest-^for  ever. 
BklUmore,  July,  1816.  Arxa  Hamui  Dqu«.t. 
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Italy. — Pope  Pius  JX. — The  conclave  in- 
cluded at  least  ten  candidates  of  great  merit, 
each  of  whom  had  just  pretensions  to  the 
highest  rank.  All  rivalries  are  put  down  as 
by  enchantment  before  a  prelate,  distant  from 
Rome,  on  account  of  his  strict  observance  of 
the  laws  of  residence,  who  is  recommended, 
in  the  absence  of  an  active  participation  in 
political  combinations,  by  admiToble  piety  and 
consummaU  prudence. 

The  life  of  John  Marie  Mastai  Ferretti 
has  been  hitherto  that  of  an  apostle  and  a  saint. 
At  twenty  years  of  age  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  ecclesiastical  state,  at  the  end  of  a  serious 
illness,  during  which  he  had  invoked  the  help 
of  the  Holy  Virgin  for  his  cure.  He  asso- 
ciated his  charity  with  that  of  a  poor  mason, 
for  the  foundation  and  government  of  a  house 
of  orphans.  After  this  Pius  VII  sent  him  to 
the  new  world  as  auditor  of  Mgr.  Muzi,  vicar- 
apostolic  of  Chili.  Diiiiculties  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  new  republic  arose.  The 
future  pontiff  worthily  maintained  the  rights 
of  religion  and  the  holy  see  ;  and  on  his  return 
to  Europe,  Leo  XII  rewarded  him  by  con- 
fiding to  him  the  direction  of  the  hospital  of 
Saint  Michael  at  liipa-g/andet  the  most  im- 
portant in  Rome.  Very  soon  the  same  pope, 
who  was  a  reformer  of  dipci})line,  gave  him 
to  Spoleto,  in  his  native  land,  as  an  arch- 
bishop ;  and  Gregory  XVI  transferred  him 
thence  to  Imola  at  the  time  of  very  serious 
dissensions  in  the  Romagna.  The  courage  he 
displayed  in  the  midst  of  the  horrors  of  the 
cholera  is  spoken  of  with  admiration. 

Since  1832,  when  he  became  bishop  of 
Imola,  Mastai  Ferretti  has  never  quitted  his 
episcopal  city.  He  only  came  to  Rome  for 
fiReen  days  in  1840,  when  pope  Gregory  XVI 
gave  him  the  cardinal's  hat.  He  was  elected 
pope  on  the  16th  of  Jurie  in  the  evening, 
■  having  only  arrived  in  the  capital  of  the 
Christian  world  on  the  12th.  He  bad  not 
been  able,  between  those  two  perJo<Is,  to  see 
any  one,  or  to  be  in  any  way  influencing  or 
influenced.    The  cardinals  had  to  consider* 


besides  the  sanctity  of  his  life,  his  quality  of 
Romagnol  bishop,  (born  in  the  Romagna  at 
Sinagaglia,  in  1792,)  and  the  respect  and  af- 
fection he  universally  inspired  in  that  prov- 
ince, so  agitated  and  so  worthy  of  the  atten- 
tion of  the  new  pope. 

The  tirst  measures  of  the  interregnum,  the 
choice  of  pro- legates,  the  formation  of  a  per- 
manent commission,  of  the  most  experienced 
among  the  cardinals  for  a  provisional  govern- 
ment, instead  of  the  daily  alternation  of  three 
members  of  the  conclave  hitherto  employed 
for  that  purpose,  already  showed  a  firm,  en- 
lightened, conscientious  and  unanimous  reso- 
lution on  the  part  of  the  assembly. 

The  spontaneous  choice  of  a  pope  of  only 
fiOy-four  years  of  age  characterizes  definitely 
the  opportune  vigor  and  irreproachable  inten- 
tions of  the  sacred  college. 

M.  Rossi,  who  did  not  receive  in  time  the 
letters  by  which  he  was  accredited  to  the  con- 
clave, consoles  himself  for  not  having  de- 
livered his  address  in  French— {\he  glorious 
privilege  of  our  legation,  but  singularly  ap- 
propriate to  the  person  of  the  actual  ambas- 
sador)— he  consoJes  himself,  we  say,  by  pro- 
claiming his  adhesion  to  the  choice  of  the 
conclave. 

Cardinal  Mastai  Ferretti,  he  says,  was  one 
of  four  cardinals  desired  by  France. 

Did  we  not  know  before,  that  if  the  church 
obtained  a  good  and  great  pope,  M.  Rossi 
would  boast  of  having  elected  him  ? 

But  let  us  leave  these  pettitesses,  and 
think  only  of  the  great  victory  of  the  church, 
by  the  miraculous  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
the  energetic  and  definitive  proscription  of 
that  right  which  the  courts  arrogate  to  them- 
selves over  the  liberty  of  tlie  conclave,  by 
the  advent  of  this  second  Pius,  bishop  of 
Imola,  like  Pius  VII,  and  who  appears  des- 
tined to  inaugurate  the  second  half  of  the  cen- 
tury by  works  worthy  of  its  commence- 
ment. 

What  a  promise  !  But  what  admirable 
prepardtion  also !  And  beholding  the  prompt* 
itude  with  which  God  proportioned  the  dura- 
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tion  of  our  trials  to  our  weakness,  have  we  not 
reason  to  exclaim,  with  the  poet  king :  *•  They 
went  forth  with  weepini:,  casting  the  seed 
upon  their  fitHds ;  but  returning,  they  came 
with  joy,  bearing  the  sheaves  of  the  harvest." 
Euntei  ibant  et  Jlcbanl,  mittentcs  tetnina  sua  ; 
renientci  autein  venicnt  cvm  eruUaiionr.  portan- 
its  mnnipulos  suos.  (Ps.  cxx,  v.  7,  8.) — 
Corre.^pondant,  June  25. 

T^e  Election. — Thirty-four  votes  were  the 
number  required  for  the  election.  Alter  the 
third  scrutiny,  it  was  his  eminence,  the  car- 
dinal  Mastai  Ferretti,  who  was,  with  two 
other  cardinals,  charged  with  the  opening  of 
the  voting  papers.  When'  he  opcni-d  the 
thirty -fourth,  which  gave  him  the  de>in'd  ma- 
jority, his  emotion  was  .so  great  that  he  fell 
fainting.  His  two  colleagues  raised  and  bore 
him  to  his  seat.  For  a  long  time  he  refused 
to  accept  the  election  ;  hut  as  all  the  cardinals 
insisted,  he  at  last  submitted,  saying,  with  a 
trembling  voice:  "  Lord,  notwithstandiu:^  the 
unworthiness  of  thy  servant,  thy  will  be 
done."  —  Gazette  de*  Pastes  d'.hts^sbourp^ 
quote<t  by  the  Journal  dc  Bruxellcs  of  the  1st 
in.<>tant. 

The  First  Obedience. — «*  I  announce  joyous 
news.  We  have  for  pope  the  most  eminent 
and  reverend  cardinal  Mastai  Ferretti,  who 
takes  the  name  of  Pius  IX." 

Such  were  the  words  which  I  heard  this 
morning  from  the  balcony  of  the  apostolic 
palace  of  the  quirinai,  in  presence  of  an  in- 
numerable multitude  of  people,  who,  with 
heart  and  voice,  gave  the  most  expressive 
mark.s  of  joy  and  satisfaction.  It  was  the 
first  cardinal  deacon,  who,  preceded  by  the 
papal  cross,  gave  out  this  solemn  announce- 
ment. After  his  eminence  had  retired,  many 
other  cardinals  showed  themselves  at  the  bal- 
cony, and  the  applause  of  the  crowd  burst 
forth,  again  and  again,  as  the  individual  em- 
inences were  recognised.  At  length  the  new 
pope  himself  appeared,  in  his  white  costume, 
among  the  other  cardinals,  who  wore  violet- 
colored  habits. 

At  that  moment  every  voice  shouted  "  E 
viva!"  Every  body  clapped  his  hands,  or 
waved  his  hat  or  handkerchief.  The  holy 
father  was  visibly  atfected  by  this  spectacle  ; 
he  blessed  the  people,  who  testified  towards 
bim  such  affectionate  veneration.  His  holi- 
ness acknowledged  the  applause  by  repeated 
inclinations  of  the  head,  and  continued  to  give 
benediction  to  his  children,  whose  acclama- 


tions never  ceased  till  his  holiness  quitted  the 
balcony. 

At  five  o'clock  his  holiness  was  attended 
by  an  imposing  cortege  to  St.  Peter's,  to  re- 
ceive the  .oolemn  obedience  of  the  cardinals. 
All  the  streets  and  squares  were  filled  with 
people,  and  the  houses  adorned  with  draperies, 
&c.  The  immense  square  of  St.  Peter's  was 
literally  covered,  and  the  basilica  crowded. 
The  pope  made  his  entry,  seated  in  the 
sedia  geMatoria^  which  twelve  porters  "bore 
upon  their  shoulders.  The  chant  of  the  cler- 
gy was  interrupted  by  the  trumpets  of  the 
civic  guard. 

A  iter  having  adored  the  holy  sacrament, 
the  pope  sat  down  on  the  allar  which  snr- 
mounts  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter,  and  there  all 
the  cardinals  kissed  his  foot  and  hand,  and 
his  holiness  gave  them  the  double  accolade 
while  TV  Dcum  was  chanted.  Lastly,  his 
holiness  himself  sang,  with  a  strong  clear 
voice,  the  appropriate  prayer,  and  gave  his 
first  solemn  benediction.  He  then  returned 
to  the  (piirinal. — From  a  letter  to  the  Journal 
de  JiruxiUles,  dated  Home,  June  17. 

The  Pope  and  his  Brothers. — The  following 
is  the  translation  of  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  his 
holine«s  Pius  IX,  to  his  brothers  the  counts 
Gabriel,  Joseph,  and  Gaetano  .Mastai  Ferretti, 
at  Sinagaglia,  written  immediately  after  his 
election;—*'  Rome,  16th  June,  at  three-quar-* 
ters  past  eleven,  p.  m. — The  blessed  God, 
who  humbles  and  exalts,  has  been  pleased  to 
raise  me  from  insignificance  to  the  most 
sublime  dignity  on  earth.  May  his  most  holy 
will  be  ever  done.  I  am  sensible,  to  a  certain 
extent,  of  the  immense  weight  of  such  a 
charge,  and  I  also  feel  my  utter  incapacity, 
not  to  say  the  entire  nullity,  of  my  powers. 
Cause  prayers  to  bo  offered,  and  you  also 
pray  for  me.  The  conclave  has  lasted  forty- 
eight  hours.  If  the  city  should  wish  to  make 
any  public  demonstration  on  the  occasion,  I 
request  you  will  take  measures— indeed.  I 
desire  it — that  the  whole  sum  so  destined  be 
applied  to  purposes  which  may  be  judged 
useful  to  the  city,  by  the  gonfaloniere  (chief 
civic  magistrate),  and  the  anziani  (council). 
As  to  yourselves,  dear  brothers,  I  embrace 
you  wiih  all  my  heart  in  Jesus  Christ,  and 
far  from  exulting,  take  pity  on  your  brother 
who  gives  you  all  his  apostolic  blessing." 

The  Pope  and  hi$  Nephews, — Two  of  his 
nephews  being  at  Rome,  he  ordered  one  of 
them,  who  was  bis  brother's  lony  to  return  to 
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binagagliu,  and  tell  his  family  that  lie  vvould 
iiot  have  them  establish  themselves  at  Rome. 
To  the  other,  a  son  of  one  of  his  sisters,  a  young 
ofRcer  of  the  pontifical  army,  he  declared  that 
]io  promotion  would  be  accorded  to  him  but 
what  was  due  to  his  rank  and  merit. 

The  Pope  and  the  Cholera. — The  Journal  det 
DebaU  publishes  the  following  letter  from 
Naples,  which  gives  some  further  particulars 
oil  the  character  of  the  new  pope:—**  In  1836, 
being  at  Naples,  1  had  the  honor  of  becoming 
personally  acquainted  with  the  present  pope, 
who  was  residing  in  that  town  as  nuncio  to 
the  Neapolitan  court.  His  stay  in  that  city 
will  ever  be  remembered  by  the  inhabitants, 
and  particularly  by  the  poorer  classes.  At 
the  time  when  the  cholera  was  raging,  he  dis- 
posed of  his  plate,  furniture,  and  equipages, 
and  distributed  the  proceeds  to  the  unfor- 
tunate victims  of  that  disease.  During  the 
whole  period  of  the  epidemic,  the  sick  con- 
tinually received  from  him  the  consolations  of 
religion,  as  well  as  assistance  from  his  purse. 
In  these  visits  he  always  went  on  foot,  and 
when  observations  were  made  to  him  on  the 
subject,  he  would  reply  in  these  remarkable 
words,  *  When  the  poor  of  Jesus  Christ  die  in 
the  streets  his  ministers  ought  not  to  ride  in 
carriages.'  He  unites  with  this  evani^elical 
charity  a  modesty  and  simplicity  which  in- 
'  creases  the  value  of  it.  Easy  of  access,  he  is 
kind  and  affable  in  his  manners^  and  all  those 
who  have  known  him  can  testify  to  the  ex- 
treme benevolence  of  his  disposition.  On  the 
throne  these  qualities  of  private  life  bocome 
virtues.  With  sincere  piety,  he  also  joins  an 
energetic  and  resolute  character.'* 

Coronation  of  Pope  Pius  JX. — The  ceremo- 
ny of  the  coronation  of  Pope  I*ius  IX  took 
place  on  the  21st  ult.  His  holiness  went  in 
great  state  from  Monte  Cavallo  to  the  church 
of  St.  Peter.  In  his  carriage  were  seated 
Cardinal  Pignatelli,  archbishop  of  J'alrrmo, 
and  Cardinal  Monico,  patriarch  of  Venice ; 
and  every  where  on  his  passage  he  was  saluted 
with  the  loudest  acclamations. 

JiecolLeclioM  of  the  Popes. — The  tiara  or 
triple  crown  now  used  in  the  coronation  of 
tlic  popes  is  that  which  Napoleon  presented 
to  Pius  VII.  There  is  another  given  by  the 
last  pope,  Gregory  XVI. 

Pius  IX  is  the  third  bishop  of  Imola  raised 
to  the  holy  see.  One  Pius  (VJ,)  reigned 
twenty-four  years,  another  (III,)  only  twen- 
ty-seven days ;  Pius  I  was  a  martyr,  and  as 


well  as  Pius  V,  was  sainted.  Pius  II  was 
one  of  the  most  erudite  of  popes.  Pius  Vi 
died  a  prisoner.  Only  seven  i>opes  reigned 
mvre  than  twenty  years. 

From  St.  Peter  down  to  Piui  IX,  are 
counted  among  the  popes  5  Syriazis,  14 
Greeks,  2  Dalmatians,  2  Africans,  2  Sar- 
dinians, 5  Sicilians,  1  Portuguese,  2  Span- 
ianls,  1  Dutchman,  1  Englishman,  7  Germans, 
13  Frenchmen,  88  Romans,  and  91  Italians. 

One  of  tlie  French  popes  was  the  son  of  a 
poor  cobbler,  of  Troyes,  (Urban  IV)  another 
the  son  of  a  baker  (Benedict  XII.) 

The  Times*  Koman  corre:«pondent  of  the 
Times  of  the  22d  ult.  says,  the  selection  of 
Pius  IX  has  not  arisen  from  any  foreign  in- 
tiuence,  occult,  or  patent;  but  from  a  sound 
national  feeling,  and  from  patriotic  motives,  if 
such  motives  can  e\\s\  among  a  government  of 
churchman.  The  present  pope  began  hit 
career  in  the  garde  noble,  and  exchanged  h\» 
sword  for  the  cassock,  in  consequence  of  epi- 
leptic fits.  His  election  is  popular,  although 
Cardinal  Gc//.i,  it  is  said,  was  more  liberal. 
The  coronation  ceremonies,  on  tlie  21st,  were 
shorn  of  some  splendor  by  the  absence  of 
great  families  and  the  heat  of  the  weather. 
The  banker  Torlonca,  gave  fireworks  in  the 
]ila/a  del  popolo.  The  palaces  were  illumi- 
nated, and  all  Rome  was  present.  The  effect 
was  immense. — London  Tablet. 

The  Sacred  College  of  Rome. — This  body  at 
present  consists  of  sixty  cardinals — two  of  the 
creation  of  Pius  VII,  seven  of  the  creation  of 
Leo  XII,  and  ti Ay-one  of  the  creation  of 
Gregory  XVI.  France  at  this  moment  has 
only  two  cardinals  in  the  sacred  college,  M. 
M.  de  Bonald  and  De  la  Tour  d'Auvergne.— 
Tablet. 

The  Pope. — The  first  act  of  the  new  pope*f 
reign  promises  well  for  liis  future  government 
Accounts  have  been  received  from  Rome 
which  state  that  be  is  immediately  to  grant  a 
general  amnesty  for  all  political  offences.  The 
elfect  of  this  considerate  act  will  be  to  set  at 
liberty  a  great  number  of  persons  who  were 
condemned  to  lengthened  terms  of  imprison- 
ment for  the  part  they  took  in  the  disturbances 
at  Bologna  last  year.  Pius  I X  is  of  a  mild  and 
conciliatory,  though  firm  character.  He  is 
said  to  be  determined  to  occupy  his  mind 
immediately  with  those  ameliorations  in  the 
govern -Qcnt  of  his  sta'es  which  were  so 
olten  demanded  of  his  predecessor.— Jiwr. 
det  Dcbais. 
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England. — Mount  SL  Berruird^k  Monasitry^ 
Loughlwrou^h, — A  letter  has  been  re- 
ceived by  Bishop  Purcell,  from  the  superior  of 
this  iDstitution,  returning  thanks  for  the  aid 
extended  to  it  by  the  Catholics  of  the  United 
States.    The  writer  says : 

"EquaMy  sahitary  and  beneficlM,  in  a  two- 
fold degree,  are  the  benefits  we  confer  par- 
ticularly on  the  Irish,  who  are  by  far  the  most 
frequent  visiters  for  relief*  During  the  past 
year  we  have  fed  18,S^,  and  lodged  out  of 
that  number  2,788.  The  number  of  our  poor 
aeema  to  have  increased  during  the  present 
year,  which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  from 
the  want  and  starvation  which  exists  in  ditfer- 
ent  parts  of  Ireland,  and  in  this  country.  We 
often  find  that  some  of  these  poor  Irish  have 
long  neglected  their  duties  of  religion,  some 
for  eightj  twenty,  and  twenty-Jive  years,  even 
sometimes  longer;  we  get  them  to  make  their 
confession,  and  atU>r  making  their  [leacc  with 
God,  and  staying  with  us  a  lew  days,  they 
leave  us,  with  a  holy  joy  and  with  many  bless- 
ings. We  frequently  employ  them  for  a  week 
or  a  fortnight,  that  they  may  gain  a  little  to 
lielp  to  carrvthem  home.  We  have  frequently 
wounds  to  bind  up,  and  sores  to  heal  among 
them.  Some  nights  we  have  as  many  as  twen- 
ty of  these  poor  creatures  to  lodge,  and  fre- 
quently we  distribute  to  the  most  needy  a  part 
of  the  tlannels  which  we  have  lor  our  own 
use.  This,  Right  Rev,  Sir,  is  a  part  of  the 
duty  which  we  perform  every  day,  for  the 
sake  of  our  heavenly  Master,  i:i  aiding  and 
comforting  those  whom  he  conducts  to  our 
door,  encouraged  as  we  <are  with  tl)e  blessed 
hope  of  an  eternal  reward  hereafter. 

*♦  I  should  not  have  trespassed  so  long  on  your 
precious  time,  were  I  not  aware,  from  your 
excellent  character,  that  the  above  would  in- 
terest you,  and  in  compliance  with  Brother 
Malachy*s  wishes,  I  have  made  bold  to  men- 
tion them;  but,  before  concluding,  I  must  not 
omit  informing  yon  of  another  equally  inte- 
resting circumstance,  viz.  of  a  Prutestant  cler- 
gyman, a  Rev.  G.  Burden,  who,  alter  having 
renounced  his  formpr  religious  principles,  and 
his  living  which  was  not  small,  has  come  to 
join  us  and  our  institute,  and  hencetbrth  to 
lead  a  life  of  self-abnegation  and  penance. 

"  My  Brother  Malachy  informs  mo  that  he 
promised  .some  of  his  friends  that  he  would  get 
the  holy  sacrifice  and  a  general  communion 
offered  up  on  his  return,  in  behalf  of  our  nu- 
merous benefactors.  It  is  with  pleasure  that 
I  beg  to  assure  them  that  I  have  «luly  fulfilled 
this  his  promise,  as  a  small  return  for  their 
many  generous  oiferings  to  me  and  mine— and 
I  must  assure  them  that  it  shall  not  be  the  last 
remembrance  which  we  shall  oiler  before  the 
sanctuary  in  behalf  of  our  benefactors  in 
America. 

"  In  conclusion,  I  have  not  words  to  express 
to  you  my  many  and  sincere  thanks  for  the 
Uiind  attention  and  assistance  which  you  ren- 
dered to  my  brother,  and  may  I  beg  to  assure 
irou  that  your  name  will  be  ever  dear  to  us. 


jrou 
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and  at  the  same  time,  you  will  deserve  a  con- 
stant recollection  in  our  prayers ;  and  believe 
that  I  remain,  with  great  respect. 

Your  humble  and  obedient  servant. 

J.  B.  Palmer,  Prior. 
«  The  Rt.  Rev*  Dr.  Purcell." 

ConversionB. — Henry  Anstey,  Esq.,  younger 
brother  of  the  eminent  Catholic  barrister  of 
that  name,  was  received  into  the  church  at 
Rome  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  month. 

The  Rev.  E.  Horoe,  M.  A.,  of  Peterhouse, 
Cambridge,  has  resigned  the  living  of  St.  Law- 
rence, Southampton,  value  2001.  per  annum, 
into  the  hands  of  the  bishop  of  W^inchester, 
preparatory,  it  is  stated  by  the  Cambridge  M- 
vertizer,  to  conforming  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
church.— Cfturcft  and  State  Gaiette, 

The  brother  of  a  certain  archdeacon,  who 
has  avowed  that  he  has  no  objection  to  con- 
ceding a  primacy  to  the  pope  of  Rome,  and 
who  has  for  some  years  been  an  active  pro- 
moter of  the  opinions  of  Dr.  Pusey  and  Mr. 
Newman,  has  also  seceded  to  Mr.  Newman's 
portion  of  the  vineyard." — lb. 

To  the  last  list  of  converts  from  the  univer- 
sities must  now  be  added :— 43.  Rev.  E.  Cash» 
well,  Brasennoze  college.  44.  Rev.  George  D. 
Ryder,  Oriel  college.  45.  Kev.  David  Lewis, 
Jc5;us  college.  The  number  of  Cambridge 
perverts  amounts  to  nineteen. — 76. 

Cynrcmon.- Intelligence  has  reached  Ox- 
ford o\'  the  secession  to  the  church  of  Rome  of 
the  Rev.  Jonn  George  Wenham,  B.  A.,  demy 
of  Ma-idalen.  Mr.  Wenham  went  out  to  Cey- 
lon as  chaplain  to  the  English  church  in  that 
island,  where  his  father  was  also  chaplain  for 
many  years.  Mr.  Wenham  was  remarked  in 
Oxford  for  his  extreme  opinions. — Times  of 
Thursday,  in  its  Oxford  news. 

Sale  of  Church  Livings.— On  Wednesday 
afternoon  se'nnight,  one  of  those  truly  apos- 
tolical proceedings,  a  sale  of  advowsons  by  pub- 
lic auction,  took  place  at  Garraway's  rooms, 
London.  The  first  **lot**  put  up  was  the  pre- 
sentation to  the  ''sinecure"  (apostolic  again) 
rectory  of  (Jreat  Tey,  near  Colchester,  valued 
at  9041.  per  annum,  together  With  the  present- 
ation to  the  vicarage  of  Mint  Tey.  It  was 
**knocked  down*'  for  9,8001.  The  rectory  of 
Kingstone,  near  Canterbury,  with  an  income 
of  5001.,  and  a  population  of  300,  brought 
2,9501.  The  third  lot,  consisting  of  the  united 
rectory  of  Hempton-cum-Hengrove,near  Bury 
St.  Edmunds,  estimated  at  5791.  13s.  4d.  per 
annum»  **fetcbed'*  5,2001.— Xtvcipoof  Journal, 
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Ireland.— Emt^ra/ton  of  Afonks,^Three 
brethren  of  the  third  Order  of  Franciscans 
from  Crewe,  in  the  archdiocess  of  Tuam, 
jiassed  through  Dublin,  this  present  week,  to 
Liverpool,  whence  they  sail  for  America,  to 
found  an  establishment  of  their  onlcr  in  Ken- 
tucky, for  which  the  bishop  of  that  region  has 
already  procured  150  acres  of  land  as  a  site. — 
Tablrt. 

IsDiA.—So  loss  than  twelve  hundred  native 
Christian  schismatics  have  lately  surrendered 
to  the  Kt.  Rev.  Dr.  Bonnard,  vicar  apostolic 
of  Pondicherry,  and  have  been  reconciled  to 
the  Catholic  church. — 76. 

Marquesas  and  Sandwich  Islands. — In 
1840  there  was  not  one  Catholic  in  the  Mar- 
quesas Islands,  and  now  there  are  seven 
thousand,  attended  by  three  priests.  In  1840 
there  was  but  one  Catholic  chapel  in  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  which  was  closed  by  order  of 
the  secular  authorities,  upon  the  instig:ation  of 
the  American  Protestant  missionaries,  and 
now  there  are  ninety  Catholic  churches,  one 
hundred  and  ien  schools,  and  upwards  of  four- 
teen thousand  Catholics  in  the  islands.  Truly 
might  the  Psalmist  say  (Ps.  xcvi.  1),  «*The 
Lord  hath  reigned  ;  let  the  earth  rejoice  ;  let 
many  islands  be  glad." — C.  Mews  Letter* 


DOMESTIC. 

Archdiocess  ok  Baltimore. — Confirma- 
/lon.^On  the  28th  June,  the  Most  Rov.  Arch- 
bishop administered  the  sacrament  of  confir> 
mation  at  »S7.  Man/s,  Laurel  Factory;  the 
following  Sunday,  July  5th,  at  Rockville,  to 
fifty;  on  the  7th,  at  Rock  Creek;  on  the 
11th,  at  Barnstown,  to  forty-two;  and  at 
Seneca,  the  12th,  to  six.  At  the  last  men- 
tioned place,  the  new  and  beautiful  churchy 
erected  mainly  through  the  zealous  exertions 
and  pious  liberality  of  Mr^.  Maher,  was  dedi-> 
cated  by  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  to  the 
worship  of  God,  under  the  invocation  of 
St.  Rose.  A  large  concourse  of  persons  as- 
lembled  to  witness  this  inteiesting  ceremony, 
many  of  whom  were  converts  to  the  church. 
An  appropriate  and  excellent  discourse  was 
delivered  on  the  occasion  by  the  Rev.  £.  J. 
Sourin,  of  St.  John's  church,  Philadelphia. 
St.  Rose's  is  under  the  pastoral  charge  of  Rev. 
M.  Galligher,  who  also  serves  the  churches  in 
the  vicinity. 

On  the  19th  July,  the  sacrament  of  confir- 
mation was  administered  by  the  Most  Rev. 
Arebbishop  in  the  church  of  St.  Vincent  de 


Paul,  Baltimore,  to  one  hundred  and  eighteen 
persons,  most  of  whom  were  the  children  of 
the  congregation  who  bad  maile  their  fint 
communion  on  the  same  morning. 
I  Taking  the  habit.^On  the  20th  of  July, 
Miss  Catharine  Pendergast  was  admitted  to 
I  the  habit  of  the  Carmelite  onler,  in  the  con- 
I  vent  at  Baltimore,  and  received  the  name  of 
I    Sister  Scraphina. 

To  the  Membert  qf  the    Young  CutholicU 
j    Friewi  Society. ■^enWemen — Before  letiriiig 
i    from  the  situation  in  which  you  have 
I    pleaseti  to  place  me,  and  returning  once  i 
j    to  one  better  suited  to  my  feelings  and  abili- 
I    ties,  it  is  proper  that  I  should  lay  before  yon 
j    a  general  statement  of  the  affairs  of  the  asso- 
I    elation,  leaving  to  those  connected  with  me 
j    in  the  government,  to  give  a  more  detailed  ac- 
count of  their  several  departments. 
j       From  the  report  of  your  secretary,  you  will 
!    learn  that  there  has  been  an  acessioii  of  thirty- 
>    two  names  to  your  list  of  active  members, 
.    since  the  last  semi-annual  meeting,  making 
!    the  whole  number  at  this  time  two  hundred 
I    and  fourteen.    Although  our  meetings  are  not 
I    attended  by  all,  yet  the  majority  punctually 
I    pay  their  monthly  contributions.     The  want 
of  proper  accommodation  has  prevented,  and 
will  continue  to  prevent,  many  from  attending; 
their  subscriptions  are  thereby  unpaid,  and 
the  sum  now  due  to  the  society  has  become 
large.    On  the  1st  of  November  last,  the  funds 
,    in  the  treasury  amounted  to  ^1  33,  they  hare 
I    been  increased  since  that  time,  from  initiation 
I    fees  of  new  members,  monthly  contributions, 
donations,  and  the  proceeds  of  three  lectureSi 
$297  62.     During  the  same  period  the  ex- 
penditures have  amounted  to  $185  71,  for  the 
purposes  for  which  you  are  associated,  leaving 
a  balance  in  tlie  treasury,  at  the  present  time, 
I    of  SI 43  29,  after  supplying  every  demand  that 
has   been  made ;   add   to  this  the  sum  now 
due  from  delinquent  members,  and  you  have 
^3()9  79  to  commence  another  season. 

It  is  my  melancholy  duty  to  announce  the 
death  of  four  of  our  active  members  since  the 
lust  semi-annual  meeting;  the  latest  was  one 
who  once  filled,  with  satisfaction  to  the  society, 
and  credit  to  himself,  the  place  I  now  occupy, 
who  by  his  sincere  piety,  his  unpretending 
manners,  and  great  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  this 
association,  rendered  himself  deservedly  popu- 
lar with  its  members.  Would  that  the  life  ud 
death  of  each  one  of  us  were  like  unto  lAii. 
I  now  return  to  you  that  aathority  witk 
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which  you  invested  me  ;  if  I  have  fulfilled  my 
duty  to  your  s^itisfaction  1  am  satisfied,  and  if 
not,  it  has  not  been  for  the  want  of  exertion 
on  my  part.    Respectfully, 

May  Bd,  1S4G.  Thos.  II.  Parsons. 

New  members  elected  in  July, — James  C. 
Barry  and  Joseph  M.  Klunk. 

Ordination.— On  the  24th  July,  the  Most 
Rev.  Archbishop  held  an  ordination  at  George- 
town, D.  C,  when  iMessrs.  R.  W.  Brady,  W. 
F.  Tehan,  Joseph  O'Callaghan  and  Hugh  Me* 
Ca^rreyreceivi'd  the  minor  orders ;  and  Messrs. 
Peter  J.  Blenkinso[>,  Camillus  Viclnanga,  and 
Thomas  Mcredilh  Jonkins,  subdeacon^hip. 
On  the  25!h  the  three  last  nameil  gentlemen 
were  ordained  deacons,  and  on  the  20'tli  were 
promoted  to  the  pri»;.*;thood. 

DiocE«s  oy  Philadelphia. — Xew  Caihe- 
dral.— The  Kt.  Rev.  J)r.  Kenrick  lia?  recently 
addressed  a  pa^itoral  letter  to  tfie  clergy  and 
laity  under  his  spiritual  jurisdiction,  announc- 
ing his  intention  to  erect  a  new  cathedral  on 
the  grounds  contiguous  to  the  site  of  the  pre- 
seutseininary .  This  edifice  will  be  constructed 
on  a  plan  wtn'ch  will  render  it  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  churches  in  the  union. 

DiocRSS  OF  BosTo.v. — Dedication. — The 
solemn  dedication  of  St.  John's  church,  in  the 
town  of  Worcester,  took  place  on  Wednesday, 
the  2Uh  ol'  June.  This  ciiurch  is  oi  Roman 
Doric  style,  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  feet 
long,  by  sixty- five  feel  in  width,  built  of  .solid 
zna^ranry,  suruiounted  by  a  tine  sf)ire  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-six  feet  high.  The  building 
18  au  ornament  to  the  town,  and  displays  the 
good  taste  and  skill  of  the  architect,  Mr. 
Kichard  Bond  of  Boston. 

The  interi<»r  of  the  church  is  119  feet  in 
length,  and  the  walls  are  as  white  as  the 
driven  snow,  plastered  with  the  highest  polish. 

The  ceremony  of  the  dedication  was  solemn 
and  iinposinji:.  The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  P'itz- 
patrick  ble.«sed  the  church,  attended  by  thirty- 
two  clergymen.  The  bishop  sang  a  pontifi- 
cal mass,  and  a  sermon  was  delivered  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Ryder,  to  an  immense  audience, 
with  his  peculiar  eloquence  and  force. 

We  were  very  happy  to  see  our  venerable  Bp. 
Fenwick  present  in  the  sanctuary. — li.  Pilot. 

Confirmation The  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Fitz- 

patrick  administered  the  sacrament  of  con- 
firmation to  fitty  persons  in  St.  Nicholases 
church,  East  Boston,  on  the  2dth  ult.  Bishop 
Fenwick  preached  in  the  afternoon.  Every 
beart  leaped  with  joy  when  the  venerable 
Vol.  v.— No.  «.  40 


prelate  ascended  the  altar.  The  same  sacra- 
ment wasadministered  in  St.  John's  church,  in 
this  city,  on  Sunday  last,  to  eighty  person8."i6. 

The  sacrament  of  confirmation  was  admin- 
istered in  the  elegant  new  church  of  SS.  Peter 
and  Paul,  south  Boston,  on  Sunday  la.<)t,  10th 
of  June,  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  per- 
sons.— Ih. 

Ordination.—On  the  16th,  17th,  and  18th 
July,  the  holy  orders  of  subdeaconship,  dea- 
conship  and  priesthood,  were  conferred  by 
the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Fitzpatrick  on  Ken- 
neth Augustine  Kennedy  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  and  on  Patrick  Carraher  of  the  diocess 
of  Boston.  The  ceremony  was  performed  iu 
the  chapel  of  the  college  of  the  Holy  Cross, 
Worcester.— JB.  Pilot. 

DiucEss  OF  Charleston. — Tfte  Mitcel- 
lany. —  We  sincerely  regret  to  find  that  this 
paper,  the  parent,  or  at  least  the  pioneer  of 
Catholic  journalism  in  the  United  States,  is 
so  much  embarrassed  in  its  operations  as 
likely  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  closing  its 
career.  A  writer  in  a  late  number  of  the 
Miscellany  has  made  a  strong  appeal,  on  this 
subj«»ct,  to  the  Catholics  of  the  diocess,  which, 
we  trust,  will  not  be  ineliectual.  The  fol- 
lowing remarks  may  be  read  with  profit  by  all : 

*'  Thore  are  two  classes  in  our  community 
who  transgress  or  neglect  this  duty— one, 
most  criminally — the  oiiiur,  with  some  pallia- 
tion, but  still,  very  culpably.  We  have  no 
patience  with  that  cast  of  Catholics  whose 
pound  is  freely  given  to  swell  the  bloated 
Ibrtunes  of  a  secular  press,  while  their  paltry 
shilling  is  denied  to  preserve  a  meagre  ex- 
istence to  the  paper  which  would  speak  to 
them  of  God.  Shall  the  representative  of  the 
pure  virtue  of  the  Gospel  be,  in  vain,  a  men- 
dicant at  the  door  of  any  one  bearing  the  glo- 
rious name  of  Catholic,  while  the  organ  of 
state  intrigue  or  ol  sordid  avarice,  or  perhaps 
some  impure  vehicle,  whose  daily  oltice  is  to 
ca:<t  up  pollution  naked  in  our  midst,  is  re- 
ceived with  favor!  In  parting  with  these  lor 
the  present,  we  would  humbly  say:  The  wis- 
dom of  God  is  infinitely  above  the  wisdom  of 
man,  the  soul  infinitely  more  precious  than 
the  bo<iy,  eternity  infinitely  more  important 
than  time,  one  day  .•ipent  in  the  contemplation 
of  heaven  worth  a  thousand  spent  in  the  con- 
temjilation  of  the  world,  and  therefore  the 
money  expended  in  binding  the  heart  to 
transitory  and  criminal  adections  of  earth, 
wouM  be  infinitely  better  expended  in  ele- 
vating it  by  the  organs  of  religion  to  the  pure, 
eternal  truths  of  God. 

"The  others  to  whom  we  have  referred 
withhoUi  from  the  religious  organ  oi  their  own 
diocess  the  support  they  travel  far  to  extend  to 
others.  Now,  tar  be  it  Irom  us,  to  apply  to  them 
the  censure  due  to  those  whose  shameless 
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criminality  we  have  exhibited;  but,  surely, 
they  do  not  look  for  commendation  for  the 
violation  of  a  duty  as  manifest  to  themselves  as 
toois.  Let  their  charity  or  benevolence  know 
no  bounds,  but  those  which  circumscribe  the 
human  family  ;  let  it  be  as  univen«al  as  the 
sun,  which  pours  its  cheering  and  softening 
rays  around  us  all;  but  tiien'  are  great  faults 
which  often  d<'lu(le  us  by  what  is,  at  best,  but 
a  splendid  mockery  of  that  virtue.  If  order  is 
heaven's  first  law,  surely  charity,  the  (irst  and 
most  lovely  of  ail  the  emanations  of  God,  is 
governed  by  order.  We  can  not  comprehend 
tho.charity  or  even  the  humauity  of  the  man, 
who  leaves  his  home  to  watch  by  the  couch 
of  grandeur,  where  his  attentions  are  not  re- 
quired, wiiiie  the  poor  at  his  door  perish, 
neglected  and  despised  ;  and  least  of  all,  can 
we  comprehend  it,  if  the  poor  forsaken  should 
be  the  mother  that  bore  him.  When  the 
necessities  of  all  can  be  relieved,  in  God*s 
name,  let  it  be  done,  Ibr  it  is  our  duty ;  but 
when  our  means  are  not  co-extensive  with 
the  charity  of  the  heart,  whicli  covers  ail,  let 
us  be  guided  by  the  dictates  of  nature,  which 
are  also  those  of  religion,  and  sustain  those 
that  are  of  ourselves — in  cquai  or  qrrattr  need. 
«  We  need  not,  ihereibre,  tell  our  friends 
that  it  is  not  obligatory,  it  being  maniieslly 
criminal,  to  dissipate  the  rcsourct  s  we  nee<i 
ourselves,  on  those  who  need  them  not,  and 
who  can  do  witliuut  us  a  thousand  times  better 
than  we  can  without  thi'in.  if  the  Ctitholics 
of  wealthy  diocesses,  wlio  can  kei-p  alive  our 
journal  without  injuring;  tlieiiisflves,  are  either 
holding  buck  or  daily  slipping  Iroin  us,  we 
mu:st  have  as  little  \\i>duiii  us  iionorublo  pride, 
and  as  little  of  the  true  spirit  ot  religion  as  of 
either,  to  lavish  on  tln-irs,  lloating  as  thej' 
are,  on  a  pr)sperous  wave,  the  means,  without 
which  our  own  must  p('ii>h.  We  have  those 
means,  *iot  ample,  but  enough  to  still  keep 
ihe  Miscellany  Irom  sinking,  if  we  had  but 
the  disposition  to  ciil  them  into  action. 
CoaM  the  cold  and  apulhetic  among  ourselves 
be  made  to  led  their  duly  and  throw  into  the 
scale  the  resouix:es  retuined  by  them  dormant; 
could  rithers  be  induced  to  ntlect,  tiiat  the 
patronage  they  extend  to  extraneous  Catholic 
papers,  liut  deny  to  their  own,  is  not  only  not 
meritorious,  but  culj)uble  :  and  wauld  all  only 
act  as  a  people  knit  together  by  a  common 
spirit,  as  they  are  by  common  interests  and 
common  duties,  (he  Miscellany  would  be 
again  prosperous,  and  its  future  career  a  bril- 
iiant  image  of  the  past.  J'or  ourselves,  we 
can  not  think  of  the  extiiicfion  of  the  first 
beacon  of  Catholicity — we  mean  ol  its  kind— 
that  was  lit -on  our  virgin  hemisphere,  without 
reverting  to  the  extinction  of  another  more 
glorious  light,  and  sending  iip  our  humble 
prayer  from  that  grave,  whither  our  heart  is 
wandering,  that  the  one  may  not  be  too  soon 
followed  by  the  other." 

DincF.ss  ofNew  Orleans.— Cbn/!rmaf  ion. 

On  the  2Sth  of  June,  Bishop  Blanc  admin- 
istered this  sacrament  at  the  Ursuline  Cod- 
veaU  oeAT  X4.  OrieaUj  to  lixty-thret  penona. 


twenty- nine  of  whom  were  boarding-pupiJs 
at  the  academy.  On  the  same  day  two  hun- 
dred and  seven  were  confirmed  at  St.  Angus- 
tin's  church. — Prop.  Cath. 

On  the  5th  of  July  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  persons  were  confirmed  at  St.  Marj-'a 
church.  Religion,  as  the  Proptu^atrur  re- 
markd,  is  gaining  ground  in  the  city  of  New 
Orleans. 

We  learn  from  the  Propa^ateur  Caiholiqite, 
that  Mgr.  Odin,  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Texas,  after 
an  absence  of  more  than  a  year,  arrived  in  New 
Orleans  on  the  15th  of  June.  He  was  about 
to  embark  for  Galveston,  accompanied  by  one 
only  priest.  Some  priests,  and  several  eccle- 
siastics, who  accompanied  the  Right  Rev.  pre- 
late from  Europe  to  America,  have  arrived  in 
St.  Louis,  and  are  preparing  themselves,  in  the 
ecclesiastical  institutions  of  Missouri,  for  the 
Texian  missions. 

The  Jesuits,  Fathers  McElroy  and  Rey, 
chaplains  to  the  American  forces  on  the  Rio 
Grande,  arrived  in  New  Orleans  on  the  18th 
of  June.— C  A''.  Letter. 

DiocEss  or  CiNciNNATr. — Episcopal  Visit- 
ation.— On  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  one  hundred 
and  two  persons  were  confirmed  in  St.  Mary*8 
church,  Cleveland,  and  sixteen  in  the  church 
of  St.  John  of  the  Cross,  near  Laporte,  on  the 
following  Tnesday,  Forty-one  persons  were 
confirmed  in  the  church  of  St.  Francis,  at 
Toledo,  on  the  Mth  of  June;  thirty-six  at 
St.  Philornvna's,  on  the  Sandusky  river; 
forty- five  at  Lower  Sandusky,  where  a  new 
church  was  dedicated  to  Almighty  God,  under 
the  patronage  of  St.  Ann,  and  forty-one  in  the 
church  of  St.  Alphonso,  near  Norwalk,  on  the 
festival  of  Corpus  Chrisli.  There  was  a  very 
largo  and  edit^ing  procession  in  the  majestic 
woods  near  this  church  in  the  forenoon,  and 
in  the  aHernoon  the  large  and  beautiful  church 
of  St.  Peter,  Norwalk,  was  dedicated.  Sixty- 
five  persons  were  confirmed  at  St.  Boniface, 
Wolf  Creek,  where  there  was  also  a  solemn 
piocession  on  the  Sunday  within  the  octave  of 
the  festival.  The  "old  church,"  so  called, 
though  built  but  a  few  years  ago,  has  to  be 
taken  down,  and  a  new  one  larger,  and,  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  fast  increasing  congrega- 
tion, to  be  erected  in  its  place.  There  were 
sixty  persons  confirmed  in  St.  Mary's  church, 
Tiffin,  to  which  an  addition,  twice  the  size  of 
the  original  building,  and  in  a  better  style  of 
finish,  has  been  recently  made.  The  Roman 
Catholic  Germans  have  also  built  at  Tiffin  a 
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new,  large  and  beautiful  church  of  brick, 
tvhich  was  dedicated  to  God  on  the  same  day 
in  honor  of  St.  Joseph.  These  two  con(;re^a- 
tions  walked  in  procession  thr>tui;h  the  town 
to  assist  at  the  dedication.  The  h'lfj^h  mass 
was  sung  by  the  Rev.  Matthias  Kreusch,  of  the 
order  of  the  Mo)tt  Precious  Blood,  and  the  ser- 
mon in  German  was  preached  by  the  Rev. 
Francis  De  Sales  Bninner,  superior  of  the  same 
order.  St.  Mary's  was  again  crowd(*d  at  ves- 
pers, sermon  an*!  benediction.  The  sacrament 
of  confirmation  was  administered  to  sixteen 
persons  in  the  church  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
Crawford  county,  on  the  fr>a.4t  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist.  The  church  of  St.  BernanI,  New 
Washinc[tun.  same  county,  is  under  roof.  It 
ia  situated  seven  miles  from  St.  UoniHice,  and 
another  is  to  be  erected  in  or  near  Shelby,  five 
miles  distant.  A  few  zealous  Catholic  fami- 
lies in  the  town  of  Ncwville  also  speak  of 
buildiu!^  a  small  church  in  that  healthy  and 
thrivin<{  town.  There  were  sixty  persons 
confirmed  in  the  church  of  St.  Luke,  Dan- 
ville, Knox  county,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of 
June.— C.  Tel. 

One  hundred  and  fifty-two  persons  received 
the  sacrament  of  confirmation  in  Canton,  Stark 
county,  on  Sunday  the  5th  inst.,and  forty-two 
in  Louisville,  same  county.  On  Tuesday,  the 
bishop  coriiinncd  forty-six  at  St.  PaiiPs,  Co- 
lumbiana county.  The  corner  stone  of  a  new 
church,  one  mile  fiom  the  old  one,  which  is 
now  too  small,  will  be  laid  on  the  lith  of 
Aujjust,  and  also  of  another  five  miles  east, 
so  much  have  the  Catholics  in  that  vicinity 
increased  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev. 
Air.  Conlan. — IbiiL 

Diocess  OK  Chicago. —  llirrc  nnv  Cfntrchfx 
vndfr  Cfm^lructiorif  and  another  about  hfint^ 
finhhrd. — Almost  every  mail  brings  us  in- 
telligence of  the  rapid  advance  of  our  holy  and 
beloved  reli>;ion  in  the  dioccss  of  Chica<;o. 
We  have  scarcely  recorded  the  construction 
and  consecration  of  one  church,  before  we  are 
called  upon  to  announce  that  another  is  al- 
ready coininenceil.  By  the  last  mails  we  have 
information  of  three  spacious  and  substantial 
brick  churrlies  beinir  in  pro«;ress  of  erection. 
One  at  Ottawa,  where  the  Rev.  Thomas 
O'Donnell  is  pastor.  This  church,  the  corner 
stone  of  \\hich  wa«»  laid  by  the  Rii^ht  Rev.  W'm. 
Quarter,  the  bishop  of  Chicai;o,  on  Saturday 
the  2*lth  of  June,  in  the  presence  of  a  large 
concourse  of  people,  will  be  of  large  dimen- 
sions, about  one  hundred  by  fifty-five  feet,  and 


of  Gothic  architecture.  It  is  to  be  dedicated 
to  Almighty  God,  under  the  invocation  of  St. 
Coluroba,  or  Coluinkill.  The  Rev.  Thoioas 
0*Donnell  has  done  much,  it  appears,  in  a 
short  time,  at  Ottawa.  He  was  stationed  there, 
about  two  years  at^o,  in  charge  of  a  poor  and 
scattered  congregation.  By  his  zealous  elibrts, 
aided  by  the  grace  of  God,  the  number  of  Cath- 
olics that  have  since  gathered  around  him  is 
considerable,  and  daily  rising  into  respecta- 
bility and  independence,  as  well  as  advancing 
in  religious  knowledge.  This  clergyman  is 
respected  and  esteemed,  not  only  by  his  own 
flock,  but  also  by  his  fellow  citizens  of  other 
denominations.  Numbers  of  Irish  Catholic 
emigrants  have  lately  settled  oii  the  rich  and 
fertile  lands  that  lie  in  the  vicinity  of  Otta\%a. 
The  Michigan  and  Illinois  canal  passes  through 
this  beautiful  town,  which  is  only  eighty-five 
miles  southwest  of  Chicago.  The  Fox  and 
the  Illinois  rivers  here  unite  their  watexs  and 
flow  on  to  the  Mississippi. 

Another  brick  church  is  in  progress  of  erec- 
tion at  La  Salle,  about  sixteen  miles  south  of 
Ottawa.  The  Rev.  Messrs.  Montuori  and 
Mark  Anthony,  priests  of  the  missions,  are 
engaged  in  its  erection. 

At  Little  Fort,  some  forty  miles  north  of 
Chieairo,  the  Rev.  Bernard  O'Gorick  has  al- 
ready .oigiied  a  contract  for  the  biiilding  of  a 
new  church  which  is  to  be  finished  in  the 
month  of  October.  At  Juliet,  forty  miles 
south  of  Chicago,  the  Rev.  John  Ingoldsby, 
pastor  of  the  congregation,  is  actively  and 
zealously  engagc'd  in  finishing  the  fine  stone 
church  of  that  place,  which  has  been  for  some 
time  in  rather  a  mouldering  condition,  owing 
much  to  a  «lebt  of  about  nine  hundred  dollars 
tfiat  hung  over  it.  and  also  to  the  suspension  of 
the  works  on  the  canal,  and  the  consequent 
(iepartjire  of  the  laborers,  by  whose  generous 
contributions  the  walls  were  raised  and  put 
under  roof.  The  works  on  the  canal  being 
again  in  progress,  the  Irish  Catholics  are  as 
generous  as  ever  (although  at  present  it  ap- 
pears, owing  to  some  cause  or  other,  not  well 
}iaid)  in  furnishing  means  to  pay  the  debt  and 
finish  the  church.  Steps  of  cut  stone,  curving 
from  the  front  door  to  either  side  of  the  edifice, 
have  lately  been  erecteil,  and  are  not  only  sub- 
stantial, but  nlso  ornamental.  The  plastering 
and  interior  finish  of  the  church  are  under 
contract;  and  the  steeple  and  spire,  to  be  sur- 
mounted with  a  cross,  will  soon  be  elevated. 
This  church  is  also  of  Catholic  architecture, 
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and  will  be  an  om anient  to  the  village,  and 
a  credit  to  Catholicity. 

Confirmafion. — On  Thursday,  the  27th  of 
June,  the  bishop  of  Chicago  administered  the 
sacrament  of  confirmation  in. the  Catholic 
church  of  Juliet.  Thirty  eight  or  forty  per- 
sons had  the  happiness  to  be  confirmed,  some 
of  whom  were  converts  to  the  Catholic  faith. 

Ordination. — We  learn  that  the  Riglit  Kev. 
Wm.  Quarter,  shortly  after  bis  return  from 
the  provincial  council,  held  an  ordination  in 
his  cathedral,  and  on  the  6th  of  June  conferred 
the  /(insure,  minor  orders,  and  subdeacon- 
ship  on  Mr.  Patrick  Mc£lheame.  On  the 
7th,  the  same  gentleman  received  the  holy 
order  of  deaconship,  and  on  the  8th  he  was 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  the  priesthood. — T. 
Teller, 

Fourth  of  July  in  Chicago.— The  Catholic 
University  of  Illinois  (St.  Mary  *s  of  the  Lake) 
was  opened  on  the  4th  of  July  with  all  due 
ceremony.  The  president  and  faculty  con- 
ferred the  degree  of  A.  B.  on  Mr.  L.  Ilocy,  Mr. 
J.  A.  Keane,  and  Dr.  J.  Walsh  of  New  York. 

Jinother  New  Church. — A  new  church  is 
about  to  be  commenced  in  this  flourishing 
town,  for  the  use  of  the  German  Catholics,  the 
present  one,  a  handsome  brick  building,  being 
most  too  small  for  the  congregation.  A  spa- 
cious lot  has  been  purchased,  and  the  ])lan  of 
the  new  church  to  be  erected  thereon  is  truly 
magnificent;  it  is  to  be  surmounted  with  a 
line  and  loHy  steeple,  to  point  out  the  heavenly 
destiny  to  which  we  are  called. — C  News 
Letter. 

DiocEss  OF  St.  Louis. — Confirmation. — 
On  last  Sunday  week,  the  Right  Kev.  Bishop 
administered  the  sacrament  of  confirmation, 
in  the  chapel  of  the  Sacred  Heart  convent,  to 
twenty-seven  persons,  and  on  last  Sunday 
ill  the  cathedral  to  one  hundred  and  seven- 
teen. 

The  Right  Rev.  fiishop  Barron,  wlio  has 
sojourned  in  our  city  for  several  months  past, 
at  the  request  of  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  of  St. 
Louis,  visited  the  southern  portion  of  the  dio- 
cess,  and  the  holy  sacrament  of  confirmation 
was  conferred  by  him,  in  the  beginning  of 
June,  at  St.  Genevieve,  on  eighty-two  per- 
sons ;  at  Riviere  aux  Vases  on  twenty,  and  at 
German  settlement  on  thirty. 

The  same  prelate,  during  the  month  of  June, 
administered  the  sacrament  of  confirmation  at 
the  Barrens,  to  sixty -two  persons;  at  Apple 
creek  to  Ibrty^ue ;  at  Cape  Girardeau  to  fif- 


teen ;  at  Benton  to  thirty -two ;  at  New  Ma- 
drid to  six,  and  at  Abatu  to  six. — lb. 

Ordination.— On  the  6th  of  June,  the  same 

Right  Rev.  prelate  also  gave  onli nation  in  the 

church  of  St.  Mary*s  Barrens,  on  which  oc- 

I    casion  one  received  the  order  of  deacon,  one 

I    subdeacon,    and    two   minor   orders.      The 

names  of  the  recipients  we  have  nut  been 

.    able  to  learn. 

I        On  Sunday,  the  21st  June,  thn  feast  of  St. 

Aloysius  Gon/aga  was  celebrated  with  great 

solemnity  in  the  church  of  St.  Francis  Xavier, 

in  this  city.    After  mass,  the  rite  of  confirma- 

!    tion  was  administered  to  eighteen  students  of 

1    the  university,  and  to  a  few  persons  of  the 

I    congregation,  all  converts  to  thn  i'aith. 

D r oc ESS  o F  M I L wa  u k r e . —  Conjirmalion. — 
:    On  Pentecost  Sun.iay,  tlie  3 1st  of  May,  1846, 
j    the  heart  of  many  a  father  and  mother  was 
I    gladdened,  and  the  soul  of  every  man  made 
■    milder  and  better  by  the  numlior,  the  piety, 
the   holy  demeanor,   and  divs?  of  the  little 
,    ones   who   tlien    made  their   fii^t   commun- 
i    ion.     And  on  the  following  day  one  hundred 
;   and  thirteen  were  strengthened  and   sealed 
I    with  the  sacrament  of  confirmation.     Several 
distinguished  converts  came,  in  lowly  mood, to 
receive  the  indelible  seal  I    The  whiteness  of 
the  virgin  robes  announced  the  spousal  feast. 
Ordination. — On  Wedne.«!day,  June  3d,  Mr. 
Zavier  Ovenniller  was  ordained  subdeacon  in 
St.  Peter's ;  on  Friilay  5th,  he  was  raised  to  the 
order  of  deacons,  and  on  Saturday  tho  6th,  the 
same  reverend  gentleman,  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
James  IMoran.  were  ordained  priests.     Since 
Palm  Sunday  five  priests  have  been  adde<l  to 
tlie  dIoQcss.   Had  we  twenty  other:?  they  could 
all  be  employed  in  Ilourishins:  missions  ;  be- 
sides  they  could  find  among  the  faithful  where- 
with to  support  life  honorably.   May  the  Lord 
of  the  vineyard  send  whom  he  will  send. —  C. 
Herald. 

The  corner  stone  of  a  new  college  was  laid 
at  Sinsiruiawa  MouLd«  on  the  21th  of  May. 
Excellent  addresses  were  delivered  on  the 
occasion  by  JSlessrs.  Qiiigley  and  Norman. 

DiocESs  OK  Mobile. —  SprinsIiUl  C'„llfsrf. — 
We  learn  from  the  Prop.  CathoUquf ,  that  the 
fathers  of  the  society  of  Jesus,  in  the  province 
of  Lyons,  have  accepted  an  oiler  of  the  college 
at  Springhill,  Ala.  They  will  take  charge  of 
the  institution  in  November.  Thediocessof 
Mobile  is  in  a  flourishing  condition.  A  new 
brick  church  was  blessed  at  Tuscaloosa,  in 
January  Ust,  and  two  others  have  beea  re* 
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cently  completed  at  Tallahassee  and  Jackson- 
ville. Churches  are  to  be  erected  this  year 
at  (wuy^t  Ftrry^  Florida  East,  at  Key  lfV«/, 
and  at  Apalachicola. 

VicARiATK  or  Texas.— Two  Irish  cleriiy- 
inen,  priests  of  liie  mission,  recently  lelt  New 
Orleans  ibr  Te.xas,  where  they  will  labor  in 
the  holy  ministry. — Pro/i.  dtih. 

Conversions  to  Cathomcity. — A  few 
months  as^o  we  had  the  pleasure  of  annonnciriir 
the  conversion  tu  the  Catholic  faith,  of  the 
Rev.  N.  A.  Hewitt,  a  Protestant  Kpiscopal 
clergyman  mucli  esteemed  h'y  his  former  riicl<> 
of  friends  an<l   acqiiiintaiicis.  and  wlni  has 
since  published  a  tract  on  the  theories  of  the 
hii^h  church  Kpiscopalians.   Mr.  Hewitt's  ex 
ample  was  soon  followed  by  other  cleiirynun 
of  the  same  denomitiation,  who  have  found  in 
tlie  boaom  of  the  Catholic  cliurch  that  pe;.r«! 
of  mind  whicli  can  iK^t  bi-  the  uilspriii;;  ol  I'ru- 
te.stanti<m,  in  any  shape  or  funn.     VV.-  all'ide 
to  th«>  al)juration  recuiitly  made  l)y  thf  H>'.'. 
Mr.  Major.  pa?lor  of  an  Kpiscopalian  cliuri"h 
in  the  district  of  Moyamensini;.  l*hiladelj)hia, 
and  that  of  tlie  Uev.  Ed^^ar  1*.  Wadham,  pa^i- 
tor  of  a  church  of  the  same  denomination  at 
Ticonderoga.   The  Ibrnior  had  the  happiness  of 
xnakin^  his  profession  of  the  Catholic  faith  on 
the  25th  of  June.     On  the  27th  he  lec.ived 
the  sacraments  of  confirmation  and  the  holy 
eucharist.    Being  bound  by  matrimonial  en- 
gagements, Mr.  Major  can  not  a^piie  to  the 
ministry  of  the  church  to  which  he  has  at- 
tached himself;  but  we  are  phased  to  learn 
that  his  services  have  hecFi  «ecured,  as  pndi.s- 
sor  of  Hebrew  and  belles  lettrcs,  in  the  theo- 
logical seminary  of  rhiladeljihia.      JJy  this 
arrangement  l.c  will  be  enabled  in  some  de- 
gree to  make  that  provision  for  his  fannly  of 
which  ho  had  been  dfjiri\ed  by  hi«J  saoritice, 
for  (i«>d's  sake,  of  all  worldly  con^idt-rations. 
The  lltnmr  af  Ihe  T/Vi^s,  an  Kpi-copal  jour- 
nal of  Pliiladelphia.  sp'^aks  favorably  ol  Mr. 
Najor,  arid  in  <!oin:^  so  has  evinced  a  con- 
siderably gntater  share  of  conmion   honesty 
and  Christian  charity  than  some  of  its  ne-ich- 
bors,  V.  '^.  the  Suuthcrn  Chuichman,  who  take 
it  lor  granted  that  a  man  must  iu»ces'iarily  he 
deservin;r  of  vul:rar  abuse  if  he  li)llows  the 
dictate  of  his  conscience   by  embracing  the 
Catholic  faith. 

Of  Mr.  Wadham's  admission  into  the  fi)ld  of 
truth,  we  may  mention  some  particulars  which 
will  be  read  with  interest. 
He  made  his  profession  of  the  Catholic  faith 


on  Sunday,  July  5th,  in  the  chapel  of  St. 
Mary's  seminary,  Baltimore.  This  deeply 
interesting  ceremony  was  poi formed  at  the 
high  mass  immediately  after  the  (rospel.  A 
breathless  silence  prevailed  whilst  this  young 
cleri^yinan,  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled 
priests  and  siMuinarians,  knelt  at  the  foot  of 
the  altar,  and  lead  in  a  clear  and  audible  voice 
the  form  prescribed  in  the  Roman  ritual.  As 
no  notice  had  been  previously  given  of  the 
ceremony,  the  congregation,  uticonscious  of 
what  was  about  to  take  place,  ser'me.l  no.les^ 
astonislied  than  edified  in  behol.ling.  forthi' first 
time,  within  the  walls  of  that  beautiful  little 
chapel,  a  spectacle  so  extraoxdinary  and  im- 
posing. .^• 

Mr.  Wadham,  when  a  youth,  was  sent  by 
his  pareiits,  uho  lived  at  Weslporl.  E-^sex  Co. 
Mew  Yoik,  to  Middlebiuy  colleir»s  Vermont. 
In  *his  institution  he  coicpleted  his  course  of 
studies,  and  graduated  in  Irs^.S.  During  the 
same  }ear  he  went  to  reside  in  Kentucky, 
where  he  wa**  advised  to  enter  u|)on  his  theolo- 
gical studies,  and  to  take  orders  in  the  Fit>test- 
ant  Episcopal  church.  liut  being  desirous 
of  pursuing  a  more  thorough  and  extensive 
couise,  he  returneil  to  his  native  state,  entered 
the  General  Theological  Seminary  of  the  I'ro- 
tostant  Episcopal  church,  in  Ni-w  York  city, 
in  lS4n,  anri  was  t>rdained  deac'on  in  1843. 
At  this  time  he  was  the  friend  and  com])anion 
of  the  Kev.  Mr.  Carey,  whose  reli:;i(-us  views 
v\ere  .^-o  obnoxious  to  the  low  church  party, 
and  even  eliciti  »l  i'nun  two  of  thiin  a  public 
protest  against  his  oidination  by  JJi.-ln»p  On- 
derdonk.  Mr.  Carey  became  the  occasion 
of  a  fierce  contest  between  the  hii:h  and  low 
ciuireh.  while  Mr.  Wjidhafn  was  ]iermitted  to 
view  the  strife  in  ipiielnoss,  and  with  no  little 
profit  to  himself.  He  was  sent  on  a  mission 
to  his  native  county,  and  resided  at  Ticonde- 
r«i^a  until  h^t  Ajiril,  when  he  returned  home 
with  the  th-t-TMiinalion  of  .seeking,  at  the 
cailii^-it  opportunity,  reconciliation  with  the 
Cathcdic  church. 

The  Commknckments.— Within  the  last 
six  weekH,  thu  classical  exerci>es  of  ourdilfer- 
ent  colleges  and  academies  closed  with  the 
usual  ci'remonies,  awardinij  degrees,  or  testi- 
moniala  of  merit,  to  the  deserving,  and  aw  aken- 
ing  a  .spirit  of  emulation  amon<;  the  students 
by  the  public  honors  thus  judiciously  and  im- 
])aitially  conferred.  From  the  variojis  accounts 
which  we  have  read  in  our  exchange.-.,  we  are 
led  to  infer  that  most  of  our  Catholic  institu- 
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tions  are  eminently  flourishing,  while  ail  per- 
form an  important  pait  in  the  great  work  of 
education;  storing  the  youthful  mind  with 
that  knowledge  which  will  be  so  available  in 
alter  life.  We  can  not  but  observe  that,  in  all 
these  establishments,  a  system  of  instruction 
is  pursu'Hl  that  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  mMirish 
and  strengthen  m  their  alumni  a  strong  at- 
tachment for  republican  principles,  and  for 
the  free  institutions  of  our  happy  country. 
From  the  addresses  delivered  at  the  annual 
commencements,  and  from  other  celebrations 
which  take  place  in  our  literary  establish- 
ments, it  is  plain  that  the  pupils  are  not  merely 
instructed  in  those  branches  of  knowledge 
'M'liich  will  fit  them  for  future  usefulness  in 
their  relations  between  man  and  man  ;  but 
they  imbibe  also  a  spirit  of  lofty  patriotism 
which  will  make  them,  under  all  circuntstanccs, 
true  to  the  interests  of  their  country.  We 
say  this,  not  with  a  view  to  contradict  the  un- 
just insinuations  of  ignorance  or  bigotry,  (for 
the  fact  is  Bulficiently  obvious  ofitsclt',)  but  it 
is  a  subject  of  honest  self-congratulation,  that 
the  collegiate  and  academical  institutions  in 
the  United  States,  under  Catholic  directors, 
are  inOrior  to  none,  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  in  preparing  the  rising 
generation  for  a  career  of  honorable  useful- 
ness. The  principles  and  habits  which  they 
inculcate,  if  dilii^ently  cultivated,  must  neces- 
sarily elfvate  their  youth  to  the  highest  scale  of 
social  excellence.  We  could  easily  establish 
the  truth  of  this  proposition,  by  a  reference  to 
the  vast  nuiubt-r  of  examples  tliat  miglit  be 
mentioned ;  but  our  limits  forbid  us  to  dwell 
longer  upon  this  subject.. 

Newman's  Kssay  ov  !>EvF.r-npMKNT. — 
The  New  York  f.%urrA//i<m,  sj)eaking  of  Mr. 
Newman's  work,  says: 

"  So  far  as  our  observation  ha"?  extend'Ml, 
Mr.  Newm:in*S  *  Development  '  lias  laihMi 
atnoni^  us  like  a  stone  on  the  wati-r,  which 
splashes  the  surface  and  sinks  to  the  bottom.'* 

If  we  fiuiy  judffe  of  the  elTects  of  Mr.  New- 
man's work  from  the  religious  chanj;es  going  on 
aroun4l  n.*!,  we  are  forced  to  concliKle  that  the 
"  spla.<hing  **  has  been  very  consi<lorable,  and 
still  continues.  The  conversions  that  are 
daily  takinij:  place  in  Kiiglaiwl  and  in  this 
country  U-iwo  no  room  for  doubting  that  the 
waters  have  been  "  moved."  and  that  they  who 
were  S[)iiitually  diseased  are  fast  getting  rid  of 
their  maladies  by  uniting  themselves  with  the 
church  of  Chmt 


V.  Rev.  I>r.  Spalpino.— The  friends  of 
this  gentleman  in  Baltimore  were  much  pained 
by  the  intelligence  recently  received  that  be 
was  seriously  ill ;  but  we  rejoice  to  learn  from 
the  Catholic  Jdoocaie  that  hopes  are  enter- 
tained of  his  recovery. 

Praying  for  the  Pope.— The  editor  of 

the  iMtihodUt  Protestant  asks :  "  Must  then  the 

pope,  too,  pass  through  the  fires  of  purgatory  ? 

And  he  the  infallible  head  of  the  iDfallible 

I    church?" 

I  Our  neighbor  needs  to  be  set  right.  Even 
;  were  the  pope  infatlible^  he  would  not  be  «i- 
1  peccable^  and  he  may  therefore  claim  our 
prayers.  But  those  who  are  not  pleased  with 
a  purgatory  are  very  liable  to  go  farther  and 
I    fare  worse. 

!  Metropoi-ftan-  Catholic  AL.MANAC,roa 
I  IS  17. — The  reverend  clergy,  and  all  who  feel 
I  an  interest  in  the  completeness  and  accuracy 
I    of   the    Mrtropolitan    Catholic    Mmanac  and 

■  Lniti/s  Ihredury,  Jire  respect  tally  requested  to 
I  forward  to  the  e<litor  of  this  Majjazine.  or  to 
'  F.  Lucas,  jr.,  Baltimore,  (belbre  the  15lhof 
'•    next  August,)  such  information  as  they  may 

!  wish  to  appear  in  the  above  mentioned  annual. 
:  To  meet  the  wishes  of  the  public,  a!id  to  ren- 
I  der  the  periodical  as  complete  and  interesting 
i    a  source  of  information  as  possible,  is  the  sole 

view  of  its  coudiictors  in  thus  requesting  the 
'  co-operation  of  all  who  may  contribute  to  its 
I    useftilness.     The  Catholic  periodicals  in  the 

UnitiMl  States  will  confer  a  favor  by  publish- 

■  ini:  this  notice  once  or  twice. 

!  JouaxAi.a  IN  Paris. — 'JMiere  are  daily 
journals  of  ailmilted  repute,  21 ;  smaller  .satiri- 
cal journals,  fi;  journals  not  daily  (such  as 

;  weekly,  nioiithly,  &c.)  27;  religious  journal?, 
of  which  twelve  are  Protestant,  24;  journals 

I  of  legislation  and  of  jurisprudence,  3S;  jour- 
nals of  political  economy  and  administration, 
.1;  journals  of  history,  statistics,  and  travels. 

!  12;  journals  of  literature,  41  ;  journals  of  fine 
arts,  paintiuij  and  music,  9;  journals  of  thea- 

;  tres  and  theatrical  matters,  2;  jounuils  of  mathe- 
matical and  natural  sciences,  1,'J;  journals  of 
medicine,  2.S;  journals  of  military  and  naval 

I  art.  12;  journals  of  ajjrieulture  and  rural  econo- 
my, 22:  journals  of  commerce  and  industry, 

i  2:J ;  journals  of  ])iiblic  instruction,  7  ;  journals 
of  women,  girh,  and  children,  20  ;  journals  of 
fishions,  11;  journals  of  picturesque   sites, 

I    landscapes,  8cc.,  4 ;  journals  of  advertisements, 

■  17.     Total,  343. 

I       This  is  in  Paris  only.    In  the  departments, 
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ten  years  ago,  there  were  253  journals.  A 
Frenchman  has  made  the  pnerHe  calculation 
that  if  all  the  sheets  issued  annually  were 
joined  toj^ether  '*  in  an  immense  riband,"  it 
would  go  three  times  round  the  circumference 
of  the  globe. — Lit.  News  Letter. 

To  Correspondents. — Our  Martyrs,  Xo. 
l,has  been  receiveil.    Also,  Mfmnchism  and 
AVrer  too  Late,  ])oetical  articles,  which  will 
receive  due  attention.    We  have  also  receive<l 
a  communication,  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  com-    ; 
plaining  of  the  critique  on   Mr.  Newman's    , 
Essay  in  the  last  number  of  BruirnsoiCs  Re- 
view.   It  will  appear  in  our  next  issue,  with    ' 
some  remarks  of  our  own  upon  the  same  rub-    i 
ject.  I 

OBITUARY. 

Died,  June  1.9th,  near  New  Origan*,  the 
Rev.  P.  Plunkett,  after  a  loni;  and  severe  ill- 
ness, borne  with  great  Christian  patience  and 
resignation.  This  zealous  and  pinus  priest 
was  born  in  the  county  of  Uosconimon,  lie- 
land,  in  the  month  of  May,  ISl.').  ii4>  was 
raised  to  the  priesthood  in  I^ouisiana,  by  Mgr.  ! 
Blanc,  bishop  of  New  Orleans.  Alt»T  havin;^  , 
attended  succes^sively  some  nii^.«ion.'4  on  the 
coast,  the  chaplaincy  of  St.  Pulnrk's  church, 
N.  O.,  and  the  chapel  of  the  I'l^uiiue  nuns 
near  that  city,  he  closed  hi^  painful  and  meri- 
torious career  of  life. —  C.  yews  Lrtler. 

At  Boston,  on  the  7th  of  July,  Rev.  Richard 
Davys,  aged  38  years.  In  eonipany  with  the  - 
Rev.  Mr.  Deas,  he  had  been  in  tlii:«  coiintry 
atiout  three  years,  cuUccting  suhscriptiuns  tu-  : 
wards  building  a  Catholic  cathedral  at  Ar-  ; 
dagh,  Ireland,  and  arrived  fiom  a  tour  to  the  j 
west  a  few  weeks  ago.  I 

June  25,  at  the  monastery  of  the  Visitation, 
Sixth  street,  St.  Louis,  Si}*ter  Jane  Frances   I 
McBride,  afler  a  consumption  of  tuo  years. 

The  deceased  was  a  model  of  all  the  virtues   f 
of  her  state;  displaying  in  health,  as  well  as  in 


sickness,  the  most  admirable  jiatience,  resig- 
nation, and  humility.  She  received  the  sum- 
mons of  death  without  alarm  ;  ai.d  to  her  ex- 
piring moments  exhibited  a  serenity  of  coun- 
tenance, self-possession,  and  tender  piety, 
which  will  never  be  for<;olten  by  those  who 
had  the  happiness  of  asi>jsting  at  her  saintly 
death. — a.  i.  p. 

At  the  hospital,  on  the  22d  June,  Sister  Me- 
lama  (Ann  Doyle),  in  the  36ih  year  of  her  age. 
The  deceased  was  born  in  the  county  West 
Meatht  Ireland^  mU  einignted  to  this  coun- 


try at  an  early  a:;e.  Feeling  herself  callnl  to 
serve  God  in  the  reliirious  .•st-ite,  she  entered 
the  society  of  Sisters  of  Charity,  at  Kmniitts- 
burg,  .Maryland,  and  fur  the  ^pnce  of  twelve 
years  di«cliar<;ed,  in  an  editVinir  nKinnnr,  the 
various  «!uti«'^  iiny^r.spd  \i]<m  her.  in  hi-r attend- 
ance in  the  lioiipital  and  Mah-  Orphan  asylum 
in  this  city.  She  his  now  lini-iitit  her  rourse, 
and  pone  to  receive  her  reward,  .^^ay  she  rest 
in  peace  — C.  Sews  Litter. 

On  the  8th  of  July,  in  the  convent  of  the 
Ladie.^  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  in  this  city.  Sister 
Ann  Uugerty,  in  the  35th  year  of  her  a^e.and 
the  8th  of  her  religious  p.'-rdession.  Slie  wa.s 
ever  an  edifying  member  of  that  rninmunity. 

At  the  house  of  our  Ln'ly  of  Mercy,  in 
Charlestr.n,  on  the  mornin;;  of  Tu* "day,  the 
3nth  of  June,  Mi^s  Kilen  Riordan.  aged  32 
years  and  fi  months,  a  riative  of  the  city  of 
Cork.  Irf'land,  and  a  resident  of  Charleston  for 
thi'  last  eiirht  months. 

Having  arrived  here  last  October,  and  being 
received  by  the  Sisters,  .she  commenced  her 
noviciate,  and  ;rave  every  indication  of  making 
a  very  useful,  efficient,  anrl  valuable  mem- 
ber—edifyim;  all  by  her  pious  exatiifile;  but 
Co<],  it  .<eenis.  was  satistieii  witli  hr-r  intention 
and  self  sacrilice,  and  ha^,  because  ol  her  in- 
nocence, taken  her,  to  bestow  on  her  the  rich 
re".\dril  proiniseii  to  her  many  virtues  and 
entire  cwierin:;  of  s«-lf  to  him — "And  every 
one  that  hath  left  house,  or  brethren,  nr  sist'-rs, 

or  fatluT,  or  mother for  my  naine*s 

sake,  sliall  receive  an  hundred  fold,  and  i>hall 
pos^-tss  life  everhisting. 

Durin:;  her  tedious  illness  the  most  unrC- 
mittini:  attention  was  paid  her  by  hi-r  sifters, 
to  whom  luT  many  andabie  qualities  endeared 
her;  but  all  would  not  restore  her,  for.  He 
whom  she  loved,  who  alone  knows  what  is 
bi'St,  had  Cdlh'il  her  to  liiin«<elf, — ••  Fait  volun- 
tas tua."  Having  exclaimed  "Ji-sus  have 
pity  on  me,"  her  pure  soul,  freed  from  its 
earthly  prison,  winged  its  way  to  the  bosom 
of  its  God ;  she  slept  in  the  Lord.  May  she 
rest  in  peace.     Aiut-n.—  C.  Mi.^celtany. 

At  the  l-rfiiline  convent,  <^iiebec,  on  Fri- 
day, the  3d  of  July,  IH1«,  aged  b'5  years,  the 
Rev.  Mother  Saint  Henry  (Mary  Louisa 
McLaughlin),  alter  forty-six  years' profession 
as  a  nun,  while  she  filled  repeatedly  the  office 
of  supeiior  of  the  convent,  with  the  greatest 
ability,  and  that  justice  and  prudence  which 
secured  her  the  confidence  and  esteem  with 
which  the  was  alwayi  hoaored. 


LITERARY  NOTICES, 


Thornberry  Mbey,  a  Tale  of  the  Times,    New   ] 
York  ;  E.  Duiiigan.     iSmo.  pp.  244. 
This  handsomely  printed  volume  forms  one  of   ' 
the  numbers  of  IhiniffaTCs  Home  Libmrif,  and    I 
although  a  renrint  of  a  book  already  publislicd,    | 
will  be  conaiuered  one  of  the  most  Hcceptj^ble 
works  in  the  series.    The  tale  is  well  con-    '■ 
ceived,  and  is  written  with  those  (graces  of   | 
style  which  must  necessarily  be  iuterestin";  to    , 
the   reader.      But   what  is    far  more   valua-    i 
ble  in  this  publication,  the  story  is  lull  of  in-    ! 
struction.     It  is  not  one  of  those  historical 
novels^  as  they  are  called*  which  pretend  to    ; 
usefulness  because  they  eclipse  the  truth  un-    I 
der  the  clouds  of  fiction  ;  it  is  an  allegorical    , 
and  picasiiiir  narrative  of  what  we  see  passing 
iiow-a-days  in  the  religious  world;  it  is  but  a 
generalizing  of  particular  facts  and  scenes 
which  occur  in  real  lii'e,  and  which  may  be 
greatly  beneficial  to  those  who  need  instruc- 
tion on  the  comparative  merits  of  Catholicity 
and  Anglicanism. 

Diseowrse  delivered  at  the  Commemoration  of  the 
Ltinding  of  the  Pilgrims  of  Maryland,  cele- 
brated May  nth,  1846,  at  Mount  St.  Mary's, 
near  Emmitlsbnr/;,  Md,  By  James  Mc- 
Sherry,  Esq.    pp.  36. 

It  reflects  honor  upon  Mount  St»  Mary's 
college  that  her  students  and  professors  have 
continued,  since  1842,  to  commemorate  annu- 
ally, an  event  which  is  unquestionably  the 
proudest  in  the  aimals  of  Maryland,  because  it 
announces  the  fii&t  dawn  ol  (/ospei  truth  upon 
this  province,  and  the  first  brigiit  ruys  of  uni- 
versal freetlom  upon  the  American  continent. 
The  introduction  of  civil  and  relii;ious  liberty 
into  the  new  world  was  the  glorious  ileed  of 
a  Catholic,  and  it  aiibrds  an  argument  lor  our 
times  and  our  country,  which  is  well  worthy 
the  consideration  of  the  patriot  and  the  histo- 
rian, but  entitled  to  the  special  attention  of 
those  who  belong  to  that  luith  which  is  con- 
tinually held  up  by  bigots  and  lanatics  as  incom- 
patible with  free  institutions.  For  this  reason 
we  have  devoted  a  large  space  in  our  pages  to 
the  discussion  of  questions  connected  with 
Maryland  colonization,  knowing  that  this  in- 
vestigation must  not  only  redound  to  the  glory 
of  her  early  settlers,  but,  what  is  of  lar  greater 
consequence,  establish  the  trutii  of  principles 
that  furnish  a  trium])hant  vindication  of  our 
religion  from  the  aspersions  of  its  adversaries. 
The  study  of  facts,  like  thofe  which  our  colo- 
nial history  exhibits,  is  by  no  means  a  specu- 
lative or  sterile  occupation  :  it  involves  truths 
which  are  of  the  utmost  practical  importance 
in  our  day,  and  in  the  land  which  we  inhabit. 
The  pilgrims  of  New  England  might  be  re- 
membered as  mere  beings  of  the  past ;  tlieir 
deeds  might  not  t>e  heralded  by  anniversary 
festivities,  and  yet  the  present  and  future  cene- 
rations  would  thereby  lose  nothing  wortliy  of 

Preservation.  But  we  can  not  say  this  of  the 
iaryland  pilgrims.  Their  deeds  are  the  bright- 
e.st  prototype  of  political  wisdom  that  history 
displayed  to  the  signers  of  American  independ- 
ence ;  and  to  remain  silent  on  this  subject  would 


be  robbing  our  countrymen  oft  he  most  precious 
recollections ;  much  more  may  it  be  said  that  we 
do  good  service  to  our  country  by  continually 
holding  up  the  example  of  Lord  Baltimore  and 
his  associates  as  a  model  for  imitation.  They 
who  aid  in  doing  this  are  public  benefactors  ; 
nay,  it  is  only  through  them  and  others  of  a  kin- 
dred spirit,  who  endeavor  to  keep  alive,  in  the 
memory  and  love  of  their  fellow-citizens,  the 
great  principles  of  civil  and  religious  freedom, 
that  our  republic  can  bo  secured  against  the  in- 
testine causes  of  decay  and  dissolution.  On 
matters  involving  so  much  of  real  interest,  the 
enthusiasiu  of  the  orator  is  rather  a  subject  for 
j)raise  than  for  censure ;  the  more  vividly  he 
portrays  the  beauty  of  those  principles  which 
our  ancestors  inculcated,  the  more  is  he  enti- 
tled to  the  gratitude  of  his  countrymen.  We 
need  only  add  here,  that  Mr.  McSherrj-  has 
displayed  in  his  discourse  all  the  fervor  of  tnie 
patriotism,  while  he  has  ably  unfolded  the  his- 
tory of  Calvert,  and  defended  that  of  our  colony 
from  the  attempted  mystification  of  writers 
who,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  past,  forget 
that  the  picture  has  already  been  spread  out  to 
their  view,  and  not  to  be  created  by  an  etiort 
of  their  own  fancy. 

Constitulifm  and  liy-Laws  nf  the  Vounir  Catho- 
lics' Friend  Society,  and  names  qf  the  Mem' 
bers^  £fc.    Boston  :   P.  Doiiahoe. 
In  this  |)amplilet  we  have  another  evidence 
of  the  noble  charity  which  our  relitrion  in- 
8pin>s.    It  is  truly  gratifying  to  behold  the 
active  zeal  which  characterizes  the  Catholic 
young  men  in  the  city  of  Boston,  and  the  ex- 
cellent fruits  of  their  well-directed   benevo- 
lence.  They  form  a  numerous  and  flourishing 
association,  whose   example  of  charity  has 
been  imitated  in  other  sections  of  the  country 
much  to  the  temporal  and  spiritual  r*.  lief  of 
children  in  the  indigent  class  of  society.     We 
can  only  say  to  them  all — God  speed! 
The  Literary  Class  Book,  or  f\)urth  Scries  of 
SelrctyJieading  Lessons,  in  prose  and  verte : 
compiled  by  the  Brothers  of  the    Christian 
Schools,      Philadelphia  :  Eugene  Cummis- 
key.     12mo.  pp.  410. 

The  books  compiled  an«i  prepared  by  the 
Christian  Brothers  in  Ireland  are  unquestiona- 
bly among  the  most  useful  and  interesting 
volumes  ever  published  for  the  instruction  cf 
young  persons.  The  selections  are  not  from 
the  trashy  nonsense  which  al)ounds  so  ex- 
tensively in  our  imMlern  literature,  and  equally 
abounds  in  our  reading  hooks.  The  articles 
are  chosen  with  a  view  to  impart  solid  infor- 
mation, as  well  as  to  exliilut  a  model  of  style. 
For  this  reason,  the  books  we  allude  to  can 
not  be  too  widely  circulated  among  youth.  In 
the  beginning  of  this  notice  we  have  used  the 
term  Christian  Brothers  as  the  proper  title  of 
those  who  prepared  the  work  in  question ;  the 
Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools  is  the  title  of 
another  order  in  France,  which  labors  for  the 
same  ends,  but  whose  style  in  the  language  of 
their  authoritative  sanction  is  difl'erent  from 
that  of  the  brutbera  in  Ireland. 


GRE&ORIO     s^7^Hf^k        XVI.  P.  M 
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BENVENUTO    CELLINI. 


Memoin  cfJBem>miao  CMni,  a  FhrerUtM 
Artid;  wriitmhykimmiff:  eonUtmmga 
varieiy  €fvtformaium  rupeetmg  Me  ArU 
mdtheHkUfrytfihBSixUtnlh  Centmy, 
ttUk  the  J>r€ie9md  ObmnoHoniif  O.  P. 
Cof^Nmi  Traii9l«ted  by  Thomas  R09- 
coe,  Esq.  In  two  Tolames^  12ino.  N. 
York:  Wiley  It  Putnam,  1846. 

I H  1 8  is  certainly  a  moat 
runous  And  ^tertainmg 
n  u  tobiograp  h  y ,  though  we 
j  can  scarcely  agree  with 
Lord  Walpalti  who  is  said 
to  have  pronounced  it 
"  more  amusing  than  any  noYel."  The 
overweening  egotism  of  the  writer  which 
peeps  out  from  almost  erery  page,  his 
malevolence  towards  many  of  his  riTab 
and  patrons,  and  his  manifest  pendmU  for 
the  marrelloiis,  to  say  nothing  of  the  m»> 
aateness  and  tediooaness  of  his  details  ii 
matters  oftea  of  Httle  interest,  are  seiiotis 
Uemisbes  in  his  MurrotiYe.  We  would 
Aspect,  and  might  wilUogly  ezeusey  a 
ctrouii  amouBt  of  aatf^nune  in  ■ 
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biography ;  but  there  are  certainly  bounds 
to  this  indulgence,  and  we  are  sorry  to  say 
that  Cellini  is  in  the  habit  of  overstepping 
them.  But  this  feature,  however  it  may 
detract  from  the  interest  and  merit  of  the 
work,  is  after  all  a  very  pardonable  feult 
were  it  not  coupled  with  another  for 
which  we  can  scarcely  find  any  excuse.. 
The  author  deals  most  unsparingly  with 
ahnost  all  those  who  happened  to  differ 
with  him  in  opinion,  whether  in  matters 
of  taste  or  of  business.  He  calk  his  rivals 
in  nrade  by  the  most  opprobrious  names ; 
he  often  ascribes  to  them,  and  even  to  his 
generous  patrons,  the  most  unworthy  mo* 
tives ;  he  seems  tofbrgettheir  past  kindness 
in  his  momentary  pique  or  abiding  malev- 
olence. It  matters  not  how  much  they  may 
have  hitherto  aided  and  befriended  him; 
one  act  of  neglect,  one  word  of  unkind- 
ness,  one  disagreement  in  a  matter  of  taste, 
one  iadnre  to  appreciate  his  labors,  bk>ts 
oat  the  tong  catalogoe  of  past  favors,  and 
trmnsimmis  the  benefactor  into  the  enemy. 
A  Bum  ftkfg  if  he  choose,  write  his 
life^  andbein  his  own  aehievenMniB* 
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and  the  world  may  read,  and  even  beltere 
his  narrative  if  it  list  4  but  we  hold  that 
he  has  no  right  to  libel  his  cotemporaries, 
or  to  make  his  own  little  personal  piques, 
jealousies,  aversions,  and  quarrels  the 
matter  of  history.  And  yet  we  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  Memoirs  of  Cellini  owe 
their  great  popularity  in  England  and  in 
this  country,  as  much  at  leatft  to  this  cen- 
sorious and  carping  spirit  which  disfigures 
them,  as  to  any  intrinsic  merits  they  pos- 
sess. Mankind  seem  to  have  an  inherent 
love  of  gossip  and  slander,  and  tbe  man 
who  spreads  out  this  banquet  with  the 
greatest  bounty,  especially  if  he  serve  up 
such  delicate  morsels  as  popes,  cardinals, 
and  bishops,  is  sure  to  cater  well  for  ibe 
popular  appetite.  The  good  natured  pub- 
lic, lured  on  by  this  palatable  seasonings 
will  devour  much  food  which  were  other- 
wise wholly  insipid.  Had  Cellini  written 
a  sober  narrative,  dealing  in  facts  as  they 
were,  and  painting  his  cotemporaries  in 
their  true  colors,  we  venture  to  say  that 
botb  himself  and  his  autobiography  would 
have  been  long  since  buried  in  oblivion  ; 
or  at  least  that  the  knowledge  of  himself 
and  of  his  works  would  have  been  almost 
confined  to  Italy. 

We  would  not  be  understood  as  wish- 
ing to  detract  from  the  merits  of  Cellini 
as  a  man  and  an  artist ;  we  speak  of  him 
only  as  a  writer.  But  even  in  this  latter 
capacity  his  work,  notwithstanding  tbe  de- 
fects just  noticed,  is  full  of  interest  It 
could  not  be  otherwise.  He  lived  in  an 
age  of  great  men  ;  ^*  there  were  giants  in 
those  days ;"  he  was  the  cotemporary  of 
such  men  as  Popes  Clement  VII  and  Paul 
III,  Duke  Alessaadro  and  Cosmo  di  Me- 
dici, Francis  I  and  Charles  V,  Canlinal 
Bembo,  Michael  Angek),  Bandinello, 
Titian,  SansoviuB,  and  Julio  Romano. 
He  was  thrown  by  circumstances  into 
frequent  contact  with  all  these  great  men, 
not  to  mention  many  others  almost  equally 
illustrious ;  he  speaks  of  their  characters^ 
of  their  taste,  of  their  conversation  and 
conduct  in  public  and  in  private,  of  theirap- 
^leciatioa  of  the  fine  ails,  and  of  many 


other  ihmgs  concemug  them  loo  trivial 
for  general  history,  yet  of  sufficient  in- 
terest to  be  preserved  lor  the  «iBU8em«)t 
if  not  the  instruction  of  mankind.  His 
narrative  embraces  a  little  more  than  the 
first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a  period 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  in  all  his- 
tory ;  a  period  which  witnessed  the  rise 
and  ephemeral  triumph  of  Protestantism, 
the  political  convulsions  in  Germany  and 
in  Italy,  the  eventful  wars  of  Francis  I  and 
Charles  V,  and  the  literary  and  artistic 
glory  of  the  men  who  figured  in  "  Leo'a 
golden  days.^  Italy  then  maintained  an 
undisputed  literary  supremacy  over  the 
world,  though  at  that  very  time  the  por- 
tion of  Europe  which  was  perhaps  the 
least  cultivated  in  refinement  and  the  arts 
was  constantly  crying  aloud  against  her 
ignorance,  superstition,  and  darkness, 
mental,  and  moral,  and  religious ! 

Making  ail  proper  allowance  for  the 
personal  vanity  and  the  ent^glage  of  Cel- 
lini^s  autobiography,  we  must  still  admit 
that  he  was  a  very  great  man,  one  gifted 
with  a  genius  which  shone  with  almost 
dazzling  lustre  even  in  the  brilliant  age 
and  country  in  which  his  lot  was  cast 
He  was  a  bright  ornament  to  the  schools 
of  Tuscany  and  Rome,  nnd  he  shed  no 
little  of  his  own  lustre  on  the  infant  school 
of  arts  founded  by  Francis  I  in  Paris.  As 
a  goldsmith,  as  a  jeweller,  as  an  enameller, 
as  a  chaser  on  gold,  silver,  and  steel,  as  a 
striker  of  coins  and  medals,  he  perhaps 
greatly  surpassed  all  previous  artists ;  he, 
in  fact,  either  created  or  thoroughly  reno- 
vated many  branches  of  these  useful  and 
ornamental  arts.  For  taste,  for  elegance 
of  design,  and  for  neatness  and  beauty  of 
finish,  his  works  were  deserved^  popular 
in  his  own  age ;  and  stich  of  them  as  have 
been  preserved  to  the  present  day,  are  still 
admired,  not  only  as  curious  antiques,  but 
as  specimens  of  most  elaborate  workman- 
ship. But  he  was  not  content  with  the 
superior  excellence  to  which  he  had  at- 
tained in  these  several  cognate  arts;  he 
aspired  after  nothing  less  than  to  rival 
Michael  Angelo  himsdf  na  a  st%taary. 
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He  coldvs^ed  with  vnAbated  ardor  the 
noble  art  of  design,  and,  if  we  are  to  credit 
his  own  declarations,  his  colossal  statue 
of  Perseus,  as  well  as  some  other  of  his 
works,  surpassed  those  of  all  other  cotem^ 
porary  artists,  Michael  Angelo'ft  alone  ex- 
cepted. To  the  transcendent  genius  of 
Michael  Angelo  even  he  deferred ;  he 
looked  up  to  him  a»  to  some  being  of  a 
higher  sphere  y  he  revered  him  as  his  mas- 
ter, and  thought  more  of  the  smile  of  ap- 
proval beaming  from  kU  face  than  of  the 
smdle  of  popes,  kings,  and  emperors. 
The  principal  other  artists,  of  whom  he 
speaks  in  terms  of  unalloyed  commenda- 
tion, are  Julio  Romano  and  Titian,  neither 
of  whom,  it  appears,  ever  crossed  his  path 
or  thwarted  his  purpose.  Had  they,  or 
even  had  the  great  Michael  Angelo  done 
this,  our  word  for  it,  they  would  have  felt 
his  sting,  and  would  have  dwindled  down 
instantly  into  second-rate  artists,  or  no  art- 
ists at  all* 

The  life  of  so  extraordinary,  and  withal 
■o  eccentric  a  man  as  Benvenuto  Cellini, 
can  not  foil  to  prove  interesting  to  such 
readers  of  the  Magazine  as  have  not  pe- 
rused his  memoirs  for  themselves.  For 
the  benefit  of  such,  we  will  attempt  a  brief 
sketch  of  it,  interspersed  with  such  re^ 
flections  as  arose  to  our  minds  while  read- 
ing his  book.  In  doing  this,  we  will  fol- 
low his  own  narrative,  which,  though 
minute  and  detailed,  we  found  by  no 
means  dull  or  insipid. 

Benvenuto  Cellini  was  bom  at  Florence, 
of  respectable  parents,  on  the  feast  of  All 
Saints,  in  the  year  1500,  at  precisely  half 
past  4  o'clock  in  the  evening.  His  father, 
Giovanni  Cellini,  upon  the  infant  being 
presented  to  him  by  the  midwife,  ex- 
claimed :  '^  Lord,  I  thank  thee  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart  for  this  present  which 
is  very  dear  and  wdeome  to  me.'^  The 
ehild  was  hence  called  BmvemUo,  which 
means  wdernne.  This  father  was  as  great 
mn  original  as  his  son  afterwards  proved 
to  be.  He  bad  been  for  many  years  a 
distinguished  worker  in  ivory,  as  well  as 
an  ingenious  maohinist  and  constructer  of 


musical  instruments,  some  of  them  on 
principles  entirely  new.  During  his  ad- 
vanced age,  he  gave  himself  up  almost 
entirely  to  the  cultivation  of  music ;  and 
no  object  was  dearer  to  his  heart  than  that 
Benvenuto  should  excel  in  playing  on  the 
flute.  He  applied  him  to  it  at  a  tender 
age,  and,  when  the  child  gave  any  evi- 
dence of  progress,  the  old  man  became 
ecstatic  with  delight  To  satisfy  this  hu- 
mor of  his  parent,  Benvenuto  did  all  he 
could  to  attain  to  excellence  in  flute  play- 
ing, and  not  without  some  success,  though 
he  had  little  relish  for  music.  His  aspira- 
tions were  much  higher  than  to  become 
even  what  his  doting  parent  so  fondly  an- 
ticipated, the  first  musician  in  Italy.  Feel- 
ing a  strong  inclination  for  the  more  re- 
fined mechanical  arts,  he  prevailed  on  his 
father,  after  much  entreaty,  to  bind  him  ap- 
prentice to  a  Florentine  goldsmith  and 
jeweller,  named  Antonio  de  Landro,  or 
more  commonly  Marcone.  His  father 
consented  to  the  arrangement,  but  with  the 
solemn  stipulation  that  his  son  should  still 
devote  some  time  each  day  to  the  flute. 

He  was  progressing  in  his  trade  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  his  master  when  he 
gave  evidence  of  that  impetuous  and  mer- 
curial temperament  which  characterized 
hira  ever  afterwards,,  and  rendered  his 
whole  life  so  unhappy  and  unsettled.  His 
younger  brother,  who  had  tak^n  to  the 
profession  of  arms,  having  got  into  a 
bloody  affray  in  the  streets  of  Florence, 
Benvenuto  flew  to  the  rescue ;  and,  for 
their  partici^pation  in  the  riot,  both  were 
banished  for  six  months  to  a  distance  of 
ten  miles  from  the  city.  An  exile,  he  soon 
began  that  eventful  career  of  the  wanderer 
which  he  pursued  almost  to  the  end  of  his 
days.  He  repaired  first  to  Sienna,  then  to 
Bologna,  and  subsequently  to  Pisa,  in  all  of 
which  cities  he  continued  to  work  at  his 
tradeof goldsmith  under  eminent  artists.  On 
the  expiration  of  his  term  of  banishment  he 
returned  to  Florence,  and,  after  a  severe 
spell  of  sickness,  re-entered  the  shop  of  his 
old  master,  Marcone.  He  had  now  made 
80  much  progress  in  the  art  as  to  be  able^^ 
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not  only  to  support  himsdfy  but  aisa  to 
eon  tribute  gieeitly  to  the  support  of  his 
aged  &ther,  and  of  a  poor  sister  with  a 
large  family;  and  it  reflects  great  credit  on 
his  heart  that  he  never  afterwards  forgot 
them,  even  amidst  his  brightest  fortunes* 
no  matter  where  his  lot  happened  to  be  cast, 
or  how  much  the  various  courts  of  Europe 
vied  with  one  another  in  rewarding  him. 

Burning  with  an  ardent  desire  of  exce^ 
ling  all  others  in  his  profession,  he  now 
applied  himself  to  studying  the  noble  art 
of  design  after  the  models  which  those 
eminent  masters  of  the  art,  Michael  An* 
gelo  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  had  left  in 
Florence.  In  order  to  prosecute  his  studies 
with  still  greater  facilities,  he  repaired  to 
Rome,  in  company  with  a  gifted  young 
artist  named  Tasso.  Here  he  r^nained 
two  years,  dividing  his  time  between  study 
and  a  series  of  singular  and  often  mad  ad-* 
ventures,  into  which  our  space  will  not 
permit  us  to  enter.  Suffice  it  to  say  that^ 
in  general,  throughout  his  life,  he  never 
appears  to  have  turned  aside  from  a  quar- 
rel, but,  on  the  contrary,  to  have  scented 
one  from  afar^  and  to  have  rushed  into  it 
eon  amore,  merely  for  the  sport  of  the 
thing.  Something  of  this  propensity  may 
be  ascribed  to  the  troubled  and  unseuled 
condition  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived ; 
much  more  of  it  to  his  own  hot  temper 
and  excitable  nature.  If  we  are  to  credit 
his  own  narrative,  he  had  as  many  ren- 
counters as  the  renowned  Don  Cluixote 
himself,  and  with  much  more  real  and 
substantial  antagonists,  and  he  saw  and 
conquered  more  men  in  buckram  than  even 
the  redoubtable  Jack  Falstaff.  We  do  not 
make  this  remark  with  a  view  wholly  to 
discredit  his  account,  which  we  believe  to 
be  in  the  main  correct;  I^ut  our  impression 
is  that,  having  written  his  memoirs  when 
he  was  already  advanced  in  life,*  he  gives 
abundant  evidence  not  only  of  the  garru^ 
ity  of  old  age,  but  also  of  its  glowiog  ex- 
aggerations when  recounting  the  deeda 
done  in  youth. 

*He  began  hit  Alemoin  in  16dd,  and  t«ri|ii*, 
Dated  them  in  1566,  in  the  66th  year  of  hit  age. 
Yolnme  ii^  p.  810.  .     <  ^ 


On  Us  return  to  Slomice>  he  sneoeedid 
io  weH  in  his  profesaioa  as  to  awaken  tlM 
admiratkHiof  the  polished  FlotentiBeB^  and 
to  amuse  the  jealousy  of  his  broker  artists. 
The  iU-feeling  awakened  between  him  and 
his  rivals  resulted  in  a  bloody  reacoanter 
between  him  and  Gherardo  Gnasconti,  a 
eousin  of  one  of  them ;  and,  for  severdf 
beating  and  wounding  his  antagonist,  Cel- 
lini was  compelled  again  to  fly  froia 
Florence,  disguised  as  a  friar.  He  then 
repaired  for  a  second  time  to  Rome,  where 
he  soon  distinguished  himself  in  the 
double  capacity  of  musician  and  goldsmith. 
He  met  with  a  noUe  patroness  in  the  per- 
son of  Signora  Porzia  Chigi,  whose  ex- 
eeUent  taste,  womanly  virtues,  and  mu- 
nificent encouragement  of  the  arts,  he 
extols  to  the  skies.  Pope  Clement  VII 
took  him  into  his  service  both  as  a  musi- 
eian  in  the  pontifical  choir  and  as  papal 
goldsmith,  in  which  latter  capacity  he 
was  subsequendy  employed  in  vaiioas 
works  of  importance.  Introduced  by  a 
disciple  of  Raphael  to  the  bishop  of  Sala- 
manca, this  prelate,  who  was  a  man  of 
wealth  and  taste,  employed  him  to  execote 
a  beautiful  piece  of  plate.  He  performed 
his  task  with  signal  ability,  but  not  so  soon 
as  his  patron  had  expected.  The  latter 
« was  displeased  at  the  delay,  and  was  in 
no  hurry  to  make  payment  Meantime 
one  of  the  bishop's  Spanish  friends  acci- 
dentally broke  the  handle  of  the  vase,  and, 
to  prevent  its  coming  to  the  prelate's  know- 
ledge, flew  with  it  to  Cellini  whom  he 
entreated  to  repair  it  forthwith.  The  art- 
ist did  so,  but  resolved  to  retain  the  plate 
until  he  had  been  paid  in  full  for  his  pre> 
vious  labor.  Hereupon  ensued  a  serioas 
afiray  between  Cellini  and  the  Spanish 
servants  of  the  prelate,  who  attempted  to 
break  into  his  shop,  and  to  carry  off  the 
vase  by  force.  Their  attempt  was  thwarted 
by  the  resolute  defence  of  Cellini,  and  his 
friends  who  rallied  to  his  assistance.  The 
bishop  chided  his  servants,  and  sent  word 
to  Cellini  that  he  should  be  paid  in  full  on 
restoring  the  vase.  The  author's  ds- 
scription  of  his  reception  at  the  bishop's 
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p«lmoe>  and  of  what  happened  there>  is 
whimsical  enough.  We  subjoin  it  as  a 
qiecimen  of  his  manner : 

**  There  I  made  my  appearance,  Pau- 
lino following  me  close  with  the  piece  of 
Slate.  To  make  my  way  through  the 
ne  of  domestics  was  like  passing  through 
the  signs  of  the  zodiac ;  one  of  them  looked 
like  a  lion,  another  like  a  scorpion,  and  a 
third  like  a  crab,  till  at  last  we  came  into 
the  presence  of  this  revered  prelate,  who 
uttered  the  most  priestlike.  Spaniardlike 
words  that  I  ever  heard.  All  this  time  I 
never  once  looked  at  him,  or  so  much  as 
answered  a  single  word;  at  which  his 
lordship  seemed  to  discover  more  resent- 
ment than  ever,  and,  having  ordered  pen, 
ink,  and  paper,  desired  me  to  "write  a  re- 
ceipt. I  tnen  looked  him  full  in  the 
fiioe,  and  told  him  that  I  would  readily  do 
to  after  I  had  received  my  money.  The 
haughty  bishop  was  then  more  exaspe- 
rated than  ever ;  but,  in  fine,  aAer  a  great 
deal  of  scolding  and  hectoring,  I  was  paid, 
and  afterwards,  having  written  an  acquit- 
tance in  full,  left  the  place  in  high  spirits. 
Pope  Clement  afterwards  heard  the  whole 
affair,"  the  author  adds,  "  having  first 
seen  the  piece  of  plate  in  question,  though 
it  was  not  shown  him  by  me.  He  was 
httfhly  pleased  at  what  had  happened,  and 
•aid  publicly  that  he  entirely  approved  of 
my  behavior,  so  that  the  bishop  heartily 
repented  what  he  had  done."* 

The  author  next  quarrelled  with  Rienzo 
da  Ceri,  from  whom  he  accepted  a  chal- 
lenge to  a  duel.  He  vanquished  his  ad- 
Teraary,  though  without  bloodshed.  He 
then  applied  himself  with  signal  success 
to  the  delicate  art  of  engraving  devices  for 
seals,  under  the  able  master  Lauiizio. 
During  the  plague,  which  broke  out  about 
this  time  in  Rome,  he  employed  his  leisure 
houra  in  reviewing  and  sketching  the  an- 
tiquities of  the  city.  After  the  plague  had 
subsided,  he  became  a  member  of  a  grand 
•ociety  of  artists  organized  in  Rome  under 
the  presidency  of  Michelagnolo  of  Sienna. 
He  describes  some  meetings  and  a  grand 
entertainment  of  the  society,,  at  which  the 
great  Qiulio  Romano  was  presentf 

Cellini  now  applied  himself  to  the  eu- 
j^us  art  of  damoikeMng  in  steel  and  sil- 
rer,  on  Turkish  daggess,  and  also    to 
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making  new  devices  for  medals  and  set- 
tings for  rings.  Here,  as  in  other  things,, 
his  mechanical  genius  and  fertile  mven- 
tion  were  crowned  with  complete  success. 
But  his  indefatigable  labors  were  con- 
stantly varied  by  singular  adventures  in 
which  he  manifested  his  fierce  temper  and 
indomitable  courage.  On  one  occasion 
he  signalized  himself  by  a  brave  defence 
against  a  whole  band  of  armed  adversa- 
ries. 

The  author  was  at  Rome  in  1527  when 
the  duke  of  Bourbon,  with  his  army  of 
banditti  and  Lutheran  vandals,  laid  siegp 
to  the  city.  He  immediately  took  up 
arms,  for  which  he  seems  to  have  had  an 
great  a  relish  as  for  the  gentler  arts.  If 
we  are  to  believe  his  own  account,  it  was 
a  ball  from  his  arquebuse  that  killed  the 
duke  while  he  was  in  the  act  of  scaling 
the  walls  of  Rome.  After  the  invaders 
had  entered  the  city,  the  pope  retired  to 
the  Castel  Sant'  Angelo,  which  held  out 
for  some  time.  Cellini  acted  as  chief 
bombardier  of  the  castle;  and,  by  his  skill 
and  fatal  precision  in  levelling  the  pieces., 
he  greatly  annoyed  the  enemy,,  and  often 
thwarted  their  designs.  The  castle  wat- 
finally  surrendered  by  capitulation,  and 
the  pope  puUicly  declared  his  indebted- 
ness to  the  bravery  and  ability  of  Cellini.. 

Shortly  afterwards^  Cellini  returned  to- 
Florence,  where  he  succeeded  in  compro- 
mising with  the  magistrates  for  his  past 
transgressions  of  the  law.  We  next  find 
him  in  Mantua  where  he  met  with  Giulio 
Romano,  who  introduced  him  to  the  duke 
of  that  city.  But  his  indiscretion  soon 
made  him  depart  abruptly  from  Mantua 
and  return  to  Florence,  where  his  heart 
was  torn  with  anguish  on  finding  that  his 
father  and  many  .of  his  nearest  relations 
had  been  sw-ept  ofi*  by  the  plague.  He 
could  not  long  remain  amidst  a  socnce  of 
such  desolation ;  he  accepted  the  urgent 
invitation  of  the  pope,  and  again  repaired 
to  the  eternal  city.  The  pontiff  received 
him  with  great  kindness,. employed  him 
in  many  difficult  works- in.  hia  profession, 
and  appointed  him.  engraver  of  the  papain 
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mint.  His  success  was  so  brilliant,  and 
the  encouragement  of  the  pontiff  so 
marked,  that  many  artists  of  Rome  began 
to  enyy  him  and  to  meditate  his  ruin.  His 
shop  was  robbed,  and  he  was  calumniated 
before  the  pope  as  the  maker  of  certain 
counterfeit  coin  which  happened  to  be 
then  in  circulation.  But  he  defended  him- 
self with  address  and  eloquence,  and  the 
pope's  confidence  remained  unshaken. 
Through  the  singular  sagacity  of  his  dog, 
which  seized  a  man  in  the  public  streets 
of  the  city,  and  held  him  fast  in  spite  of 
all  efforts  to  disengage  it,  he  discovered 
the  villain  who  had  robbed  his  shop,  and 
recovered  the  articles  which  had  been 
stolen.  The  pontiff  next  employed  him 
in  making  a  magnificent  chalice  to  be 
borne  in  the  papal  procession.  After 
some  delay  and  consequent  misunder- 
standing with  his  illustrious  patron,  he 
at  length  completed  the  chalice  so  as  to 
give  universal  satisfaction.  His  enemies 
were,  however, busy;  and  finally,  through 
the  representations  of  Pompeo  of  Milan, 
one  of  the  pope's  favorites,  he  lost  his 
situation  as  engraver  of  the  mint.  Cellini 
subsequently  worked  himself  into  various 
difficulties  and  affrays,  in  one  of  which 
he  had  well  nigh  killed  his  adversary.  He 
in  consequence  fled  from  Rome  and  re- 
paired to  Naples.  Here  he  remained  but 
a  few  days,  having,  through  the  kind  in- 
tervention of  the  cardinal  di  Medici,  ob- 
tained the  pope's  pardon  and  an  invitation 
to  return  to  Rome.  He  waited  upon  the 
pontiff,  presented  him  with  a  fine  medal 
which  he  had  struck  of  him,  and  was 
again  received  into  the  papal  service. 

Paul  III,  the  successor  of  Clement  VII, 
continued  to  encourage  the  abilities  of 
Cellini,  and  reinstated  him  in  his  old  place 
of  engraver  of  the  mint.  But  believing 
that  some  of  his  enemies  meditated  his 
assassination,  and  dreading  the  punish- 
ment of  the  law  for  having  killed  Pompeo 
of  Milan  in  a  quarrel,  he  precipitately 
fled  from  Rome,  and  went  to  Florence. 
Hia  reputation  had  preceded  him  to  his 
aaUvecity,  and  Duke  Aleasandro  received 


him  with  open  arms*  Bat  before  enga- 
ging  in  the  duke's  serrioe,  he  atspolaled 
that  he  must  be  allowed  some  time  to 
visit  Venice.  He  made  the  toar,  and 
passed  some  days  with  that  eminent 
colorist  Titian,  whom  he  justly  eulogizes 
for  his  superior  skill  as  a  painter.  During 
the  journey  he,  as  usual,  met  with  a 
variety  of  adventures,  and  got  into  aeveral 
affrays,  from  which,  according  to  his 
own  account,  he  came  out  decked  with  all 
the  laurels  of  victory.  His  laurels  were, 
however,  sullied  by  a  petty  revenge  he 
took  on  a  tavern  keeper  near  Ferrara. 
The  only  offence  of  this  man  was  his 
having  demanded  the  reckoning  before 
his  guests  went  to  bed.  Cellini  boasts  of 
having  punished  his  insolence  by  privately 
ripping  up  his  feather  beds  and  doing 
damage  to  the  amount  of  about  fifty 
crowns.* 

On  his  return  to  Florence,  Duke  Alea- 
sandro appointed  him  superintendent  of 
his  merit,  and  loaded  him  with  honors. 
But  Cellini's  spirit  was  still  restless,  and 
on  the  invitation  of  Pope  Paul  III,  who 
promised  him  pardon  for  past  offences, 
he  relumed  to  Rome.  Here  he  was  taken 
dangerously  Hi,  and  on  his  recovery  re- 
turned to  Florence  to  breathe  once  more 
his  native  air.  He  did  not,  however,  re- 
main long  in  Florence,  for  he  found  the 
mind  of  the  duke  greatly  prejudiced 
against  him.  He  once  more  repaired  to 
Rome,  where  the  pontiff  employed  him  in 
a  curious  piece  of  workmanship,  which  he 
designed  presenting  to  Charles  V,  then  on 
the  point  of  visiting  Rome.  The  author 
describes  the  brilliant  pageant  of  the  em- 
peror's triumphal  entry  into  Rome,  and 
gives  us  the  identical  speech  which  he 
made  before  him  on  handing  to  him  the 
pontifical  present.  He  even  relates  that 
the  emperor  admitted  him  to  a  private  in- 
terview, loaded  him  with  praises,  and 
engaged  him  to  set  a  splended  diamond 
intended  as  a  present  to  the  pope.  But 
even  here  his  fortune  did  not  run  smooth- 
ly i  the  imperial  present  Intended  for  him 
•  Yd.  1,  p.  in. 
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^pped  into  the  hands  of  Signor  Durante, 
his  associate  in  making  the  papal  presents 
to  the  emperor.  He  was  the  more  an- 
noyed at  this,  as,  according  to  his  account, 
Signor  Durante  was  very  awkward  on 
the  occasion,  and  did  not  know  how  to 
make  a  speech  befitting  the  imperial  ear. 
Thinking  himself  neglected  at  Rome — 
where,  hoiK^ver,  he  was  daily  loaded 
with  favors— Cellini  conceited  the  sud- 
den resolution  of  visiting  France.  He 
accordingly  set  out  with  haste,  accom- 
panied by  his  apprentice  Ascanio;  and 
having  passed  through  Florence,  Bologna 
and  Venice,  he  arrived  at  Padua,  where 
he  made  some  stay  with  Cardinal  Bembo,* 
who  showed  him  e^ery  possible  attention. 
Resuming  his  journey,  he  passed  through 
Switzerland  and  Lyons,  and  arrived  safely 
at  Paris.  He  was  introduced  to  Francis 
I,  at  Fountaiobleau,  and  was  received 
with  every  demonstration  of  kindness. 
Francis  I  did  every  thing  in  his  power 
to  retain  our  artist  at  the  French  court; 
but  having  fallen  sick  at  Lyons,  to  which 
city  he  had  followed  the  royal  retinue, 
he  conceived  a  sudden  disgust  for  France 
and  every  thing  French,  and  set  out  with 
haste  on  his  return  to  Italy !  On  his  way, 
he  met  with  a  curious  adventure  in  cross- 
ing a  river,  which  we  will  lay  before 
oar  readers  in  his  own  whimsical  lan- 
guage: 

"When  we  had  passed  the  mountains 
of  the  Simplon  above  mentioned,  we  came 
to  a  river  hard  by  a  place  called  Isdevedro. 
This  river  was  very  broad  and  deep,  and 
had  a  long  narrow  bridge  over  it  without 
any  rails.  A  considerable  dew  had  fallen 
in  the  morning,  so  that  when  I  came  to 
the  bridge,  which  was  some  time  before 
the  rest,  1  perceived  it  to  be  very  danger- 
ous :  I  therefore  ordered  my  young  men 
to  dismount,  and  lead  their  horses.  Thus 
I  safely  got  over,  and  rode  on,  talking  to 
one  of  the  Frenchmen,  who  was  a  person 
of  condition.  The  other,  who  was  a  scrive- 
ner, stayed  behind  us,  and  laughed  at  the 
French  gentleman  and  me,  for  being  so 
fearful  about  nothing  as  to  take  the  trouble 
of  walking.  I  turned  about,  and  seeing 
him  at  the  middle  of  the  bridge,  begged 

*  He  was  not  y«t  a  gardioal. 


of  him  to  come  on  cautiously,  as  the  place 
was  exceedingly  dangerous;  the  other, 
keeping  up  to  the  national  character  of  his 
country,  told  me,  in  French,  that  I  was  a 
poor  timid  creature,  and  that  there  was 
no  danger  at  all.  Whilst  he  uttered  these 
words,  he  spurred  his  horse  a  little,  which, 
instantly  stumbling,  fell  by  the  side  of  a 
great  stone:  but,  as  God  is  merciful  to 
fools,  the  stupid  rider  and  his  horse  both 
fell  into  a  great  hole.  As  soon  as  I  per- 
ceived this,  I  began  to  run  as  fast  as  I 
could,  and  with  great  difficulty  got  upon 
the  stone;  from  this  I  hung  suspended, 
and  catching  the  border  of  the  scrivener's 
cloak,  pulled  him  up  by  it,  whilst  the 
water  still  ran  from  his  nostrils;  for  he 
had  swallowed  a  great  quantity  of  it,  and 
narrowly  escaped  being  drowned.  Seeing 
him  at  last  out  of  danger,  I  congratulated 
him  on  his  escape,  and  expressed  my  joy 
at  having  saved  his  life.  He  answered 
in  French  that  I  had  done  nothing  at  all, 
and  the  point  of  most  importance  was  his 
having  lost  a  bundle  of  papers  to  the 
value  of  many  a  score  of  crowns;  and 
this  he  seemed  to  say  in  anger,  being  still 
wet,  and  his  clothes  all  dripping  with 
water.  I  turned  about  to  our  guides  and 
desired  them  to  help  the  fool,  telling  them 
I  would  pay  them  for  their  trouble.  One 
of  the  men  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost, 
and  fished  up  his  papers  so  that  the  scrive- 
ner lost  nothing."* 

Cellini  passed  through  Ferrara,  and 
finally  reached  Rome,  where  he  was  des- 
tined to  meet  with  worse  adventures  than 
any  that  had  heretofore  fallen  to  his  lot 
The  friends  of  Pompeo  whom  he  had 
killed,  the  rivals  whom  he  had  eclipsed, 
together  with  Pier  Luigi  Farnese,  the 
favorite  of  Paul  III,  had  been  all  actively 
employed  during  his  absence  in  preju- 
dicing the  mind  of  the  pontifi*  against  him. 

To  add  to  his  other  ipisfortunes,  his 
own  servant  Perugio  turned  against  him, 
and  openly  accused  him  of  having  taken 
and  secreted  large  amounts  of  the  papal 
treasure  while  Castel  Sant'  Angelo  was 
besieged  by  the  army  of  the  Duke  de 
Bourbon.  While  acting  as  bombardier  in 
the  castle,  Cellini  had  been  commissioned 
by  Pope  Clement  VII,  the  predecessor  of 
Paul  III,  to  remove  and  secrete  a  lai;ge 
amount  of  valuable  jewels  in  order  to  pie* 
•Vol.i,  pp.  227-8. 
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vent  them  from  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy;  and  this  circumstance  had 
lent  probability  to  the  charge.  Hence, 
very  shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Rome,  he 
was  arrested  and  conveyed  a  prisoner 
to  the  Casiel  Sant'  Angelo.  In  an  exami- 
nation before  the  governor  of  the  city,  he 
made  an  eloquent  defence;  but  still  he 
could  not  persuade  his  judges  of  his  in> 
nocence.  He  was  remanded  to  prison 
for  farther  examination.  The  superin- 
tendent of  the  castle  treated  him  with 
every  possible  kindness,  notwithstanding 
the  efforts  of  Pier  Luigi  to  have  him 
dealt  with  the  utmost  rigor. 

Had  he  remained  patient  but  for  a  short 
time,  his  innocence  would  no  doubt  have 
been  fully  established,  and  he  would  have 
been  set  at  liberty.  But  his  restless  and 
feverish  spirit  could  not  brook  the  restraint 
of  a  prison.  Finding  that  the  intervention 
of  the  French  court  was  ineffectual  in 
procuring  his  release,  he  meditated  an 
escape  from  the  castle  with  the  assistance 
of  his  boy  Ascanio.  So  impetuous,  how- 
ever, was  his  temper,  that  he  quarrelled 
with  Ascanio  very  soon  afterwards  about 
the  merest  trifle,  and  even  went  so  far  as 
to  forbid  his  appearance  at  the  castle, 
though  the  affectionate  youth  came  only 
to  sympathize  with  his  master.  The 
keeper  or  constable  of  the  castle  was  peri* 
odically  troubled  with  a  strange  disorder 
which  caused  him  to  act  in  a  most  whimsi- 
cal manner,  and  even  sometimes,  while 
the  paroxysm  was  on  him,  like  a  mad- 
man. The  old  gentleman  at  those  times 
was  exceedingly  nervous  and  suspicious, 
and  one  day  he  interrogated  Cellini 
whether  he  had  any  intention  to  fly  from 
the  castle.  Cellini  thought  to  humor  his 
fancy  by  assuring  him  that  he  intended 
to  make  a  pair  of  wings,  to  wax  them 
well,  and  to  fly  in  earnest.  The  old  man 
stood  agape  while  his  prisoner  was  dila- 
ting upon  the  structure  of  his  wings,  and 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  wax  he 
intended  putting  on  them;  but  finally 
awoke  from  bis  reverie,  with  the  excla- 
mation, that 


''He  knew  Cellini  had  the  cfranhur  of 
the  devil,  and  would  avail  himself  of  tbs 
opportunity  to  make  his  escape;  so  he 
was  resolved  to  keep  him  locked  op  with 
a  hundred  keys,  that  he  might  not  slip 
out  of  his  hands."* 

Yet  Cellini  contrived  to  effect  his  escape 
in  a  manner  almost  borderinj^  on  the 
miraculous.  After  having  succeeded  in 
picking  the  locks  of  his  cell,^he  managed 
to  lower  himself  from  the  battlements  by 
means  of  slips  of  the  sheets,  which  be 
had  prepared  for  the  purpose.  After  he 
had  thus  escaped  from  the  inner  prison, 
the  difficulty  was  but  half  overcome;  the 
outward  walls  and  battlements  were  still 
to  be  passed  ;  day  was  already  beginning 
to  dawn ;  and  Cellini  was  not  prepared 
with  apparatus  for  surmounting  so  many 
unexpected  barriers.  Still,  by  taxing  his 
ingenuity  to  the  utmost,  and  making  a 
desperate  effort,  he  succeeded  in  making 
good  his  escape,„not,  however,  without 
having  broken  his  leg  in  the  leap  from 
the  last  battlement.  Stunned  by  the  fall, 
and  smarting  with  the  pain  of  his  wound, 
he  did  not  yet  give  way  to  discoarage- 
ment  or  despair.  Finding  that  he  could 
not  walk,  he  crawled  along  as  best  be 
could,  till  he  at  length  prevailed  on  a 
water  carrier  to  convey  him  on  his  beast 
of  burden  to  the  steps  of  St.  Peter's  church. 
Cardinal  Comdro  kindly  received  him 
into  his  house,  where  he  lay  concealed 
for  some  time,  and  had  every  attention 
and  nursing  which  his  condition  required. 

Shortly  afterwards,  the  cardinal  felt 
compelled  to  deliver  him  np  to  the  pon- 
tiff, his  place  of  concealment  having 
transpired.  He  was  again  committed  to 
the  castle,  and  was  treated  with  greater 
rigor  than  ever  by  the  suspicious  and 
half  crazy  constable,  whose  malady  had 
been  greatly  increased  by  his  prisoner^ 
escape.  Cellini  was  thrown  into  a  dark 
room,  where  he  suffered  greatly,  but  only 
for  a  short  time.  However,  when  he  asked 
for  some  books  to  dispel  the  tedium  of  his 
comfinement,  the  constable  seat  him  "« 
Bible  ofhia  (Cellini's)  tn  the  vuigar  Umgm, 
•Vol.  i,  pp. 346-7. 
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mother  book  containing  the  chroni- 
if  Villani."  A  Bible  given  to  a 
ler  to  read  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  by 
a  constable  in  the  centre  of  Rome, 
a  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
!  How  our  re?ilers  will  stare  when 
read  this  passage  in  Cellini's  me- 
t 

ding  his  case  almost  hopeless,  our 
low  gave  himself  up  almost  entirely 
ercises  of  piety.  He  schooled  his 
ent  spirit  down  to  a  proper  resigna- 

0  the  divine  will,  and  meditated 
sweetness  and  tenderness  on  the 
ings  of  the  blessed  Saviour  for  the 
f  mankind.  He  prayed,  meditated, 
opiated  the  divine  perfections,  and 
psalms,  all  the  day  long.  When 
;w  tired  of  singing  and  praying,  he 

writing,  and  composed  a  beautiful 
poem,  called  the  CapUolo,  during 
)nfinemenL  He  even  had  visions 
•velations,  whether  real  or  the  crea- 
)f  his  own  fervid  fancy,  we  will  not 
•e  to  pronounce.  Though  the  ex- 
8  rather  long,  yet  we  are  sure  our 
3  will  pardon  us  for  laying  before 
lis  account  of  «ne  of  his  visions,  in 

his  speedy  release  was  foretold, 
ascription  is  one  of  the  most  graphic 
7e  ever  met  with,  and  it  proves  that 
i  was  an  artist  in  writing  as  well 
•ther  things. 

'^hen  thf»  next  morning  came,  I 
at  day  break,  ahnusit  an  hour  before 
*;  and,  ha\iii'^  (luilied  my  wretched 
I  put  on  a  waistcoat  as  it  began  to  be 
ind  prayed  with  e^reater  devotion 
had  pvor  done  bolore.  I  earnestly 
ed  Christ  that  he  would  be  gra- 
'  pleased  to  favor  me  with  a  divine 
tion,  to  let  me  know  for  what  of- 

1  wa**  so  severely  punished  ;  and 
lis  divine  majesty  did  not  think  me 
ehold  the  sun  even  in  a  dream,  I 
ht  him  by  hi&i  power  and  his  good- 
iiat  he  would  at  least  deem  me 
'  to  know  the  cause  of  such  rigor- 
astisement.  When  I  had  uttered 
rords,  some  invisible  being  hurried 
ray  like  a  whirlwind  to  a  place 
he  unveiled  himself  to  me  in  a  hu- 
»rm,  having  the  figure  of  a  youth 
le  first  down  upon  his  cheeks,  and 


of  a  most  beautiful  countenance,  on  which 
a  particular  gravity  was  conspicuous. 
He  remained  with  me,  and  showed  me 
what  was  in  that  place,  saying,  '  those 
numerous  men  whom  you  see  are  all 
who  have  hitherto  been  6om  and  died.'  I 
then  asked  him  why  he  brought  me 
thither?  To  this  he  answered,  '  come 
forward,  and  you  will  soon  know  the 
reason.'  I  had  in  my  hand  a  dagger,  and 
on  my  back  a  coat  of  mail ;  he  led  me 
through  that  spacious  place,  and,  showing 
me  those  who  travelled  several  ways  to  the 
distance  of  an  infinite  number  of  miles,  he 
conducted  me  forward,  went  out  at  a  little 
door  into  a  place  which  appeared  like  a 
narrow  street,  and  pulled  me  after  him. 
Upon  coming  out  or  the  spacious  apart- 
ment into  this  street,  I  found  myself  un- 
armed, and  in  a  white  shirt,  with  my 
head  uncovered,  standing  at  the  right 
of  my  companion.  When  I  saw  my- 
self m  this  situation,  I  was  in  great 
astonishment,  because  I  did  not  know 
what  street  I  was  in ;  so,  liAing  up  my 
eyes,  I  saw  a  high  wall  in  the  front  of  a 
house,  .on  which  the  sun  darted  his  reful- 
gent rays. 

"I  then  said:  *  Oh,  my  friend!  how 
shall  I  contrive  to  raise  myself  so  as  to  be 
able  to  see  the  sphere  of  the  sun  V  He 
thereupon  showed  me  several  steps  which 
were  upon  my  right  hand,  and  bade  me 
ascend  them.  Having  gone  to  a  little  dis- 
tance from  him,  I  mounted  several  of 
those  steps  backwards,  and  began  by  little 
and  little  to  see  the  approaching  sun.  I 
ascended  as  fast  as  I  could  in  the  manner 
above  mentioned,  so  that  I  at  last  dis- 
covered the  whole  solar  orb ;  and,  because 
its  powerful  rays  dazzled  me,  I,  upon 
perceiving  the  cause  of  it,  opened  my 
eyes,  and,  looking  steadfastly  on  the  great 
luminary,  exclaimed  :  'Oh  brilliant  sun ! 
whom  I  have  so  long  wished  to  behold ; 
henceforward  I  desire  to  see  no  other  ob- 
ject, though  the  fierce  lustre  of  thy  beams 
quite  overpowers  and  blinds  me.  In  this 
manner  I  stood  with  my  eyes  fixed  on  the 
sun,  and,  after  I  had  continued  thus 
gazing  for  some  time,  I  saw  the  whole 
force  of  his  united  rays  fall  on  the  left 
side  of  his  orb ;  and  the  rays  being  re- 
moved, I,  with  great  delight  and  equal  as- 
tonishment, contemplated  the  body  of  the 
glorious  luminary,  and  could  not  but  con- 
sider the  concentring  of  its  beams  upon  the 
left  as  a  most  extraordinary  phenomenon. 
I  meditated  profoundly  on  the  divine  grace 
which  had  manifested  itself  to  me  thi» 
morning,  and  thus  raised  my  voice :  '  O 
wondeivil  power!   O  glorious  influence 
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dirine!  how  muok  moie  bomteous  act 
thou  to  me  than  I  expected !'  The  sud, 
divested  of  his  rays,  appeared  like  a  bath 
of  purest  melted  gold.  Whilst  I  gazed  on 
^is  noble  phenomenon,  I  saw  the  centre 
of  the  sun  swell  and  bulge  out,  and  in  a 
moment  there  appeared  a  Christ  upon  the 
cross  formed  of  the  self-same  matter  as  the 
sun ;  and  so  gracious  and  pleasing  was  his 
aspect  than  no  human  imagination  could 
ever  form  so  much  as  a  faint  idea  of  such 
beauty.  As  I  was  contemplating  this 
glorious  apparition,  I  cried  out  aloud  :  *A 
miracle !  a  miracle !  O  God !  O  clemency 
divine!  O  goodness  infinite!  what  mer- 
cies dost  thou  lavish  on  me  this  morning !' 
At  the  very  time  that  I  thus  meditated  and 
uttered  these  words,  the  figure  of  Christ 
began  to  move  towards  the  side  where  the 
rays  were  concentred ;  and  the  middle  of 
the  sun  swelled  and  bulged  out  as  at  first 
The  protuberance,  having  increased  con- 
siderably, was  at  last  converted  into  a 
figure  of  a  beautiful  Virgin  Mary  who  ap- 
peared to  sit,  with  her  Son  in  her  arms,  m 
a  graceful  attitude,  and  even  to  smile  y  she 
stood  between  two  angels  of  so  divine  a 
beauty  that  imagination  could  not  even 
form  an  idea  of  such  perfection.  I  like- 
wise saw  in  the  same  sun  a  figure  dressed 
in  sacerdotal  robes  ;  this  figure  turned  its 
back  to  me,  and  looked  towards  the  blessed 
Virgin  holding  Christ  in  her  arms. 

''All  these  things  I  clearly  and  plainly 
saw,  and,  with  a  loud  voice,  continued  to 
return  thanks  to  the  Almighty.  This 
wonderful  pbenomenon  having  appeared 
before  me  for  about  eight  minutes,  vanished 
from  my  sight,  and  I  was  instantly  con- 
veyed back  to  my  couch.  I  then  began  to 
make  loud  exclamations,  crying  out  thus : 
*  It  hath  pleased  the  rAlmighty  to  reveal 
to  me  all  his  glory  in  a  splendor  which 
perhaps  no  mortal  eye  ever  before  beheld ; 
hence  I  know  that  I  am  free,  happy,  and 
in  favor  with  God.  As  for  you»  unhappy 
wretches,  you  will  continue  in  disgrace 
with  him.  Know  that  I  am  certain  that 
on  All  Saints'  day,  on  which  I  was  born  in 
1500,  the  night  of  the  1st  of  November, 
exactly  at  12  o'clock — know,  1  say,  that, 
on  the  anniversary  of  that  day,  you  will 
be  obliged  to  take  me  out  of  this  dismal 
cell ;  for  I  have  seen  if  with  my  eyes,  and 
it  was  prefigured  on  the  throne  of 
God.  The  priest,  who  looked  towarJs 
Christ  and  had  his  back  t'lmed  to  me, 
was  St.  Peter,  who  pleaded  my  caiise,  and 
appeared  to  be  nuite  ashamed  thai  such 
erael  insuhs  should  be  offered  to  Christians 
in  his  house./!)  So  proclaim  k  every 
wheroi  that  no  one  baa  any  farther  power 


to  hart  me;  and  tell  the  pope  if  he  wffl 
supply  me  with  wax  and  paoertOTepreteit 
the  glorious  vision 'sent  me  from  heaTen^J 
will  certainly  convince  him  of  som^  things 
of  which  he  now  appears  to  doubt *•• 

The  prophecy  certainly  was  fulfilled  to 
the  letter;  but  it  detracts  no  Kttle  from 
its  merits  as  a  prophecy^  that  it  was  writ- 
ten, if  not  made  long  after  its  verificatkm. 
Cellini  wae  liberated,  chiefly  through  the 
mediation  of  the  French  court,  and  the  re- 
presentations of  the  cardinal  of  Ferrara,  a 
great  friend  of  his,  who  had  just  returned 
from  Paris.  In  gratitude  for  the  inter- 
vention of  the  French  monarch  in  his  be- 
half, Cellini  accepted  the  pressing  invita- 
tion of  the  cardinal  of  Ferrara,  made  in  his 
name,  and  set  out  with  him  for  France. 
He  was,  however,  very  near  making  his 
second  stay  in  France  as  short  as  had  been 
the  first  The  cardinal  of  Ferrara  having 
offered  him,  on  behalf  of  Francis  I,  the 
sum  of  three  hundred  crowns  as  his  yearly 
salary,  Cellini  rejected  the  offer  with  sconr, 
and  immediately  determined  to  leavs 
France,  and  actually  set  o«t  on  a  pil^ 
grimage  to  Jerusalem  I  But  he  was  caught 
and  brought  back  by  the  king's  ofj^een, 
and  his  salary  was  immediately  raised  to 
seven  hundred  crowns  a  year,  the  same 
that  had  been  given  to  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
during  his  employment  by  the  French  court 

Cellini  immediately  set  to  work  with  great 
spirit  in  a  palaceof  Paris  which  Francis  bad 
munificently  bestowed  on  hinx  He  did 
not,  however,  obtain  peaceful  possession 
of  this  palace  until  after  he  had  driven  oat 
many  of  the  tenants  by  main  force,  and 
engaged  ia  many  an  affray,  some  of  them 
dangerous  and  bloody  enough.  Madame 
D'Estampes,  the  king's  mistress  and  favor- 
ite, whose  vanity  he  had  inadvertenUy 
wounded,  did  every  thing  in  her  power  to 
annoy  him,  and  to  thwart  his  purposes. 
But  Francis  continued  firm  in  his  friend- 
ship for  the  artist,  and  showered  down 
upon  him  every  day  some  new  marka 
of  his  favor.  Cellini  executed  for  him 
many  curious  pieces  of  workmanship 
in  sUver,  among  which  was  a  remarkable 
*Yotii*pp.«W«. 
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nllcellar;,  and  several  sitataefl  of  th«  gods 
and  heroes  of  antiqaity,  besides  sererai 
pieces  of  beautifully  <;hased  plate.  Every 
thing  wias  done  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of 
the  Freach  monarch. 

Space  fails  us  to  recount  the  various 
adventures  our  hero  met  with  in  France. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  same  headtong 
impetuosity  characterized  him  Irere  as 
elsewhere.  He  appealed  to  the  sword  on 
almost  all  occasions  as  most  suitable  for 
cutting  the  Gordian  knot  of  controversy. 
Thus,  Primaticcio,  the  Bolognese  painter, 
having  been  pitted  against  him  by  Madame 
D'E^tanipeSy  he  boasts  of  having  actually 
frightened  the  man  from  France  by  his 
threats !  Thus  also,  while  a  troublesome 
law  suit  was  pendingo  ver  his  head,  brought 
on  by  a  tenant  whom  he  had  ejected  from 
his  palace,  he,  after  having  heartily  abused 
the  chicanery  of  the  French  courts,  sud- 
denly cut  short  the  whole  difficulty  after 
his  most  approved  fashion,  in  the  manner 
following: 

**  The  first  that  I  attacked  was  the  per- 
son who  commenced  that  unjust  and  vexa- 
tious suit ;  and  one  evening  i  gave  him  so 
many  wounds  on  the  lesrs  and  arms, 
taking  care,  however,  not  to  kill  him,  that 
I  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  both  of  his 
legs.  I  then  fell  upon  the  other  who  had 
brought  the  cause,  and  treated  him  in  such 
a  manner  as  quickly  caused  a  stop  to  be 
put  to  the  proceedings."* 

Though  overwhelmed  with  bounty  by 
Francis  1,  and  though  he  had  almost  every 
thing  in  his  own  way  in  France,  he  still 
determined  to  return  to  Italy.  One  mo- 
tive which  hastened  his  return  is  highly 
creditable  to  his  heart ;  he  wished  to  re- 
iaive  a  poor  widowed  sister  who  had  six 
little  children.  On  his  arrival  in  Florence, 
he  found  his  sister  and  her  children  re- 
joiced at  his  return.  The  better  to  pro- 
Tide  for  them,  he  determined  to  accept 
the  pressing  invitation  of  Cosmo  di  Medici, 
the  grandduke,  and  to  make  Florence  his 
permanent  abode.  He  did  not,  however, 
entirely  give  over  his  passion  for  travel- 
ling, but  took  frequent  excursions  to  vari- 
ous parts  of  Italy. 

•  Vol.  u,  p.  96. 


Under  the  patronage  of  Cosmo,  he  now 
turned  his  attention  almost  entirely  to 
design  and  statuary,  in  which  he  had  a 
formidable  rival  in  Bandinelk).  The  rival 
artists  often  came  into  contact  at  the  ducal 
palace,  where  they  were  both  frequent 
visiters.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  he 
administered  to  Bandinello  a  terrible  cas- 
tigation  in  the  form  of  a  criticism  on  his 
Hercules;  which  critique  we  transcribe 
for  the  reader's  amusement. 

"The  ingenious  school  of  Florence," 
said  I,  "  declares  what  follows:  if  the  hair 
of  your  Hercules  were  shaved  off,  there 
would  not  remain  skull  enough  to  hold 
his  brains.  With  regard  to  his  face,  it  is 
hard  to  distinguish  whether  it  be  the  face 
of  a  man  or  that  of  a  creature  between  a 
lion  and  an  ox ;  it  discovers  no  attention 
to  what  it  is  about;  and  it  is  so  ill  set 
upon  the  neck,  with  so  little  art  and  in  so 
ungraceful  a  manner,  that  a  more  shock- 
ing piece  of  work  was  never  seen.  His 
great  brawny  shoulders  resemble  the  two 
pommels  ol  an  ass^  pack  saddle;  his 
breasts  and  their  muscles  bear  no  simili- 
tude ioHhose  of  a  man,  but  seem  to  have 
been  drawn  from  a  sack  of  melons.  As 
he  leans  directly  against  the  wall,  the 
small  of  his  back  has  the  appearance  of  a 
bag  filled  with  long  cucumbers;  it  is  im- 
possible to  conceive  in  what  manner  the 
two  legs  are  fastened  to  this  distorted 
figure,  for  it  is  hard  to  distinguish  upon 
which  leg  he  stands,  or  upon  which  he 
exerts  any  effort  of  his  strength ;  nor  does 
he  appear  to  stand  upon  both,  as  he  is 
sometimes  represented  by  tho^e  masters 
of  the  art  of  statuary  who  understand 
something  of  their  business.  It  is  plain 
too  that  the  statue  inclines  more  than  one 
third  of  a  cubit  forward ;  and  this  is  the 
greatest  and  most  insupportable  blunder 
which  pretenders  to  sculpture  can  be  guil- 
ty of.  As  for  the  arms,  they  both  hang 
down  in  the  most  awkward  and  ungrace- 
ful manner  imaginable The  right 

leg  of  Hercules  and  that  of  Cacus  touch 
at  the  middle  of  their  calves,  and  if  they 
were  to  be  separated,  not  one  of  them 
only,  but  both,  would  remain  without  a 
calf  in  the  place  where  they  touch :  be- 
sides, one  of  Hercules'  feet  is  quite  buried, 
and  the  other  seems  as  if  it  stood  upon 
hot  coals."* 

No  wonder  that  this  and  other  similar 
castigations  caused  Bandinello,  at   the 
author  asserts,  to  die  of  chagrin. 
•ibid.pp.  ler-a. 
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Cellini  now  applied  himself  with  his 
usual  ardor  to  casting  in  bronze  his  colos- 
sal statue  of  Perseus.  The  feverish  excite- 
ment under  which  he  labored  when  on 
the  eve  of  casting  the  figure,  threw  him 
into  so  violent  afever^  that  bethought  he 
should  certainly  die  in  a  few  hours.  But 
while  his  nurses  were  doing  all  they 
could  to  soothe  his  pains,  and  to  cheer 
him  up  with  the  prospect  of  living  yet 
many  years,  a  messenger  came  to  tell 
him  that  his  workmen  were  spoiling  his 
cast,  and  had  already  despaired  of  suc- 
cess. He  forgot  bis  fever  and  imminent 
death,  leaped  suddenly  from  his  bed, 
huddled  on  his  clothes,  and  flew  in  an 
instant  to  the  spot,  where  he  plied  some 
of  his  workmen  with  words  and  others 
with  blows,  until  he  had  communicated 
ail  his  own  ardor  to  them.  His  activity 
and  skill  retrieved  their  blunders,  and  his 
statue  came  out  perfect  except  a  part  of 
one  foot,  exactly  as  he  bad  predicted  to 
the  duke.  Frantic  with  joy,  he  foigot  his 
previous  illness,  gave  over  all  fear,  and 
submitted  to  be  twitted  by  his  house- keeper 
on  the  fears  of  imminent  death  which  he 
had  expressed  but  a  few  hours  before. 
To  thank  God  for  his  brilliant  success  he 
went  on  a  pilgrimage  of  a  week  to  Val- 
lombrosa  and  other  places  of  solitude  and 
piety. 

We  regret  that  we  can  not  lay  before 
our  readers  many  other  facts  and  traits  in 
the  character  of  this  extraordinary  man. 
But  our  space  is  already  filled  up,  and 


we  must  break  off  almost  as  abniptlf  m 
our  author  does  himself  in  his  **  Memoirs.'' 
We  leave  the  appreciation  of  his  chane- 
ter  to  our  readers.    All,  we  think,  wiD 
agree  with  us  that  he  possessed  extnor- 
dinary  genius,  as   varied  as  it  was  ex- 
traordinary.     He   cultivated    as   many 
branches  as  his  great  master,  Miehaal 
Angelo,  himself;  and  he  succeeded  to  pop- 
fection  in  whatever  he  undertook.    He 
was  almost  as  great  a  proficieiit  in  gm- 
nery  and  fortification,  as  he  was  in  < 
ing  in  silver  and  gold,  in  seal  and  < 
engraving,  and  in  the  art  of  design.  Mmbj 
of  his  exquisitely  wrought  works  are  atiU 
preserved  among  the  royal  family  plaie 
at  Windsor  castle  in  England  and  else-  ' 
where ;  and  many  more  might  have  been 
preserved  for  the  admiration  and  instruc- 
tion of  even  the  present  age  of  mechani- 
cal skill,  had  they  not  been  chiefly  wrought 
in  the  precious  metals,  which  are  oftra 
changed  from  plate  into  coin,  their  in- 
trinsic value  being  often  more  highly  esti* 
mated  than  their  extrinsic  ornaments. 

As  to  the  moral  character  of  our  hero, 
every  one  can  estimate  it  from  the  facts 
we  have  given ;  but  we  believe  that  many 
of  his  defects  may  be  fairly  traced  to  the 
unsettledness  of  the  times,  and  the  turbu- 
lent spirit  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
We  are  willing  to  lose  sight  of  his  faults 
in  our  admiration  for  his  talents ;  and  in 
doing  so,  we  do  but  imitate  the  popes, 
cardinals,  and  Catholic  princes  who  so 
liberally  patronized  him. 
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Banmr  of  the  Cro8$,  Ftbruary  28,  1846. 

_^  U  R  readers  may  recollect 
that  we  expressed,  in  our 
last  number,  a  willingness 
to  maintain  a  controversial 
intercourse  with  our  neigh- 
bor and  friend,  the  editor 
of  the  Bmmcr  of  the  Cross,  whenever  he 
fhould  give  us  a  fair  opportunity  of  doing 
so.  Since  he  has  given  us  again  an  op- 
portunity of  this  kind,  by  inserting  in  his 
columns  a  new  attack  against  the  doc- 
trines and  practices  of  the  Catholic  church, 
he  must  not  wonder  that  we  show  our- 
selves ready  to  repel  this  new  charge  with 
as  much  earnestness  and  zeal  as  we  did 
the  preceding,  and,  as  far  we  are  able,  to 
his  utmost  satisfaction. 

The  subject  now  before  us  is  confession, 
not  that  general  confession  which  we  make 
to  Almighty  God  in  the  secret  of  our  hearts, 
acknowledging  before  him  that  we  are 
sinners ;  but  that  special  declaration  of  our 
sins  which  we  make  to  his  lawful  minis- 
ter in  the  tribunal  of  penance,  or,  as  it  is 
usually  called,  amiailar,  and  still  more 
properly,  sacramental  confession.  Protest- 
ants at  large,  and  the  editors  of  the  Church 
London  Magazine  and  of  the  Banner  of  Hie 
Cross  in  particular,  deny  the  necessity  and 
divine  origin  of  this  practice ;  Catholics 
maintain  both.  (>n  each  side,  as  far  as 
the  statement  goes,  ihore  is  a  perfect  con- 
sistency of  doctrine ;  on  the  one  hand,  de- 
nial of  the  power  of  priests  to  forgive  sins, 
and  of  the  necessity  of  sacramental  con- 
fession; on  the  other,  admission  of  the 
forgiving  power,  and  of  the  divine  origin 
and  necessity  of  confession.  But,  as  we 
have  already  proved,  in  a  previous  article, 
that  our  opponents  are  manifestly  wrong 
in  rejecting  the  power  of  priests  to  foi^ive 
sins,  so  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
Vol.  v.— No.  9.  42 


they  are  also  in  the  wrong  to  reject  sacra- 
mental confession,  and  that  their  con- 
sistency in  this  regard  lis  merely  a  con- 
sistency of  error,  whereas  that  of  Catholics 
is  a  consistency  of  truth. 

The  author  or  compiler  of  the  extract 
before  us,  follows,  in  his  attack  upon  con- 
fession, exactly  the  same  plan  which  he 
pursued  in  his  attack  upon  the  forgiving 
power.  We,  on  the  contrary,  both  for 
the  sake  of  variety  and  for  a  greater  fa- 
cility and  connection  of  reasoning,  shall 
follow,  in  refuting  him,  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent, though  not  less  plain  and  satisfac- 
tory method.  In  order  not  to  interrupt  the 
course  of  our  arguments,  we  will  show,  in 
the  first'place,  all  the  mistatcments  or  mis- 
takes of  our  adversaries  about  the  real 
sense  of  Scripture,  the  interpretation  of 
tradition,  and  their  appeal  to  ecclesiastical 
history  on  the  subject  of  which  they  under- 
take to  treat  Afterwards  we  will  exhibit 
at  full  length,  and  in  one  continued  series, 
the  principal  evidences  of  the  Catholic 
dogma  and  practice  of  sacramental  con- 
fession. 

The  extract  presented  to  our  considera- 
tion by  the  Banner  of  the  Cross  begins  in 
this  manner : 

"ConfessionofPriests. — Scrintures. — 
And  Joshua  said  unto  Achan,  My  son, 
give,  I  pray  thee,  clory  to  the  Lord  (iod 
of  Israel,  and  make  confession  unto  him. 
Joshua  vii,  19.  Confess  your  faults  one  to 
another,  and  pray  for  one  another,  that 
you  may  be  healed.  James  v,  IG.  If  we 
confess  our  sins,  God  is  faithful  and  just 
to  forgive  us  our  sins,  and  to  cleanse  us 
from  all  unrighteousness.  1  John  i,  9.  1 
acknowledge  my  sin  unto  thee,  and  my  ini- 
quity have  I  not  hid.  I  said,  I  will  con- 
fess my  transgressions  unto  the  Lord,  and 
thou  for^avest  the  iniquity  of  my  sin. 
Ps.  xxxii,  5.  I  will  arise  and  go  to  my 
Father,  and  will  say  unto  him.  Father, 
I  have  sinned  against  heaven,  and  before 
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thee,  and  am  not  worthy  to  be  called  thy 
son.  Luke  xv,  18, 19." 

Here  we  have  five  texts  to  consider, 
viz.,  two  (the  first  and  fourth)  from  the 
OldTesiament;  two  other  (the  second  and 
third)  from  the  Epistles  of  St.  James  and 
St.  John ;  and  one  (the  last  of  all)  from 
the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son,  related  in 
the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  Gospel  accord- 
ing to  St.  Luke. 

The  two  first  prove  evidently  nothing 
against  us.  For  we  do  not  maintain  that 
sacramental  confession  existed  in  the  old 
law,  but  that  it  has  been  instituted  by 
Christ  in  the  new.  Now  the  passages 
just  alluded  to  refer,  both  of  them,  to  the 
times  and  state  of  the  old  law,  in  which  we 
agree  that  the  sacramental  confession  was 
not  yet  in  existence.  How,  then,  can 
they  prove  any  thing  against  our  doctrines 
which  regards  exclusively  the  times  and 
state  of  the  Christian  church  ? 

As  to  the  words  of  St.  James  and  St 
John,  instead  of  being  contrary,  they  may 
be  adduced  as  greatly  favorable  to  the 
Catholic  dogma  of  confession.  The  text  of 
St  James  should  be  taken  in  its  connection 
with  the  two  preceding  verses,  where 
mention  is  made,  not,  as  our  opponents 
would  have  it,  of  dden  by  reason  of  age, 
but  of  the  priests  of  the  church,  or  men 
purposely  consecrated  and  appointed  to 
exercise,  among  the  faithful,  the  sacred 
functions  of  the  ecclesiastical  ministry.* 
This  being  presupposed,  the  natural  im- 
port of  these  words  of  St  James,  confess 
your  sins  one  to  another,  must  be :  confess 
your  sins,  not  only  to  God  who  knows 
every  thing,  but  also  to  those  who  are 
your  fellow  men  by  nature,  although  they 
are  placed  over  you  by  their  ofiice  and 
dignity  ;  that  is,  to  those  same  priests  who 
are  to  be  called  for,  and  brought  in  to  the 
sick.  (Ch.  V,  14.)  This  is  what  St  Peter 
also  intimates  in  more  general  terms: 
''As  every  man,"  says  he,  "  hath  re- 
ceived grace,  ministering  the  same  one  to 
another."f      Moreover,  to  make    one's 

*  See  Acts  xW,  22,  and  xr,  2.  1  Tim.  iV,  14,  and 
v,  17.  Tit.  i,  6.— 1  Pet.  V,  1—4.    f  1  Pet.  iv,  10. 


confession  to  persons  who  had  no  power 
to  forgive  sins,  would  be  useless.  Hence 
the  words  of  St.  James  mean,  in  all  pro- 
bability, that  we  must  confess  Co  men 
whom  Grod  has  appointed,  and  who,  by 
their  ordination  and  jurisdiction,  have  re- 
ceived the  power  of  remitting  sins  in  his 
name. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  parallel 
text,  quoted  from  the  first  Epistle  bf  St 
John.  This  passage,  upon  mature  ex- 
amination, not  only  does  not  so  much  as 
insinuate  the  Protestant  system,  but  is 
rather  well  calculated  to  impress  the 
Catholic  doctrine  on  confession ;  not  only 
it  does  not  mention  that  we  ought  to  con- 
fess our  sins  to  God  alone,  it  rather  gires 
us  to  understand  the  contrary.  For  the 
words  of  the  apostle  suppose  a  previoos 
promise  on  the  part  of  God  to  forgive  the 
sins  of  those  who  confess  them :  "  If  we 
confess  our  sins,"  says  he,  "  God  is  faith- 
ful and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sins,  and  to 
cleanse  us  from  all  iniquity."*  Now  we 
do  not  read  any  where  in  the  whole 
Scripture,  and  much  less  so  in  the  New 
Testament,  under  whose  ordinances  we 
are,  that  Almighty  God  has  promised  to 
pardon  those  who  should  confess  to  him 
alone.  We  know,  on  the  contrary,  that 
he  has  promised  to  remit  sins  through  the 
ministry  of  his  priests,  to  whom  he  said, 
in  the  persons  of  the  apostles :  **  Whose 
sins  you  shall  forgive,  they  are  foi^iven 
them  ;"t  and  "  whatsoever  you  shall 
loose  upon  earth,  shall  be  loosed  also  in 
heaven. "t  It  is,  therefore,  by  granting 
pardon  to  the  repenting  sinners  who  have 
recourse  to  the  ministry  of  the  priests,  and 
confess  their  sins  to  them,  and  not  other- 
wise, that  our  Lord  shows  himself  faith- 
ful and  just  in  his  promises. 

In  fine,  the  words  of  the  prodigal  son, 
mentioned  in  the  Gospel  of  St  Luke, 
unite  in  themselves  the  two-fold  disad- 
vantage of  our  opponents,  first,  of  being 
totally  unserviceable  to  their  cause,  and 
secondly,  if  these  words  prove  any  thing, 
of  afibrdiog  a  new  argument  against  their 

*1  John  1,9.   tJQhnzz,23.   t Matt  jcviii,  16. 
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doctrine.  la  the  first  place,  they  can  be 
of  no  service  to  the  Protestant  cause ;  be- 
cause they  are  taken  only  from  a  parable, 
and  from  one,  too,  which  was  uttered  be- 
fore the  institution  of  the  sacrament  of 
penance.  Afterwards,  if  they  prove  any 
thing  on  the  present  subject,  that  is,  if 
they  have  any  reference  to  the  manner  in 
which  Almighty  God  wishes  to  forgive 
repenting  sinners  in  the  new  law,  they 
are  undoubtedly  for  the  defenders,  and 
not  for  the  adversaries,  of  confession.  In 
fact,  the  prodigal  son,  who  is  the  object 
of  that  parable,  did  not  confess  his  guilt 
to  God  only,  but  he  confessed  it  also  to  a 
man  who  had  power  to  remit  the  offence 
committed,  namely,  to  his  father  and 
judge,*  and  this  is  exactly  what  takes 
place  among  Catholics,  between  the  re- 
penting sinners  and  the  priest,  who,  in 
his  quality  of  minister  of  God,  is  their 
spiritual  father,  physician  and  judge,  in 
the  tribunal  of  penance. 

Thus,  independently  of  the  direct  proofs 
of  sacramental  confession,  taken  from 
Scripture,  the  recourse  which,  our  oppo- 
nents have  to  the  same  sacred  source  in 
favor  of  their  own  system,  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a  complete  failure. 
The  texts  which  they  adduce — and  we 
may  safely  depend  that  they  adduce  the 
best  they  can  find — either  do  not  belong 
to  the  question,  or  may  be  turned  against 
themselves. 

Equally  unsuccessful  is  their  appeal  to 
the  holy  fathers;  an  appeal  which  we 
gire^  as  usual,  in  their  own  words. 

"Falhen. — Let  every  one  examine  him- 
iey,  and  then  let  him  come  (to  the  sacra- 
ment). He  doth  not  bid  one  man  examine 
another,  but  every  man  himself,  making 
the  judgment  private,  and  the  trial  with- 
out witnesses.  St.  Chrysostom,  Horn. 
28.  Within  thy  conscience,  none  being 
present  but  God,  who  seeth  all  things, 
enter  thou  into  judgment  and  into  a  search 
of  thy  sins;  and,  recounting  thy  whole 
life,  nring  thy  sins  into  judgment  in  thy 
mind ;  reform  thy  excesses,  and  so  with 
a  pure  mind  draw  near  to  the  sacred  table 

*  See  the  whole  nurative  in  St.  Luke,  ch.  zv, 
ctpeeially  venei  18  and  21. 


and  partake  of  that  holy  sacrifice.  St. 
Crys.  tom.  6.  Savil.,  page  837.  After 
baptism  God  hath  appointed  the  remedy 
within  thyself;  he  hath  put  remission  in 
thine  own  power,  that  thou  needesi  not 
seek  a  priest  when  thy  necessity  requires ; 
but  thou  thyself,  now  as  a  skilful  and 
plain  master,  mayest  amend  thine  error 
within  thyself.  Laurence,  bishop  of 
Novara,  tom.  G,  Biblioih.,  Patr.  1,  page 
337.  Edith.  Colon." 

All  the  authorities  adduced  by  our 
author  against  sacramental  confession 
are,  then,  two  in  number,  viz;  St.  John 
Chrysostom,  and  Laurence,  bishop  of 
Novara !  For,  we  do  not  suppose  that, 
though  he  quotes  the  former  twice,  and 
with  some  difference  of  spelling  in  his 
name,  he  intends  to  count  him  for  more 
than  one  father.  This  would  be  a  con- 
troversial trick,  too  unworthy  of  a  grave 
chaplain,  to  suspect  even  ever  so  little, 
that  he  intended  to  indulge  in  it.  As  to 
Laurence,  bishop  of  Novara,  he  is  hardly 
ever  reckoned  among  the  fathers  of  the 
church ;  his  writings  are  very  little  known, 
and  he  himself  is  so  little  celebrated  as  an 
author,  that  there  exists  a  doubt  whether 
he  lived  in  the  sixth  or  in  the  tenth 
century. 

But  the  principal  question  is,  first, 
whether  both  the  bishops  of  Novara  and 
the  illustrious  bishop  of  Constantinople 
can  be  justly  advocated  by  our  opponent 
in  support  of  his  system ;  and  secondly, 
whether  there  are  no  other  fathers  or 
doctors  than  these  two,  who  have  written 
on  the  subject  of  confession. 

To  the  first  part  of  this  question,  we 
answer  in  the  negative.  The  author  of 
the  extract  before  us  alleges  but  two 
authorities  in  his  behalf,  and  he  has  no 
just  claims  even  to  these  very  limited  tes- 
timonies, particularly  to  the  testimony  of 
St.  John  Chrysostom,  which  is  by  far  the 
weightier  of  the  two.  This  holy  doctor, 
instead  of  being  favorable  to  the  Protest- 
ant system,  has  against  it  numerous  and 
overwhelming  passages,  which  shall  be 
cited  afterwards  in  their  proper  place.  In 
those  allegcKl  by  our  adversary,  St.  John 
Chrysostom  exciudeSj  indeed,  the  obliga* 
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tioD  of  having  recourse  to  public  confes- 
sion, but  not  the  obligation  of  confessing 
one's  sins  to  God's  minister  in  the  tribunal 
of  penance.  Here,  in  fact,  the  priest 
holds  the  place  pf  God,  and,  owing  to  the 
inviolable  law  of  the  secret  of  confession 
by  which  he  is  bound,  the  fact  of  declar- 
ing one's  sins  to  him  is  the  same  as  if 
they  were  declared  to  God  alone.  Hence, 
in  the  Greek  Eucolosry  (ritual),  published 
by  h\  Goar,  the  confessor  is  directed  thus 
to  address  his  penitent: 

"Brother,  for  what  reason  hast  thou 
come  to  God  and  to  me  ?  Do  not  fear ; 
for  it  is  not  to  me  exactly,  but  to  God 
in  whose  presence  thou  standest,  that 
thou  doclarest  thy  sins." 

This,  and  no  other,  is  the  meaning  of 
St.  John  Chrysostom,  as  plainly  appears 
from  his  own  words ;  for  instance,  when 
he  says : 

"  Declare  your  sms  yourself  first,  that 
you  may  be  justified.  Jyhij  are  you 
aakamed  of  confessiiis:  tfiem  ?  [>o  you  say 
them  to  a  man,  Umi  he  mau  loiid  you  with 
affronU  and  ignominy?  Do  you  make 
your  confession  to  a  fellow  mortal,  that 
he  mnij   divuJs^e  and  proclaim  it  f     No ; 

Jrou  disclose  your  wounds  to  the  Lord,  to 
lim  who  has  care  of  you,  who  is  kind 
and  is  your  physician."* 

What  need  would  there  be  to  guard 
penitents  against  a  false  shame,  if  they 
were  to  make  their  confession  only  to 
God,  and  not  also  to  the  priest  who  holds 
his  place,  and  who  is  their  physician  in 
the  sacred  tribunal  ?  Ilonce  the  ministry 
of  the  priest  is  not  excluded,  but  merely 
the  necessity  of  trial  by  witnesses,  or  of 
public  confession  leading  to  afi'ronis  and 
ignominy;  as  the  same  holy  doctor  says 
again: 

"  Let  us  make  a  special  research  and 
enumeration  or  declaration  of  our  sins; 
but  I  do  not  tell  you  to  declare  them  in 
public."t 

The  reader  may   already  judge  from 

these  few  words,  how  groundless  is  the 

hope  entertained   by  our  adversaries,  of 

having  St.  John  Chrysostom  on  their  side. 

*  Dc  L»zaro,  Concion.  4a.  in  edition.  Benedic- 
tin.  Vol.  i,  p.  757. 
tHom.  xxxi,  in  Epiat.  ad  Hcbr. 


Their  claim  upon  Laurentius,  bishop 
of  No  vara,  is  equally  unfounded.  The 
context  of  the  passage  cited  above,  showi 
that  this  prelate  merely  intends  to  deoy 
the  necessity  of  a  second  baptism  for  the 
remission  of  sins.  He  first  supposes,  that 
the  repenting  sinners  ask  whether  they 
can  and  must  be  baptized  again  to  recover 
their  innocence — JVimiqwd  me  reeipiH  otf- 
hue  tmda,  ut  me  reformat  in  utero  aqua  tt 
pariat  innoeefUemf  AU  fortl  qwxnn 
deheo  adiatc  dexteram  iocerdotii  qua  flw 
mcrs;at  infontem,  et  ind^  Uerwn  pyaifie^  9 
To  these  questions  he  returns  a  negative 
answer,  and  states  that  there  is  no  need 
to  look  after  a  priest  for  the  purpose  of  a 
second  baptism ;  which  is  perfectly  true, 
without  at  all  denying  the  divine  precept 
of  confession  and  the  necessity  of  the 
sacrament  of  penance.  When  he  addr, 
after  this, 

'*Thou  thyself,  as  a  skilful  and  plain 
master,  may  amend  thy  error — God  oath 
appointed  the  remedy  within  thyself,  he 
hath  put  remission  in  thine  own  power,'' 

lie  says  nothing  more  than  what  Catho- 
lic orators  often  say  from  the  pulpit, 
when  they  extort  the  people  to  amend 
their  error  by  a  sincere  conversion,  and 
wash  away  their  sins  by  tears  of  repent- 
ance, without  in  the  least  excluding  the 
precept  and  necessity  of  confession  to  be 
made  in  due  time  to  the  priests,  a  precept 
which  our  orators  justly  suppose  to  be 
already  well  known  to  all  their  hearers, 
and  by  all  unhesitatingly  admitted.  Such 
exactly  was  the  case  with  the  bishop  of 
No  vara,  when,  fully  unaware  of  the 
future  cavils  of  Protestants,  he  wrote  his 
first  homily  on  penance. 

Thus  the  only  two  authorities,  upon 
which  our  controversial  opponent  so 
much  relied,  have  slipped,  like  water,  from 
his  hands.  And  now  it  would  be  useless 
to  ask  him  again  why  he  did  not  quote 
more  from  ancient  authors  :  the  reason  is 
obvious,  he  had  no  more  to  quote.  Not,  in- 
deed, because  only  two  wrote  on  the  sub- 
ject of  confession  and  remission  of  sins 
committed  after  baptism,  but  because  the 
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whole  array  of  the  holy  fathers  and  doc- 
tors is  against  the  Protestant,  for  the 
Catholic,  cause.  This  we  intend  to  prove 
at  large,  in  our  next  number,  from  their 
own  explicit  testimonies.  For  the  pre- 
sent, let  us  hasten  to  our  author's  last 
paragraph,  the  most  replete  of  the  three 
with  historical  and  theological  mistakes. 

"Error  tehcn  introduced. — Public  con- 
fession of  sins  used  to  be  made  before  the 
congregation,  for  the  greater  humiliation 
of  penitents,  till  the  Decian  persecution ; 
but  owing  to  the  necessity  of  secrecy  be- 
ing observed  in  those  times  at  these  as- 
semblies, a  discreet  minister  was  appoint- 
ed to  hear  privately  the  confessions  of 
those  who  relapsed  into  sin.  . .  The  prac- 
lice  of  private  confession  to  priests  was 
abolished  by  Nectarius,  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople, in  140  years  afterwards, 
when  the  examination  of  a  man's  own 
conscience  and  confession  to  God  was 
pronounced  sufficient  This  usage  con- 
tinued. After  a  lapse  of  seventy  years,  we 
find  public  confession  often  made  by  peni- 
tents in  Italy,  who  caused  a  writing  con- 
taining a  catalogue  of  their  various  offences 
to  be  read  in  public.  Leo,  then  bishop 
of  Rome,  A.  D.  459,  commanded  this 
practice  to  be  disused,  and  pronounced  it 
to  be  sufRcient  that  the  guilt  of  men's 
consciences  should  be  declared  in  secret 
confession  to  the  priests  alone.  From 
this  period  we  may  therefore  date  the  rise 
of  auricular  confession,  which  by  degrees 
acquired  its  present  unscriptural  charac- 
ter. The  practice  was  deemed  doubtful 
by  the  council  of  Cabilonense  (i.  e. 
Chalons  sur  Saone)  in  France,  A.  D. 
813;  and  was  first  determined  by  the 
council  of  Latoran,  under  Pope  Innocent 
III,  A.  D.  1215.  So  long  was  it  after 
Christ  before  this  notion  prevailed. — 
Clturch  Magazine." 

The  perusal  of  this  passage  may  have 
already  shown  to  attentive  readers  the 
truth  of  what  we  have  just  asserted  con- 
cerning its  author.  It  is  chiefly  (as  usual) 
when  he  undertakes  to  point  out  the  date 
of  an  innovation  which  never  took  place, 
about  a  revealed  truth  and  practice  which 
he  ventures  to  call  error,  that  he  confounds 
all  notions,  denies  what  is  true,  maintains 
what  is  false,  shows  his  utter  deficiency 
in  historical  knowledge,  and  commits 
namberless  inaccuracies.    So  numerous, 
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indeed,  do  they  appear,  that  it  hardly 
ever  fell  to  our  lot  to  see  as  many  within 
the  same  narrow  compass,  and  that  we 
almost  despair,  for  want  of  either  time  or 
paper,  of  being  able  to  do  them  full 
justice. 

1.  We  see  it  supposed,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  paragraph  just  cited,  that 
public  confession  of  sins  was  known  and 
practised  in  the  primitive  church,  before 
the  use  of  private  confession  took  place. 
The  truth  is  just  the  reverse;  private  con- 
fession, made  to  the  bishop  or  priest,  was 
practised  from  the  beginning*  What  the 
pastors  of  the  church  established  about 
the  time  of  the  Decian  persecution,  was 
the  ofiice  of  penitentiary,  or  priest  ap- 
pointed in  great  cities  to  preside  over  pub- 
lic penance  and  public  penitents ;  whence 
came  his  own  name  of  pfniterUiary,^ 
Even  before  this,  it  is  true,  fervent  Chris- 
tians sometimes  accused  their  sins  pub- 
licly in  the  assembly  of  the  faithful,  but, 
whether  before,  or  during,  or  after  the  insti- 
tution ofthe  penitentiary,  the  public  confes- 
sion of  certain  crimes,  instead  of  excluding 
the  sacran^ntal  or  private  confession  of  all 
deadly  sins  to  the  bishop  or  priest,  on 
the  contrary  supposed  it  to  have  been 
previously  made,  and  was  regulated  by  it. 
All  this,  and  especially  the  primitive  use 
of  sacramental  confession,  as  being  neces- 
sary by  divine  right*  will  be  amply  de- 
monstrated afterwards  by  the  unanimous 
testimony  of  the  fathers. 

2.  Concerning  the  fact  of  Nectarius, 
bishop  of  Constantinople,  we  absolutely 
deny  that  he  abolished  the  practice  of  pri- 
vate confession  to  priests.  Ail  that  he 
conld,  and  did  abolish  in  his  diocess,  was 
the  office  of  the  oublic  penitentiary,  one 
which  was  of  merejy  ecclesiastical  insti- 
tution, as  we  have  just  stated,  and  which 
had  lately  given  occasion  to  loud  com- 
plaints among  the  people.  When,  there- 
fore, Socrates  and  Sozomenes  add,  (not 

*  See  the  ancient  historian!,  Socrat.  b.  t,  c* 
19 ;   and  Sozom.  b.  yu,  c.  ]6,  both  of  whom  de- 
scribe the  penitentiary  as  presiding  over  those ' 
who  were  called  penitents,  and  over  their  course 
of  penance. 
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exactly  what  is  reported  io  the  extract,) 
but  ''that  each  one  was  left  to  himself 
and  his  own  conscience  to  approach  the 
holy  mysteries/'  they  mean  nothing  more 

than  that  the  faithful  were  freed  hence- 

» 

forth  from  the  control  of  the  penitentiary^ 
and  from  public  confession.  Otherwise, 
these  two  historians  would  be  in  contra- 
diction with  themselves.  In  effect,  Socra- 
tes speaks  only  of  the  suppression  of 
open  di^3closu^e  and  rebuke  ;•  and  Sozo- 
mcnes  acknowledges  moreover  the  divine 
precept  and  absolute  necessity  of  confes- 
sion to  be  made  to  those  who  have  the 
power  of  granting  the  remission  of  sins.f 
Therefore,  sacramental  confession  was 
not  suppressed  by  Nectarius.  Besides, 
should  he  have  attempted  to  do  so,  what 
could  he  have  done  bpyond  the  limits  of 
his  diocess  or  province,  and  in  so  many 
other  parts  of  the  church  over  which  he 
had  no  jurisdiction?  What  could  have 
been  the  result  of  his  attempt  with  regard 
to  Constantinople  itself,  except  to  put  that 
city  at  variance  with  all  the  other  parts 
of  (-hristendom  both  in  the  east  and 
west?  Whereas  it  is  certain,  from 
the  ancient  councils,  penitential  books, 
and  constant  belief  of  the  Greeks,  that 
sacramental  confession  continued  to  be 
practised  after  the  suppression  of  the 
penitentiary,  as  it  had  been  before,  and 
as  well  in  Constantinoplens  any  where  else. 
3.  The  fact  of  St.  Leo  do<*s  not  prove 
at  all,  as  our  oppoufnis  would  have  it, 
the  rise  of  private  confession  at  that  time, 
since  this  great  pope,  in  two  of  his  letters, 
(the  140ih  and  the  8Gih  ed.  of  Cacciari,) 
speaks  of  the  practice  as  already  existing 
and  being  nr^cessary  by  divine  right.  Hut 
'  it  proves,  what  we  have  repeatedly  said, 
that  public  eonfesiion,  a  practice  of  ecclesi- 
astical origin,  after  having  obtained  for 
some  ages,  was  discontinued  by  the  same 
canonical  authority  by  which  it  had  been 
instituted;  whilst  sacramental  confession, 

*  Ita  ut delieta  tuainvieem  amplixurumcoargU' 
ant.— Socrat.  I.  v.  e.  19. 

t  Cum  panitentibuM  veniam  dare  Dtut  pntcep- 
eriU  cummu  in  petenda  venia  peceaium  necf«- 
«ario  conjUeri  oporUal^  etc — Socom.  1.  Tii,c.  16. 
Traotlat.  of  Henri  de  Valois. 


established  by  Christ,  has  remained  and 
subsisted  at  all  times.  Hence,  nothing 
can  appear  more  strange  than  the  theory 
of  our  Episcopalian  editors,  about  the  pre- 
tended rise  and  progress,  and  final  pre?a- 
lence,  during  the  lapse  of  ages,  of  a  prac- 
tice which  existed  and  was  fully  admitted 
from  the  beginning  of  Christianity. 

4.  Their  next  assertion  about  the  second 
council  of  Chalons-sur-Saone,  is  at  the 
same  time  so  false  and  yet  so  positive, 
that  we  can  not  resist  the  temptation  of 
giving  immediately  the  words  of  that 
council.  "  This,"  say  the  fathers,  *'  we 
have  perceived  to  need  amendment,  that 
some,  whilst  they  confess  their  sins  to 
the  priests,  do  not  confess  them  entirely. 
Since  man  is  composed  of  two  substances, 
soul  and  body,  and,  as  such,  sometimes 
offends  by  interior  consent,  and,  at  other 
times,  by  the  frailty  of  the  flesh,  a  dili- 
gent examination  and  full  declaration  of 
both  ought  to  be  made,  so  that  the  peni- 
tent should  confess  equally  the  sins  com- 
mitted by  corporal  actions,  and  those 
which  were  committed  in  thought  only."* 
Thus  spoke  the  council  which  is  said  by 
our  opponents  to  have  deemed  auricular 
confession  a  doubtful  practice! 

5.  We  reach,  at  last,  their  concluding 
and  most  curious  mistake.  After  hearing 
them  say  that  private  confession  was  in- 
troduced about  the  time  of  the  Decian 
persecution,  (A.  D.  250,)  and  that  how- 
ever it  took  its  rise,  two  centuries  later, 
from  a  decree  of  pope  St.  Leo,  we  are 
now  told  by  themselves,  and  within  the 
short  space  of  the  sauiC  paragraph,  that 
"  it  was  first  determined  by  the  council  of 
Lateran,  undffr  Pope  Innocent  III,  (A.  D. 
1215.)  We  shall  not  ask  how  that  practice 
could  he  first  determined  by  the  council  of 
Lateran,  which,  long  before,  had  been  de- 
creed by  Pope  St.  Leo;  and  again,  how 
it  could  have  been  started  by  this  pontiff 
in  the  fifth  century,  after  having  been  in- 
stituted in  the  third;  we  content  ourselves 
with  admiring  the  strong  faith  of  our 
Episcopalian  editors,  which  can  recoo- 

^CoDc.  Cabill.  ii,  can.  32. 
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cile  and  admit,  for  the  same  identical  ob- 
jectf  80  many  successive  institutions, 
each  one  of  which  was  the  first.  The 
truth  is,  that  sacramental  confession  or 
confession  made  to  the  priests,  was  neither 
first  determined  by  the  council  of  Lateran, 
nor  first  decreed  by  Pope  St.  Leo,  nor 
first  introduced  about  the  time  of  the 
Decian  persecution — but  it  preceded — 
the  council  of  Lateran  and  Pope  St.  Leo, 
and  the  persecution  of  Decius,  and  every 


other  event  subsequent  to  the  first  origin 
of  Christianity,  having  been  instituted  by 
Christ  himself,  "  the  author  and  finisher 
of  faith. "•  This  is  what  we  are  now 
going  to  prove  by  every  sort  of  argument 
and  authority,  ascending  from  the  epoch 
of  the  great  council  of  Lateran,  in  1215, 
to  the  earliest  ages  of  the  church,  and 
from  thence  to  the  very  time  of  our 
Saviour's  public  life  on  earth. 
•Hebr.  xii,  2. 


TO     BE     CONTINOED. 


NEVER    TOO    LATE. 

BT  mODf  RT   R.  i.  PRICK. 

'Tis  never  too  late!    If  the  one  spark,  that  flickered 

Within  the  deep  glades  of  the  forest's  dark  wild, 
Enkindled  a  fire  from  whose  oshes  uprising, 

In  ages  thereafter,  a  nation  hath  smiled, 
Why  harden  thy  heart  in  its  inmost  recesses, 

Thus  stille  each  feeling — grow  callous  to  Fate? 
In  thy  souPs  darkened  chamber  Faith's  embers  are  burning. 

Oh !  fan  them  to  brightness — 'tis  never  too  late ! 

Hath  the  strong  man  of  earth«  in  the  might  of  his  power, 

Oppressively  crushed  thee — made  bankrupt  thy  name  i 
Or  the  slanderer's  whisper,  its  poison  instilling, 

In  secret  maligned  thee,  and  blasted  thy  fame? 
Let  not  thy  vindictiveness,  mastering  reason, 

Be  nurtured  for  ever  in  bitterest  hate ; 
Forgiving — forgiven — oh  !  rather  be  breathing 

A  prayer  for  his  spirit ! — 'tis  never  too  late  I 

When  time's  drooping  wings  to  inaction  have  folded, 

And  heavy  the  sound  of  the  soul's  passing  bell, 
Yet,  yet  may  the  tear  of  contrition  be  started, 

In  silence  betraying  what  tongue  can  not  tell. 
Impenitence  closes  the  portals  of  heaven, 

Repentance  alone  can  unloosen  the  gate, 
Oh !  why  wilt  thou  perish  ?    Knock^knock  for  admission. 

The  thief  on  the  crma  found  U  never  too  tale! 


New  VoRK.  Juhjj  It  (6. 
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A  CATHOLIC  8T0RY  FOUNDED  ON  FACTS. 
(Gontinaed  from  page  437.) 


CHAPTER      X. 

The  Thrtwe. 

Immediately  after  ihe 

I  breaking  up  of  the  coun* 
cU,  the  Mohawks  began 
their  preparations  for  the 
eorning  festival.  Four 
^takea  were  planted  in 
front  of  the  lodge,  and  piles  of  fagots 
were  gathered  in  the  forest.  At  a  little 
distance  beyond  the  first,  four  other  stakes 
were  placed,  to  which  the  prisoners, 
whose  fate  was  postponed,  were  to  be 
bound*  that  they  might  witness  the  agony 
of  their  brethren,  and  suffer,  themselves,  in 
anticipation.  The  youths  of  the  village 
now  commenced  to  gather  about  the  lodge, 
in  order  to  enjoy  the  preliminary  torture, 
which  was  permitted  them  for  their  own 
especial  amusement,  and  to  practise  them 
in  the  ways  of  cruelty.  This  sometimes 
endured  until  taken  part  in  by  the  braves, 
when  it  did  not  cease  until  death  brought 
relief  to  the  victim.  Leloup  and  Father 
Laval  were  brought  forth  and  tied  to  two 
of  the  stakes,  and  the  clamorous  mob 
hovered  around  them,  pehing  and  annoy- 
ing them  in  a  thousand  ingenious  modes 
of  petty  torture.  They  soon,  however, 
became  more  systematic,  and,  drawing  off 
to  a  little  distance,  practised  upon  their 
living  targets,  with  the  bow  and  arrow, 
and  the  tomahawk.  Leloup  stood  up  with 
the  proud  and  fearless  bearing  of  the  war- 
rior, his  steady  eye  gleaming  unmoved 
upon  the  flashing  weapon,  as,  hurled 
from  the  skilful  hand,  it  grazed  his  tem- 
ple, and  sank  quivering  into  the  post  be- 
hind him.    Another  and  another  threw  $ 


it  was  a  desperate  game,  in  which  the 
winner  was  he  who  came  nearest  to  death 
without  touching  life.  Father  Lavil 
endured  with  the  meekness  and  patience 
of  the  martyr  J  his  eyes  upturned  lo 
heaven,  he  dared  not  look  upon  the  hand 
that  threw  the  coming  weapon.  Kiohbft. 
the  Mohawk)  stretched  out  upon  the  soft 
turf,  watched  the  youthful  tormenters 
with  quiet  enjoyment,  occasionally  siif- 
gesting  to  them  some  new  mode  of  iflh 
creasing  the  sufferings  of  the  victimf .  At 
length,  as  his  appetite  fur  cruelty  became 
excited,  he  arose,  and,  seizing  one  of  ihe 
tomahawks,  drew  back  and  hurled  it  at  the 
Jesuit.  The  weapon  whistled  throogh 
the  air,  and  struck  the  post  by  his  temple, 
driving  a  lock  of  his  hair  into  the  wood. 
A  shout  of  delight  arose  from  the  crowd 
at  this  evidence  of  skill,  and  Kiohba,  rais- 
ing another  weapon,  aimed  a  second  time 
at  the  priest  It  struck  upon  the  other 
side  as  truly  as  the  first,  and  the  victim 
stood  drawn  back  to  the  post  by  his  own 
hair.  Renewed  applause  broke  from  the 
youths,  and  each  one  endeavored  to  emu- 
late the  skill  of  the  warrior.  After  some 
time  they  grew  tired  of  their  sport,  and 
the  prisoners  were  permitted  for  awhile  to 
remain  unmolested. 

As  the  crowd  drew  away  from  the  spot, 
the  figure  of  a  maiden  glided  silently  to 
the  side  of  the  Jesuit,  and,  offering  a  cool- 
ing draught  to  his  parched  lips,  bathed 
his  brow,  which  the  intense  excitement 
had  caused  to  throb  with  feverish  pain. 

''Stranger  from  over  the  far  waters.  Morn- 
ing Flower  thought  once  to  avenge  upon 
thee  the  wounds  of  the  Young  Eagle. 
But  blackgown  has  pardoned  the  wrongs 
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of  the  Mohawk  girl.  Thou  haat  told  us 
of  the  glory  of  forgiving  and  loWng  our 
enemies — Tulhasaga,  thou  art  the  enemy 
uf  the  Mohawks,  hut  Morning  Flower 
doth  not  hate  thee." 

*'  Heaven  bless  thee,  my  child,  and  lead 
thee,  through  the  merits  of  Him  who  died 
upon  the  cross,  to  the  way  of  salvation, 
preserving  ihoe  from  trials  and  sufferings," 
said  the  Jesuit  sadly,  but  fervently. 

The  Indian  girl  placed  herself  upon  the 
grass,  and  looked  up  into  his  face  af- 
fectionately, as  if  to  a  father,  and  said,  as 
she  caught  the  mournful  expression  upon 
the  countenance  of  the  priest : 

*'Blackgown,  thou  hast  told  me  that 
each  one  shall  bear  his  cross,  as  tlie  Sa- 
Tiour,  of  whom  thou  speakest,  bore  his. 
Blackgown,  thou  art  bound  unto  thy 
cross!" 

In  a  moment,  the  sad  expression 
passed  from  the  features  of  the  Jesuit, 
and,  with  a  holy  enthusiasm,  he  ex> 
claimed : 

<'0h  God !  in  the  midst  of  sorrow  and 
tribulation,  thou  dost  send  down  consola- 
tions unspeakable  to  thy  servant;  by 
the  mouth  of  this  wild  maiden,  tbou  hast 
uttered  to  me  words  of  sweet  and  saving 
import ;  thou  hast  strengthened  me ;  thou 
hast  consoled.  Oh!  how  happy  to  bear 
my  cross,  to  suffer — to  suffer  for  thy 
sake!  Gentle  maiden — woman  still!  wo- 
man who  did  not  shrink  from  the  cross 
and  its  ignominy,  from  the  shouts  and 
curses  of  the  crucider!  woman,  still  the 
faithful  and  the  pure,  and  the  unswerv- 
ing! woman,  the  holy,  holy  from  the 
holine^is  of  the  stainless  mother,  pure 
from  the  purity  of  the  immaculate,  gentlest 
of  God's  creatures — it  was  given  to  thee 
to  be  the  angel  of  mercy  and  the  comforter 
of  the  afllicted.  Kmd  maiden,  thou  hast 
soothed  the  sad  spirit ;  may  the  mother 
most  pure,  the  ennobler  of  thy  sex,  the 
ever  virgin,  intercede  for  thee." 

And  then  the  spirit  of  the  captive 
seemed  wrapt  in  meditation,  and  he  stood, 
with  eyes  cast  upwards,  and  lips  moving 
stilly.    A  holy  and  tranquil  glow  crept 


softly  over  the  face  of  him  who  awaited 
a  death  of  horrible  torture.  Sweetly  it 
grew  upon  that  countenance,  the  beam  of 
prayer,  and  hope,  and  joy,  spreading  from 
feature  to  feature,  till  nothing  of  earth  was 
left.  Upwards,  upwards  soared  the  soul 
upon  the  wings  of  love ;  upwards  until  it 
seemed  already  to  be  mingling  its  whis- 
pered orisons  with  the  seraphic  choir. 
Hast  thou  looked  upon  the  sunlight 
stealing  gently  o'er  a  shadowed  spot? 
Hast  thou  marked  the  sombre  cloud  dis- 
perse, until  nothing  but  the  glad  skies 
looked  down  upon  thee?  Hast  thou 
watched  the  shrouding  mist  vanish,  or 
the  pale  hue  of  sickness  brighten  into 
the  red  glow  of  health?  Thus  fled  sor- 
row and  sadness  from  the  captive's  face. 
The  untutored  maiden  looked  in  won- 
der on  the  change  wrought,  as  it  were, 
by  one  unconscious  word.  Here  she 
sat,  looking  fondly  up  to  that  glorious, 
heavenly  face,  catching  from  its  pure 
mirror  a  reflection  of  holy  thought.  Un- 
conscious the  Jesuit  stood,  visions  of  bliss 
hovered  around  him;  the  gentle  zephyr 
that  fanned  his  cheek  seemed  beaten  on 
by  the  wings  of  seraphs ;  joyous  songs 
broke  upon  his  ear,  and  clouds  of  incense 
floated  sweetly  over  his  wrapt  senses. 
Death  and  torture  were  before  him,  but 
heaven  was  above  him ;  could  he  look 
downwards  to  the  earth  and  its  fleet- 
ing torments?  O  wonderful  mission  of 
Christianity  !  that  which  came  upon  earth 
to  raise  man  fur  above  the  very  sublimest 
idea  of  the  heathen  God,  to  inspire  him 
with  thought  above  the  power  of  mortali- 
ty, to  give  him  a  life  which  death  could 
not  extinguish — a  life  beyond  and  above 
this  earth — a  ray  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 
Still  unmoved  the  Jesuit  stood,  his  head 
thrown  back  and  resting  upon  the  stake, 
his  body  supported  by  the  cords  which 
bound  him,  every  function  slumbering, 
every  energy  absorbed.  He  was  in  truth 
only  an  imprisoned  soul.  Welcome  the 
knife,  welcome  the  torture,  welcome 
death  by  fire,  by  steel,  by  slow  delay, 
for  the  spirit  is  away  upon  its  wings,  al- 
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ready  soaring  in  pre-enjoymenl  with  the 
blessed.  What  are  a  few  short  hours  of 
fiufiering  to  the  eternity  of  such  bliss? 
Oh  yes !  now  welcome  death ;  for  thou 
canst  only  be  the  usher  of  eternal  life ! 

Lii^e  the  shadow^  when  the  sunbeam 
has  passed,  came  back  the  thought  of 
earth  to  the  soul  of  the  priest.  A  deep 
sigh  broke  from  his  half  closed  lips : 

"  How  long !  O  Lord !  how  long !" 

Awe-stricken  sat  the  simple  Indian 
maiden,  as  she  gazed  upon  that  counte> 
nance  effulgent  with  ineffable  happiness, 
glowing  with  unearthly  beauty.  With 
parted  lips  and  fixed  eye,  she  gazed 
reverently — for  woman,  blessed  as  the 
instrument  of  the  great  blessing  to  man, 
catches  intuitively  the  beam  of  heaven's 
light,  aLd  reflects  it  in  her  soul. 

"Mary-p-!"  exclaimed  the  Jesuit,  and 
the  broken  aspiration  was  finished  un- 
heard. 

"Mary!"  repeated  the  Indian  maiden, 
in  her  soft  and  musical  accents.  "Mary!'' 
There  was  prayer  in  that  whispered  word — 
prayer  of  the  soul — and  it  arose  from  the 
wild  heart  of  the  untutored  Indian — from 
the  soul  of  the  ecstatic  priest — "  Mary  !" 

At  that  moment,  came  swelling  from 
the  prison  house  of  the  captive  Hurons, 
the  sound  of  a  Christian  hymn.  From 
deep  stem  voices  came  it,  but  the  melody 
was  sad  and  plaintive,  and  varied  with 
the  varying  measure  of  the  rude,  un- 
polished verse. 

Hear  mother,  hear ! 
Hear,  queen  of  the  bright  and  blcs«ed ! 

Now  that  death  is  near, 
The  prayer  to  thee  addressed ! 

Hear,  for  the  day  is  flying, 

And  thy  poor  children,  sighing, 

Beseech  thy  aid  in  dying. 

Hear  mother,  hear! 

Mother  of  mercy,  hear ! 
The  sun  on  earth  is  sinking ; 

With  mingled  hope  and  fear. 
Thy  children's  hearts  are  shrinking; 

Mother,  heed  the  suffering  child. 

Beaten,  wonnded,  braised,  reviled. 

Tortured  in  the  forest  wild. 

Mother,  mother  hc«r ! 


Mother,  by  hit  blood ! 
Mother,  by  thy  tears  and  aorroir. 

By  the  earth's  redeeming  wood. 
Aid  us  in  our  strife  to-morrow ! 

Win  from  thy  all  conquering  Son, 

By  the  triumph  he  has  won, 

Graoe  and  strength  to  gain  oar  own. 
Mother,  mother  hear ! 

Softly  hushed  the  sound  of  prayer,  and 
the  notes  died  away,  but  the  still  form  of 
the  Indian  girl  scarce  moved — waiting  for 
the  deep-toned  music  to  awake  again.  It 
came  not,  and  she  murmured  in  the  air^ 
**  Mother,  mother  hear!" 

The  haughty  bearing  of  Leloup  had 
passed  away ;  the  keen  eye,  that  had 
gazed  unmoved  upon  the  flashing  toma- 
hawk, was  dimmed  and  softened ;  hit 
head  rested  upon  his  breast.  He  wu 
wrapt  in  prayer.  He  was  the  savagt 
warrior  no  longer,  but  the  Christian. 

At  length,  from  the  council  lodge  camt 
faintly  swelling  the  voice  of  the  young 
novice,  and  alternately  responding  tht 
full  chorus  of  the  Hurons.  They  were 
reciting  the  litany.  Sadly  struck  the 
tones  of  his  young  companion's  voiee 
upon  the  ear  of  the  Jesuit.  They  wen 
weak  and  tremulous.  Morning  Flower 
listened — was  it  the  warrior's  death  songl 
Never  before,  in  the  villages  of  her  tribe, 
had  such  chant  been  raised  by  those  who 
were  about  to  die.  The  Jesuit  and  Le- 
loup joined  in  the  responses,  and  the 
solemn  "  Miserere  nobW  rose  distinct  and 
clear.  The  maiden  hung  in  wrapt  at- 
tention on  the  alternate  sounds  of  many 
voices  mingling  in  heartfelt  prayer.  Thus 
passed  the  autumn  sunset. 

Ahasistari  sat  alone  in  his  rocky  hiding 
place.  Ever  and  anon  he  cast  a  meaning 
glance  towards  the  west,  where  the  sky  was 
yet  tinged  with  gold,  although  the  orb  of 
day  had  disappeared.  Then  he  rested  hit 
head  upon  his  knees  and  remained  im- 
movable. His  rifle  lay  at  his  feet,  and 
his  remaining  arms  upon  it^  as  if  he  had 
just  been  preparing  them  carefully  for 
immediate  use.  Twilight  came,  still  the 
chief  moved  not.   At  length  he  arose,  and . 
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approaching  the  entrance  of  the  cavern, 
looked  out  upon  the  forest,  listening  in- 
tently for  some  welcome  sound — nothing 
struck  upon  his  ear  save  the  rustling  of 
the  leaves  and  the  low  swinging  of  the 
overhanging  branches.  There  was  silence 
in  the  vast  forest;  the  hum  of  the  little 
insect,  as  it  uttered  its  evening  prayer, 
was  the  only  sound  of  living  thing  that 
broke  upon  the  solitude.  For  a  moment 
it  seemed  that  a  shadow  of  doubt  passed 
across  the  brow  of  the  warrior.  It  oc- 
curred to  him  that  his  parly  might  have 
been  cut  off.  He  could  not  doubt  but 
that  Watook  had  collected  a  force  and 
followed  in  pursuit;  and  that  Gluickfoot, 
his  first  messenger,  had  fallen  in  with 
them,  as  otherwise  the  sagacious  Huron 
would  have  returned  days  ago,  to  share 
the  fortunes  of  his  chief.  Perhaps  his 
last  messenger  had  missed  the  trail  in 
the  forest,  and  for  a  time  the  chief  almost 
regretted  that  he  had  not  dared  the  risk 
consequent  upon  the  concealment  of  so 
many  men  near  the  village,  accompanied, 
as  it  was,  with  the  advantage  of  their 
proximity  in  case  a  sudden  opportunity 
of  rescue  presented  itself.  It  was  already 
time  that  the  party  should  have  reached 
the  place  of  iiis  concealment  which  he 
had  designated  as  the  point  of  rendezvous. 
But  hours  might  yet  elapse  before  the 
torture  would  begin,  for  although  he  did 
not  know  the  exact  result  of  the  council's 
deliberations,  he  felt  that  there  was  little 
doubt  of  the  condemnation  of  Father 
Laval,  and  the  other  prisoners ;  and  that 
their  lives  hang  upon  a  thread  liable  to 
.  be  broken  at  any  moment  by  the  whim 
or  caprice  of  the  savages.  As  he  cast  his 
eye  around,  indistinctly  it  caught  the  radi> 
ance  of  a  stream  of  light  illuminating  the 
mist  that  hung  above  the  village.  Taking 
up  his  arms  he  descended  to  the  forest 
below,  and  a  few  moments'  walk  brought 
him  to  a  place  whence  he  could  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  lodges,  and  at  the  same 
time  be  near  the  path  to  the  rendezvous. 
The  glare  of  a  large  fire  flashed  up  to- 
.  wards  the  darkening  sky^and  tinged  with 


red  the  waving  branches  of  the  forest. 
Two  figures  were  still  bound  to  the  slakes, 
and  groups  of  boys  and  men  were  loiter- 
ing about,  seemingly  awaiting  some  ap- 
proaching event. 

"The  Hurons  must  speed  on,  or  they 
will  come  too  late,"  exclaimed  Ahasistari 
bitterly,  as  he  stretched  himself  upon  the 
ground. 

The  fire  flashed  out  more  brightly  now, 
for  some  hand  had  cast  more  fuel  on  it  ^ 
and  the  light  of  the  flame  played  around 
the  mild  face  of  the  Jesuit  as  he  stood 
bound  to  the  stake.  His  high,  bold  fore- 
head seemed  to  catch  the  floating  beams, 
which  lingered  round  it,  like  a  saintly 
halo  of  coming  glory.  Ahasistari  recog- 
nised the  form  of  Father  Laval,  even  at 
that  distance,  and,  looking  for  a  moment 
in  silence,  exclaimed : 

**  They  will  come  too  late !  there  will 
be  one  more  stake  and  one  more  torture! 
My  father,  I  swear  to  thee  that  Ahasistari 
will  share  thy  fortunes,  whether  of  death 
or  life!"  and  he  arose  and  turned  towards 
the  village.  Suddenly  he  paused,  and 
cast  his  eyes  to  the  northeast  as  if  ho 
would  penetrate  the  dark  veil  that  stretched 
before  him  ;  then  he  laid  his  ear  to  the 
very  ground  and  listened.  At  length, 
casting  his  rifle  upon  the  sod,  he  sat  down, 
and,  shrouding  his  face  in  his  hands,  re- 
mained still  and  motionless  as  a  statue. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  Mohawks  were 
about  to  anticipate  the  hour  of  final  tor- 
ture. The  prisoners  were  brought  out,  one 
by  one,  and  bound  to  the  stakes  until  the 
eight  were  occupied.  The  crowd  began 
to  increase,  and  new  fires  were  raised. 
The  women  gathered  the  fagots  nearer. 
Father  Laval  looked  sadly  upon  these  pre- 
parations ;  but  the  Huron,  Leloup,  per- 
ceiving what  was  passing  in  his  mind, 
said  in  broken  French : 

"  Not  yet,  my  father,  not  yet.  The 
Mohawk  is  not  so  merciful!  he  loves 
hours  of  torture!" 

"  Oh  God !  give  us  grace  to  die  worthi- 
ly !'l  exclaimed  the  Jesuit,  and  then  re^ 
sumed  his  silent  prayer. 
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Darkness  wasdeepeniDg,  but  the  lights 
of  the  blazing  fires  rushed  up  fitfully  to 
heaTen^  casting  a  red  gleam  upon  the 
scene  around,  and  making  the  ferocious 
Mohawks,  as  they  flitted  about  in  their 
fell  work,  resemble  so  many  fiends  at 
their  infernal  orgies.  The  prisoners  were 
stripped  of  their  clothing,  and  the  work  of 
torture  began.  Snatching  up  burning 
pieces  of  wood,  the  savages  held  them 
close  to  the  naked  skin  until  its  surface 
blistered  with  the  slow  heat ;  then,  as  the 
swollen  part  became  dead  and  senseless 
to  the  lesser  torture,  they  pressed  the  live 
coal  into  the  raw  flesh  until  it  hissed,  and 
fumed,  and  cracked,  while  the  groan  of 
intense  agony  arose  from  the  lips  of  the 
white  suflerers.  The  stem  Indian  en- 
dured in  silence.  Father  Laval,  as  the 
red  cinders  pierced  his  flesh,  elevated  his 
soul  to  God,  and  dwelt  upon  the  sufler- 
ings  of  him  whose  brow  had  borne  a 
crown  of  thorns,  whose  hands  and  feet 
had  been  torn  with  nails,  whose  precious 
side  had  been  opened  with  a  spear. 
"  Jesus,  Mary,  and  Joseph,"  were  ever 
on  his  lips,  and  his  upraised  spirit  seemed 
at  last  to  forsake  and  leave  behind  it  the 
sorrow  and  suflerings  of  earth;  and  to 
float  already  upwards  through  a  sea  of  in- 
eflable  delights. 

Ren6  Bourdoise,  reserved  for  future 
death,  did  not  escape  from  present  torture. 
His  tormenters  surrounded  him,  and 
forced  into  his  tender  skin  small  splinters 
of  pitch  pine,  and,  when  a  number  had 
been  pressed  in  thus,  they  applied  blazing 
torches  to  the  parts  whish  obtruded,  and 
the  dark  iiame  ran  swiftly,  from  one  to 
another,  along  the  bristling  surface,  until 
it  became  a  mass  of  fire.  In  vain  the 
sufi*ering  youth  struggled  to  escape;  his 
bands  only  permitted  him  to  wind  round 
and  round  the  stake;  but,  whichever  way 
he  turned,  blows  met  him,  or  blazing 
knots  of  pine.  Thus  eight  victims  suf- 
fered— ten  thousand  deaths  were  they  en- 
during, and  yet  so  skilful  is  the  Indian  in 
his  torture  that  death  itself  could  do»  re- 
lieve theoi.    The  novice,  weak  from  his 


long  fatigues,  yet  sore  from  former 
wounds  and  suflferings,  at  length  became 
exhausted,  and  hung  supponed  by  kit 
bands  alone.  Father  Laval,  moaning  in 
the  midst  of  his  torturers  around  the  stake, 
began  to  pray  aloud  : 

"  The  pale  face  warrior  sings  his  death 
song,"  said  Kiohba,  "  how  many  war- 
riors hath  he  slain  ?  How  many  scalps 
has  he  taken  ?  He  is  a  woman  !  a  slave! 
a  dog!"  and  the  shouts  of  the  infuriated 
mob  drowned  the  voice  of  the  priest. 

In  the  tent  of  Kiodego,  the  chief,  sat  a 
wounded  man,  faint  and  weak;  his  form 
reclined  against  a  pile  of  furs,  his  hands 
covered  his  face,  his  breathing  was  deep 
and  stern,  but  there  was  no  other  mark  of 
life  about  him.  At  his  feet  sat  an  Indian 
maiden — Morning  Flower  was  weeping! 

Still  on  rang  the  furious  shout  of  the 
wild  savage — on  went  the  fearful  torture^ 
the  fiendish  dance  went  on.  But  loudest 
of  all  arose  above  the  tumult  the  shrifl 
voices  of  the  beldames  as  thoy  gathered 
around  Leloup.  The  Indian  heeded  them 
not;  he  was  preparing  himself  to  die. 
Then  for  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  the  frenzy  of 
the  Mohawks  was  dying  away,  but  it  soon 
broke  out  in  renewed  fury,  and  the  various 
crowds  drew  oflT  to  hurl  the  tomahawk. 

"  See,"  said  Kiohba, "  how  a  brave  can 
strike !"  and  he  repealed  the  f»>ai  of  skill  he 
had  before  performed.  With  a  laugh  of 
scorn, another  Mohawk  stopped  forth,  and, 
brandishing  his  weapon,  exclaimed : 

"  You  have  grazed  his  head,  I  will  drive 
the  ears  of  the  blackgown  into  the  stake." 

The  Mohawk  aimed  at  Father  Laval, 
who  gazed  upon  him  almost  unconscious- 
ly. The  moment  was  one  of  deep  peril  ; 
no  matter  how  skilful  the  aim,  a  sudden 
motion  of  the  victim,  an  involuntary  start 
would,  instead  of  mutilation,  bring  death. 
It  was  a  feat  of  nice  and  precise  skill,  and 
the  Mohawk  measured  his  distance  care- 
fully, and  drew  back  his  arm. 

Suddenly  the  peal  of  a  rifle  broke  upon 
the  air,  and  then  another  and  another,  in 
quick  succession,  flashed  from  the  forest, 
and  a  wild  and  exulting  shont  broke  out 
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Down  came  the  fierce  Mohawk — another 
and  another  fell — whilst  the  whole  north- 
ern circle  of  the  forest  seemed  blazing 
wkh  continuous  flashes.  Hushed  was 
Che  Toice  of  the  warrior-^mute  the  shrill 
tongue  of  woman — ^terror-stricken,  they 
clustered  together.  'Their  riilen,  and  bows 
and  arrows  were  in  their  cabins ;  there  was 
a  scattering  in  wild  affright  to  obtain  their 
arms;  one  Hgure  alone  sprang  towards 
the  bound  prisoners,  tomahawk  in  hand. 

Over  the  wild  peal  of  battle  rose  the  firm 
Toice  of  Ahasistari,  and  the  Hurons 
sprang  out  from  their  covers  to  the  charge, 
to  strike  the  effective  blow  before  tlie 
Mohawks  could  rally.  Out  from  the  im- 
penetrable darkness  bounded  these  dusky 
figures,  rushing  on,  with  wild  and  exult- 
ing shouts,  to  cut  off  the  entrance  to  the 
cabins;  one,  a  lithe  and  youthful  form, 
shaking  fiercely  over  his  head  his  small 
steel  axe,  leaped  forward  to  the  prisoners. 
Watook  was  rushing  to  the  rescue. 

Kiohba  pressed  on  in  his  fell  purpose. 
He  .reached  the  side  of  the  novice,  he 
wound  hi!!>  hand  in  his  long  hair,  he  bent 
back  his  head,  and,  ghiring  fiendishly  into 
his  face,  ho  seemed  to  make  him  die  by 
slow  and  fearful  agony ;  then  his  weapon 
flashed  above  him,  and  came  down  with 
a  sullen  crash,  and  the  form  of  the  poor 
novice  sank  lifeless,  supported  by  the 
withes  that  bound  him  to  tlie  stake.  Ki- 
ohba unwound  his  hand  from  his  locks, 
and  tore  the  scalp  from  his  inanjjlod  brow; 
then  he  turned  towards  the  Jesuit.  Loloup 
struggled  to  burst  his  bands,  but  his  iron 
strength  would  not  avail  him ;  in  helpless 
agony  he  had  looked  on.  At  that  muincnt 
a  well  known  voice  was  in  his  ear ;  a 
single  heavy  stroke  severed  the  cord  that 
bound  him,  and  the  tall  Huron,  tossing 
up  his  arms  to  heaven,  as  if  glorying  in 
the  thought  of  freedom,  once  again  sprang 
on  to  the  rescue.  The  fierce  Mohawk 
was  already  by  the  side  of  the  priest ;  his 
arm  was  outstretched  to  aim  the  fatal 
blow,  when  Leloup,  like  a  wolf  upon  his 
prey,  bounded  on  him.  Down  came  the 
two  powerful  savages — the  armed  and  the 
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unarmed — but  life  and  retribution  nerved 
the  heart  of  the  Huron,  and  strung  his 
sinews.  The  weapon  of  Kiohba  was 
dashed  from  his  grasp  as  he  fell  to  the 
earth,  and  he  sought  for  the  knife  in  his 
girdle.  For  a  moment  it  seemed  doubtful 
which  would  conquer.  Over  and  over, 
the  two  rolled  swiftly  upon  the  ground. 
At  length  the  hand  of  Leloup  rested  upon 
the  knife  of  his  foe;  in  a  moment  more  it 
gleamed  in  the  light,  and  was  buried  in 
the  heart  of  the  Mohawk.  The  strong 
grasp  of  Kiohba  relaxed,  and,  casting  off 
his  nerveless  hand,  the  Huron  arose  from 
the  fearful  struggle.  So  rapid  had  it  been 
that  the  last  prisoner  was  just  released. 

Father  Laval  cast  himself  upon  his 
knees  in  prayer,  while  the  Hurons  caught 
up  what  arms  they  could  find,  and,  headed 
by  Leloup,  dashed  on  towards  the  spot 
where  Ahasistari  and  his  followers  were 
contending  with  superior  numbers.  The 
blaze  of  the  fires  cast  a  fearful  light  upon 
the  battle  scene,  seeming  to  double  the 
numbers  of  the  combatants,  and  to  swell 
their  forms  into  gigantic  size.  Two  pow- 
erful Mohawks  were  rushing  towards 
their  cabins  for  their  arms ;  the  chief  of 
the  Hurons  intercepted  them.  The  first 
attempted  to  close  with  him,  but  a  single 
blow  of  the  tomahawk  stretched  him  life- 
less at  his  feet :  tlie  second  was  iipon  him 
before  he  could  recover  from  his  effort, 
and  aimed  a  stroke  at  his  head.  The 
Huron  warded  it  skilfully,  and  they  closed. 
The  struggle  was  terrific,  but  was  short, 
and  Ahasistari,  as  he  quitted  the  dead 
body  of  the  Mohawk,  cast  a  glance  upon 
the  scene  of  battle. 

Fearful  had  been  the  first  onslaught  of 
thf'  Hurons.  They  had  met  their  foes;  as 
in  panic,  they  broke  away  towards  their 
wigwams,  and,  by  the  fury  of  their  assault, 
had  driven  them  back  to  the  open  space. 
Here  they  began  to  rally  and  to  fight  with 
something  of  their  accustomed  bravery. 
An  Indian,  taken  by  surprise,  can  seldom 
recover,  and  the  Mohawks  waged  an  un- 
equal battle  with  their  fierce  and  deter- 
mined assailants;  but  for  their  superior 
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numbers,  the  rout  would  have  been  in- 
stantaneous and  terrific.  They  began  to 
rally;  the  women,  and  children,  and  old 
men  appeared  upon  the  scene,  the  women 
bearing  the  rifles,  and  the  bows  and  ar- 
rows of  the  warriors.  With  renewed  en- 
eigy  the  Mohawks  fought,  armed  as  they 
were,  with  tomahawks  and  clubs;  scarcely 
a  shot  pealed  upon  the  air,  and,  in  the 
stern  battle  of  man  to  man,  no  cry  broke 
forth.  Suddenly  upon  the  stillness  came 
the  loud  blast  of  a  horn  from  the  southern 
portion  of  the  forest,  echoing  and  re-echo- 
ing in  the  hills  to  the  north ;  then  a  ter- 
rific shout,  and,  high  above  the  rest,  the 
battle  cry — **  Champlain  a  nous !  Cham- 
plain  !" 

Sweeping  down  the  sward  rushed  a 
band  of  dark  figures  that  seemed,  in  the 
flickering  light,  of  countless  numbers, 
while  the  loud  and  deafening  blast  of  the 
horn  still  rang  on,  and  ever,  as  it  paused, 
the  battle  cry,  "  Champlain !  Cham^ 
plain !"  broke  out. 

The  Mohawk  warriors  stood  aghast 
Had  the  dead  really  arisen?  Had  the 
great  medicine  accepted  their  challenge, 
and  called  the  mighty  warrior  from  his 
tomb  to  the  rescue?  Was  it  a  ghastly 
troop,  with  horrible  sounds  of  unearthly 
import,  that  came  upon  them?  Their 
arms  dropped  nerveless,  and  they  paused 
in  their  onslaught — whilst  the  Hurons 
renewed  their  exulting  cries,  and  charged 
once  more  upon  them.  The  fire  now 
gleamed  out  fiercely,  stirred  hy  a  passing 
breath  of  wind,  and  the  fitful  light  dis- 
covered to  the  frightened  Mohawks  the 
face  and  form  of  a  white  man  bounding 
forward,  and  waving  his  glistening  blade 
above  his  head. 

•*  Champlain !  Champlain !  Mohawk 
dogs!"  shouted  the  figure  in  the  Iroquois 
tongue,  as  he  dashed  into  their  midst, 
striking  down  the  first  he  met  with  his 
long  and  curved  knife. 

"The  dead!  the  dead!  Champlain!" 
exclaimed  the  paralysed  Mohawks,  and 
broke  away  from  the  field  of  battle.  Wo- 
men and  children,  old  men  and  warriors. 


mindful  of  the  scenes  of  the  council,  fled 
wildly  oflT,  veiling  their  eyes  from  him 
whom  they  believed  to  have  arisen  from 
the  tomb :  still  in  their  ears  rang  the  cry 
of  " Champlain !  Champlain!"  and  the 
relentless  Frenchman,  with  his  band, 
smiting  right  and  left,  pursued  them. 
Terror  lent  wings  to  their  speedy  and  they 
scattered  deep  in  the  forest. 

By  the  homes  of  their  early  yenre^^ 
the  council  fire,  where  their  fathers  had 
sat — upon  the  turf  where,  in  childhood^ 
hours,  they  had  sported — still  gathered  • 
stern  band  of  veteran  Mohawks.  They 
were  few  in  number-^fewer  than  their 
foes-^but  they  were  true  and  unyielding 
braves.  For  a  moment,  when  the  rout 
began,  the  battle  had  ceased ;  and  the 
two  parties  now  stood  gazing  at  one 
another  in  fierce  defiance.  The  Mohawb 
were  armed  with  no  weapons  but  those 
of  a  hand-to-hand  fight — and  Ahaslstari, 
casting  aside  his  rifle  with  a  noble  gea^ 
rosity,  sprang  forward  to  meet  his  foe 
upon  an  equality  of  arms.  Knife  in  hand 
he  grappled  with  a  warrior ;  his  Hurons 
followed  his  example,  and  for  a  moment 
there  was  seen  a  struggling  crowd  of  in- 
distinguishable figures;  here  and  there, 
with  a  convulsive  spring,  some  form 
would  cease  its  motion,  and  lie  still  and 
silent  as  the  sod  it  pressed.  The  rest  still 
struggled  on.  At  length,  from  out  the 
mele  crept  an  unarmed  savage,  wounded, 
coiling  himself  slowly  along  the  ground 
as  if  in  dying  aj^^ony.  He  reached  the 
corner  of  the  lodge,  and  passing  behind 
its  shadow,  sprang  quickly  to  his  feet 
His  eye  fell  upon  the  kneeling  figure  of 
Father  Laval  as  he  bent  him  over  a  dying 
Huron,  and  tearing  oflf  a  portion  of  his 
belt,  he  stole  quietly  behind  him.  In  t 
moment  he  had  gagged  him — in  another 
he  was  hurrying  him  rapidly,  in  spite  of 
his  resistance,  from  the  spot.  The  priest 
attempted  to  cry  out,  but  it  was  in  vam; 
and  casting  a  lingering  look  towards  the 
group  where  his  friends  were  fighting 
within  reach  of  him — yet  ignorant  of  his 
danger^— resigned  himself  to  his  fate. 


ON  THE  USE  OF  THE  LATIN  LANGUAGE  IN  THE  SERVICE  OP 

THE  CHURCH. 


j  A  R  E  not  surprised  that 
persons  unacquainted  with 
the  usages  of  our  religion 
should  feel  at  a  loss  to  ac- 
count for  the  preservation 
I  of  the  Latin  language ;  but 
for  this,  as  well  as  for  other  practices  of 
the  Catholic  church,  we  have  satisfactory 
and  convincing  motives.  If  Catholicity 
were  confined  to  a  few  nations,  no  spe- 
cial necessity  would  exist  for  the  use  of 
a  language  didercnt  from  the  vernacular 
dialects  of  the  people.  Bui  when  from 
the  narrow  limits  of  a  nation  we  extend 
our  views  to  the  whole  earthy  which  the 
religion  of  the  f^aviour  was  to  embrace — 
"for  all  nations  of  the  earth  were  to  rest 
beneath  its  bright  canopy  of  light** — 
then  the  usf*  of  a  written  language  and  a 
dead  language  is  the  most  appropriate 
depository  of  in.spired  truths,  and  the  best 
medium  of  their  communication.  A 
written  language  has  its  defined  and  char- 
acteristic elements,  is  fixed  in  its  structure, 
and,  therefore,  conveys  whatever  it  is  in- 
tended to  make  known  with  clearness  and 
precision  ;  but,  should  it  long  continue  to 
be  a  language  spoken  by  any  very  con- 
siderable portion  of  mankind,  after  it  has 
been  constituted  the  written  medium  of 
divine  revelation^  it  w^ould  be  liable  to  in- 
novations and  admixtures,  to  changes  and 
corruptions  which,  if  they  did  not  en- 
danger the  integrit/of  the  inspired  pages^ 
might  yet  involve  them  in  an  obscurity 
which  would  rendei  them  wholly  unin- 
telligible. A  dead  language,  as  the  me- 
dium of  plenary  instruction,  is  greatly  to 
he  preferred  to  a  living  one.  It  is  an  in- 
corruptible and  immutable  standard,  and, 
disused  among  men,  it  becomes  peculiarly 
and  appropriately  the  language  of  God. 


Hence  the  church  keeps  the  Latin  in  her 
public  service,  and  this  has  given  rise  to 
the  calumny  that  we  preach  in  an  un- 
known tongue.  No  scholar  can  call  that 
an  unknown  tongue  which  is  studied  in 
every  college  in  Europe  and  America,  and 
which  a  countless  multitude  still  know, 
speak,  and  write. 

The  language  she  uses  in  the  sacrifice 
of  the  mass  is  the  same  that  was  used  in 
the  infancy  of  the  church  in  the  western 
world.  At  the  time  it  was  adopted,  it 
was  the  common  language  of  Rome  and 
her  provinces.  The  language  of  that 
empire  survived  its  fall ;  it  remains  as  a 
monument  and  attestation  of  its  existence. 
The  nascent  church  was  doomed  to  death 
by  her  despotic  rulers;  but  the  milk- 
white  hind  was  fated  not  to  die.  Despot- 
ism had  its  day.  During  the  ten  bloody 
persecutions  the  church  was  buried  Jin 
the  catacombs,  but  its  deep  foundations 
had  remained  unshaken,  and,  when  the 
waters  of  persecution  abated,  she  appeared 
alone  amidst  the  ruin  of  a  world  that  had 
passed  away;  and  she  preserves  even  now, 
as  a  proof  of  her  antiquity,  the  language 
of  that  colossal  empire.  Rome  fell,  and 
hordes  of  savai;es  from  beyond  the  Danube 
took  possession  of  her  most  fertile  pro- 
vinces, and,  gradually,  the  sublimity  and 
beauty  of  the  Latin  language  yielded  to 
the  jargon  of  the  invaders  ;  but  Christian 
Rome  maintained  the  same  language, 
thus  showing  to  the  world  that  her  lan- 
guage and  her  faiih  were  unchanged ;  so 
that  the  church  did  not  introduce  an  un- 
known language^  but  the  nations  departed 
from  that  which  was  most  general  when 
the  Gospel  was  preached.  "  Divine  Pro- 
vidence," says  Kenelm  Digby,  "  caused 
the  language  of  Rome  to  become,  in  a 
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certain  sense,  universal,  in  order  to  facili- 
tate the  propagation  ofthe  Gospel,  and  the 
maintenance  of  ecclesiastical  unity;  as, 
in  the  earlier  ages,  it  had  preserved  the 
semetic  languages  in  a  state  of  immobility, 
*  in  order,'  says  Walton, '  to  render  more 
easy  the  migrations  and  external  relations 
of  the  patriarchs.  The  triumphs  of  the 
church  have  been  told,  and  the  Gospel 
preached,  in  languages  that  are  now  not 
extant;  but,  guided  by  the  'divinity  that 
stirs  within  her,'  she  has  saved  from  the 
wreck  of  time  her  undying  liturgy  and 
venerable  doctrines,  by  affording  them  a 
safe  and  sacred  asylum  under  the  key  of 
the  ancient  language.  A  change  of  lan- 
guage is  too  favorable  to  a  change  of  re- 
ligion; and,  as  the  church  was  to  pre- 
serve the  same  doctrines  to  the  end  of 
time,  it  is  proper  that  our  sacred  service 
should  be  performed  in  that  language 
which  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul  heard  in  the 
court  and  camp  of  Ca;sar,  and  which  has 
been  consecrated,  in  the  eyes  of  Catholics, 
for  nearly  two  thousand  years.  The 
church  did  not  yield  to  the  spirit  of  inno- 
vation, but,  looking  forward  to  her  shining 
course  through  the  great  deep  of  ages,  she 
preserved  the  old  language  of  Europe. 
The  Latin  thus  acquired  a  noble  distinction 
which  the  eloquent  lips  of  Cicero  could 
not  have  won  for  it.  It  was  the  centre  of 
human  learning — the  firm  and  vigorous 
trunk  around  which  the  perishing  idioms 
of  every  ci  v  ilized  people,  as  well  as  of  those 
who  had  lost  their  greatness,  clung  for 
preservation."* 

Its  connection  with  the  church  gave  it 
a  glory  amongst  men ;  they  regarded  it 
with  gratitude  as  the  medium  through 
which  they  had  derived  the  ever  holy  and 
consoling  truths  of  the  Gospel.  The  mo- 
tives prevailing  among  Catholics  for  its 
use  in  the  liturgy  are,  therefore,  not  in- 
different. It  takes  us  back  in  spirit  to  the 
days  of  old ;  it  associates  us  with  those 
heroes  who  fought  and  won  the  victory 
of  faith  in  the  earliest  times ;  its  words, 
hallowed  by  age  and  holy  recollections, 
*  Catholic  Telegraph. 


bring  to  our  ears  a  mystic  sound  and 
meaning,  which  no  eloquence  of  living 
tongues  can  impart,  and  we  cherish  it 
for  the  honor  it  has  gained,  and  the 
good  it  has  accomplished.  "  It  is  a 
noble  relic  which  we  will  preserve  for 
ever." 

"I  do  not  wonder,"  says  Mr.  Faber,  "you 
should  envy  the  Latin  service  books;  for 
any  thing  more  elevating  and  magnificent 
than  the  western  ritual  is  not  to  be  con- 
ceived. There  is  not  such  another  glory 
upon  the  earth.  It  gives  lo  men  the 
tongues  of  angels ;  it  images  on  its  bosom 
the  attitudes  of  heaven,  and  it  catches 
glorious  shreds  of  echo  from  the  eternal 
worship  of  the  Lamb.  It  has  a  language 
of  symbols  more  luminous,  more  mysti- 
cal, more  widely  spread,  than  any  other 
language  on  earth.  I  do  not  wonder  you 
should  envy  the  Latin  ritual."* 

But  it  is  objected  that  a  liiurgy,  in  a 
tongue  unknown  to  the  people,  is  an  in- 
vention without  precedent.  For  it  never 
entered  into  the  head  of  man  or  church, 
since  the  creation,  except  only  the  church 
of  Kome."t  Now  this  is  historicallf 
false,  and  we  shall  prove  it  by  the  testi- 
mony of  candid  and  enlightened  Protest- 
ants. All  the  eastern  Christians  have  a 
liturgy  not  understood  by  the  commoB 
people.  Dr.  Malton,^  in  the  Prolegomena 
to  his  Polyglot,  confirms  this  assertion. 
"The  common  people,"  says  he,  "do 
not  understand  the  liturgies  of  Basil  and 
Chrysoslom  which  are  read  publicly  in 
the  churches."  This  is  also  acknow- 
ledged by  Moslieim,  who  writes,  "that the 
language  of  the  divine  service  is  abso- 
lutely unintelligible  to  the  multitude." 

Mr.  Brerewood,^  speaking  of  the  Greek 
church,  says :  "  The  (Tifference  is  become 
so  great  between  the  present  and  the  an- 
cient Greek,  that  their  liturgy,  yet  read  in 

the  ancient  Greek  tongue, is  not 

understood,  or  but  little  of  it,  by  the  vul- 
gar people." 

♦  Faber'n  Sights  into  Foreij^  churchei,p.  614. 

tLcsIyN  Case  Stated,  p.  191. 

t  Chap.  V,  sec.  1, 16.  §  Chap,  ii,  p.  \'2. 
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Moos.  Fareroier*  tells  us  that  the  Nes- 
torians  employ  the  Chaldaic^  although  the 
Arabic  is  the  Tulgar  tongue. 

Dr.  Heylin  ioforms  us,  ia  his  History 
of  the  ReformatioD,  "  that,  in  dueen  Eli- 
zabeth's time,  the  Iriih  parliame/U  passed 
an  act  for  UDiformity  in  common  prayer^ 
with  permission  of  saying  the  same  in 
Latin,  when  the  minister  had  not  the 
knowledge  of  the  English  tongue.  But 
for  translating  it  into  Irish  there  was  no 
care  taken.  And  thus,"  he  adds,  "  we 
have  furnished  the  papists  with  an  ex- 
cellent argument  against  ourselves,  for 
having  the  divine  service  celebrated  in 
such  a  language  as  the  people  do  not  uur 
derstand."t 

Let  us  hear  the  author  of  the  revolution 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  grants> 
writingagainstCorlostadius,  that  the  name 
of  mass  may  still  be  kept,  and  that  it  is  an 
indifferent  thing  whether  it  be  said  in  a 
Jweign  or  ilie  wigar  tnngw.X  So  that 
those  who  declaim  against  us  for  this  dis- 
cipline have  the  universal  practice  of 
Christendom  against  them. 

But  the  common  people  do  not  under- 
stand the  Latin,  and,  therefore,  can  not 
say  amen  to  the  prayers  of  the  priest. 
t*ray,  what  should  hinder  them?  Do  they 
fear  he  is  cursing  them?  conjuring  up 
some  ml  spirit  f  Do  they  not  know  that 
he  is  praying  for  them?  And  why  then 
should  they  scruple  to  say  amen  to  his 
prayers  ?}  The  people  have  translations 
of  the  whole  liturgy.  Will  any  say  that 
this  is  not  enough?  If  it  is  not  sufficient 
in  the  liturgy  of  the  mass^  how  can  it  be 
sufficient  in  the  translation  of  the  Bible? 
Is  not  the  Bible  a  translation  of  the  ancient 
languages  ?  Now,,  if  any  one  asserts  that 
our  translation  of  the  liturgy  is  not  suffi- 
cient, then^to  be  consistent,  he  must  say 
the  same  of  the  Bible.  And,  if  we  must 
reject  the  one,,  he  must  throw  the  other 
overboard. 

*  P.  69,  on  the  Ncstoriani . 
t  Dr.  Heyliu's  History  of  the  RefonnatioD,  p. 
Its. 
±  Martin  Lather,  Apud  Ilospio.  anno,  IfiSS. 
$  Dr.  Manoing,  pp.  648-9. 
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Neither  can  it  be  suspected  that  it  is  in 
any  manner  necessary  that  the  sacrifice 
should  be  offered  in  a  language  under- 
stood by  the  people.    It  becomes  only  re- 
quisite that  they  should  completely  appre- 
i   hend  the  nature  of  the  action  performed^ 
and  unite  their  devotion  with  that  of  the 
priest.    This  they  are  enabled  to  do  by 
the  constant  instructions  given  by  their 
i   pastors,  by  the  nature  of  the  sacrifice  so 
repeatedly  explained,  by  the  translation  of 
the  liturgy  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  and 
by  prayers  corresponding  to  every  partoC 
the  great  action.    The  prayers  said  by  the 
priest  belong,  professionally  or  ministeri- 
ally, to  his  sacred  character  or  office,  and 
it  becomes  in  no  manner  necessary,  or  evei^ 
proper,  that  the  laity  should   recite  the 
same,  and,  consequently,  that  they  should 
understand  the  language  ia  which  they 
are  conveyed.   Had  the  faithful  Christians 
who  assist  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  at- 
tended the  crucifixion  of  their  Redeemer,, 
and  witnessed  his  pure  and  disinterested 
love  in  the  she<lding  of  his  blwod  for  all 
mankind,  it  would  have  been  wholly  un- 
necessary  to    have  understood   his  lan- 
guage, or  the  language  of  his  bloody  and 
unrelenting  foes.    And,  if  we  have  the 
same  sacred  tragedy  acted  repeatedly  on 
millions  of  altara  in  an  unbloody  manner, 
is  it  necessary  to  understand  the  language 
in  whiclL  the  offering  is  made  ?    Are  not 
our  minds  sufficiently  »ulightened  on  the 
subject  ?    Are  not  our  wills  animated  and 
inOamed  with  love  at  the  sight  of  lliat  real 
and  efficient  token  of  divine  benevolence? 
Do  not  our  hearts  glow  with  all  the  fire 
of  devotion  when  we  behold  the  Lord 
lying  as  a  victim  on  the  altar,  the  priest 
leaning  over  the  sacrifice,  and  the  people 
around  praying  in  silent  supplication? 
Do  we  Uien  think  of  the  language  in  which 
the  offering  is  made?    Do  we  not  rather 
leave  to  the  priest  the  care  of  reciting  his 
own  prayers,  and  performing  all  the  rites 
connected  with  his  office,  while,  with  the 
most  enraptured  devotion,  we  endeavor 
to  join  the  sacred  action  \  while  we  labor 
to  unite  our  mean  efforts  in  offering  our 
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best  adoration  to  God,  in  making^  a  just 
and  natural  return  for  all  his  favors,  in  ar- 
resting his  anf^er,  and  in  obtaining  his 
blessing?  All  this,  it  is  perfecily  clear, 
may  be  accomplished  without  understand- 
ing the  language  of  the  priest,  especially 
when  we  consider  the  perpetual  injunc- 
tions given  to  the  pastors  to  explain  the 
nature  of  the  sacrifice,  and  the  sublime 
end  for  which  it  is  offered. 

The  church  uses  one  language  that  her 
children  may  find  themselves  united,  by 
this  great  bond  of  communion,  at  the  holy 
altar  in  the  house  of  their  common  Father. 
If  our  church  was  limited  by  the  valley 
of  the  Mississippi,  or  by  the  shadow  of 
the  Cumberland  mountains ;  if  it  was 
conQned  to  Ilindostan  or  Pekin,  we  miijht 
adopt  the  dialects  of  theso  countries.  Hut 
as  the  church  is  situated  on  a  mountain, 
towards  which  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
turn  in  their  yearnings  after  truth  ;  as  she 
is  a  bright  beacon  beaming  down  on  lime 
the  light  of  eternity  ;  in  a  word,  as  she  is 
Catholic,  it  is  highly  proper  that  ht-r  li- 
turgy should  be  every  where  the  same. 
So  that  the  Catholiir  in  Ensrland,  as  in 
France,  in  China,  as  in  the  "  far  west," 
from  iho  Shanon  to  whore  the  Indus  rolls 
its  waters  ov<»r  sands  of  gold;  whether 
roaming  in  the  plains  of  Paraguay,  or 
worshipping  untjer  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's, 
may  offer  up  the  pure  oblation  in  one 
common  language,  in  those  glorious  tem- 
ples which  every  where  rise  "to  catch  the 
morning  sun,  and  rcliecl  his  evening 
rays."  It  is  the  language  of  councils,  tlie 
language  in  which  our  doctrines  are  de- 
fined, the  language  in  which  Home  speaks 
to  the  world.  When  we  meet,  we  have  a 
medium  by  which  we  can  comiiuinicate 
with  each  other,  thereby  adding  sironirth 
to  the  jewelled  lies  of  fraternal  cliarity. 
Thus  do  we  find  in  the  Latin  tongue  a 
bond  of  unity  and  chain  of  strength,  bind- 
ing, in  unyielding  firmness,  to  the  centre 
the  remotest  pan  of  the  fold,  like  the  key- 
Stone  that  crowns  the  arch. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the 
Bible,  to  see  whether  it  sanctions  or  con- 


demns our  discipline.  In  cTery  religion 
we  find  the  office  of  the  priest  distinct 
from  that  of  the  people.  Thus  we  read 
in  Leviticus,  '*  Let  no  man  be  in  the 
tabernacle,  when  the  high  priest  goeth 
into  the  sanctuary  to  pray  for  himself  aod 
his  house,  and  for  the  whole  congrega- 
tion of  Israel,  until  he  cometh  out"* 
Hence  we  find  it  recorded  in  St.  Luke, 
that  Zacharias,  "  according  lo  the  cus- 
tom of  the  priestly  office,  it  was  his  lot 
to  offer  incense,  going  into  the  temple  of 
the  Lord,  and  all  the  multitude  of  the 
people  was  praying  without,  at  the  hour 
of  incense."t  In  these  passages  we  find 
public  prayers  were  made  by  the  priest, 
for  the  people,  by  the  command  of  God 
himself.  They  assisted  without  the  taber- 
naele,  while  we  see  him  at  the  altar  of- 
I'ering  the  sacrifice.  We  are  also  certaio 
that  the  Jewish  people  lost  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Hebrew,  during  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity.  The  language,  on  their 
return,  was  the  Syriac.  Yet  all  iheir 
public  offices  were  taken  from  the  He- 
brew. Now  this  language  had  become 
unintelligible  to  the  people;  still  it  wa5 
approved  of  by  the  Saviour  and  his  apos- 
tles. For  he  never  raised  his  voice  to 
condemn  the  service  of  the  temple.  Thus 
we  have  Scripture  and  the  tacit  approval 
of  our  Saviour  lor  our  liturgy  .J 

But  does  not  St.  Paul  object  to  the  use 
of  the  Latin  tongue  in  the  public  service? 
Now  I  answer,  that  there  is  not  one  word 
in  that  whole  chapter  that  alludes  to  the 
public  liturgy,  which,  at  Corinth,  was 
and  still  is  performed  in  the  old  Greek. 
The  whole  scope  of  St.  Paul  is,  to  show 
the  inutility  of  supernatural  gifts,  if  not 
employed  unto  edification.  lie  does  not 
speak  a  single  word  about  a  public  litui^, 
or  set  form  of  prayers,  but  only  of  sudden 
extemporary  prayers,  which  even  lay 
persons  uttered  to  the  people  in  pub- 
lic assemblies.  Let  us  suppose  that,  as 
soon  as  a  clergyman  has  read  the  Gospel, 

•Lev.  xri,  17.  fLukci,  9, 10. 

X  1  Cor.  xiv,  2. 
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one  of  his  parishioners  will  arise,  and,  in 
the  most  impressive  manner,  harangue 
the  audience  in  some  foreign  language, 
perhaps  in  high  Dutch.  The  moment  he 
is  silent,  a  second  preacher  will  succeed 
in  Arabic;  and  ho  will  be  followed  by  a 
third,  in  (.'bincso,  prophesyincr,  who  will 
close  tho  service;  and  every  man  who  can 
persuade  hinisrlf  that  he  feels  the  im- 
pulse of  the  Iluly  Spirit,  will  claim  a 
right  to  irroan  out  the  yearnings  of  his 
soul  into  the  ears  of  his  bretlir«Mi.  This 
is  a  pielure  of  the  system  of  divine  ser- 
vice which  the  imprudence  of  the  con- 
verts compelled  the  apostle  to  sanction 
with  his  approiiation.  But  it  is  evident, 
that  both  his  approbation  and  his  censure 
were  confined  to  a  temporary  object, 
and  that,  at  the  cessation  of  miraculous 
gifts,  they  became  a  dead  hotter,  the 
mere  testimony  of  disorders  which  had 
once  existed,  and  were  never  likely  to  be 
revived." 

Such  are  someof  the  reasons  we  advance 
to  justify  the  wisdom  of  the  church  in  pre- 
serving the  Latin  languai;e  in  her  sublime 
liturgy.  It  is  admired  by  the  whole  world. 
No  human  g«'nius  can  hope  to  attain 
its  beauty  and  sublimity.  If  we  examine 
each  prayer  separately,  it  is  perfect;  per- 
fect in  construction,  perfect  in  thought, 
and  perfect  in  expression.  We  are  struck 
with  the  brevity  of  each,  with  the  sudden 
but  beautiful  transitions,  and  the  almost 
stanza-like  elfect  with  which  they  succeed 
each  other,  forming  a  lyrical  composition 
of  surpassing  beauty.  In  it  are  combined 
all  the  powerful  and  the  beautiful,  the 
deep  and  tho  sublime,  the  holy  and  the 
poetical,  which  minds  and  hearts  alone 
gifted  by  heaven,  with  little  less  than  in- 
spiration, could  mingle  together.  The 
spirit  of  celestial  harmony  pervades  its 
words,  combines  its  phrases,  and  weaves 
them  into  sentences  and  strains  of  marvel- 
lous art.  In  them  we  admire  a  rich  and 
mellow  tone,  an  almost  playful  variety, 
now  passing  from  the  grave  to  the  chccr- 

*Dr.  Lingard.' 


ful,  as  if  by  a  sudden  burst,  then  descend- 
ing gradually,  from  the  sublime  to  the 
familiar,  with  no  loss  of  dignity.  Every 
thing  is  heartfelt,  soul-deep ;  the  sob  of 
contrition,  the  De  Prfifvndis  of  the  spirit, 
comes  from  the  innermost  caverns  of  a 
hollow,  sorrow-worn  breast;  the  song  of 
thanksgiving,  its  Te  />m/i,  springs  blithe 
and  light  from  quivering  lips,  as  if  a  carol 
among  heavenly  choirs.  They  lack  the 
syinmetry  of  the  parterre;  there  seems  to 
have  been  no  line  and  compass  used  in 
lay  ini;tliem  out;  the  flowers  are  not  placed 
according  to  a  rigid  classification,  but  they 
have  the  grandeur  and  the  boldness,  and 
withal  the  freshness  of  a  landscape;  their 
very  irregularities  give  them  beauties, 
their  sudden  transitions  efl!*ect,  and  their 
col«)rs  are  blended  in  a  luxurious  richness 
with  which  no  modern  an  can  vie.  ''They 
partake  of  all  the  solenmity  and  all  the 
statelinoss  of  the  places  in  which  they 
were  first  recited ;  they  retain  the  echoes 
of  the  gloomy  catacombs,  they  still  re- 
sound with  the  jubilee  of  gilded  basilicas, 
they  keep  the  harmonious  reverberations 
of  lofty-grained  vaults.  The  church's 
sorrows  and  her  joys,  martyr's  oblation 
and  confessor's  thanksgiving,  anchorite's 
sighs,  and  virgin's  breathings  of  love — all 
are  registered  here.  He  that  would  muse 
over  a  skull,  hath  his  Dies  Inn;  she  that 
would  stand  at  the  foot  of  the  holy  rood, 
her  Stahat  Miter;  and  they  that  would 
adore  in  concert  before  the  altar,  their 
Lawla  Sion."* 

Nor  hath  the  church  at  any  time  lost 
her  power  of  prayer,  her  mastery  over  the 
harp  of  David ;  but  silent,  and  almost  un- 
strung, as  it  may  for  a  long  space  appear, 
she  hath  but  to  attune  it  when  she  lists^ 
and  strike  it,  and  bring  forth  tho  same 
sweet  soothing  notes  as  at  the  beginning. 
Kvery  new  service  or  prayer  which  she 
has  added  to  the  pontifical  or  ritual,  dis- 
solves into  the  mass  of  more  anci(>nt  com- 
positions, so  as  to  be  undistinguishable, 
and  blends  with  them, as  a  new  ingredient, 

*Dubiia  Review. 
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in  ^  the  sweet  confectioDS  of  the  apothe- 
cary/' equal  to  the  rest  in  savor  a»  in 
Ti'rtue. 

There  is  a  frag^nce,  a  true  incense  in 
those  ancient  prayers,  which  seems  to  rise 
from  the  lips,  to  wind  upwards  in  soft 


balmy  clouds,  upon  which  angels  may  ra- 
clinc,  and  look  down  upon  us  as  we  utter 
them.  They  seem  worthy  to  be  caught 
up  in  a  higher  sphere,  and  to  be  heaped 
upon  the  altar  above  at  which  an  angel 
ministers.  J.  M, 
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Hail  !  loveliest  fruit  of  a  most  lovely  tiee, 

In  all  Christ's  garden  bounds  there's  none  like  thee ; 

The  rose  of  burning  love  around  thee  blooms, 

And  the  pure  lily  yields  her  sweet  perfumes; 

Where'er  thy  beauteous  hue  beams  on  the  eye, 

Want,  ignorance,  and  vice,  take  wings  and  fly ; 

The  wearied  heart  may  look  on  thee,  and  feel 

That  thou  hast  wondrous  power  to  soothe  and  heal ; 

And  engela  hover  round,  and  see  thee  raise 

Man,  fallen  man,  to  them,  and  turn  to  praise, 

In  wonder,  awe,  and  love,  the  mighty  Lord,. 

Who  has  on  thee  such  benediction  poured. 

Beneath  thy  shelter  every  age  has  stood, 

£re  yet  the  Dove  blessed  Jordan's  sacred  flood ; 

For  him  who  stood  therein,  and  bowed  his  head. 

While  at  his  word  the  great  Precursor  shed 

Those  mystic  waters  o'er  his  brow  divine. 

And  Jiidah  knew  her  Saviour  at  the  sign. 

Aye !  for  the  Baptist  once  had  tasted  thee, 

And  wiUi  the  taste  enamored,  could  not  see 

In  aught  else  beauty  e'er  surpassing  thine. 

With  whom  sweet  peace  abides  and  graces  twine  ! 

And  Egypt  knew  thee  as  faith's  earliest  bom. 

Who  blossomed  'mid  her  fresh  and  dewy  mom. 

And  through  the  hours  (like  centuries)  rolled  away. 

Still  hast  thou  flourished,  and  the  burning  day, 

The  twilight,  or  the  darkness  have  no  sway 

O'er  thy  eternal  bloom,  for  thou  wast  planted 

'Mid  the  world's  desert  garden,  evil  haunted. 

By  him  who  gave  thee  increase,  and  who  said : 

Thou  should'st  restore  the  spiritually  dead ; 

Around  thee  soon  flowers  clustered  in  their  rank9> 

And  order,  spread  abroad,  and  hourly  thanks 

Hose  from  the  exiles  who,  beneath  thy  shade. 

Bowed  dovm  and  blessed  thee,  that  thou  wast  made 

A  refuge  for  the  longing  souls  who  sought. 

With  yearning  love,  their  God>  and  thence,  save  hira,  knew  nought. 

y. 


OUR    MARTYRS,  No.    I. 

LUIS  CANCER  DE  BARBASTRO,  AND  DIEGO    DE  TOLOSA,  O.  8.  D.,  1549/ 


FEW  years  only  had 
'  elapsed,  after  the  discover 
ry  of  America,  when  the 
Europeans  first  entered  the 
present  territories  of  the 
United  States,  and  fore- 
most among  them  were  priests,  seeking 
to  gain  souls  to  Christ.  Of  these  many 
received  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  many 
were  tortured,  and  many  fell  victims  to 
the  missionary  toils,  and  exposure  to  the 
northern  cold,  and  southern  heat.  To  a 
Catholic,  the  narrative  of  their  actions  is 
tcarcely  accessible;  the  general  histories 
give  but  a  little  space  to  them,  and  a  few 
lives  in  Sparks'  Biography,  seem  to  be  all 
the  individual  histories. 

These  writers  are  not  Catholics,  and, 
could  they  fling  aside  every  prejudice  of 
education,  still  it  is  not  for  them  to  de- 
scribe the  actions  of  our  martyrs  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  reach  the  higher  feelings 
of  a  Catholic.  What  they  themselves 
possess  not,  they  can  not  elicit.  Is  it  not 
80  in  painting  1  Can  we  not  look,  all  un- 
moved, on  a  crucifixion  painted  by  a  Pro- 
testant, marvellous  though  it  be  for  its 
anatomical  accuracy,  its  skill  in  coloring? 
It  is  but  a  fine  picture,  while  the  ruder 
*  tablet  of  a  Catholic  artist  seems  to  portray 
alike  the  soul  and  the  body,  and  fills  our 
hearts  with  penance,  hope,  and  love. 
These  sketches  will  be  given  in  this  trust, 
that  the  unity  of  thought  in  the  martyr, 
and  in  the  reader  and  writer,  will  cover 
the  faults  of  the  latter  in  this  almost  un- 
touched field. 

*Aathoritici — The  Inca,  book  6,  Ensayo 
CroDO.,  p.  25,  Gomara  in  Uarcia,  e.  xU.  Her- 
rera,  dec.  8,  book  T,  p.   1122. 


The  first  who  laid  down  their  lives  on 
the  mission  seem  to  have  been  the  two 
fathers.  Cancer  and  Tolosa. 

Luis  Cancer  de  Barbastro  was  a  na- 
1  tive  of  Zaraguza,  and  a  Dominican,  and 
had  acquired  the  reputation  of  an  apos- 
tolical man,  and  an  eminent  preacher. 
This  is  all  the  chronicles  of  Florida  tell 
us  of  his  early  life.  He  was  of  ihe  order 
of  St  Dominic,  and  what  order  more 
worthy  to  commence  the  labor  of  evan- 
gelizing the  Indians  and  dying  for  them, 
than  that  whose  name  stands  alone  in  its 
pre-eminence  as  ihe  friend,  the  advocate 
of  the  red  man ;  that  order  which  enrols 
in  its  list  of  members  Victoria,  Soto, 
Julian,  and  Batanzos,  those  earnest  de- 
nouncers of  the  cruelty  of  their  country- 
men, those  able  demanders  of  the  rights 
of  the  Indians,  and,  above  all,  Las  Casas, 
styled  by  Charles  V,  protector  general  of 
the  Indians,  a  name  which  time  but  con- 
secrates.' 

The  order  of  St.  Dominic  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  Indian,  and,  as  their  country- 
men had  inflicted  cruelties  and  death  on 
the  Americans,  they  were  impelled  to 
ofler  themselves  as  an  atonement,  to  the 
savage  tribes,  willing  to  undergo  all  tor- 
ments, death  itself  at  their  hands  for 
Christ's  sake,  to  bring  them  within  his 
fold,  and  to  avert,  by  the  oflering  of  their 
lives,  the  judgments  of  Heaven  on  their 
countrymen. 

They  triumphed  ;  the  Spaniard  ceased, 
and  took  the  Indian  by  t^e  hand,  a  brother. 
In  the  Spanish  republics  the  Indians  and 
their  descendants  form  the  great  mass  of 
the  people,  and  enjoy  all  the  rights  of 
their  fellow  citizens.  And  in  Spanish 
America  only.     Spain  found  many  to 
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follow  her  in  guilt,  but  none  in  penance 
and  works  worthy  of  penance.* 

Father  Cancer  was  at  first  stationed  at 
Vera  Paz,  and  left  that  city  for  Mexico 
with  Father  Thomas  de  Cassillas,  the 
provincial. 

Here  his  attention  was  first  aUracted  to 
the  Florida  mission,  and  on  hearing  of 
the  fierceness  of  the  tribes  and  the  beauty 
of  the  country,  grieved  that  the  Gospel 
was  not  preached  to  them  as  to  other 
Indian  tribes ;  and,  seeing  that  their  fierce- 
ness was  attributable  in  a  great  measure 
to  the  cruelly  of  Iiis  countrymen,  upbraid- 
ed them  for  justifying  it  on  the  ground  of 
ihe  vices  or  paganism  of  the  natives,  and 
determined  to  attempt  their  conversion 
and  civilization,  with  the  arms  which  the 
holy  founder  of  liis  order  used,  "no  other 
arms  than  patience,  prayer  and  instruc- 
tion." He  communicated  his  desire  to 
Father  Gregory  de  Betela,  who  had  be- 
fore proposed  to  enter  Florida,  by  land, 
with  Father  John  Garcia.  He  was  re- 
joiced to  find  so  zealous  a  companion  as 
Cancer,  and  as  he  was  convinced  of  the 
docility  of  the  natives,  from  the  conduct 
of  some  who  had  followed  Alvar  Nunez, 
Cabeza  de  Vaca,  ihey  resolved  to  attempt 
it.  Consulting  soiue  grave  religious  of 
their  order,  ii  was  agreed  that  Father 
Cancer  should,  with  the  permission  of 
his  superiors,  repair  to  Spain  to  get  the  \ 
assistance  tliey  needed,  lest  their  plan 
might  fail  through  the  negligence  of  pet- 
ty officials  in  America.  He  sailed  from 
San  Juan  de  Ulloa,  early  in  15-17,  in  com- 
pany with  Las  Casas,  then  bishop  ol' 
Chiapa,  and  two  other  Dominicans. 

After  a  pleasant  voyage,  they  reached 
Seville,  and  repaired  to  the  court  at  Val- 
ladolid.  Las  Casas,  to  whom  Father 
Cancer  had  communicated  his  design, 
and  with  whom  he  had  spent  much  lime 

*  It  was  in  Krateful  remembrance  of  the  labor f 
of  the  Dominicans,  for  their  ancestors,  that  the 
Mexican  neoplc  invited  the  relirious  of  that 
order  to  their  shores,  when  the  infidel  govern- 
ment of  Spain  drove  them  from  their  monaste- 
ries. They  came  over  at  the  public  expeuKC,  in 
the  vessels  of  the  republic,  and  now  conduct  the 
mlMiooa  of  California. 


in  arranging  the  method  of  his  mission, 
aided  him  also  in  the  means  of  for  warding 
it.  When  Father  Cancer  laid  his  plan 
before  Prince  Philip,  and  the  council  of 
the  Indies,  Las  Casas  so  strongly  advo- 
cated it  that  the  king  granted  his  request, 
directing  the  hoard  of  trade  at  Seville,  or 
at  the  option  of  Father  Cancer,  any  Tice- 
roy  in  America,  to  furnish  him,  and  the 
religious  who  might  accompany  him, 
with  all  things  necessary.  Father  Cancer 
determined  to  procure  them  from  the 
zealous  viceroy  of  New  Spain,  Don  An- 
tonio de  Mendoza.  He  immediately  took 
a  last  farewell  of  his  native  land,  bearing 
also  a  royal  decree  dated  December  28> 
1547,  commanding  that  all  natives  of 
Florida,  taken  by  De  Soto,  and  held  as 
slaves  in  Chiapa  and  Guatemala,  shouki 
be  freed,  and  restored  to  their  native 
country. 

He  soon  reached  Mexico,  where  he 
was  joyfully  received  by  Father  de  Beleta. 
They  at  once  set  about  their  preparations, 
meeting  every  encouragement  and  aid 
from  Mendoza,  and  associating  with  them 
Fathers  Diego  de  Tolosa,  and  John 
Garcia,  soon  set  sail  from  Vera  Cruz,  in 
a  vessel  of  peace,  without  arms  of  any 
description.  The  royal  decree  they  were 
unable  to  enforce  ;  many  had  been  freed, 
and  were  mixed  in  the  Mexican  tribes; 
some  were  found,  but  none  willing  to  go 
to  Florida.  Stopping  at  Havana,  they 
found  a  Christian  woman  named  Magda- 
len, a  native  of  that  country,  whom  they 
took  as  an  interpreter.  They  reached  the 
coast  of  Florida  on  Ascension  day,  and 
on  the  next  day  sent  a  boat  to  reconnoitre. 
Father  Gregory  wished  to  land,  but  the 
captain  would  not  permit  him^  his  desti- 
nation was  the  Bay  of  Espiritu  Santo, 
and  he  wasted  some  days  in  search  of  iL 
The  fathers  determined  to  land,  to  pro- 
ceed on  the  mission  to  which  they  had 
devoted  themselves ;  accordingly  Father 
Diego  de  Tolosa  went  on  shore,  and  being 
at  once  surrounded  by  Indians,  was  fol- 
lowed by  Cancer,  Magdalen,  and  one  of 
the  crew,  Fuentes,  the  rest  defining  as 
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they  had  to  go  unarmed,  such  being  the 
plan  of  the  expedition.  A  few  presents 
gained  the  good  will  of  the  natives^  when 
the  Spaniards  knelt,  and  reciting  a  litany, 
recommended  their  enterprise  to  God. 
They  then  explained  to  the  Indians,  some 
of  whom  also  had  knelt,  the  object  of 
their  coming.  The  mate  who  command- 
ed the  lioat,  having  ascertained  that  Es- 
piritu  Santo  Bay  was  but  a  day  and  a 
half's  journey  distant,  insisted  on  return- 
ing  to  the  vessel.  As  little  time  was  left 
for  deliberation,  it  was  resolved  to  com- 
mence the  mission  here,  on  account  of 
the  mildness  of  the  people,  and  Father 
Tolosa,  with  Magdalen,  and  Fuentes, 
remained  on  shore  for  that  purpose ;  "  in 
much  peace,  and  with  a  great  desire  to 
serve  God."  The  vessel  did  not  reach 
land  in  the  bay  till  Corpus  Christi,  on 
which  day  mass  was  said  on  shore,  and 
soon  after  a  Spaniard,  who  had  belonged 
to  De  Soto's  expedition,  came  out  in  a 
canoe ;  he  had  almost  forgotten  his  native 
language,  but  he  told  them  that  Father 
Tolosa  and  Fuentes  had  been  put  to  death 
immediately  after  the  departure  of  the 
boau  This  they  could  not  credit,  as  the 
people  seemed  so  peaceful,  and  as  the 
natives  of  the  bay,  with  whom  they  had 
commeoced  a  trade,  had  just  promised  to 
bring  them  and  Magdalen  to  the  ship. 
So  fully  confident  in  the  good  faith  of 
the  natives  was  Father  Cancer  that  he 
WfeD^on  shore,  was  well  treated,  but  ad- 
vised to  return  to  the  ship,  by  the  Indians 
who  renewed  their  promise.  He  did  so, 
determining  to  land  next  day  and  com- 
mence his  missionary  labors,  as  the 
sailors  were  clamorous  for  a  return  to 
Mexico,  and  the  mission  must  Ixi  attempt- 
ed^or  totally  abandoned.  II is  disbelief  of 
the  soldier's  story  was  strengthened  by  the 
conduct  of  an  Indian,  who  came  out  and 
solicited  a  cross,  which  he  received  and 


kissed  with  apparent  reverence ;  and  on 
reaching  the  land,  handed  it  to  a  woman 
to  kiss,  whom  those  in  the  vessel  now 
recognised  as  Magdalen,  not  having  dis- 
tinguished her  before,  as  she  was  without 
the  clothes  she  wore  when  she  left  them. 
She  told  them,  when  they  asked  for  her 
companions,  that  they  were  in  the  hut  of 
the  cacique,  deceiving  them,  no  doubt, 
through  fear  of  her  countrymen. 

On  the  next  day,  June  25lh,  1549, 
Father  Cancer  took  leave  of  his  brethren, 
who  endeavored  to  dissuade  him,  by 
showing  him  the  danger ;  his  only  reply 
was,  *'  this  work  is  not  to  be  accomplished 
without  blood."  A  storm  which  sudden- 
ly arose  drove  the  boat  back  to  the  ship, 
and  he  was  again  entreated  to  remain. 
But  his  resolution  was  taken,  and  with 
some  presents  for  the  natives  he  sprang 
into  the  boat;  after  he  left  the  boat  he 
found  he  had  left  his  cross  in  it,  and 
called  to  them  to  return,  but  they  would 
not.  He  then  proceeded  up  the  hill,  and 
in  a  few  moments  was  surrounded  by 
the  Indians,  who  took  off  his  hat,  and 
with  loud  cries  rushed  on  him,  and  hav- 
ing scalped  him,  killed  him  with  many 
blows. 

The  scalps  of  the  fathers  and  of  Fuentes 
were  hung  up  in  the  temple  of  the  sun, 
and  it  was  said  that  their  bodies  were  eaten. 

Thus  fell  these  two  followers  of  St. 
Dominic,  the  protomartyrs  of  the  church 
in  the  United  States,  actuated  by  a  zeal- 
ous desire  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  bar- 
barous tribes,  which  no  fear  could  over- 
come.* 


*The  names  of  the  martyrs  are  differently 
written.  Garciluio  and  Hcrn*ra  hare  Cancer, 
Goniara  Cancel  de  Halvastro ;  Bancroft  calls  him 
CanccUo,  and  Father  Lacordaire,  Canci'ri.  Tolosa 
is  alM)  written  Penalosa.  It  is  jirohable  that 
To<iron*8  Grande*  Iloromes  de  L'Ordrc  de  St. 
Dominique,  contains  a  fuller  account  of  Father 
Cancer. 


TO-MORRO  W. 

BT  LOXOFKLLOW. 

(From  the  Spanish  of  Lope  De  Veg«i.) 

Lord,  what  am  I,  that,  with  unceasing  care. 

Thou  didst  seek  after  me  ? — that  thou  didst  wait^ 

Wet  with  unhealthy  dews,  before  my  gate. 

And  pass  the  gloomy  nights  of  winter  there  ? 

O  strange  delusion  ! — that  I  did  not  greet 

Thy  blest  approach  ;  and  O,  to  heaven  how  lost, 

If  my  in^atitude's  unkindly  frost 

Has  chilled  the  bleeding  wounds  upon  thy  feet. 

How  oft  my  guardian  angel  gently  cried, 

Soul,  from  thy  casement  look,  and  thou  shalt  see 

How  he  persists  to  knock  and  wait  for  thee ! 

And,  O  !  how  often  to  that  voice  of  sorrow, 

To-morrow  we  will  open,  I  replied. 

And  when  the  morrow  came,  I  answered  still.  To-morrow ! 


NEWMAN'S  ESSAY  ON  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  CHRISTIAN 

DOCTRINE. 
Dear  Sir: 


t^rx^L^       O  U  were  good  enough  to 
'v!^?^^fi&K  give  place,  in  your  num- 
ber of  May  last,  to   an 
;  article,    "  The    Tracta- 

RIAN      MOVEMEXT,"      Col- 

j  laterally  in  review  of  Mr. 
Newmau^s  Essay  on  the 
Development  of  Christian  Doctrine.  In 
that  paper  no  question  was  raised,  or 
mooted,  as  to  the  theory  being  correct, 
that  is.  Catholic,  for  the  reason  that  I  ap- 
prehended the  most  able  and  intelligent 
divines,  whose  opinions  in  themselves 
carry  the  weight  of  authority,  had  ap- 
proved of  the  view,  as  advocated  by  the 
essay,  in  every  material  point.  Thus  I 
had  read  the  comments  from  abroad, 
and  at  home.  A  few  were,  indeed,  in- 
clined to  question  and  doubt,  but  the  very 
partial  dissent  was  confined  to  the  private 
expression  of  opinion,  until  the  appear- 


ance of  Crownson's  Review  for  July 
inst.  An  article  in  that  number,  entitled 
"Newman's  Development  of  Chrisiiso 
Doctrine/*  not  only  treats  the  "Essay'* 
in  an  invidious  spirit  of  faint  praise,  bot 
even  administers  to  the  essayist,  in  a 
dogmatical  tone  and  manner,  no  gentle 
rebuke.  I  would  offer  a  few  commenis 
upon  that  critique,  as  I  can  not  but  deem 
it  essentially  unjust,  although  willing  to 
admit  the  writer  quite  sincere  in  his  very 
peculiar  view.  If  right,  he  certainly  en- 
joys the  felicity  of  having  seen  farther  into 
the  meaning  of  the  essayist  than  most 
readers  and  writers  who  preceded  him  on 
the  subject.  The  animus  of  the  article 
can  not,  certainly,  be  called  commenda- 
ble. Before  any  effort  is  made  to  examine 
the  theory,  the  essayist  is  prejudged  in 
a  series  of  comments,  based  upon  views 
and  erroneous  statements  of  fact,  drawn 
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aliunde,  calculated  to  prejudice  the  reader 
and  convey  extraneous  and  unfavorable 
impressions^  although  I  am  willing  to 
presume  quite  unintentionally. 

Justice  required,  certainly,  that  weight 
should  be  given  to  the  starling  principle 
and  definitions,  as  well  as  the  conclusions 
and  applications,  of  a  work  under  criti- 
cal review.    The  writer,  in   the  present 
case,  more  than  reverses  the  process ;  he 
reviews  the  conclusions  first,  in  his  own 
way,  but  leaves  Mr.  Newman's  prepara- 
tory explanations   to  take  care  of  them- 
selves.   There  is  no  assistance  given  to 
the  reader  in   analysing  them.    He  goes 
too   far  in  saying,  *' the  theory  and  the 
conclusions   are   necessarily,  or  at  least 
legitimately   connected."    A   connection 
we  admit,  but   not  to   authorise   almost 
exclusive  attention  to  the  applications,  to 
the  neglect  of  all  else.     We  do  not  mean 
to  imply  that  justice  is  done  even  to  the 
conclusions  or  applications  of  the  essay. 
In  the  second  paragraph  of  the  article  the 
review  says :  "  We  felt,  on  reading  the 
famous  Tract  9<.),  that  the  man  who  could 
write  such  a  tract,  would  never  want  in- 
genious reasons  to  justify  to  himself  any 
course  he  might  choose  to  adopt."    Sub- 
sequent remarks,  in  connection,  do  not 
deprive  this  accusation  of  its  sting.    If 
we  are  to  believe  the  inference,  obviously   I 
to  be  drawn,  Mr.  Newman  was  a  man  of  ' 
truth  only  after  he  had  become  a  Catholic. 
I  take  a  higher  view  of  the  steps  which 
led  to  that  eminent  conversion.    One  who 
has  given  more  than  a  passing  attention 
to  Tract  90,  need  not  be  told  of  the  grounds 
which   amply  account  for  the  apparent 
disingenuousness  of  the  interpretation  put 
upon  the  "  thirty  nine  articles  of  religion" 
in  that  tract.     The  Tractarian    writers 
justly  maintained  that  they  had  "no  dur 
ties  towards  the  framcrs  of  the  articles  J  ^ 
The  scope  and  bearing  of  Tract  90  then 
is  to  discover  the  meaning  or  meanings, 
for  combinations  of  words  convey  differ- 
ent meanings  to  diflerent  minds,  which, 
in  honesty,  and  according  to  the  usages 
of  language^  might  be  placed  upon  cer- 
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tain  formulas  of  expression.    The  "arti- 
cles," certainly,  are  not  couched  in  very 
accurate  or    definite    language,  but,   as 
history  assures  us,  abound  with  intended 
ambiguities.    The  reviewer  speaks  of  the 
essay   *'as   the  production  of  a  strong, 
active,  acute,  and  cultivated  mind,  en- 
riched with  various  but  not  always  well 
disfesled  erudition.    The  Italics  are  mine. 
A  new  criticism  surely  upon  the  essay, 
not  manifesting  the  greatest  power   of 
comparison.    It  may   be   esteemed,   per- 
haps after  all,  but  a  question  of  taste.     It 
seems  to  me,  and  I  am  certainly  not  alone 
in  the  conviction  in  opposition  to  the  re- 
viewer, that  many,  not  merely  the  "en- 
lightened and    philosophic    few,"    may 
read  the   Essay   with   profit,  and   great 
profit.     I  am  astonished  that  he  should 
confine   the  power  to  appreciate  it  to  a 
few   "fond  of  psychological  researches, 
and  of  tracing  the  operations  of  sectarian 
or  individual  idiosyncrasies."     It  seems 
the  view  of  one  who    habitually  either 
under  or  over  appreciates.     1  can   have 
little   doubt   that   the  essayist  is  yet   of 
opinion    that    his    theory   is   "perfectly 
compatible  with  Catholic   authority  and 
infallibility;"   that  is,  the  theory   fairly 
understood  and  as  intended  by  the  author. 
The  following,  from  the  article,  is  un- 
just, to  say  liip  least,  under  the  well  known 
circumstances  of  the  publication  :  "And 
so   little  suspicious  was  he  of  the   un- 
soundness of  his  work,  so  orthodox  does 
he  hold  it,  that  he  dors  not  scruple,  even 
after  his  conversion,  to  publish  it  to  the 
world."    Thus,  it  seems,  Mr.  Newman's 
conversion,  which  we   have  innocently 
deemed  honorable  and  sincere,  according 
to  the  reviewer,  is  no  true  conversion,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  he,  Mr.  Newman, 
did  not  scruple,  even  after  he  professed 
himself  a  Catholic,  to  publish  to  the  world 
his  vnsmmd  and  heterodox  work.      Mr. 
Newman  is  then  at  present  unsound,  and 
no  true  Catholic,  as  he  has  not  repudiated 
his  "  Essay !"    Can  the  reviewer  escape 
his  own  conclusion  1    But  how  far  is  it 
consistent  with  his  remark  on  the  very 
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next  page  ?  **  In  refusiDg  to  accept  it  as 
Catholic,  we  imply  no  distrust  of  the  «m- 
cerily  of  his  cmwtndon,  or  of  his  present 
orthodoxy.*'  My  own  italics  again.  The 
critic  is,  evidently,  more  doi^iiiatical  than 
accurate.  lie  speaks,  in  another  place,  of 
the  "  apparent  favor  with  which  his  essay 
has  been  received  by  the  Catholic  press  in 
England."  That  **  favor,"  to  others,  has 
heen  more  a  reality  than  an  appearance. 
The  reviewer,  in  another  place,  re- 
marks :  *'  We  embraced,  and  for  years 
publicly  advocated,  a  theory  substantially 
identical  with  his  own."  This  seems  in- 
tended as  a  salvo,  to  take  from  the  harsh- 
ness of  the  critique,  and  place  Mr.  New- 
man in  the  same  category  with  himself. 
But  it  will  not  do.  The  theory,  *'for 
years  publicly  advocated,"  may  have  been 
"  essentially  Anticatholic  and  Protestant," 
but  I  must  claim  for  the  Oxford  divine  a 
milder  judgment,  even  from  one  who  mis- 
understands so  manifestly.  I  venture  to 
assert  that  Mr.  Newman's  theory  is  not 
essentially  Anticatholic  and  Protestant ;" 
that  it  is  not  **  utterly  repugnant  to  her 
;the  church's)  claims  to  Ije  the  authorita- 
tive and  infallible  church  of  God."  That  is 
his  true  theory,  not  as  the  reviewer  would 
iiave  it.  To  show  the  animus  of  the  arti- 
cle, I  have  presented  the  preceding  running 
v'ommentary  on  a  few  of  its  introductory 
statements,  and  intend  them  in  all  kind- 
ness. In  the  same  spirit,  I  proceed  briefly 
to  designate  the  fallacy  into  which  there- 
viewer  has  fallen,  and  upon  which,  as 
upon  a  sandy  foundation,  his  elaborate 
structure  has  been  erected.  I  would 
hazard  the  observation,  that  much  in  the 
article  may  be  accounted  for  upon  the  hy- 
pothesis that  the  writer  is  perhaps  rather 
inclined  to  assimilate  the  inquiries  of  all, 
finding  their  way  into  the  bosom  of  faith, 
to  his  former  wanderings  with  the  same 
intent.  His  was  a  peculiar  case,  although 
honorable  in  all  respects  to  his  heart,  in- 
tellect, and  conscientious  conviction  of 
duty,  but  yet  rather  the  exception  than 
the  rule.  All  others  should  not  be  judged 
by  the  same  standard. 


The  fallacy  of  the  review,  then,  con- 
sists in  the  undue  assumption  of  a  pre- 
miss, from  which  the  writer  deduces  a 
conclusion,  certainly  not  favorable  to  the 
theory  of  the  essay  as  orthodox,  and  there- 
fore Catholic.  That  result  may,  or  may 
not,  follow  from  his  premises ;  with  that 
I  have  little  to  do.  I  shall  liave  accom- 
plished my  whole  purpose  by  showinj? 
that  an  undue  assumption  has  been  made, 
and  that,  therefore,  the  elaborate  argu- 
ment built  upon  it  is  entirely  iDConclusiTe, 
and  without  force.  The  undue  assump- 
tion doei)  not  imbody  the  theory  of  the 
essay,  by  any  means ;  1  can  not  take  it 
upon  me  to  say,  how  far  it  conveys  ike 
theory  of  the  reviewer  himself,  which  he 
"embraced,  and  for  years  publicly  advo- 
cated." What  then  is  the  theory  of  Mr. 
Newman,  and  where  has  the  reviewer 
failed  in  representing  it  truly  ?  He  re- 
quires the  reader  to  rely  too  much  od 
**  his  judgment  and  fidelity,  in  represcDl- 
ing  iu"  The  extracts  he  presents  are 
very  partial,  and  not  calculated  at  all  to 
convey  the  gist  of  the  essay.  From  them 
he  concludes,  however — **  They  prove 
clearly  that  Mr.  Newman  docs  not  mean 
simply  that  tiiere  has  been  a  growth  in 
theological  science,  a  variation  or  expan- 
sion of  outward  discipline,  but  that  there 
have  been  in  the  teachings  of  the  church 
herself,  real  variations  of  doctrine,  an  in- 
crease and  expansion  of  the  Christian 
creed."  He  further  asserts  :  "  Mr.  New- 
man proceeds  on  the  assumption  thai 
there  have  been  real  variations  of  Chris- 
tian Doctrine ;"  that  "  the  revelation  com- 
mitted to  the  chaise  of  the  church  wa» 
not  a  distinct,  formal  revelation,  but  a 
vague,  loose, obscure  revelation,  which  she 
at  first  only  imperfectly  apprehended;'' 
and  that  there  have  been  important  varia- 
tions, not  only  in  discipline,  but  also  in 
doctrine."  Also,  that  the  essayist  im- 
plies, in  the  illustration  of  the  third  test  of 
a  true  development,  "  that  the  devek>ped 
idea  contains  what  was  not  in  the  idea  as 
originally  given."  The  reviewer  sums 
up  hi»  version  of  Mr.  Newman's  theory 
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&s  follows :  '^  The  church  had  a  Yague» 
yet  intense,  feeling  of  the  truth,  but  had 
not  digested  it  into  formal  propositions  or 
definite  articles.  She  had  a  blind  instinct, 
which,  under  secret  supernatural  guid- 
ance, enabled  her  to  avoid  errors,  and  to 
pursue  the  regular  course  of  development. 
She  had  a  secret  feeling  of  the  truth,  as 
one  may  say,  a  natural  taste  for  it,  and  a 
distaste  for  error ;  yet  not  that  clear  and 
distinct  understanding  which  would  have 
enabled  her  at  any  moment,  on  any  given 
point,  to  define  her  faith.  She  only  knew 
enough  of  truth  to  preserve  the  original 
idea,  and  to  elaborate  from  her  intense 
feelings,  slowly  and  painfully,  as  time 
went  on,  now  one  dogma,  and  now 
another.  What  in  our  age  is  feeling,  in 
a  succeeding  age  becomes  opinion,  and 
an  article  of  faith  in  a  still  later  age." 
Are  these  extracts  a  fair  statement  of  the 
theory  of  the  essay?  I  apprehend  not. 
The  writer,  unintentionally  perhaps,  com- 
mits great  injustice ;  he  seems  so  dazzled 
by  the  mania  for  metaphysical  distinc- 
tions, that  he  infers  more  than  the  mean- 
ing, and  puts  sentiments  and  opinions  in 
the  mouth  of  the  essayist,  which  are  not 
even  suggested  throughout  his  elaborate 
work. 

It  is  not  the  scope  of  tlie  theory  to 
"develop  Protestantism  into  Catholicity," 
"the  poisonous  sumach  into  the  cedar 
of  Lebanon,"  according  to  the  reviewer, 
but,  in  the  words  of  llie  essay  itself,  it  is 
directed  towards  a  solution  of  the  diiiiculty 
"which  lies  in  the  way  of  using  the  tes- 
timony of  our  most  natural  informant, 
concerning  the  doctrine  and  worship  of 
Christianity,  viz  :  the  history  of  eighteen 
hundred  years."  That  "  diiiiculty,"  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Newman,  appertains  to  the 
historical  inquiry,  apart  from  the  inspired 
testimony  of  an  infallible  guide,  and  is 
specially  intended  as  applicable  to  those 
laboring  in  doubt  of  authority.  Mr.  New- 
man clearly  and  elaborately  distinguishes 
the  sense  in  which  the  term  "  development" 
is  employed  by  him.  This  the  reviewer 
lost  sight  of.    I  present  here  a  few  brief 


quotations  from  the  essay,  with  com- 
ments, to  illustrate  the  true  meaning,  and 
the  bearing  of  the  theory.  By  "devel- 
opment," is  understood  a  "process  of 
thought,"  by  which  a  "  habitual  judg- 
ment," or  idea,  grows,  "  without  losing 
its  substantial  unity  and  its  identity." 
The  essay  presents  a  concise  analysis,  in 
section  second,  to  prevent  "confusion" 
and  "  exposure  to  criticism,"  of  the  pro- 
cesses of  thought  and  variuus  mental  ex- 
ercises, which  come  under  the  notice  of 
development  as  defined.  According  tc> 
that  analysis,  by  "  metaphysical  develop- 
ments," are  meant  such  as  are  a  mere 
analysis  of  the  idea  contemplated,  and 
terminate  in  its  exact  and  complete  de- 
lineation !  Again,  "  Particular  proposi- 
tions, then,  which  are  used  to  express 
portions  of  the  great  idea  vouchsafed  Ui 
us,  can  never  really  be  compounded  w^ith 
the  idea  itself,  which  all  such  propositions 
taken  together  can  but  reach,  and  can  not 
exceed."  The  word  development,  is  also 
used,  simply,  in  the  sense  of  cxhibUion. 
It  signifies  as  well  the  process,  as  the 
result.  So  nmch  for  the  term ;  now  for 
the  process,  or  theory.  Let  some  one 
great  living  idea,  or  "  enunciation,"  about 
duty,  or  religion  for  example,  whether 
true  or  false,  draw  attention,  "  It  is,"  we 
quote  from  the  essay,  "  not  only  passively 
admitted  in  this  or  that  form,  into  the 
view^s  of  men,  but  it  becomes  a  living 
principle  within  them,  leading  them  to  au 
ever-new  contemplation  of  itself^  an  act- 
ing upon  it,  and  a  propagation  of  it." 
"  Thus,  in  time,  it  has  grown  into  an  ethi- 
cal code,  or  into  a  system  of  government,, 
or  into  a  theology,  or  into  a  ritual,  accord- 
ing to  its  capabilities ;  and  this  system,, 
or  body  of  thought,  theoretical  and  practi- 
cal, thus  laboriously  gained,  will,  after 
all,  be  only  the  adequate  representation  of 
the  original  idea,  being  nothing  else  than 
what  that  very  idea  meant  from  the  first — 
its  exact  image  as  seen  in  a  combination  of 
the  most  diversified  aspects,  with  the  sug^ 
gestions  and  corrections  of  many  minds> 
and  the  illustration  of  many  trials." 
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^'This  process  is  called  the  develop- 
ment of  an  idea^  being  the  germination, 
growth  J  and  perfection  of  some  living, 
that  is,  influential  truth,  or  apparent 
truth,  in  the  minds  of  men  during  a  suffi- 
cient period."  ....  ^*  Its  development, 
then,  is  not  like  a  mathematical  theorem 
worked  out  on  paper,  in  which  each  suc- 
cessive advance  is  a  pure  evolution  from 
a  foregoing,  but  it  is  carried  on  through 
individuals  and  bodies  of  men ;  it  employs 
their  minds  as  instruments,  and  depends 
upon  them  while  it  uses  them."  .... 
"  It  grows  when  it  incorporates ;  and  its 
purity  consists,  not  in  isolation,  but  in  its 
continuity  and  sovereignty.^' ....  More- 
over, an  idea  not  only  modiQcs,  but,  as 
has  been  implied,  is  modified,  or  at  least 
influenced  by  the  state  of  things  in  which 
it  is  carried  out,  and  depends  in  various 
ways  on  the  circumstances  around  it." 
....  ''In  time  it  enters  upon  strange 
territory ;  points  of  controversy  alter  their 
bearing ;  parties  rise  and  fall  about ;  dan- 
gers and  hopes  appear  in  new  relations, 
and  old  principles  reappear  under  new 
forms ;  it  changes  with  them  in  order  to 
remain  the  same." 

The  extracts  given,  I  think,  present 
more  accurately  and  clearly  the  outlines 
ol'  Mr.  Newman's  theory  of  development, 
including  both  process  and  result,  than 
those  which  tlie  reviewer  quotes  in  main- 
tenance of  his  Tnew.  It  would  Ih;  dithcult 
to  find  in  them  the  '*  increase,"  "  expan- 
sion," "growth,"  "variation,"  at  the 
hazard,  neglect,  and  sacrifice  of  identity 
and  substantial  unity,  which  the  reviewer 
finds  the  essay  to  inculcate.  In  the  ap- 
plication of  his  theory  to  the  church,  the 
author  remarks  :  "  A  development,  to  be 
faithful,  must  retain  both  the  doctrine  and 
principle  with  which  it  started."  Again, 
"  Creeds  and  dogmas  live  in  the  one  idea, 
which  they  are  designed  to  express,  and 
which  alone  is  substantive,"  &c.  "  And 
thus  the  Catholic  dogmas  are,  after  all, 
but  symbols  of  a  divine  fact,  which,  far 
from  being  compassed  by  those  very  pro- 
positions, would  not  be  e^chausted,  not 


fathomed  by  a  thonsand.''  We  need  not 
adduce  further  evidence,  that  Mr.  New- 
man's theory  is  not  what  the  reviewer 
would  induce  his  readers  to  believe  it  is. 
The  reviewer  takes  great  exception  to 
the  expression,  "growth  of  doctrine," 
but  here  also,  I  think,  mistakes  the  sense 
in  which  the  essay  employs  iL  For  ex- 
ample, the  growth  of  the  doctrine  of  pur- 
gatory is  stated  as  "  ftn  instance  of  the 
mind  of  the  church  working  out  dogmatic 
truth  from  implicit  feelings,  under  secret 
supernatural  guidance."  This  paragraph 
from  the  essay  is,  in  fact,  a  summary  of 
Mr.  Newman's  theory.  Christianity  is  a 
fact,  and  its  doctrines,  as  originally  an- 
nounced, are  facts.  A  doctrine  may  de 
velop  as  a  fact.  A  crime,  say  a  murder 
committed,  is  a  fact.  By  the  testimony 
of  witnesses  its  character,  grade,  relation 
to  society  and  the  laws,  and  all  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  it,  are  disclosed. 
The  fact  is  developed,  but  not  increased 
or  altered.  It  is  still  a  crime,  tlte  ctitm, 
and  nothing  more  or  less.  Its  unity  or 
identity,  are  not  altered.  The  develop- 
ment of  doctrine,  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  essay  employs  it,  may  be  illustrated 
also  by  physical  expansion,  as  the  growth 
of  animal  and  vegetable  nature.  The  tree, 
from  the  seed  to  a  mature  age,  preserves 
its  identity  through  years  and  centuries. 
The  "  secret  supernatural  guidance,"  or 
infallibility  of  the  church,  is  expressed  by 
the  phrase  "  the  church  can  not  err."  She 
is  supplied  by  the  indwelling  power,  of 
the  Divinity,  guiding  her,  with  the  au- 
thority and  right  to  decide,  define,  depose, 
condemn.  As  new  emergencies  require 
new  action  on  her  part,  without  prece- 
dent perhaps,  the  power  and  wisdom 
comes  upon  her  from  her  Divine  Spouse, 
as  needed  for  unerring  action.  Without 
foreknowledge  of  what  her  course  may 
be,  she  yet  decides  with  an  infallible  cer- 
tainty and  precision.  She  is  directed  and 
overruled  in  discharge  of  her  mission  for 
the  protection  of  faith  and  cure  of  souls, 
in  her  entire  policy  and  conduct,  invisibly, 
by  "  secret  supernatural  guidance,"  which 
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matched  over  her  development.  The 
church  bears  testimony  to  original  revela- 
tion, but  not  in  the  light  of  a  mere  wit- 
ness. She  claims  more  than  perfect 
veracity.  The  witness,  in  our  courts  of 
justice.  Slates  his  knowledge  of  the  bare 
matter  of  fact,  but  is  allowed  to  draw  no 
inference  or  conclusion.  That  duty  rests 
with  the  tribunal.  The  reviewer  would 
degrade  the  inspired  authority  of  *•  the 
pillar  and  the  ground  of  truth,"—as  if 
she  did  not  discharge  as  well  the  offices 
of  judge  and  jury,  as  that  of  witness, — 
judge,  in  decision  and  construction,  jury 
in  her  exercise  of  discretion  and  judgment. 
The  prouiisc  of  freedom  from  error  im- 
plies more  than  teUing  truth :  It  permits 
and  sanctions  the  exercise  of  judgment, 
in  an  enlarged  sense,  in  the  discrimination 
of  wrong,  and  the  discernment  of  right 


I  have  prolonged  my  comments  upon  the 
article  of  Brownson's  Review  for  July 
last,  in  review  of  Mr.  Newman's  essay, 
much  farther  than  at  the  outset  intended. 
They  are  thrown  rather  hurriedly  and 
loosely  together,  but  may  aid  in  correcting 
misapprehension.* 

I  remain  yours,  very  truly. 


New  York,  July  22d,  fSlG. 

•  As  an  evidence  of  the  mivchicvous  use  which 
the  rcTiew  is  iinsceptibleor,  I  find  in  the  Church- 
maiiyot  July  11th,  the  foUowins: : 

**  Browsson's  Quarterly  Review./ot/i*/^, 
contains  articles  on  liberalism,  the  confessional, 
transcendentalism,  &c.  The  most  curious,  how- 
ever, is  a  review  of  Mr.  Newman's  Theory  of 
Development,  which  is  strongly  deprecated  u 
Anticathoiic  and  Protestant.  Mr.  Brownson's 
dread  of  it  is  evidently  sincere.  He  well  remarks 
that  Mr.  Newman's  object  to  account  for  doc- 
trines and  practices  in  the  church  of  Rome  which 
were  not  there  at  first.  But  this  is  as  a  problem 
which  he  himself  does  not  attempt  to  solve." 


GREGORY   XVI  AND    PIUS    IX. 


T9  thM  Rlilon  of  tht  Magatiner^lT  (tie  following  odes— one  on  the  doalh  of  Orecorj*  XVT,  the  other  on  the 
election  of  Pius  L\— he  worth  publLihins,  you  arc  welcome  to  throw  them  into  a  corn(>r  of  tlio  "  Mai^inu."  Some 
y»;3T-'  hnvy  r.laptoA  Mnrt;  I  havo  held  cnnvcrve  with  the  Latin  miiw.  TIip  cliuwic  thf^mu  ik-niaiidii  a  clniisic  tribute, 
and,  with  all  their  dcfeeis,  |ierliara  tliene  linw  may  supply  the  place,  (br  the  present,  of  souielhiug  bettor.— C.  C  P. 

Niw  York,  jSuguU  18th,  l'>4b. 


IsMoKTEM  S.  S.  Patr.  Gregorii  XVI. 

ODE. 

I. 
Ehei;  !  Pontifices  nuntia  tristia 
Advenere  obitus :  flebilis  occidit 
Multis  illc  bonu?  Pastor;  oves  dolcnt, 

Orbatcc  vigili  Diice. 
II. 
Falgebat  mentis,  vivus,  honoribus ; 
Cinctus  tergemino  nam  diademate, 
Temrum  Dominus,  claviger  et  poli, 

Cbristigcsderathic  vices. 
III. 
Absci^sum  est  ando  Christladum  Caput, 
Tam  carum  atque  sacrum,  funere  :  Apostoli 
Successorque  Petri,  cum  Patribus  suis. 

In  tristi  tumulo  jacet. 

IV. 

Nunc  autem,  exanimi  quid  superest,  nisi 
Son  communis  Adam  mssta  propaginis  i 
Corptis  exiguos  in  cineres  redit, 
Und«  extnzit  originem. 
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V. 

Vivax,  intcrea,  Spiritus  advolat 
Coram  scdc  sui  Judicis  et  giegis ; 
Qui,  sicut  mereat,  judicium  feret 
i£qux  Justitiae  tenax. 

Tl. 

Nil  prodest  homini  splendida  dignitas 
Post  funus ;  tituli,  divitijp,  nihil : 
Virtus,  prisca  Fides,  Relligio  pia,  et 
llecti  conscia  mens,  valent. 

VII. 

Ascendant,  igitur,  thura  velut  sacra. 
Ante  altare  preces,  ut  macuHs  (manent 
Si  qu£  forte )  piatis,  spatio  brevi, 

Metam  attengat  Olympicam. 

VIII. 

CJrbi  orbique  novum  det  Deus  optimus. 
Qui  tot  propitiam  secla  per  ardua, 
Vaticaoi  babuit  soUicitudinem, 

Papam— utque  GssooRiua ! 


6r^ 
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In  Novum  Pontif  Piux  IX. 


ODE  ALCHAICA. 


Audivit  urbis  sollicitas  preces 
Orbisque  terrarum,  omnipotcna  Deus  : 
Noil,  orphanorum  more,  liquit 
Palrc  suos  lacrymare  deinpto. 
11. 
Amisit  almum  Pontificem  pia 
MiTrensque  niipcv  Hoina — Gregorium  : 
Colles  videbantur  dolere, 
Et  gemitii  resonare  Tibris. 
III. 
Verum  benignc  tristitiaro  fugat 
Pastor  siipremus,  qui  vigilat  grcgi 
Nusquam  relinquenda',  novumque 
Orbe  PiuM  dedit  approbaiite. 

IV. 

Vincliim  catena'  nectitur  alteram 
lUi  sacrata?  tempora  qufi  Petri 
Nostris  ligantiir :  traditiirque 
Visibilis  capitis  majestas. 


Fidele  Cbristi,  cis  mare  Atlanticum, 
Agnoscit  agmen  officium  Patris, 
£t  dignitatem  spiritalem 
A  Domino  venerator  ortam. 

VI. 

Non  sspculari  subjicitur  tamen, 
Regi,  aiit  potestati  obsequium  dabit 
Cuiciinque^ibertate  nacta— 
Sive  Italos  regit  aut  Britannos. 
vu. 
Ast  quid  Aurdtnf  mirificam  vetat 
Laudare,  post  tot  secla  Buperstitem  ? 
Quam  nee  vetustas,  omnium  edax, 
Yertere  barbariesve  posset, 
vni. 
Dignas  supremo  redderc  Numini 
Grates  per  orbem  Cliristicolas  decet, 
Cujus  prcsaga  mens  secrei-it 
Pontificem  officii  capacem. 

IX. 

Virtute  clarum  et  laudc  scientix, 
Puicbrisque  mentis  dotibus ;  ex  quibus 
Komanu  regnum  plebs  secundum 
Augurat,  et  aibi  faustitatem. 


DEATH  OF  THE  RT.  REV.  DR  FEITWICK, 


tnnoP  OF   BOSTOH. 


I 


ITII  scDtiments  of  depp 
rrgret  we  Btinounce  lo 
our  rfiiJers  thr  death  ol' 
the  Rt,  Rev.  Un  ¥ta- 
wick-  Ho  breaOied  hw 
last  on  llie  Mlh  ol  Au- 
gust, at  half  pasl  elfven  o'clock,  A.  liL,  in 
ihe  s!xty-fi  ftU  yoar  o  f  his  ago.  Though  his 
heallli  had  been  for  some  timo  ver^  preca- 
rious, siill  we  were  not  fully  prepared  for 
ihe  1  iiou rn ful  tiding?  of  his  demise.  But  a 
few  wrcks  ago  we  had  seen  ii  announced 
thai  111  is  zealons  prelate  had  delivered  a  re- 
liglous  iustruciion  in  one  of  his  churches  in 
Boston,  We  looked  upon  this  as  a  happy 
augury  of  reluming  health,  and  began  to 
hope  that  his  promise  of  visiting  his  native 
Maryi^d  this  fall  would  be  surely  real* 


izej.   In  this  we  were  mistaken j  aod  what 
wc  congidGrt?d  as  an  evidence  of  partiil 
coaralescencc   was  only  another  miui- 
festation  of  Itint  untiring  7eal  which  dratb 
abne  could  arrest.     One  of  the  foadeai 
wiiihea  of  his  heart  was  to  see  once  morf 
his   bebved   Maryland    before    he  died. 
Throu^^hout  his  sickness  Maryland  was 
continually  on  his  lips-     He  loved  her  for 
the  many  pleasing  associations  which  her 
soil   brought  back   to  his    memory — \^t 
home  of  his  childhood,  ihc  spot  where  he 
vowed  himself  to  the  service  of  his  diriae 
Master^  the  held  of  many  of  his  religious 
laborit,  the  cradle  of  Catholicity  in  Amcf- 
ica,  the  first  foe  lo  religious  persecuiioib 
Well  might  he  heave  a  pious  sigh  to  it- 
tum,  ere  death,  once  more  to  her  bosom. 
Marilur  et  nipri«as  doleii  remialiaitiir  Argoi. 
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Yet  great  as  was  his  filial  regard  for 
Catholic  Maryland^  it  was  fully  recipro- 
cated by  the  unbounded  esteem  which  her 
citizens  felt  for  so  good, so  accomplished, 
and  so  learned  a  prelate.  Maryland  was 
proud  to  call  him  a  son  ;  never  had  she 
a  worthier.  We  shall  never  forget  the 
last  time  but  one  that  we  saw  this  distin- 
guished prelate.  It  was  amid  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  city  of  St.  Mary's.  Thiiher 
had  he  pilgrimed  from  his  see  at  Boston 
to  unite  his  heart  with  his  brethren  in 
Maryland  in  celebrating  the  virtues  of  the 
first  settlers  of  this  colony.  Though  at 
that  time  infirm, and  unequal  to  the  fatigue 
of  the  procession,  still  did  we  see  him  with 
a  joyous  spirit,  though  feeble  step,  par* 
taking  in  all  the  ceremonies  of  the  day. 
His  last  public  appearance  in  Maryland 
was  at  the  provincial  council  convened 
in  Baltimore  in  May,  1843.  On  that  oc- 
casion Dr.  Fenwick  was  appointed  to  de- 
liver the  opening  discourse,  and  his  ser- 
mon was  admitted,  by  all  who  heard  it,  to 
have  been  a  most  happy  eflbrt,  edifying 
for  its  Christian  fervor  and  profound  learn- 
ing, and  worthy  of  the  high  reputation  of 
its  author. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Fenwick  was  born  in 
St.  Mary's  county,  Maryland,  in  the 
month  of  September,  1782.  Having  de- 
termined in  early  manhood  to  devote  him- 
self to  the  service  of  God,  and  to  embrace 
an  ecclesiastical  life,  he  sought  admission 
into  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  entered  the 
noviciate  of  that  distinguished  order  on 
the  lOih  of  October,  180G.  The  scarcity 
of  priests  in  the  United  States  at  that  time 
made  it  necessary  to  shorten  the  course  of 
preparatory  study  for  the  priesthood. 
This  circumstance,  and  the  great  profi- 
ciency which  Mr.  Fenwick  had  made  in 
his  theological  studies,  caused  his  ordina- 
tion in  the  year  following.  In  the  year 
1808,  Father  Fenwick  was  stationed  in 
New  York,  and,  with  Father  Kohhnan, 
attended  the  only  Catholic  church  at  that 
time  in  the  city.  In  connection  with  his 
pastoral  duties  in  New  York^  Father  Fen- 
wick had  charge  of  a  boarding  school  with 


seventy  students,  which  was  in  tl 
cinity  of  the  city,  and  known  then  as 
New  York  Literary  Institution."  He 
mained  in  New  York,  devoting  himse. 
zealousy  to  the  duties  of  his  sacred  office 
till  the  year  1817,  when  he  was  recalled 
by  his  superiors,  and  Invested  with  the 
presidency  of  Georgetown  college.  Father 
Fenwick  had  not  discharged  the  duties  of 
this  office  more  than  a  year  when  the 
Catholic  church  in  Charleston,  S.  C, 
grew  distracted  by  the  dissensions  of  its 
members,  and  it  became  necessary  to  send 
thither  some  discreet  and  able  pastor  to 
check  the  unfortunate  troubles  which  pre- 
vailed there.  In  the  month  of  October, 
1818,  at  the  especial  request  of -Arch- 
bishop Marechal,  he  vacated  the  presi- 
dency of  the  college,  and  was  sent  to 
Charleston  to  quell,  if  possible,  the  un- 
happy differences  which  existed  among 
the  faithful.  His  success  in  this  delicate 
mission  exceeded  the  expectations  of  every 
one ;  he  was  there  but  a  short  while  before 
harmony  was  perfectly  restored,  and  all 
disputes  happily  reconciled.  This  was 
perhaps  the  most  difilcult  situation  in 
which  Father  Fenwick  ever  was  placed 
during  his  missionary  career,  and  the 
happy  adjustment  of  thedifferenccs  which, 
under  the  circumstances,  he  so  speedily 
effected,  must  always  reflect  the  greatest 
credit  on  his  wisdom  and  discretion. 
Father  Fenwick  remained  at  Charleston 
till  it  was  elevated  to  an  episcopal  see, 
when  he  was  relieved  from  his  charge  by 
the  arrival  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  England. 
He  remained  a  few  months  with  Bishqp 
England,  and  then  returned  to  George- 
town college,  and  was  again  appointed 
president.  After  acting  for  a  year  in  the 
capacity  of  president,  he  was  sent  to  the 
Carmelite  monastery  in  Charles  county  to 
takd  the  situation  vacated  by  the  death  of 
the  venerable  Father  Charles  Neale.  He 
continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of  spirit- 
ual director  of  that  order^  until  the  man- 
dates of  the  sovereign  pontiff  assigned  to 
him  a  higher  station  in  the  church.  On 
the  Ist  of  NoTembeiy  1825,  in  conformity 
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(he  bull  of  Leo  XII,  he  was  con- 
tt(?d  bishop  of  Boston. 
Siiicethe  time  he  first  entered  upon  the 
-^Hjtips  of  his  see,  what  chanijes  have  not 
Occurred  in  the  Catholic  character  of  the 
diocess  of  Boston  ?    On  taking  possession 
of  his  diocess,  the  Ut.  Rev.  Dr.  Fenwick 
had  under  his  spiritual  jurisdiction   but 
two  churches  and  two  priests.     He  has 
left  behind  him  one  of  the  most  flourish- 
ing; diocessos  in  the  United  Stales.  About 
fifty  churches,  and  as  many  clergymen,  a 
fiourishing  college,  an  orphan   asylum, 
numerous  Catholic  schools,  besides  estab- 
lishing a  new  bishopric  out  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  diocess  consisting  of  the  stales 
of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island.  "These 
are  in  truth,"  in  the  language  of  ihe  Bos- 
ton Pilot,  "imperishable  monuments  of 
the  energy  and  greatness  of  his  mind." 

Bishop  Fenwick  was  remarkable  for 
the  kindness  of  his  heart,  and  the  cheer- 
fulness of  his  disposition.  He  was  easily 
approached,  and  was  proverbial  for  those 
social  qualities  which  are  the  peculiar 
ch.inn  of  private  intercourse.  As  to  his 
menial  endowments  we  can  not  do  better, 
in  speaking  of  them,  than  to  adopt  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Boston  Post :  "  He  was  a 
profound  theologian,  a  learned  civilian,  a 
powerful  preacher,  a  thoroughly  read 
historian,  and  a  sagacious  and  prudent 
counsellor  in  all  that  related  lo  the  inter- 
ests of  his  church,  and  what  he  deemed 
for  the  welfare  of  his  people.  Ilis  l;il<'uts 
foradministration  were  of  the  highest  order, 
and  the  progress  of  his  church  in  this 
section  of  the  country  may  be  given  as 
evidence  of  it." 

For  the  account  of  his  last  illness,  we 
quote  from  the  eloquent  tribute  to  his 
memory  which  the  Boston  Pilot  has  fur- 
nished its  readers : 

'*  fJishop  Fenwick  was  endowed  with  a 
vigorous  and  healthy  constitution:  and 
had  enjoyed  uninterrupted  health  until 
about  the  middle  of  last  winter,  when,  to 
the  alarm  and  grief  of  his  devoted  children, 
who  truly  regarded  him  as  their  father  as 
well  as  pastor,  he  was  pronounced  by  his 


physician  to  be  affected  with  an  incurable 
disease  of  the  heart.  He  was  prompdy 
informed  that  he  must  die,  and  that  there 
was  need  to  set  his  afl'airs  in  order  without 
delay." 

"  He  received  the  communication  without 
l)etraying  the  slightest  agitation  or  alarm. 
Nor  did  he  neglect  the  warnini^  voire; 
but  immedialely  prepared  himself  to  obey 
the  summons  of  his  Master  whenever  it 
should  be  issued.  From  this  time  his 
habitual  cheerfulness  never  abandonfd 
him  for  a  moment,  his  attention  to  affairs 
never  fiagged,  his  regard  for  the  interests 
and  hapj)ine<?s  of  the  humblest  of  liis  flock 
never  ceased,  till  on  Sunday  evening  last, 
when  a  sudden  and  manifest  change  was 
observed  in  him.  and,  feeling  that  the  hour 
of  his  dissolution  was  at  hand,  he  de- 
manded the  rites  of  our  holy  religion, 
which  he  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Rt. 
Rev.  Dr.  Fitzpatrick,  his  coadjutor,  with 
a  serenity  and  fervor  that  deeply  aflcciedi 
while  at  the  same  time  it  edified  the  cler- 
gymen and  others  of  his  household  that 
were  kneeling  around,  praying  and  weep- 
ing. His  strength  gradually  failed  him 
till  Tuesday  at  half  past  eleven  o'clock, 
when,  with  .scarce  a  groan  or  struggle,  he 
sweetly  breathed  forth  his  happy  spirit 
into  the  hnnds  of  his  Creator  and  mercilul 
Redeemer.  It  is  a  coincidence  worthy  of 
remark,  that  the  day  of  his  decease  was 
the  anniversary  day  o(  the  burning  of  the 
convent  on  Mt.  Benedict.  Thus  the  Lord 
chose  to  grant  his  servant  rest  from  his 
sorrows  and  labors  on  the  ver\'  day  on 
which  he  had  drank  th  bitterest  chalice 
of  alllictioM  during  the  hole  course  of 
his  ajjostolie.  labors.  Le  retained  his 
facultirs  and  full  consciousness  until  the 
last  mouicnt,  and  was  continually  occu- 
pied in  uttering  pious  ejaculations,  sui'h 
as  theso :  Most  loving  Jesus,  have  mercy 
on  me ;  Josus,  zealous  lover  of  souls, 
have  mercy  on  me;  into  thy  hands,  0 
Lord,  I  commend  my  spirit;  and  the 
sweet  names  of  Jesus,  Mary  and  Joseph, 
were  often  on  his  lips." 

*'  In  the  evening  of  the  same  day  the  re- 
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mains  of  the  illustrious  dead^  clothed  in 
the  episcopal  robes,  were  conveyed  to  the 
cathedral  of  the  Ploly  Cross^  and  there 
exposed  during  the  night,  and  the  follow- 
ing day,  to  gratify  the  filial  piety  of  the 
thousands  who  eagerly  pressed  to  obtain  a 
last  sight  of  their  beloved  father.  A  large 
number  tarried'  in  the  church  all  night, 
praying  for  the  peaceful  repose  of  the  soul 
of  the  departed  prelate.  Among  the  mul- 
titudes that  visited  the  body,  wo  observed 
large  numbers  of  our  Protestant  fellow 
citizens,  some  perhaps  led  by  motives  of 
curiosity,  but  most  of  them  anxious  to 
manifest  their  respect  to  the  memory  of 
the  deceased.  The  kindness  and  Chris- 
tian urbanity  of  the  city  authorities  will 
never  be  forgotten.  No  sooner  were  they 
informed  of  the  extreme  illness  of  the 
bishop  than  they  ordered  the  bells  in  the 
neighborhood  to  cease  ringing,  and  caused 
all  the  streets  and  avenues  leading  to  his 
residence  to  be  blockaded." 

"On  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  even- 
ings, the  office  of  the  dead  was  chanted 
by  the  clergy  of  the  city  and  vicinity  in 
choir,  who  on  Wednesday  morning  offered 
masses  in  the  cathedral  for  the  deceased. 
Solemn  mass  for  the  dead  was  celebrated 
on  Thursday  morning  at  eight  o'clock,  after 
which  the  body  was  conveyed*  to  Wor- 

•"  7%*  Funeral  qf  Jiisftop  Ftnwick.—Thc 
ftaneral  of  our  late  biithop  was  an  iinnien«e  one. 
There  could  not  har«  been  less  than  ten  thousand 
penons  in  and  about  the  church,  during  the  morn- 
iBg  orThursdav.  Half  the  people  conld  not  gain 
admission  to  the  church.  The  various  Catholic 
Temperance  societies  in  the  city  and  ricinity 
were  in  procession.  The  bell  in  the  Unitarian 
church  tolled  iUt  monniful  sounds  dnrin^  the  ser- 
Tices.    Indeed  all,  both  Catholic  and  Protestant, 


cester  to  be  deposited  in  a  spot  o. 
selected  by  the  late  bishop  himse 
the  college  of  the  Holy  Cross." 

"  The  worth  of  Dishop  Fenwick  n 
has  been  appreciated,  as  it  will  now 
appreciated  by  his  bereaved  people.    W 
have  lost  a  father  who  tenderly  loved  us 
— a  counsellor  who  wisely  directed  us — a 
pastor  who  vigilantly  watched  over  us. 
The  Lord  gave  him  to  us }  the  Lord  hath 
taken  him  away  from  us  ^  blessed  be  tlie 
name  of  the  Lord.    Let  us  imitate  his 
virtues,  and  we  shall  share  his  triumph." 

seemed  to  Tic  with  each  other  in  paying  respect 
to  the  remains  of  Hishop  Fenwick." 

"  Bishop  Hughes  of  New  York  arriTed  in  season 
to  be  present.  All  the  clergy  in  the  New  Ene- 
land  states,  who  received  inlormation  of  the  mel- 
ancholy event  in  season,  were  likewise  present.'* 

"  Mass  was  celebrated  by  the  Rieht  Rev.  Bi»hop 
Fitzpatrick,  and  the  sermon  delivered  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  O'Brien,  of  St.  Nicholas*  church.  East 
Boston,  who  was  very  much  affected  during  the 
delivery  of  his  eloriuent  discourse." 

"  The  procession  moved  in  the  following  order : 
John  C.  Tucker,  Chief  Marshal,  the  Rev. 
Clergy,  and  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishops  Hughes  and 
Fitzpatrick;  Ass't  Pall  Bearers,  Rev.  Messrs. 
Flood,  Fitzimmons  and  O'Brien ;  side  of  Hearse, 
Sisters  of  Charity  and  Oqihans;  then  followed, 
with  their  banners,  the  Roman  Catholic  Mutual 
Relief  Society,  Young  Catholics'  Friend  Society, 
St.  Marv's  Total  Abstinence  Society,  Charles- 
town  ^lutual  Relief  Society,  Father  Matthew 
Temperance  Society,  St.  Nicholas  Temperance 
Society,  Hibeniia  Total  Abstinence  Society,  St. 
John's  Temiierance  Society,  Strangers  invited 
by  the  Marshal,  Citizens  at  Large." 

'*Thc  procession  marched  through  Federal 
into  Summer,  through  Summer  into  Washington, 
through  Washington  into  Beach  street,  to  Uic 
Worcester  depot." 

"The  streets  w<»re  crowded.  The  utmost 
order  nrevailed  throughout." 

"When  the  corpse  reached  Worcester  the 
procession  was  again  formed,  with  the  addition  of 
St.  John's  Mutnal  Relief  Society,  of  Worcester, 
the  students  of  the  College,  &c.  Nearly  all  the 
societies  who  accompanied  the  corpse  went  to 
Worcester."—^.  Pilot. 
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KoME.—  TIie  late  Pope. — A  letter  in  the 
D'iMiii  Evening  Po^t  thus  speaks  of  his  late 
holiness:  '*  Your  English  arid  Irish  journals, 
I  p(;rceivp,  have  been  transcribin:;  a  paragraph 
Iroin  one  of  the  French  journals  to  the  elFect 
that  liis  late  holiness  bequeathed  an  enormous 
sum  (which  lay  to  his  credit  at  the  Banco  del 
Saucto  Spirito)  to  his  nephews  at  Bclluno. 
Thi<«  statement,  ii'  it  be  not  a  malicious  fabri- 
cation, is  at  least  a  gross  and  silly  blunder, 
into  which  no  person  at  all  conversant  with 
Rome  could  have  been  betrayed.  The  late 
pope  possessed  little  or  no  peri>onal  property, 
and  the  disposition  which  he  made  of  that 
little  is,  like  every  other  act  of  his  public  and 
private  life,  most  honorable  to  bis  piety  and 
to  bis  heart. 

**  1.  He  bequeathed  to  the  college  of  Propa- 
ganda Fide  (of  which  he  had  been  cardinal 
prefect)  fiiteen  thousand  crowns. 

'*  2.  To  the  Kione  Borgo  (the  ward  in  which 
the  Vatican  palace  is  situated)  three  thousand 
crowns,  to  be  distributed  in  dowries  of  fifty 
crowns  each,  to  the  daughters  of  the  poor. 
This,  I  should  observe,  is  a  favorite  work  of 
mercy  in  Rome,  and  in  Italy  generally. 

"3.  To  the  nuns  of  the  convont  of  Saint 
Antonio  (for  charitable  u?es)  three  thousand 
crowns.  He  left  to  several  other  convents 
similar  legacies  which  I  shall  not  specify. 

"  4.  To  Signor  Ga?tano  Morone,  his  princi- 
pal domestic,  (an  old  and  trusty  follower,  and 
a  man  of  great  merit  and  considerable  reputa- 
tion in  the  lileraiy  world,)  four  thousand 
crowns,  with  a  small  life  annuity. 

"5.  His  books,  a  large  and  valuable  col- 
lection, he  divided  between  the  Vatican  library 
and  that  of  his  own  old  convent,  San  Grego- 
rio.  And  his  sole  bequest  to  his  family  was 
bis  own  private  collection  of  models,  pictures, 
and  other  objects  of  vcrtu.  This  statement 
you  may  rely  on  as  perfectly  accurate." 

The  Propaganda, — Extract  from  a  letter  of 
a  private  correspondent  of  the  Charleston 
Catholic  Miscellany. 

<*  There  are  few^perhaps  no  institution  in 
Rome,  that  possesses  to  a  new  comer  any  thing 


tike  tlie  interest  felt  in  the  college  of  the*Pro- 
paganda  Fide ;'  and  this  interest  iDcreaseii 
more  and  more,  as  you  become  better  ic- 
quainted  with  it.  It  may  be  appropriately 
called  the  moral  centre  of  the  Catholic  world; 
the  most  remote  nations  on  its  circumference 
have  a  regular  communication  with  that  cen- 
tre, tlirough  the  students  they  send — to  im- 
bibe tlie  qualifications  and  spirit  of  the  priest- 
hood, and  who  return  to  spread  around  the 
knowledge  and  the  virtues  they  acquired— 
either  in  their  own  respective  countries,  or 
among  the  most  distant  strangers  on  the  globe. 
I  was  delighted  to  find  America  honorably  re- 
presented, and  to  see  her  students  **  go  ahead" 
up  to  the  very  summit  of  the  **  hill  of  science." 
At  a  late  examination,  several  young  gentle- 
men were  honored  with  a  doctor's  degree. 
Among  that  distinguished  number  is  Mr. 
Cummings,  who  is  not  yet  of  age  to  receive  the 
holy  order  of  priesthood,  and  who  is  destined 
ibr  the  diocess  of  New  York :  Mr.  Elder,  who 
has  been  lately  ordained,  and  who  will  return 
in  a  few  weeks  to  the  archdiocess  of  Balti- 
more :  Mr. ,  a  Pole,  who  goes  shortly 

to  the  diocess  of  Pittsburg;  and  Mr.  Chisbdm 
from  Kingston,  Upper  Canada ;  all  but  Dr. 
Cummings  will  leave  for  the  United  States, 
and  will  soon  "  launch  out  into  the  deep," 
and  "  become  fishers  of  men."  May  their 
nets  be  full,  and  none  of  their  penitents  and 
converts  ever  drop  into  the  broad  deep  sea  of 
sin  and  death  !  There  are  several  others  from 
dilferent  parts  of  the  United  States  hard  it 
work,  who  will,  no  doubt,  distinguish  them- 
selves. Among  them  are  two  from  Chariei- 
ton,  Messrs.  Carr  and  Ryan." 

Canonizations, — During  the  pontificate  of 
Gregory  XVI,  there  were  five  canonizations  j 
commenced  and  concluded.  The  canonized  j 
were :  St.  Alphonso  de  Liguori,  bishop  of  St 
Agatha,  of  the  Goths,  and  founder  of  the  Bc- 
demptorists  or  Liguorians;  St.  Francis  of 
Jerome,  Jesuit  missionary  at  Naples ;  St.  Pa- 
cificus  of  St.  Severiuus ;  St.  John  Joseph  of 
the  Cross,  and  St.  Verooica  of  Giuliani.  The 
three  last  named  were  Franciscans.  All  five 
,  have  died  during  the  last  centuiy,  and  were 
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canonized  by  Gregory  XVI,  the  26th  of  May, 
1839.— JIfe/ange  Relig. 

The  Pope.—"  It  has  been  said/'  says  the 
Constitutional,  "that  the  new  pope  was  a 
handsome  man.  The  Ami  de  la  Religion  pub- 
lishes a  letter  from  Rome  which  states  indeed 
that  he  unites  in  his  person  '  all  the  external 
qualities  which  delight  the  eye,  and  all  the 
^^ainent  virtues  that  make  great  popes.' " 
^^Qtoftlioliness  has  confirmed  in  their  titles 
^Vctions  the  different  dignitaries  who 
He  late  pope's  pontifical  household. 
'  .^m  Rome,  of  the  IStli,  says  that 
^.  '    inal  Falconnieri  came  to  kiss  the 

new  pope,  his  holiness  said  to  him : 
^  other  is  in  exile  for  a  political  cause ; 

kf  return." 

^  dmit  his  singular  amenity,  amiability, 

suavity,  charity,  firmness,  and  deter- 
don.  The  Univcrs  says  that  a  letter 
A  the  18th  of  June,  from  Rome,  observes 
jat  Pius  IX  is  of  middle  size — his  features 
.e  fall  of  nobility ;  he  recalls  the  graces  of 
/ias  VI." 
d"  In  all  the  churches  of  Rome  a  novena  was 
if^elebrated  in  honor  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul. 
-  The  holy  father  was  pleased  to  take  a  part  in 
these  religious  exercises.  He  assisted  every 
evening  at  the  benediction  of  the  blessed  sa- 
crament given  by  one  of  the  members  of  the 
sacred  college,  at  the  church  of  Santa  Maria 
in  vi&  lat&.  Beneath  this  church  are  yet  seen 
the  remains  of  the  house  in  which  St.  Paul 
dwelt  for  two  years  under  the  guard  of  the 
centurion,  as  related  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles. On  the  eve  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  he 
proceeded  in  semi-public  procession  to  the 
church  of  St.  Peter.  The  cortege  was  com- 
posed of  the  sacred  college,  of  the  prelacy,  of 
the  patriarchs,  archbishops,  and  bishops,  of  the 
Roman  senate,  and  the  Gxiarde  Noble,  His 
holiness  went  first  to  pray  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  and  from  thence  to  the 
altar  of  the  Confession  of  the  two  Apostles. 
After  this,  having  taken  his  place  on  the  pon- 
tifical throne,  he  received  the  homage  of  the 
cardinals,  the  patriarchs,  archbishops,  and 
bishops ;  he  then  intoned  the  vespers.  Af^er 
the  office,  he  blessed  separately  the  Palliums 
which  are  kept  on  the  tomb  of  the  Apostles, 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  until  they  are  granted  to 
those  who  are  promoted  to  the  dignity  of  pa- 
triarch^, or  of  archbishops.  On  the  next  day 
he  celebrated  high  mass  on  the  papal  altar 
situtted  above  the  tomb  oC  the  glorious  princes 


of  the  apostles.    In  the  evening  the  i 
illumination  of  the  cupola  of  St.  Pett 
the  colonnade  in  front  took  place  with 
customed  splendor .^-Dtano  di  Roma. 

On  the  morning  of  July  2d,  the  holy  fa^ 
went  on  foot,  and  accompanied  only  by  t\ 
prelates  and  some  few  Swiss  guards,  to  tht 
church  of  the  convent  dell  'U'nita,  in  which 
the  feast  of  the  visitation  of  our  blessed  Lady 
was  celebrated.  Few  of  the  Romans  remem- 
ber to  have  seen  a  pope  passing  through  the 
streets  on  foot;  for  the  five  popes  who  suc- 
ceeded Clement  IV  never  appeared  in  public 
except  in  carriages.  The  crowd,  therefore, 
pressed  eagerly  around  the  holy  father  to  re- 
ceive his  benediction.  When  he  came  out,  on 
his  retuni  to  the  Quirinai,  a  burst  of  applause 
broke  forth  from  all  sides,  and  was  redoubled 
on  seeing  his  holiness  take  from  the  hands  of 
a  poor  man  a  petition  that  he  presented  to 
him. — Ibid, 

The  pope  continues  to  give,  without  the  or- 
dinary ceremonies,  audiences  to  a  great  num- 
ber of  persons.  His  holiness  passes  even  a 
portion  of  the  evening  in  conversation  with 
the  various  functionaries,  whom  he  consults 
on  the  moans  ofamcliorating  the  administrative 
situation  of  the  pontifical  states.  Deputations 
are  arriving  every  day  from  all  parts  with  pro- 
testations of  fidelity  to  the  holy  father.— 
^ugsburgk  Gazette. 

His  holiness,  Gregory  XVI,  has  bequeathed 
his  rich  collection  of  music  to  the  Congrega- 
tion and  Academy  of  the  Masters  and  Profes- 
sors of  Music  of  Santa  Cecilia  of  Rome. — Jour, 
de  Sruxeltes. 

The  Mbess  Macrina. — Two  miraculous  cures 
have  been  wrought  during  the  last  ten  days  by 
the  prayers  of  the  Minsk  Abbess  Macrina, 
Mr.  Charles  Weld  and  Mr.  Stourton,  which 
last  miracle  occurred  two  days  ago.  Both  are 
attested  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  and  are 
sufficiently  marvellous  to  open  the  eyes  of 
any  doubting  Proteeiant— Tablet. 

The  Amnesty  granted  by  Pope  Pius  IX.— 
«*  Pope  Pius  IX  to  his  most  faithful  subjects. — 
Health  and  Apostolic  Benediction :  In  the 
days  wherein  our  heart  has  been  profoundly 
moved  by  the  public  joy  which  our  elevation 
to  the  sovereign  pontificate  has  excited,  we 
can  not  divest  ourselves  of  a  deep  feeling  of 
sorrow  at  the  thought  that  not  a  few  families 
among  our  subjects  have  been  prevented  from 
participating  in  the  common  joy,  because,  in 
the  privation  of  domestic  comfort,  they  en- 
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I^  .'at  part  of  the  punishment  that  some 
I     of  their  families  were  deservedly 
,   ^  for  having  oO'ended  against  the  laws 
..  lal  order  and  the  sacred  rights  of  their 
j^u    al  prince.    On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
(>    iced  with  compassion  on  many  inexperi- 
.iced  young  men  who,  although  led  away  by 
f  deceitful  fallacies  into  the  midst  of  political 
tumults,  appear  to  us  to  have  been  rather  se- 
duced than  seducers.    Forthis  reason  we  have 
had  it  in  our  mind  to  stretch  out  our  hand  and 
offer  peace  of  heart  to  those  of  our  erring 
children  who  are  willing  to  show  themselves 
sincerely  penitent.    And   now  the  atfection 
which  our  good  people  have  shown  towards 
us,  and  those  proofs  of  constant  veneration 
which  the  holy  see  has  in  our  own  person  re- 
ceived from  them,  have  persuaded  us  that  we 
may  pardon  without  public  peril.    We  do, 
therefore,  ordain  and  decree  that  the  early 
days  of  our  pontificate  be  solemnized  with  the 
following  acts  of  sovereign  grace  : 

<*I.  To  all  our  subjects  who  are  at  the  present 
moment  in  any  place  of  punishment  for  politi- 
cal olfences,  we  condone  the  remnant  of  their 
sentence,  provided  that  they  make  a  solemn 
declaration  in  writing,  and  on  their  honor,  not 
only  that  they  will  not  in  any  manner,  or  at 
any  time,  abuse  this  favor,  but  also  that  they 
will  henceforth  faithfully  fulfil  all  the  duties 
of  good  subjects.* 

'^11.  Upon  the  same  condition  shall  be  ad- 
mitted anew  within  our  states  all  those  of  our  i 
subjects  who  have  been  exiled  for  political 
reasons,  who  shall,  within  one  year  aAer  the 
publication  of  the  present  decree,  manifest  in 
a  becoming  manner,  through  the  mediation  of 
the  nuncios  apostolic,  or  other  representatives 
of  the  holy  see,  a  desire  to  profit  by  this  act  of 
^^    clemency. 

*<III.  We  equally  absolve  all  those  who,  fur 
baying  taken  part  in  any  plot  against  the  state, 
now  lie  under  the  surveillance  of  the  police,  or 
are  declared  incapable  of  holding  any  muni- 
cipal office. 

"  IV.  We  will  that  all  criminal  proceedings 

for  offences  purely  political  be  curtailed  or 

*  Tho  following  i8  the  rorm  of  the  required  declanw 
tioii :  I,  the  underiii^cd,  Rckiiowlo<Ig«  the  receipt  of  a 
■in^lar  favor  in  the  generous  nnd  spolltanROu^•J)nrdon 
which  the  indulgence  of  the  fiovorfipn  pontifT,  Tope 
Pius  IX,  nnd  niv  lawful  8overc1i;n,  ban  accorded  me  for 
the  piirt  which  I  may  have  taken  in  any  manner  ooever 
in  the  atteupu  which  have  disturbed  rmhlic  order  and 
attacked  the  lawfully  coiiHiiluted  auihority  in  his  tem- 
poral dominions,  promine  upon  my  word  of  honor  not 
to  abuse  in  any  way,  nor  at  any  time,  this  act  of  hia 
■overeiitn  clemency,  and  pledge  iny»eir  Itcsldes  to 
fulflj  ftithfliUy  au  the  duUei  of  a  loyal  sabject. 


suppressed  where  a  formal  judgment  has  not 
already  been  delivered,  and  that  the  accused 
shall  be  freely  discharged,  unless,  indeed,  anj  ! 
of  them  should  themselves  demand  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  trial  in  order  that  he  may  let 
forth  clearly  his  own  innocence,  and  reeonr 
his  rights. 

"  V.  We  do  not  intend,  however,  thatinfti 
disposition  of  tlie  preceding  articles  should  bi 
comprehended  those  very  few  ecclesiastici, 
military  officers,  and  employees  of  the  goren- 
ment  who  have  been  already  condemned,  or 
have  fled,  or  are  still  under  trial  for 
crimes,  and  concerning  whom  we 
to  ourselves  to  take  other  resolatiom 
ing  as  the  knowledge  of  their  reipaeti 
may  enable  us  to  do. 

*<  VI.  Neither  do  we  intend  thit 
shall  comprehend  any  ordinary  ol 
may  have  been  committed  by  peirg  c  ^ 
demned,  imprisoned,  ur  exiled 
crimes.    For  such  offences  we  d 
common  law  should  be  fully  ex 

"  We  desire  to  believe  tha' 
avail  themselves  of  our  mr 
in  all  coming  time  to  re  ^/ect  our  righti 
their  own  honor.  We  also  hope  that  tfUBSH 
soothed  by  our  pardon,  will  endeavor  to  Mt 
aside  the  civil  hatred  which  is  always  the 
cause  or  the  effect  of  political  passions ;  that 
thus  may  be  truly  united  that  chain  of  peace 
by  which  God  wills  that  all  the  children  of  one 
father  should  be  straitly  bound  together.  If, 
however,  we  should  be  deceived  in  any  of 
these,  our  hopes,  in  spite  of  the  bitter  grief 
which  our  heart  would  experience,  we  shoaU  . 
always  remember  that  if  mercy  be  the  sweet* 
est  attribute  of  sovereignty,  justice  is  its  fint 
duty. 

"  Given  at  Rome,  at  St.  Maria  Major,  on  tho 
16th  day  of  July,  in  the  year  1846,  the  first 
year  of  our  pontificate. 

"  PIUS,  P.  P.,  IX." 

Effects  of  the  ^mnesly.-^The  following  ex- 
tract from  the  Univers  will  show  the  enthusi- 
asm with  which  this  act  of  grace  has  been 
received  in  Home : 

"  Paris,  July  25.— We  have  received  the 
following  in  a  letter  from  Home,  dated  July 
13th.  Yesterday,  from  eight  o*c]ock  in  the 
evening  until  midnight,  Rome  p^sented  a 
spectacle  the  most  magnificent,  the  most  con- 
soling, and  the  most  novel.  The  eternal  city, 
always  so  calm,  so  peaceable,  and  so  unac- 
customed to  popular  emotioiii,  abandoned 
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CRITICS  ox   MEXICO/ 


>  Ofer  the  Table  Tjaiuls  ami  Cordil- 
of  Mexico  durhii!;  the  if  cars  1813 
=?44.  By  AlbcTi  M.  Gilliam.  late 
\j.  *0DSiil  to  California;  with  Maps 
and  A  'atos.  Philadelphia :  John  W. 
Moore,  138  Chesnut  stroet.  London  : 
Wiley  &  Putnam.   184G.  Svo.  pp. '155. 

ReeoUectiom  of  JMexico.  By  Waddy 
Thompson,  Esq.,  late  envoy  extraordi- 
nary and  minister  plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  Stales  at  Mexico.  N'ew 
York  and  London :  WiK-v  &.  Putnam. 
Svo.  pp.  304. 

EX  ICO  seems  to  be  a  fa- 
vorite topic  for  tourists 
aad  book-making  travel- 
leis.  Scarcely  two  years 
have  elapsed  since  the 
pubhcation  of  Mr.  May- 
<  r's  travels  in  that  inter- 

,  and  we  are  now  favored 
with  other  works  on  the  same  subject, 

*Thc  article  on  Mexico,  \rhich  ctimmonrcs 
this  number  of  the  Mauraziiie,  was  writtoii  before 
the  declaration  of  liostilitie!)  betwceii  thai  coun- 
try and  the  United  States,  atul  uiui*'  oiil^'  at  the 
rindication  of  Cuthulicity  and  of  our  national  lit- 
erature. The  remarks  of  the  writer  contain  no 
allusion  to  the  political  relations  actually  exiftt- 
Ing;  between  the  two  rei»ublics.  We  therefore 
publish  the  review  iiulc])endently  of  these  cir- 
cumstances, as  the  i^roper  objects  of  the  Maea- 
zine  are,  at  uU  time.4,  the  defence  of  religion, 
and  the  exposure  of  thn.«c  scribblers  who  pre* 
sumptuously  aspire  to  literary  fame.-^Eo. 
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which  differ  in  merit  as  well  as  in 
bulk.  The  readers  of  the  Catholic  Mag- 
azine probably  remember  that  the  pro- 
duction of  our  esteemed  townsman  wa? 
then  noticed  in  the  tone  of  rebuke, 
which  the  historical  and  religious  views 
of  the  author  seemed  imperatively  to  call 
for.  Mr.  Mayer,  however,  is  far  from 
endorsing  the  many  absurd  and  foolish 
statements  which  require  notice  in  the 
work  of  Mr.  Gilliam :  nay,  to  confute 
them,  we  might  confidently  appeal  to  the 
testimony  of  the  former,  which  we  think 
to  be  fully  equal  in  Avorth  to  thai  of  the 
late  U.  S.  consul  in  California.  But 
we  do  not  wish  to  institute  any  corn- 
i  parison  between  the  two  performance^;. 
The  only  point  of  resemblance  between 
them  is,  that  both  are  the  efforts  of  Pro- 
testant pens  on  Catholic  subjects,  and 
that  their  authors  have  been  strangely 
influenced  at  times  by  their  religious  pre- 
dilections. It  is  scarcely  possible  for  one 
who,  from  his  youth,  has  had  sounded 
in  his  ears  the  puritanical  cant  about 
popery,  to  witness  or  discuss  with  becom- 
ing gravity  and  impartiality  those  Cath- 
olic dogmas,  riles  and  practices,  which 
the  reformers  urged  as  i\  subject  of  re- 
proach against  the  ancient^churcii.    But 
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with  the  exceptioD  of  this  Protestant  tone, 
there  is  no  similarity  between  the  two 
works:  their  literary  and  philosophic 
merits  do  not  admit  of  comparison.  In 
point  of  erudition,  general  accuracy,  use- 
ful and  pleasing  information,  style,  and 
even  mere  typographical  merit,  we  must, 
without  hesitation,  give  the  preference  to 
our  townsman.  Judging  from  the  work 
of  Mr.  Gilliam,  it  would  seem  that  the 
world  had  retrograded  several  centuries, 
despite  the  favorite  theory  of  the  indefinite 
perfectibiiity  of  the  human  species.  His 
views  and  thoughts  are  of  the  most  com- 
mon and  even  vulgar  order;  and  when 
he  wishes  to  rise  above  this  level,  he  falls 
either  into  an  unintelligible  jargon  or  a 
ridiculous  bombast.  We  have  seldom 
met  with  a  style  so  remarkable  for  ob- 
scurity, inversions  and  transpositions. 
It  abounds  with  foreign  words,  but  so 
disfigured,  that  it  would  often  require  an 
G^dipus  or  a  wizard  to  interpret  them. 
In  short,  the  book  is  deficient  throughout 
in  etymology,  grammar,  and,  strange  to 
say,  in  simple  orthography.  As  to  Mr. 
Waddy  Thompson's  work,  we  shall 
devote  a  few  remarks  to  it,  after  having 
disposed  of  Mr.  C^iiliam. 

It  is  something  of  a  mystery  to  us  that 
books  should  flow  from  the  press  so  co- 
piously in  certain  quarter:*,  when  we 
are  already  surfeited  with  them.  There 
seems  to  l)e  a  real  mania  in  this  superliu- 
ity  of  publication,  which  it  may  not  be 
uninteresting  to  examine.  If  a  journey 
is  undei  taken  for  purposes  of  research 
and  discovery,  or  is  remarkable  by  its  un- 
usual incidents,  in  which  the  feelings  and 
sympathies  of  our  nature  are  enlisted,  we 
easily  conceive  that  the  traveller  should 
present  an  account  of  his  observations  to 
the  public,  and  that  we  would  find  inter- 
est and  pleasure  io  the  narrative.  But  if 
a  writer  has  nothing  more  to  say  than 
what  his  predecessors  have  said  hundreds 
of  times  before  him — if  he  has  to  enter- 
tain us  only  with  the  kind  of  dust  found 
upon  the  roads,  the  fare  in  the  taverns^  the 
number  of  days  spent  in  some  coach,  the 


chit-chat  of  travellers,  the  baggage  he  bad 
with  him,  and  his  own  thoughts  about 
men,  animals,  plants  and  stones,  which 
are  already  well  known,  it  is  passing 
strange  that  he  should  consent  to  appear 
before  the  public  with  such  a  meagre  re- 
commendation. Were  we  allowed  to 
offer  a  conjecture  upon  this  point,  we 
would  place  the  reason  of  this  anomaly 
in  the  self-sufliciency  which  the  favorite 
dogma  of  the  ''  sovereignty  of  the  peo- 
ple," falsely  understood,  and  the  pre- 
tended emancipation  of  the  human  mind 
by  the  reformation,  create  among  our 
Protestant  friends.  Every  man  in  his 
own  fancy,  and  at  the  bar  of  his  own 
judgment,  is  a  little  hero,  a  genius,  a 
monarch.  He  imagines  that  every  body 
will  take  the  liveliest  interest  in  knowing 
his  sentiments,  in  listening  to  his  conver- 
i:ation,  and  in  witnessing  his  mode  of 
acting.  Ilencc  he  puts  himself  to  the 
trouble  of  registering  all  his  thoughts, 
words  and  steps,  thus  forming  a  complete 
meteorological  table  of  his  soul  and  body, 
whicii  he  sends  in  due  time  to  the  printer 
for  the  edification  of  the  public. 

It  is  by  no  means  our  intention  to  make 
a  personal  application  of  the  foregoing 
H'marks  to  Mr.  G.,  who  informs  us  that 
he  gives  his  travels  to  the  public  only  at 
the  urgent  solicitations  of  his  friends :  and 
we  positively  disclaim  any  intention  of 
wounding  the  feelings  of  our  traveller, 
though  we  may  have  some  very  unpal- 
atable charges  to  bring  against  him.  In 
vindicating  the  truth  boldly,  wc  will  but 
follow  the  suggestions  of  Mr.  G.  himself, 
who  never  fails  to  protest,  before  he 
utters  any  grave  accusation  against  Cath- 
olic Mexico,  that  he  considers  it  his  duty 
to  tell  the  whole  truth,  unsophisticated 
and  ungarbled,  and  gives  himself  great 
credit  for  his  frankness  and  courage.  We 
agree  with  him  in  the  principle,  but 
widely  difier  from  him  in  its  application, 
as  the  sequel  will  show.  We  know  ab- 
solutely nothing  of  Mr.  G.  but  what  he 
says  of  himself  in  his  book,  and  we  judge 
him  only  from  his  book,  which  has  be- 
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come  the  property  of  the  public.  Mr. 
Gilliam  informs  us  that  he  is  a  Virginian, 
from  Lynchburg,  and  we  must  admit 
that,  on  that  score,  his  book  bears  many 
internal  evidences  of  authenticity.  H^*  in- 
forms us  that  li(»  received  from  IVesidtMit 
Tyler  the  commission  of  consul  at  the  port 
of  San  Francisco,  Upper  California;  that 
he  sailed  from  IVew  Orleans  for  Vera 
Cruz  in  Xovomber,  184o,  visited  the  city 
of  Mexico,  then  travelled  northwards 
more  than  a  thousand  miles,  and  returned 
through  Tampico  to  New  Orleans  in  the 
month  of  August,  1814.  The  incidents 
of  that  voyage,  together  with  the  thougiits 
that  occurred  to  Mr.  Gilliam  during  the 
course  of  it,  form  the  subject  of  the  volume 
before  us. 

We  shall  chiefly  consider  the  remarks 
of  our  author  on  religious  matters,  and  on 
Catholic  topics,  which  will  allbrd  ample 
field  for  criticism.  Mexico  is  a  Catholic 
country.  We  do  not  say  that  the  practice  of 
the  Christian  and  ecclesiastical  virtues 
flourishes  there  in  all  its  perfection  ;  but 
we  do  say  that  Mexico,  having  been  settled 
by  a  nation  whose  monarch  bears  the  title 
of  "most  Catholic,"  its  customs,  man- 
ners, ceremonies  and  practices,  must  ne- 
cessarily possess  much  of  a  Cathulic  tone 
and  spirit,  and,  as  this  tone  is  diametri- 
cally opposite  to  that  which  is  Protestant, 
we  may  be  assured  that  Mr.  Gilliam  has 
found  in  Mexico  much  to  excite  his  ire, 
and  to  call  forth  a  display  of  Protestant 
enthusianm  and  eloquence.  But  that  he 
has  been  rash  and  unhappy  in  his  at- 
tacks, will  appear  evident  from  the  fact 
that  he  shows  an  absolute  and  com- 
plete ignorance  of  every  thing  Catho- 
lic, as  nmch  so  as  if  the  Catholic  worship 
were  contined  to  some  obscure  district  of 
China  or  Japan,  and  not  avowed  by  the 
largest  civilized  portion  of  Europe  and 
America.  lie  informs  us  that  he  had 
never  seen  a  Catholic  church  before  he 
went  to  Mexico,  and  the  manner  in  which 
he  speaks  of  many  Catholic  practices 
shows  the  truth  of  his  assertion,  while  it 
affords  a  subject  of  considerable  merri- 


ment to  the  better  informed.  The  first 
time  he  entered  a  Catholic  church,  he  saw 
a  statue  which  he  at  once  declared  to  be 
the  Virginian  statesman,  Thos.  Jefferson. 
He  must  have  been  profoundly  edified  in 
seeing  tiiis  strange  personage  in  a  Catho- 
lic church  of  Mexico.  The  statue,  however, 
proved  to  be  thatof  St.  Joseph ,  the  guardian 
of  the  divine  Infant,  and  the  husband  of 
Mary.  Speaking  of  the  morning  service, 
in  a  certain  chapel,  he  says  :  **  The  cere- 
monies were  long  and  solemn,  during 
which  mass  was  /wAcw."  The  process  of 
"  takinij  mass  "  may  perhaps  be  known 
to  our  Protestant  friends,  but  it  is  a  com- 
plete mystery  for  us.  On  hearing  the. bell 
ring  three  times  a  day,  Mr.  Gilliam  con- 
cluded that  Catholics  salute  the  sun  at  his 
rising,  setiinc:,  and  culmination.  This 
might  indeed  have  been  w<dl  said  of  the 
Mexican  Indians  or  the  Persians  who 
adored  the  su  n;  bu  t  it  is  passi  ng  strange  that 
a  man  who  undertakes  to  write  for  the  infor- 
mation of  others  should  commit  so  palpable 
a  blu  nder  as  to  impute  this  practice  to  Cath- 
olics. He  should  have  known  that  the  bell 
is  rung  in  the  morning,  at  noon,  and  in  the 
evening,  for  the  purpose  of  calling  public 
attention  to  the  greatest  event  evor  accom- 
plished on  earth,  the  incarnation  of  the 
Son  of  Cod,  an  event  which  the  chronol- 
ogy and  calendar  of  civilized  nations  keep 
continually  in  view.  The  following  is 
truly  amusing.  Mr.  Gilliam  describes  in 
glowing  colors  the  rare  merit,  the  con- 
summate virtues,  and  the  fervent  piety  of 
the  bishop  of  Durango,  and  he  then  adds 
in  confirmation  of  all  the  praise  bestowed 
on  him :  "  His  father  confessor  accom- 
panied him  on  every  occasion,  and  regu- 
larly, three  times  a  day,  he  matle  confcs.^<mV 
This  is  the  first  time  we  ever  heard  of  a 
Catholic  going  to  confession  tiiree  times  a 
day,  and,  as  confession  is  an  accusation 
of  our  sins,  one  would  suppose  that  the 
bishop  was  all  the  time  committing  sin  in 
order  to  have  matter  for  his  confession. 
But  the  most  surprising  part  of  the  story 
is,  that  the  bishop  should  have  told  Mr. 
Gilliam  or  his  friends  of  his  uncommonly 
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frequent  confessions.  It  is  a  capital  joke 
on  the  bishop  of  Durango,  and  we  should 
be  glad  to  have  some  way  of  acquainting 
hliu  with  the  high  compliments  paid  him 
by  our  traveller. 

Mr.  Ciiiliam  went  to  Mexico  a  perfect 
stranger  to  Catholic  doctrines  and  prac- 
tices, and  absolutely  unprepared  to  appre- 
ciates what  came  under  his  observation. 
Ek?8ides  this  lie  had  no  means  of  acquir- 
ing correct  information  on  the  subject  by 
convcrising  with  the  people,  or  interroga- 
ting the  most  intelligent  among  them  in 
reference  to  what  he  considered  so  strange. 
For  lie  was  unacquainted  with  the  Span- 
ish language;  he  frankly  confesses  the  fact 
in  his  preface,  and  gives  abundant  proof  of 
it  in  tiie  course  of  his  book.  Thus,  in  the 
stage-coach,  he  often  met  with  Mexicans 
who  showed  him  every  possible  attention 
and  politeness,  and  seemed  anxious  to  con- 
verse with  him ;  but  neither  Spanish  or 
French  being  at  his  command,  no  con- 
versation could  be  carried  on  except  by 
sigus  and  gestures.  The  consequence 
was  liiJit  Mr.  Gilliam  travelled  through 
Mexico  like  a  deaf  and  di'.mb  man,  and  all 
his  information  upon  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  people  he  was  obliged  to 
derive  from  Finglishmon  or  Americans ; 
that  is,  from  Protestants  like  hiuiseU". 
Hence  it  was  out  of  his  power  to  adopt 
the  maxim  of  all  liberal  and  enlightened 
tribunals,  never  to  condemn  a  man  befon? 
you  have  heard  from  him  a  statement  of 
his  own  case.  Mr.  Gilliam  was  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  recording  in  his  jour- 
nal all  the  tale.-^,  calumnies,  and  absurdi- 
ties circulated  by  I'rutesiunts  and  inlldels 
against  the  Catholic  church.  His  bouk, 
so  far  as  it  is  offensive  to  Catholics,  is  a 
mere  repetition  of  what  he  heard  from  his 
Protestant  friends ;  it  merely  re-echoes 
what  is  written  in  English  Protestant 
books.  He  is,  if  we  may  make  use  of  the 
expression,  a  faithful  recorder  of  Protest- 
ant traditloM  against  Mexico;  for  some 
Protestants,  though  they  appear  to  reject 
tradilion,  transmit,  with  wonderful  care, 
certain  absurd  tales  which  have  originated 


nobody  knows  where.  As  an  example 
of  this,  we  may  mention  the  following 
stories  about  the  virgin  of  Remedios^  a 
statue  of  Mary  which,  it  is  supposed, 
was  brought  to  America  by  the  first  con- 
querors. The  number  of  Protestant  tales 
about  this  is  incredible.  The  statue  some- 
times takes  a  notion  to  travel,  and,  even  on 
foot  through  the  mud;  it  is  old,  and 
crumbling  to  pieces,  but  it  can  not  be  re- 
paired by  any  human  ingenuity  or  skill; 
those  who  try  to  repair  it  are  suddenly 
taken  ill  and  die.  Mr.  Gilliam  adds  an- 
other circumstance  which  he  learned,  he 
says,  from  a  yowig  Jlmcrkan.  The  statue 
is  without  a  nose,  and  the  padre  who 
keeps  it  is  without  a  nose  too,  *•  and,ybr 
that  reason,  it  had  been  entrusted  to  his 
care."  We  are  really  ashamed  of  our 
countrymen  when  they  stoop  to  pick  up 
such  vile  trash,  and  throw  it  in  the  face  of 
their  Catholic  brethren.  There  must  be 
something  true  in  that  religion  which  can 
be  successfully  assailed  only  by  such  mean 
expedients.  It  should  be  remembered, 
however,  that  this  forging  of  tales  and 
sljiuders  was  the  chief  evolution  in  the  im- 
pitius  tactics  of  Voltaire  against  the  Bible. 
The  preceding  remarks,  which  abun- 
dantly show  that  Mr.  Gilliam  is  not  quali- 
fied to  speak  of  church  matters,  and  that 
Protestant  gossip  was  the  only  source  of 
inl'ormation  opened  to  him  on  Calliolic 
subjects,  might  perhaps  dispense  us  from 
entering  any  further  into  the  religioi>s  por- 
tion of  his  book ;  for  these  two  considera- 
tions cover  the  whole  ground  of  the  dis- 
cussion, and  completely  nullify  ihecharges 
of  our  author.  We  will  follow  him,  how- 
ever, on  the  various  topics  which  have 
most  contributed  to  excite  his  bile,  to  show 
ai  least  that  we  have  a  due  regard  for  the 
lectures  which  he  is  willing  to  give  os. 
To  begin  at  once :  we  must  transport  our- 
selves to  the  city  of  Puebla  which  Mr. 
Gilliam  met  on  his  way  from  Vera  Cruz 
to  Mexico.  Here  he  was  not  at  all 
pleased  ;  but  our  readers  shall  enjoy  the 
luxury  of  listening  to  our  critic  in  his  own 
inimitable  style : 
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'*  This  place  has  also  the  distinguished 
appellation  of  Puebla  c/e  los  ^higUts^ '"  the 
town  of  the  an;;els,"  acquiriiifif  this 
heavenly  cog  no  111  cu  IVcrn  tlif*  Ijeliff  of  the 
natives,  which  no  doubt  was  tin;  workini;  of 
an  ingenious  and  wily  priestcraft,  to  wit : 
I  he  angtfls  of  h»Mivi.'n  condvuccndcii  to  quit 
the  throne  of  (^ud,  and  thsccmlaf  to  ilic 
town  of  Puehla,  there  to  work  in  vik' 
stone  and  mortar,  in  the  erection  of  a 
iruly  large  and  cosMly  cathedral  of  that 
place,  it  is  certainly  a  great  misfortune, 
resulting  in  thcov('r-auxioui?ne>sor  weak- 
mindednf^ss  of  thf*  clergy  of  any  coun- 
try, to  thus  impose  upon  the  super- 
stitious credulity  of  an  ignorant  people. 
As  ibr  my>df,  i  had  just  as  soon  believe 
in  the  I'abled  legends  of  the  Aztecs'  san- 
cuinary  war  god,  as  in  the  ahsurdili<-.s 
Reliev^rd  by  the  Mexicans  of  thi'  town  of 
ihe  angels'.  I  say  that  it  is  to  be  regretted 
ihat  a  religion  originally  pure  should  have 
been  so  wickedly  and  falst-ly  perverted 
by  those  professing  to  be  the  heralds  of 
Christ,  as  to  impose  on  a  willing  people. 
Tfie  itnpossihUitks  of  truth  are  but  in  the  dis- 
Sptst  Qjthv.  minds  of  the  intelUifcnt  to  throic 
doubt  and  disbtliefupon  tlie  whole  fabricated 
institution^  which  results  in  athcisnif  or  chc, 
m  after  times,  in  the  proip-ess  (f  man^i  vn- 
lii^htcnmcnt,  to  raise  up  enemies  to  the 
church,  who  will  uproot  and  overthrow  the 
ichoh  system,  and,  on  its  ruined  foimdntion, 
erect  a  plan  of  pristine  purcuess,  upon  the 
triUk  as  it  is.  I  do  not  think  it  mij  dulij 
slurrinq;ly  to  irarhle  the  truth,  hut  to  speak 
it  entire,  in  whatever  1  may  hare  beta  im- 
pressed,  of  men  and  things.,  relis^ion  and 
politic8.''''^P.  72. 

The  first  remark  we  have  to  make  on 
this  characteristic  passjige  is,  that  Mr. 
Gilliam  is  very  much  like  tliose  angels 
whom  he  supposes  to  have  been  unwil- 
ling to  "  work  in  vile  stone  and  mortar." 
He  looks  upon  etymology,  grammar  and 
spelling,  as  matters  too  vile  to  attract  his 
attention,  and  consequently  he  does  not 
condescend  to  speak  either  grammatically 
or  intelligibly.  Puebla  de  los  jln'^los  is 
not  the  town  of  the  angels ;  if  it  be  any 
thing,  it  is  the  town  of  Enp;lishnwn.  Mr. 
Gilliam  will  allege  that  he  does  not  lay 
claim  to  any  knowledge  of  Spanish,  but 
he  pretends  to  know  Latin,  and  Latin 
analogies  should  have  suggested  to  him 
the  right  orthography.  The  wrong  one 
could  not  have  been  a  fault  of  prints  for 


it  is  continued  throughout.  But  enough 
for  the  grammatical  question.  "What 
shall  we  say  of  the  harsh  lecture  to  which 
I  he  treats  us  against  the  frauds  of  the 
I  Catholic  clergy  of  Mexico,  and  the  blind 
I  credulity  of  the  Catholic  people  in  that 
!  country  ?  He  says  that  he  can  not  believe 
!  that  angels  will  ever  buihl  a  church.  But 
1  in  this  he  is  fundamentally  wrong.  The 
I  building  of  a  church  by  supernatural 
;  power,  if  real,  would  be  a  fad,  like  other 
I  facts,  and  would  have  to  beaduiillod  u])on 
1  sufficient  testimony  ;  otherwisf  we  should 
I  have  no  means  of  establishing  the  truth 
I  of  Christianity  against  infidels.  Say  that 
'.  miracles  are  impossible,  and  you  sweep 
1  (Miiistianily  from  the  earth.  But  Mr. 
I  Gilliam  believes  in  the  Bible,  and  if  he  ib 
I  but  willing  to  open  that  sacred  volume,  at 
i  random,  he  can  scarcely  fail  to  meet  with 
j  some  miraculous  display  of  divine  power 
;  even  through  the  instrumentality  of 
angels.  We  would  not  consider  it  more 
I  unbecoming  for  angels  to  build  a  house 
I  to  the  glory  of  the  Almighty,  than  to  an- 
!  nounce  to  poor  shepherds  the  birth  of  the 
j  Messiah,  or  to  deliver  Peter  from  prison, 
,  or  to  do  a  variety  of  other  things  recorded 
,    in  .Scripture. 

,       But  who  has  said    that  angels  actu- 
ally  erected    the  cathedral    of   Puebla  ■ 
'   Some  Protestant  tourists  suppose  indeed 
!   that  this  is  the  belief  of  Mexicans,  but 
I   what  proof  do  they  give  of  it  ?    None  that 
j   we  can  see.     Do   they  infer  this   belief 
j   from  the  name  of  Puebla  dc  los  Anfrelos? 
j   If  so,  Mr.  Gilliam  should  also  admit  that 
I   the  place  for  which   he  was   appointed 
I   consul,  is  called  San  P'rancisco  because 
i   the  city  is  believed  to  have  been  built  by 
St.  Francis,  a  conclusion  which  he  him- 
self would  probably  admit  to  be  false  and 
ridiculous.     Mr.  Gilliam   then   has   no 
other  ground  than  Protestant  gossip  for 
attributing  this   strange  opinion  to  the 
Mexicans.    To  set  him  right  upon  this 
matter  we  will  refer  him  to  the  large  grjo- 
graphical  dictionary  of  Bruget  dc  la  Mar- 
tiniere,  which  is  a  faithful  digest  ot  uni- 
versal geography,  in  six  huge  folios,  and 
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is  the  iDore  entitled  to  confidence  on  Span- 
ish afiairsy  as  the  author  was  appointed 
geographer  to  his  most  Catholic  majesty. 
This  author,  whose  erudition,  it  will  be 
readily  admitted,  was  at  least  equal  to  that 
of  Mr.  Gilliam^  informs  us,  iu  his  article 
on  Puebla,  that  this  place  was  called  Piiebla 
de  Jos  Jhif^cloSf  because,  at  the  time  of  its 
erection,  Ciueeu  Isabella  saw,  in  a  dream, 
angels  occupied  iu  building  it.  This  loo 
he  states  only  as  a  rumur.  Now  this 
author  was  a  Catholic,  and  we  not  only 
readily  admit  what  he  says,  but  we  con- 
fidently believe  that  the  Mexicans  them- 
selves believe  nothing  more  on  the  subject. 
If  Mr.  Ciilliam  had  spoken  the  Spanish 
language,  and  had  consulted  some  intelli- 
gent man  in  Puebla,  he  would  have  proba- 
bly learned  the  true  ori^^iu  of  the  name 
"  Puebla  de  Jos  Angclos."  From  all  this 
we  are  led  to  conclude,  that  the  erection 
of  the  cathedral  of  Puebla  by  angels  is  nut 
a  belief  of  the  Mexicans,  but  a  story  man- 
ufactured for  thorn  by  Protestants,  who 
have  transformed  a  dream  into  a  reality, 
and  a  rumor  or  probability  into  a  settled 
conviction.  Now,  we  ask,  on  which  side 
do  credulity,  superstition  and  folly  betray 
themselves,  on  the  part  of  (he  Mexicans, 
or  that  of  Protestant  travellers  ?  But  what 
shall  we  say  of  the  malicious  insinuations 
of  Mr.  G.  against  the  Mexican  clergy  ? 
Hp  did  not  exchange  one  word  on  the 
subjert  with  a  Catholic  priest  of  Mexico, 
and  yet  he  tells  us  that  all  the  clergy  are 
activf  in  deceiving  an  artless  population. 
It  would  l)e  much  more  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  Mr.  Gilliam  himself  has  been 
acting  the  part  of  a  weak-minded  teacher,  in 
attempting  to  palm  so  much  nonsense  upon 
the  community.  For,  certain  it  is,  that 
they  are  most  sadly  imposed  on,  who  are 
credulous  enough  to  believe  such  tales  as 
are  put  forth  by  writers  of  this  description. 
We  shall  pass  no  comment  on  the  con- 
cluding remarks  of  Mr.  Gilliam  concern- 
ing the  ''impossibilities  of  truth."  Our 
mind  is  incapable  of  soaring  to  the  eleva- 
tion of  thought  implied  in  this  phrase. 
Mr.  Gilliam,  in  his  flight  towards  the  airy 


regions  of  metaphysics,  mast  have  become 
giddy  and  entirely  lost  his  balance.  But  be 
that  as  it  may,  if  Mr.  Gilliam  means  to  as- 
sert that  a  Catholic,  on  account  of  the  diffi- 
culties to  which  his  faith  must  submit, 
turns  atheist  and  then  becomes  a  Proteil- 
ant,  we  can  easily  put  him  straight  on  the 
subject,  by  assuring  him,  in  the  first  place, 
that,  if  he  wish  to  join  the  Catholic  church, 
he  will  not  be  rec^uired  to  believe  that  the 
cathedral  of  Puebla  was  built  by  angels, 
nor  even  that  Isabella  ever  dreamed  of  an- 
gels; and,  secondly,  that  we  never  heard 
of  a  Catholic  who  went  over  to  Protest- 
antism by  the  way  of  infidelity,  but  we 
know  many  who  have  gone  over  to  infi- 
delity by  the  way  of  Protestantism,  and 
many  also  who,  having  travelled  through 
the  mazes  of  both,  enjoyed  no  peace  of 
mind  until  they  discovered  the  cheering 
light  of  Catholic  truth. 

The  outcry  against  the  credulity  and 
superstition  of  foreign  people  appears  to 
us  to  come  with  a  very  bad  grace  from 
our  American  tourists,  when  we  witness 
at  home  so  frequent  and  such  frightful 
exhibitions  of  the  blindest  fanaticism  and 
most  absurd  infatuation.  Has  Mr.  Gilliam 
led  so  secluded  a  life  as  not  to  have  heard 
of  the  doings  of  Miller  and  his  compeers? 
Let  him  compare  the  credulity  of  the 
Mexicans  of  Puebla  with  that  which  is 
found  in  almost  every  city  of  our  union; 
let  him  consider  the  wiles  of  Catholic 
priests  on  the  one  side,  and  those  of  Pro- 
:  testant  Millerite  doctors  on  the  other;  it 
I  will  be  easy  to  see  who  are  entitled  to  the 
palm.  Let  it  be  supposed  that  the  inhab- 
itants of  Puebla  believe  their  cathedral  to 
have  been  built  by  angels.  Can  they  be 
charged  with  the  folly  of  watching  whole 
nights  in  the  agonizing  expectation  of  the 
supreme  Judge  ?  Have  they  ever  thought 
of  supplying  themselves  with  atcamoti 
robes,  or  of  standing  for  hours  in  the  aiti* 
tudc  of  pilgrims  bound  for  heaven  ?  Does 
Mr.  Gilliam  imagine  that  the  Mexicans 
would  be  so  credulous  and  stupid  as  to  be- 
come the  disciples  even  of  padres  who 
would  attempt,  in  opposition  to  the  con- 
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Slant  belief  of  Christians  and  the  clearest 
testimony  of  Scripture,  to  assign  the  very 
hour  and  minute  when  the  last  trumpet  is 
to  be  heardj  and  the  last  judgment  to  come 
qfff  Did  Mr.  Gilliam  meet  with  any 
Mexicans  who  had  run  mad^  and  been 
thrown  into  a  lunatic  asylum,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  pretetided  belief  that  angf  is 
had  built  their  cathedrall  Did  he  hear  of 
any  Pueblans  having  committed  suicide 
from  the  terrible  agitation  of  mind  caused 
by  the  conviction  that  the  angels  had  built 
their  church?  Did  he  ever  see  a  priest 
who  had  designated  a  certain  day  for  the 
final  judgment,  and,  aftera  first  and  second 
failure,  as  manifest  as  the  noonday,  still 
had  the  assurance  to  show  himself  in  pub- 
lic ?  Did  he  ever  hear  of  a  padre  in  Mexico 
who,  after  having  wound  the  feelinsrs  of 
his  hearers  to  thn  highest  pitch  of  excite- 
ment, suddenly  rloped  with  the  money 
which  he  had  extortod  from  his  trrror- 
alricken  victims?  All  this  we  have  heard 
of  in  our  own  country,  and  witnessed 
with  our  own  eyes.  Shall  we  speak  of  the 
Mormons?  Where  shall  we  find  credulity 
to  match  theirs?  If  Mr.  Gilliam  had 
Tisited  Nauvoo,  would  he  have  discovered 
that  the  iMfcr  Day  Saints  are  Mexicans, 
or  the  countrymen  of  brother  Jonathan  ? 
We  suggest  this  to  our  author  as  a  useful 
subject  of  meditation,  advising  him  here- 
after never  to  discourse  of  the  credulity  of 
Mexicans  or  the  impositions  of  Catholic 
clergymen. 

We  will  now  call  the  attention  of  the 
reader  to  the  following  passage,  which 
shows  what  Mr.  Gilliam  thought  of  a 
procession,  and  other  religious  ceremonies 
that  took  place  in  Mexico  on  the  12th  of 
December,  the  festival  of  the  virgin  of 
Guadaloupc: 

•*  As  I  followed  on  after  the  crowd,  and 
arrived  opposite  the  gate  of  San  Francisco, 
I  discovered  there  a  priest  holding  in  his 
arms  the  wooden  child,  the  same  which 
I  had  seen  Joseph  bear.  The  eager  mul- 
titude around  were  vicing  with  one  another 
in  their  embraces  of  the  infant.  In  my 
own  profession,  in  acknowledging  my 
obedience  to  God  and  his  Son,  as  known 


to  mankind,  through  the  means  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  not  considering  it 
necessary,  in  keeping  the  commandments 
and  precepts  inculcated  therein,  to  declare 
homage  or  fejilty  to  any  Christian  denomi- 
nation,— the  scenes  of  that  day  impressed 
my  mind  with  the  folly  and  superstition 
of  mankind  in  their  attempt  to  worship 
with  pomp  and  show  the  supreme  Head  of 
the  universe,  instead  of  giving  unto  him 
that  reasonable  service  which  he  requires 
at  the  hands  of  his  creatures." — Pp,  104, 
105. 

In  this  passage  our  author  makes  his 
profession  of  faith.  He  is  not  a  Catholic : 
this  is  a  matter  of  course.  But  neither  is  he 
an  Episcopalian,  a  Presbyterian,  a  Meth- 
odist, a  Baptist,  a  Mormon,  or  a  Millerite.' 
He  hails  from  no  Chri8ti<in  denomination. 
.Perhaps  he  intends  to  introduce  a  new 
one.  This,  however,  is  rather  improba- 
ble, and  we  therefore  presume  that  he  has 
the  bump  of  veneration  in  as  moderate  a 
degree  as  any  body  in  the  United  States. 
But  Mr.  Gilliam  being  nothing,  in  a  re- 
ligious point  of  view,  will  he  have  the 
goodness  to  inform  us  whether  it  was 
Catholicity  or  Protestantism  that  has 
thrown  him  into  this  state  of  negative 
religion,  which  we  consider  the  next  akin 
to  infidelity  ?  Unfortunately  Mr.  Gilliam 
is  not  the  only  one  in  the  United  States 
who  patronizes  this  sort  of  Protean  Chris- 
tianity or  indifierentism.  But  he  would 
do  well  to  reflect  that  this  result  is  brought 
about  only  by  the  jarring  sects  of  Protest- 
antism, which  beget  a  skeptical  disposition, 
and  cause  many  to  live  and  die  without 
any  professed  principles  of  religion;  for  hn 
has  no  religion  who  believes  in  the  Bible 
in  general,  but  not  in  particular ;  who  dis- 
cards all  creeds,  and  holds  to  no  denomi- 
nation, although  he  assiduously  reads  the 
Bible.  Mr.  Gilliam  tells  us  that  he  con- 
fines himself  to  the  adoption  of  the  Bible 
as  a  standard  of  orthodoxy.  But  must  it 
not  have  appeared  strange  to  him  that, 
during  the  eighteen  centuries  that  have 
elapsed  since  the  time  of  Christ,  no  one 
should  have  broached  this  new  form  of 
Christianity,  which  consists  in  believing 
nothing  but  the  Bible  in  general?    Must 
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he  not  perceive  that  another  generation, 
improving  upon  this^  will  discard  all  be> 
lief,  even  that  of  the  Bible  itself,  and  con- 
fine itself  to  the  truth  in  general,  be  that 
where  it  may  ?  As  Mr.  Gilliam  has  read 
tbe  Bible,  he  must  have  met  with  the 
passage  which  says,  that  he  who  does 
not  hear  the  church  is  to  be  consid- 
ered as  a  heathen  and  a  publican.  How 
does  he  undt^rsland  this  positive  declara- 
tion of  the  Bible?  ITowdoes  ho  understand 
so  many  other  passages  which  denounce 
the  teachers  of  unsound  doctrine?  Can 
any  doctrine  be  unsound  according  to  the 
views  of  those  who  reject  all  denomina- 
tions? Is  not  every  one  in  this  case  at 
full  liberty  to  admit  or  reject  whatever  he 
thinks  proper  ? 

Mr.  G.  seems  to  rate  his  power  of  judg- 
ment far  above  the  ordinary  level  of  the 
human  mind ;  for  he  puts  forth  his  senti* 
ments  with  great  conlidonce,  though  they 
are  at  variance  with  the  views  of  all  man- 
kind. Here  is  another  of  his  wonderful 
discoveries.  He  has  discovered  in  the 
Bible,  not  only  that  there  should  be  no 
Christian  denominations,  but  also  that  no 
display  should  be  admitted  in  the  worship 
of  the  Almighty,  and  that  men  are  labor- 
ing under  an  awful  delusion  in  this  respect. 
"  The  scenes  of  that  day  impressed  my 
mind  wiih  the  folly  and  superstition  of 
mankind  in  their  attempt  to  worship  with 
pomp  and  siiow  the  supreme  Head  of  the 
universe."  Hence  the  grave  conclusion 
that  the  Mexicans  are  a  set  of  fools  and 
fanatics,  because  they  practise  religious 
processions,  and  venerate  a  wooden  image 
of  the  divine  Infant.  And  as  Catholics 
throughout  the  world  do  precisely  the 
same  thing  that  has  been  observed  among 
their  brethren  in  Mexico,  we  are  driven 
to  the  conclusion,  that  the  whole  Catholic 
world  is  guilty  of  folly  and  superstition. 
We  must  observe,  however,  that  this  con- 
clusion of  Mr.  Gilliam,  after  having  wit- 
nessed the  scenes  of  a  religious  festival,  is 
not  perhaps  as  firmly  esuiblished  in  his 
own  mind  as  his  language  might  lead  us 
to  suppose :  or,  in  other  words^  Mr.  Gil- 


liam forgets  his  own  theory.    Oa  one  oc- . 
casion,  he  says,  a  Mexican  presented  him 
a  picture  of  Christ  bearing  the  cross^  which 
at  first  he  declined  accepting.    The  Mexi- 
can "said   that  the  picture  was    Chrido 
micitro  Sttlvador  (Christ  our  Master  ind 
Saviour).    My  American  friend   at  thii 
gave  me  to  understand  that  1  was  in  adif- 
iiculty.    I  took  the  picture,  looked  at  it, 
made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  threw  the 
man   a  ehickOf  which   seemed   to  please 
him,  and  I  departed."    On  this  occasion 
Mr.  G.  certainly  displayed  very  little  of  the 
spirit  of  a  martyr,  and  we  judge  from  this 
that,  deep  as  his  convictions  might  be,  he 
was  willing  to  surrender  them  in  the  mo^ 
mcnt  of  danger.    The  same  theorist  who 
80  bitterly  denounces  the  Mexicans  for 
holding  processions,  and  kissing  an  image 
of  the  infant  Saviour,  consents  to  lakes 
picture,  and  look  at  it,  and  make  Ihr.  ng% 
of  the  cross.    After  all  Mr.  Gilliam  is  in- 
excusable in  talking  of  the  folly  and  su- 
perstition of  mankind,  who  pay   a  doc 
reverence  to  images  in  consideration  of  the 
subjects  they  represent ;  for  a  Protestant 
who.  through  fear,  makes  the  sign  of  the 
cross  before  a  picture,  believing  it  to  be 
folly  and  superstition,  stands  in  a  much 
worse  light   than   the   pious  worshipper 
who  makes  use  of  external  signs  as  a 
moans  of  awakening  ftolings  of  devotion. 
After  this  the  reader  will  not  be  surprised 
to   learn  that  Mr.  Gilliam  consented,  on 
some  occasions,  to  be  taken  for  a  foreign 
padre  J  or  Catholic  priest,  as  this  seemed 
to  protect  him  more  effectually  against  the 
attacks  of  robbers.    But  what  will,  per- 
haps, appear  truly  surprising  is,  that,  in 
spite  of  his  theory  about  the  folly  and  su- 
perstition of  religious  pomp, Mr.  Gilliam, 
during  a  midnight  mass  in  the  cathedral 
of  Mexico,  was  considerably  impressed  by 
the  solemnity  of  the  occasion : 

"  The  place,  indeed,  appeared  to  be  a 
solemn  one  to  me ;  and  who  could  look 
with  indifference  or  disrespect  over  so  vasi 
a  multitude,  all  kneeling  in  adoration  of 
that  Being  whom  I,  from  my  first  impres- 
sions, was  taught  to  reverence.  And,  as 
the  sacred  chuxt  and  solemn  peal  of  the 
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organ  ascended  the  high  vaults  of  the  ca- 
thedral, my  thoughts,  for  tlie  time,  were 
turned  witnin,  and  my  secret  aspirations 
were  inuoluntarily  raised  to  him  who  had 
sustained  luy  being  at  homo,  and  in  the 
midst  of  poopic  of  a  strange  land. 

**  I  have  always  had  a  respect  for  those 
who  worsliippcd  God  in  any  form  ;  and, 
it  is  true,  tliai  I  have  never  behold  tlic 
great  Maki^r  of  iho  universe  worshipped 
m  so  m.ignifii'ent  a  manner.  IS'ol with- 
standing it  was  contrary,  agreeable  lo  my 
education,  to  the  simplicity  of  that  wor- 
ship retiuired  of  his  beings,  as  exmiplitied 
by  Chribt  and  his  aposlk's,  yet  the  scene 
amidst  Ihe  blaze  of  a  thousand  candles, 
shining  with  resphndenl  brilliancy  in  that 
vast  editice^  could  not  fail  to  iuipress  my 
mind  with  the  solemuitv  of  the  occasion." 

—Pp.  ij-;>,  133. 

It  is  true  these  sentiments  lasted  but  a 
short  time.  It  was  not  the  fault  of  the 
ceremony,  however,  that  they  did  not  ^^ink 
more  deeply  into  the  heart  of  the  spect;itor. 
We  will  conclude  this  subject  by  observing 
that  man  is  comiioscd  of  a  body  and  a  soul, 
and  that  whatever  makes  an  impression 
upon  the  senses,  never  lails  to  produce  a 
corresponding  elfect  upon  the  mind,  and 
consequently  religious  ceremonies  per- 
formed with  piniip  and  solemnity,  will 
always  awaken  tliose  religious  feelings 
which  even  Mr.  Gilliam  experienced. 
The  naked  worship  which  he  advocates 
would  !)e  fit  only  for  spirits  or  ani^t'Is,  but 
can  never  be  ail  a  pied  to  nian  whose  nature 
is  corporal  a^  wrll  as  spiritual.  We  can 
scarcely  believe  that  Mr.  Ciilliam  ever  read 
the  Old  Tesisuiieiit,  notwithstanding  his 
assertion  to  the  contrary :  for  certain  books 
of  the  OKI  Testament  are  almost  wholly 
devoted  to  a  discription  of  religious  cere- 
monies, and  external  rites  of  every  kind, 
far  mure  numerous  and  complicau.'d  than 
any  thing  he  saw  in  Mexico.  AVilness 
the  grand  procession  described  in  the  t3th 
chapter  uf  the  second  13ook  of  Kings,  and 
also  in  the  15th  and  lOth  chapters  of  the 
first  Hook  of  l*aralipomj>non  or  Chronicles, 
which  far  surpassed  in  splendor  and  mag- 
nificence the  ceremonial  of  the  church  in 
Mexico. 
.   JVlr«  Gilliam  has  preferred  a   charge 


against  the  archbishop  of  Mexico,  which 
in  some  of  its  features  applies  not  only  to 
the  head  of  the  Mexican  hierarchy,  but 
also  to  nearly  all  CathoHc  countries  in 
which  a  pecuniary  contribution  is  some- 
times required  from  the  wealthy,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  means,  in  order  to  give 
stability  to  their  marriage  contract,  which 
would  otherwise  be  null  and  void.  We 
are  pleased  to  fmd  that  Mr.  Gilliam  has 
noticed  this  subject,  as  it  will  afford  us  an 
opportunity  of  explaining  a  point  of  dis- 
cipline which  Protestants  and  iniidels  de- 
nounce because  they  do  not  understand  it. 
The  church  has  established  various  impedi- 
ments to  matrimony,  unknown  among 
Protestants,  with  the  view  of  enhancing 
the  sanctity  of  the  matrimonial  alliance, 
and  promoting  the  good  of  society ;  for 
instance,  consanguinity  among  Catholics 
renders  a  marriage  null  when  the  parlies 
are  related  to  each  other  within  the  fourth 
degret»,  or  the  fourth  generation  from  the 
common  stock.  In  some  circumstances, 
however,  there  are  reasons  of  propri(?ty, 
certaiutemporal  or  spiritual  considerations, 
which  render  it  expedient  to  miligatc 
the  severity  of  the  law,  and  to  allow  the 
parties  to  marry  even  within  the  dfgree 
of  kindred  which,  by  the  ecclesiastical, 
and  not  by  the  natural  law,  renders  the 
marriage  null.  A  dispensation  is  then 
granted  by  the  ecclesiastical  authority,  and, 
if  the  parties  are  able,  a  pecuniary  contri- 
bution is  required  of  them  in  proportion  to 
their  means.  If  they  are  poor,  and  there 
exist  good  reasons  for  a  dispensation,  it  is 
issued  gratuitously.  We  have  known 
cases  in  which  the  clergymen  who  exer- 
cised this  faculty,  not  only  received  no 
compensation,  but  actually  gave  money  to 
the  parties  to  assist  them  in  obtaining  the 
dispensation.  It  must  be  observed,  more- 
over, that  when  a  contribution  is  levie<l 
from  the  parties  dispensed,  it  is  never  ap- 
propriated to  the  personal  use  of  the  bishop 
or  pope,  nor  is  it  a  fee  for  any  clergyman. 
This  money  is  used  only  for  religious  or 
charitable  purposes  of  a  public  nature. 
It  is  sent  to  Rome,  for  instance,  and  is 
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there  appropriated  to  the  support  of  for- 
eign missions.  The  relaxation  of  discip- 
line is  thus,  in  some  measure,  compensated 
by  a  pecuniary  offering  applied  to  the 
wants  of  those  who  are  laboring  in  foreign 
lands  for  the  conversion  of  sinners  and  in- 
fidels. In  all  this  we  sec  nothing  but  the 
dictate  of  a  sound  and  disinterested  policy, 
and  a  wise  administration  of  the  law  in 
justice  and  mercy.  But  what  does  our  blus- 
tering critic  say  on  this  subject?  After 
passing  a  high  encomium  on  himself  for 
his  boldness  and  impartiality  in  telling  the 
truth,  he  concludes  with  the  following  re- 
marks in  which  philosophy  and  grammar 
are  striving  for  the  pre-eminence : 

"  I  therefore  say  that  there  are  mam- 
mon discrepancies,  in  church  as  well  as 
in  state,  emanating  from  the  very  throne 
of  their  earthly  divinity.  The  British 
government,  having  neglected  to  insert  an 
article  in  their  treaty  with  Mexico,  requir- 
ing of  that  government  to  make  valid  the 
marriages  of  British  Protestants  performed 
in  that  country ;  and,  also,  to  give  power 
to  her  consuls  to  administer  the  matrimo- 
nial ceremony, — Englishmen  are  subject 
to  the  inconvenience  and  expense  of  visit- 
injGf  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  there,  by 
bnbery,  to  obtain  the  nuptial  tie  of  the 
archbishop ;  the  marriage  being  null  and 
void  otherwise,  both  by  the  religious 
canons  and  the  laws  ot  the  land.  Of 
what  avail  are  the  high  fiats  of  heaven, 
or  the  positive  statutes  of  a  country,  if 
money  is  to  sot  aside  the  one  and  cover 
the  other?  Verily,  the  god  of  mannuon 
is  supreme  over  heaven  and  earth — the 
dicuitor,  too,  perhaps.  An  instance  of  the 
above  described  state  of  things  came  under 
my  own  knowledge,  as  the  parties  I  be- 
iriiiue  acquainted  with,  and  a  happy  couple 
they  were,  where  it  cost  the  gentleman 
two  thousand  dollars  to  iUegaUy  marry  his 
wife."— /^/i.  1G8,  169. 

The  reader  will  no  doubt  perceive  a 
wide  difference  between  Mr.  Gilliam's 
statement  and  ours  in  relation  to  marriage 
dispensations.  Whence  comes  this  dif- 
ferencp?  It  arises  from  a  want  of  dia- 
crimuuUion  on  his  part  between  a  tax  and 
a  bribe,  between  an  immutable  natural 
law,  and  a  salutary  though  not  immuta- 
lile  ecclesiastical  regulation.  We  readily 
admit  that  our  author's  powers  of  discrimi- 


nation are  not  very  remarkable;  otherwiw 
he  would  assuredly  have  selected  some 
better  theme  for  criticism  than  his  "mam- 
mon discrepancies." 

Whatever  may  be  his  views  upon  the 
subject,  we  can  assure  him  that  the  cos- 
duct  alluded  to  in  the  paragraph  quoted 
above,  is  no  *'  mammon  partiality,"  or 
*'  mammon  favoritism,"  or  ''  mammon 
discrimination."  The  worst  construction 
that  could  be  given  to  this  peculiar  legis- 
lation of  Mexico  is,  that  marriages  in 
which  both  parties  are  Protestants,  or 
mixed  marriages  in  which  one  is  i 
Protestant  and  the  other  a  Catholic,  ire 
not  recognised  by  the  civil  law  of  that 
country.  Now,  let  us  suppose  for  t 
moment  that  such  a  law  exists;  what 
has  Mr.  G.  to  complain  of?  Does  not 
the  law  in  several  of  our  states  forbid 
the  contracting  of  marriage  between  per- 
sons of  a  different  color  f  Why  should 
it  not  prohibit  marriage  between  people  of 
a  different  religion  f  If  Mr.  G.  is  in  favor 
of  reform,  let  him  commence  operatioM 
at  home.  But  is  it  advisable,  in  genenl, 
that  persons  of  a  different  religion  should 
intermarry?  This  is  a  grave  quesdoa 
which  the  constitution  of  the  Presbyteriai 
church  in  the  United  Stales  of  America 
decides  at  once.  (Confes.  of  Faith,  ch.  24.) 
"  Such  as  profess  the  true  reformed  reli- 
gion should  not  marry  with  infidels,  pa- 
pists, or  other  idolaters."  If  Mr.  Gilliam 
objects  to  this  discipline  of  a  numerous 
Protestant  denomination  in  America,  whf 
not  forthwith  prepare  a  petition  to  be  laid 
before  the  next  general  assembly  of  Pres- 
byterian divines  to  obtain  a  dispensation) 
He  would  oblige  us  at  the  same  time  by 
presenting  our  compliments  to  the  as- 
sembly for  the  honorable  epithet  which 
they  apply  to  us,  with  a  special  request  to 
inforce  the  law  in  reference  to  all  Catho- 
lics, who  would  do  much  better  to  remain 
idolaters,  such  as  they  are,  than  to  run  the 
risk  of  perversion  by  an  alhance  with 
*^  dpvout "  Presbyterians. 

In  tlie  United  States,  therefore,  we  have 
laws  precisely  similar  to  those  which  Mr. 
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Gilliam  supposes  to  exist  in  Mexico.  But 
in  Mexico  the  law  is  mitigated  in  all  cases 
in  which  expediency  or  an  evident  utility 
requires  this  modification.  If  a  Protestant 
and  a  Catholic  were  determined  to  marry, 
notwithstanding  the  prohibition,  would  it 
be  better  to  leave  them  in  a  criminal  rela- 
tion, than  to  relax  the  severity  of  the  law  ? 
We  think  not,  at  least,  in  all  cases ;  the 
lax  on  such  marriages  is  a  judicious  regu- 
lation, and  we  have  no  doubt,  that  a  due 
regard  is  paid  to  the  circumstances  of  those 
from  whom  it  is  required.  But  it  is  an  in- 
tolerable abuse  of  language  to  call  this  im- 
post a  bribe,  as  Mr.  Gilliam  does.  A  bribe 
is  always  received  clandestinely  while  the 
contribution  alluded  to  is  openly  de- 
manded. A  bribe  is  intended  to  make  an 
individual  deviate  from  the  line  of  duty : 
in  the  case  before  us  the  archbishop,  for 
good  reasons,  wishes  to  legalize  an  act, 
(which  is  not  bad  in  itself,  though  gener- 
ally dangerous,)  without  altogether  de- 
stroying the  sanction  of  the  law.  In  a 
word,  a  bribe  is  converted  to  the  personal 
use  of  the  individual  who  receives  it ;  but 
we  emphatically  assert  that  the  money 
levied  on  dispensations  is  used  by  the 
archbishop,  not  for  his  own  purposes,  but 
for  objects  of  public  utility.  We  will 
conclude  our  observations  on  this  head 
with  the  remark  that  Mr.  Gilliam  seems 
to  have  lost  sight  of  a  practice  not  very 
uncommon  amongst  us,  by  which  money 
invariably  turns  the  scale  in  favor  of  the 
rich.  We  have  before  us  the  decision  of  an 
honorable  magistrate,  who  having  four 
individuals  arraigned  before  him,  dis- 
charged two  of  them  upon  bail,  and  com- 
mitted the  other  two,  to  appear  at  the  next 
court.  Would  not  a  foreigner  find  this 
peculiarity  of  our  laws  still  more  odious 
than  that  referred  to  by  Mr.  Gilliam? 
Had  he  found  such  a  state  of  things  in 
Mexico,  he  would  most  probably  have 
branded  it  as  corrupt  and  infamous. 
Amongst  ourselves  we  have  frequent  and 
manifest  instances  of  what  Mr.  Gilliam, 
in  his  idiocratic  style,  calls  a  fnammon  du- 
tnpaney :  but  as  this  takes  place  in  the 


United  States,  it  deserves  no  censure. 
In  Mexico  a  far  more  innocent  practice 
is  quite  sufficient,  according  to  Mr.  Gil- 
liam, to  prove  that  money  has  there  a 
sovereign  influence,  and  will  cause  an 
archbishop  to  trample  under  foot,  without 
hesitation,  the  fuU  of  heaven.  It  is  but 
too  plain  that  Mr.  Gilliam  looks  at  objects 
through  colored  glasses. 

We  will  add  another  case  of  distorted 
vision  in  our  author,  chiefly  in  relation  to 
Catholic  rites.  Mr.  Gilliam  is  in  Calaya, 
a  town  not  far  from  Mexico. 

"  It  seemed,  from  the  crowds  of  people 
I  saw  in  the  streets  and  plaza,  that  it  was 
a  feast-day  at  Calaya,  and  as  I  left  the 
city  I  was  convinced  of  the  fact ;  for,  as 
the  diligencia  passed  over  the  bridge  near 
the  town,  I  discovered  a  large  body  of 
Mexicans,  dressed  as  Indians,  dancing 
before  a  saint,  on  an  altar  thickly  adorned 
with  flowers,  and  1  had  an  opportunity 
I  of  wituessing  a  ceremony  of  Indian  rite<5 
as  incorporated  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  of  Mexico.  I  was  impressed 
with  the  opinion  that  if  Saint  Paul  could 
have  beheld  the  barbarous  show,  he  would 
have  blushed  for  the  name  of  the  (.'hrii- 
tian  religion;  and  I  am  astonished  thai 
in  this  enlightened  day  of  the  church, 
pious  priests  do  not  petition  the  pope  to 
purge  the  Catholic  religion  in  Mexico  of 
houihon  and  heretical  doctrines  and  i'es- 
liviiics."— P.  181. 

We  are  really  at  a  loss  to  comprehend 
what  could  have  stirred  the  bile  and  in- 
flamed the  ire  of  our  traveller  to  such  a 
pitch.  What  has  so  shocked  the  delicacy 
of  Mr.  Gilliam?  He  saw  somewhere  in 
the  street  the  statue  of  a  saint,  adorned 
with  flowers,  and  Mexicans  dressed  like 
Indians  dancing  before  it  Could  Mr. 
Gilliam  point  out  to  us  the  impropriety 
of  such  a  performance,  and  what  com- 
mandment of  God  was  violated  by  it?  All 
this  he  witnessed  through  the  window  of  a 
stage-coach. and  this  perhaps  may  account 
for  the  hasty  character  of  his  reflections 
on  the  subject.  A  philosophic  observer 
would  examine  things  more  leisurely  and 
minutely  before  coming  to  a  conclusion. 
From  the  meagre  accouDt  which  Mr. 
Gilliam  has  given  of  the  affair,  we  are 
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led  to  suppose  that  it  was  the  festival  of 
soExie  saint,  a  particular  patron  of  the 
placCj  and  we  may  inform  him,  that 
an  occasion  like  this  in  Catholic  countries 
is  both  a  civil  and  a  religious  holiday, 
and,  consequently,  that  the  dancing  which 
he  saw  was  rather  a  civil  than  a  religious 
ceremony.  As  Mr.  Gilliam  does  not 
state  that  these  rejoicings  were  conducted 
under  the  direction  of  the  clergy,  we 
will  add  that  if,  on  such  days,  after  the 
religious  service,  the  people  wish  to 
amuse  themselves,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  above  mentioned  practice  which 
would  draw  down  the  thunderbolts  of  the 
Vatican.  On  that  occasion  Mr.  Gilliam 
beheld  a  specimen,  not  of  Catholic  incor- 
porated worship,  as  he  calls  it,  but  of 
Mexican  hilarity,  which  always  possesses 
more  or  less  of  religious  feeling.  A  tra- 
veller, of  an  impartial  and  liberal  spirit, 
would  make  due  allowance  for  the  char- 
actor,  manners  and  customs  of  every 
nation,  and  not  imagine  that  his  own 
standard  of  propriety  is  binding  upon  the 
whole  world.  We  never  see  boys  and 
girls,  in  our  own  country,  dancing  before 
a  statue  of  Washington  :  but  even  if  they 
(lid  so,  the  American  people  would  cer- 
tainly be  nothing  the  worse  for  it.  We 
should  merely  conclude  that  they  are 
keeping  pace  with  the  age,  and  are  shak- 
ing off  the  ponderous  sternness  of  the 
English  character,  to  adopt  the  more 
'^.heerful  sprighiliness  of  France  and  Italy. 
But  it  is  passing  strange,  that  our  author 
should  have  taken  occasion  from  this 
merry  exhibition,  a  mere  popular  amuse- 
ment, and  but  incidentally  connected  with 
the  Catholic  worship,  to  declaim  so 
fiercely  against  the  church  in  Mexico. 
How  does  he  know  that  St.  Paul  would 
have  condemned  this  dancing?  Has  the 
mantle  of  the  apostle  fallen  upon  Mr.  Gil- 
liam, and  unfolded  to  him  his  views  upon  . 
this  subject?  Did  St.  Paul  ever  blush  at 
the  conduct  of  David,  who  threw  aside 
his  garments,  and  danced  with  all  his 
might  before  the  ark  ?*  It  is  true  David's 
•  2  Kiop  Ti,  14. 


wife  reproached  him  for  it,  but  she  only 
drew  upon  herself  the  rebuke  which  her 
intemperate  language  deserved. 

As  Mr.  Gilliam  was  so  agitated  by  the 
harmless  exhibitions  of  civil  and  religious 
merriment  among  the  Mexicans,  we  would 
not  advise  him  to  assist  at  certain  demon- 
strations of  religioa  in  our  own  country. 
The  spectacle  would  not  only  excite  his 
ire ;  it  might  lead  to  far  more  disastrous 
consequences.  What  would  he  do  were 
he  to  witness  a  scene  like  the  following, 
for  the  truth  of  which  we  can  vouch. 

A  young  girl,  probably  under  twelve 
years  of  age,  was  lying  on  the  ground  dar- 
ing several  hours,  in  an  attitude  of  intense 
anxiety,  and  a  melancholy  gloom  per- 
vaded her  whole  frame.    Our  patience 
was  almost  exhausted,  in  contemplating 
her  in  this  position,  when  she  suddenly 
rose  from  the  straw,  her   countenance 
greatly  inflamed,  and  her  eyes  darting  the 
I  excitement  of  her  mind.    She  then  began 
I   to  jump  and  dance,  with  astonishing  agil- 
;   ity,  exclaiming :  "  I  see,  I  see,  the  glory 
I   of  my  Jesus!"     A   goodly  number  of 
i   old  women  had  assembled  on  the  spot, 
I   who  commenced  struggling  among  thcm- 
j   selves    for   the    privilege  of   embradng 
i    the    girl.     No    sooner    had    they    sue- 
!   creded   in   this,    than    they   caught  the 
j    inspiration,  and  vociferated  together  with 
the  young  female,  that  they   too  beheld 
the  glory  of  Jesus.    All  this  occurred 
under  the  eyes  of  preachers,  who  hailed 
this  display   as    a    mighty   working  of 
the  Spirit.    But  in  the  crowd  of  disin- 
terested spectators  there  was  but  a  com- 
mon feeling  of  indignant  disgust,  and, 
we  doubt  not,  that  a  few  exciting  scenes 
of  that  nature,  would  have  been  more 
than  sufficient  to  exhaust  the  frame  of  the 
tender  youth,  whose  nervous  sensibility 
had  been  raised   to  such  a  pitch.    But 
what  would  Mr.  Gilliam   have  said  of 
such  an  exhibition?    He  could  not  have 
invoked  the  authority  of  the  pope;  for 
every  good  Protestant  is  his  own  pope. 
Mr.  Gilliam  may  have  heard  perhaps  of 
some  other  religious  preachers,  lately  in- 
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trodaced  among:  us,  such  as  holy  rolling, 
holy  kissing,  and  washing  of  feet  Does 
he  consider  all  this  more  dignified  than 
the  dancing  in  Mexico?  It  would  cer- 
tainly be  a  source  of  great  edification,  if 
the  brethren,  who  indulge  in  these  prac- 
tices, would  confine  their  washing  of  feet 
and  kissing  to  beggars  and  negroes :  but 
when  their  devotion  prompts  them  to 
select  only  young  girb  for  this  religious 
ceremony,  and  to  practice  holy  kissing, 
even  when  the  latter  positively  refuse,  it 
is  rather  an  awkard  operation,  which,  we 
think,  would  really  throw  the  honest  Mr. 
Gilliam  into  convulsions. 

Mr.  Gilliam  has  commented  upon  the 
conduct  and  deportment  of  the  Mexican 
clergy.  We  readily  grant  that  there  may 
be  some  ground  for  complaint  on  this  head; 
although  the  circumstance  implies  no- 
thing derogatory  to  the  principles  of  the 
Catholic  church,  for  she  never  declared 
that  her  priests  were  impeccable.  It  were 
to  be  wished  that  all  were  of  a  pure  and 
unblemished  character,  here  and  else- 
where ;  at  the  same  time  we  can  not  deny 
that  there  have  been  instances  of  glaiing 
prevarication  even  among  those  who  have 
occupied  the  highest  ranks  of  the  priest- 
hood. We  have,  also,  frequently  read  that 
Mexico  exhibited  a  worse  state  of  things 
in  this  respect  than  any  other  part  of  the 
Christian  world ;  but  we  must  confess  that 
these  statements  have  not  produced  con- 
Tiction  in  our  mind,  having  never  been 
free  from  that  prejudice,  ignorance  and 
ill  will  which  render  them  unworthy  of 
credit.  Protestants  who  travel  in  Mexico, 
with  few  exceptions,  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  grossest  vices  prevail  among  its 
clergy ;  but  their  statements,  in  general, 
will  not  bear  the  test  of  investigation: 
it  is  easy,  upon  examination,  to  dis- 
cover the  insufficiency  of  the  reasons 
upon  which  they  found  their  assertions. 
Mr.  Gilliam,  as  a  matter  of  course,  has 
only  imitated  his  predecessors,  and  added 
the  weight  of  his  own  authority  to  the 
statements  published  before.  According- 
ly we  find  at  the  conclunon  of  his  yoi- 
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ume  the  following  decisive  declaration  : 
"  The  Catholic  church  has  no  where  so 
corrupt  a  priesthood" — an  asseveration 
which  will  somewhat  startle  the  reader 
who  remembers  that  Mr.  G.,  according 
to  his  own  avowal,  had  never  been  in  a 
Catholic  country,  and  had  never  set  his 
foot  in  a  Catholic  church  before  he  went 
to  Mexico.  On  one  occasion  our  author 
gives  full  vent  to  his  pious  indignation, 
and  treats  the  clergy  of  Mexico  to  the  fol- 
lowing lecture:  *'The  terrible  fate  that 
overlook  the  priesthood  of  Montezuma 
should  be  a  monument  of  warning  to 
those  of  the  present  day  of  the  true  God's 
displeasure  with  wickedness  and  abomi- 
nations."— P.  4G.  The  specific  charges 
preferred  against  the  clergy  by  Mr.  G. 
are,  that  they  are  addicted  to  gambling, 
loafing,  haunting  restauranta,  Ix'sidcs  a 
general  violation  of  their  vow  of  chastity. 
But  it  must  be  admitted  that  these 
statements,  formal  and  solemn  as  they 
appear,  are  not  supported  by  any  collate- 
ral evidence ;  and  we  may  here  make  a 
remark,  which  we  think  will  force  itself 
upon  the  conviction  even  of  our  author 
himself,  if  he  ever  look  into  ecclesiastical 
history.  A  corrupt  Catholic  clergy  have 
strong  propensities  for  PrutestantJMn  : 
this  is  a  fact  which  the  history  of  the 
rise  of  Protestantism,  and  its  establish- 
ment in  the  various  parts  of  Europe, 
clearly  attests.  Wherever  it  found  priests 
and  friars  such  as  our  travellers  describe 
the  Mexican  clergy,  it  thrived  prodigious- 
ly. Hence  Germany  apostatized  from 
the  ancient  church,  chiefiy  from  this 
cause,  and  the  new  clergy  was  composed 
of  priests  and  monks  who,  having  become 
weary  of  celibacy,  found  in  the  new  reli- 
gion an  easy  way  of  throwing  ofl*  its  re- 
straints. Luther  was  not  the  last  to  set 
an  example  of  those  sacrilegious  mar- 
riages which  are  denounced  by  our  tour- 
ists in  Mexico,  and  it  is  well  known  that  he 
did  not  restrict  himself  much  in  the  way  of 
eating  and  drinking.  Cranmer,  the  great 
patriarch  of  the  Knglish  reformation, 
kept  a  pretended  wife,  while  yet  in  out- 
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ward  communion  with  Rome,  and  bound 
by  the  same  vow  as  the  clergy  of  Mexico ; 
and  he  it  was  who  laid  the  foundation  of 
Anglicanism.  Knox  was  an  apostate 
monk,  who  became  very  zealous  in  the 
advocacy  of  the  new  Gospel,  because  he 
ardently  longed  to  shake  off  the  restraints 
of  a  salutary  discipline  and  marry  a  wife ; 
and  all  historians  remark  that  the  refor- 
mation succeeded  very  well  in  Scollandy 
precisely  because  the  general  corruption 
of  the  clergy  had  prepared  the  way  for  it. 
What  occurred  at  the  birth  of  the  refor- 
mation has  been  occasionally  witnessed 
in  later  times.  If  any  bishop  suspend  a 
Catholic  priest  for  the  secret  indulgence  of 
his  passions,  the  first  intelligence  we  hear 
of  him  is  his  having  become  a  Protestant. 
The  list  of  such  cases  is  unfortunately  too 
numerous,  and  we  hope  that  it  may  end 
with  Ronge  and  his  associates.  But, 
setting  aside  history,  ihe  thing  speaks  for 
itself,  If  a  priest  wishes  to  live  as  he  is 
represented  to  do  in  Mexico,  he  has  only 
to  embrace  Protestantism  ,•  his  concubine 
will  then  become  his  wife,  and  having 
thrown  aside  the  gown,  he  may  loaf  and 
gamble  to  his  heart's  content,  without 
being  noticed  by  any  one.  These  re- 
marks, in  connection  with  the  fact  that 
the  Mexican  clergy  are  as  far  as  they 
possibly  can  be  from  Protestantism,  and 
display  on  all  occasions  the  utmost  repug- 
nance and  opposition  to  it,  afford  some 
reason,  we  think,  for  doubling  the  stale- 
inenls  of  certain  travellers  in  regard  to 
the  immorality  of  their  lives. 

We  are  the  more  confirmed  in  this 
opinion  by  the  fact,  that  the  assertions  of 
our  travellers  are  based  upon  mere  sus- 
picion, or  supported  by  proofs  that  carry 
with  them  their  own  refutation.  We 
grant  that  ihe  common  tradition  among 
Protestants  represents  the  clergy  of  Mex- 
ico as  corrupt,  but  this  is  no  proof  of  the 
fact;  because  Protestant  travellers  have 
no  adequate  means  of  ascertaining  these 
matters.  Mr.  G.,.  for  instance,  tells  us  of 
an  interpreter  in  his  service,  who  had 
lived  in  the  United  States,  and  who  ixr- 


formed   him  that  ''he  did  not  beliefe 
there  was  a  God,  and  that  if  he  had  had 
faith  he  might  not  have  been  with  him 
on  that  day.    He  added  that,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  he  had  joined  the   church  of 
Mexico ;  but  the  clergy  proving  to  be  the 
most  immoral  people  he  had  ever  known, 
he  felt  confirmed  in   his  original  opin- 
ions."— P.  300.    Now  this  interpreter,  as 
Mr.  G.  informs  us,  was  a  refugee  from 
justice ;  a  man  who  had  escaped  from 
some  American  penitentiary,  and  even 
attempted  Mr.  G's  life,  in  order  to  rob 
him  of  his  propeny.    This  is  a  creditable 
witness,  forsooth,  of  the  immorality  of 
tile  Mexican  clergy!     Mr.  G's  own  as- 
sertions will  show  that  this  pretended 
immorality  is  little  more  than  a  vague 
and  foolish  report,  concocted  by  Protest- 
ant prejudice.    The  reader  has  not  for- 
gotten the   high  encomium  which  our 
author  awards  to  the  bishop  of  Durango. 
He  tells  us  that,  "  sacred  to  his  vow,  he 
never  had  a  female  to  enter  his  house, 
and  that  all   his  servants   were  men;" 
moreover,   that    "  regularly  three  times 
a-day    he    makes     confession."     Now, 
strange  to   say,  a  few  lines  below  we 
find  the  following  illustration  of  the  pre- 
ceding  remarks:    **The  pious   man  is 
much  respected  and  feared  by  his  cler^ 
and    laity.    The  priests,    on    the  other 
hand,  take  good  care  to  buy  mdulgeMa 
to  live  with  their  wDiuirried  leives"    Of 
all  the  instances  of  palpable  contradiction 
we  ever  met  with,  this  is  certainly  the 
most  glaring.     Here  is   a  pious  bishop 
feared  by  his  clergy,  himself  a  model  of 
sacerdotal  purity,  and  of  such  a  tender 
and  delicate  conscience  as  always  to  be 
accompanied  by  his  father  confessor,  and 
to  make  his  confession  three  times  a  day. 
who,  nevertheless,  sells  indulgences  to 
his  clergy,  to  qujet  their  consciences  in 
the  continual  commission  of  adultery  and 
sacrilege ! !     Truly  Mr.  Gilliam  overrates 
the  credulity  of  his  readers. 

Mr.  Gilliam  mentions  but  one  instance 
in  which  he  had  satisfactory  evidence  of 
immoral  deportment  amoog  the  Mexican 
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clergy;  and  this  occurred  in  the  remotest 
part  of  the  republic,  where  bishops  are 
seldom  seen,  and  impropriety  of  conduct 
may  escape  with  comparative  impunity. 
But  what  he  witnessed  in  the  city  of 
Mexico,  will  not  warrant  the  unfavorable 
idea  of  the  clergy  which  he  seems  to 
have  formed.  Travellers  form  their  opin- 
ion of  the  clergy,  from  what  they  see  in 
ihe  streets.  In  their  rambles  through  the 
city  they  arc  sure  to  find  some  priest  or 
friar  who  may  be  easily  recognised  by 
his  dress,  and  they  immediately  set  to 
watching  his  conduct  with  an  invidious 
eye,  and,  whatever  blame  may  attach  to 
him,  is  at  once  imputed  to  the  whole 
clerical  body.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell 
upon  the  injustice  of  such  an  inference. 
If  a  priest  or  I'riar  in  the  streets  comp«)rls 
himself  in  an  unbecoming  or  unworthy 
manner,  the  blame  should  rest  upon  him 
alone,  and  not  fall  upon  the  clergy  in 
general ;  for  it  may  happen  that  a  priest, 
having  been  censured  by  his  superiors, 
may  be  an  object  of  compassion  for  his 
colleagues,  who  deplore  his  levity,  indis- 
cretion, or  other  irregularities ;  and  it 
would  be  a  crying  injustice  to  judge  of  all 
from  this  one  individual.  To  form  an 
opinion  upon  data  of  this  description,  is 
evidently  running  the  risk  of  being  de- 
ceived, and  can  never  justify  a  writer  in 
putting  forth  his  declarations,  as  entitled 
to  public  belief.  He  would  act  far  more 
reasonably,  if,  in  witnessing  the  disedify- 
ing  conduct  of  a  clergyman,  he  admired 
the  moral  influence  of  a  religion  which 
prescribes  for  all  the  clergy  a  peculiar  cos- 
tume which  exposes  them  to  the  public 
ey^,  and  serves  as  a  continual,  though 
silejit  admonition  of  that  gravity  and  pro- 
priety which  become  their  sacred  charac- 
ter. Travellers  in  Protestant  countries 
tiud  nothing  to  censure  on  this  head, 
because  Protestant  clergymen,  in  general, 
are  not  distinguished  from  the  people  by 
I  heir  dress.  Were  they  obliged  to  wear 
the  cassock,  we  should  probably  read 
many  more  accounts  of  their  scandalous 
deportment,  though,  aa  it  is,  we  have 


quite  enough.  Certain  it  is,  that,  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  individuals  whom 
we  believed  to  be  fops  or  dandies,  proved 
afterwards  to  be  members  of  the  clerical 
profession. 

The  following  argument,  based  upon 
Mr.  Gilliam's  own  movements,  will  show 
how  fallacious  are  the  views  that  are 
formed  of  a  foreign  clergy,  from  hasty 
observation.  He  informs  us  that  he  trav- 
elled as  a  foreign  padre,  or  priest,  this 
Iwing  a  trick  of  the  postillion,  to  obtain  for 
him  and  his  companion  a  greater  respect 
from  the  crowd,  and  a  greater  security 
against  robbers.  "  We  were  foreign  padres 
(priests),  and  with  courteous  smiles, 
and  great  reverence,  did  the  ragged  and 
motley  crowd  let  us  pass  to  our  rooms." 
Imagine,  gentle  reader,  the  gravity  of 
visage  and  solemnity  of  gait  which  Mr. 
Gilliam  had  recourse  to  on  this  occasion 
in  order  to  sustain  his  new  character. 
In  the  garb  which  he  assumed,  he  was  no 
doubt  supposed  by  the  Mexicans  to  be 
a  foreign  padre ;  but  did  he  inspire  them 
with  a  very  exalted  idea  of  the  profession? 
Would  they  not  have  been  most  strangely 
deluded,  if  they  had  formed  an  estimate 
of  clerical  character  abroad  from  the 
illustration  of  it  in  his  person?  We  are 
far  from  suspecting  that  he  gave  utterance 
to  any  of  those  words  which  are  so  com- 
monly used  in  Virginia,  by  way  of  season- 
ing a  conversation;  but  he  tells  us  that 
he  went  to  the  opera  in  the  very  place 
where  he  was  taken  for  a  foreign  priest! 
What  idea  was  this  calculated  to  give  the 
people  of  padres  from  abroad?  But  if 
any  one  had  examined  the  trappings  of 
Mr.  Gilliam,  he  would  have  felt  no  in- 
creased admiration  of  the  charity  and 
meekness  practisc^d  by  foreign  clergymen, 
nor  would  he  have  been  likely  to  con- 
sider them  as  lambs  sent  among  wolves. 

"To  my  belt,"  says  Mr.  Gilliam,  "was  a 
powder  llask,  a  bag  of  bullets,  two  six  and 
one  single  barrel  pistols,  a  bowie  knife, and 
a  sword,  while  hooped  to  the  horn  of  my 
saddle  was  adouble-barrelgun, holster  with 
two  pistols,  and  my  nine  inch  barrel  rille 
pistol  hanging  to  uy  righu"( !  I  ) — P.  289. 
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But  Mr.  G.  himself  has  unsuspectiDgly 
informed  us  that  the  clergy  of  Mexico  are 
not  all  chargeable  with  loose  morals  and 
doubtful  piety.  Besides  the  bishop  of  Du- 
rango  already  moniioned,  the  chaplain  of 
the  School  of  Mines  possessed  a  zeal  and 
piety  which  may  appear  extraordinary  in 
such  a  place  as  a  college  of  young  men. 

"  It  was  a  pleasing  sight  to  behold,  in 
a  youth  so  lender  in  years,  as  he  opened 
the  door  of  the  chape],  with  reverence  and 
respect  for  the  holy  place,  take  off  his  hat, 
before  entering  the  consecrated  prayer- 
room.  He  seemed  to  take  a  pleasure  in  in- 
forming us  where  the  students  knelt,  and 
described  the  watchfulness  of  the  old 
chaplain  that  they  should  perform  their 
devotions  with  decorum." — P.  12-4. 

In  another  place  (p.  110),  Mr.  Gilliam 
says: 

"I  have  been  respectably  informed, 
however,  that  tippling,  gambhng,  and 
lewdness  of  habits,  though  ihev  would 
appear  to  a  stranger  to  be  general,  are  not 
prevalent  among  all  the  clergy  of  Mexico. 
For,  perhaps,  there  exists  as  much  piety 
in  some  few  of  them  as  in  any  of  those  of 
other  denominations,  and  the  Mexicans,  of 
all  other  nations,  are  peculiarly  subservient 
and  constant,  in  their  own  way,  to  their 
religious  rulers,  and  devoted  to  their  wor- 
ship." 

Mr.  Mayer  informs  us  that  he  only  saw 
one  friar  at  a  gambling  table  in  Mexico, 
and  it  may  well  be  presumed  that  this  in- 
dividual acted  in  defiance  of  all  authority. 
No  one  denies  that  the  ^Texicans  enter- 
tain the  highest  respect  for  their  clergy ; 
and  this  is  to  us  no  insignificant  argument 
in  favor  of  their  regular  deportment ;  it 
proves  at  least  that  it  is  not  as  discredita- 
ble as  some  writers  have  supposed.  The 
people  would  long  since  have  lost  all  re- 
spect for  their  religious  teachers,  if  they 
had  witnessed  among  them  those  depraved 
and  licentious  habits  which  Protestant 
travellers  impute  to  them.  They  are  cer- 
tainly not  so  devoid  of  discernment  and 
ingenuity  as  not  to  discover  the  failings  of 
meir  spiritual  guides,  particularly  if  they 
arc  sufficiently  obvious  to  be  matters  of 
public  observation  even  for  travellers. 
Yet  it  is  well  known  that  the  Mexicans 


manifest  a  high  regard  for  their  puton; 
and  80  powerful  is  the  influence  of  thit 
respect  for  the  clerical  character,  that  rob- 
bers themselves  dare  not  offer  violence  to 
the  person  of  a  clergyman.  An  individual 
in  Mexico,  who  would  display  against  the 
clergy  but  a  small  degree  of  that  hostility 
which  they  receive  from  American  tour* 
ists,  would  be  treated  with  unsparing  se- 
verity. This  attachment  of  the  Mexican 
people  to  their  clergy  should  have  its  doe 
weight  in  the  minds  of  the  judicious  and 
conscientious  Protestant  We  can  not 
contrast  this  influence  of  the  Catholic 
clei^y  over  the  people,  with  the  insignifi- 
cant part  which  Protestant  ministers  act 
in  a  similar  position,  without  being  tempted 
to  admit  that  there  is  something  more  than 
human  in  the  mission  of  the  Catholic 
clergy. 

So  far  we  have  been  considering  the  the- 
ological views  of  Mr.  G.  himself^  but  not 
content  with  putting  forth  the  result  of  his 
own  researches  in  reference  to  Catholie 
institutions,  he  borrows  from  Mr.  Prescoit 
two  of  the  most  bigoted  passages  thic 
disfigure  his  history  of  the  Conquest 
of  Mexico.  One  of  these  passages  com- 
pares the  proceedings  of  the  inquisition 
to  the  human  sacrifices  of  the  Aztecs; 
the  other  charges  the  first  archbishop  of 
Mexico  w^ith  vandalism  and  fanaticism  in 
destroying  the  early  manuscripts  of  the 
country.  In  quoting  them,  Mr.  G.  has 
not  failed  to  present  them  in  his  peculiar 
style,  intermingling  a  few  faults  of  spelling 
and  grammar,  according  to  custom.  Bat 
these  charges,  having  been  already  refuted 
in  a  review  of  Mr.  Prescott's  work,  we 
shall  now  merely  state,  for  the  particular 
information  of  Mr.  G.,  that  to  compare  the 
capital  punishment  of  the  inquisition  with 
the  human  sacrifices  practised  by  the 
Mexicans,  is  as  gross  an  absurdity  as  coalii 
possibly  be  engendered  by  the  rankest 
bigotry.  In  the  Mexican  sacrifices  human 
life  was  destroyed,  not  in  consequence  of 
any  alleged  crime  in  the  victim,  but 
through  motives  of  superstition,  while  the 
penalties  of  the  inquisition  were  employed 
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only  for  the  punishment  of  crimes  which 
were  proved  to  have  been  committed ;  such 
as  blasphemy,  sacrilege.  Sec.  Even  at  the 
present  day  crimes  ofthis  nature  are  visited 
in  most  countries  with  the  inflictions  of 
human  justice.  But  the  inquisition  never 
pursued  those  convicts  who  repented  of 
iheir  faults,  and  were  willing  to  abjure 
their  errors.  During  the  whole  period  of 
its  existence,  the  tribunal  of  the  inquisition 
did  not  execute  as  many  persons  as  were 
Bacriticed  by  the  Mexicans  in  one  single 
year.  The  charge  of  Mr.  Prescolt  on  tliis 
euhjeci  is  as  revolting  and  absurd,  as  the 
imputation  of  cannibalism  which  he  casts 
upon  the  pacific  rite  of  the  eucharist,  as 
understood  by  the  Catholic  world  and  set 
forth  in  the  New  Testament  by  Christ 
himself:  "  Unless  you  eat  the  flesh  of  the 
Son  of  man,  and  drink  his  blood,  you  shall 
not  have  life  in  you." 

As  to  the  second  charge,  in  which  Mr. 
Prescott  brands  the  first  archbishop  of 
Mexico  for  burning  the  literary  monu- 
ments of  the  country,  we  beg  the  writer's 
attention  to  the  following  plain  state- 
ments: I.  These  monuments  were  de- 
stroyed, not  from  any  hostility  to  learning, 
but  merely  on  account  of  their  being  in 
the  hands  of  the  inhabitants  occasions  of 
superstition  and  idolatry,  as  the  golden 
calf  among  the  Israelites.  Tho  archbishop 
and  his  clergy  were  certainly  far  belter 
quahfied  to  judge  of  the  ends  to  which 
these  monuments  were  applied,  and  of 
their  pernicious  influence  upon  the  na- 
tives, than  the  critics  of  modern  times, 
who,  more  than  three  hundred  years  after 
the  event,  pretend  to  say  that  those  mon- 
uments, which  they  never  saw,  were 
harmless  historical  paintings.  If  these 
monuments  served  to  cherish  among  the 
Mexicans  an  attachment  for  their  old 
superstition,  was  it  not  the  duty  of  their 
pastors  to  remove  from  them  such  occa- 
sions of  spiritual  ruin?  "  Jf  thy  right  eye 
cause  thee  to  offend,  pluck  it  out."*  2. 
Antiquarianism  has  .lost  nothing  by  the 
destruction  of  these  (paintings  and  pre- 
•Mttt.^,fi0. 
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tended  manuscripts;  for,  judging  from 
what  remains  of  them,  they  were  nothing 
more  than  unmeaning  and  uncouth  figures 
of  the  gods  which  the  Aztecs  worshipped. 
Many  of  the  manuscripts  are  still  extant, 
and  no  clue  to  their  meaning  has  ever 
been  found,  no  progress  in  deciphering 
them  has  yet  been  made,  and  most  proba- 
bly a  greater  number  of  them  would  only 
produce  among  the  learned  a  greater  per- 
plexity. 3.  Mr.  Prescott,  Mr.  Gilliam,  and 
a  host  of  others  who  charge  the  Catholic 
clergy  with  the  above  mentioned  destruc- 
tion of  the  Aztec  monuments,  have,  no 
doubt,  a  certain  respect  for  the  Bible  and 
the  Christian  religion.  But  if  their  charges 
against  the  Catholic  clergy  in  Mexico 
have  a  real  foundation,  they  are  equally 
condemnatory  of  St.  Paul  himself  j  nay, 
they  cast  a  stronger  censure  on  the  apos- 
tle than  on  those  who  have  followed  his 
example.  The  Scripture  relates  the  fol- 
lowing effects  of  the  preaching  of  Paul  in 
Ephesus:  "  Many  of  those  who  had  fol- 
lowed curious  things,  brought  their  books 
together,  and  burnt  them  before  all ;  and 
the  price  of  them  being  computed,  they 
found  the  money  to  be  fifty  thousand 
pieces  of  silver;  so  mightily  increased  the 
word  of  God,  and  was  confirmed."* 
These  books  that  contained  curious  thinge 
are  understood  by  commentators  to  have 
been  works  on  magic,  witchcraft,  and  as- 
trology, and  books  of  this  description  will 
never  benefit  mankind  ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  have  caused  the  ruin  of  thousands, 
both  in  this  life  and  in  the  next.  But 
works  of  real  utility  the  church  does  not 
burn  ;  far  from  it ;  we  are  indebted  to  her 
for  the  preservation  of  nearly  all  the  books 
that  have  come  down  to  us  from  ancient 
times.  For  this  reason  the  Catholic  world 
has  always  denounced  the  fanaticism  and 
consummate  bigotry  of  the  caliph  Omar, 
who  ordered  the  great  Alexandrian  library 
to  be  burned,  under  the  pretence  that  the 
Alcoran  was ;thc  only  useful  book  in  ex- 
istence. Mr.  Prescott  has  ranked,  in  tiie 
same  category  with  Omar«  the  ceiebrateil 
^Aetixix,  19. 
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Cardinal  Ximenes  and  the  first  archbishop 
of  Mexico,  because  the  former  destroyed 
several  Arabic,  and  the  latter  several 
Mexican  manuscripts.  But  in  this  com- 
parison the  historian  of  the  conquest  has 
by  no  means  displayeil  an  impartial  or  re- 
flectins^  judgmrnt.  Ximcncs,  it  must  be 
admitipd,  was  ono  of  the  most  ardent  vo- 
taries of  science  and  literature?,  as  his  poly- 
jrlot  edition  of  the  Bible,  the  first  ever  pub- 
lished, sufficiently  proves,  and  the  Arabic 
manuscripts  which  he  burned  were  no- 
thing more  than  some  copies  of  the  Koran 
lliat  had  been  laid  aside  by  Moors  con- 
verted to  the  Christian  rcliffion.  The  car- 
dinal was  well  aware  that,  by  doing  this, 
lie  would  not  destroy  the  Koran  itself, 
though,  if  it  were  to  be  destroyed,  the 
lovers  of  truth  would  consider  it  no  great 
loss  to  mankind.  The  archbishop  of 
Mexico  likewise  knew,  when  he  burnt  a 
usol(  ss  pilo  of  Indian  articles,,  that  history 
would  transmit  all  that  was  interesting 
'tonofrning  that  people.  4.  This  is  not 
mere  assertion,  but  a  matter  of  fart;  as  is 
manifest  from  the  zeal  of  the  first  Catholic 
missionaries  in  ascertaining  and  recording 
iiil  the  traditions,  customs,  and  ceremo- 
nies of  the  people.  They,  inde(*d,  appear 
lo  have  had  a  true  zeal  for  antiquarian 
learning,  while  their  critics  at  the  present 
ilay,  with  all  their  loud  boasting,  have  as 
yet  accomplished  nothing.  Fath«»r  Saha- 
•2:aun  in  particular,  immrdiately  after  the 
"onquest,  labored  indr^fatigably  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  these  curious  matters,  and 
i*njoyed  every  facility  in  his  researches,  by 
daily  interviews  with  the  Indians  recently 
■converted  to  Christianity.  Father  Toribio 
f^vinced  the  same  zeal,  as  well  as  many 
others  who  wrote  upon  these  subjects,  but 
whose  l)ooks  have  never  been  published. 
When  these  copious  sources  of  informa- 
tion relative  lo  Aztec  antiquities  are  lying 
unheeded  amongst  us,  is  it  probable  that 
the  addition  of  a  few  obscure  and  un- 
meaning manuscripts  would  form  an  ob- 
ject of  special  interest  in  the  scientific 
world?  We  think  noL  The  zeal  of 
Spanish  Catholics  in  registering  useful 


facts  and  events,  and  thus  promoting  the 
interests  of  literature,  presents  a  remarka- 
ble contrast  with  the  barrenness  of  Eng- 
lish Protestant  documents  in  reference  to 
the  history  of  early  times.    The  missiona- 
ries of  the  Catholic  church  have  transmit- 
ted to  us  such  abundant  information  on 
Mexican  subjects,  that  Mr.  Prescott,  in  his 
history  of  the  Conquest,  obtained  the  use 
of  more  than   eight  thousand  pages  of 
manuscript.  Let  Mr.  Bancroft  say  whether 
he  could  obtain  any  thing  like  this  mass 
of  records  in  relation  to  the  early  settle- 
ments of  America.      The    comparative 
scarcity  of  materials  on   this  subject  is 
clearly  exhibited  by  the  dissertations  and 
!   episodes  which  he  is  obliged  to  give  us  in 
'  the  place  of  facts;  and  had  not  the  Jesuit 
I   missionaries  recorded   the  result  of  their 
I   observations,  we  should  possess  but  very 
:   few  documents  concerning  the  early  bis- 
j  lory  of  our  country.   With  facts  like  these 
■  staring  us  in  the  face,  it  argues  a  con- 
I  summatc  ignorance  or  dishonesty  in  a 
writer  lo  cliarge  the  Catholic  clergy  with 
hostility  to  the  cau<;e  of  science  and  litera- 
ture.   It  would  be  just  as  true  lo  accuse  the 
sun  of  keeping  us  in  ihe  dark.     If  Mr. 
Gilliam  and  Mr.  Prescott  have  really  no 
sympathy  with  the  authors  or  abettors  of 
vandalic  acts,  they  will  find  enough  in 
our  own  country  to  awaken  their  philan- 
thropic and  literary  zeal.     Let  them  de- 
nounce, with  all  the  warmth  of  which 
they  are  capable,  the  spirit  of  barbarism 
that  consigned  to  the  flames  the  convent 
of  Mt.  Benedict,  with  its  excellent  libraiT 
and  other  extensive  means  for  the  diffa- 
sion  of  learning.    Let  them  declaim,  in 
the  loudest  tones  of  a  just  indignation, 
against  the  madness  which  destroyed  the 
vahiable  collection  of  books  at  St.  Augus- 
tine's church,  after  the  sacred  edifice  itself 
had  become  a  pile  of  ruins.     We  do  not 
wish  lo  shock  the  delicacy  of  Mr.  Gilliam, 
but  as  he  seems   to  notice  the  crime  of 
burglary  in  Mexico  as  something  unheard 
of,  we  will  refer  him  again  to  the  memo- 
rable events  which  we  have  just  mentioned, 
and  beg  him  to  recollect  that  the  graves  of 
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pious  females  and  the  tombs  of  the  de- 
voted missioDary  and  his  flock,  were  ran- 
sacked and  plundered  without  opposition  in 
the  midst  of  an  enlightened  population. 

We  have  nothing  more  to  say  of  Mr. 
Gilliam's  book,  in  a  theological  point  of 
view;  but  as  the  author  might  perhaps  com- 
plain of  us,  did  we  exhibit  him  only  in  the 
character  of  a  divine,  we  will  place  his 
merits  more  fully  before  the  jeaders  of  the 
Magazine.  He  has  discussed  so  many 
topics  in  his  work,  that  he  might  be 
considf^red  in  various  capacities,  as  a 
moralist,  an  antiquarian,  an  architect,  an 
historian,  a  diplomatist,  an  economist,  a 
chemist,  a  philosopher,  a  sentimentalist, 
a  linguist,  or  a  grammarian.  As  these 
qualifications,  however,  are  too  numerous 
to  claim  each  a  special  notice,  we  will 
limit  ourselves  to  a  few  remarks  on  those 
last  mentioned.  His  invectives  against 
the  Mexicans  as  a  people,  we  can  not 
consider  at  lengih;  but  it  may  suffice  to 
observe,  in  general,  that  ahhough  he 
charges  them  with  meanness,  stupidity, 
cruelty,  treachery,  injustice,  perjury,  &c., 
there  are  facts  in  his  own  book  which 
would  lead  us  to  the  very  opposite  con- 
clusions. For,  his  pages  present  many 
instances  of  a  polite,  kind  hearted,  sincere 
and  chivalrous  diposition,  which  perhaps 
would  seldom  be  met  with  in  other  coun- 
tries, and  which  certainly  would  reflect 
credit  upon  any  nation. 

Mr.  Gilliam,  from  the  following  remarks 
in  his  preface,  would  seem  to  lay  claim 
to  the  acquirements  of  a  philosopher  and 
scientific  man : 

**The  ignorance  of  the  geography  of 
Mexico,  has  resulted  from  the  fact,  that 
no  scientific  individual  has  ever  traversed 
its  extended  territories,  which  would  en- 
able him  to  locate  rivers  and  cities,  or  to 
describe  mountains,  valleys  and  lakes, — 
it  is  from  a  want  of  this  knowledge  that 
a  map  has  never  been  taken  of  Mexico ; 
and  the  only  one  bearing  the  name  that 
can  be  relied  on  is  that  of  Baron  Hum- 
boldt, whidi  was  in  the  main  sketched 
from  the  imagination.  1  have  taken  care 
to  draw  as  accurate  a  map  of  my  travels, 
as  my  time  and  observation  permitted/' 
IV§f.  p.  vi. 


This  passage  led  us  to  suppose  that 
Mr.  Gilliam  had  set  out  upon  a  kind  of 
exploring  expedition,  with  the  sextant, 
chronometer,  compass,  barometer,  and 
thermometer  in  hand,  to  reform  the  geo- 
graphy of  Mexico,  and  impart  all  the 
information  which  scientific  men  are  ac- 
customed to  give  us  on  these  topics.  We 
soon  found,  however,  that  we  were  mis- 
taken ;  for,  he  not  only  omits  the  mention 
of  these  instruments  as  a  part  of  his 
effects,  though  very  particular  in  stating 
the  details  of  his  baggage,  but  he  at  length 
observes : 

"  I  could  find  no  one  who  could  give 
me  the  height  of  any  of  the  northern 
mountains  above  the  sea,  or  their  latitude 
and  longitude.  For  the  want  of  insiru- 
mentit  I  was  unable  to  ascertain  these  im- 
portant scientific  observations.*' — P.  314. 

Why  then,  we  ask,  has  Mr.  Gilliam 
published  his  maps?  He  certainly  could 
not  expect,  while  travelling  post  haste, 
in  a  stage-coach,  to  delineate  the  map  of 
a  country;  he  must,  therefore,  have  re- 
published the  old  maps  with  their  defects  ; 
or  if,  with  his  limited  means  of  research, 
he  attempted  any  improvement,  he  must 
necessarily  have  run  the  risk  of  creating 
additional  inaccuracies.  His  maps,  more- 
over, are  something  of  a  riddle,  from 
the  pecuhar  orthography  which  he  has 
adopted.  For  instance,  the  map  repre- 
senting the  environs  of  the  city  of  Mexico, 
is  studded  with  the  word  carmino,  which 
completely  puzzled  us;  for  our  Spanish 
and  English  dictionaries  gave  no  clue  to 
its  explanation.  In  the  Latin  we  found 
a  word  something  like  it,  and  signifying 
vene  or  poetry;  whence  we  concluded, 
at  first,  that  the  environs  of  Mexico  were 
very  poetical,  a  conclusion  which  every 
one  will  admit  who  has  read  the  adven- 
tures of  Cortez  ;  but  a  gleam  of  light  soon 
made  its  way  into  our  bewildered  intellect, 
and  we  recollected  that  our  friends  of  Vir- 
ginia often  tamper  with  the  letter  r,  and 
know  how  to  thrust  it  into  words  that 
do  not  recognise  it.  All  at  once  the 
poetry  of  eanmno  disappeared,  and  being 
transformed  into  emmno,  presented  no- 
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thing  more  than  the  idea  of  a  road,  which 
is  no  doubt  a  very  common  thing  in  the 
vicinity  of  Mexico. 

According  to  us,  Mr.  Gilliam  holds  a 
very  gloomy  theory  on  the  necessarily 
existing  alHnity  between  civilization  on 
the  one  b\do,  and  pestilence  and  bile  on 
the  other.  We  will  allow  him  lo  speak 
for  himself,  that  the  reader  may  the  belter 
appreciate  his  philosophy. 

**  The  sioknoss  of  Vera  Cruz  is  attri- 
buted to  ilie  increased  intensity  of  the 
sun's  heat,  n'flfctcd  irom  the  high  white 
sand-hills,  tiiat  overlook  the  town,  as  also 
from  the  poisonous  vapor  which  .irises 
from  the  stajjnant  waters  of  the  lakes  and 
swamps  which  surround  the  city.  The 
venomous  insects  that  infest  that  hot  re- 
gion add  likewise  in  no  small  degree,  by 
never  leavlnjr  the  inhabitants  to  repose, 
and  constantly  causing  feverish  excite- 
ment and  irritation,  to  promote  disease; 
yet,  it  is  as<ert(>d  in  history  that,  previous 
to  the  discovery  of  Mexico,  and  long  after 
its  seltleinent.  tlip  mortality  as  now  known 
atVnra<Vu/  had  not  its  existence;  and 
thus,  but  in  another  instance,  exhibiting 
the  fact  tliat,  wherever  tlie  white  man 
erects  hi?*  habitation  and  plants  civili- 
zation, pr'»;iilincc  and  bilious  maladies 
are  his  conKquent  accompaniments." — 
Pj>.  3i<,  '6'X 

The  following  passage  will  be  read 
with  considerable  interest  by  the  amateurs 
of  a  proper  chemical  nomenclature,  and  a 
correct  mineralogy.  Mr.  Gilliam  was  on 
a  visit  lo  the  mines  of  Zacatecas. 

"The  sulphate  of  iron  pyrites  is  often 
mistaken  by  the  ignorant  for  gold.  There 
were  also  some  iron  pyrites  containing 
sulphurate  of  silvtT These  speci- 
mens Were  contained  in  what  the  officer 
called  slat«'  rock,  but  a  gentleman,  more 
scientific,  tr)ld  me  that  the  proper  ap{7ella- 
lion  of  it  was  green  stone,  the  abundance 
of  which  covered  the  mountain  in  many 
places." 

The  last  specimen  of  Mr.  Gilliam's  phi- 
losophy thai  we  shall  present  to  our 
readers  is  the  new  theory  which  he  gives 
in  relation  to  the  growth  of  the  Maguey, 
which  by  the  way  he  calb  Maqueg,  even 
in  a  quotation  from  Mr.  Prescott.: 

"  The  Maqueg  was  meat,  drink,  cloth- 
ing, and  writing  materials  for  the  Aztec  t 


Stirely  never  did  natare  enclose  in  so  com- 
pact a  compass  so  many  elements  of  hu- 
man comfort  and  civilization." 

This  phrnt,  the  botanical  name  of  which 
is  Jlgave  Jlmerieana,  is  remarkable  for  its 
growing  in  a  dry  soiL  Mr.  Gilliam  saw 
it  grow  on  stone  walls,  and  he  thus  con- 
tinues his  remarks : 

"How  then  does  this  plant  sustain 
ilselt  1  The  regions  of  the  upper  table 
lauds  arc  arid  and  dry ;  for  no  moisture 
can  be  detected  in  the  atmosphere,  day  of 
night,  during  the  dry  season,  apart  from 
the  lakes  and  rivers.  How  then  does  it 
exist  ?  Is  it  possible  that,  without  earth, 
clinging  only  to  the  rocks  to  hold  its  up- 
right position,  it  must  receive  its  nouriso- 
ment  from  the  gases  of  the  atmosphere? 
Doubtless  nature,  in  its  economy,  de- 
signed that  the  periodical  southwest  winds 
thai  sweep  over  the  plains  and  mountains 
during  the  dry  season,  from  the  Pacific, 
brings  with  it  moisture  from  the  ocean, 
and  thus  supplies  vegetation  with  hydro- 
gen, although  the  human  eye  and  feeling 
cannot  perceive  it." — P.  *2Gi. 

From  this  passage  it  is  plain  that  Mr. 
Ci.  went  through  a  course  of  chemisu^r 
at  least  in  his  early  days.  His  views  of 
hydrogf»n  gas,  however,  are  rather  ob' 
scure.  Does  Mr.  G.  suppose  that  hydro- 
gen conies  naturally  from  the  sea?  If  so, 
he  may  also  recollect  that  this  gas,  when 
mixr:Kl  in  a  certain  quantity  with  air,  and 
])laced  in  contact  with  a  lighted  candle, 
produces  an  explosion!  Mr.  G.  might 
have  found,  on  consulting  his  books,  that 
water  exists  in  a  comparatively  dry  atmos- 
phere, and  that  water  and  carbonic  acid 
are  contained  in  the  air  in  sufHcieut  quao' 
lily  to  account  for  the  growth  of  such  plants. 

Mr.  G.  is  occasionally  very  sentimeDtal 
and  poetical.  The  following  extracts  wilt 
exhibit  some  of  his  happiest  inspirations. 
Speaking  of  tlie  scenery,  on  entering 
Mexico,  he  says : 

"  To  realize  the  grandeur  of  the  view, 
would  oblige  any  one  to  see  it  for  himself. 
I  solicit  the  reader  to  picture  to  his  mind 
two  lovely  villages,  in  sight  at  the  same 
time— -imc  in  the  plain  i>eneath  him,  ths 
other  sitting,  like  the  queen  of  cities;  on 
the  slope  of  a  towering  height ;  while  the 
silvery  tide  of  a  pure,  foaming  and  bound- 
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log  stream  waters  the  valley  beneath.  At 
the  same  time^  the  tolling  of  the  bells, 
from  the  many  cupolas  of  the  villa  in  the 
valley,  came  sweetly  echoed  back  by  those 
of  the  village  on  the  mountain  in  the 
distance,  in  tones  just  heard — like  the 
scarcely  audible  melodious  strains  of  the 
^olian  harp,  to  charm  the  weary  to  sleep, 
and  the  sleeping  to  dreams  of  elysium, 
and  the  traveller  from  the  bosom  of  his 
iamily  and  home." — P.  66. 

The  following  comparison  appears  to 
us  to  be  a  great  effort  of  poetical  genius : 

"The  Madre  Monte  is  a  vast  mountain, 
having  hundreds  of  smaller  ones  piled 
upon  her  broad  bosom.  By  a  perception 
ot  the  imagination  she  seems  in  sportive 
magnificence  to  fondle  and  cherish  her 
nestlings  at  the  bleached  and  pure  white 
nipple  of  her  breast. — P.  307. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  give  a 
brief  illustration  of  Mr.  Gilliam's  attain- 
ments as  a  linguist.  Of  the  Spanish  and 
French  we  should  perhaps  say  nothing, 
as  he  frequently  apologizes  for  his  limited 
knowledge  of  tliose  languages.  But  by 
way  of  diverting  the  reader,  we  will  pre- 
sent here  two  passages,  one  containing  a 
Spanish,  and  the  other  a  French  word. 
Our  author  was  enjoying  a  dinner,  after 
'h  long  ride  in  tiie  public  stage. 

"  There  was  also  a  bowl  of  chili  on  the 
table,  which  my  friend  intimated  to  me 
not  to  touch — but  I  had  no  idea  of  letting 
an 'opportunity  slip  of  tasting  every  food 
used  by  the  Mexicans ;  so  1  helped  my- 
self to  a  couple  of  spoonsfull  of  the  stewed 
red  pepper,  and  having  tcaUoped  a  piece 
of  my  meat  in  the  chili,  with  the  hope  of 
taking  the  goat  flavor  from  it,  I  then  ap- 

Elied  it  to  my  mouth.  But  a  hard  time  I 
ad  of  it,  for  my  tongue  felt  as  if  it  had 
been  seared  by  a  red  hot  iron,  yet  I  con- 
tinued to  nibble  and  turn  over  the  sauced 
meat,  from  side  to  side,  with  the  hopes  of 
finally  conquering  the  fiery  portion,  and 
of  making  a  quick  swallow  of  it ;  as  the 
tears  trickled  down  my  cheeks  ih(^  diet 
refused  to  go  to  my  stomach,  and  fell  back 
again  into  my  plate.  (! !) 

"  My  friend,  convulsed  with  laughter, 
held  his  hand  between  myself  and  the 
vessel  of  water,  and  shouted — Una !  bina ! 
Not  understanding  what  he  meant,  I  began 
to  think  that  he  intended  to  insult  me,  by 
eating  of  what  he  intended  to  be  a  private 
dish ;  but  I  was  not  kept  long  in  suspense. 


for  a  bottle  of  claret  wine  was  introduced^ 
and  a  Mexican  girl  popping  the  cork  out 
in  no  time,  filled  a  larse  glass  and  offered 
it  to  me  to  drink;  and  as  the  astringent 
draught  passed  down  my  throat,  I  not 
only  thought  that  it  was  the  best  wine  1 
had  ever  drank,  but  felt  as  if  a  brand  had 
been  snatched  from  the  eternal  burn- 
ing."—i>.  1754>. 

Mr.  G.  having  seen  Gen.  Canalizo, 
president  of  the  republic  pro  lem.,  in  his 
coach  of  state,  observes  : 

^'  Gen.  Canalizo  had  his  coarii  literally 
fringed  and  covered  with  gold ;  and  1 
hardly  knew  which  the  most  to  admire,  the 
splendid  uniforms  of  his  coachmen,  or 
that  of  his  own.  But  for  the  fact  that  th«' 
dictator,  instead  of  the  driver,  wore  thr 
shf^pUy  and  was  seated  within,  I  would 
have  mistaken  that  Yankee,  mounted  on 
his  seat  like  a  golden  throne,  for  the  dic- 
tator pro  tem.  of  the  republic  of  Mexico.'' 

The  reader  must  have  been  greatly 
amused,  in  these  passages,  by  Mr.  Gil- 
liam's substitutes  for  the  words  in/io  and 
chapeau. 

The  Latin  language  appears  to  have  en- 
gaged the  early  attention  of  Mr.  G.,  for  he 
tells  us  of 

"  A  farm  of  vast  extent,  covered  with 
^reen  verdure,  having  multitudes  of  stock 
feeding  upon  it,  and  attended  by  herds- 
men and  shepherds,  which  would  forci- 
bly recal  to  the  mind  of  any  individual  the 
days  of  the  Latins,  so  poetically  described 
by  Virgil  in  his  Gcorgics." — P,  08. 

He  seems  to  have  delighted  in  reading 
the  prince  of  Latin  poets ;  but  we  fear  that 
he  has  grown  rather  rusty  in  his  know- 
ledge of  Latin,  and  would  do  well  to  re- 
view his  grammar.  In  the  passage  just 
cited,  he  is  enchanted  with  the  grecu  ver- 
ditre  of  the  fields.  Has  he  forgotten  lliat 
verdure  (from  the  Latin  tiridis)  is  always 
green  ?  Green  verdure  sounds  to  us  hke 
dark  darkness,  or  tchite  tchilcncss.  On  an- 
other occasion,  Mr.  G.  quotes  us  the  fol- 
lowing Latin  sentence :  "  JShn  fecit  tdiier 
omnia  Q)n(Uione,^*  which, he  says,  he  read 
in  some  church  of  Mexico.  Had  the 
clergy  placed  this  inscription  on  the  walls 
of  any  church,  we  should  have  more  rea- 
son to  blush  at  their  ignorance  than  at  the 
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pretended  immorality  which  is  imputed 'to 
them.  If  Mr.  Gilliam  had  examined  the 
inscription  more  carefnlly^  he  would  have 
found  it  thus:  "Non  fecit  taliter  omni 
naiioni ;"  "  lie  hath  not  done  in  like 
manner  to  every  nation."  The  conjuga- 
tion of  Xiatin  vefos  soems  also  to  have 
i»sfapod  the  memory  of  our  author.  On 
arriving  in  Moxioo,  ho  says  : 

*'  My  first  caro  wa<  to  find  Gf  n.  Thomp- 
son->  n'sidfiKv,  ;nid  dj^livfr  to  him  my  do- 
si)atch  from  .luiiiji^  Upshrr,  secretary  of 
suitp,  U.  S.J  and  my  commission  for  the 
usuiii  cxei^uator  Irom  ihi?  Mexican  govern- 
mont." 

Mr.  G.  trnacir-usly  adheres  to  his  pecu- 
liar orthography  of  ejccqiuUor,  and  we 
shouhi  infer  from  this  that  the  loiter  u  is 
rather  ohnoxioiis  to  him,  as  he  has  dis- 
«-ard('d  ft  aliko  irDiii  the  name  of  Judge 
(Tpshur,  and  from  the  last  syllahle  of  the 
Ijalin  Verb.  The  lollowingis  also  an  appro- 
priate illustration  of  his  proficiency  in  the 
Latin  grammar.  Il(f  is  speaking  of  an  oc- 
<tasion  on  whirii  he  was  inlroduced  to  two 
young  ladies  by  a  Mexican  IMlow-tnivel- 
lor.  Mr.  G.,  it  will  be  remembered,  did 
not  speak  Spani>h : 

*' All  having  iMromo  seated,  and  tran- 
quillity reslorcd,  my  friend  turnod  again  to 
mp,  and  in  his  manner  impiind  if  the 
ladies  were  "  goDd."  To  which  he  did 
not  seem  satisfied  with  my  a«MUTal  assrnt 
to  his  interroi^ation,  but  wisli«'d  nu*  to  par- 
ticularize which  was  tlie  best ;  and  accord- 
ingly thus  urul»'i>l;uuling  him,  1  roM;  from 
my  chair,  and.  cn)>hing  the  room,  took 
my  seat  by  one  of  the  ihn-e,  at  the  same 
time  declining  the  Latin  degrees  of  com- 
parison, **  Btjum,  umjnr^  majcinius,^''  (!!) 
which  appeared  to  divert  and  pU'ase  the 
whole  parly." — P.  1^7). 

We  were  not  a  little  diverted  at  this  out- 
hurst  of  Latin  erudition.  We  would,  how- 
ever, humbly  su£:ge>t  to  Mr.  CJ.  that  the 
degrees  of  coiiii):irison  for  bonus  (good)  are 
inclior,  oplimus,  and  not  those  which  he 
applied  lo  the  bidies,  which  signify,  hie;' 
ger,  bis:s;cst !!  ^Vv  would  hint,  moreover, 
tJiat  Latin  adjectives  should  agree  in  gen- 
der with  the  person  to  which  they  relate. 
Thus,  in  applying  the  preceding  degrees 


of  comparison  to  ladies,  we  would  say» 
bona,  meUoTf  optima. 

The  reader  need  scarcely  be  informed 
-of  Mr.  GiUitun's  peculiar  style  in  English, 
OS  the  preceding  quotations  afford  ample 
evidence  -of  his  thorough  acquaintance 
with  grammatical  rules.  It  would  be  an 
endless  task  to  sum  up  all  the  singular 
beauties  of  elocution  in  the  work  before 
us.  Mr.  G.  is  very  fond  of  using  the 
word  position  as  a  verb.  Thus  we  read 
of  a  lady  posilioncd  between  two  interest- 
ing Mexicans.    In  another  place,  he  says : 

"This  cathedral  is  also  the  tomb  of 
Ilurhide,  whose  remains  are  deposited  io 
a  box,  and  positioned  against  the  walls  of 
the  cathedral." 

The  following  graceful  inversions  are 
worthy  of  notice ;  "  as  I  progressed,  I 
was  soon  brought  in  bold  view.,  by  my 
close  contact,  with  the  lake  region ;"  and 
again,  speaking  of  a  Spanish  Jesuit,  he 
says:  "He  was  interred  at  Santa  Cm, 
where  he  had  died,  in  a  vault  of  one  of  the 
churches  j"  and,  finally,  **  food  and  sleep 
W(»re  my  next  wanti*,  and.  in  their  turns, 
I  happily  devoted  myself." 

We  shall  add  but  one  extract  more  from 
Mr.  Gilliam's  work  before  we  take  leave 
of  him.  One  of  the  concluding  remarks 
of  his  book  is  this  : 

**  The  Catholic  church  has  no  where  so 
corrupt  a  priesthood  :  it  is  the  pohcy  of 
this  <-lass  and  the  rich  to  keep  the  lower 
orders  in  ignorance,  in  order  that  they 
may  prostitute  them  to  subserve  their  sel- 
lish  and  unworthy  purposes.  There  are 
probably  not  live  thousand  females  out  of 
the  population  of  eight  millions  who  can 
read  and  write.-' 

Such  being  the  case,  we  are  naturally  led 
to  ask  wliether  Mr.  G.  himself  was  not  (Va- 
cated by  Catholic  priests  ;  for  he  seems  to 
have  been  kept  in  a  wanton  ignorance  of 
si)elling,  grammar,  syntax,  English,  Latin, 
French,  Spanish,  and  every  thing  in  point 
of  language.  When  men  in  the  U.  States 
write  like  Mr.  Gilliam,  there  should  be 
some  indulgence  for  Mexican  females  who 
can  not  read  or  write. 
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,ve  dwelt  too  long  upon  Mr.  G's 
Qce  to  ha?e  much:  space  left  for 
!W  of  the  second  work  which 
lis  article,  "The  Recollections 
o,  by  Waddy  Thompson,  Esq., 
oy  extraordinary  and  minister 
nliary."  Fortunately,  it  is  un- 
'  to  say  much  on  the  subject,  as 
mpson  has  written  nothinfj  on 
ihat  had  not  already  been  said 
of  times  before  him.  The  only 
nhy  of  notice  in  his  volume,  and 
•nders  it  superior  to  other  works 
CO,  is  the  superior  title  of  the 
vho  was  an  '*  envoy  exiraordi- 
minister  plenipotentiary"  of  the 
tates.  In  consequence  of  his  high 
id  his  attention  to  oflicial  duties, 
mpson  had  no  time,  or  at  least  no 
when  in  Mexico,  to  collect  docu- 
d  gather  materials  for  the  com- 
)f  his  work,  as  he  himself  informs 
s  preface;  and  hence  he  now 
le  public  merely  with  his  recol- 
pf  the  country,  whilst  Mr.  Mayer, 
only  a  secretary  of  legation,  and 
who  filled  the  modest  office  of 
•rovided  themselves  with  copious 
I  documents  fur  the  works  which 
Item  plated  publishing.  Mr.  T., 
reason,  often  quotes  Mr.  Mayer, 
!0ver  he  gives  his  full  sanction  to 
am's  narrative,  to  judge  from  the 
ts  being  dedicated  to  him.  In 
style  anil  literary  merit,  Mr.  W. 
)n  ranks  far  below  our  townsman, 
^er,  and  very  liule  above  our 
om  Virginia. 

ompson  could  not  resist  the  temp- 
renching  upon  theological  ground 
ring  llje  field  as  a  religious  con- 
ist  It  seems  to  us  that  in  the 
\  he  had  to  settle  between  the  two 
ents,  and  within  his  sphere,  he 
re  found  matter  enough  for  his 
without  introducing  theological 


subjects  which  are  equally  foreign  to  both 
governments.  We  readily  concede  to  Mr. 
Thompson  the  title  of  "  envoy  extraordi- 
nary and  minister  plenipotentiary  "  in 
political  lafTairs,  but  we  must  assure  him 
and  the  public  that  in  the  religious  arena, 
where  he  pretends  to  rise  up  as  a  champion 
of  truth,  he  cuts  a  very  ridiculous  figure 
indeed :  we  have  not  read  more  vulgar 
declamation  against  Catholicity  than  that 
which  has  been  employed  by  our  *' envoy 
extraordinary ;"  we  know  of  no  weaker 
and  more  impotent  arguments  than  those 
alleged  by  the  "  minister  plenipotentiary." 
We  can  not  resist  the  temptation  of  citing 
one  or  two  instances.  On  the  subject  of  in- 
dulgences, Mr.  W.  Thompson  consulted 
his  washerwoman  (!)  in  Mexico,  and  from 
the  answer  of  this  female  divine,  he  man- 
aged to  derive  a  vast  deal  of  theological 
knowledge,  which  he  presents  to  his  read- 
ers as  a  rich  discourse  on  Catholic  super- 
stition. We  would  think  it  beneath  us  to 
follow  him  in  the  absurd,  vulgar,  an(>  so 
often  refuted  charges  which  he  has  pre- 
ferred on  this  topic.  Speaking  of  the 
eucharist,  Mr.  T.  uses  an  argument 
against  the  real  presence  which  he  con- 
siders unanswerable,  namely,  that  rtUa  on 
one  occasion  ate  the  consecrated  bread.  We 
are  really  surprised  and  pained  to  witness 
so  much  ignorance  in  such  elevated  rank. 
If  Mr.  T.  were  to  see  a  church  struck  and 
consumed  by  lightning,  ■  he  would,  no 
doubt,  conclude  forthwith  that  there  is  no 
God,  because  on  the  one  hand  the  Scrip- 
ture tells  us  that  a  church  is  the  house  of 
God,  and  on  the  other,  experience  would 
prove  that  God  does  not  protect  his  own 
house.  There  are  blasphemers  in  the 
world ;  but  according  to  Mr.  T's  reasoning, 
if  there  is  a  Grod,  he  should  not  allow  them 
to  insult  him.  What  nonsense  will  men 
utter  when  they  undertake  to  speak  or  write 
on  subjects  in  reference  to  which  they  have 
never  taken  the  pains  to  inform  themselvefi. 


THE    DEPARTED. 

"  Ip  to  golden  harp*  yc*re  ■inging 

SoDga  of  home  above, 
One  iweet  branch,  a  token  bringing, 

Let  the  heavenly  dove 
Show  me  that  your  upward  winging 

Broke  no  Ue  of  love.''— ViM  H.  F,  GwU, 

Plaintive  minstrel!  fondly  yearning 

For  the  spirits  flown 
To  the  land  whence  a  returning 

Earth  hath  never  known» 
Sweetly  dost  thou  crave  a  token 

From  that  world  of  light. 
Telling  that  no  link  was  broken 

In  their  upward  flight. 

Cold  philosophy  would  teach  us 

Friendship  ends  with  time. 
That  no  love -sought  boon  can  reach  us 
*  From  that  radiant  clime. 

Sombre  were  the  hues  of  mourning 

Lonely  hearts  might  wear. 
If  the  incense  on  them  burning 

Could  not  enter  there  ! 

Shall  we  deem  their  pow'r  no  stronger 

Now  that  sin  is  o'er? 
When  the  clay  weighs  down  no  longer 

Can  they  love  no  more  ? 
if  their  smiles  with  goodness  teeming. 

Blest  us  while  they  stayed, 
Doubly  tender  now  th*re  beaming 

When  in  light  arrayed. 

To  the  Christian  soul  descending 

Comes  the  heavenly  dove, 
Bringing  peace,  divinely  blending 

Faith,  and  hope,  and  love: 
Faith,  the  healing  word  hath  spoken. 

To  the  aching  heart. 
That  no  sacred  ties  arc  broken 

When  the  loved  depart :  Cecilia. 

Clabion,  Pa. 
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A  CATHOLIC  STORY  FOUNDED  ON  FACTS. 
(Concladed  from  page  490.) 


CHAPTER  XI. 

IVreath  of  Wild  Flowers. 

IIASISTARIanJ 
his  foes  were  strug- 
gling; the  combat 
was  fierce ;  but,  one 
by  one,  the  Mo- 
hawks were  over- 
powered or  slain, 
urons  were  left  undisputed  mas- 
B  village.  The  noise  of  battle 
I ;  only  the  moan  of  pain  broke 
as  of  the  scene.  Few  but  the 
and  the  dead  were  there  besides 
s.  Their  chief  looked  around 
3r  the  Jesuit  and  the  novice, 
out  their  names;  they  did  not 
Thpy  searched  the  village; 
re  there  but  the  feeble,  and 
0  were  unable  to  ily.  They 
sorrow  to  the  fires  of  torture, 
his  stake,  supported  almost  up- 
lis  bands,  like  life  but  fur  the 
id  bleeding  brow,  was  the  dead 
iie  gentle  novice.  Softly  they 
ihe  cords;  softly  as  if,  even  in 
y  would  not  ruHle  the  placid 
'those  pale  and  delicate  features, 
him  down  upon  the  turf,  and 
lin  for  the  Jesuit.  lie  wns  nut 
Etching  up  a  burning  brand, 
.  examined  the  edge  of  the  for- 
snly  he  uttered  a  low  exclama- 
darted  into  its  depths.  The 
the  torch,  as  its  flame  tossed 
his  swift  course  flitting  past  the 
ES  of  trees,  looked  like  a  red  me- 
course. 

rons  silently  gathered  their  dead 
ield,  and  laid  them  down  by  the 
Lhe  young  noTice.  Then  they 
v.— No.  la  48 


stood  around  them  solemnly.  A  few 
moments  passed  thus  in  stern  meditation ; 
when,  gliding  noiselessly  into  the  group, 
and  pressing  aside  the  rest,  two  figures 
approached  close  beside  the  body  of  the 
novice.  A  low  but  joyful  exclamation 
welcomed  them.  Father  I^val  heeded 
it  not.  The  steel  axe,  which  Ahasis- 
tari  bore,  was  yet  dripping  with  warm 
blood;  it  told  the  H urons  the  story  of 
the  rescue.  One  by  one  came  back  the 
scattered  warriors  from  the  pursuit,  and, 
last  of  all,  Leioup  and  Daring  Scout. 
Father  Laval  knelt  beside  the  body  of  his 
young  companion;  tears  dimmed  his  eyes, 
and  the  voice  of  prayer,  which  arose  from 
h  is  lips  for  the  departed  spirit,  came  broken 
with  sighs  and  indistinct  with  grief. 
Torches  of  blazing  pine,  placed  by  the  si- 
lent H urons  at  the  head  and  feet  of  the 
dead,  wore  sending  up  their  bright  flam«>. 
capped  with  dark  clouds  of  smoke — fit  em- 
blem of  the  life  of  man.  Around  knelt 
the  Christian  warriors,  mingling  their 
prayers  with  those  of  the  priest  of  God. 
The  countenances  of  the  Huron  braves 
were  stern  and  solemn  ;  no  other  mark  of 
grief  appeared  upon  them.  Kneeling  at 
the  feet  of  the  departed  were  Lcloup  and 
Watook,  and  behind  them  the  stem  scoHt. 
As  he  looked  upon  the  pale  features  of  tlie 
novice,  a  tear  stole  silently  down  his  hard 
and  weather-beaten  face,  and  clung  amid 
the  scarred  wrinkles  until  it  mingled  with 
the  air,  and  arose  to  heaven,  carrying  with 
it,  like  perfume,  to  the  skies  the  unspoken 
prayer  of  the  melting  heart.  L'£lspion 
Hardi  was  thinking  of  the  gallant  son 
whom  he  had  thus  buried  in  the  forest 
A  hand  touched  him  lightly  upon  the 
shoulder  5  when  he  looked  op  Ahatistari 
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Stood  beside  him,  and  beckoned  him  to 
follow  him.  After  they  had  gone  some 
distance  from  the  spot,  the  chief  paused, 
and,  pointing  to  the  group,  said : 

"  L^Espion  Hardi  is  of  the  race  of  the 
paJe  face.  It  becomes  him  to  look  to  the 
burial  of  his  dead.  See !  the  good  black- 
s^own  is  wrapt  in  sorrow !  the  words  of 
the  chief  would  disturb  his  spirit.  The 
braves  will  bury  their  brothers  !" 

'^  Huron,  1  am  but  a  rude  forester.  I 
have  lived  in  the  woods  till  I  am  like 
the  Indian  rather  than  my  own  blood  and 
race  " 

''Good!"  said  the  chief,  nodding  his 
head  approvingly  ;  "  Daring  Scout  is  the 
brother  of  the  Hurons!" 

"  Chief,"  continued  Pierre, "  the  youth 
must  be  buried  like  a  Christian  white 
man." 

"The  Hurons  are  Christians,"  said 
the  Indian  slowly. 

•'True,"  replied  the  scout;  "your 
brothers  must  not  be  turned  into  the  earth 
like  the  heathen  Mohawk !"  The  Indian 
assented,  and  the  scout  continued  :  "  We 
must  bury  them  side  by  side  with  the 
youth!" 

"  Huron  and  pale  face — all  the  same  in 
the  ground — all  the  same  before  God!" 
said  the  chief  earnestly. 

"Not  the  same  here  on  the  earth 
though!"  said  the  scout,  clinging  to  the 
idea  of  the  superiority  of  his  race. 

"No?  Indian  tell  truth!  Indian  don't 
steal;  he  loves  God  and  prays  to  him; 
what  more  pale  face  ?" 

For  a  moment  the  scout  was  silent ;  at 
length  he  said:  "True,  Huron,  but  the 
pale  face  is  richer  and  stronger ;  he  builds 
splendid  cities,  makes  fine  houses,  wears 
rich  clothes,  drinks  costly  wines."  The 
scout  ceased  as  he  caught  the  meaning 
glance  of  the  Huron's  eye.  But  that  look 
passed  away  in  a  moment,  and  Ahasistari 
said  solemnly  : 

"What  good  all  that— there  and  /Aerc?" 
as  he  pointed  to  the  earth,  and  then  to 
the  sky.  The  scout  was  silent,  and  the 
chief,  turning  away 3  said  :  " Let  us  gol" 


"Yes,  it  is  time  to  dig  their  graves;" 
and  the  two  entered  the  forest. 

"  It  shall  be,"  said  Ahasistari, "  where 
the  foot  of  the  Mohawk'  shall  not  tretd 
upon  them." 

Selecting  a  Citable  spot,  the  Hnioa 
and  the  Frenchman  turned  up  the  sod 
with  their  hatchets,  and,  in  a  short  time, 
had  scooped  a  resting  place  for  the  dead. 
Then  they  retraced  their  steps  to  the  vil- 
lage, and  joined  the  group.  Rude  bien 
were  made  of  the  branches  of  trees  strewed 
with  the  softest  foliage,  that  the  lifeless 
corpse  might  repose  gently  there.  In  iott 
of  the  lodges  had  been  found  the  stcbil 
which,  slung  upon  their  shoulders^  the 
missionaries  carried  their  vestments  and 
the  sacred  vessels  in  their  journeys  through 
the  boundless  forests. 

In  hi^  white  surplice  they  robed  the  gentle 
novice;  in  that  pure  garment  in  which  be 
had  so  often  served  at  the  holy  sacrifice  they 
wrapped  him  for  the  solemn  burial.  His 
hands  were  meekly  crossed  u  pon  his  breast 
They  raised  him  sadly,  and  laid  him  on  his 
bier ;  they  lifted  it  and  strode  forward. 

At  that  instant  a  slight  female  figure 
pierced  through  the  group,  and  gazed  for 
a  moment  on  the  face  of  the  dead.  Then 
she  placed  a  wreath  of  wild  flowers  upon 
his  brow,  and,  starting  away,  the  wail  of 
the  Indian  girl  arose  for  the  departed. 

Bearing  torches  in  their  hands,  the  pro- 
cession wound  solemnly  into  the  forest, 
and  paused  beside  the  new  made  grave. 
Slowly  and  carefully  they  laid  him  in  his 
silent  resting  place,  while  the  light  of  the 
torches  beamed  upon  his  angelic  face, 
and,  reflected  from  the  glowing  colors  of 
the  wild  flowers  on  his  brow,  his  cheek 
seemed  to  bloom  with  a  tinge  of  life.  Be 
had  passed  into  death  suddenly,  in  the 
midst  of  prayer;  its  heavenly  radiance 
still  hovered  around  the  chiselled  features. 
Beautiful  in  death,  crowned  with  the 
wreath  of  flowers,  and  robed  in  unspotted 
white,  the  young  martyr  lay,  a  hab  of 
unearthly  glory  seeming  to  the  wrapt  be- 
holders already  to  glow  around  his  brow. 
By  the  side  of  the  gentle  novice  they 
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stretched  the  scarred  forms  of  the  two 
Huron  warriors.  In  silence  their  brothers 
laid  them  down  to  mingle  their  dust  with 
one  of  another  race,  yet  one  in  faith,  and 
hope,  and  charity;  one  by  the  bond  of 
that  church  which  gathers  alike  all  souls 
within  her  fold. 

"  De  profundis  clamavi  ad  le,  Domine! " 
arose  in  the  deep  voice  of  the  priest,  and 
the  Hurons  responded. 

O!  how  solemn  was  the  burial  cere- 
mony there,  in  the  hour  of  midnight,  by 
the  wild  gleam  of  torches,  under  the  forest 
trees^  with  the  dusky  forms  of  the  Hurons 
grouped  around  the  grave. 

It  was  done.  Upon  the  cold  bosom  of 
the  dead  fell  the  clodded  earth,  which  was 
to  be  the  dwelling  place  and  home  of  the 
body  until  its  mouldering  dust  should 
mingle  with  it.  Carefully  they  replaced 
each  sod,  and,  above  the  whole,  strewed 
the  fallen  leaves  again  so  skilfully  that  it 
might  never  more  be  found  save  by  those 
who  now  looked  upon  it.  As  they  fin- 
ished, a  figure  flitted  from  the  spot ;  the 
Indian  maiden  had  been  gazing  on  the 
scene.  In  silence  they  wended  their  way 
back  to  the  village,  Ahasistari  and  Leloup 
in  the  rear,  covering  every  footstep,  and 
removing  every  trace  of  their  passage. 
When  they  had  reached  the  centre  of  the 
rillage,  the  chief  addressed  the  priest : 

«*  Father,  there  is  little  time  to  spare ; 
the  routed  Mohawks  may  reach  the  near-   ' 
sst  villages  of  their  tribe  by  daybreak,  and 
we  have  many  days'  march  before  us !" 

••  I  am  ready,  my  son,"  said  the  Jesuit 
sadly,  for  the  death  of  his  young  com- 
panion weighed  heavily  upon  him.  As 
he  spoke.  Morning  Flower  stood  before 
him,  and,  in  a  low  tone,  mentioned  the 
name  of  Kiskepila,  and  pointed  to  his 
lodge.  The  Jesuit  followed  her  thither, 
while  the  Hurons  made  their  preparations 
for  departure,  gathering  all  the  arms  at 
the  village,  and  destroying  them,  and 
loading  themselves  with  a  supply  of  com 
for  the  march.  Father  Laval  found  the 
young  Indian  stretched  upon  his  couch, 
his  face  covered  with  his  hands. 


"My  son,"  he  said,  ''be  not  cast 
down !"  The  Indian  looked  up  proudly; 
but  the  glow  of  spirit  passed  in  a  moment 
from  his  cheek,  and  he  said : 

"  The  home  of  Kiskepila  is  destroyed ; 
his  people  are  slain,  and  he  must  lie  upon 
his  bed  helpless  as  a  woman !  Bid  the 
Hurons  come;  Kiskepila  would  die!" 

At  this  moment  Ahasistari  entered,  and 
stood  behind  the  Jesuit ;  all  was  ready  for 
departure,  and  time  was  pressing ;  but  he 
waited  patiently  till  Father  Laval  should 
conclude  his  conversation.  As  soon  as 
the  Mohawk  saw  him,  he  raised  himself, 
and,  with  a  look  of  proud  defiance,  said : 

"  Kiskepila  is  the  young  eagle  of  his 
tribe!  the  triumph  of  the  Huron  is  but 
little  without  his  scalp." 

Ahasistari  did  not  move;  but  the  Jesuit 
replied  :  "  My  son,  do  not  entertain  such 
thoughts ;  the  Huron  does  not  desire  to 
shed  your  blood.  It  is  our  sincerest  wish 
to  be  your  friends,  and  the  friends  of  all 
men  rather  than  their  foes."  The  Huron 
chief  assented. 

After  a  pause,  the  Mohawk  continued : 
"  My  people  are  routed ;  but  they  fled,  not 
from  the  living,  but  from  the  dead !  The 
blackgown  called  the  great  white  warrior 
from  the  spirit  land  to  rescue  him." 

Father  Laval  listened  in  wonder,  and 
replied :  "  My  son,  this  is  some  wild 
mistake." 

"Champlain!"  said  the  other;  "Kis- 
kepila heard  the  cry,  and  saw  the  war- 
riors of  his  tribe  turn  like  women  from 
the  face  of  the  white  man.  Who  could 
fight  the  dead  1" 

In  a  moment,  the  whole  matter  became 
apparent  to  the  mind  of  the  Jesuit.  The 
division  of  opinion  in  the  village,  in  regard 
to  the  policy  of  condemning  so  great  a 
medicine  as  they  considered  Father  Laval, 
had  made  the  taunt  of  Kiohba  remem- 
bered; and,  when  they  heard  the  cry 
"Champlain!"  and  saw  the  assault  led 
on  by  a  white  man,  they  believed  that  the 
challenge  of  Kiohba  had  been  accepted, 
and  that  the  great  Frenchman  had  arisen 
from  the  tomb  to  the  rescue.    Whilst  the 
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priest  was  endeavoring  to  explain  this  to 
the  Mohawk,  Ahasistari  left  the  lodge,  and 
in  a  few  moments  returned  with  Pierre. 
"L'Espion  Hardi,"  he  said.  The 
Mohawk  looked  upon  the  scout  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  then  hiding  his  head  in  his  hands, 
remained  in  imperturbable  silence. 

"Yes!  L'Espion  Hardi,"  said  the 
scout,  "  that's  the  name  the  Hurons  call 
me,  and,  if  1  had  not  been  delayed  in  the 
swamp  ground  in  getting  to  my  station 
according  to  the  plan  of  the  chief;  or,  if 
he  had  held  his  fire  a  little  longer  until  I 
gave  the  signal,  not  a  Mohawk  would 
have  escaped." 

"It  is  well,"  said  the  chief.  "But 
L'Espion  Hardi  was  delayed  in  the  forest 
too." 

"Ah,  your  Huron  nearly  missed  the 
trail,  but  we  came  in  time." 

"Yes.  Ahasistari  was  about  to  fulfil 
his  oath,  and  go  to  die  with  his  father  at 
the  torture  fire,  when  the  sounds  of  the 
coming  braves  struck  upon  his  ear." 

Father  Laval  addressed  a  few  kind 
words  to  the  Mohawk,  and  left  the  lodge. 
The  Hurons  bound  all  those  who  were 
left  at  the  village  ;  and,  having  heaped  a 
mass  of  fuel  upon  the  fires  to  impress  any 
returning  stragglers  with  the  idea  that  a 
strong  force  was  still  there,  leaving  a 
broad  trail  to  the  edge  of  the  forest  on  the 
south,  then  doubling  and  striking  into  its 
depth  towards  the  northeast,  hastened 
rapidly  on  their  return. 

The  time  which  must  elapse  before  any 
pursuit  could  begin  would  enable  them 
to  escape,  provided  Father  Laval  held 
out.  The  party  under  Watook  had,  in 
order  to  be  sure  of  the  route  of  the 
Mohawks,  proceeded  to  the  scene  of  the 
first  encounter,  and  had  there  found  the 
canoes  which  had  been  concealed  in 
readiness  for  another  foray.  With  for- 
tunate precaution  Watook,  after  observ- 
ing tho  direction  of  the  trail,  had  sent 
these  barks  up  a  stream  which  flowed 
into  the  St.  Lawrence  from  the  Mohawk 
country.  Several  days'  rapid  journeying, 
in  which  they  sought  little  sleep  or  rest. 


brought  them  to  the  spot  where  the  boao 
were  concealed.  Here  they  embarked, 
and,  descending  quickly  to  the  St  Law- 
rence, turned  their  course  once  more  with 
saddened  and  chastened  hearts  towards 
the  Huron  missions. 


CHAPTER    XII. 

The  Conehuion, 
Years  passed.  Twice  had  the  snows 
of  winter  fallen ;  twice  the  blossoms  of 
spring  had  bloomed  :  summer  was  upon 
the  land ;  and  the  fields  and  wateis 
laughed  in  glad  sunshine. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  day  that  a  group 
of  idlers,  resting  upon  the  quay  at  Que- 
bec, gazed  out  listlessly  upon  the  waten, 
observing  the  motions  of  the  boats  pass- 
ing to  and  from  the  few  vessels  lyiog  in 
the  river.  Occasionally  a  canoe,  paddkd 
by  Indians,  would  shoot  out  from  tbe 
shore,  and  pass  gracefully  along  the 
waters,  as  its  occupants  bent  their  coane 
towards  their  settlements ;  for  theChristiiB 
Indians  had  formed  themselves  into  com- 
munities, and  lived  around  their  churches 
and  their  priests — the  flock  around  the 
shepherd — within  the  borders  of  the  pro- 
I    vince. 

I       "The  Indians  are  returning  to  their 

I   homes,"  said  one    of  the    group.    "1 

'   thought  they  would    have  remained  in 

town  to-night;  to-morrow  is  the  fcstiral 

of  the  Assumption." 

"True,"  said  another;  "but  they  are 
returning  to  celebrate  it  at  their  own  til- 
lages." 

"  They  are  very  pious  and  devont," 
continued  the  first.    "  Their  example  i» 
I   enough   to  shame  the  better  instructed 
I   white." 

"Better  instructed!"  said  the  second 
speaker  with  a  laugh ;  "  but  that  depends 
upon  the  sense  in  which  you  use  the 
phrase.  They  are  unsophisticated,  it  is 
true ;  and  their  pastors,  the  Jesuits,  have 
succeeded  in  preserving  them  from  the 
contamination  which  so  often  follows  in 
the  path  of  the  white  man  in  his  contact 
with  the  Indians.    They  »re  untaught  in 
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the  world's  learnings  perhaps^  and  under- 
value ii;  but  I  warrant  thee,  neighbor^ 
they  will  repeat  the  Paler  and  the  Ave, 
and  the  creed  and  the  decalogue,  with 
thee,  and  explain  them  too,  as  well  as 
thou  canst ;  and  what  is  better  still,  neigh- 
bor, they  practise  what  they  have  learned ; 
a  thing  which  you  and  I,  and  many  more 
of  the  *  better  instructed,'  sometimes  do 
not  consider  as  necessary  as  we  ought." 

*'  Yes,  I  admit  they  are  good  and  prac- 
tical Christians — thanks  to  the  zeal  and 
energy  and  purity  of  life  of  their  pastors." 

'*  Is  it  not  admirable,  this  courage  and 
daring  of  the  Jesuits,  that  led  them  into  the 
forest  to  bring  these  wanderers  to  God  ?" 

"  They  tell  me,"  said  another,  "  that 
in  France  there  are  some  who  begin  to 
rail  against  the  order  as  proud,  intriguing 
— as  seeking  after  wealth  and  power." 

'*  Oh.  doubtless !  Yes,  I  have  heard 
so.,  neighbor.  They  seek  wealth  in  strange 
places ;  here  in  the  forest,  in  China,  in 
England  on  the  scaffold.  Yes,  it  is  the 
wealth  of  heaven  they  arc  seeking !  Ah,  j 
it  would  be  a  glorious  thing  to  place  one 
of  these  silken-robed  revilers  by  the  side 
of  an  humble  Jesuit  in  the  forest,  beyond 
the  great  lakes,  among  the  wild  Indians, 
who  have  never  yet  seen  the  face  of  a 
white  man.     Give  them  both  slaQ*  and 

scrip,  and  a  w^ooden  cross "    ^. 

^  "Aye,  or  bind  them  both  to  the  stake, 
with  the  savage  Iroquois  around  them, 
tearing  their  flesh  and  torturing  them  to 
death,  as  I  have  seen  the  Jesuit  die,  with 
a  prayer  upon  his  lips" — said  a  voice 
abruptly,  and  the  speaker  rose  from  a  seat 
which  he  had  occupied  near  the  party, 
but  concealed  from  them  by  some  bales 
of  goods,  and  turned  his  steps  towards  the 
town.    A  pause  for  a  moment  ensued. 

'^  Who  is  that  man  ?"  asked  one  of  the 
group. 

"Ah,  that  is  VEspion  Hardir*  said 
the  defender  of  the  Jesuits,  whose  name 
was  Paul.  "  I  have  heard  it  said  that  he 
was  out  some  years  ago  with  a  party  of 
Hurons,  who  endeavored  to  rescue  two 
mission^es  from  the  Mohawks.    It  is  a 


sad  talc ;  but  il  so  ofiten  happens  thus  in 
this  wild  land,  that  one  can  scarcely  recall 
all  the  facts  to  mind.  Yes,  one  they 
saved.  Father  Jean  Laval;  the  other,  a 
novice,  was  already  dead  at  the  torture 
fire  when  they  became  master  of  the 
yillagp.  The  Daring  Scout  is  right ; 
bind  the  Jesuit  and  his  re  viler  to  the 
stake,  and  see  who  will  die  with  the 
sweetest  conscience  and  the  most  placid 
smile — see  whose  soul  will  best  befit 
a  martyr.  Ah !  it  is  the  hour  of  death 
which  proves  the  value  of  the  past  life 
— which  tries  its  motives,  and  explains 
and  illustrates  them.  That  is  the  hour 
when  cunning  is  of  no  avail;  when  wrong 
will  weigh  upon  the  conscience,  and 
wring  out  the  cry  of  horror  from  the  soul. 
The  death  of  one  Jesuit  is  worth  the 
whole  lives  of  a  thousand  of  their  revilers. 
The  dying  of  the  one,  and  the  hving  of 
the  other,  alike,  are  irresistible  arguments 
in  behalf  of  the  assailed  and  the  reviled.* 

"The  blood-prints  of  their  martyrs  have 
already  rendered  holy  the  borders  of  now 
France,  and  sanctified  and  dedicated  tu 
God  the  great  valley  beyond  the  western 
lakes.  They  have  bought  it  with  their 
toils  and  sufferings !" 

"And  this  IJEapion  Ilardi — I  have 
never  seen  him  before — does  he  come 
often  to  Quebec  ?" 

"  It  is  very  plain  that  you  are  not  long  of 
new  France.  Of  late  he  comes  frequently 
for  ammunition,  as  he  says :  but  he  always 
calls  at  the  house  of  the  Jesu  its :  for  during 
that  event  he  formed  a  reverential  affection 
towards  the  patient  and  enduring  priest, 
which  the  rude  hunter  can  not  conquer." 

"  Then  Father  Laval  is  still  here  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  M.  Paul ;  "  he  returned 

from  the  Huron  missions  some  months 

*  Compare  the  dying  tcene  of  the  Jeiuit  mar- 
tjr  io  China,  in  Japan,  amongst  the  Mohawki, 
or  with  AbiNiakis— eTirn  u|)ou  the  icaffold  in  the 
reahn  of  Britain — luffering  in  the  disacmioation 
of  religion,  in  the  teaching  of  morality,  with  the 
life  of  an  enemy  of  theira,  inch  as  Slue,  spent  in 
sowing  broadcast  the  seed  of  immorality  and 
licentiousness,  in  spreading  infidelity,  ia  assail- 
ing Christianity,  and  batteaing  apoo  sin  and 
sorrow.  Ah ,  it  is  glorious  to  hwcwe  mek  euaies ; 
thev  are  their  own  refutatioo.  their  owaeoMleai- 
ution,  with  all  ntiOMl  Chriitinf . 
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since,  and  is  recruiting  his  health,  which 
was  much  shattered  by  the  incessant  toils 
and  labors  of  a  two  years'  mission  among 
the  wandering  tribes,  added  to  the  effects 
of  the  sufferings  he  endured  while  in  cap- 
tivity among  the  Mohawks.  But  see! 
yonder  come  two  canoes  down  the  river 
towards  the  city ;  all  that  we  have  hith- 
erto observed  were  leaving  it." 

The  rest  of  the  group  directed  their 
eyes  up  the  river  upon  the  objects  iodi- 
oated.  Sweeping  majestically  around  that 
point  from  which  Father  Laval  had 
bid  adieu  to  Quebec  two  years  before, 
came  two  canoes,  each  urged  by  several 
rowers.  Aided  by  the  current  they  rap- 
idly neared  the  town,  until  it  was  possi- 
ble to  distinguish  the  faces  of  the  occu- 
pants. In  the  first  canoe  stood  a  young 
Indian  of  powerful  frame.  His  head  was 
ornamented  with  eagle  feathers ;  his  dress 
wa!>  a  rich  robe  of  skins,  bound  round  his 
waist  with  a  finely  worked  belt;  his  face 
was  free  from  paint,  and  he  was  totally 
unarmed.  Behind  him  rowed  another 
Indian,  the  cross  around  whose  neck  pro- 
claimed him  to  be  a  Christian.  The  sec- 
ond canoe  contained  a  single  male  and 
two  females  ;  one  youthful  and  beautiful, 
in  whom  the  freshness  of  girlhood  had 
ripened  into  fuller  bloom.  The  other  was 
older,  and  the  hand  of  time  had  already 
scattered  a  few  white  hairs  among  her 
thick  locks.  At  the  bow  of  each  canoe 
was  fastened  a  green  branch,  the  Indian 
symbol  of  peace  and  amity.  The  young 
warrior  paused  for  a  moment  to  gaze 
upon  the  growing  city,  and  then  bending 
again  to  his  paddle,  sent  the  light  bark  on 
more  fleetly.  The  evening  sun  was  still 
casting  his  glory  upon  the  waters,  when 
the  bow  of  the  first  canoe  grated  on  the 
sand  of  the  quay  below  the  lookers <on. 
The  Indian  warrior  leaped  ashore,  and 
his  companion  drew  the  light  bark  upon 
the  beach.  In  another  moment  the  whole 
party  stood  together.  Then  the  Christian 
Indian  taking  the  lead,  at  a  quick  pace 
turned  towards  the  town.  It  was  too 
common  a  sight  in  duebec  to  attract  any 


extraordinary  attention,  and  the  party 
passed  on  unheeded.  The  young  brave 
of  the  eagle  feathers  trod  on  in  silence, 
scarce  deigning  to  notice  what  to  him 
must  have  been  wondrous  wealth  and 
opulence,  but  regardless  of  all  around  he 
followed  in  the  lead  of  his  guide.  At  length 
the  Christian  Indian,  a  Huron,  paused 
before  a  house  of  some  size,  and  after, 
looking  about,  as  if  to  recognise  the  land- 
marks of  the  place,  advanced  to  the  door 
and  knocked.  In  a  few  moments  it  was 
opened. 

"A  Huron  captive  from  the  Mohawks/' 
he  said  to  the  janitor,  '*  would  see  bis 
father  of  the  blackgown."  The  door 
was  cast  open,  and  they  entered.  AfWr  a 
little  delay  the  superior  came  to  them. 

"  My  son,  what  is  it  thai  you  wish  ?" 
he  said  to  the  Huron. 

"My  father,"  he  replied,  pointing  to 
the  young  brave,  "  a  Mohawk  neophyte." 

Long  did  the  good  old  Jesuit  gaze  upon 
the  powerful  young  Mohawk,  one  of  that 
terrible  race  of  Iroquois  who  had  hith- 
erto resisted  the  efforts  of  the  missionary, 
and  now  heaven  had  sent  one  to  his  door 
demanding  admission  to  the  church. 

"  Yes ;  there  is  but  one,"  he  said, 
speaking  half  aloud,  "  who  can  speak  the 
Mohawk  and  Huron  tongue ;  and  though 
in  ill  health,  he  is  full  of  zeal.  Stay," 
he  continued  aloud,  "  my  children.  I 
will  send  one  to  you  who  can  speak  your 
own  language,"  and  left  the  room. 

The  Mohawk  remained  cold  and  imper- 
turbable, evincing  no  curiosity  as  to  what 
had  been  said,  or  anxiety  for  the  result, 
though  he  had  closely  watched  the  face 
of  the  speaker.  The  females  of  the  party 
were  not  as  impassive,  but  examined 
with  wonder  the  simple  decorations  of  the 
reception-room,  looking  with  astonish- 
ment upon  the  few  plain  pictures  which 
adorned  the  walls.  At  length  a  step  was 
heard  without;  and,  through  the  opened 
door,  entered  a  Jesuit.  His  face  was 
averted  as  he  came  in,  but  when  he  had 
closed  the  door  he  advanced  towards 
I  them.    It  was  Father  Laval    IJia  conn* 
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tenaDce  was  very  pale  and  attenuated,  and 
his  hair  was  gray  :  for  the  toils  of  a  few 
such  years  as  his  had  been  will  touch  with 
white  as  surely  as  the  placid  flow  of  many. 
Suddenly  the  impassive  face  of  the  Mo- 
hawk warrior  lit  up  with  a  bright  smile  ; 
a  low  exclamation  of  surprise  broke  from 
his  lips,  and  he  stepped  forward  to  a  spot 
where,  from  a  window,  the  light  fell  full 
upon  his  manly  form,  and  said  : 

"  Blackgown ! — Kiskepila ! — Morning 
Flower ! 

The  Jesuit  clasped  his  hands,  and 
looked  towards  heaven,  for  the  memory 
of  sad  scenes  came  over  his  soul ;  but  in 
a  moment  the  cloud  passed,  and  joyously 
he  stretched  out  his  hands : 

"  Welcome,  Young  Eagle !  Welcome, 
gentle  maiden.  Sad  were  the  scenes  in 
which  we  parted ;  joyful  is  this  hour  in 
which  you  come  back  to  me,  like  the  fruit 
of  my  captivity." 

The  Indian  maiden  wept  as  she  took 
the  hand  of  tlie  priest,  and  she  said  :  "  In 
spring-time  and  in  summer,  Moirning- 
Flower  has  strewed  fresh  flowers  over  the 
grave  of  the  young  pale-face ;  and  she 
has  prayed  there  that  the  God  of  the  pale- 
face would  hear  her.  She  has  said,  often 
— often :  "  Mary  !  Mary  !" 

"  And  heaven  has  heard  your  prayer!" 
exclaimed  the  priest. 

^*  Kiskepila  has  thought  many  times 
upon  tiie  words  of  the  blackgown,"  said 
the  young  Mohawk ;  and  pointing  to  the 
Huron  captive,  he  continued :  "  Kiske- 
pila took  the  Huron  captive ;  and  he  told 
him  over  and  over  the  teaching  of  the 
good  father,  that  he  might  not  forget  it 
The  Mohawks  are  at  war  with  the 
French ;  but  the  Mohawk  brave  has  come 
hither  to  be  baptized.  Kiodego  has  gone 
to  the  spirit-land,  and  Kiskepila  is  a  chief 
IE  his  village.  Morning  Flower  often 
talked  of  the  teaching  of  the  blackgown,  and 
would  seek  the  father  of  the  pale  face.  She 
has  come  with  the  mother  of  Kiskepila." 

Father  Laval  learned  that  the  Indian 
maiden,  cherishing  his  instructions  in 
her  memory,  and  gaining  further  know- 


ledge from  the  Huron  captive,  had  re- 
fused to  become  the  wife  of  the  chief,  ex- 
cept through  the  Christian  sacrament: 
and  to  be  received  into  the  church  the 
party  had  undertaken  the  long  journey 
to  Quebec.  Kiskepila  informed  the  priest 
that,  after  the  surprise  at  the  village  and 
the  departure  of  the  victors,  the  Mohawks 
had  not  reassembled  until  late  the  next 
day  ;  that  then  a  strong  party,  with  rein- 
forcements from  the  other  villages,  had 
set  out  in  pursuit,  but  that  after  an  inef- 
fectual chase  had  returned,  having  lost 
the  trail  upon  the  banks  of  a  stream  of 
water  that  flowed  into  the  St.  Lawrence; 
that  he  had  explained  away  to  them  the 
cause  of  their  panic,  and  had  ever  after 
maintained  an  ascendency  among  them, 
and  led  them  on  as  their  favorite  war  chief. 

Father  Laval  then  began  to  question 
the  two  neophytes  upon  the  subject  of  re- 
ligion. He  found  their  dispositions  good, 
and  their  instruction,  so  far  as  it  had  gone, 
solid  and  well  understood.  And  after 
consulting  with  his  superior,  determined 
that  they  should  be  baptized  on  the  mor- 
row, as  an  oflering  to  God,  through  the 
Virgin,  on  the  feast  of  the  Assumption, 
and  as  a  dedication  of  the  nation  of  the 
Iroquois  to  Christ  under  her  invocation. 
Accordingly  he  placed  the  two  females 
under  the  protection  of  the  nuns  of  the 
Ursuline  convent,  with  directions  that  the 
maiden  should  be  further  instructed  and 
prepared,  by  means  of  an  interpreter,  for 
the  reception  of  baptism  and  the  sacra* 
ment  of  penance.  In  their  own  house  Kis- 
kepila and  his  two  companions  were  shel- 
tered— Father  Laval  that  same  evening 
attending  the  necessary  preparations  on 
the  part  of  the  young  chief. 

With  the  dawn  of  morning  rang  out 
the  joyous  peals  of  the  church  bells  for 
the  festival  of  the  Assumption.  The  city 
was  thronged ;  many  of  the  colonists  from 
the  country  had  assembled  to  celebrate 
the  festival  in  the  capital.  Crowds  of 
strangers  and  Indians  filled  the  streets. 
The  military,  in  all  the  pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance of  war,  wen  drawn  oat  in 
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long  array,  preparatory  to  marching  to 
the  cathedral  to  assist  at  the  holy  sacri- 
fice. At  length  the  pealing  hells  again 
rang  out,  the  solemn  ciiant  arose  in  the 
holy  temple,  the  deep- toned  organ  swelled 
up  its  lengthened  aisles.  All  Uuebec  had 
gathered  there,  for  the  rumor  had  gone 
forth  that  an  interesting  ceremony  was 
to  be  performed  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
bishop's  solemn  mass.  The  hour  came. 
Kneeling  at  the  baptistery,  before  the  sa- 
cred font,  were  two  figures,  an  Indian 
warrior  and  a  female.  Over  the  head  of 
the  latter  was  thrown  a  light  veil  of 
muslin,  through  which  her  jet  black  hair 
showed  its  glossy  hue.  She  was  clothed 
in  a  neat  dress  of  spotless  while.  Beyond 
them  knelt  a  crowd  of  mingled  colonists 
and  natives.  Beside  the  sacred  font  stood 
up  the  Jesuit,  Father  Laval  enrobed,  and 
holding  his  missal  in  his  hands.  On  cither 
side  were  acolytes,  with  lighted  tapers  in 
their  hands.  The  ceremony  proceeded ;  it 
was  finished ;  and  with  extended  hands  the 
priest  bestowed  upon  them  his  blessing. 
The  neophytes  arose.  In  solenin  proces- 
sion they  moved  towards  the  altar.  The 
priest  entered  within  the  sanctuary,  and 
they  stood  before  him.  He  joined  their 
hands;  he  placed  the  sacred  ring  upon 
the  finger  of  the  maiden  ;  he  uttered  the 
final  blessing  of  the  church  upon  those 
who  worthily  enter  into  the  huly  bonds 
of  matrimony,  and  the  aflecting  scene 
was  ended.  Tears  gathered  in  the  eyes 
of  Father  Laval  as  he  uttered  the  last 
prayer.  Two  years  ago  that  very  day, 
upon  the  feast  of  the  Assumption,  he  had 
run  the  gauntlet  in  the  villages  of  the 
Mohawk.  These  two  young  souls  were 
now  before  him,  the  first  fruits  of  his 
toils  and  suflerings,  through  the  merits  of 
Christ,  and  he  returned  thanks  to  God 
for  his  goodness  in  sending  him  so  abun- 
dant consolation.  At  this  moment  a  Hu- 
ron pressed  through  the  kneeling  crowd, 
advanced  towards  the  Mohawk,  and 
stretching  out  his  hands,  exclaimed : 

''  Kiskepila !  there  has  been  war  be- 
tween thy  people  and  my  people.    Let 


the  hatchet  be  buried.  Let  the  tree  of 
peace  spring  up,  and  the  Mohawk  and 
the  Huron  will  rest  together,  like  bro- 
thers, under  its  shade.  It  is  the  spirit  of 
the  religion  which  thou  hast  embraced.'' 

"  The  words  of  the  chief  of  the  HuroDS 
are  good!  Kiskepila  loveth  peace!  He 
has  come  unarmed  into  the  fortress  of  hii 
brothers.  The  blackgown  has  taught  Kis- 
kepila that  they  are  the  lovers  of  peace,  the 
merciful,  and  the  forgiving,  who  are  to  be 
happy  ! "  and  the  young  Mohawk  grasped 
the  hand  of  Ahasistari. 

"  The  lion  and  the  lamb  shall  lie  down 
together — it  is  true;  the  Mohawk  and 
the  Huron  are  friends,"  said  a  Toiee, 
and  the  figure  of  L'Espion  Hardi  wu 
seen  passing  down  the  aisle  of  the  cathe- 
dral with  a  sad  and  pensive  step. 

Together  the  two  chiefs  knelt  before  the 
altar,  add  with  uplifted  hands  the  prieit 
besought  blessings  from  heaven  on  the 
union,  and  peace  thus  made  and  cemented 
by  the  solemnities  of  his   holy  church. 

*'  O  God !  I  thank  thee  for  thy  ineffable 
goodness  to  thy  unworthy  servant!"  ex- 
claimed the  Jesuit  as  he  departed  from 
the  church  with  a  happy  heart.  **Thoa 
didst  turn  my  steps  from  the  beaten  path 
to  those  who  had  already  heard  thy  Gos- 
pel, to  tread  in  sorrow  and  captivity  the 
way  to  the  darkened  heathen  ;  and  thou 
didst  there  make  me  plant  in  sadness  and 
suffering  the  seed  which  has  this  daf, 
through  thy  grace,  borne  fruit  in  peace 
and  joy.  Thou  guidest  our  steps  and  di- 
rectcst  our  energies.  Truly  out  of  evil 
thou  dost  bring  forth  good." 

In  that  year  a  solemn  treaty  of  peace 
was  formed  between  the  French  and  the 
Iroquois,  and  a  mission  was  founded  io 
the  Mohawk  valley.  And  although  in- 
terrupted by  outbreaks  of  the  savages,  and 
interrupted  by  wars,  it  constantly  revived, 
until  at  a  period  of  ten  years  later, "  there, 
in  the  heart  of  New  York,  the  solemn 
services  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
were  chanted  as  securely  as  in  any  part 
of  Christendom."* 

^Bancroft  iii,  page  113. 
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^RECIOUS  to  Catholic 
eyes,  and  dear  to  Catho- 
lic hearts,  should  be  that 
i  glorious  and  time-honored 
I  series,  of  which  this  rich 
I  contribution  is  but  the 
I  fragment  of  a  specimen — 
the  office-books  of  our  holy  church !  The 
"Breviarium,"  with  its  ever-varying 
round  of  social  and  commemorative  de- 
Toiions,  the  bond  of  charily  and  inter- 
communion among  the  saints ;  the  "  Mis- 
sale/'  with  its  right  of  ineffable  mystery, 
the  centre  and  cardinal  point  of  all ;  the 
*'Rituale,"  with  its  more  private  per- 
sonal, domestic  solemnities,  hallowing  our 
Christian  pilgrimage  from  the  cradle  to  the 
tomb;  and,  not  least,  the  •' Pontificale," 
wherein  the  church  seems  to  speak  as 
from  her  throne,  clad  in  her  glorious  ap- 
parel, and  wielding  the  ensigns  of  her 
royal  power,  but  none  the  less  the  mother, 
because  "  every  inch  the  queen  '* — what 
a  repository  is  it,  of  holy  words  and  au- 
gust traditions,  the  records  of  saintly  ex- 
perience, the  remnants  of  apostolic  testi- 
mony, the  offerings,  rich,  beyond  the 
wealth  "  of  Ormus  and  of  Ind,"  which 
the  tide  of  centuries  has  deposited  on  the 
shores  of  our  favored  mother-land,  and 
those  centuries,  "the  ages  of  faith!" 
And  when  from  the  amazement  which  fol- 
lows on  so  vast  an  idea,  we  pass  to  a  closer, 
yet  withal  reverent  and  loving,  scrutiny  of 
the  contents  of  this  richly  furnished  casket^ 
that  we  may  not  rather  say,  this  priceless 
reliquary ;  what  thoughts  must  not  the 
search  suggest,  of  wondering  delight^  and 
deep  entranced  devotion !  In  the  Lections, 
what  treasures  of  heavenly  wisdom ;  in 


the  Antiphons,  what  a  sounding  of  the 
depths  of  inspired  writ:  in  the  very  Ru- 
bricks,  what  shrinking  awe,  what  anxious 
forethought,  what  affectionate  punctilious- 
ness !  Nay,  even  before  any  examination 
of  details,  is  there  not  something  signifi- 
cant and  impressive  in  the  very  material 
bulk  of  this  wonderful  series  1  reaching 
as  it  does  to  nine  or  ten  goodly  volumes, 
and  this  without  taking  accessories  into 
the  account,  iu  the  shape  of  "  Gradualia," 
**  Antiphonaria,"  **  Ca;remonialia,"  and 
all  those  numerous  adjuncts,  hardly  less 
authoritative  than  the  oflice-books  them- 
selves, which  illustrate  in  subordination 
to  them,  the  mind  of  the  church,  or  em- 
body her  interpretative  counsels.  It  is  in 
facts  like  these,  more  than  even  in  the  ar- 
guments of  theologians,  or  the  attestations 
of  history,  that  some  minds  find  the  most 
persuasive  answer  to  Protestant  cavils.  It 
is  here  that  they  recognise  the  fulfilment 
of  those  promises  of  stability  by  which 
the  church  stands  guaranteed  against  the 
shocks  of  time,  and  the  gates  of  hell.  In 
the  rites  of  divine  worship  it  is  that  the 
creed,  from  a  mere  form  of  profession, 
becomes  a  breathing  reality  ;  in  them  the 
great  dogmatic  system  of  the  church  is  no 
longer  a  record  or  a  document,  but  lives 
in  action.  Hence  it  is,  that  they  who 
wished  to  strike  a  deadly  blow  at  the  faith 
were,  in  their  generation,  wise  enough  to 
remodel  the  offices  of  worship  accorditig 
to  the  rule  of  what  they  speciously  termed 
"  the  simplicity  of  primitive  usage."  But 
Catholics,  on  the  contrary,  discern,  in  the 
multiplicity  of  ceremonial  provisions,  one 
of  the  most  impregnable  defences  of  the 
faith,  the  evidence  of  their  church's  great- 
ness, the  secret  of  her  strength,  the  pledge 
of  her  indefectibility.  The  creation  of 
nature  is  not,  like  the  work  of  the  mis- 
called "  reformers,"  loose  and  slovenly  ; 
majestically  simple  indeed  is  it  in  its  re- 
sults, calm  and  orderly  in  its  movements ; 
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but  in  its  structure  most  curiously  exact, 
most  elaborately  complicated.  Philoso- 
phers and  naturalists  count  it  not  below 
their  dignity  to  write  dissertations  upon 
the  circulation  of  the  juices  in  a  iiower,  or 
of  the  blood  in  an  insect.  Yet,  as  is  the 
natural  universe,  such  also  is  the  world 
of  grace  and  truth  ;  sublime  in  its  order, 
but  complex  in  its  machinery  ;  and  in  both 
cases  alike  it  is  this  wondrous  intricacy 
which  bespeaks  a  mystery,  and  seems  to 
bafHe  the  hope  of  substantial  change  or 
lasting  impression.  We  may  devastate 
districts,  but  we  can  not  annihilate  coun- 
tries ;  we  may  lop  branches,  or  even  fell 
woods,  but  they  grow  again ;  or  at  any 
rate  we  destroy  individuals  without  making 
any  approach  to  the  dissolution  of  the 
species.  "Uno  avdlso  non  deficit  alter 
Aureus,"  is  perhaps  the  most  serviceable 
of  all  trite  quotations  for  the  observer  of 
nature;  but  no  less  familiar  is  it  to  the 
student  of  church  history  and  the  eye- 
witness of  Catholic  life.  Some  Christians 
solace  themselves  in  passing  moments  of 
despondency,  or  fortify  themselves  against 
popular  objections,  with  the  remembrance 
of  the  church's  triumphs,  or  the  survey  of 
her  dominion ;  with  the  memorials  of  her 
age,  or  the  tokens  of  her  youth;  ("jam 
senior,  sed  cruda  Tibi,  viridisque  senec- 
tus ;")  some  delight  to  think  of  her  con- 
quests among  the  heathen,  some  glory  in 
her  subjugation  of  the  pride  of  kings ;  the 
heart  of  one  beats  high  at  the  annals  of  ' 
her  missions  ;  the  flame  of  another's  de- 
votion is  fanned  by  the  examples  of  her 
saints ;  and  all  these  alike  find  in  such  con- 
genial contemplations,  among  other  and 
more  directly  spiritual  efl'ects,  their  answer 
to  the  sophistries  of  the  age,  or  their  so- 
lution of  the  perplexities  of  the  moment.  I 
We,  on  the  other  hand,  should  be  for  re-  i 
commending  to  those  who  might  be  ■ 
tempted  to  doubt  about  the  church's  fixed-  \ 
ness,  the  study  of  Gavanti  or  Merali,  or  of  j 
the  Acts  of  the  Congregation  of  Sacred  j 
Rites ;  and  we  can  only  say  that,  if  our 
patient,  after  submitting  faithfully  to  such 
prescription,  should  still  retain  any  fears 


or  any  hopes,  of  the  eventual  triumph  of 
Protestantism,  we  must  set  him  down  for 
either  a  very  determined  hypochondriac,  a 
very  desperate  enthusiast,  or  a  very  shal- 
low reasoner.  He  will  conclude  very  dif- 
ferently from  ourselves,  if  he  think  it 
either  maintainable  in  philosophy,  or 
consistent  with  experience,  that  the 
same  church  should  be  at  once  tena- 
cious of  a  gesture,  and  negligent  of  a 
dogma. 

The  publication  which  has  given  rise 
to  these  reflections  is,  we  believe,  the  first 
instance  of  an  attempt  to  familiarize  the 
less  educated  of  the  Catholic  laity  with 
some  of  the  magnificent  offices  of  the  pon- 
tifical. We  hail  it,  not  merely  for  its  own 
sake,  but  as  it  may  be  taken  as  the  ha^ 
binger  of  bright  and  palmy  days  for  the 
church  of  England.  Sanctioned  as  it  is 
by  the  "  imprimatur"  of  our  ecclesiasti- 
cal superiors,  it  seems  to  betoken  the 
prospect  of  a  time  when  the  celebration  of 
those  wonderful  and  soul-stirring  rites 
which  it  discloses  to  English  eyes,  shall 
be  no  longer  limited,  as  heretofore,  to  our 
collegiate  chapels,  where  it  is  of  course 
comparatively  private,  but  introduced  also, 
on  fitting  occasions,  and  with  suitable  ac- 
companiments, into  some  of  those  large 
and  beautiful  edifices,  worthy  of  the  name 
of  cathedrals,  which  have  arisen,  or  are 
arising,  in  the  diflereni  districts  of  the 
island,  St.  Chad's,  or  St.  Barnabas',  or 
St.  George's.  It  will  be  a  happy  day  for 
our  poor  country,  when  large  bodies  of 
devout  persons,  (and  we  should  be  far 
from  desiring  to  exclude  from  the  number 
reverent  mid  inquiritiir  Protestants,)  shall 
have  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  the 
magnificent  and  touching  solemnities  by 
which  the  Catholic  church  first  admits 
within  her  sanctuary,  and  then  raises  step 
by  step  to  her  chief  dignities,  those  whom 
she  counts  worthy  of  such  her  posts  of 
honor.  It  is  surely  meet  that  the  people, 
'*  whose  servants  they  are  for  Christ's 
sake,"  should  know  under  what  solemn 
circumstances  their  clergy  contract  those 
high  obligations  which  are,  in  a  most  real 
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and  momentous  sense,  for  their  benefit; 
and  we  are  glad  to  think  that,  awaiting  the 
time  when  it  shall  seem  fit  to  our  bishops  to 
hold  their  ordinations  in  some  of  the  larger 
churches,  the  publication  which  we  have 
now  the  pleasure  of  announcing,  will  fur- 
nish to  all  the  means  of  that  valuable 
knowledge. 

In  the  mean  time  we  do  not  forget,  and 
we  are  far  from  wishing  to  underrate,  the 
advantages  which,  in  their  turn,  must  ac- 
crue from  the  celebration  of  the  rites  of 
ordination  within  the  precincts  of  our  ec- 
clesiastical colleges :  advantages  which, 
as  we  quite  feel,  are  of  a  very  rare  and 
special  kind.  We  refer,  of  course,  to  the 
edification  ofthe  younger  students.  Those 
indeed  who  have  never  enjoyed  the  real 
pleasure  of  assisting  at  this  solemnity,  at 
least  with  their  prayers,  in  one  of  our  col- 
lege chapels,  can  form  but  an  indistinct 
conception,  we  do  not  say  merely  how 
solemn,  but  how  beautiful  and  affecting  it 
is.  These  communities,  as  is  well  known, 
consist  of  those  whom  our  bishops  regard 
as  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  lambs  of  their 
flock  and  the  children  of  their  family — 
"  filii  sicut  novellaj  olivarum."  They 
consist  of  youths  of  all  ages,  from  eleven 
or  twelve,  perhaps,  to  two  or  three  and 
twenty.  A  considerable,  in  some  cases 
even  the  greater  portion,  of  this  interest- 
ing charge  is  destined  for  the  especial 
service  of  the  altar ;  and  even  those  who 
are  to  be  called  to  secular  duties  have  an 
interest  in  the  church,  of  which  ordinary 
Protestants  can  form  no  idea  whatever, 
and  even  the  more  religious  members  of 
the  establishment  but  a  very  faint  one. 
To  take  such  humble  part  as  may  be  al- 
lowed them  in  the  olfices  of  God's  beauti- 
ful house,  to  help  at  the  decoration  of  the 
altar  on  some  high  festival,  or  to  strew 
the  path  of  the  blessed  sacrament  on  the 
solemnity  of  its  anniversary  with  the 
fresh  flowers  of  early  summer,  or  to  bear 
the  bishop's  train,  or  serve  the  priest  at 
mass  :  these,  and  the  like,  are  the  choice 
<<  treats"  of  a  Catholic  boy — the  promise 
of  which  lights  up  his  eyes,  and  the  pros- 


pect of  which  mingles  itself  with  his 
dreams ;  how  difierent  from  the  subjects 
which  engross  the  thoughts  of  his  Protest- 
ant coeval^'the  new  pony,  or  the  new 
shooting-jacket!  Not  that  we  mean  to 
question  our  young  Catholic's  interest  in 
such  terrestrial  pastimes  as  befit  his  age ; 
for  who  so  light-hearted  as  he  at  recrea- 
tion time  ?  who  so  nimble  and  adroit  at 
hand-ball  or  cricket,  at  "  cat"  or  bandy  1 
But  his  highest,  as  well  as  purest,  plea- 
sures have  their  sphere  in  the  sanctuary 
of  God  :  *'  Domine  dilexi  decorem  domiis 
tus,"  is  the'language  of  a  Catholic  heart 
even  from  childhood  upwards — how  often 
checked  by  the  rude  shocks  of  the  world, 
or  marred  by  the  defects  of  education,  it  is 
not  for  us  to  say  ;  but  still  native  to  him, 
so  far  forth  as  he  is  a  child  of  holy  church, 
and  under  the  systems  of  instruction  with 
which  we  happen  to  be  conversant  in 
England,  encouraged  to  the  utmost  by  the 
wise  conduct  of  superiors,  the  sympathy 
of  associates,  and  the  '*  genius  loci."  In 
the  Catholic  church  it  is  that  the  words 
come  home,  ''Mallem  esse  abjectus  in 
domo  Domini,  quam  habitare  in  taberna- 
culis  pcccatorum."  But  if  the  prevalence 
of  this  spirit  in  the  minds  of  our  youth  in 
general  be  a  guarantee  for  their  deep, 
breathless  interest  in  all  the  holy  functions 
of  the  church,  what  shall  we  say  of  the 
effects  of  an  ordination  upon  those  who 
behold  in  it  the  consummation  of  all  their 
religious  hopes,  the  best  reward  of  their 
studious  exertions,  the  crisis  by  far  the 
most  absorbing  and  eventful  of  their 
holy  and  happy  career?  How  different 
the  estimate  which  a  Catholic  youth  forms 
of  that  solemn  ceremony,  or  rather  series 
of  ceremonies,  which  is  to  plant  him  on 
the  topmost  step  of  the  altar,  from  the 
idea  which  *'  ordination  "  commonly  sug- 
gests to  a  student  at  one  of  our  Protestant 
universities !  With  hU  most  awful,  and 
yet  in  one  sense  most  consoling,  anticipa- 
tions, there  are  blended  no  fond  dreams  of 
earthly  rest  and  bright  domestic  joy.  For 
him  are  no  visions  of  pleasant  dwelling- 
places,  sunny  landscapes,  and  social  cir- 
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cles ;  the  poorly  furnished  aitic,  the  sim- 
ple and  often  solitary  meal^  the  *'  burden 
and  heat  of  the  day,"  the  quiot  of  (he 
eveningrt  and  even  the  repose  of  the  night, 
not  secured  against  the  visit  of  the  peni- 
tent, or  the  summons  to  the*  bed  of  death — 
such  are  the  conconutanis  of  the  Catholic 
priesthood,  to  which  the  college  life  of  our 
students  is  the  road,  and  the  siicraniont  of 
holy  orders  the  gate.  These  associations 
it  is  which  shed  so  awful  aboauty  around 
the  path  of  the  Catholic  priest :  and  the 
preparation  is  in  keeping  with  the  end. 
While  the  future  guide  of  souls  in  the 
communion  which  usurps  our  titles,  has 
despoiled  us  of  our  rights,  and  still  enjoys 
the  largest  share  of  popular  consideration 
in  this  island,  is  spending  the  first  pre- 
cious years  of  his  life  at  a  public  school, 
or  at  one  of  the  universities,  distinguished 
from  the  candidates  for  a  secular  pro- 
fession by  no  peculiar  strictness  of  habits, 
simplicity  of  living,  severity  of  dross,  sa- 
credness  of  study,  or  religiousness  of  oc- 
cupation; encompassed  by  snares  at  the 
most  critical  of  ages,  without  certain  shel- 
ter and  ordained  saf(*guard  ;  the  coiTipanion 
of  the  wealthy,  at  least  in  their  sports,  j 
possibly  even  in  their  debaucheries,  and 
this  from  first  to  last;  at  school,  at  **  the 
private  tutor's,"  as  the  under  graduate, 
as  the  •*  resident  bachelor,"  and  so  on  al- 
most up  to  the  very  eve  of  his  initiation 
into  responsibilities,  the  very  thought  of 
which  makes  serious  men  tremble:  the 
Catholic  priest,  on  the  other  hand,  has  his 
course  chalked  out  in  definite  lines  from 
the  moment  when  aptness  of  disposition, 
or  habits  of  devotion,  or  any  other  special 
token  of''  vocation  "  shall  point  him  out 
to  the  eyes  of  his  director  as  one  whom 
his  Saviour  delights  to  honor.  This  crisis 
may  be  earlier  or  later  in  life  ;  it  is  seldom 
so  late  as  to  leave  fewer  than  four  or  live 
years  for  direct  training,  and  for  the  most 
part  it  is  so  early  as  to  allow  even  twice 
that  number  of  years  for  the  work  of  holy 
preparation.  During  this  interval,  how 
many  and  how  powerful  are  the  aids 
which  this  sworn  liegeman  of  the  cross 


enjoys  towards  the  due  cultivation  of 
what  divines  call  the  "  ecclesiastical 
spirit :"  a  phrase  which  to  the  ears  of  t 
thoughtful  Catholic  imports  whatever  ii 
high  in  name,  reverent  in  temper,  chaste 
in  afTeciion,  or  devoted  in  action  !  For 
instance,  between  one  and  two  hoars 
of  every  morning  of  his  collegiate  life  are 
consecrated  to  religious  acts  in  common: 
prayers,  meditations,  and  the  holy  sacri- 
fice, with  the  regular  opportunity  of  com- 
munion, of  which  all  those  in  trainingfor 
the  church  are  found  to  avail  themselves, 
not  only  on  Sundays  and  feasts  of  obliga- 
tion, but  on  feasts  of  devotion,  feasts  of 
patron  saints,  all  feasts  of  our  I^rd  and 
his  blessed  Mother,  all  days  and  anniver- 
saries of  domestic  interest,  amounting,  as 
a  general  rule,  to  more  than  one  besides 
the  Sunday  in  every  week,  (and  in  some 
of  the  colleges  the  average  is  still  greater;) 
besides  this,  the  frequent  use  of  the  holy 
communion  implies,  of  course,  a  corres- 
ponding recourse  to  the  sacrament  of  pen- 
ance. Nor  is  it  easy,  again,  to  appre^ 
elate  the  effect  arising  from  daily  and 
constant  access  to  the  house  of  God  at 
other  times  than  those  of  slated  prayer; 
more  especially  of  visits  to  the  adorable 
sacrament,  a  devotion  which  is  found, 
along  with  that  of  which  our  blessed  Lady 
is  the  object,  to  lay  extraordinary  hold  of 
the  pure  and  affectionate  mind  of  youth. 
When  to  this  sum  of  regular,  and,  as  it 
may  be  called,  ostensible  religion,  we  add 
exercises  of  a  more  private  kind  ;  when 
we  recollect,  also,  that  acts  of  study  art 
usually  preceded  by  prayer,  and  again, 
that  the  most  anxious  pains  are  taken  on 
the  part  of  superiors  to  regulate  the  amuse- 
ments, and  fill  up  the  vacant  lime,  of  the 
students,  as  well  as  to  block  up  every 
avenue  of  sin,  and  forestall  every  danger- 
ous occasion — shall  we  not  be  supposed 
to  have  been  rather  sketching  all  the 
while  an  Ideal  picture  of  a  right  godly 
education,  than  describing  facts  of  which 
every  Englishman  may  become  cogni- 
zant, who  will  be  at  the  (rouble  of  a  visit 
to  our  chief  collegiate  institutions  ? 
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Such,  then,  is  the  moral  trainiog  of  a 
Catholic  priest ;  and,  as  he  approaches 
the  goal  of  his  ecclesiastical  course,  he 
becomes  more  and  more  intimately  in- 
volved in  the  direct  ministrations  of  the 
choir  and  the  sanctuary.  Ilis  first  intro- 
duction to  (he  awful  vicinity  of  the  altar 
is  in  the  capacity  of  a  server  of  the  mass, 
an  ofiice  anciontly  and  properly  couGned 
to  clerics  of  tlie  order  of  acolyte,  but  now 
by  general  custom  extended  also  to  to- 
wardly,  well-conducted,  and  "  handy  " 
boys.  Our  young  ecclesiastic,  again, 
will  have  been  already  initialed  into  his 
iuture  ministrations  by  some  experience 
in  the  duties  of  *' coroferarius"  and 
**  thurifer,"  ofiicos  which  are  sufficiently 
explained  by  tlioir  names,  in  colleges, 
too,  where  the  bishop  is  a  resident,  or 
even,  as  must  always  be  the  case,  a  fre- 
quent visiter,  one  or  more  of  the  boys  will 
be  selected  for  immediate  attendance  upon 
his  sacred  person.  Those  of  them,  more- 
over, who  have  musical  capacities  and 
tastes  (which  are  extraordinarily  rife  in 
the  Catholic  colleges),  will  be  in  request 
for  the  service  of  the  choir.  The  older 
students  will  become  eligible,  in  their  turn, 
to  the  responsible  posts  of  saorii^tan  and 
master  of  ceremonies.  The  care  of  the 
sacristy  is  an  especial  object  of  youthful 
ambition.  It  involves  the  contiguity, 
though  not  always  the  contact,  of  those 
various  treasures,  often  of  most  costly 
material  and  elaborate  design,  but  de- 
riving, of  course,  their  principal  value 
from  their  relation  in  various  degrees  to 
the  altar  on  which  our  blessed  Uedeemer 
vouchsafes  to  repose  in  the  august  sacra- 
ment; the  richly  wrought  vestments,  the 
linen,  of  finest  texture,  and  often  curious 
work,  and,  more  than  all,  the  vessels, 
'  differing  in  sacred ness  according  to  their 
proximity  to  the  adorable.  Those  articles, 
whether  of  linen  or  plate,  which  come  in 
contact  with  the  blessed  sacrament,  can 
not  be  directly  touched,  except  as  matter 
of  necessity,  or  through  express  permis- 
sion, by  any  who  are  not  in  sacred  orders. 
It  is  the  privilege  of  the  subdcacon  to 
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brighten  the  chalice,  and  wash  the  linen 
which  is  used  in  the  more  solemn  parts  of 
the  mass.    The  moral  effect  of  such  pro- 
visions upon  the  minds  of  those  who  are 
brought  under  their  influence,  can  hardly 
be  appreciated  without  experience.  Those 
alone,  whose  high  privilege  it  is  to  be 
conversant  with  the  routine  of  a  Catholic 
college,  (for  an  occasional  visit  could  con- 
vey no  just  impression  of  facts,)  can  at- 
test how  deep  and  instinctive  a  sense  of 
reverence  for  holy  things  is  cherished  in 
the  minds  of  our  youth  by  their  subjec- 
tion (O  yoke  of  sweetness!  O  bondage 
more  blessed  than  empire!)  to  this  gra- 
cious and  sulxluing  rule.    Who  that  has 
witnessed  it,  can  forget  the  gentle  and 
loving  care  with  which  our  students  dis- 
charge these  pious  ministries  ?    The  light 
i   and  noiseless  step — so  full  of  recollection, 
j   so  signiticant  of  tenderness,  cautious  as  in 
I   the  chamber  of  the  dead,  yet  cheerful  as  in 
I    the  company  of  angels;    the  easy   yet 
j   guarded  gait,  staid  without  stiffness,  sol- 
I   emn  without  effort,  free  without  necjli- 
'   gence;  the  orderly  movement,  the  delicate 
I   touch,  the  unstraying  eye,  the  leisurely 
I   genuflection  : — to  suggest  such  images,  is 
I    to  give  the  opportunity  of  filling  up  a  pic- 
.    ture  in  the  mind, to  which  every  well-regu- 
lated place  of  Catholic  education  will  fiir- 
.   nish  the  original ;  and  if  natives  perchance 
I   do  not  recognise  its  correctness  so  vividly 
j   as  strangers,  the  reason  is,  we  suspect,. 
j    to  be  found  in  their  greater  interior  devo- 
j    tion,  which  leaves  them  less  opportunity, 
I   as  well  as  less  need,  to  look  out  in  church 
•   for  exterior  incentives  to  edification. 
j       The  glimpse  we  have  thus  given,^trau- 
I   sient  and  superficial  as  it  is,  into  the  in- 
terior of  one  of  our  colleges,  is  almost  ne- 
cessary to  the  understanding  of  tlie  offices 
of  which  we  are  about  to  present  a  brief 
analysis,  for  the  sake  of  those,  whether 
members  of  the  church,  or  others,  who 
may  never  have  enjoyed  the  opportunity 
of  witnessing  their  celebration,  and  have 
regarded  them  as  exclusively  the  property 
and  coacem  of  ecclesiastics. 
To  be  continued. 
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BXTRICT  FROM  A  LETTKR  OF  BISHOP  FENWICK  TO  HIS  BROTHER  AT 
GEORGETOWN  COLLEGE. 

(Communicated  for  tlie  I  J.  8.  C.  Mogaxine.) 


ISHORT  time  before  Paine 
!  died,  I  was  sent  for  by 
him.  He  was  prompted 
to  this  by  a  poor  Catho- 
lic woman,  who  went  to 
j  see  him  in  his  sickness ; 
and  who  told  him,  amon^  other  things, 
that  in  his  wretched  condition,  if  any  body 
could  do  him  good,  it  would  be  a  Roman 
Tatholic  priest.  This  woman  was  an 
American  convert  (formerly  a  Shaking 
(Quakeress)  whom  I  had  received  into  the 
rhurch  but  a  few  weeks  before.  She  was 
the  bearer  of  the  message  to  me  from 
Paine.  I  stated  this  circumstance  to  F. 
Kohlmann  at  breakfast,  and  requested  him 
to  accompany  me.  After  some  solicita- 
tion on  my  part,  he  agreed  to  do  so  :  at 
which  1  was  greatly  rejoiced,  because  I 
was  at  the  lime  quite  young  and  inexpe- 
rienced rn  the  ministry,  and  was  glad  to 
have  his  assistance,  ns  I  knew,  from  the 
great  reputation  of  Paine,  that  I  should 
liave  to  do  with  one  of  (he  most  impious 
as  well  as  infamous  of  men. 

We  shortly  after  set  out  for  the  house 
at  Greenwich,  where  Paine  lodged,  and 
on  the  way  agreed  upon  a  mode  of  pro- 
reeding  with  him. 

We  arrived  at  the  house;  a  decent 
looking,  elderly  woman  (probably  his 
house-keeper),  came  to  the  door,  and  in- 
quired whether  we  were  the  Catholic 
priests ;  "  for,"  said  she,  **  Mr.  Paine  has 
been  so  much  annoyed  of  late  by  minis- 
ters of  different  other  denominations  call- 
ing upon  him,  that  he  has  left  express  or- 
ders with  me  to  admit  no  one  to-day  but 
the  clergymen  of  the  Catholic  church.'^ 
Upon  assuring  her  that  we  were  Catholic 
clergymen,  she    opened   the   door,  and 


I   showed  us  into  the  parlor.    She  then  left 
I    the  room,  and  shortly  after  returned  to  in- 
form us  that  Paine  was  asleep ;  and  at 
i   the  same  time  expressed  a  wish    that  we 
would  not  disturb  him  ;  "  for,"  said  she, 
[   "he  is  always  in   a   bad   humor  wheat 
i   roused  out  of  his  sleep — ''tis  better  to  wait 
:   a  little  till  he  be  awake."     We  accon]- 
ingly  sat  down  and  resolved  to  await  the 
I   more  favorable  moment.    "  Gentlemen," 
I   said  the  lady,  after  having  taken  her  seat 
;   also,  "I   really  wish  you  may  succeed 
;    with  Mr.  Paine ;  for  he  is  laboring  under 
I   great  distress  of  mind  ever  since  he  waa 
:    informed  by  his  physicians  that  he  can  not 
I   possibly  live,  and  must  die  shortly.    He 
!   sent  for  you  to-day,  because  he  was  told 
that  if  any  one  could  do  him  good  you 
might.     Possibly  he  may  think  that  yoa 
•    know  of  some  remedy,  which  his  physi- 
I    cians  are  ignorant  of.     He  is  truly  to  be 
j   pitied.  His  cries,  when  he  is  left  alone,  arc 
j    lieart-rending.     O  Lord  help  me!  he  will 
exclaim  during  his  paroxysms  of  distress, 
Ood  help  me !   Jesus  Christ  help  me  t  re- 
peating the   same    expressions  without 
any,  the  least  variation,  in  a  tone  of  voice 
;    that  would  alarm  the  house.    Sometimes 
,    he  will  say  :    O  Godi  what  liave  Idofie  to 
suffer  so  much!     Then  shortly  after:   But 
tlunre  is  no  God!  And  again,  a  little  after: 
Vet  if  there  t^tould  he,  tchat  tciU  become  cf 
9ne  lureafttrf    Thus  he  Avill  continue  for 
some  time,  when  on  a  sudden  he  will 
scream  as  if  in  terror  and  agony,  and  call 
out  for  mo  by  name.    On  one  of  these  oc- 
casions, which  are  very  frequent,  I  went 
to  him,  and  inquired  what  he  wanted? 
Stay  with  me,  he  replied,  for  Grades  saks: 
for  I  can  not  bear  to  be  Itfl  alone.    I  then 
observed  that  I  could  not  always  be  with 
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as  1  had  much  to  attend  to  in 
lOuse.     Then,  said  he^  send  even  a 

to  stay  with  me ;  for  it  is  a  hell  to 
lone.  I  never  saw,"  she  concluded, 
more  unhappy — a  more  forsaken 
;  it  seems  he  can  not  reconcile  him- 
:o  die." 

ch  was  the  conversation. of  the  wo- 
who  had  received  us,  and  who  pro- 
r  had  been  employed  to  nur^e  and  | 
care  of  him  during  his  illness.     She   ' 
a  Protestant,  yet  seemed  very  desir- 
hat  we  should  aflbrd  him  some  re- 
1  his  state  of  abandonment,  bordering 
implete  despair.    Having  remained 
sometime  in  the  parlor,  we  at  length 
I  a  noise  in  tho  adjoining  room  across 
3assage-way,  which  induced  us  to   : 
re  that  Mr.  Paine,  who  was  sick  in   \ 
room,  had  awoke.     We  accordingly   ' 
)sed  to  proceed  thither,  which  was    j 
ted  to  by  the  woman ;  and  she  open-   ' 
le  door  for  us.     On  entering  we   ; 
I  him  just  getting  out  of  his  slumber,   j 
)re  wretched  being  in  appearance  I    I 
'  before  beheld.     lie  was  lying  in  a   ; 
mfliciently   decent  of  its(>lf,  but   at 
nt   bf smeared  with   filth :  his  look    ' 
that  of  a  man  greatly  tortured  in   ! 
;  his  eyes  haggard ;  his  countenance   : 
Iding — and    his    whole   appearance   i 
)f  one  whose  better  days  had   been 
ne  continued  scene  of  debauch.  His    ■ 
Dourishriient  at  this   time,  as   we   • 

informed,  was  nothing  more  than 
punch,  in  which  he  indulged  to  the   | 
extent  of  his  weak  state.     He  had    I 
ken   undoubtedly  but  very  recently    | 
as  the  sides  and  corners  of  his  mouth   | 
ited  very  unequivocal  traces  of  it, 
*11  as  of  blood,  which  had  also  flow-    , 
the  track,  and  left  its  marks  on  the 
V.     His  face  to  a  certain  extent  had 
leen  liesmeared  with  it.    The  head 
)   bpd  was  against  the  side  of  the 

through   which  the  door  opened. 

>hlmann  having  entered  first,  took  a 

m  the  side,  near  the  foot  of  his  bed. 

:  my  seat  on  the  same  side  near  the 

Thus,  in  the  posture  in   which 


Paine  lay,  his  eyes  coald  easily  bear  ob 
F.  Kohlmann,  but  not  on  me  easily,  with- 
out turning  his  head. 

Ab  soon  as  we  had  seated  ourselves,  F. 
Kohlmann,  in  a  very  mild  tone  of  voice, 
informed  him  that  we  Avere  Catholic 
priests,  and  were  come,  on  his  invitation, 
to  see  him.  Paine  made  no  reply.  After 
a  short  pause  F.  Kohlmann  proceeded 
thus,  addressing  himself  to  Paine  in  the 
French  language,  thinking,  that  as  Paine 
had  been  in  France,  he  was  probably  ac- 
quainted with  that  language,  (which, 
however,  was  not  the  fact)  and  might  un- 
derstand better  what  he  said.,  as  he  had  at 
that  time  a  greater  facility,  and  could  ex- 
press his  thoughts  better  la  it  than  in  the 
English. 

''  Mods.  Paine,  j'ai  lu  votre  livre  inti- 
tule, L'w^ge  de  la  Raiton,  ou  vous  avez  at- 
taque  I'ecriture  sain  re  avec  une  violence, 
sans  bornes,  et  d'autres  de  vos  ecrits  pub- 
lics en  France :  et  jesuis  persuade  que  " — 
Paine  here  interrupted  him  abruptly,  and 
in  a  sharp  tone  of  voice,  ordering  him  to 
speak  English,  thus :  "  Speak  English, 
man,  speak  English."  F.  Kohlmann, 
without  showing  the  least  embarrassment, 
resumed  his  discourse,  and  expressed 
himself  nearly  as  follows,  after  his  inter- 
ruption, in  English  :  "  Mr.  Paine,  I  have 
read  your  book  entitled  the  Age  of  Rea- 
son, as  well  as  other  of  your  writings 
against  the  Christian  religion;  and  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  imagine  how  a  man  of  your 
good  sense  could  have  employed  his  tal- 
ents in  attempting  to  undermine  what,  to 
say  nothing  of  its  divine  establishment, 
the  wisdom  of  ages  has  deemed  most  con- 
ducive to  the  happiness  of  man.  The 
Christian  religion,  sir" — 

•*  That's  enough,  sir,  that's  enough," 
said  Paine,  again  interrupting  him;  "\ 
see  what  you  would  be  about — 1  wish  io 
hear  no  more  from  you,  sir.  My  mind  is 
made  up  on  that  subject.  1  look  upon  the 
whole  of  the  Christian  scheme  to  be  a 
tissue  of  absurdities  and  lies,  and  J.'C.  to 
be  nothing  more  than  a  cunning  knav»' 
and  an  impostor." 
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F.  Kohlmann  here  attempted  to  speak 
again,  when  Paine,  with  a  lowering  coun- 
tenance, ordered  him  instantly  to  be  silent 
and  to  trouble  him  no  more.  "I  have 
told  you  already  that  I  wish  to  hear  no- 
thing more  from  you." 

'*  The  Bible,  sir,"  said  F.  Kohlmann, 
still  attempting  to  speak,  "  is  a  sacred  and 
divine  book,  which  has  stood  the  lest  and 
the  criticism  of  abler  pens  than  yours — 
pens  which  have  made  at  least  some  show 
of  argument,  and" — 

"Your  Bible,"  returned  Paine^  ''con- 
tains nothing  but  fables;  yes,  fables,  and 
1  have  proved  it  to  a  demonstration." 

AU  thic  time  I  looked  on  the  monster 
with  pity  mingled  with  indignation  at  his 
blasphemies.  I  felt  a  degree  of  horror  at 
thinking  that,  in  a  very  short  time,  he 
would  be  cited  to  appear  before  the  tribu- 
nal of  his  God,  whom  he  so  shockingly 
blasphemed,  with  all  his  sins  upon  him. 
Seeing  that  F.  Kohlmann  had  completely 
failed  in  making  any  impression  upon  him, 
and  that  Paine  would  listen  to  nothing 
that  came  from  him,  nor  would  even 
suffer  him  to  speak,  I  6nally  concluded  to 
try  what  effect  1  might  have.  I  accord- 
ingly commenced  with  observing:  "Mr. 
Paine,  you  will  certainly  allow  that  there 
exists  a  God,  and  that  this  God  can  not  be 
indifferent  to  the  conduct  and  actions  of 
his  creatures."  "I  will  allow  nothing,  sir," 
he  hastily  replied,  "  I  shall  make  no  con- 
cessions." **  Well  sir,  if  you  will  listen 
calmly  for  one  moment," said  I,  "  I  will 
prove  to  you  that  there  is  such  a  Being; 
and  r  will  demonstrate  from  his  very  na- 
ture, that  he  can  not  be  an  idle  spectator 
of  our  conduct."  "Sir,  I  wish  to  hear 
nothing  you  have  to  say  ;  I  see  your  ob- 
ject, gentlemen,  is  to  trouble  me;  T  wish 
you  to  leave  the  room."  This  he  spoke 
in  an  exceedingly  angry  lone,  so  much 
ao  that  he  foamed  at  the  mouth.  "  Mr. 
Paine."  I  continued,  "I  assure  you,  our 
object  in  coming  hither  was  purely  to  do 
you  good.  We  had  no  other  motive. 
We  had  been  given  to  understand  that 
you  wished  to  see  us,  and  we  are  come 


accordingly :  because  it  is  a  principle 
with  us  never  to  refuse  our  services  to  a 
dying  man  asking  for  them.  But  for  this, 
we  should  not  have  come,  for  we  never 
obtrude  upon  any  individual." 

Paine,  on  hearing  this,  seemed  to  relai 
a  little ;  in  a  milder  tone  of  voice  than  any 
he  had  hitherto  used,  he  replied  :  "Too 
can  do  me  no  good  now — it  is  too  late. 
I  have  tried  different  physicians,  and  their 
remedies  have  all  failed.  I  have  nothingr 
now  to  expect"  (this  he  spoke  with  a 
sigh)  "but  a  speedy  dissolution.  My 
physicians  have,  indeed,  told  me  as 
much."  "  You  have  misunderstood  me, 
said  I  immediati'ly  to  him,  "  We  are  not 
come  to  prescribe  any  remedies  for  your 
bodily  complaints ;  we  only  come  to  make 
you  an  offer  of  our  ministry  for  the  good 
of  your  immortal  soul,  Avhich  is  in  great 
danger  of  being  forever  cast  off  by  the 
Almighty,  on  account  of  your  sins;  and 
especially  for  the  crime  of  having  vilified 
and  rejected  his  word,  and  uttered  blas- 
phemies against  his  Son."  Paine,  on 
hearing  this,  was  roused  into  a  fury ;  he 
gritted  his  teeth,  twisted  and  turned  him- 
self several  times  in  his  bed,  uttering  all 
the  while  the  bitterest  imprecations.  I 
firmly  believe,  such  was  the  rage  in  which 
he  was  at  this  time,  that  if  he  had  had  a 
pistol,  he  would  have  shot  one  of  us;  for 
he  conducted  himself  more  like  a  mad- 
man than  a  rational  creature.  "  Begone,-' 
says  he,  '*  and  trouble  me  no  more.  I 
was  in  peace,"  he  continued,  "  till  yott 
came."  "We  know  better  than  that," 
replied  F.  Kohlmann ;  "  we  know  that 
you  can  not  be  in  peace — there  can  be  oo 
peace  for  the  wicked.  God  has  said  iL" 
*'Away  with  you,  and  your  God  too; 
leave  the  room  instantly,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  all  that  you  have  uttpred  are  lies — filthy 
lies;  and,  if  I  had  a  little  more  time, I 
would  prove  it,  as  I  did  about  your  im- 
postor JpBUS  Christ."  "  Monster,"  ex- 
claimed F.  Kohlmann,  in  a  burst  of  zeal. 
"  you  will  have  no  more  time.  Your 
hour  is  arrived.  Think  rather  of  the  aw- 
ful account  you  have  already  to  render^ 
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md  implore  pardon  of  God ;  provoke  no 
longer  his  just  indignation  upon  your 
bead."  Paine  hero  ordered  us  again  to 
retire,  in  the  hiijhesl  pitch  of  his  voice ; 
and  seemed  a  very  maniac  with  rage  and 
madness.  **  Let  us  go,"  said  I  to  F. 
Kohluiaun,  "  we  have  nothing  more  to 
do  here.  He  s^imus  to  be  entirely  aban- 
doned by  (iud;  further  words  are  lost 
upon  him." 


Upon  this  we  withdrew  both  from  the 
room,  and  left  the  unfortunate  man  to  his 
own  thoughts.  I  never,  before  or  since, 
beheld  a  more  hardened  wretch. 

This,  you  may  rely  upon  it,  is  a 
faithful  and  correct  account  of  this  trans- 
action. 

I  remain  your  affectionate  brother, 
(Signed) 

^Be.heujct^  Bp,  of  Boston. 


OUR    MARTYRS,    No.    II. 

PETER  MARTINEZ,  S.  J.,  15G5.* 


■FRW  years  after  the  death 
of  Father  Cancer,  another 
^(  laiil  down  his  Hfe  for  the 
*D^^  faith  in  the  territories  of 
\:-i  tht;  United  States.  It  was 
Father  Peter  Martinez,  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus.  This  new  order, 
destined  to  take  so  prominent  a  part  in  the 
tfiairs  of  Christendom,  was  but  formed 
when  its  little  troop  of  members  descended 
from  the  mount  of  martyrs  to  scatter  their 
scarce  united  Ibrces,  and,  each  in  himself 
a  host,  to  advance  to  the  conquest  of  the 
world ;  and  they  "  were  seen  to  rush  to 
the  holy  conquest  of  souls  on  all  the  most 
distant  poiuis  of  the  irl<»l^  with  the  gn-at 
and  venerable  fiiinili^'sof  8t.  Dominic  and 
St.  Francis,  to  minijle  on  the  unbelieving 
ground  th«^ir  sweat  and  blood." 

On  the  'SM  of  July,  I^^m,  St.  Francis 
Borgia  was  chosen  general.  One  of  the 
earliest  members  of  the  company,  his  mis- 
sionary labors  commenced  at  an  age  Avhen 
most  nun  think  only  of  quiet  and  repose. 
As  duke  of  (Jandia,  he  had  filled  many 
olfices  in  ihe  stale,  and  was  one  of  the 
most  honored  of  Isabella's  court,  and,  at 


*  Authorities— Tableaux  des  aigaalc'i  pennn- 
oagea  de  la  Campagnie  de  Jciui,  par  Pierre 
D'OuUrcnian,  Douay,  1622,  p«rt2,— EiuBavoCro- 
nologico,  p.  120,— £1  Yoca  Uistoriade  Florida, 
Mb.  Ti,  c.  23. 
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her  death,  was  the  grandee  selected  to  at- 
tend the  body  to  Granada.  Here  it  was 
necessary  for  him,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  realm,  to  open  the  coffm  to  identify 
the  body.  The  awful  change  a  few  days 
had  wrought  in  her,  one  of  the  greatest 
sovereigns  of  the  time,  showed  him  the 
true  value  of  earthly  greatness,  and  he  re- 
solved to  alwmdon  the  world,  resigning 
all  his  diii^nitios.  He  hecamea  Jesuit,  and 
had  scarce  been  elected  to  Qll  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  death  of  the  general  Lainez, 
when  the  king,  still  impressed  with  the 
duty  of  converting  the  Indians  of  Florida, 
entreated  him  to  send  twenty-i'our  mem- 
bers of  the  society  on  that  mission  to  carry 
on  the  great  work.  The  general,  unabl** 
to  detach  so  many,  sent  out  two  priests  of 
great  learning  and  virtue,  Peter  Martinez 
and  John  Kogel,  together  with  a  lay- 
brother,  Francis  of  Villareal. 

Father  Pet(?r  Martinez,  to  whom,  as 
superior,  this  mission  was  confided,  was 
born  in  the  hamlet  of  Feru»'l,  near  the 
town  of  Celda,in  the  dioce-ss  of  Saragossa. 
He  was  at  first  a  secular  priest,  and,  be- 
ing a  man  of  great  learning,  was  a  regent 
in  philosophy.  Being  nearly  related  to 
the  archbishop  of  Granada,  the  highest 
preferments  were  within  his  reach,  and 
there  was  none  of  which  his  piety  and 
ability  did  not  render  him  worthy.    But 
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-he  renounced  all  these  flattering  pros- 
pects^ and  became  a  religious  of  the  com- 
pany in  1556,  and  here  he  learned  a  phi- 
losophy, nobler  far  than  that  to  which  his 
earlier  days  were  demoted — the  philoso- 
phy of  the  cross. 

In  the  expedition  titled  out  against  the 
African  states  in  1558,  under  Count  Al- 
candeta,  he  was  sent,  as  a  chaplain,  to 
the  forces ;  but  he  -and  the  other  fathers, 
by  the  count's  direction,  stopped  at  Oran 
to  attend  to  the  hospital. 

The  expedition  failed,  having  been  en- 
tirely cut  to  pieces  by  the  Turks ;  indeed 
none  returned,  those  who  survived  'the 
fatal  campaign  having  been  made  pris- 
'  oners. 

Earnestly  as  Father  Martinez  desired 
martyrdom,  it  was  not  here  that- the  dear- 
est wish  of  his  heart  was  to  be  gratified ; 
his  stay  at  Oran  had,  under  Providence, 
saved  his  life. 

On  his  return,  be  was  employed  .in 
other  missionary  duties,  down  to  his  ap- 
pointment of  superior  of  the  Florida  mis- 
sion, nn  appointment  which  shows  the 
high  opinion  of  his  virtu«*s  entertained  by 
St.  Francis,  and  is  an  eminent  proof  of 
his  sanctity. 

This  station  he  joyfully  accepted,  fore- 
seeing, as  it  were,  that  this  was  the  field 
where  he  was  to  gain  the  crown  to  which 
he  aspired ;  and  almosthis  last  words  to 
the  celebrated  Franciscan,  Father  Lobo,  at 
Seville  on  the  eve  of  his  depiwiure,  were, 
'*  Oh,  Father  Lobo,  how  I  long  to  shed 
my  blood  at  the  hand«  of  the  savages  for 
the  faith,  and  to  batiie  with  it  the  shores 
of  Florida." 

The  fleet  set  sail  on  the  28lh  of  July 
from  San  Lucar ;  their  voyage  was  very 
pleasant  till  they  had  almost  reached  the 
coast,  when  by  a  stress  of  weather  the 
Flemish  vessel,  in  which  the  Jesuits  were, 
was  separated  from  the  fleet.  They  sail- 
ed northward,  on  the  14th  of  September 
came  within  two  leagues  of  the  shore ; 
but  as  they  had  relied  ahogether  on  the 
Spanish  vessels,  they  had  no  means  of 
ascertaining  their  position,  nor  the  direc- 


tion in  which  the  Spanish  settlements  lay. 
The  only  plan  was  to  send  a  boat  on 
shore  to  inquire  of  the  natives  ;  but  here 
an  obstacle  met  the  captain ;  none  of  his 
crew  would  go   in  the  boat.    At  last, 
however,  nine  Flemings  offered  to  go,  if 
Father  Martinez  would  accompany  them 
in  their  attempt.     He  instantly  leaped 
into  the  boat,   followed   by   a  Spaniard 
named  Flores  and  the  Flemings,  and  they 
put  ofl"  to  the  shore.    They  had  scarcely 
reached  the  land  when  one  of  the  sudden 
storms  of  those  latitudes  arose,  which 
drove  the  vessel  out  to  sea.    The  condi- 
tion o(  the  parly  on  land  was  now  ex- 
tremely critical ;   they  had  left  the  ship, 
without  food- or  a  compass,  or  articles  to 
trade   with  the  Indians,  by  which  they 
might  procure  food,  as  they  had  left  the 
ship  in  the  certainty  of  a  speedy  return. 
As  they  were  unable  to  find  a  single  hu- 
man being  at  that  place,  and  yet  were  on* 
willing  to  leave  it,  expecting  as  they  did 
that  the  ship  would  put  back   at  onee, 
they  remained  there  some  time,  sufiering 
greatly  from  hunger,  which  they  could 
find   nothing  to  appease   but  grass  and 
roots.    They  at  last  gave  up  in  despair, 
but  -Father  Martinez   finally   persuaded 
them  to  take  to  their  boat.    They  now 
coasted    along  northerly,  about  twenty- 
four   leagues,   landing   occasionally,  but 
finding  no  one.    At  this  place,  however, 
they  found  in  a  grove  of  pines  some  huts, 
and  in  one  of  them  a  large  fish.  Although 
they  euflered  greatly  from  hunger.  Father 
Martinez  would  take  only  half  of  it,  not 
knowing  but  that  their  unasked  for  trade 
might  deprive  of  food  some  as  hungry  as 
themselves.    They  left  a  coat  and  some 
beads  in  exchange,  and  again  proceeded 
on 'their  way  ;'the  next  day  their  hearts 
were  gladdened  by  the  sight  of  men  ;  they 
met  five  Indians  who,  learning  from  the 
signs   made  by  F.   Martinez,  that  they 
needed   food,  brought  them   some  fish. 
Some  figures  out  from   (he  parchment 
cover  of  his   breviary  seemed  to  please 
them  highly,  and  as  their  hunger  was 
stayed,  the  party  sought  information  as  to 
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their  route.  The  Indians  were  friendly^ 
bat  they  could  gi?e  them  no  information ; 
an  old  man  was  found,  however^  who  told 
them  that  after  passing  three  Indian  vil- 
lages, they  would  find  a  settlement  at  the 
mouth  of  a  river. 

Encouraged  by  this  they  put  off  in  high 
spirits,  and  passed  two  of  the  villages, 
when  on  a  little  island,  then  called  Taca- 
tacuru,  they  saw  some  Indians  fishing ; 
from  them  they  procured  some  fish,  and 
were  about  to  put  off  again  when  the 
Flemings  insisted  on  landing-;  Father 
Martinez  remonstrated,  but  in  vain ;  they 
leaped  on  shore,  leaving  in  the  boat  only 
the  father  and  Flores. 

They  were  scarcely  on  shore  when  one 
of  the  fishers  ran  off,  which  made  those 
in  the  boat  suspect  trouble.:  in  a  kw  mo- 
ments their  suspicions  were  realized,  for 
about  forty  Indians  appeared  armed  with 
bows  and  arrows.  Flores  wishej  Father 
Martinez  to  put  off;  but  he  Avould  not; 
he  saw  the  risk  of  delay,  but  he  saw  that 
the  danger  of  those  on  shore  was  incom- 
parably greater.    He  called  to  tiicm,  and 


waited  till  all  were  in  the  boat ;  they  now 
attempted  to  put  off,  but  it  was  too  late ; 
twelve  Indians  rushed  into  the  boat,  and 
taking  Father  Martinez  and  three  Flem- 
ings by  the  shoulders,  sprang  into  the 
water  with  them,  and  dragged  them; nearly 
drowned,  and  much  injured,  to  the  shore. 

Father  Martinez  knew  well  hdw  this 
was  to  end,  and  as  soon  as  he  got  on 
shore  he  knelt  down,  lifting  up  his  hands, 
as  well  as  he  could,  to  heaven ;  a  few 
moments  after  an  Indian  struck  him  so 
heavy  a  blow  on  the  head  with  a  club 
that  he  instantly  expired.  The  desire  he 
had  made  known  to  Father  Lobo  was  ac- 
complished. 

His  death  took  place  on  the  eight- 
eenth of  September,  1565,  within  three 
leagues  of  San  Mateo,  a  Spanish  settlement 
at  the  mouth  of  a  river  which  then  bore 
the  same  name,  but  is  called  the  St.  John's. 

He  was  the  first  Jesuit  who  entered  the 
territory  now  embraced  in  the  United 
Slates,  and,  like  Father  Jogues,  the  first 
who  entered  it  from  the  north,  conse- 
crated the  land  by  bis  blood.     J.  D.  S. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


FOREIGX. 
Italy.— The  popularity  of  Pius  IX  still 
continues  to  be  manifested  by  the  most  un- 
bounded expressions  of  loyalty.  We  copy 
the  following  particulars  from  the  Tablet: 
••The  Augsburg  Gazette  publishes  a  letter 
from  Rome  of  the  dth  inst.,  mentioning  that  the 
pope  had  received  an  autograph  letter  from 
Louis  Philippe  containing  expressions  of  the 
highest  esteem  for  his  holiness.  A  letter  from 
Sinigaglia  announced  the  arrival  in  that  city, 
from  Corfu,  of  twenty-five  refugees,  who  had 
availed  themselves  of  the  late  amnesty.  They 
were  welcomed  by  the  inhabitants  with  the 
liveliest  joy,  and  the  refugees  requested  the 
pope*8  brother,  Count  Mastai,  to  express  their 
gratitude  to  his  holiness.  The  enthusiasm  of 
the  people  of  Rome  had  even  manifested  itself 
in  the  fashions.    The  ladies  in  their  dresses. 


be,  preferred  the  pontifical  colors  of  white 
and  yellow,  and  the  men  also  wore  cravats 
of  the  same  colors.  The  Cologne  Gazette  of 
August  16th  inserts  some  Italian  correspond* 
ence,  stating  that  several  states  of  Italy,  feel* 
ing  alarmed  at  the  liberal  measures  adopted  by 
his  holiness,  had  addressed  a  note  to  the  Aus* 
trian  government  on  the  subject.  The  latter, 
it  was  stated,  had  made  representations  to 
Rome,  and  much  curiosity  was  felt  in  Italy  to 
know  whether  Plus  IX  would  long  persist  in 
his  measures  of  reform."— 2Yme5. 

•*  Letters  from  Rome  of  the  18th  inst  State 
that  the  sacred  college  ofiered  every  possible 
opposition  to  the  measures  of  reform  contem- 
plated by  the  pope  and  Cardinal  Gizzi.  His 
holiness,  however,  was  not  to  be  deterred  fmm 
his  purpose,  and  various  improvements  in  the 
civil  administration  and  the  organization  of  the 
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municipal  councils,  long  claimed  by  the  popu- 
lation, were  in  progress  of  preparation.  One 
of  the  cardinals  having  observed  to  the  pope 
that,  if  he  did  not  alter  his  system,  the  people 
would  demand  a  constitution:  *And  why 
should  I  not  accede  to  their  desire,*  replied  h'u 
holiness,  'if  a  constitution  was  necessary  to 
the  welfare  of  my  subjects?*** — lb. 

"The  Comtitutionnel  publishes  an  Italian  cor- 
respondence which  states  that  the  pontifical 
amnesty  pro<iuced  a  most  lively  feeling  of  joy 
throughout  Italy.  At  Turin,  groups  of  per- 
sons assembled  in  the  streets,  and  cried  *  Pius 
IX  for  ever!'  The  Neapolitan  government 
did  not  approve  of  the  amnesty,  and  caused  the 
frontiers  to  be  more  strictly  guarded  than  ever." 

The  education  scheme,  framed  by  the  min- 
istry of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  having  been  submit- 
ted to  the  consideration  of  the  holy  see,  was 
condemned. 

The  Konge  Movement.— A  few  months 
ago  the  Protestant  journals  of  Europe  and 
America  were  ringing  the  changes  in  Catholic 
ears,  about  the  wonderful  reibrmation,  which 
Ronge  and  his  compeers,  like  other  Luthers, 
were  to  effect  among  the  people  of  Germany. 
But  the  whole  a^air  has  ended  in  smoke,  as- 
suming the  usual  cast  of  all  Protestant  devel- 
opments in  Germany,  downright  infidelity. 
The  following  extract  from  the  Morning 
Herald  will  show  the  character  of  the  party, 
which  not  long  since  received  a  joyful  wel- 
come from  the  Protestant  world. 

Burliny  July  27. — We  have  news  of  the 
result  of  the  synods  of  the  congregations  pro- 
fessing the  apostolical  faith,  which  has  been 
held  at  Schneidemuhl ;  and  it  is  most  atflicting. 
So  unblushing  was  the  denial  of  the  saving 
truths  of  the  Gojipel  manifested  at  this  meet- 
ing, that  Dr.  Jettmar  and  his  lay  coadjutor 
withdrew  in  disgust  before  its  sittings  termi- 
nated. They  represented  the  apostolical  flock 
in  this  city,  and  in  spile  of  all  the  persuasions 
and  exhortations  which  Christian  love  and 
faithfulness  could  urge,  were  unable  to  prevent 
the  meeting  from  repudiating  the  confession 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  the  divinity  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  the  personality  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Not  only  did  the  members  protest  against  the 
adoption  of  the  three  a'cumenical  creeds,  but 
even  treated  the  Apostle's  Creed  with  slight. 
The  Godhead  of  the  Saviour  having  become 
the  subject  of  discussion,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Port, 
of  Posen,  who   acted   as   president,  asked 


whether  any  one  present  really  believed  that 
Jesus  Christ  was  very  God  ?  And  upon  om 
of  the  Berlin  deputies  replyixig  that  be  be- 
lieved it,  and  was  as  fully  convinced  of  it  as 
of  his  own  existence,  the  president  treated  the 
asseveration  with  scorn  and  contempt.  Again, 
when  the  Berlin  deputies  earnestly  besought 
the  assembly  not  to  reject  the  Apostle^s  Creed, 
and  to  abstain  from  abbreviating  it,  the  same 
individual  obser\'ed  that  it  contained  <*amnt 
nonsense."  One  of  the  deputies  called  npoo 
Czerski  to  use  his  influence  to  discountenance 
so  unscriptural  and  unbefitting  a  remark,  aad 
to  support  the  opposition  raised  by  them  ia 
behalf  of  the  apostolical  symbol.  He  answered 
that  he  saw  nothing  objectionable  in  the  re- 
mark; and  for  himself  was  averse  to  all  con- 
fessions (symbolicism),  and  should  vote  for 
the  doing  away  with  all  creeds,  and  the  adop- 
tion  of  the  Bible  as  the  only  standard. 

Dr.  Thirnen  was  also  present,  and  proposed 
a  confession  for  the  congregation  of  the  Gread 
Duchy  of  Posen,  which  is  of  so  equirocal  a 
character  as  to  suit  almost  every  shade  of 
belief,  and  the  meeting  adopted  it. 

Kngland.— The  triumphs  of  Catholicity 
continue  among  the  English  people  in  the 
form  of  conversions  from  Protestantism.  Eveiy 
packet  brings  intelligence  of  new  converts  to 
the  church. 

Death  of  the  Right  Her.  Dr.  EpaUe." 
The  following  is  the  account  of  the  bishop'i 
death,  as  furnished  by  Captain  Richards,  the 
commander  of  the  Marian  Watson :  schooner 
Marian  Watson,  at  Astrolabe  Harbor,  Isle  of 
St.  George,  December,  1S45.  In  lat.  8^  31' 
south,  long.  159°  41'  46"  east.  Tuesday,  14th 
December,— At  7.30  a.  m.  Bishop  Epalle, 
Messrs.  Fremont  and  Chauraine,  with  a  laj 
brother,  left  the  ship  in  the  whale  boat,  in 
chafj^e  of  the  second  mate  and  four  hands,  for 
the  purpose,  as  they  had  been  two  days  pre- 
vious on  the  Island  of  Ysable,  to  see  if  they 
could  find  a  place  adapted  for  a  settlement  or 
station.  About  10.30  the  boat  returned  to  the 
sliip  with  three  severely  wounded,  having 
been  attacked  by  the  natives.  On  getting  the 
bishop  on  deck,  and  his  wounds  examined  by 
Mr.  Guior,  we  found  there  were  no  hopes  of 
his  recovery,  having  received  four  large  cuts 
on  the  head,  and  all  clean  through  the  skull, 
so  as  to  expo.se  the  brain.  Mr.  Fremont, 
with  two  wounds,  and  tlic  second  mate  with 
one,  which  had  the  appearance  of  being  dona 
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with  a  tomahawk.  The  account  of  this  mel- 
ancholy affair  I  got  irom  Mr.  Chaurainc,  the 
bishop*s  secretary.  On  iandin»  they  saw 
some  natives,  all  anned ;  one  of  them,  who 
appeared  to  be  a  chief,  came  to  the  boat,  and 
wanted  the  bishop's  rinj.  The  second  mate 
and  our  seaman  also  landed,  and  walked  up 
the  beach,  the  natives  coming  still  out  of  the 
bush  towards  the  boat.  This  chief  asked  for 
a  tomahawk,  which  the  second  mate  ^ave,  as 
he  did  not  like  his  appearance.  By  this  time 
several  natives  had  got  about  the  boat,  and 
taking  particular  notice  of  the  fire-arms.  It 
appears  no  one  paid  any  attention  to  the  na- 
tives being  all  dressed  or  painted  as  natives 
generally  are  when  they  are  for  war — and  the 
first  alarm  was  the  bishop  crying  out,  and  a 
yell  from  the  natives  running  out  of  the  bush. 
The  secon«l  blow  the  bishop  fell,  at  which 
time  three  or  fotir  natives  were  round  him. 
Mr.  Fremont  and  the  second  mate  made  for 
the  water,  and  the  report  of  a  pistol  from  the 
boat  saved  them  from  sharing  the  same  fate. 
Mr.  Chauraine  most  ably  fought  his  way 
through  this  mob  of  savages  with  stones  only, 
and  got  to  the  boat,  when  he  seized  a  cutlass, 
and  fearlessly  risked  his  own  life  to  go  to  the 
assistance  of  his  lordship,  whom  they  were 
dragging  along  the  beach,  tearing  his  clothes 
off,  when,  at  the  second  report  of  a  musket 
and  pistol,  they  all  ran  off  into  the  bush.  It 
appears  that  these  natives  are  well  acquainted 
with  fire-arms,  as,  on  the  signal  being  given, 
they  tried  to  heave  up  the  boat,  and  others 
wetted  the  arms  with  salt  water.  The  bishop 
departed  this  life  at  four  p.  m.  on  Friday,  19th 
December,  but  never  took  notice  or  spoke 
after  being  taken  into  the  boat.  On  Saturday, 
the  20th  December,  at  five  a.  m.,  we  all  left 
the  ship,  and  buried  the  body  about  six  a.  m. 
The  grave  is  close  to  a  place  marked  on  the 
French  charts,  Dcbarcader — the  outer  point 
of  Astrolabe  harbor,  and  the  highest  peak  near 
Cape  Prieto,  on  the  Island  of  Ysable.  On  one 
of  the  small  stones  along  the  grave  is  the 
mark  •{•  where  lie  the  remains  of  John  Bap- 
tiste  Kpalle,  bishop  of  Sion,  Vicar  Apostolic 
of  Mclanesie  and  Mieronisie. 

D'Atbigne's  History  of  the  Reforma- 
tion.— The  mode  in  which  the  •*  evangelical" 
author  of  this  lying  or  romantic  history  has 
contrived  to  make  money  by  not  only  the  origi- 
nal, but  by  even  the  translations  of  it  into 
French,  English,  &c.,  is  truly  amusing,  and 


the  efforts  which  so  many  Protestants  have 
made,  by  clubs  and  societies  and  otherwise,  to 
scatter  the  poison  far  and  wide,  should  shame 
Catholics  into  some  life  and  animation  to  cir- 
culate extensively  the  antidote — the  Very  Rev. 
Dr.  Spalding's  triumphant  answer — to  this 
heap  of  misrepresentation,  in  which  the  truth 
is  suppressed,  and  falsehood  i?  given  with 
such  brazen  impuflence. —  Tablet. 

The  Eoangelical  Alliance,  —  This  singular 
convention  met  in  London  on  the  19th  of 
August,  and  closed  its  sessions  on  the  3d  of 
September.  From  the  report  of  its  proceed- 
ings in  our  American  exchanges,  we  are  left 
to  infer  that  Protestantism  has  gained  nothing 
by  this  extraordinary  meeting  of  its  jarring 
sects,  while  it  has  given  the  world  at  larsje,  as 
we  hope  to  show  in  our  next  number,  another 
evidence  of  its  discordant  nature,  not  more  pal- 
pable, however,  than  amusing. 

[bel\nd. — The  recent  divisions  in  the  Re- 
peal Association,  by  the  secession  of  Younir 
Ireland,  or  the  party  who  ailvocate  in  some 
way  the  doctrines  of  physical  force,  is  likely 
to  prove  ultimately  beneficial  to  the  cause,  by 
exhibiting  still  more  prominently  the  real 
principles  and  aims  of  Mr.  0*ConneIl  and  those 
who  are  united  with  him  in  promoting  the 
liberties  of  the  country.  The  Tablet  says: 
*•  We  are  glad  to  find  means  taken  to  restore 
amity  and  peace  among  the  councils  of  the 
Irish  people.  Many,  avoiding  extremes  on 
both  sides,  have  laudably  come  forward  to  re- 
move the  discord  which  the  question  of  physi- 
cal force  had  created.  The  meeting  and 
speeches  at  the  Castle  Ward  in  Dublin  deserve 
some  notice.  Whilst  moral  force,  in  its  just 
and  proper  meaning,  is  enforced,  no  compro- 
mise of  nationality  is  recommended.  It  is  the 
rallying  word  to  give  the  people  full  hope  and 
confidence  in  the  justice  of  their  cause. 


I  DOMESTIC. 

Archdiocess  of  Baltimore. — Ordina- 
tions.—On  the  16th  August,  the  Rev.  Thomas 

]  Foley,  deacon,  was  ordained  priest,  and  ap- 
pointed to  the  pastorship  of  Rockville  and  its 
dependent  congregations,  in  the  place  of  Rev. 
Mr.  Gallagher,  who  has  joined  the  Society 
of  Jesus. 

On  Sept.  3d,  another  ordination  was  held  in 
the  chapel  of  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  Baltimore, 
when  several  young  gentlemen  were  admitted 
to  the  tonsure  and  minor  orders. 
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Confirmation, -^On  tbe  80th  August,  the 
Most  Rev.  Archbishop  confinned  feventy^ve 
persons,  at  St.  Peter's  church,  Washingtoncity, 

Religious  ProfestUm. — On  2il  September,  «t 
the  Convent  of  the  Visitation,  Baltimore, 
Sister  Clara  Agnes  (Frances  Jenkins)  was 
admitted  to  the  holy  profession.  The  Most 
Rev.  Archbishop  performed  the  ceremony  and 
preached  on  the  occasion. 

Dedication. — The  new  church,  for  the  Ger- 
man Catholics  of  Washington  city,  was  blessed 
by  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  on  the  7th  of 
September,  under  the  invocation  of  the  Mo- 
ther of  God  (Mater  Dei). 

Clerical  Changes.— The  Rev.  Mr.  White  has 
been  permitted  by  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop, 
in  consequence  of  feeble  health,  to  relire  from 
the  active  duties  of  the  ministry.  Letters  and 
papers  for  Mr.  "White  may  be  directed  to  tbe 
care  of  Mr.  John  Murphy,  178  Market  slreet, 
Baltimore. 

Rev.  John  P.  Donelan  has  been  appointed 
to  the  pastorship  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul's 
church,  Baltimore,  and  will  be  assisted  by  the 
Rev.  Michael  Slattery.  Rev.  Wm.  D.  Par- 
sons has  become  the  associate  of  the  V.  Rev. 
Wm.  Matthews,  at  St.  Patrick's  chutch, 
Washington  city,  in  the  place  of  Rev.  James 
Donelan,  who  has  succeeded  his  brother  in  t'.e 
pastorship  of  St.  Matthew's. 

Foundation.— The  Sisters  of  Charity  having 
retired  from  St.  John's  Female  Academy  at 
Frederick,  the  institution  will  herealler  be 
^conducted  by  the  sisters  of  the  Visitation. 
Ten  members  of  the  community,  at  George- 
town, recently  repaired  to  F.redcrick  for  thie 
purpose. 

Voung  Catholic's  Friend  Society. — The  fol- 
lowing persons  were  elected  members  in 
September:  George  Slater,  John  S.  Sumner, 
Thomas  Carroll,  Joseph  A.  Walter,  Thomas 
W.  Coyle. 

Preparatory  School  for  Boys. — We  are  much 
pleased  to  learn  that  a  boaniing  school  for  boys, 
from  four  to  ten  years  of  age,  has  just  been 
opened  in  the  suburbs  of  Baltimore.  An 
institution  of  this  kind  'has  been  a  great 
disiUeratum  amongst  us  since  the  discontinu- 
ance of  St.  Francis  Xavier's,  near  Emmits- 
burg,  which  Mas  so  prosperously  conducted 
by  the  Sisters  of  Charity ;  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  many  parents  will  rejoice  to  have 
an  op[H)rtunity  of  placing  their  children  in 
such  an  estabii:«hmeut,  where  they  will  be 


trained,  from  an  early  age,  to  babfts  of  indus- 
try and  piety,  and  prepared  iq  an  etficnnt 
manner  for  a  collegiate  course.  Tbe  institu- 
tion to  which  we  allude  is  located,  for  tbe 
present,  at  Mt.  St.  Vincent,  on  the  Harford 
read,  and  will  be  conducted  by  Miss  Meade, 
recently  of  Washington.  Miss  Meade  is  a  lady 
whom  we  believe  to  be  eminently  qualified 
for  the  'Charge  she  bus  assumed,  especially 
after  having  acquired  the  advantage  of  a  Ung 
and  successful  experience  in  the  education  of 
youths  and  we  take  great  pleasure  in  com- 
mending her  establishment  to  the  confideoee 
and  encouragement  of  the  Catholic  commu- 
4iity.  For  further  particulars  respecting  it, 
application  may  be  made  to  Miss  Meade, 
through  tbe  Baltimore  Post  Oihce. 

DiocEss  OF  Philadelphia. — Laying  the 
Comer- stone. —Oa  Sunday,  6th  Sept.  the  Rt. 
Rev.  Dr.  Kenrick  performed  the  ceremony  of 
laying  the  corner-stone  of  tlie  new  Cathedral, 
which  is  to  grace  tbe  city  of  Philadelphia. 
An  immense  eoncourse  of  persons  was  pres- 
ent, and  the  greatest  order  prevailed  oo  ths 
occasion.  $1,100  were  collected  towards  tht 
building  of  the  church. 

Dedication. — The  Catholic  Herald^  from 
which  we  learn  the  fact  above  stated,  wformi 
us  also  that  on  the  13th  Sept.  the  new  cburck 
of  St.  Mark's,  at  Bristol,  was  dedicated  to  ths 
worship  of  God.  The  Rev.  Dr.  O'Owyer 
preached  on  the  occasion,  and  $175  werecol- 
iectcd. 

D10CES6  OF  New  York.— Spiritual  Retmoi 
and  Confirmation. — A  retreat  was  commenced 
at  Utica,  August  30th,  and  closed  on  the  fol- 
lowing Sunday,  during  which  the  Rev.  Fathen 
Deluynes  and  Petit,  of  St.  John's  college, 
Fordham,  were  most  actively  engaged  io 
preaching  and  administering  other  spiritual 
blessings  to  the  numerous  concourse  that 
Hocked  to  the  church.  Several  converts  wers 
baptized  during  the  retreat,  and  at  its  close 
the  bishop  administered  the  sacrament  of 
confirmation  to  four  hundred  children  and 
adults.— Tru^  Teller. 

DiocEss  OF  Boston. — Confirmation. — The 
sacrament  of  conOrmation  was  administered 
by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Fitzpatrick.  on  Sun- 
day, August  23,  at  St.  John's  church,  East 
Cambridge,  to  seventy-two  persons,  twenty- 
live  of  whom  were  adults.— ^^oston  Pilot. 

DiocEss  OF  PiTTsnuRQ. — OrdtnoUon, — On 
Thursday,  17th  Sept.,  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  O'Connor 
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conferred  the  first  toosure  on  Messrs.  Michael 
Creedor>,  and  Joseph  Gallagher.  On  Friday 
the  same  gentlemen  received  minor  oniers, 
and  to-day  were  promoted  to  the  holy  order  oi* 
sobdeaconship. — Pittsburg  Catholic, 

Reception. — September  15th,  the  Rt.  Rev, 
Dr.  0*Connor,  assisted  by  the  Very  Rev. 
Walter  Quarter,  ricar-generai  of  Chicago,  and 
some  of  the  clergymen  of  the  city  conferred 
the  white  veil  on  three  ladies  at  the  convent 
of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  on  JPenn  street.  The 
postulants  were  Miss  Anna  Lombard  (Sisicr 
Paula),  Miss  Eliza  Corfoitt  (Sister  Clara),  and 
Miss  Margaret  Quinn  (Sister  Patricia).  This 
Tery  prosperous  and  well-dointj  community 
numbers  at  present  about  thiriy-/our  mem- 
bers.—/6i//. 

/^€w  Ckurchet. — We  learn  from  the  same 
source,  that  fiflern  new  churches  arc  in  pro- 
gress of  erection  in  the  dinccss  of  Pittsburg, 
and  arrangements  are  made  for  commencing 
ten  others  eariy  next  sea<H)n. 

DIOCES9  or  r^uisvir.LR. —  Ecclesiasticat 
Retreat. — As  notified  in  our  paper,  the  retreat 
for  the  clergy  was  opened  on  the  27th  of  Au- 
gust, and  closed  on  the  3d  of  September. 
The  exercises  were  conducted  by  Kcv.  Father 
Timon,  and  followed  by  most  of  the  clergy  of 
the  dioces»,  11tv>  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Chabrat 
was  also  present. — Cath.  Jidcncalc. 

Ordination. — On  the  2f)th  of  Augfust,  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Flaget  held  an  onlination  in 
St.  Louis  church,  when  John  VoU  received 
the  order  of  Joacoiiship. — Cath.  .it/rocate. 

The  same  gentleman  has  since  l)een  raised 
to  the  priesthood. 

DfocESS  or  Ci.vcrNVATi. —  Ordination. — 
We  learn  from  the  C  Tctrs^raph,  that  on  a  re- 
cent visit  to  the  convent  of  St.  Joseph,  near 
Somerset,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Purcell  conferred 
the  tonsure  and  minor  orders  on  Albert  Bolcel 
and  Vincent  Daley.  Mr.  Peter  Walker  was 
ordained  subdeacon,  and  Mr.  James  Whelan 
was  promoted  to  the  priesthorxl.  The  same 
paper  furnishes  the  followirii;  particulars  : 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Very  Rev.  provin- 
cial, T.  A.  Wilson,  to  commence  the  erection 
of  a  new  convent,  which  is  much  wanted,  at 
St.  Joseph's  this  fall,  and  to  convert  the  pres- 
ent convent  into  a  college  where  the  youth  of 
the  neighborhood  will  have  the  advantage  of 
acquiring  so'«iid  religious,  literary  and  icien- 
tific  instruction. 

The  BifiterbMd  and  ichool  of  St.  Mary'i, 


Somerset,  aFe  also  flourishing.  A  beautiful 
Gothic  chapel  has  lately  been  erected  by  thoie 
pious  ladies,  for  their  own  and  their  pupils' 
accommodation,  as  well  as  that  of  the  devout 
people  of  the  vicinity— and  the  zealous  father 
0*JBrien  is  building  a  noble  church,  some  hun- 
dred by  sixty  feet,  at  St.  Patrick's,  seven 
miles  from  Somerset;  he  is  to  commence  a 
similar  building  at  Rehoboth,  as  soon  a3  this 
labor  of  love  is  completed. 

Confirmation. — One  hundred  persons  were 
confirmed  at  St.  Joseph's,  Somerset,  by  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Rishop  Purcell ;  sixty-three  at  Re- 
hoboth, forty -three  at  J^ancaster,  fifty- five  at 
St.  Patrick's  church,  Perry  county,  forty- 
three  at  St.  Patrick's.  Fayetteville. 

Laying  of  Comer -stone. — The  corner-stone 
of  the  church  of  St.  Philomena  was  laid  on 
last  Sunday  afternoon,  August  23,  by  the  bish- 
op, assisted  by  Very  Rev.  E.  T.  Collins,  and 
the  Rev.  Messrs,  Huber,  Hammer,  Unterthi- 
nerand  J.  F.  Wood. 

Progress  of  Religion.— A  correspondent  of 
the  Pittsburg  Catholic  states,  that  Catholicity 
is  making  rapid  strides  in  the  northern  and 
western  parts  of  Ohio.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Hanover,  Columbiana  co.,  the  two  churches 
erected  within  a  few  years  past  are  entirely 
too  small  for  the  numbers  that  frequent  there. 
Two  new  churches  have  been  recently  com- 
menced. 

DiocEss  OF  Chicago.— AVir  Cbntent. — 
Yesterday,  Sister  Mary  Frances  WanI,  supe- 
rioress of  the  community  of  the  Sisters  of 
Mercy  m  this  city,  with  Sister  Mary  Agatha 
O'Brien,  who  will  be  superioress  of  the  new 
foundation  in  Chicago,  Sisters  Mary  Vincent 
M'Girr,  Mary  Gertrude  Maguire,  Mary  Eliza 
Corbitt,  and  Mary  Eva  Smidt,  left  here  for  the 
diocess  of  the  zealous  Bishop  Quarter.  They 
are  accompanied  by  the  bishop's  brother,  the 
Very  Rev.  Walter  Quarter.— PtWs^urg:  Cath. 

Progres*  of  Religion.— In  the  synod  of  Bal- 
timore, held  in  1843,  it  was  resolved  to  sepa- 
rate Illinois  from  St.  Louis  and  form  it  into  a 
diocess,  and  the  Rev.  Wm.  Quarter,  pastor  of 
St.  Mary *s  church  in  New  York,  was  conse- 
crated as  it<  first  chief  pastor.  No  selection 
could  have  been  better  made.  In  May,  A.  D. 
1844,  the  new  bishop  arrived  in  Chicago, 
which,  if  we  are  to  judge  the  tree  by  its  fruit, 
very  soon  began  to  flourish.  We  have  not  as- 
certained the  exact  number  of  priests  in  the 
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diocess  when  Bishop  Quarter  took  poraessioD 
of  his  see,  but  they  could  not  have  exceeded 
six  or  eight,  perhaps  less.  At  present  there 
are  forty  clergymen,  eighteen  of  whom  were 
ordained  by  himself,  all  actively  engaged  on 
the  mission.  Nor  is  this  all.  A  new  and 
splendid  college,  "The  University  of  St.  Ma- 
ry's of  the  Lake,"  was  erected  and  is  now  in 
a  prosperous  condition,  bestowing  the  bless- 
ings of  a  classical  and  religious  education  on 
the  youth  of  the  city  and  surrounding  country, 
while  the  good  they  receive  is  made  a  means 
of  a  still  greater  good,  the  maintenance  of  a 
flourishing  seminar}'  for  the  education  of  can- 
didates for  holy  onlers.  Kev.  Mr.  Kinsclla^ 
who  is  president  of  this  institution,  is  assisted 
by  four  other  clergymen  and  a  number  of  ec- 
clesiastical students,  thirteen  of  whom  are 
studying  theology.  As  an  indication  of  the 
progress  or  religion  throughout  the  diocess, 
over  forty  churches  can  be  pointful  out,  some 
of  them  really  handsome  and  exhibiting,  like 
the  church  in  Quincy,  great  taste  in  their 
architecture.  Besides  these  there  are  eight 
other  churches  erecting.  All  of  this  good 
could  not  have  been  effected  without  great  ex- 
ertions on  the  part  of  the  zealous  bishop  and 
his  clerg>'.  The  city  of  Chicago  is  situated 
on  Lake  Michigan,  and  presents,  we  are  told, 
to  the  voya;;our  on  the  Lake,  the  most  lovely 
appearance.  Like  most  of  the  western  cities, 
it  in  of  recent  origin  ;  but,  though  built  in  a 
day, it  is  a  good  day's  work,  and  is  likely  to 
grow  on  for  years.  In  the  city  there  are  four 
churches,  two  of  which  are  occupied  by  the 
Germans,  and  the  others  by  those  who  speak 
English.  If  from  the  past  and  present  we 
c*n  judge  of  the  future,  few  places  promise 
better  than  Chicago. — Ibid. 

Diocess  of  St.  Louis. — Ordination. — Oiv 
Wednesday,  the  26th  August,  the  minor  orders 
were  conferred  in  the  Cathedral,  on  Dennis 
Kenny,  S.  J.,  and  on  Patrick  Fleming. 

On  Thursday,  the  27th  ult.,  the  order  of 
subdeaconship  was  conferred  on  Dennis  Ken- 
ny, John  Bax,  and  Ignatius  Maes,  all  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus. 

On  Friday,  the  28th  ult.,  the  order  of  dea- 
conship  was  conferred  on  the  three  last  named 
fathers. 

On  Saturday,  the  29th  ult.,  the  onler  of 
priesthood  was  conferred  on  Dennis  Kenny, 
John  Bax,  Ignatius  Maes,  all  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus ;  on  John  Delcros,  of  the  congregation 


of  the  priests  of  the  mission,  and  ou  Francif 
Lahaye. — Cath.  Newt  Letter. 

Diocess  of  Natchez. — Dedication.— On 
the  23d  of  August  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Chanche, 
blessed  a  new  church  under  the  invocation  of 
St.  Peter,  at  Jackson,  the  capital  of  the  State 
of  Mississippi.  A  large  concourse  of  persou 
assembled  to  witness  the  ceremony.  The 
bishop  preached  in  the  morning,  and  the  Be?. 
Mr.  Montgomery  in  the  evening. — Prop.  Catk. 

Diocess  or  New  Orleans. —  Confirtna- 
Hon. — On  the  afternoon  of  the  Assumption, 
1 5th  August,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Blanc  admin- 
istered conSrmation,  at  the  female  orphan 
asylum  in  the  Rue  du  Camp^  to  twenty -nz 
young  persons,  chieily  belonging  to  the  insti- 
tution. On  the  2()th  of  the  same  mouth  be 
confirmed  sixty-five  persons  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Beniard. — Ibid. 

"Fbee  LvQtjrRY.—The  Catholic  Magazine, 
referring  to  the  conduct  of  Mi.  Hoyt,  the  Ver- 
mont secedor,  says :  '  They  who  have  read  the 
correspondence,  as  published  in  several  Epis- 
copalian journals,  can  not  have  failed  to  per- 
ceive that,  in  the  course  'Ahich  Mr.  Ifoyt  pur- 
sued, he  only  used  aright  which  Pi otestantiam 
concedes  to  all.' 

«  Undoubtedly  it  was  his  right,  a  right  which 
no  priest  or  bishop  or  church  under  heaven 
can  take  away,  and  which  we  are  yet  to 
learn  that  any  Protestant  Episcopalian,  either 
in  public  or  private,  has  denied  him.  But  we 
ask  if  Romanism  concedes  this  li^ht  ?  M'ould 
she  or  her  advocates  tolerate  iis  exercise: 
No,  indeed  !  She  will  not  allow  her  member! 
even  to  look  at  our  Bibles,  or  to  hear  our 
prayers,  or  enter  our  churches.  They  must 
not  even  inquire  whether  their  priests  are  in- 
fallible or  no.  And  they  are  iW.se  in  so  doing. 
Let  them  take  oti'  the  penalties  from  free  io- 
(^uiry,  let  them  open  a  single  crevice  by  which 
liglit  might  enter  the  dungeon  in  which  they 
imprison  the  minds  of  men,  and  countlcM 
would  be  the  number  of  those  who  would 
speedily  wander  in  *  the  way  which  they  call 
heresy."* — Episcopal  Recorder. 

We  take  pleasure  in  answering  the  above 
proposed  query  of  the  Recorder^  and  we  say 
that,  if  the  Catholic  religion  were,  like  Protest- 
antism, a  system  of  mere  individual  opiaioos, 
she  would  censure  no  one  of  her  children  for 
reading  Protestant  Bibles  and  frequenting  Pro- 
testant churches.  But,  as  the  Catholic  be- 
lieves that  the  church  has  been  appointed  by 
Christ  the  witness  and  expositor  of  his  doctrine 
to  mankind,  and,  consequently,  that  all  doctrine 
and  worship  at  variance  with  hers  are  opposed 
to  the  teaching  of  Christ  himself,  would  it  not 
be  a  folly  and  a  sin  in  the  Catholic,  with  tbesfe 
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les,  to  frequent  those  occasions  which 
«ad  to  the  forfeiture  of  his  faith  ?  And 
it  not  be  equally  inconsistent  and  cruel 
part  of  the  Catliolic  church  if  she  un- 
nedly  permitted  her  children  to  wander 
the  causes  of  spiritual  seduction  ?  For 
(Stant,  whose  notions  of  religion  have 
tr  basis  than  his  own  opinion,  there  is 
*eason  fur  a  continual  inquiry;  every 
«ing  doubtful  in  liis  mind»  he  may  al- 
lave  a  sutlicient  motive  for  mingling 
isly  with  every  denomination.  To  him, 
iristiaii  sect  is,  in  realit}',  as  orthodox  as 
r.  But  it  i.n  not  so  with  the  Catholic, 
ieves  that  there  can  be  but  one  true 
,and  he  beiieve*!,  moreover,  tliat  he  has 
jred  that  ch?irch ;  and,  therefore,  his  con- 
i  docs  not  allow  him  to  exhibit  himself 
idvocate  of  all  religious  socts.  Hence 
larks  of  the  Episcopal  Recorder  about 
miry,  arc  altogether  gratuitous ;  for  the 
n  resolves  itself  simply  into  this:  an 
ual    has    either   discovered    the    tnie 

or  not;  in  the  latter  hypothesis,  he 
to  investigate   the  subject,  since   the 

requires  him  to  believe  the  truth  in 
9  be  saved ;  in  the  former  supposition 
8  no  need  of  further  inquiry ;  he  has 
)  obey  the  church,  according  to  the 
nd  of  Christ,  who  says :  "  he  who 
rou,  hears  ine;  he  who  despises  you, 
rs  me.*'  To  act  otherwise  would  be  a 
il  folly,  and  just  as  inconsistent  as  the 
t  of  a  patient,  who,  having  determined 
suit  a  certain  physician  whom  he  be- 
to  be  most  entitled  to  his  confidence, 
question  all  he  says,  or  listen  to  the 
5  opinions  of  other  practitioners. 

Recorder,  in  its  intemperate  advocacy 
inquiry,  has  been  misled  into  a  remark, 
,  although  true,  has  no  bearing.  He 
"they  (Catholics)  must  not  even  in- 
rhether  their  pastors  are  infallible  or 
Motst  assuredly  not;  why  should  the 
ic  investigate  what  he  already  knows? 
hould  he  examine  whether  the  priest 
lible,  when  he  knows  that  be  is  not  in- 
?  Would  it  be  a  mark  of  much  wisdom 
to  do  so  ?  Does  the  editor  of  the  Epis- 
Recorder,  after  having  risen  from  his 
in  the  morning,  or  from  the  tabic  at 
nquire  whether  he  went  to  bed  on  the 
18  evening,  or  has  taken  his  usual 
The  Catholic  church  is  an  advocate 
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of  free  inquiry,  but  not  of  folly.  So  soon  as  an 
individual  enters  her  communion  he  avows,  by 
the  very  fact,  that  he  has  obtained  all  the  neces- 
sary knowledge  of  Christianity  which  it  is  prac- 
ticable for  him  to  possess  in  this  world,  and 
therefore  reason  and  religion  equally  compel 
him  to  stop  in  his  investigation.  And  this,  it 
seems  to  us,  is  a  distinctive  evidence  in  favor 
of  the  truth  of  Catholicity,  while  tlie  endless 
freedom  of  inquiry  advocated  by  the  Recorder, 
is  as  strong  an  evidence  against  Protestantism. 
For  the  Catholic  church  fixes  a  limit  to  a 
man*s  religious  inquiry,  and  tells  him  to  halt 
when  he  has  once  discovered  the  truth ;  while 
Protestantism  allows  him  to  be  ever  wander- 
ing, always  learning,  always  inquiring,  and 
never  attaining  to  the  knowledge  of  truth. 
Free  inquiry,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  phrase, 
and  the  only  sense  which  makes  it  worth  pos- 
sessing, is  that  which  Catholicity  recognises, 
which  leads  the  Christian  to  the  discovery  of 
tnith,  and  then  bids  him  pause  to  enjoy  its 
blessings  and  consolations.  Free  inquiry  be- 
yond this,  supposes  not  a  true  liberty,  but 
a  fatal  libertinism  of  reason,  the  necessary 
result  of  which  is  a  cruel  and  unhappy  bond- 
age of  the  human  mind. 

The  United  States  Catholic  Maga- 
zine AND  Monthly  Review. — The  August 
number  is  before  us.  The  editor,  in  noticing 
our  late  interrogatory,  "  Must  then  the  Pope, 
too,  pass  through  the' fires  of  Purgatory,"  says, 
"  Those  who  are  not  pleased  with  a  purga- 
tory, are  very  liable  to  go  farther  and  lare 
worse." 

Our  readers  are  entitled  to  whatever  wit  or 
argument  may  be  in  the  above,  and  we  there- 
fore lay  it  before  them. — Meth.  Protestant 

Your  readers  maj'  be  entitled  to  the  "  wit" 
in  question,  but  the  "Review"  man  is  not  en- 
titled to  \  he  credit  of  that  "wit."  It  is  a  stale, 
thread-bare,  thrice-worn-out  witticism — if  wit 
it  can  be  called— used  by  Catholics  fof  years 
past,  on  ail  occasions  when  purgatory  is  spo- 
ken of.  It  is  a  short  way  of  meeting  an  un- 
answerable argument  by  coarse  wit.    "If  you 

don't  like  *  purgatory*  you  may  go  to ." 

This  was  the  cogent  reasoning  of  Bishop 
Hughes,  years  ago,  and  now  of  the  "Review*' 
man,  and  about  as  logical  as  it  is  religious. — 
Nas,  Chris.  jJdo, 

What  says  the  Review  now  ? 

The  Review  will  simply  observe  that  the 
remark  In  reference  to  those  who  are  not 
pleased  with  a  purgatory,  was  intended  neither 
as  a  witticism,  nor  as  an  argument,  but  as  the 
mere  statement  of  a  truth.  If  this  truth  ia  un- 
palatable to  our  neighbors,  the  fault  la  cer- 
tainly not  ours.    If  the  church  founded  by 
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Jesus  Christ  teaches,  as  it  does,  that  there  is 
a  purgatory,  aud  that  those  who  wilfully  sneer 
at  the  doctrines  of  the  Saviour  will  be  rather 
uncomfortably  situated  in  the  next  world,  it 
can  not  be  admitted  that  our  remark  is  either 
stale,  thread-bare,  or  thrice  tDom-out ;  it  is  a 
Christian  axiom  of  daily  application .  For  the 
same  reason,  it  can  not  be  denominated  coarse 
wit,  or  misconstrued  into  a  malediction.  There 
is  k  very  great  dilference  between  saying  that 
the  sinner,  if  he  do  not  repent,  will  be  lost,  And 
expressing  a  msh  that  he  may  be  lost.  Who- 
ever confounds  these  two  things,  with  his 
eyes  open,  must  be  devoid  either  of  mind  or 
of  honesty.  We  leave  it  to  our  readers  to 
judge  which  of  the  two  is  wanting  in  the 
Nashville  Christian  Advocate,  while  we  take  it 
upon  ourselves  to  advise  our  neighbor  of  the 
Methodist  Protestant  not  to  lean  again  upon 
such  a  broken  reed. 

"The  United  States  Catholic  Maga- 
zine.— We  were  greatly  surprised  at  the  allu- 
sion to  our  journal  by  the  last  number  of  this 
respectable  periodical,  under  the  head  of 
*  Conversions  to  Catholicity.'  We  are  at  a 
loss  to  discover  in  what  respects  our  notice  of 
a  late  secession  from  our  church  to  that  of 
Rome  is  destitute  of  *  common  honesty  and 
Christian  charity  ;*  or  what  evidence  it  exhib- 
its that  we  *  take  it  for  granted  that  a  man  must 
necessarily  be  deserving  of  vulgar  abuse,  if 
he  follows  the  dictates  of  his  conscience  by 
embracing  the  'Catholic  faith.'  Our  notice 
was  a  simple  announcement  of  the  fact  of  the 
secession  of  the  individual,  and  without  the 
most  remote  allusion  to  the  motives  which 
influenced  it.  We  feel  particularly  desirous 
that  we  should  be  placed  right  in  this  matter, 
because  the  personal  relations  which  have 
existed  between  the  individual  referred  to  and 
ourselves  have  always  been  of  the  best  and 
kindest   description." — Southern  Churchman, 

It  would  pain  us  considerably  to  know  that 
we  had  unjustly  preferred  an  offensive  charge 
against  the  Southern  Churchman,  or  any  other 
individual,  and  if  such  were  the  case  we 
would  hasten  to  make  a  due  apology.  But  in 
reference  to  the  matter  of  which  our  contem- 
porary complains,  we  see  no  reason  to  retract 
what  we  have  said.  He  tells  us  that  his  no- 
ticc  of  Rev.  Mr.  Majorca  conversion  to  the 
Catholic  faith  was  a  "  simple  announcement 
of  the  fact,**  without  the  "  most  remote  allu- 
sion to  tiie  motives  which  influenced  it."  In 
this  we  can  not  agree  with  tlie  SouthcmChurch- 
man,  unless  his  views  of  simplicity  in  an- 
nouncing things  and  alluding  to  people's  mo- 
tives, be  of  a  very  extraordinary  character 


and  widely  different  from  what  bis  language 
would  lead  us  to  suppose.    The  fact  in  ques- 
tion was  thus  stated  by  him,  in  his  paper  of 
July  10th :  "Romish  Pmwri.— The  last  Baa- 
ner  of  the  Cross  states  that  the  Rev.  i^enij 
Major,  Sic."   Now,  we  ask  if  it  is  not  a  want 
of  <*  common  honesty"  and  of  '^Christiaa 
charity  "  to  designate,  by  the  above-mentioiMd 
opprobrious  epithet,  a  gentleman  who  bad  com* 
mitted  no  other  fault  than  that  of  embraciti; 
the  Catholic  religion,  because  he  felt  it  to  be 
a  sacred  duty  to  do  so  ?    In  what  sense  could 
Mr.  Major  be  termed  a  pervert  or  a  pertmtei 
man  by  a  Protestant  writer,  except  in  the  sup- 
position of  his  having  acted  against  his  coo- 
science  ?    Does  Protestantism,  or  its  advocate, 
the  Southern  Churchman,  consider  an  indi- 
vidual to  have  l>ecome  personally  worse,  or  a 
pervert,  when  he  has  acted  according  to  the 
dictates  of  his  conscience,  in  changing  hb 
religion  ?   By  no  means:  in  the  eyes  of  Pro- 
testantism he  has  become  better ;  he  has  odj 
discharged  a  solemn  duly,  by  renouncing  what 
he  believed  to  be  a  false  religion.    To  call 
him  a  pervert  under  these  circumstances,  moit 
therefore  implicate  his  motives;   the  use  of 
such  an  epithet  implies  a  charge  of  guilt,  of 
wilful  error,  which  can  not  be  honestly  brought 
against  an  individual,  when  he  is  not  known 
to  have  committed  a  wilful  error.    Afortwri^ 
is  the  offensive  epithet  applied  to  Mr.  Major 
by  our  contemporary,  chargeable  with  a  want 
of  charity.    As  to  the  word  Romish^  it  is  a 
nick-name,  a  term  of  ridicule  and  reproach, 
and  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  rules  of  Chriv- 
tian  charity  or  common  courtesy  to  employ  it 
in  the  designation  of  those  who  profess  the 
Catholic  faith.    All  this,  we  grant,  may  not 
have  been  intended  by  the  Southern  Churdi- 
man;  but  his  language,  in  reality,  is  not  the 
less  obnoxious  and  injurious  to  the  respectable 
convert  of  whom  he  speaks,  and  we  sincerely 
trust  that  he  may  be  led  hereafter  to  some 
improvement  of  his  phraseology.    We  might 
quote  from  more  recent  numbers  of  the  Soiuk- 
em  Churchman,  passages  more  strongly  cob- 
firmatory  of  our  general  charge  against  him, 
than  the  offensive  expression  relative  to  Mr. 
Major;  but  we  forbear  enumerating  them,  in 
the  hope  that  the  past  may  be  no  necessary 
indication  of  the  future. 

Catholics  and  Odd  Fellows. — Our  at- 
tention was  called  some  weeks  since  to  a  para- 
graph in  the  "  Odd  Fellow^s  Journal,**  com- 
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plaining  that  one  of  their  order  was  denied  the 
rights  of  burial  in  a  Catholic  grave-yard.  The 
mrticle  was  quite  an  indignation  affair,  so  much 
80  that  one  would  suppose  the  writer  had  no- 
thing exclusive  or  selfish  in  his  composition, 
nothing  in  his  nature  that  would  induce  him 
to  shut  the  door  of  his  "  lodge  "  in  the  face  of 
any  well-behaved  citizen  who  n^kight  present 
himself  as  a  spectator  of  its  proceedings.  He 
seems  to  have  forgotten  that  "  they  who  live 
in  glass  houses  should  not  throw  stones,*'  that 
they  who  shut  out  the  living  from  their  "  Odd 
Fellowship,*'  unless  they  show  a  secret  sign, 
marmur  with  an  ill  grace  at  Catholics  who  ex- 
clude from  their  grave -yards  the  dead  who  die 
out  of  the  pale  of  Catholicity.  Every  Catho- 
lic who  buys  a  burial  lot  knows  that  his  pur- 
chase is  subject  to  the  canonical  regulations  of 
the  church,  and,  if  he  violates  any  one  of  them, 
he  forfeits  his  claim  to  Catholic  burial.  Every 
Catholic  knows,  moreover,  that  the  canons  of 
the  church  condemn  all  secret  societies,  and 
that  he  who  attaches  himself  to  one  ipso  facto  ex- 
cludes himself  from  the  benefits  of  the  church. 
Acting  with  his  eyes  open,  he  can  not  complain, 
when  he  has  violated  his  part  of  the  contract,  of 
any  Mrrong  or  injustice  in  the  church  which  in- 
sists upon  compliance  with  the  terms  of  her  deed 
or  forfeiture. 

Chaplains  in  the  Army.— The  Rev. 
Mr.  McElroy  is  still  officiating  alternately  at 
Metamoras  and  Point  Isabel,  while  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Rey  is  at  Carmargo,  attached  to  General 
Taylor's  staff.  Many  of  the  officers  that  have 
been  sick  have  become  converts  to  the  church, 
and  were  regularly  received  as  such  by  Mr. 
Rey  within  the  last  month. — Freeman^s  Jour. 

V.  Rkv.  Dr.  Spalding. — A  recent  letter 
from  this  gentleman  has  brought  us  the  grati- 
fying intelligence  that  he  is  gradually  recover- 
ing from  his  late  severe  and  protracted  illness. 

Catholic  Missions  in  Oregon. — The 
N.  V.  FreemarCe  Journal  has  published  a  series 
of  interesting  letters  from  Father  De  Smet. 
Letters  of  the  same  import  have  been  received 
in  Baltimore,  but,  in  consequence  ot  the  circu- 
lation which  our  respected  cotemporary  has 
given  them,  we  deem  it  unnecessary  to  insert 
them  in  the  Magazine. 

(Coinmunicat«d.) 

Beauties  and  Consistencies  of  the 
Churchman.— One  of  the  greatest  curiosities 
in  the  way  of  pseudo-theology  that  have  ever 
chanced  to  fall  into  my  hands,  is  the  number 


of  the  "  Churchman"  for  Saturday,  September 
12th,  1846.  It  is  the  most  extraordinary  com- 
pilation of  contradictions,  and  the  most  splen- 
did specimen  of  criticism  that  has  ever  been 
thrust,  in  the  shape  of  Protestant  vindication, 
before  an  enlightened  community.  When  I 
apply  the  epithet  splendid,  I  mean  it  in  its 
classical  acceptation ;  as  when,  by  the  Roman 
satirist,  it  is  used  to  qualify  the  word  mendax, 
and,  perhaps,  as  the  most  appropriate  caption 
of  this  number,  no  better  or  more  elegant  quo- 
tation could  have  been  selected  than  **  splm- 
dide  mendax."  In  order  to  test  the  veracity  of 
my  assertion,  and  convince  the  reader  that  it 
contains  not  an  iota  of  exaggeration,  I  will 
merely  invite  him  to  look  through  the  paper 
with  me,  and  take  a  note  of  the  beauties  and 
inconsistencies  with  which  it  abounds. 

1.  In  the  first  column,  a  correspondent  feels 
obliged  "to  expose  the  errors  "  of  the  Episco- 
pal Recorder,  with  regard  to  the  charge  against 
"the  first  bishop  of  the  American  church." 
For  this  purpose,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  ac- 
cuse its  editor  (whom  he  politely  styles  a 
"  scribe")  of  suppressing  the  truth.  A  gentle- 
manly and  ecclesiastical  mode  of  treating  a 
fellow  Protestant— of  the  Anglo-American 
branch  of  the  church  Catholic ;  and,  in  con- 
cluding the  article,  he  exclaims,  in  a  truly  fra- 
ternal spirit,  "Oh !  shame,  where  is  thy  blush !" 

2.  The  second  article  is  from  "  an  humble 
presbyter  of  this  diocess,"  who  writes  on  the 
Ember'days.  He  very  properly  deplores  the 
want  of  faith  regarding  the  fulfilment  of  the 
duties  of  the  church,  and  openly  declares 
that,  in  flattering  themselves,  they  are  praying 
for  the  church,  their  hearts  are  set  on  party. 
He  deplores  a  feeling  of  jealousy  existing  be- 
tioeen  the  clergy  and  laity.  He  exhorts  his 
brethren  to  apply  themselves  to  prayer  and 
fasting  during  the  Ember-days ;  but  he  does 
not  tell  us  when  those  days  were  first  intro- 
duced into  the  church,  by  what  authority,  why 
some  Episcopalians  know  of  them,  and  others 
do  not ;  why  some  few,  very  few,  observe  them 
(and  these  among  the  High  Churchmen), 
while  the  vast  majority  regard  them  as  rem- 
nants of  "Romanism,"  and  superstitious  works 
of  supererogation  ? 

3.  In  the  third  article,  a  plain  "country 
layman"  takes  the  liberty  to  venture  some 
pretty  stringent  suggestions  on  the  subject  of 
the  approaching  convention.  He  hopes  to  hear 
the  expression  of  truth  for  truth's  sake,  and  de- 
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precates  the  mere  tickling  the  ears  of  a  prO' 
miscuous  astemblage  in  the  galleries  by  frothy 
declamations  and  appeals  to  the  passions.  He 
says  that  reproach  and  discredit  have  been 
brought  upon  that  body ;  that  an  attempt  was 
made  last  year  to  sacrifice  the  honest  convictions 
of  the  clergy  upon  a  shrine  built  of  dnUars  and 
cents.  That  brawling  and  disgraceful  efforts 
were  made  to  force  members  irom  their  posi- 
tions by  testing  the  morality  of  the  convention. 
That  •*  last  year,"  St.  John's  church  was  con- 
verted into  an  arena  o(  violence,  confusion^  and 
disorder.  Let  the  reader  of  such  statements 
now  form  his  own  opinion  of  the  respectability 
and  order  of  such  conventions.  *<  Ex  ore  tuo 
te  judico." 

4.  The  next  article  is  on  the  position  of  the 
"  credence,"  and  something  about  the  *•  sedi- 
lia."  How  many  worshippers  at  Dr.  Tyng's 
church  know,  or  wish  to  know,  any  thing 
about  such  antiquated  things?  If  a  lecture 
were  delivered  on  this  subject,  either  at  Grace 
church,  or  St.  Thomas,  I  much  mistake  the 
spirit  of  Episcopalianism  if  the  members  of 
both  would  not  regard  the  minister  as  tinctured 
not  a  little  with,  I  will  not  say  Puseyism  merely, 
but  Catholicism.  Will  the  Churchman  favor 
us  with  Dr.  Anthon*s  or  Dr.  Tyng's  views  of 
the  "  credence  ?*' 

5.  The  fifth  article  is  on  the  "missions," 
and  commences  thus :  "  The  assumption  of 
power  by  the  boards  of  missionary  operations, 
as  manifested  by  their  late  developments,  de- 
mands the  attention  ofour  clergy  and  people." 
The  missions,  according  to  the  writer,  are  a 
downright yai/wr^,  and  acknowledged  as  such 
by  the  **  foreign  committee,"  and  he  asks 
whether  it  is  the  fault  of  the  church,  or  of  the 
systems  they  are  seeking  to  graft  on  it  ?  Bish- 
ops, he  avers,  are  hardly  respected.  What  be- 
comes, then,  of  parish  priests  ?  He  pro- 
nounces, in  his  conscience,  the  whole  system  of 
missions  a  false  system,  and  he  concludes 
"  that  the  bride  of  Christ  to  whom  he  has  given 
the  heathen  for  an  inheritance  is  about,  unless 
special  agents  be  sent  out  for  !^500  a  year,  or 
more  a  year,  to  become  a  bankrupt  !  What 
abridp  of  Christ!! 

6.  APu?r  this  bridal  bankruptcy,  follows  a 
"  popisii "  article  on  prayer  for  the  dead, 
a  regular  and  set  defence  of  the  custom  of  of- 
fering prayers  for  the  departed  souls  of  the 
faithful.  And  this  in  the  columns  of  the  re- 
fined and  sublimated  •<  Churchman !"  The  ar- 


gument is  this :  <*  We  are  to  pray  for  all  the 
saints :  the  departed  faithful  are  saints ;  there- 
fore we  are  to  pray  for  them."  Poor  reason- 
ing on  a  good  subject.  The  foUowing  pan- 
graph,  however,  is  more  sensible,  and  it  ii 
worthy  the  attention  of  Dr.  Tyng  himself,  who 
would  do  well  to  bring  it  up  before  the  neit 
anniversary  meeting  in  the  tabernacle  as  issu- 
ing from  the  organ  of  his  diocess :  «  Did  Christ 
condemn  the  usage?  No.  Did  the  apostles 
condemn  it  ?  No.  Did  the  early  church  dis- 
continue  it,  or  understand  that  it  bad  been  re- 
jected by  Christianity?  On  the  contrary, 
they  continued  it  as  a  part  of  Christianity,  a 
principle  of  the  church.  How,  then,  can  ire 
condemn  them  of  error  in  this  matter?  The 
use  was  in  existence  before  Christ,  and  thought 
to  be  praiseworthy.  Christ  and  his  a}>ostles  no 
where  spoke  of  it  with  disapprobation,  hot 
used  language  which  justifies  and  adopts  it 
into  the  Christian  economy  by  inevitable  in- 
ference, and  the  early  church  was  every  when 
in  possession  of  it  as  a  part  of  "the  faith  de- 
livered to  the  saints."  AHer  this,  what  Epis- 
copalian, who  professes  the  ancient  apostolical 
faith,  will  speak  of  the  errors  of  popery,  or  of 
the  fond  conceits  of  schoolmen  in  adhering  to, 
and  practising  this  dogma?  Sacrifice  is  ai 
clearly  taught  by  the  early  church  as  prayen 
for  the  dead. 

6.  The  next  article  is  headed  "  Romish  Re- 
baptisms,"  written  by  some  scribe  who  is  not 
only  uncandid,  but  malicious,  as  he  is  ignorant 
of  the  customs  of  the  church.  The  Council 
of  Trent,  renewing  the  decision  of  the  see  o» 
Home,  in  the  third  century,  decrees  that  heret- 
ical baptism  is  valid.  That  is  to  say,  prond- 
ed  it  be  properly  administered :  but  it  has 
been  the  habit  of  ministers,  not  believing  iQ 
the  necessity  of  it,  or  not  adhering  to  the  re- 
quisite and  sufficient  application  of  form  and 
matter,  to  baptize  so  negligently,  that  area* 
sonable  doubt  remains,  whether  the  baptism 
has  been  validly  made.  Hence  the  practice 
in  the  Catholic  church,  not  of  re-baptizing,  but 
of  baptizing  conditionally,  all  converts  to  the 
ancient  faith.  The  individual  who  wrote  this 
article  desires  the  "  Churchman"  to  give  his 
views  of  this  matter :  before  doing  so  the  edi- 
tor had  better  consult  the  opinions  of  many 
clergymen  of  his  own  church  in  England, 
who  have  publicly  complained  of  the  negli- 
gent and  invalid  manner  that  prevails  there  of 
baptizing  infants.     Their  complaints  were 
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published  io  the  papers,  and  have  vindicated 
thfe  propriety  of  hypothetical  baptism,  as  prac- 
tised in  the  Catholic  church. 

7.  The  seventh  is  a  "communication  sent 
to  the  editor  of  the  Protestant  Churchman,  in 
correction  of  the  gross  misrepresentation 
given,  in  his  paper,  as  to  the  late  convention 
of  the  diocess  of  W.  N.  Y."  It  is  true,  then, 
that  Protestant  Churchmen  know  how  to  mis- 
represent  grossly  one  another.  What  have  we 
to  expect  at  their  hands  ? 

8.  The  eighth  is  a  green  spot  in  the  desert 
of  these  columns.  It  is  an  honest  recantation 
of  past  errors,  made  by  a  convert  to  the  Cath- 
olic church,  whose  name  the  editor  does  not 
give,  because  it  is  too  respectable  and  influ- 
ential. "  We  are  unwilling,"  he  says,  "  to 
make  a  disclosure,  of  which  the  writer  him- 
self, it  seems,  does  not  perceive  the  propriety. 
Lieut.  Scammon,  I  am  sure,  will  never  shrink 
from  tlie  view  of  the  ])ublic  eye,  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  duty;  and  1  therefore  take 
the  liberty  of  affixing  his  name  to  the  produc- 
tion, which  does  honor  to  his  head  and  heart : 

**  Mr.  Editor, — It  is  somewhat  more  than  a 
year  since  two  communications  on  the  *  pa- 
pal supremacy*  appeared  in  your  paper  over 
the  signature  of  *  2.'  I  do  not  suppose  that 
their  effect  was  such  as  to  impose  the  obliga- 
tion of  retracting  arguments  in  whose  sound- 
ness I  no  longer  believe,  but  honesty  seems  to 
demand  that  I  should  at  least  try  to  make  the 
acknowledgment  of  error  as  public  as  its  pro- 
mulgation. 

"  The  argument  to  which  I  refer  was  based 
upon  Fleury's  account  of  the  controversy  be- 
tween the  African  bishops  and  Pope  St.  Ce- 
lestinc,  arising  out  of  an  appeal  to  Home  by  a 
suspended  or  degraded  priest.  It  was  assert- 
ed that  the  character  of  the  controversy  prov- 
ed the  African  bishops  to  have  had  no  concep- 
tion of  such  a  supremacy  as  is  now  claimed 
by  the  Roman  see  ;  and  from  this,  on  the  pre- 
sumption that  the  existence  of  a  power  of  such 
vast  moment  must  be  known  to  the  whole 
hierarchy,  it  was  concluded  that  no  such  pow- 
er did  exist. 

**  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss  this  subject 
anew.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that,  as  the  whole 
controversy  had  reference  to  the  regulation, 
not  of  faith,  but  of  discipline ;  if  it  were  admit- 
ted that  the  African  bishops  were  justifiable 
in  their  resistance,  and  that  Rome  was  en- 
croaching upon  the  rights  of  other  sees,  in 
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such  a  matter,  it  would  by  no  means  follow 
that  the  conclusion  which  I  then  sought  to 
establish  is  true.  Indeed,  if  I  remember  right- 
ly, I  endeavored  to  strengthen  the  probability 
of  my  conclusion  by  showing  that  the  papal 
supremacy,  of  necessity,  involved  the  papal 
infallibility,  and'7iou<,  if  we  substitute  the  see 
of  Rome  ibr  the  Pope,  I  doubt  not  that  the  as- 
sertion is  true  :— or  that  if  one  of  these  pro- 
positions does  not  involve  the  other,  they  are 
so  co-extensive,  that  one  being  proved,  the 
other  follows  of  course.  .\nd  in  the  exercise 
of  that  private  judgment  which  must  be  the 
virtual  guide  of  a  Protestant  maintaining  opin- 
ions not  generally  received  by  his  own  spirit- 
ual teachers,  it  has  since  seemed  to  me  that 
our  blessed  isaviour  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  that 
consequence  in  the  remarkable  words — *  Si- 
mon, Simon,  behold  Satan  hath  desired  to  have 
you,  that  he  may  sift  you  as  wheat.  But  I 
have  prayed  for  thee  that  thy  faith  fail  not : 
and  thou  being  once  converted,  confirm  thy 
brethren.'— St.  Luke  xxii,  31-2.  But,  as  I 
have  said,  I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  this 
question  anew.  As  a  Roman  Catholic,  I  have 
not  merely  a  theoretical  oracle,  whose  dictum 
being  never  heard  is  ever  open  to  discussion, 
but  a  living  speaking  teacher  who  requires  of 
me  only  faith  and  obedience.  Yet  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  say  that  I  have  been  long  re- 
strained from  acknowledging  this  teacher,  by, 
perhaps  in  some  degree  wilfully,  shutting  my 
eyes  to  all  but  one  evidence  at  the  same  time. 
I  have  long  seen  that  the  church  must  be  in- 
fallible— acknowledged  the  primacy  of  St. 
Peter,  and  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  as  his  suc- 
cessor. Each  of  these  doctrines  has  been 
taught  by  the  earlier  divines  of  the  separated 
Anglican  church.  I  have  read  the  testimony 
of  the  early  fathers  to  the  immaculate  faith  of 
the  see  of  St.  Peter,  and  have  known  that  tlie 
great  body  of  Christians  have  acknowledged, 
and  acted  upon,  the  necessity  of  communion 
with  the  Roman  see ;  but  as  neither  of  these 
and  other  like  pro])ositions  seemed,  by  itself, 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  Roman  supremacy, 
1  have  in  time  past  been  led  to  deny  it; — not 
seeing  what  now  seems  so  evident,  that  all, 
together,  make  a  mass  of  evidence  which 
may  well  be  likened  to  <  a  city  set  on  a  hill 
that  cannot  be  hid.' "  2. 

The  editor  feels  thesecessionof  such  aman 
from  Protestantism.  He  even  acknowledges 
that  there  are  many  testimomea  of  the  Fathers 
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to  the  **pvrity  of  the  ancient  faith  of  the  see  of 
Borne."  But  he  loundly  asserts  that  there  are 
none  touching  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  pur- 
gatory, &c.  And  this  same  editor  admitted 
above  a  long  article  (Vth)  in  proof  of  ;;rayin^ 
for  the  departed!  What  consistency?  The 
lieutenant  might  assure  Dr.  Seabury  that  the 
very  arguments  which  have  caused  him  to 
believe  in  the  "  immaculate  faith  of  St.  Peter," 
have  led  him  likewise  to  believe  in  the  mass 
and  purgatory,  &c.  &.c. 

9.  Then  comes  a  desperate  plunge  against 
Or.  Anderson  and  polygamy,  and  a  disserta- 
tion on  giKxi  works  (altogether  unprotestant). 
Moreover,  the  "saints"  of  the  Catholic  church, 
revered  by  a  "recent  convert,"  as  well 
able  to  decide  on  this  matter  as  Dr.  Seabury 
at  least,  are  identified  with  "enthusiasts," 
and  the  oioraiity  of  Dr.  Anderson  is  confound- 
ed with  Jesuitism.  It  is  a  fearful  going  against 
conscience  in  such  a  man  as  the  editor  of  the 
Churchman  to  accuse  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
whose  missionaries  have  been  the  admiration  of 
even  Prostcstants  themselves,  with  tolerating 
polygamy  in  her  Pagan  converts.  What  pen- 
ance will  be  severe  enough  for  him  who  has 
the  mendacious  hardihood  to  assert  that  "in 
America  they  declare  the  invalidity  of  mar- 
riage with  a  deceased  wife's  sister;  abroad, 
they  throw  no  impediment  in  the  way  of  hav- 
ing four  wivex  or  forty  at  a  time."  Would  Mr. 
Newman— I  put  it  to  the  honor  and  con- 
science of  Dr.  Seabury — go  over  to  a  church 
which  taught  such  a  system  of  morality  ? 

10.  But  the  most  peculiar  of  all  is  the  sapi- 
ent  article  on  "Thornbury  Abbey."  The 
reviewer  winds  himself  up  into  a  phrensy  on 
this  little  book;  and  well  he  may,  not  only 
because  he  can  not  refute  if,  but  tor  two  other 
reasons :  first,  because  it  is  the  production  of 
"  some  one  of  those  who  have  lelt  the  church 
of  England,"  and  secondly,  because  it  nulli- 
fies the  boasted  apostolic  succession  of  the 
ministry  of  that  church,  by  proving  the  inva- 
lidity of  Parker,  and,  consequently,  of  his 
secession.  By  way  of  diverting  the  mind 
fiom  the  arguments  alleged  in  the  book,  the 
critic  talks  of  "  love-making,"  and  drinking 
"  weak  tea,"  and  Dunigan's  "  green  covered 
volumes,"  and  "  monkery,"  and  "  litanies," 
and  "  Koman  craft,"  and  all  sorts  of  polite  and 
gentlemanly  things.  Alas !  the  blindness  of 
heart  to  which  pride  and  jealousy  devote  such 
victims  as  the  writer  of  this  article,  is  a  mel- 


ancholy "  dispensation  of  Providence  "  indeed. 
And  when  he  talks  of  "  holding  a  child  in  one 
hand,  and  sprinkling  water  upon  its  face"  in- 
stead of  pouring  water  that  might  flow,  and 
thus  really  wash  the  infant's  head,  he  only 
betrays  the  secret  why  the  Catholic  church 
re-baptizes  "hypothetically."  This  "sprin- 
kling" is  too  of^en  insufficient  for  the  nece^ 
sary  application  of  the  matter,  and  yet  the 
entire  matter  is  indispensable  to  the  proper 
administration  of  baptism.     On  the  subject  of 
Anglican  oniinations  can   the  critic  answer 
these  questions:  In  what  reconlscan  the  con- 
secration  of  Barlow  ^a  Zuinglian)  be  found? 
Did  not  Parker  use  every  means  to  obtain 
consecration  at  the  hands  of  Doctor  Creagb, 
archbishop  of  Armagh,  but  in  vain?    Did  he 
not,  next,  try  to  impose  upon  the  weakness  of 
the  bishop  of  Landatf,  who,  however,  was 
deterred  by  a  threat  of  excommunication  from 
Dr.  Bonner,  bishop  of  London  ?    Whereupon 
Scorey,  casting  off  his  religious   habit,  pre- 
sumed to  go  through  a  mock  consecration  of 
the  candidates,  by  causing  them   to  knep| 
around  him,  and  laying  the  Bible  on  each  of 
their  heads,  said:  "Take  thou  authority  to 
preach  the  word  of  God  sincerely,"  and  they 
rose  up  bishops  !     The  "  story  of  the  nag'j 
head "  was  believed  as  a  certain   truth,  and 
was  never  contradicted  until  the  year  1613, 
when  Mason  published   their  new  Register. 
Stow  privately  testified  to  the  fact,  though  not 
a  woni  about  this  consecration  does  he  mention 
in  his  chronicles ;  while  he  lecords  that  of 
Cardinal  Pole,  the  immediate  predecessor  of 
Parker.      I   recommend  to   the   Churcbmao 
those  Hudibrastic  lines  of  Ward: 

"  In  fine,  their  naij's  h^ad  consecration 
Bocaiun  the  l.iii:!)iti*r  nf  Uiu  nniinn, 
Ami  in  thi»  day  they  nrn  a>hnnu'(l 
To  hear  ihcir  Cheapsiile  frolic  named : 
For  a.1  men  looked  ii|Kin  thofcc  qiiackfi. 
That  prophecy  in  alnunacks 
So  they  M'erc  (xiiiited  at  by  ull 
For  piopheL«  false  an  Dalaal  those  of  Baal: 
The  wolf  can  not  so  irimly  put  on 
Tiie  (thcep-skin  as  to  pass  for  mutton ! 

Canto  ir,  f.  IBS. 

Let  the  reader  now  judge  for  himself  of  the 
respectability  and  character  of  the  Church- 
man ;  from  the  columns  of  only  one  number 
I  have  culled  these  beauties  and  consistencies. 
In  order  to  keep  this  magniloquent  "organ 
of  the  diocess,"  in  its  befitting  position,  before 
the  public  view,  I  will  occasionally  analyze  its 
contents,  after  the  manner  of  thia  commani- 
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cation.  And  from  the  "oreran"  the  reailer 
may,  without  much  elTort,  form  a  tolerably 
correct  idea  of  him  who  presides  over  its  edi- 
torial department,  nay,  even  of  the  character  of 
the  church,  to  whose  interests  it  purposes  to  be 
devoted.  Presbyter  Americanus. 

(Cuiiimunicatcil.) 

New  York  Churchman-  and  the  Su- 
PBEMAcr  OK  THE  PoPE. — Lit'ut.  Scammon, 
whose  conversion  to  Catholicity  was  men- 
tioned in  our  last  number,  having  retracted,  in 
the  columns  of  the  New  York  Churchman^  his 
previous  essays  a^^ainst  the  papal  supremacy, 
the  editor  of  that  pajier  has  thought  proper  to 
accompany  the  retractation  with  a  severe  and 
anmerited  censure  of  the  writer,  for  which  it 
is  difficult  to  account.  We  can  not  see  on  • 
what  grounds  a  Protestant  can,  consistently 
with  reason,  equity,  and  his  own  principle  of 
private  examination,  inveigh  against  him  who 
has  made  use  of  his  best  judgment  in  his  search 
after  truth,  and  has  conscientiously  embraced 
it  when  known.  It  in  but  just,  however,  to 
make  some  allowance  for  the  ill-humor  of  the 
Churchman,  It  can  not  be  very  tlattering  to 
him,  devoted  Protestant  as  he  is,  to  see  the 
Anglican  church  in  its  tottering  condition,  and 
the  ranks  of  its  members  daily  thinned  by  the 
secession,  not  only  of  such  persons  as  New- 
man, Hoyt,  etc.,  but  also  of  many  other  dis- 
tinguished men  *'  whose  names  have  not  been 
publicly  connected  with  the  aifairs  of  the 
church." 

But  the  strictures  of  the  Churchman  call  for 
a  rigid  criticism.  JVot  to  speak  of  the  vague 
and  unjust  charg.-'s  of  usurpation  or  encroach- 
ments on  the  part  of  the  holy  see,  charges 
which  he  can  support  only  by  fallacious  argu-  j 
ment ;  not  to  mention  the  odious  and  false  light 
in  which  he  exhibits  the  conduct  of  the  two 
sainteil  popes,  Zo/imus  and  Celestine,  in  the 
affair  of  the  priest  Apiarius,  or  the  undue  confi- 
dence which  he  reposes  in  the  French  histo- 
rian Fleury.  who  is  assuredly  an  unsafe  guide 
(from  the  treachery  of  his  Jansenist  rollabora- 
tcirs)  in  what  regard-ii  the  extent  and  exercise 
of  the  pope*s  jurisdiction,  if  not  its  essence; 
apart  from  these  questions,  the  Churchman  has 
fallen  into  several  inaccuracies  in  stating  the 
fact  on  which  he  mainly  relies,  viz.,  the  pre- 
tended denial  and  protest  of  the  African  bish- 
ops, in  the  fifth  century,  against  the  right  of 
appeals  to  the  see  of  Rome.    1.  It  is  difficult 


to  conceive  how  this  particular  point,  even  ad- 
mitting the  Churchman's  account,  can  furnish 
any  argument  against  the  general  supremacy 
of  the  Roman  .see,  particularly  w  hen  we  con- 
sider that  the  African  bishops  referred  to  were 
the  same  who,  a  few  years  before  the  case  of 
Pclagius  and  Celestiiis,  had  repeatedly  appealed 
to  the  superior  authority  of  the  pope,  as  de- 
rived from  the  authority  of  the  sacred  Scriptures, 
( See  Labbe*s  Cone.  Gener.,  vol.  ii,  col.  15()5-G.) 
2.  Kven  were  it  granted  that  some  African 
prelates  contested  for  a  time  (A.  D.  419,  426,) 
the  right  of  appeals  to  Rome,  of  what  weight 
is  their  authority  compared  with  that  of  the 
three  hundred  bishops  of  the  council  of  Sar- 
dica  in  the  year  347,  and  the  six  hundred  of 
the  council  of  Chalcedon  in  431,  by  whom  this 
same  right  was  unhesitatingly  acknowledged 
and  proclaimed?  3.  Rut  it  is  not  true,  after 
all,  that  the  former  denied  in  reality  the  right 
of  appeal  to  the  pope ;  they  merely  manifested 
some  reluctance  at  its  exercise  in  certain  cases, 
from  the  fact  of  their  not  finding  among  the  can- 
ons ofthe  council  ofNice,  nor  procuring,  in  due 
time,  the  decision  of  the  council  of  Sardica, 
which  the  Latins  of  the  west  quoted  under  a 
different  title.  Rut  in  no  case  did  they  contest 
the  general  right  of  the  pope  in  matten 
of  appeal ;  they  merely  requested  him  not 
to  consider  these  cases  too  easily,  and  to 
lay  them  under  greater  restrictions.  «« We 
earnestly  beseech  you,'*  says  tlteir  letter  to 
Pope  Celestine,  ««that  you  would  not  too 
easily  {faciiius)  receive  those  who  go  to  3'ou 
from  our  province,  and  admit  to  your  commun- 
ion those  whom  we  have  excommunicated. 
Your  holiness  will  perceive  that  such  is  the 
definition  of  the  council  of  Nice.  For,  al- 
though that  council  seems  to  adopt  this  pre- 
caution only  for  inferior  clergymen  or  laymei., 
how  much  more  did  it  intend  the  same  rule  to 
be  observed  in  regard  to  bishops  also,  lest  they 
who  have  been  excommunicated  in  their  pro- 
vince, be  too  hastily,  too  quickly  or  un- 
deservedly readmitted  to  communion  by  your 
holiness — ur.  a  tuti  sanctitatc  vel  fcstinatb  vel 
prtepropcre^  vel  indcbite^  videantur  communione 
restitui .'"  Does  not  tiiis  language  suppose  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  right  of  appeals,  at 
the  same  time  that  regulations  are  respectfully 
proposed  for  its  application  and  exercise? 
The  editor  of  the  Churchman  would  have  only 
acted  the  part  of  justice  as  well  as  of  prudence, 
if  he  had  made  himself  better  acquainted  with 
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the  various  circumstances  of  the  alle^d  fact, 
before  he  ventured  to  utter  so  positive  a  judg- 
ment, or  any  judgment  at  all,  upon  the  fact 
itself. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  still  bolder 
and  stranger  assertions  with  which  he  closes 
his  remarks,  that  the  early  fathers  bear  no 
testimony  in  favor  of  "  any  doctrine  or  usage 
distinctive  of  modern  Rome?"  What  then, 
we  ask,  was  the  motive  which  led  a  Duperron, 
an  Obrecht,  a  Hurler,  a  Newman,  and  a  host 
of  other  distinguished  men  in  the  ranks  of 
Protestantism,  to  embrace  Catholicity?  Doubt- 
less they  came  amongst  us  because  they  found 
all  the  doctrines  and  essential  practices  of 
modern  Home  avowed  by  the  early  fathers : 
and  io!  according  to  the  N.  Y.  Churchman, 
the  writings  of  the  early  fathers  contain  no 
such  thing!  Must  he  be  informed  that  not 
only  our  great  theologians  (such  as  Bellarmine, 
Suarez,  Bossuet,  etc.)»  but  even  the  smaller 
controversial  works  in  use  amongst  us,  (as 
Trevern's  .Amicable  Discussion,  Milner's  End 
of  Controversy,  Challoner's  Catholic  Christian 
Instructed,  etc.)  are  full  of  incontrovertible 
passages  or  references,  drawn  from  ancient 
tradition, "  in  favor  of  the  doctrines  and  usages 
of  modern  Koine  ?'*  How  can  the  Churchman 
say  that  <*  no  such  testimony  exists  ?"  Is  this 
a  fair  way  of  assailing  the  Catholic  church 
and  those  who  seek  refuge  in  its  bosom,  or  of 
endeavoring  to  prevent  others  from  embracing 
her  communion?  Let  the  reader  judge,  (to 
use  an  expression  of  the  Churchman,)  which 
of  the  two  is  the  more  to  he  pitied,  the  respect- 
able convert  who  has  been  attacked,  or  the 
Churchman  himself,  who  has  had  recourse  to 
such  desperate  means  to  defend  a  desperate 
cause  ?  P. 

Oregon  Territohy.— xVew  Bishoprics. — 
The  Melanges  Religieux,  of  Montreal,  informs 
us  that  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Blanchet,  vicar-apos- 
tolic of  Oregon,  on  his  recent  visit  to  the  holy 
see.  requested :  1st,  that  the  whole  territory, 
from  the  42d  to  the  54th  degree  of  latitude, 
should  be  divided  into  eight  diocesses,  Oregon 
city,  Nesqualy,  Vancouver's  Island,  and  Princess 
Charlotte  on  the  coast,  and  Walla  Walla,  Fort 
Hall,  Cblville,  and  New  Caledonia  in  the  inte- 
rior; 2d,  that  only  two  new  bishops  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  present,  one  for  Walla  Walla, 
having  also  under  his  jurisdictiou  the  districts 
of  Fort  Hall  and  Colville ;  the  other  for  Van- 
couver's Island,  having  likewise  under  bia 


charge  Princess  Chariotte  and  New  Caledonia; 
3d,  that  the  bishop  of  Oregon  city  have  ths 
administration  of  Nesqualy;  4,  that  the  eight 
contemplated  diocesses  above  mentioned  font 
an  ecclesiastical  province,  with  Oregon  city 
for  its  metropolitan  see.  The  Melanges  fur- 
ther states  that  the  holy  see  acceded  to  the 
wishes  of  Dr.  Blanchet,  and  bas  appointfd 
Rev.  Modest  Dcmers,one  of  the  first  mission- 
aries in  Oregon,  bishop  of  Vancouver^ 
Island.  The  Rt.  Rev.  Magloire  A.  Blanchet, 
of  Montreal,  has  been  appointed  to  the  see  of 
Walla  Walla,  and  having  already  received  hii 
bulls,  dated  28th  of  July,  he  will  shortly  be 
consecrated  by  Dr.  Bourget,  bishop  of  Mon- 
treal. 

Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  leaned 
that  his  consecration  took  place  on  Sunday, 
the  27th  September. 

The  following  was  received  too  late  for  in- 
sertion in  the  proper  place. 

Confirmation. — On  Sunday,  the  18th  of  Sep- 
tember, the  sacrament  of  confirmation  wtf 
administered  in  St.  Peter's  church,  Baltimore, 
by  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop,  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty  persons,  several  of  whom  were 
converts. 

To  Readers  and  Correspowdents.— 
The  article  which  commences  this  number  of 
the  Magazine,  though  rather  long,  will  amply 
repay  the  reader.  The  writer  has  canvassed 
with  equal  learning  and  wit  the  numerous  and 
gross  errors  of  the  authors  whom  he  reviewi, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that,  had  he  heard  of  the 
new  edition  of  Mr.  Mayer's  Mexico,  which  is 
now  in  progress  of  publication,  he  would  have 
alluded  to  this  gentleman's  performance  in  t 
different  tone  from  that  which  characterizes 
his  introductory  remarks.  Our  readers  will 
remember  that, shortly  after  Mr.  Mayer's  pro- 
duction first  appeared,  nearly  three  years  ago, 
it  was  critically  noticed  in  this  periodical,  and 
many  of  its  inaccuracies  were  exposed  by  u 
able  pen.  It  would  scarcely  be  imagined  that, 
alter  such  an  exposure,  the  volume  would  bt 
issued  again,  with  the  same  objectionable 
passages,  at  least  those  which  were  so  dis- 
tinctly exhibited  as  at  fault  with  history  and 
with  the  actual  condition  of  the  countiy  to 
which  it  refers.  Had  the  volume  been  aban- 
doned to  some  of  those  pettifogging  publish- 
ers, who  have  little  or  no  concern  for  the 
truthful  character  of  a  book,  provided  it  scUs 
well,  we  sbouki  not  be  surprised  to  find  in  the 
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new  edition  the  same  erron  that  disfigured  the 
original  work.  But  the  public  will  be  some- 
what amazed  upon  being  informed  that, 
although  the  work  appears  again  under  the 
eye  of  the  Author,  and  professes  to  be  "  revised 
and  corrected/'  it  is  a  mere  reimpreasion  of 
the  matter  contained  in  the  first  edition,  with 
an  account  of  the  events  that  have  transpired 
daring  the  last  three  years.  But  ail  the  er- 
rors of  the  first  edition  have  been  retained. 
Mr.  Mayer  does  not  hesitate  to  say  in  his  pre- 
face: **I  mnst  frankly  declare  that  I  have 
found  no  cause  to  alter  the  statement  of  a 
single  fact  or  opinion."  Does  he  then  believe 
that  there  is  no  came  for  altering  the  state- 
ments of  a  book,  when  these  statements  are 
palpably  erroneous?  To  mention  only  one 
historical  blunder,  that  appeared  in  the  first 
edition,  does  he  think,  as  a  good  antiquarian, 
that  he  should  still  impose  upon  the  ignorance 
of  his  readers,  by  telling  them,  p.  152,  that  the 
wooden  ratlks  used  in  Mexico  durini^  the 
boly  week,  were  of  Indian  origin?  Was  he 
not  set  right  on  this  subject  by  his  reviewer  ? 
Was  he  not  informed  that  the  wooden  instru- 
ment alluded  to,  has  been  used  in  the  Christian 
church,  as  a  substitute  for  bells,  from  the  re- 
motest period?  Was  not  this  a  reasonable 
eauu  for  at  least  a  further  investigation  of  the 
■ubject  on  his  part,  which  would  have  led  to 
more  accurate  opinions,  and  furnished  again 
juat  cause  for  an  alteration  of  his  original 
iUitemeni  ? 

But  Mr.  Mayer,  it  would  appear,  has  no  am- 
bition to  rise  above  the  level  of  ordinary  tour- 
ists, and  hence  the  new  edition  of  his  work 
has  undergone  such  a  revision  and  correclion 
as  to  contain  a  greater  number  of  inaccuracies 
than  it  did  before.  He  tells  us,  in  his  preface, 
that  he  never  saw  "  a  Bible  in  a  Mexican 
house,"  and  that,  if  Mexico  in  speculation 
looks  forward,  *'  in  the  superstitions  of  religion 
it  cleaves  to  the  past." 

"During  my  residence  there  and  my  travels 
throuff;hout  the  Republic,  I  had  often  to  recog-    . 
nize  fine  talents,  {;ood  personal  qualities,  and    ! 
▼ast  natural  resunrces,  out  all,  generally  neg- 
lected or  denied  the  opportunity  of  advance- 
ment.    I  never  saw  a  modem  plough  on  a 
Mexican  farm,  a  rake   in  a  husbandman's 
hand,  a  wheelbarrow  in  a  laborer*8  grasp,  a 
cart  bearing  the  ordinary  burthens  of  trade,  or   j 
a  Bible  in  a  .Mexican  hou^e !    That  strange 
race  of  antique  men  in   which  Celti-Gnllic, 
Celt-Iberian,  Carthagenian,  Roman,  Vandalic, 
Visigothic  and  Moorish  blood  had  mingled, 
was,  again,  crossed  in  Mexico  by  the  Indian, 


and  even  dashed,  in  some  instances,  with  the 
African.  It  is  a  mosaic  blood  and  furnishes  a 
curious  matter  for  the  study  of  physiologists. 
It  is  a  race  striving  for  new  things,  yet  rcgret- 
tinfij  to  (juit  its  ^rasp  on  the  old.  In  specula- 
tion it  looks  forward  ;  yet,  in  the  supersti- 
tions of  rrlii^ion  and  in  the  crude  primitive- 
ness  of  art  and  trade,  it  cleaves  to  the  past. 
Mexico  is  a  c;r.'ifl  rather  of  the  wild  Arab  on 
the  base  Intiian,  than  of  the  Spanish  Don  on 
the  noble  Aztec.  From  the  bondage  of  super-, 
stitious  custom  Mexico  requires  disenthral- 
ment.  But,  to  effect  this  delivery  she  must 
have  PEACE  imposed  on  her  by  a  iirru  hand." 

Truly  our  author  alms  at  a  great  show  of  piety. 
Whocould  have  supposed,  had  he  not  mentioned 
it,  that  in  the  Mexican  families  to  which  he  was 
admitted,  his  thoughts  were  fixed  on  the  Bible  ? 
And  who  doubts  that  the  Bible  would  have 
been  produced  on  the  spot  for  his  e<lification 
if  he  had  expressed  a  wish  to  see  it  ?  Bwt 
Mr.  Mayer  should  have  known  that  the  Mexi- 
cans, while  they  entertain  the  profoundest  re- 
gard for  the  holy  Scriptures,  have,  at  least,  the 
advantage  over  some  other  people  in  the  world 
of  being  free  from  Biblical  fanaticism.  For 
want  of  space  to  enlarge  u])on  the  additional 
errors  of  Mr.  Mayei's  work,  we  must  close  our 
remarks  by  assuring  him  that  he  would  have 
evinced  some  intelligence  and  observation, 
had  he  specified  the  "  superstitions  of  reli- 
gion" which  are  practised  in  Mexico,  and 
shown  their  opposition  to  the  authorised  ob- 
servances of  Christianity;  but  to  have  re- 
peated, as  he  has  done,  the  vulgar  twaddle  ot 
prejudiced  and  uninformed  travellers,  is  a 
manifest  proof  that  bigotry  and  ignorance  have 
been  su  Iff  red  to  guide  his  pen. 

The  following  articles  have  been  received  : 
1 ,  .InnaU  of  BaUimore ;  2,  jlmerican  Patents 
and  Inventions ;  3,  Memoirs  of  a  Babylonish 
Princess  ;  4,  Protestant  Jlgcs  of  English  Lite- 
rature ;  5,  Sacramental  Confession  ;  6,  Seines 
on  the  river  Platte  (poetry) ;  7,  Trcuga  Dei, 
or  The  Truce  of  God  (a  tale). 

We  have  other  papers  on  our  table,  the 
publication  of  which  has  been  uiiavoidably 
deferred.  Our  friends  will  please  to  excuse 
the  delay,  and  be  assured  that  their  favors  will 
receive  due  attention. 

Our  next  number  will  be  embellished  with 
a  fine  engraving  of  the  new  pope,  his  holiness 
Pius  IX. 

We  shall  always  be  pleased  to  hear  from 
Presbyter  ^mericanw,  but  we  will  respectfully 
suggest  that  the  conductors  of  the  Magazine 
wish  to  exclude  from  it,  as  much  as  possible. 
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that  acerbity  of  tone  which  so  easily  infuses 
itself  into  controversial  writing,  which  seldom 
fails  to  irritate,  instead  of  winning  our  oppo- 
nents, and  the  general  eflfects  of  which  is  more 
injurioui  than  beneficial. 

Our  readers  will  perceive  that  we  have 
furnished  this  month  more  than  the  usual 
amount  of  matter,  by  the  addition  of  four 
extra  pages ;  but  even  with  this  arrangement 
other  items  of  interest  have  been  crowded  out. 


OBITUARY. 

On  the  9th  September,  at  the  convent  of 
the  Visitation,  Georgetown,  D.  C,  Sister 
Theresa  (Lauler),  age  80  years. 

This  estimable  lady  was  one  of  the  foun- 
dresses of  the  Visitation  order  at  Georgetown, 
having  with  two  others  received  the  rule  from 
Bishop  Neale  in ,  and  she  had  the  conso- 
lation, during  her  life,  to  witness  the  spread 
of  this  excellent  institute  in  various  parts  of 
the  United  States. 

At  St.  Joseph's  (the  Mother  House  of  the 
Sisteni  of  Chanty)  near  Emmitsburg,  Md.  on 
the  21st  July,  aged  33  years.  Sister  Luciela, 
for  many  years  an  edifying  member  of  that 
community,  and  in  which  her  many  virtues 
will  be  long  remembered.— Jos/on  Pilot. 

It  is  our  painful  duty  to  be  thus  soon  again 
called  upon  to  record  the  death  of  another 
clergyman  of  this  diocess.  The  Rev.  Joseph 
Rogers,  who  has  for  years  been  somewhat  in- 
firm, departed  this  life  at  St.  Joseph's  college, 
Bardstown,  on  the  evening  of  the  8th  inst., 
in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age.  The  deceased 
had  gone  to  Bardstown  to  attend  the  retreat  of 
the  cleriry,  which  opened  on  the  27th  of 
August,  but  was  taken  sick  soon  after  his 
arrival,  and  continued  to  grow  worse  and 
worse  till  it  became  evident  that  his  last  hour  ' 
was  at  hand.  He  was  a  native  of  Kentucky, 
and  had  been  laboring  many  years  in  the  mis- 
sions of  this  state.  As  we  have  not  received 
any  account  from  Bardstown,  except  the  news 
of  his  death,  and  that  the  clergy  assembled  on 
the  9th  to  celebrate  a  mass  of  requiem,  for  the 


repose  of  his  soul,  and  to  perform  the  melan- 
choly office  of  consigning  his  remains  to  the 
tomb  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Thomas,  we  con- 
clude our  brief  notice  by  recommending  him 
to  the  pious  prayers  of  the  faithful.  To  most 
of  them  his  virtues  and  lal>ors  are  well  known. 

C.  Mv. 

On  the  18th  September,  Rev.  Vincent  Ba- 
quelin,  of  the  diocess  of  Vincennes,  aged  tbiity- 
five  years. 

We  learn  this  afflicting  news  from  a  letter 
from  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  of  Vincennes,  who 
says :  **  He  was  a  regular,  zealous,  and  pioa 
priest,  whose  deportment  had  ever  been  most 
edifying.  Only  six  days  ago  I  had  left  bin 
full  of  health,  and  quite  rejoiced  at  the  pros- 
pect of  seeing  soon  accomplished  the  desire  of 
his  heart,  as  measures  were  in  progress  ibr 
commencing  the  erection  of  a  large  and  beau- 
tiful church  at  Indianopolis.  The  congrega- 
tions which  he  served  are  filled  with  Borrow 
by  his  death.  The  priests  of  the  diocess,  wbo 
were  all  his  friends,  lament  him  with  teait,u 
does  his  bishop.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Baquelin 
was  a  native  of  the  diocess  of  Clermont,  ia 
France,  and  was  educated  in  the  aeminaiy  of 
that  diocess,  where  he  acquired  much  distinc- 
tion by  his  proficiency  in  the  various  branchei 
of  ecclesiastical  learning.  He  came  to  Abmi^ 
ica  wtth  the  late  venerable  Bishop  Brut^,  and 
was  ordained  priest  at  Baltimore.  He  bn 
been  nearly  ten  years  laboring  in  the  missioH 
of  Indiana,  and  when  thus  summoned  to  gift 
an  account  of  his  stewardship,  and  receive  the 
reward  of  his  sacrifices  and  hibors,  he  was 
only  in  the  thiriy-fifth  year  of  his  age.**  Tho 
faithful,  in  their  charity  and  piety,  are  requested 
to  remember  him  in  their  prayers. — Ibid. 

On  the  10th  August,  at  the  Ursuline  Con- 
vent, near  N.  Orleans,  Sister  Felicitai 
(Reyncs),aged30  years.  The  deceased  bid 
been  a  pious  and  exemplary  member  of  the 
community  two  years,  and  had  her  health 
been  equal  to  her  excellent  qualities  of  mind 
and  heart,  she  would  have  rendered  important 
services  to  the  institution  in  which  she  lived. 
Prop.  Calk. 
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Da9  Groitse  Leben  nnd  Leiden  Jem  Christi,  von 
Pater  Martin   Cochem,     Baltimore :    John 
Murphy.    Pittsburg:   Geo.   Quigley.    4to. 
pp.  800. 

The  many  editions  through  which  this  work 
bu  passed  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
iflbrd  abundant  evidence  of  the  high  estimate 
which  is  set  upon  it  by  the  religious  portion 
of  Catholic  Germany.  The  vast  amount  of 
information  which  it  embodies,  embracing  all 
the  principal  events  from  the  creation  of  the 
world  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  with  a 
fhll  and  edifying  account  of  tlie  life  and  suf- 
ftrings  of  our  divine  Saviour,  his  holy  Mother, 
and  many  of  the  most  distinguished  personages 
nentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  with  in- 
ttresting  narrations  regarding  the  destruction 
of  the  holy  city  and  Palestine,  renders  it  an 
excellent  compend  of  ancient  ecclesiastical 
hiitory,  and  an  admirable  introduction  to  the 
ntding  and  understanding  of  the  holy  Scrip- 
torai,  particularly  the  New  Testament,  as 
wall  as  to  the  study  of  the  events  connected 
with  the  origin  and  early  propagation  of  the 
Christian  religion.  The  style  of  the  author  is 
pliin,  but  derives  the  power  of  pleasing  from 
the  importance  of  the  subjects  which  he  treats, 
m  well  as  from  the  simplicity  and  naturalness 
with  which  he  developes  them.  Although  in 
some  instances  he  has  evinced  less  discent- 
ment  than  piety  in  the  statement  of  facts,  his 
work  may  be  recommended  to  the  German 
Gattiolics  of  the  United  States,  as  a  treasure 
of  aacred  knowledge,  which  they  may  resort 
to  at  all  times  with  profit,  either  to  become 
aeqiiainted  with  the  history  of  the  primitive 
church,  or  to  animate  their  piety  by  the  con- 
templation of  the  impressive  scenes  which  it 
exhibits.  The  work  before  us  is  printed  in 
large  and  beautiful  type,  and  ornamented 
with  several  fine  eng^vings  and  illuminated 
titles.  It  contains  also  a  family  record,  which 
will  be  found  a  great  convenience  to  Christian 
parents.  All  these  considerations  must  render 
Father  Cochcm's  Life  of  Christ  a  work  of  the 
highest  interest,  particularly  at  the  present 


time,  when  the  continually  increasing  numbers 
that  are  flocking  to  our  shores  from  Germany, 
must  necessarily  create  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  the  demand  for  books  of  this  descrip- 
tion, which  furnish  so  effectual  a  means  of 
nourishing  and  sustaining  that  religious  feel- 
ing which  seldom  fails  to  accompany  the  Ger- 
man emigrant,  from  his  fatlierland  to  the  forests 
of  the  western  continent. 

TTie  Fourfold  difficulty  of  jinglicanism,  or  The 
Church  of  England  tested  by  the  Nicene  creeds 
in  a  series  of  letters.    By  J.  Spencer  North- 
cote,  M,  A.,  late  of  Oxford.    Phila.    Henry 
McGrath.  Bait. ;  J.  Murphy.  18mo.  pp.  213. 
We  looked  through  this  work  with  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure,  and  we  cannot  but  think  that, 
of  all  the  hooks  recently  issued  in  connection 
with  the  controversy  between  the  true  church 
and  the  church  of  £ngland,  it  is  decidedly  the 
best  adapted  to  the  state  of  the  times,  and  the 
most  cogent  in  its  arguments.    With  the  ex- 
ception perhaps  of  some  inaccuracies  of  ex- 
pression, the  author  has  been  mora  successful 
than  any  of  bis  predecessors  in  controversial 
literature,  in  laying  bare  the  vain  pretensions  of 
Anglicanism,  especially  as  disguised  under  the 
orthodox  phraseology  illegitimately  assumed 
by  the  party  usually  called  Puseyite  or  Tract- 
arian.    As  we  shall  probably  return  to  the 
notice  of  this  volume,  we  shall  merely  add 
that  it  ought  to  be  in  every  library,  and  dis- 
seminated particularly  among  oar  brethren  of 
the  Church  of  England. 

The  Chapel  of  the  Forest  and  Christmas  Eve, 

Udesfor  Young  Persons  :from  the  German  of 

Canon  Schmid,    Baltimore :  John  Muiphy. 

Pittsburg:  George  Quigley. 

We  can  safely  commend  these  touching 

little  stories  to  all  parents  who  would  wish  to 

instil  into  their  offspring  such  sentiments  as 

would  make  them  good  and  valuable  citizens. 

Nothing  can  excel  the  simplicity  and  feeling 

with  which  these  tales  are  written,  or  be  better 

adapted  to  the  understanding  of  the  young  for 

whom  they  are  designed.    The  work  is  pub- 
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lished  in  very  neat  style,  and  will  make  a  band- 
some  and  useful  present  for  children. 
Address  on  the  *^*  American  Government  and  iU 
Prospects.^*  By  John  J.  Quin,  a  member  of 
the  Philopedian  society  of  St.  Xavier's  col- 
lege, Cincinnati,   Ohio:    delivered  before 
the  society,  July  1th,  lS-16. 
Ad'ircss  delivered  before  the  Readinc;  Room  and 
CalociiZ'iihian  SocietirsofSf.  Mary's  college , 
Baltimure^  at  the  anntial  commencement,  July 
\Uh,  \^4iy:    By  James  T.  (iiover,  Esq. 
Address  i/ilii'ercd  before  the  Philudemic  Society 
at  thfi.  ci}nimtnct;mcrit  of  Georgetown  collect, 
July  2S/A,  LS40.    By  M.  F.  Mauiy,  lieuten- 
ant U.  S.  Navy. 

We  cheerfully  acknowleds^e  the  receipt  of 
the  above  named  addresses,  all  of  which  we 
have  ri?id  with  pleasure  and  profit.  Mr. 
Quin*s  essay  manifests  an  extensive  acquaint- 
ance with  the  philosophy  of  government,  and 
.  a  just  estimate  of  the  importance  of  checks 
and  balances  to  the  well-bfin;^  of  republics. 
It  is  a  well  di<:;c:^tod  and  creditable  discourse. 
Mr.  Glover's  oration  attacks  with  great  force 
the  "  projjrossists  *'  of  our  day,  their  airy  theo- 
ries, and  metaphysical  quirks.  IIow  much 
more  of  sound  setisc  is  there  not  in  his  views 
of  pro^^ress  than  those  which  have  infatuated 
the  minds  of  the  philosophers  of  the  nineteenth 
century  ?  Proppreas,  in  his  view,  •'  consists, 
not  in  a  new  creation,  but  a  development ;  of 
itself,  human  nature  is  not  susceptible  of  per- 
fectibility; its  powers  admit  of  expansion; 
though  some  of  its  properties  underi^o  a  pro- 
gressive change  from  age  to  age,  yet  <lis{;uise  it 
as  you  may,  it  is  and  must  ever  be  fundamen- 
tally the  same.  The  imperfect  can  never  perfect 
itself;  it  can  never  be  more  than  it  is,  except 
by  means  of  something  out  of,  and  above  itself.*' 
Lieut.  Maury's  address  before  the  Philo- 
demic  society  of  Georgetown  college  is  just 
what  we  might  expect  from  an  accomplished 
sailor,  short  and  sweet.  Its  object  is  to  direct 
the  young  mind  to  the  importance  of  studying 
nature  and  her  works,  and  to  point  out  the  im- 
mense advantage  with  which  it  can  start  in 
these  investigations :  «*  The  youth  here,"  says 
•the  orator,  "  have  had,  not  only  all  the  advan- 
tages of  education  which  we  had  in  our  day, 
but  they  have  had  the  benefits  also  of  all  the 
new  lights,  the  discoveries  and  improvements 
that  have  since  been  made.    They  are  the 


grey-beanis,  we  the  striplings."  The  dis- 
course of  Lieut.  Maury  is  full  of  interest  and 
instruction,  and  well  calculated  to  inspire 
youthful  minds  with  a  just  sense  of  the  im- 
portance of  directing  their  attention  to  tlie 
study  of  natural  philosophy. 
Pauline  Seirard :  a  Tale  of  Real  Life.  By  J. 
I  D.  Bryant.  Baltimore :  J.  Murphy.  Pitti- 
■        burg:  George  Quigley. 

An  arrangement  having  been  made  with  the 
author  and  former  publisher  of  this  work,  by 
which  the  copy-right  pa^jses  into  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Murphy,  he  requests  us  to  ask  for  it  that 
patronage  to  which  its  merits  so  eminently  eati- 
tle  it.  If  not  the  brightest  gem  in  the  Catholic 
literature  of  this  country,  the  story  of  Pauline 
Seward  is  certainly  unsurpassed  by  any  effort 
of  the  kind  heretofore  made  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  The  reader  will  find  the  work  full  of 
attraction  and  interest,  abounding  with  thrilling 
incidents,  affecting  details  and  delicate  shading. 
As  a  work  of  fiction,  it  is  unexceptionable;  its 
Catholic  characters,  presenting  beautiful  mod- 
els for  imitation,  and  brilliant  beacon  lights  to 
warn  us  from  error.  In  its  elucidations  of  di- 
vine tnith,  it  is  clear,  forcible,  and  impressive. 
There  is,  in  fact,  a  happy  blending  of  usefiil 
instruction  and  romantic  incident,  highly  cred- 
itable to  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  the  author. 
The  work  has  invariably  rcceit-ed  the  roost  on- 
qualified  praise  from  those  who  have  read  it 
and  it  is  risking  nothing  to  say  that  the  author 
has  but  to  proceed  to  attain  the  highest  emi- 
nencc  in  that  class  of  literary  works  of  which 
this  forms  his  first,  and,  in  point  of  excellenci^ 
one  of  tbe  most  interesting  which  has  everyit 
been  presented  to  the  patronage  of  the  CatlMh 
lies  of  this  country. 
The  Golden  Book,  or  Humility  in  Pradki. 

Translated  from,   the    French^    ^.     Fiilt 

American   from    the  last   Dublin  editioi. 

Baltimore:  John  Murphy;  Pittsburg : Gee. 

Quigley.    32mo.  pp.  64. 

The  pious  Catholic,  who  aims  at  a  continml 
progress  in  the  way  of  Christian  perfectioiit 
will  cordially  welcome  the  appearance  of  tUi 
little  volume.  Though  of  small  compass,  it 
embnices  the  practice  of  all  virtues.  The 
elegance  which  characterizes  its  typographi- 
cal execution  makes  it  a  beautiful  gem,  aid 
can  not  fail  to  lecare  it  an  extensive  patn»- 
age. 
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j9hntia2  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Patents.  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Patents  for  the  year  1845.  House  of 
Represeniaiives,  29th  Congress,  first 
Session.  Document  No.  140.  Febru- 
ary 24lh,  1846.  Read  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Patents. 

HE  great  progress  of  this 
nation  is  evidenced,  not 
alone  in  the  traces  of  phy- 
sical advancement  which 
I  arrest  the  eye  on  every 
1  side,  but  in  a  restless  ac- 
tivity of  mind  and  inven- 
tire  genius  which  know  not  repose,  and 
are  unexampled  in  the  history  of  our  race, 
for  results  already  achieved,  and  new  ac- 
quisitions promised  in  every  department 
of  science  and  art.  "The  universal 
Yankee  nation  "  is  no  misnomer.  That 
expressive  phrase  may  well  be  applied  to 
other  parts  of  the  country  than  "down- 
east."  Our  people  are  characterized  by 
QniTersality  of  application  as  of  invention. 
They  are  ready  for  every  thing  and  all 
things  upon  any  and  every  occasion. 
Success  seems  certain,  as  temporary  de- 
feat but  quickens  the  spirit  of  novelty  and 
improvement.  Apart  from  the  moral  at- 
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tributes  of  the  nation,  and  the  effects  of 
this  great  physical  development  upon  her 
intellectual  greatness,  we  certainly  have 
reason  to  rejoice  in  her  temporal  prosper- 
ity, and  it  is  a  patriotic  duty  to  consider 
the  means  through  which  it  is  continually 
promoted  and  advanced.  We  turn  aside 
for  a  time  from  our  usual  routine  of  eccle- 
siasiical  detail,  to  review  some  few  of  the 
many  interesting  and  important  topics 
embraced  in  the  able  and  voluminous  re- 
port, with  the  title  of  which  we  have 
prefaced  these  remarks.  Those  topics 
can  not  but  prove  a  source  of  interest  as 
well  as  instruction. 

The  document  embraces,  in  1184  large 
octavo  pages  of  closely  compacted  matter, 
a  great  variety  of  reports,  correspondence, 
statements,  estimates,  and  selected  infor- 
mation, upon  almost  every  question 
connected  with  science,  art,  agriculture, 
manufactures,  and  productive  industry  of 
all  descriptions,  principally  as  relating  to 
the  United  States  and  her  territories.  The 
information  conveyed  is  more  practical 
than  theoretic,  as  the  report  was  intended 
rather  as  a  compilation  of  facts  than 
as  a  scientific  treatise.  It  is^  perhaps, 
on  that  account  not  less  deserving  of  oar 
attention. 
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The  principal  and  opening  paper  is  the 
report  or  summary  by  the  head  commis- 
sioner of  patents  of  our  gorernmcnt,  of  the 
general  state  of  the  department  under  his 
charge.  It  is  accompanied  by  returns, 
embracing  more  special  details  from  his 
subordinate  officers,  and  by  a  large  col- 
lection of  valuable  miscellaneous  informa- 
tion, digested  in  appendices,  arranged  in 
methodical  order  for  ready  reference.  We 
shall  make  use  freely  of  the  statements, 
and,  in  part,  the  language  of  the  report. 

The  head  commissioner's  return  pre- 
sents a  statement  of  the  present  position 
of  patented  invention  throughout  the 
union,  of  the  facilities  afforded  by  the 
gpneral  government  to  the  invenier,  of  re- 
sults already  achieved,  and  contemplated 
improvements.  In  the  course  of  it, several 
important  projets  dt  hi  are  offered  to  the 
attention,  and  for  the  action  of  congress. 
Many  of  these  are  certainly  called  for  in 
the  present  imperfect  state  of  our  patent 
laws.  American  in  venters  and  patentees 
should  be  more  efTeclually  encouraged  and 
proiectcd  than  at  present.  The  existing 
laws,  while  professing  to  give  to  him  the 
exclusive  enjoyment  ot*  his  invention  for 
the  term  of  fourteen  years,  do,  in  fact,  af- 
ford him  but  very  little  protection.  The 
fruits  of  his  genius  and  his  toils  are  con- 
stantly liable  to  be  wrested  from  him  by 
the  unscrupulous  and  dishonest  who,  too 
often  countenanced  by  public  opinion,  are 
apt  to  regard  the  rights  of  the  inventer  as 
the  fruits  of  a  monopoly  which  it  is  a 
merit,  and  not  a  wrong,  to  break  down 
and  destroy.  The  more  valuable  the  in- 
vention, the  more  liable  i^^  the  patentee  to 
this  species  of  invasion  and  injury  from 
pirating  on  his  rights.  The  right  of  the 
invenier  to  his  discovery,  or  inonial  crea- 
tion, is  regarded  by  all  enlightened  minds 
as  at  least  equally  sacred  with  the  title  to 
mere  things  of  property,  and  having 
claims  quite  as  strong  to  legislative  inter- 
ference for  its  protection  and  continuance. 
The  useful  inventer  has  great  claims  upon 
society.  He  originates  that  before  un- 
known,  which,  perchance,  may  prove 


to  unborn  millions  the  source  of  countkai 
blessings.  He  should,  therefore,  be  pro- 
tected and  encouraged  in  his  laudable  and 
useful  pursuits.  He  may  be  called  "the 
pioneer  of  civilization,  the  explorer  of  the 
unknown  world  of  science  and  art."  And 
yet  many  of  these  benefactors  of  mankind 
have  fallen  victims  to  ingratitude  and 
wrong,  and  have  gone  to  their  graves  in 
penury  and  sorrow,  where  the  fruits  of 
brilliant  and  laborious  genius  have  been 
wrested  from  the  owner  by  the  dishonest 
and  unprincipled  depredator  upon  patent 
rights.  This  evil  must  continue  until 
legislative  bodies  have  ascertained  the  true 
interests  of  their  charge,  and  apply  a 
remedy.  Our  government  is  peculiarly 
bound  to  exercise  a  vigilant  and  parentil 
care  over  the  productions  of  her  patentees, 
as  the  United  States  have  far  surpassed, 
and  yet  outstrip,  all  other  nations  in  the 
career  of  invention.  She  has  done  much 
certainly  by  the  formation  of  a  separate 
department  to  take  charge  of  this  portion 
of  the  public  service;  by  the  appointment 
of  a  large  and  able  corps  of  officials  and 
clerks  in  connection  therewith;  by  pro- 
viding splendid  and  expensive  public 
buildings  for  the  preservation  and  exhibi- 
tion of  the  products  of  national  ingenuity, 
skill  and  taste,  and  by  a  large  yearly  out- 
lay in  advancing  the  influence  and  use- 
fulness of  her  patent  office.  But  immediate 
protection  to  the  inventer  avails  far  more 
than  the  most  costly  reception  of  his  work, 
in  nerving  his  arm  and  steeling  his  resolu- 
tion for  great  deeds  in  the  untrodden  paths 
of  science  and  art.  Our  legislation  on  this 
subject  is  detective,  and  far  behind  that  of 
nations  which  have  made  less  effort,  and 
been  at  greatly  inferior  expense  in  the 
culture  of  national  ingenuity,  industry 
and  skill.  The  present  report  of  commis- 
sioner Edmund  Burke  recommends  and 
presses  earnestly  upon  the  attention  of  the 
law-making  power,  several  modifications 
of,  and  additions  to  the  existing  patent 
laws.  Among  the  great  grievances  under 
which  American  patentees  now  labor,  we 
can  but  mention  one  or  two  in  the  pr»- 
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sentcoDDection.  In  every  application  the 
question  of  the  originality  of  the  inven- 
tion is  thoroughly  investigated  by  the 
patent  office,  and,  as  it  is  decided  affirma- 
tively or  negatively ,  the  patent  is  granted 
or  denied.  The  granting  is  deemed  only 
prima  facie  evidence  of  the  originality  of 
the  claim,  and,  perhaps,  very  properly,  as 
the  office  is  of  course  liable  to  error.  Yet 
there  should  be  some  point  at  which  this 
question  should  be  held  as  conclusiyely 
settled  for  the  purposes  of  suit  in  enforc- 
ing and  protecting  the  right  of  the  patentee. 
As  it  now  is,  although  the  question  of 
originality  may  have  been  deliberately 
settled  in  one  trial,  it  is  equally  open  to 
question  in  all  subsequent  trials.  This  is 
oppressive,  and  leaves  too  much  to  the 
caprice  of  conflicting  tribunals  and  incom- 
petent jurors.  To  remedy  the  defect  it  is 
proposed  that,  in  all  actions  by  the  patent- 
ees for  infringement,  the  patents  shall  be 
deemed  conclusive  evidence  of  his  right 
to  recover  damages.  Again,  by  the  act  of 
Jaly  4,  1836,  courts  are  authorized  to 
treble  the  damages  awarded  to  the  plain- 
tiff by  the  jury,  in  their  discretion.  This 
provision,  as  experience  has  shown,  is  not 
administered  in  its  true  spirit  and  intent, 
and,  therefore,  does  not  afford  the  pro- 
tection anticipated  from  it.  Juries,  aware 
that  their  verdicts  may  be  trebled  by  the 
court,  take  that  circumstance  very  often 
into  consideration  in  making  them  out, 
and  do  not  award  as  high  damages  in 
consequence.  The  courts  are  reluctant  in 
such  cases  to  lake  the  responsibility  of 
increasing  the  amount  of  the  verdict  rei>- 
dered.  To  do  away  with  this  perversion 
of  the  law,  it  is  proposed  to  leave  the 
question  of  damages  solely  to  the  jury, 
and,  it  seems  to  us,  the  difficulty  would 
be  thereby  remedied. 

From  the  valuable  statistics,  embraced 
in  the  general  report,  we  may  judge  of  the 
great  extent  and  importance  of  the  patent 
office  department  It  embraces  the  entire 
operations  of  that  office  for  1845.  During 
that  year,  the  whole  number  of  applica- 
tions received  for  patents  was  1246,  the 


whole  number  of  caveats  filed  during^  the 
same  period  452.  The  number  of  patents 
issued  was 502,  including  six  re-issues,  six 
additional  improvements,  and  seventeen 
designs.  During  the  same  year  470 
patents  expired.  The  receipts  of  the  otfioe 
for  dues  and  fees,  paid  in  from  patentees, 
amounted  to  $51,070.14;  the  expenses  to 
$31 ,172.3*2.  The  whole  number  of  patents 
issued  by  the  United  States  for  inventions 
up  to  January,  18-16,  is  14,r)l>t3.  The  ex- 
cess of  applications  for  1845  over  1844 
was  201,  and  over  any  former  year  399. 
The  patent  oflice  is  wholly  sustained  by 
duties  paid  in  by  invenlers  having,  since 
its  re-organization  in  1836,  not  only 
carried  on  its  operations  without  aid  from 
the  treasury,  but  having  each  year  con- 
tributed a  surplus  to  the  patent  fund. 
The  board  provided  bylaw  to  decide  upon 
applications  for  the  extension  of  patents, 
is  composed  of  the  secretary  of  state,  the 
solicitor  of  the  treasury,  and  the  commis- 
sioner of  patents. 

Notices  of  inventions,  patented  during 
1845,  are  contained  in  the  reports  of  the 
two  examiners  between  whom  the  busi- 
ness is  divided.  The  applications  are  em- 
braced under  various  classes  or  heads,  as 
agriculture,  chemical,  calorilic,  mathe- 
matical, hydraulics,  mechanical  powers, 
arts,  wearing  apparel,  8cc.  &c.  Each  one 
includes  a  range  of  inventions;  for  exam- 
ple, '*!tou8ehold  furniture,  machines  and  in- 
struments for  domestic  purposes,  including 
washing  machines  and  cracker  machines, 
feather  dressing,"  &c. ;  "arts,  (polite) 
fine  and  ornamental,  including  music,, 
painting,  sculpture,  engraving,  books, 
printing,  binding,  jewelry,"  &c.  We  can 
but  give  a  moment's  attention  to  the  par- 
ticular inventions  of  the  year.  Under  the 
head  **  calorific,"  02  patents  were  granted. 
Since  theestablishment  of  the  patent  office 
there  have  been  issued  800  patents  for 
stoves,  and  130  for  improvements  in  lamps. 
A  stove  has  not  yet,  however^  been  in- 
vented, which  will  save  all  the  fuel,  but, 
during  IS45,  the  examiner  assures  ue  that 
one  was  patented  coming  the  nearest  to  that 
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much  desired  (! )  mark !  Lamps  also  were 
not  neglected  during  the  year.  Under 
•' agriculture  *'  48  patents  were  issued. 
Much  aueniion  was  given  to  the  bcc  kice. 
To  prevent  the  destructive  ravages  of  the 
moth,  several  improvements  were  at- 
tempted in  the  construction  of  the  hive. 
One  of  those  stated  is  amusing : 

"  A  curious  invention  hnsboen  patented 
worthy  ut"  mention  in  this  conniption. 
The  [>aipnt  was*  granted  for  coinbininjj  a 
hon-ro(^si  in  such  manner  with  the  door 
of, the  hivi'  that  the  weight  of  the?  fowls 
goini;:  To  roost  would  operate,  through  the 
niediinn  r)f  levers  and  pulley,  to  close  the 
door  of  the  hive,  and  the  door  opened  by 
revf^rse  artion  in  the  morning  when  the 
fowls  Iravt;  the  roost.  If,  as  the  in  venter 
assert'^,  ho  can  depend  upon  a  certain 
numbf  r  of  his  fowls  retiring  and  rising 
with  iluf  boos,  it  will  prove  a  valuable 
labor-saving  inveniion." 

In  the  class  "surgery,"  a  number  of 
patents  were  granted ;  among  them,  an 
improvement  upon  the  turnkey  for  ex- 
tracting teeth,  obviating  the  necessity  for 
the  doniisi's  finger  being  introduced  into 
the  mf'Uth.  Patent  medicines,  it  seems, 
were  discouraged  by  the  oflice.  Under 
"fine  arts"  was  patented  a  writing  ma- 
chine, "  to  furnish  to  those  who  are  una- 
ble to  write,  the  means  of  writing  by  sitting 
before  a  set  of  keys,  the  mere  touching  of 
which  immediately  causes  the  correspond- 
ing letit.r  to  be  written  upon  a  sheet  of 
paper."  Also  a  plan  to  print  from  types 
arranged  upon  a  cylinder;  '*  anastatic 
printing,"  which  was  fully  described 
in  the  periodicals  of  last  year ;  several  im- 
provements on  the  piano,  and  a  method 
of  making  a  keyed  bugle  from  tortoise 
shell.  We  have  not  space  even  to  glance 
at  the  various  other  ingenious  and  useful 
inventions  embraced  in  the  reports  of  the 
examiners.  Among  them  are  an  im- 
provement in  the  propelling  power  of 
clocks;  new  modes  of  preparing  and  ap- 
plying caoutchouc;  filters  and  refrigera- 
tors; a  new  oil  called  "American  oil," 
obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  resin ;  a 
new  mode  of  manufacturing  pins,  with  a 
great  variety  of  others. 


Among  the  papers  and  tables  appended 
to  the  reports  of  commissioner  and  examin- 
ers are  several  of  great  value  and  intemt 
"  Letter  from  Professor  Morse,  upon  the 
magnetic  telegraphs  in  operation  in  Eu- 
rope," is  full  of  information.  The  elec- 
tric telegraph  most  in  use  at  present  io 
Great  Britain,  is  that  invented  by  Cook 
and  Wheatsione.  Cook  had  his  first  at- 
tention drawn  to  the  subject  at  Vienna  in 
XS'jCk  and  Professor  Wheatstone  dates  his 
own  invention  from  the  year  ISo7.  It  was 
an  improvement  of  Baron  Shilling's 
**  needle  fe/cgro;;//,"  invented  in  1833,  and 
the  de/kction  of  the  magnetic  needle  is  the 
bajsis  of  both.  The  electric  telegraph  in 
use  upon  the  Paris  and  Uouen  railroad  li 
the  joifll  production  of  M.  Foy  and  M. 
Brequet,  and  was  conceived  and  executed 
within  the  two  years  past.  There  is  no 
instance  of  any  attempt  to  record  or  print 
characters  by  means  of  magnetism,  pre- 
vious to  the  invention  of  Morse's  electric 
telegraph.  It  gives,  with  a  single  circuit, 
at  least  sixty  characters  in  a  minute,  ooi 
merely  shown  temporarily,  but  recorded 
in  a  permanent  manner  upon  paper  to  be 
read  at  any  time.  The  advantages  in 
favor  of  the  American  invention  are,  that 
the  characters  are  made  permanent,  and 
the  operation  of  the  instrument  surer,  the 
simplicity  of  the  machinery  rendering  it 
less  liable  to  be  deranged  by  atmospheric 
changes  or  other  accidents. 

The  "  tabular  estimate  of  the  crop  for 
1815,"  and  "  remarks  on  the  tabular  esti- 
mate," occupy  over  two  hundred  and 
eighty  pages  of  the  report,  and  convey  ac- 
curate information  upon  almost  every 
topic  connected  with  the  agriculture  of  the 
entire  union.  The  population  of  the 
United  States  and  territories,  as  estimated 
in  .Tanuary  of  the  present  year,  was 
iy,()(>*2,r>(X).  As  an  evidence  of  the  im- 
mense produce  of  our  country,  there  were 
raised,  during  1845,  in  the  states  and 
territories,  including  Texas,  of  wheat 
100,518,000  bushels,  of  barley  5,1(50,600 
bushels,  oats  163,208,000,  Indian  com 
417,899,000,  potatoes  88,392,000,  tons  of 
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hay  14,302,000,  lbs.  of  cotton  936,088,000, 
and  pounds  of  rice  226,026,000.  The  cul- 
ture of  silk  is  vastly  on  the  increase; 
during  1845,  the  number  of  pounds  of  silk 
cocoons  raised  was  486,530.  As  to  (he 
general  progress  of  agriculture  in  the 
country,  we  lake  the  following  from  "re- 
marks upon  the  tabular  estimate :" 

"The  proirrpss  of  agricultural  know- 
ledge is  steadily  onward.  States  are  turn- 
ing with  deeper  interest  to  providing 
means  for  encouraging  the  farmers  and 
planters  in  thoir  respective  limits  ;  surveys 
of  the  soil  and  various  products  are  set  on 
foot,  and  thus  much  valuable  information 
is  elicited.  Men  of  science  are  devoting 
themselves  to  the  illustration  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  agriculture  as  a  science  founded 
on  careful  experiment.  New  journals  are 
every  year  established,  and  numerous 
volumes  published,  designed  to  convey  to 
the  husbundman,  planter,  and  grazier,  the 
orchard i!>t,  and  the  dairyman,  the  results 
of  investigations  at  home  and  abroad. 
Agricultural  societies  and  farmers'  clubs 
are  greatly  on  the  increase,  and  the  num- 
bers who  attend  their  exhibitions,  and  take 
part  in  their  deliberations,  show  the  deeper 
mterest  which  is  every  where  awakened 
in  securing  the  benehis  of  these  auxilia- 
ries to  the  correct  and  profitable  arrange- 
ment and  development  of  the  agricultural 
industry  of  the  country. 

*' Some  advances  are  likewise  making 
towards  the  introduction  of  this  science 
as  a  subject  of  common  school  education 
and  instruction  in  primary  schools,  as 
well  as  in  the  establii<hin£:  of  institutions 
more  expressly  designed  for  this  particu- 
lar purpose.  No  subject  i3  receiving 
more  earnest  attention  in  all  the  various 
periodicals  and  volumes  adapted  to  the 
agriculturnl  class  than  is  that  of  manures, 
and  the  applications  of  chemical  and  geo-  j 
logical  science  to  this  object  are  daily  be-  j 
coming  more  important  and  useful.  ■ 

•*  New  enterprise,  too,  has  recently  been   i 
directed    towards    the    improvement   of  ■ 
stock  by  the  importation  and  crossing  of 
breeds,  and  particular  care  to  note  their 
adaptation  to  the  dilferent  sections  of  the 
country. 

•*  Every  year  introduces,  likewise,  to 
the  agriculturist  some  additional  imple- 
ment r)y  which  his  labor  is  lessened,  or 
better  done,  and,  while  he  is  thus  saved 
somewhat  of  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  he  is 
likewise  assured  of  greater  profit  from  the 
fruits  of  his  industry.  There  is  thos 
mutual  dependeace  as  to  tht  punuita  of 
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the  farmer  and  those  of  the  artisan.  Me- 
chanical industry  presents  him  with  the 
results  of  her  inventive  genius.  With 
these  in  hand,  he  forces  from  the  earth 
her  increase,  and,  by  the  blessing  of  a 
kind  Providence,  is  enabled  to  pour  out  to 
the  community  around  him  a  lavish  of 
nature's  bounties,  such  as  no  other  coun- 
try can  so  universally  boast.  In  view  of 
his  own  improved  tools  and  means  of 
culture,  he  may  well  wonder  how  his 
fathers  and  even  himself  formerly  could 
have  been  satisfied  with  the  ruder  ones 
which  have  been  so  long  in  use.  We  are, 
however,  but  at  the  commencement  of 
these  better  things. 

"  The  researches  of  each  successive 
year,  and  the  multiplied  facilities  added  to 
the  train  of  conveniences  enjoyed,  author- 
ize the  belief  that  the  advancement  of 
agricultural  industry  is  destined  far  to 
exceed  any  that  has  yet  been  seen. 

"  There  is  no  want  of  adaptation  of 
soil,  or  of  fertihty,  or  of  means  of  indus- 
try, or  of  bone  and  sinew  of  i'ree  yeoman- 
ry, who  may  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  own 
labor;  and,  as  an  increasing  population 
spreads  far  and  wide  over  the  whole  face 
of  the  land,  its  abundance,  under  the 
smiles  of  heaven,  will  ever  suffice  for  both 
the  native  born  and  for  the  emigrant, 
who,  from  foreign  shores,  seeks  an  asy- 
lum from  the  oppression  which  starves 
him  and  grinds  him  to  the  dust. 

*'  Even  the  evils  which  attend  the 
greater  or  less  failure  of  some  important 
crop,  as  in  the  present  year  has,  to  some 
extent,  been  the  case  wi{h  the  potato  crop, 
are  not  without  their  good  effects ;  inso- 
much as  they  will  call  forth  scientific  in- 
vestigation, observation,  and  practical  in- 
dustry, to  determineand  apply  the  remedy, 
and  tnus  often  throw  new  light  on  the  true 
theory  of  germination  or  progress.  More 
care  will  probably  be  taken  in  selecting 
seed,  in  cultivating  the  soil,  and  in  storing 
the  crop;  new  varieties  may  be  secured; 
and  the  still  greater  failures,  which  might 
otherwise  have  taken  place,  thus  be  pre- 
vented. 

"We  are  not,  too,  without  our  re- 
sources even  in  the  case  of  the  more  per- 
manent unproductiveness  of  some  particu- 
lar crop.  The  history  of  our  country,  and 
the  wide  extent  and  variety  of  soil  and 
climate,  enable  us  to  turn  our  attention 
from  one  thus  failing  to  another,  and  in 
many  cases  new  prcKlucts  may  thus  be- 
come introduced  and  acclimated  among 
us.  To  any  one  who  may  live  a  half 
century  hence,  the  comparison  in  this  re- 
spect may  be  a  striking  one.     Fjeldt 
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blooming  with  some  plant  now  scarcely 
known  may  then  freiiuently  meet  the  eye, 
and  afford  promise  ol'a  rich  harvest  to  re- 
pay the  enterprise  and  skill  devoted  to  its 
culture;  and  the  octogenarian  of  those 
days  may  possibly  find,  but  few  and  far 
between,  tho  patches  of  some  fruit  of  the 
earthj  which  he  was  wont  in  his  boyhood 
to  see,  frequenily  wide  spread  over  his 
native  soil. 

**  As  commerre  and  enterprise  open  to 
us  the  vast  <'riipire  of  China,  and  the  in- 
t«»rior  of  South  Ami/rica,  it  would  not  be 
surprising  if  there  sshould  be  discovered 
there  products  well  adapted  lu  spciionsof 
our  own  country,  but  which  are  as  yet 
unknown  among  us.  It  A>liould,  there- 
fore, be  an  object  to  keep  a  lookout  for 
every  thing  which  may  tend  to  benehlthe 
agricultural  iudu^try  of  our  country;  and 
even  if  the  boon  is  gained  by  the  price  of 
numerous  fruitless  experiments,  yet  suc- 
cess may  often  reward  diligence  and  pa- 
tient effort  to  accomplish  the  end." — Pp. 
I»n— 95. 

Of  the  public  landy,  1  JTtlJChi  acres  were 
sold  in  184"!.  The  number  of  emigrants 
from  ,C  I  real  Britain  and  European  coun- 
tries geneially  to  the  United  States  was 
great(?r  in  JvS45  than  1H4J,  when  it 
amounted  lo  fiomSOto  l(Kl,(KX),  and  there 
has  since  been  a  vast  increase  even  on 
this  number.  A  portion  of  these  emi- 
grants engage  in  agricultural  pursuits, 
and  exert  an  influence,  not  only  on  the 
consunjpiion,  but  also  the  production  of 
the  crops.  A  large  mass  of  information 
and  statistics  is  collected  upon  the  culture 
of  the  potato.  This  crop  is  particularly  a 
staple  in  New  York  and  New  England. 
An  **  analysis  of  an  assortment  of  pota- 
toes in  (Germany"  is  given,  embracing 
sixty-three  varieties,  the  names  of  most  of 
which  we  see  in  the  report  for  the  first 
time.  Some  of  ihem  are  not  a  little  curi- 
ous, as  *•  English  mealy  roast  beef,"  **ever 
blooming,"  "genuine  little  Zealand," 
"strawberry,"  "early  fine  American 
mealy,"  "black  variegated  wax,"  and 
"  fine  new  everlasting."  It  seems  the 
"  potato  rot "  has  extended  to  the  United 
States,  although  not  in  so  <]estructive  a 
form  as  in  Europe.  It  prevailed  in  1844 
and  1845,  but  to  a  greater  extent  in  the 
latter  year.     The  New  England  states 


were  the  principal  sufferers ;  New  York, 
Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  and  thewct^ 
em  states  to  some  ex  ten  t,  have  also  suf- 
fered.    The  loss  in  Maine  alone  is  esti- 
mated at  not  less  than  $1 ,230,000,  or  more 
than  two  dollars  to  every  person  in  the 
state.    It  also  extended  to   Canada  aod 
Nova  Scotia.    There  are  various  theories 
to  account  for  the  disease,  and  many  re- 
ports from  scientific   men   after  mature 
j   examination,  but  the  cause  and  remedy 
'   have  not  yet  been  thoroughly  ascertained. 
I   The  use  of  the  patato  for  the  manufacture 

>  of  starch   has   been  steadily  on  the  ad- 
vance for  years  past,  and  there  ia  little 

i    reason  to  doubt  that  new  uses  for  it  will 
;    in   time   become  ascertained   and  gene- 
rally known.    Another  application  of  the 
;    potato    has   been  recently  discovered  in 
■    France,  where  a  manufacturer,  after  sii 
;    years'  labor,  has  succeeded  in  producing 
excellent  paper  and   pasteboard  from  a 
substance  separated  from  the  potato.  This 
I   root   has  become  to  the  whole  civiliztnl 
world  an  article  of  such  importance  that 
I    too  much  attention  can  not  be  given,  by 
individuals  and  governments,  to  its  pro- 
tection  and  improvement.      The  recent 
failure  of  the  potato  crop  throughout  so 
large   a   portion  of  the   earth   is  full  of 
alarm,  but  science  and   ingenuity  hare 
been  already  at  work  to  discover  a  sub- 
stitute.   >Such  a  proposition  was  not  long 
,   since  made  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
i    at  Paris;  to  introduce  for  cultivation  in 
Europe  a  valuable  iSouth  American  pro- 
I    duction,  the   an-achia,   an    umbelliferous 
I    plant  indigenous  in  New  Grenada.    The 
;    description  of  this  plant  we  copy  : 

I  "The  arrachia  is  generally  three  feet 

I  in  height,  its  radical  leaves  twelve  to  til- 

j  teen  inches  in  length,  numerous,  biieruate.. 

'  doubly  incised,  dentate,  on  long  fistular 

!  peticles.    The  caulinar  leaves  are  smaller 

>  than  the  radical,  which  they  resemble  in 
'  every  other  respect.  The  iiower  is  a 
I  violet-colored  umbel ;  the  petals  oval,  ac- 

cuminated  and  inflexed;  five  suimensaod 
two  style,  arising  from  a  disc  of  the  same 
color  as  the  fiower.  The  fruit  is  an  ob- 
long carpel,  marked  with  five  ribs.  The 
blooming  season  in  October.    The  root  is 
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the  part  which  is  used  as  a  fruit  in  the 
country  as  an  article  of  food ;  it  partakes 
of  the  nature  of  the  carrot  and  the  potato, 
being  a  kind  of  intermediate  substance 
between  the  two.  Each  plant  furnishes 
from  three  to  four  pounds  of  nutritious 
matter.''— P.  lOG. 

The  potato  was  introduced  into  England 
only  about  350  years  since.  The  follow- 
ing we  find  in  the  report ; 

"  Festival  to  commemorate  the  introduction 
of  the  first  potato. — Ktstivals  are  frequently 
established  to  commemorate  some  absurd 
custom,  but  the  following  celebration,  in 
honor  of  iho  potato,  has  something  in  tiie 
subject  of  it  of  real  usefulness  to  mankind. 
^Several  of  the  GJerman  states,  wo  are 
given  to  understand  irom  the  Aihenaium, 
have  instiuitod  feasts  in  honor  of  the  in- 
troduction of  the  potato,  and  the  anniver- 
sary of  its  importation  has  just  be«*n  held 
as  a  jubilee  at  Havaria.  At  Menter- 
schwaige,  near  Munich,  a  festival  was 
observed  on  the  occasion,  in  wiiich  dishes 
of  the  poor  man's  espi^cial  root,  variously 
dressed,  had  tin*,  place  of  honor  on  the 
table,  will  10  the  bust  of  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  crown*'d  with  garlands  of  oak, 
and  presented  to  the  commune  for  the 
occasion  by  its  sculptor,  Schwanthaler, 
occupied  the  centre  of  the  room. 

*•  In  France,  a  monument  is  about  to  be 
erected  to  I'armentier,  commemorating  its 
introduction  into  that  country.  It  may 
appear  to  our  readers  that  the  honor  paid 
to  the  memory  of  Drake  was  really  due 
to  Raleigh;  but  it  is  probable  that  the 
Germans  are  literally  correct.  The  first 
colonists  sent  out  by  Raleigh  were  dis- 
heartened when  Drake  touched  at  Vir- 
ginia, and  he  consented  to  bring  them 
home.  Lane,  the  governor,  who  is  be- 
lieved to  have  brought  with  him  the  first 
tobacco,  may  have  brought,  and  probably 
did  bring,  the  first  potato;  if  so,  though 
indebted  to  the  enterprise  of  Raleigh  ior 
the  discov'-ry.  it  was  Drake's  ship  that 
actually  introducHd  ihe  first  root." — Bul- 
letin of  Medical  Science. 

*'  Appendix  No.  34"  is  a  tabular  esti- 
mate of  the  **  wages  of  labor "  in  the 
United  Stales.  The  wages  of  the  farm- 
laborer,  or  husbandman,  average  with  us 
from  fifteen  to  seven  dollars  per  month  ; 
those  of  the  common  laborer  at  from  one 
dollar  and  fifty  cents  to  fifty  cents  per 
day.  In  England,  the  average  rate  of 
agricultural  wages  for  an  able  man  with 


a  family  is  one  dollar  and  ninety-eight  cents 
per  week ;  in  France,  one  dollar  and  four 
cents  per  week;  in  Prussia,  sixty-six 
cents;  in  Germany,  one  dollar  and  two 
cents ;  in  Holland  and  Belgium,  one  dol- 
lar and  twenty  cents;  in  Italy  and  the 
Austrian  states,  one  dollar  and  fifteen 
cents.  The  food  which  these  wages  will 
purchase  in  the  several  countries  are 
stated  as  follows ;  in  England,  the  laborer 
can  obtain  for  his  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  cents,  or  his  week's  wages,  cither 
thirty-nine  pounds  of  bread,  or  eleven  and 
a  half  pounds  of  meat,  or  one  hundred 
and  seventy-four  pounds  of  potatoes ;  in 
France,  with  his  one  hundred  and  four 
cents,  either  forty-six  pounds  of  bread,  or 
two  hundred  and  sixty-one  pounds  of  po- 
tatoes ;  in  Prussia,  for  his  sixty-six  cents 
a  week,  either  thirty-six  pounds  of  bread, 
or  sixteen  pounds  of  meat;  in  Germany, 
with  his  one  hundred  and  two  cents 
weekly  wages,  he  can  obtain  cither  forty- 
three  and  a  half  pounds  of  bread,  or 
eighteen  pounds  of  meat;  in  Holland  and 
Belgium,  with  one  hundred  and  twenty 
cents  he  will  buy  either  fifty  eight  pounds 
of  bread,  or  twenty-two  pounds  of  beef, 
or  four  hundred  and  sixty  pounds  of  po- 
tatoes, and  in  Italy  and  the  Austrian 
states  the  laborer,  with  his  one  hundred 
and  fifteen  cents,  can  buy  either  fifty 
pounds  of  bread,  twenty-two  pounds  of 
beef,  or  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
pounds  of  potatoes.  The  laborer  in  this 
country  who  receives  his  bushel  of  wheat 
a  day,  or  other  articles  in  proportion,  will 
readily  conceive  the  meagre  fare,  and 
slender  chance  of  **  laying  up  any  thing," 
which  must  attend  the  foreign  agricultu- 
ral laborer.  In  all  the  countries  of  Eu- 
rope named,  the  value  of  provisions  is  at 
least  as  great  as  here,  and  in  some  in- 
stances much  greater.  It  is  only  by  the 
comparisons  which  authentic  statem^^nts 
enable  us  to  make,  that  the  free  laborers, 
the  mechanics,  or  farmers  of  this  country, 
can  fully  appreciate  the  advantages  of 
their  position. 
There  arc  at  least  twenty-six  public 
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journals  in  the  United  States^  deroted  to 
the  interests  of  agriculture,  mostly  con- 
ducted with  ability,  and  largely  circulated. 
The  manufacturing  interests  of  the  union 
may  be  judged  of  from  the  official  returns 
of  only  one  state,  Massachusetts.  For 
the  year  ending  April  1,  1844,  the  value 
of  manufactured  articles  in  that  state  was 
tl  14,478,443 ;  the  amount  of  capital  in- 
Tested  $59,145,767 ;  the  number  of  hands 
employed  152,766. 

We  have  prt^senied  the  readers  of  the 
Magazine  a  summary,  necessarily  very 
brief,  of  a  few  of  the  mdre  prominent  and 
interesting  features  of  the  official  report  of 
our  national  patent  office  for  1845.  Time 
and  space  do  not  allow  further  extension 
of  this  notice.  That  department  is  now 
regarded  as  the  general  head  and  repre- 
sentative of  the  useful  arts,  and  the  in- 
dustrial interests  of  the  country.  It  should 


be  employed  to  a  still  greater  extent  thaa 
heretofore,  within  its  power  and  resources, 
in  collecting  the  statistics  of  all  the  great 
branches  of  national  industry.  In  almost 
every  other  enlightened  country  great  at- 
tention is  paid  to  procuring  the  most  co- 
pious details  in  relation  to  all  its  interests. 
We  are  somewhatbehind  hand,  but,  shoald 
the  excellent  recommendations  of  the  com- 
missioner of  patents,  in  his  report  befon 
us,  be  acted  upon  by  our  government,  the 
United  States  in  this  respect  will  soon  be 
in  the  very  foremost  rank  of  nations. 

In  a  review  of  the  inventions  of  the  list 
year  otir  country  will  be  found  fully  to 
have  sustained  her  proverbial  reputation 
for  original  capacity  and  inventive  inge- 
nuity. She  has  even  outstripped  other 
nations  "  where  science  can  boast  of  ex- 
tensive patronage,  and  real  genius  rarely 
escapes  the  encouragement  of  wealth." 
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Tlic  Origin  of  the  American  Indians.  By 
John  Mcintosh.  New  York:  Nafish 
8c  Cornish,  278  Pearl  street.  Philadel- 
phia :  John  B.  Perry. 

HIS  is,  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word,  a 
useful  book  fraught 
with  instructive  and 
important  matter,  on 
a  subject  vitally  inte- 
resting to  the  whole 
human  race.  Any  judicious  disquisition 
into  the  origin  of  the  North  American 
Indians,  any  new  light  thrown  upon  their 
history,  and  the  first  population  of  the 
immense  quarter  of  the  globe  of  which 
they  held  possession  during  so  many  ages, 
unknown  to  the  civilized  nations  of  the 
three  other  parts,  previous  to  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  can  not  but  awaken 


intense  and  universal  attention.  We  do 
not  mean  to  analyze  the  very  excellent 
work  before  us,  nor  yet  to  trace  to  the 
reader's  view  the  whole  of  the  plan  of 
its  contents ;  but  we  think  it  will  be  doing 
a  service  to  present,  in  a  small  compasii 
the  main  points  of  the  subject,  which  will 
not  fail  to  prove  more  than  usually  satis- 
factory, amid  so  many  obscure  theories 
that  have  been  put  forth  on  this  same 
subject. 

Our  author  naturally  divides  his  work 
into  two  parts.  The  first  treats  of  the 
discovery  of  this  continent ;  the  second, 
of  the  origin  of  its  inhabitants. 

I.  Whether  the  ancient  Babylonian, 
Greek,  or  Roman  cosmographists  had 
any  idea  of  the  existence  of  a  fourth 
quarter  of  the  globe,  we  possess  no  posi- 
tive data  by  which  to  decide.  We  know 
that  the  pillars  of  Hercules  were  the  te- 
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puted  boundaries  of  land — the  nephu  uUra 
of  the  earth  lying  towards  the  west. 
Froiu  which,  when  the  spectator  cast  his 
vision  upon  the  deep,  it  lost  itself  with 
iDtermina[>le  waters,  and  sank  into  un- 
fathomablo  abysses  with  the  setting  sun. 
The  first  to  venture  beyond  this  ulti- 
mate pass  were  the  Phasnicians,  as  we 
learn  from  Diudorus  Siculus,  a  contem- 
porary of  Julius  Ca?sar.  They  discovered 
an  island,  which  was  afterwards  colon- 
ized by  iho  C'arthaijenians.  That  is  sup- 
posed to  ho  Inland  ;  and  there  is  every 
ground  to  believe  that  the  language  of 
the  Irish  i-*,  in  a  great  dogrne,  ilie  lan- 
guage of  Ilamilcar  and  Micissa.  But 
beyond  tiiis  ihf^  Carthagenians  did  not 
push  their  dis(!0VPries.  In  confirmation 
of  this  fact,  our  author  cites  a  learned 
Latin  autlior  by  the  name  of  Vespucius, 
wliose  M.SS.,  be  says,  are  preserved  in 
the  Vatican  at  llomo  : 

'*'  Extra  coluninas  Ilerculis  quam  vas- 
tissjinus  <  ^t  (.xN.aiins,  in  quo  sitoj  sunt 
insuiic  dua-  ijino  All)ion  el  Jerna  appellan- 
tur.  Ex  cJaUia  sirponumero  colonos  ac- 
ceporunt,  quamobroin  lingua  Gallica  aut 
celtica  ini:«*l:L'  loqui  dicuntur.  IlJuc  ne- 
que  dubitarl  pot'^st,  cjuin  Carthagenienses 
coloniain  olim  inisorunt,  lingua  enim  pu- 
nicaquam  similliinaebieorumsermoni."* 

In  the  year  1170,  the  Welsh  distin- 
guished liiomspives  by  their  spirit  of  navi- 
gation. Madoi",  the  son  of  Guyneyd, 
made  some  further  discoveries,  concern- 
ing which,  however,  we  have  little  more 
authority  than  the  exaogerated  eulogy  of 
the  bards.  Considering  the  ignorance  of 
navigation,  in  the  age  in  which  Madoc 
lived,  he  could  merely  have,  perhaps, 
stretched  out  somewhat  farther  than  had 
been  pn^viou^'ly  attempted^  along  the 
coast ;  which  was  magnified  by  the  bards 
into  a  marvellous  and  adventurous  feat. 

Anteriorly  to  Madoc,  the  Nonvegians 
had  made  settlements  in  Greenland  and 
Iceland :  from  whence  there  is  some 
shadow  of  probability  they  might  have 
ventured  farther  and  have  touched  upon 

*  Page  45.  Tie  qaoteii  alto  M.  Boullct,  a 
French  etymologist,  in  tupport  of  thii  potitioa. 


the  Dew  world.    Our  author  relates  this 
incident  in  the  following  terms : 

"The  period  was  about  the  year  1002, 
when,  according  to  their  own  records,  it 
;    was  visited  by  one  Biron  ;  and  the  dis- 
j   covery  pursued  to  greater  effect  by  Leif, 
I   the  son  of  Eric,  the  discoverer  of  Green- 
•   land.   It  does  not  appear  that  they  reached 
farther  than   Labrador,  on  which  coast 
:    they  met  with  the  Ksquimaux,  on  whom 
I   they  bestowed  the  name  of  Scrcelings^  or 
dwarfish  people,  from  their  small  stature. 
They  were  armed  with  bows  and  arrows, 
:   and  had  leathern   canoes,  such  as  they 
;    have  at  present.     All  this  is  probable, 
:   although   the  following  tale  of  the  Ger- 
man called  Tycker,  one  of  the  crew,  does 
■    not  tend  to  prove  the  discovery.    He  was 
'   one  day  missing,  but  soon  returned,  leap- 
'    ing  and  singing  with  all  the  extravagant 
marks  of  joy  a  bonvivant  could  show  on 
j    discovering  the  inebriating  fruit  of  his 
j   own  country,  the  grape.     Korfjrus  even 
says  that  he  returned  in  a  slate  of  intoxi- 
cation.   To  convince  his  commander,  he 
I    brought  several  bunches  of  grapes,  and 
from  that  circumstance  named  the  country 

V'mland But  as  the  land  was  never 

colonized,  nor  any  advantages  made  of  it 
by  the  Norwegians,  it  may  fairly  be  con- 
:  jectured  that  they  reached  no  farther  than 
the  coast  of  Labrador. ^^* 
The  undisputed  glory  of  having  first 
;  solved  the  mighty  problem  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  continent  more  than  three  thou- 
'  sand  miles  distant  from  the  pillars  which 
the  god-like  power  of  Hercules  had  reared 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  was  re- 
served for  the  immortal  Columbus.  The 
history  of  the  voyage  of  that  great  Italian 
navigator  is  familiar  to  every  school-boy. 
Our  author  has  given  a  succinct  and 
faithful  account  of  it.  Without  repeating 
any  part  of  it,  one  remark  can  not  lie 
passed  over  in  silence,  namely :  that  the 
American  people  should  never,  for  an 
instant,  forget  that  they  owe  their  country, 
their  republic,  and  their  national  greatness 
to  the  patronage  of  a  Catholic  court  and 
the  perseverance  and  success  of  a  Catholic 
adventurer.  The  vessel  which  he  com- 
manded, as  admiral  of  the  fleet,  was 
named  by  him,  in  conformity  with  the 
spirit  of  his  faithji  Santa  Maria,  in  honor 

*  Page  49. 
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of'  the  blessed  Mother  of  our  Saviour. 
The  scene  that  occurred,  when  the 
cheering  sight  of  land  6r8t  rose  in  the 
misty  distance,  is  thus  described  by  the 
writer : 

**  About  two  hours  before  midnight 
Colurabu«»,  standing  on  the  forecaslie, 
observed  a  light  at  a  distance,  and  pri- 
vately pointed  it  out  to  Gutherez,  a  page 
of  the  (|ueen's  wardrobe.  Gulherez  per- 
ceived It,  and  calling  to  Salcedo,  comp- 
troller of  the  Meet,  all  three  saw  it  m 
nioiion,  as  if  it  were  carried  from  place  to 
plaoe.  A  little  after  midnight,  the  joyful 
sound  of /ami/  land!!  was  heard  from  the 
Pinta,  which  kept  always  ahead  of  the 
oilier  ships.  But  having  been  so  often 
deceived  by  fallacious  appearances,  every 
man  was  now  become  slow  of  belief,  and 
waited  in  all  the  anguish  of  uncertainty 
and  impatience  for  the  return  of  day. 
As  soon  as  morning  dawned,  Friday,  Oc- 
tobrr  12lh,  all  doubts  and  fears  were  dis- 
p-'I!ed.  From  every  ship  an  island  was 
penn  about  two  leagues  to  the  north, 
whose  flat  and  verdant  fields,  well  stored 
Willi  wood,  and  watered  with  many  rivu- 
lets, presented  the  aspect  of  a  delightful 
country."* 

The  emotions  which  swelled  the  heart 
of  CohHiibus,  on  seeing  the  shores  of  the 
new  world,  defy  imagination.  No  one  but 
himself  could  realize  them.  He  had  staked 
his  all  upon  the  result  of  his  enterprise. 
He  had  encountered  a  thousand  difficulties, 
and  had  braved  the  storms  of  an  unknown 
ocean,  and  the  murmurs  and  complaints 
of  an  impatient  and  desponding  crew. 
More  than  once  a  deep  gloom  of  appre- 
hension shrouded  his  magnanimous  spirit; 
but  at  length  the  beautiful  morning  has 
broken  upon  the  discovered  island ;  all 
fears  and  anxieties  are  dispersal,  and  the 
exulting  mariners,  with  hearts  bursting 
with  gratitude  to  heaven,  raise  their  voices 
in  one  loud  peal  of  thanksgiving:  over 
those  strange  and  distant  waters  rang,  for 
the  first  time,  the  canticle  of  a  Christian, 
Catholic  people.  Te  Dcum  laudamiu 
echoed  back  from  the  land  near  which 
their  bhips  were  now  happily  and  safely 
moored. 

Having  reached  the  shore,  Columbus' 
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first  act  was  to  erect  a  crucifix,  ftronnd 
which  image  of  their  Redeemer,  the  crew 
prostrated  themselves  with  him,  and  re- 
turned thanks  to  God  for  his  protection 
over  them,  and  for  the  auspicious  termi- 
nation of  their  voyage. 

"  The  climate,"  writes  Mr.  M'Intosh, 
"  even  to  Spaniards  felt  warm,  though  ei- 
I   tremely  delightful.    The  inhabitants  ap- 
!   peared  in  the  simple  innocence  of  nature, 
:   entirely  naked.    Their   black    hair,  long 
:   and  uncurled,  floated  upon  their  shoulders, 
i   or  was  bound  in  tresses  around  their  head*. 
',   They  had  no  beards Their  com- 
plexion  was    dusky    copper-color,   their 
,   features  singular,  rather  than  disagreea- 
j   ble,  their  aspect  gentle  and  timid  ;  though 
j    not  tall,  they  were  well  shaped  and  active. 
Their  faces   and  several   parts  of  their 
bodies  were    fantastically    painted    with 
glaring  colors.    They  were  shy  at  first 
through  fear,  but  soon   became  familiar 
with  the  Spaniards,  and,  with  transports 
of  joy,  received  from  them  hawk's  bells, 
glass  beads,  or  other  baubles,  in  return  for 
which  they  gave  such  provisions  as  they 
had,  and  some  cotton-yarn,  the  only  com- 
modity of  value  they  could   produce."* 

The  land  on  which  Columbus  first  set 
;  foot  was  called  by  the  natives  Giumhani, 
!   and  was  one  of  the  Lucaya,  or  Bahama 

islands.  He,  however,  gave  it  the  name  of 

San  Salvador. 

"  Such,"  concludes  our  author,  "  is  a 
brief  account  of  the  discovery  of  America 
by  Columbus,  and,  with  respect  to  the 
voyage  itself,  and  what  relates  to  the  fa- 
mous navigator,  ....  we  have  chiefly 
followed  Wentherbothem,  almost  verba- 
tim."t 

II.  With  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  in- 
habitants of  America,^  several  speculations 
have  been  made  by  learned  and  decplf 
thinking  men,  of  which  some  are,  indeed, 
ingenious  and  interesting,  without,  luow- 
ever,  having  very  solid  foundations  to  rest 
on.  Lescurbot  and  others  fancied  that  this 
continent  was  peopled  by  the  Canaanites, 
who  had  been  expelled  by  Joshua.  Gro- 
tius  maintained  that  Yucatan  was  first 
colonized  by  Ethiopians,  and  that  they 
were  Christians.  Pere  Leveque  remarks, 
that  nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  the 
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idea  that  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel  have  been 
found  in  America;  for  the  aborigines 
possess  none  of  the  marked  features  of  the 
Jewish  people^  nor  have  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage, religion,  or  customs,  ever  been,  in 
the  slightest  degree,  traced  among  them.* 
And  this  may  apply,  likewise,  to  the 
opinion  of  Lescurbot ;  for  what  vestiges, 
however  faint,  of  Christianity  were  ever 
descried  among  the  Yucatanese  ? 

The  best  established  theory  is,  that 
America  received  her  aboriginal  popula- 
tion from  the  north-east  part  of  Asia. 
The  channel  between  Kamschatkaand  this 
continent  is  only  eighteen  miles  wide,  and 
it  is  certain  that,  during  the  long  cold 
winters  of  that  northern  climate,  Beering's 
straits  are  frozen  over  from  shore  to  shore. 
Nay.  if  we  believe  the  testimony  of  Cap t. 
Williamson,  who  was  Capt.  Cook's  lieu- 
tenant in  his  voyages  of  discovery,  the 
channel  itself  is  interspersed  with  small  is- 
lands, and  the  inhabitants  of  both  conti- 
nents l)ear  a  strong  resemblance  to  each 
other.  The  Esquimaux,  therefore,  there 
is  very  little  duubt,  are  the  descendants  of 
the  Greenlanders.  This  was  the  con- 
viction of  Father  Juan  Perez,  a  missionary 
during  sf^veral  years  in  Greenland,  who 
declares  that  ih«^  one  and  tlie  other  have 
broad  faces,  fiat  noses,  thick  lips,  black 
hair  and  eyes,  and  tliat  the  language  of 
the  former  is  a  mere  dialect  of  that  of  the 
latter.f  An«l  Father  Chiaratesta,  who 
spent  two  yrars  in  Kamsohatka,  asserts 
that  those  on  the  American  side  of  the 
straits  of  Hi.'ering  undorstootl  the  language 
of  the  Kjinischadalos,  and  were  in  the 
habit  of  pass  in  2^  and  repassing  from  one 
continent  to  the  other.  In  quoting  this 
famous  missionary,  our  author  says  : 

•*  Accordini»  lo  him,  the  languasre  of 
the  KaiiiNchadaii's  is  not  much  dillVrent 
from  that  s|)ok<.Mi  on  the  other  sid«;  of  the 
straits,     lie  alludes  to  the  landing  of  Ca;- 

*Sur  Porii^inc  dcs  Aborigines  du  nouycan 
Bonde,  p.  r>S. 

f  Los  iiativns  de  Greenland  y  los  Indios  do  La- 
brador p:iri'ii  Ins  misinos Sun  curianchoa, 

romot,  btrziido^,  y  tene:on  los  ojos  y  lod  cal>i'llo» 
nerr09.  La  linsriia  do  los  Kjiqnimaux  no  es  que  un 
diiuecto  dc  aquilla  que  ae  habU  co  Grecnlaiid. 


sar  in  Britain  from  Gaul,  where  the  pass- 
age between  Calais  and  Dover  is  as  wide 
as  that  of  Beering's  straits  in  one  place, 
and  much  more  difficult  to  cross  by  reason 
of  the  cluster  of  islands  interspersed  in 
this  narrow  channel  between  Asia  and 
America.  As  Caesar  found  the  Britons  to 
resemble,  in  a  most  striking  degree,  the 
Gauls  whom  he  had  left  l^hind  him  on 
the  continent,  in  their  dress,  language,  and 
mode  of  fighting,  so  Chiaratesta  discovered 
the  Indians  of  America  to  be  equally  simi- 
lar to  the  Kamschadales  of  Asia  in  lan- 
guage and  dress.  '*  Eddtm  lin^vd,'*  he 
says,  "fere  utebanttir,  atque  eodem  modo 
fere  vestiti,  qtuimobrem  dubitari  non  potest 
^H  propinquUatibua  affinitatibusque  con- 
juncti  «m/."* 

Our  author  gives  a  comparative  table  of 
the  Asiatic  and  Indian  languages  m  which 
a  remarkable  similarity  is,  indeed,  so  man- 
ifest that  little  doubt  can  be  left  of  the 
identity  of  their  source.  For  instance,  the 
word  God  in  Asiatic  is  k'itchi-Tnanoti,  and 
in  the  Delaware  tongue  KiUchimanUto, 
Father  in  Asiatic,  neezee;  in  the  Algon- 
quin, nousce.  Mother  in  the  Tartar,  atic. 
anna;  and  nana,  in  tlie  Pottawaiumeh, 
nanna;  in  the  Darien,  nannnh,  &,c.  ^o. 

In  citing  the  authority  of  tiie  Cailiolu? 
and  Jesuit  missionaries,  Mr.  M'lntovh 
does  not  hesitate  to  pay  them  a  just  and 
merited  eulogy  in  these  terms  : 

"  Thc^e  sources  of  informaiion  are  cer- 
tainly worthy  of  credit;  for  thfy  are  dis- 
tinguished as  men  of  the  hi;?hesl  veracity, 
as  well  as  profound  judirmrni,  and  acme 
imagination.  It  is,  likewise,  ijfcnrraliy 
known  that  no  person  can  roninict  a 
greater  intimacy  with  barbarous  nations 
than  missionaries  who,  by  the  dignity  ui 
their  sacred  oHice,  the  aflahiJity  of  their 
manners, and  their  brotherly  eoull^^<'l,  have 
always  succeeded  in  < ndearijig  il."iiisilves 
to  the  rudest  nalious.^'f 

The  obligations  the  civilized  v.'orld  is 
under  to  the  lalwrs  of  the  Jesuits,  especi- 
ally in  Paraguay,  and  among  our  own 
aboriginal  Indians,  are  appreciated  by  too 
few  of  the  writers  of  the  pres(?nt  genera- 
tion. The  spirit  of  this  age  seems  to  be 
to  seek  out  the  most  secret  faults  of  a  body 
of  religious  men  who  have  devoted  them- 
selves, during  three  centuries,  to  the  good 

*  De  terra  iocognit  p.  96.  fP.  104. 
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of  their  fellow  beings  whererer  their  zeal 
could  reach  them.  But  why  not  do  them 
justice  for  their  public  Tirtues,  their  inde- 
fatigable labors  in  the  cause  of  learning, 
civilization,  and  Christianity?  Is  it  not 
pitiable  to  perceive  how  eagerly  the  credu- 
lous taste  of  the  present  day  swallows  the 
infamous  inventions,  believes  the  lying 
incidents,  and  takes  alarm  at  the  silly 
phantasmagoria  of  Eugene  Sue,  when  the 
monuments  of  the  real  and  lasting  benefits 
conferred  on  the  world  by  the  self-devo- 
ting and  untiring  labors  of  the  Society,can 
hardly  extort  a  passing  tribute  of  praise 
from  the  thousands  who,  however,  can  not 
view  them  without  secret  admiration! 
Those  labors  are  still  going  on.  For  at 
this  moment  the  interior  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  is  blessed  with  the  presence 
of  a  son  of  Loyola,  who  is  nobly  imitating 
the  brightest  missionary  achievements  of 
his  ancient  brethren.  This  age  will  be  a 
debtor  to  the  amiable  and  zealous  Father 
de  Smct,  and  posterity  will  award  him  a 
place  in  the  memory  of  men  which  his  ex- 
traordinary merit  deserves.   Like  the  emi- 


nent Jesuits  who  have  preceded  him  in 
this  arduous  but  glorious  ministry,  he 
takes  with  him  among  the  various  In- 
dian tribes  an  indomitable  zeal  and  a  cul- 
tivated mind.  He  works  and  writes.  His 
thousands  of  converts  bear  witness  of  the 
first,  and  his  elegant  *'  Indian  Sketches" 
stand  a  specimen  of  the  second.  May  God 
long  preserve  the  invaluable  health  and  life 
of  that  distinguished  and  humble  man,  who 
hasgiven  evidence  of  his  utter  disinterested- 
ness by  rejecting  the  offered  mitre,  and 
clinging  to  the  habit  of  his  venerable  order. 
Mr.  M'Intosh  does  not  withhold  his 
meed  of  praise  from  the  Catholic  missiona- 
ries from  whom  he  has  derived  the  greater 
part  of  the  information  with  which  his 
book  abounds.  And  he  himself  is  entided 
to  the  thanks  of  his  readers  for  the  per- 
formance of  a  task  which  is  not  less  in- 
structive than  pleasing.  It  must,  however, 
be  regretted  that  so  valuable  a  work  should 
be  so  carelessly  published,  and  should  be 
filled  with  typographical  errors.  So  good 
a  picture  certainly  deserves  a  more  elegant 
frame. 


SCENES    ON    THE    RIVER    PLATTE. 

I^UUEiUon  oftkB  Untttd  Staiet  CkMoHe  MatasUu  c-^-Am  I  un  rare  tint  nothtaf  <:•»  eome  from  the  ptn  of  the 
daUe  and  admirable  Fatbbe  Da  Smet  tbat  will  not  be  eagerly  received  by  the  Catholic  pnUic,  I  aead  yov  a  traas. 
Ml  from  an  original  French  poem,  written  by  that  missionary  on  the  borders  of  the  river  Platte.  It  shows  the 
ilted  turn  of  his  imagination,  and  his  appreciation  of  the  sublime  and  beautiAil  of  the  wonderAil  region  in  which 
labors,  like  his  sainted  predecessors  in  the  Society  of  Jesos,  among  the  aborigines  of  our  country.  The  original 
■  left  by  himself,  in  my  hands,  the  last  time  he  visited  theee  parts ;  and  I  know  my  labor  will  be  well  repaid  by 
log  to  your  readers  in  an  English  dress  these  wig*  eamorm  of  oao  of  the  greatest  missiOQaites  of  our  age.-^.  C.  P. 

HAIL   STORM   AND   WATER  SPOUT  OH  THB   PLATTE. 

It  chances  ofT,  e'en  on  the  brightest  day, 
Tbat  clouds,  in  rolling  on  their  hurried  way, 
Engender  currents,  in  whose  icy  breath 
The  vapors  freeze  above  ;-^while  underneath. 
The  hope  that  smiles  along  the  flowery  plain 
Would  blasted  be,  did  not  kind  heaven  restrain 
The  bursting  vengeance,  and  the  storm  command ; 
"  Pass  not  the  waters,  or  the  desert  land.** 
Still  on  the  Platte's  green  banks  and  islets  foir 
Th'  effects  terrific  of  the  storm  appear : 
Too  often  does  that  frozen  thunder-cloud 
The  loveliest  vales  in  desolation  shroud : 
Frightful  arena !  where,  with  wasting  power, 
'         The  furies  rage  unchained,  and  wither  tree  and  flower. 
With  my  own  eyes,  as  raged  the  hail  storm  round, 
I  saw  a  savage  pelted  to  the  g^und. 
Happy  the  man  who,  in  the  desert's  gloom. 
Can  find  a  shelter !  happy  he,  on  whom 
Heaven  looks  with  pity ;  that  did  I  obtain  ; 
For,  though  exposed  upon  the  desolate  plain. 
Heaven  did  not  fail  to  rescue  me ;  the  wrath 
Of  the  impending  tempest  changed  its  path, 
Far  driven  to  the  north  where,  as  I  stood 
Fixed  in  suspense,  upon  the  solitude 
It  spent  its  fuiy ;  and,  meanwhile,  the  skies 
A  scene  sublime  display  before  my  eyes : 
A  vast  abyss,  as  twere,  of  spiral  shape. 
From  which,  with  thundering  noise,  black  clouds  escape 
In  struggling  evolutions ;— gulpbs  profound — 
Like  those  tremendous  whirlpools  that  abound 
In  certain  seas,  and  in  their  eddies  sweep 
All  things  that  float  upon  the  boiling  deep. 
So  do  these  winds  engulph,  with  violent  power. 
All  other  ofispring  of  their  stormy  hour. 
The  tempest  spirit  yells  above  my  head ; 
The  mutinous  winds  raise  up  their  voices  dread 
Upon  the  river,  whose  tumultuous  waves 
Are  tossed  in  wild  confusion ;  in  the  air 
A  thousand  gleaming  meteors  appear, 
fiut  heaven  was  with  me,  in  my  dangeroufl  plight : 
Vol.  V.  No.  11.  ^ 
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The  north  wind  yielding  to  the  south  wind's  might 
Was  by  its  conqueror  to  the  river  driven. 
On  whose  vexed  waters  conflict  fresh  was  given, 
With  furious  alternations  :  then  around 

^  Was  heard  the  mingled  and  uproarious  sound 

Of  battling  tempests,  deeper,  louder  far 
Than  the  terrific  thunder-peaU  of  war. 
Then  might  be  seen,  on  their  aerial  field, 
Those  giants  of  the  storm  now  stretch,  now  yield, 
Like  snakes  each  other  struggling  to  devour ; 
When  lo !  directed  by  that  mighty  Power 
That  rules  the  tempest,  from  their  heaving  caves. 
Bursting,  with  sudden  violence,  the  waves. 
Like  mediators,  stand  between  the  foes, 
Ann  mutual  sacrifice  for  peace  propose. 
But  what  will  not  the  favorable  hour 
Effect  when  aided  by  ambition's  power? 
These  new-sprung  majesties  their  proud  fronts  rear 
Up  to  the  clouds :  but  seem  to  approach  so  near 
The  empyrean,  only  to  subject  the  air 
To  their  own  liquid  empire :  with  a  grand 
And  grumbling  noise,  they  issue  their  command. 
When  all  that  stunned  the  ear,  or  shocked  the  eye 
Is  driven,  like  magic,  from  the  brightniog  sky. 
Alas !  though  happy,  very  brief,  their  reign : 
One  peal  of  thunder  breaks, — and  lo!  their  vain 
And  short-lived  grandeur  sinks  precipitate 
Into  the  Platte's  deep  stream :  and  where  so  late 
Was  seen  their  glory  now  appears  their  doom ; 
Their  cradle  is  converted  to  their  tomb. 
At  this  dread  crash,  the  north  wind  rallied  strong ; 
The  south  wind  fled  with  all  his  cloudy  throng : 
And  then,  mid  smiling  skies,  the  sunny  day. 
Sweet  flowers,  and  zephyrs  calm,  resumed  their  vernal  sway. 

Nkw  York,  September  14,  1846. 
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H  E  last  number  of  these 

memoirs^  which  was  de- 

jj  voted   to   the    history   of 


^f  M  li^  '^  Catholicity  in  New  York, 
.1  ■  I  ,'f  concluded  with  some  ac- 
:>l;  Ji;  count  of  the  hostile  feel- 
ing towards  Catholics  and 
their  religion  at  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century^  and  which  was  signalized 
by  the  enactment  of  a  law  described  by  a 
native  historian  as  "one  for  hanging 
every  popiili  priest  that  came  voluntarily 
into  the  province."* 

This  law,  it  is  stated,  was  *'  passed  at 
the  instance  of  the  earl  of  Bellamont  (then 
governor)  to  drive  the  French  missionaries 
out  of  the  territories  of  our  Indian  allies.'' 
It  appears,  however,  to  have  been  more 
effective  in  preventing  CatholiS  missiona- 
ries from  settling  among  the  white  inhab- 
itants of  New  York,  than  in  excluding  the 
French  priests  from  their  heroic  missions 
among  the  Indian  tribes. 

There  seems  to  be  a  mistake  in  Smith's 
description  of  this  law,  presuming  him  to 
refer  to  that  of  July  31,  1700,  as  will  be 
explained  hereafter.  While  the  Dutch 
held  the  government  of  New  York*  no 
laws  adverse  to  the  Catholics  appear  to 
have  passed,  the  bigotry  afterwards  domi- 
nant being  of  English  origin.  The  laws 
promulgated  by  the  duke  of  York  in  1GG4, 
commonly  called  the  duke's  laws,  require 
the  establishment  of  a  church  in  each 
parish.f  This  was  afterwards  explained 
by  a  law  of  Gov.  Andross  and  by  council 
as  requiring  all  persons  to  contribute, 
whether  belonging  to  the  congregation  or 

«N.  T.  Hiit«  Socy.  traoi.  v.  i,  p.  333. 
t  Smith,  Hist.  N.  T.,  p.  97,  firtt  edition. 


not,  and  asserting  that  this  was  no  in- 
fringement of  tlie  liberty  of  conscience  "  as 
some  pretend."  Complaints  were  proba- 
bly made  by  the  Dutch,  in  the  minority  in 
some  parishes,  ihat  the  law  violated  the 
provision  in  tiie  articles  of  capitulation, 
August  27th,  IGG'l,  guaranteeing  to  the 
Dutch  "  liberty  of  their  consciences  in  di- 
vine worship  and  church  discipline."* 
Col.  Donga n,  a  Catholic,  afterwards  earl  • 
of  Limerick,  succeeded  Sir  Edmund  An- 
dross as  governor,  in  1683.  One  of  his 
first  acts  was  to  issue  writs  for  the  election 
of  representatives  to  a  provincial  assem- 
bly, the  people  before  this  having  had  no 
share  in  the  legislature.  This  elevation 
in  the  scale  of  political  existence  was  the 
concession  of  a  Catholic  proprietary,  and 
carried  into  effect  by  a  Catholic  governor, 
at  the  very  time  when  the  colonists  of 
New  England  were  deprived  of  their  char- 
ter. The  first  act  of  the  first  assembly  of 
New  York  was  the  "  charter  of  libertyi," 
passed  October  30th,  1683,  and  it  contains, 
besides  many  provisions  guarding  the 
rights  of  the  people  as  to  taxes,  trials,  &c., 
the  following :  "  That  no  person  or  per- 
sons which  professe  ffaith  in  God  by  Jesus 
Christ  shall,  at  any  time,  be  any  wayes 
molested,  punished,  disquieted,  or  called 
in  question  for  any  difference  of  opinion, 
or  matter  of  religious  concernment,  who 
do  nott  actually  disturbe  the  civil  peace  of 
the  province,  butt  thatt  all  and  every  such 
person  or  p'sons  may,  from  time  to  time, 
and  at  all  times,  freely  have,  and  fully 
enjoy,  his  or  their  judgements  or  con- 
sciences in  matters  of  religion  throughout 
all  the  province,  they  behaving  themselves 

*  Smith,  p.  20,  fint  edit. 
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peaceably  and  quietly,  and  nott  using 
this  liberty  to  licentiousness,  nor  to  the 
civil  injury  or  outward  disturbance  of 
others."  Another  provision  recited  that, 
whereas  all  the  Christian  churches  then 
in  the  province  seemed  to  be  privileged 
churches,  they  were  thereby  secured  in 
their  property  and  discipline,  and  the  like 
privileges  were  guaranteed  to  other  Chri»- 
tiau  churches  coming  into  the  province,  in 
regard  to  divine  worship  and  church  dis- 
cipline. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  James  intended 
to  make  New  York  a  place  of  settlement, 
lor  English  and  Irish  Catholics ;  and  it  is 
certain  that  he  desired  and  endeavored  to 
promote  the  conversion  of  the  Indians*  to 
Christianity.  His  instructions  to  Don- 
gan,  to  encourage  and  facilitate  the  efforts 
uf  ihe  Jesuit  missionaries,  engaged  in 
this  laudable  work,  drew  upon  him  the 
censure  of  the  bigots  of  that  period ;  and 
were  condemned  by  the  prejudiced  wri- 
ters on  the  history  of  New  York  :•  who 
could  not  regard  the  pious  labors  of 
French  Jesuits  in  any  other  light  than  as 
political  movements,  to  extend  the  influ- 
ence and  dominion  of  France  over  the 
province  of  New  York.  Though  im- 
pelled in  their  Christian  labors  by  higher 
motives  than  those  of  loyalty  to  their 
sovereign,  the  missionaries  exhibited  a 
just  regard  for  the  interests  of  their  own 
government,  by  endeavoring  to  promote 
the  most  intimate  and  friendly  relations 
between  the  Indians  and  their  own  coun- 
trymen in  Canada.  By  the  French,  the 
live  nations— up  to  the  time  of  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht,  (1713) — were  treated  as  a  con- 
federacy of  independent  tribes ;  while  the 
policy  of  the  English  claimed  them  as 
British  subjects.  Doubtless  the  Catholic 
missionaries  took  the  former  side,  and 
told  the  Indians  they  were  free,  for  which 
the  English  denounced  them  as  exciting 
a  savage  warfare  on  the  colony  borders. 
And  this  contributed  to  increase  the  natu- 
ral antipathy  to  Catholics  among  the  En- 
glish inhabitants  of  New  York  of  that 

*  Graham't  Hiit.  U.  S.     Smith's  Uiit.  N.  T. 


period,  and  accounts  for  the  hanhnen 
of  their  subsequent  legislation,  as  well  ai 
for  the  unjust  severity  of  their  partial  and 
bigoted  historians. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  GoTemor 
Dongan,  on  coming  among  the  New 
Yorkers,  found  that  if  the  measures  for 
converting  the  Indians  were  to  proceed, 
the  political  interests  of  his  own  country 
required  that  English  missionaries  shouki 
take  the  place  of  the  French  Jesuiti, 
some  of  whom  were  incorporated  amoof 
the  five  nations.  The  historians  of  New 
York  assert,  that  no  previous  goremor 
had  made  himself  so  well  acquainted 
with  Indian  affairs,  or  conducted  the  in- 
tercourse between  the  settlers  and  Indi-  f 
ans,  with  so  much  ability  and  regard  to 
the  interests  of  the  subjects  of  Great 
Britain  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  wai 
held  in  high  esteem  by  the  Indians  them- 
selves.'* And  it  is  mentioned  to  his  honor 
by  the  same  historians,  who  are  unspar- 
ing in  their  condemnation  of  his  religk)n, 
that  he  did  not  permit  the  identity  of  his 
faith  with  that  of  the  Catholic  missiona- 
ries of  France,  to  prevent  him  from  op- 
posing their  residence  among  the  Indiaa 
tribes  in  his  province;  their  influence 
being  calculated  to  promote  the  interests 
and  policy  of  France,  and  weaken  the 
authority  of  the  English. 

But  it  was  loyalty  to  his  own  govern- 
ment, and  a  just  regard  for  the  interests 
confided  to  him,  and  not  indifference  to 
the  pious  work  of  Christianizing  the  In- 
dians, that  induced  Governor  Dongan  to 
oppose  the  missions  of  the  French.f  "The 
charter  of  liberty  "  had  made  New  Yofk 
free  to  the  Catholics,  and  Smith  says: 
*'  Papists  began  to  settle  in  the  colony 

*  Smith's  Hist.  N.  York,  p.  45,  quarto  cditioi. 

t  P.  55.  In  a  speech  to  the  Are  nations  whoa 
he  convened  and  met  in  Albany,  on  5th  August, 
16S5,  Dongan  has  the  following  passage  :  '*  There 
was  no  advice  or  proposition  that  I  made  to  the 
brethren  all  the  time  that  the  priest  lived  at 
Onondaga,  but  what  he  wrote  to  Canada,  as  I 
found  by  one  of  his  letters  which  he  gave  to  aa 
Indian  to  carry  to  Canada,  but  which  was  brought 
hither;  therefore  1  desire  the  brethren  not  to 
receive  him,  or  any  French  priest  any  more, 
having  $ent  for  Engliah  prieiU,  with  whom  you 
may  be  inpplied  to  your  eoatcot. 
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under  the  smiles  of  the  Goveraor/' 
Whatever  hopes  the  Catholics  might 
have  cherished  of  finding  security  for 
their  religion  in  New  York,  were  des- 
tined to  be  of  short  duration,  for  Dongan 
was  removed  from  the  post  of  Grovernor 
by  King  James,  in  1688.  Smith  says: 
"  he  fell  into  the  king's  displeasure 
through  his  zeal  for  the  true  interest  of 
the  province. 

The  excitement  in  England  against 
King  James  extended  to  America,  and 
"the  whole  body  of  the  people  trembled 
for  the  Protestant  cause."*  "  An  outrage- 
ous dread  of  popery,"  says  Grahame, 
''had  invaded  the  minds  of  the  lower 
classes  of  people,  and  not  only  diminished 
real  and  substantial  evils  in  their  esteem, 
but  nearly  extinguished  common  sense 
in  their  understandings,  and  common 
justice  in  their  sentiments."  (Vol.  2, 
p.  220.)  The  Assembly  of  New  York 
of  1691,  passed  a  resolution  that  all  laws 
passed  by  the  late  Assembly  were  null 
and  void.f  It  has  been  cfntended  by 
one  party  in  the  courts  of  New  York, 
that  a  rewhUion  of  one  branch  of  the 
legislature  could  not  repeal  a  law  made 
by  aU  branches ;  while  another  insisted 
on  the  validity  of  it.  But  having  re- 
solved out  of  existence  the  "charter  of 
liberty,"  they  passed  a  bill  of  rights,  a 
copy  of  the  charter  in  some  parts,  but 
excluding  Roman  Catholics  from*  all  its 
provisions.]:  This  bill,  however,  was 
found  too  liberal,  and  the  "glorious  revo- 
lution" king  repealed  it  in  1697.  Such 
was  the  first  nnti -Catholic  legislation ; 
the  next  was  that  of  July  31st,  1700, 
the  preamble  of  which  is  as  follows: 
"  fVhereas,  divers  Jesuits,  priests  and 
popish  missionaries,  have  of  late  come, 
and  for  some  time  have  had  their  resi- 
dence in  the  remote  parts  of  this  province, 
and  other  of  his  majesty's  adjacent  colo- 
nies, who,  by  their  wicked  and  subtle 
insinuations,  industriously  labored  to  de- 
bauch, seduce,  and  withdraw  the  Indians 

*  Saiith*t  New  York,  p.  68.        f  Soith,  p.  75. 
t  Laws  of  New  York  (eolooy),  p.  1. 
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from  their  due  obedience  unto  his  most 
sacred  majesty,  and  to  excite  and  stir 
them  up  to  sedition,  rebellion,  and  open 
hostility  against  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment." It  then  enacted  that  every  priest, 
&c.,  remaining  in  or  coming  into  the  pro- 
vince after  November  1,  1700,  should  be 
"deemed  and  accounted  an  incendiary, 
and  disturber  of  the  public  peace  and 
safety,  and  an  enemy  to  the  true  Chris- 
tian religion,  and  shall  be  adjudged  to 
suffer  perpetual  imprisonment,"  In  case 
of  escape  and  capture  to  suffer  death. 
Harborers  of  priests  to  pay  .€200,  and 
stand  three  days  in  the  pillory.* 

This  law,  which  is  presumed  to  be  the 
one  referred  to  by  Smith,  although  cruelly 
intolerant,  is  not,  as  the  historian  quotes 
it,  a  law  "  for  hanging  every  popish 
priest  that  came  voluntarily  into  the  pro- 
vince."t  In  1701  (Sept.  16)  a  law  was 
passed  by  which  "  papists  and  popish  re- 
cusants are  prohibited  from  voting  for 
members  of  assembly  or  any  office  what- 
ever, from  thenceforth  and  forever. "J 

That  the  law  of  1700  was  soon  disre- 
garded, may  be  inferred  from  the  follow- 
ing passage  in  the  journal  of  the  New 
York  assembly,  under  date  of  June  24th, 
1709  (vol.  1,  p.  225).  "  Ordered,  thai 
the  commissioners  for  managing  the  ex- 
pedition to  Canada,  lake  care  a  decent 
provision  be  made  for  the  French  Jesuit, 
and  a  servant,  that  surrendered  them- 
selves to  this  government  from  the  Indi- 
ans." In  truth,  the  spirit  of  intolerance 
appears  to  have  been  the  effect,  in  a  great 
measure,  of  British  domination^  which 
repeatedly  afflicted  New  York  with  prof- 
ligate and  incompetent  governors,,  who- 
signalized  their  devotion-  to  the  king  by 
enforcing  subserviency  to  him  as  head 
of  the  church.     Thus,  in  the  reign  of 

•  Lawn  of  New  York,  p.  38. 

t  Hist.  N.  Y.  p.  97.  Smith  teirtf  Am  his  own 
approbation  of  the  law,  at  he  quotes  It,  bj  de- 
claring that  it  "continuei,  ai  it  forever  ought,  in 
fall  Ibroe  to  this  day."  The  New  York  Hist. 
Society,  with  a  more  proper  teiiM  of  the  spirit  of 
religious  liberty,  have  omitted  the  words  <'  as  it 
forever  oii|(ht,''  io  their  reprint  of  Smith's  work. 

t  Col.  Ldiws,  N.  Y.,  Tol.  r,  p.  42,  Smith  and 
Livingstones  edition . 
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Queen  Anne,  the  sects  of  dissenters 
were  restricted  in  the  exercise  of  their  re- 
ligious worship,  and  Presbyterian  clergy- 
men were  imprisoned  for  exercising  their 
functions.* 

Although  such  intolerance  was  resented 
by  many  Protestants,  no  complaint  was 
made  against  the  more  severe  and  inhu- 
man  laws  against  Catholics   which  re- 
mained in  force  until  the  American  revo- 
lution.    When  the  people  of  New  York 
took  the  government  into  their  own  hands, 
this   law  was  virtually   repealed   by  the 
constitution  of  1777 ;  but  as  if  ashamed 
that  it  had  ever  stained  their  statute  book, 
and  to  leave  a  record  of  their  better  feel- 
ings, a  law  repealing  it  was  passed,  April 
20th,  1784.  (Laws  7  Sess.  c.  28.)  It  does 
not  appear  that  it  was  ever  specially  en- 
forced except  in  the  year  1741,  in  the  case 
of  John  Ury,  which  will  be  the  subject  of 
the  next  number  of  these  memoirs.    The 
general  etfect,  however,  of  the  proscriptive 
enactments  against  Catholics,  appears  to 
have  been  to  deter  those  who. avowed  that 
faith  from  settling  in  the   province,  and 
to  prevent  the  extension  of  Christianity 
among  the  Indians.     But  little  eflbrt  was 
made  ))y  the   Protestant  missionaries   to 
supply  the   places  of  the  Jesuits  in  this 
noble   enterprise.      The   Indians  of  the 
Five  Nations  had  agreed,  at  the  instance 
of  Lord  Bellamont,  lo  receive  Protestant 

*The  indictment  againM  one  of  them,  Rer. 
Francis  McKeriiic, charged  him  with  '*contemu- 
ing  and  endeavoring  to  Kubvoit  Ihe  qxieinU  eccU- 
titutieal  9upremacy\  unlawfully  preached  without 
the  governor't  license  first  obtained,  in  deroga- 
tion of  the  royal  authority  aud  prerogative,  that 
he  used  other  rites  and  ceremonies  than  those 
contained  in  the  common  prayer  book." — Smith, 
p.  113. 

Although  the  jury  acquitted  him  "through  the 
shameful  partiality  of  the  court,  he  was  not  dis- 
charged from  his  recoguizance  till  they  had  ille- 
gally extorted  all  the  fees  of  his  prosecution, 
which,  together  with  his  expenses,  amounted  to 
£83.  7«.  (id.**—SmUh*8Hist.  N.  Yorky  p.  lU. 

The  same  historian  relates  several  instances  of 
oppression  of  the  coloouts  by  the  governor.  Lord 
Cornbury,  and  among  others  their  expulsion  from 
their  own  churches  which  were  given  to  the  Epis- 
copalians. **  In  these  controversies  the  governor 
abetted  the  Episcopal  zealots,  and  harassed  the 
others  by  numberless  persecutions,  heavy  fines, 
and  long  imprisonments,  through  fear  ot  which 
many  who  had  been  active  in  the  dispute  fled  out 
of  the  province."— /f«^  New  York,  p,  105. 


ministers  among  them.  But,  mya  a  his- 
torian :  "  The  fulfihsient  of  the  promise  of 
sending  Protestant  pastors  to  the  Five 
Nations  seems  to  have  been  dtferred  till 
the  year  1712,  when  one  Andrews  was 
sent  among  them  by  the  English  society 
for  propagating  the  GospeL  After  preach- 
ing and  teaching  among  them,  in  the  In- 
dian tongue,  for  several  years,  he  was 
universally  forsaken  by  his  auditors  and 
scholars,  and  closed  a  fruitless  mission  in 
1718."« 

Smith  remarks:  ''If  the  missionaries 
of  the  English  society  for  propagating  the 
Grospel,  instead  of  being  seated  in  opulent 
Christianized  towns,  had  been  sent  out  to 
preach  among  the  savages,  unspeakable 
political  advantages  would  have  flowed 
from  such  a  salutary  measure.  Dr.  Doug- 
lass, a  sensible  unmethodical  writer,  often 
incorrect,  expects  too  much ;  besides  he 
treats  the  missionaries  with  rudeness  and 
contempt,  and  lashes  their  indolence  with 
unmerciful  acrimony."  This  consistent 
historian  wly  is  so  unsparing  in  his  crimi- 
nation of  the  French  Jesuit  missionaries 
for  promoting  relations  of  amity  between 
their  native  country  and  the  Indians,  that 
he  advocated  the  hanging  of  every  priest, 
seems  to  have  had  no  scruple  in  employing 
Protestant  missionary  labor  to  procure 
<' political  advantages"  for  England. 
The  passage  which  he  quotes  from  Doug- 
lass' Summary,  vol.  ii,  p.  138,  Boston  edit 
1753,  is  the  following :  "Our  young  mis- 
sionaries may  procure  a  perpetual  alliance 
and  commercial  advantages  with  the  In- 
dians, which  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
can  not  do  because  they  are  forbid  to 
marry.  I  mean  our  missionaries  may  in- 
termarry with  the  daughters  of  the  sa- 
chems and  other  considerable  Indians,  and 
their  progeny  will  forever  be  a  certain  ce- 
ment between  us  and  the  Indians." 

However  competent  to  estimate  the  po- 
litical advantages  of  missionary  labors,  the 
historians  referred  to,  it  would  appear, 

*  Grahame's  Hist.  U.  S.,  vol.  ii,  chap.  2,  who 
quotes  Homphrey's  Hist.  a«e.  of  the  Society  lor 
propagating  the  Gospel. 
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were  but  indifferently  qualified  to  appre- 
ciate the  merits  of  the  Jesuits,  who,  separ- 
ated from  all  the  comforts  of  civilized  so- 
ciety, devoted  years  of  toil,  and  gave  their 
lives  to  the  service  of  the  Indian  tribes  to 
imparttothem  the  truths  and  the  blessings 
of  religion.  *'  Dr.  Douglass,"  says  Smith, 
"  ever  ready  to  do  honor  to  his  native 
country,  after  remarking  that  this  self-de- 
nying clergyman  (Rev.  Mr.  Brainerd) 
rode  about  four  hundred  miles,  in  the  year 
1744,  with  an  air  of  approbation,  asks : 
'  Is  there  any  missionary  from  any  of  the 
societies  for  propagating  the  Gospel  in 
foreign  parts  that  has  reported  the  like  ?'" 
This  pxtraordinary  performance  of  little 
more  than  a  mile  a  day  on  horseback  is 
selected  fur  special  admiration,  while  no 
mention  is  made  of  the  sulforingsand  labors 
of  those  devoted  men  whose  journeys  were 


anjbot  nine  hundred  miles  through  path- 
less forests. 

In  another  part  of  his  history,  referring 
to  the  importance  of  Protestant  missions 
among  the  Indians,  Smith  says  :  '*  Much 
has  been  written  on  this  subject  in  Ameri- 
ca, and  why  nothing  to  purpose  has  yet 
been  attempted  in  England  towards  so 
laudable  a  design  can  only  be  aUrihuted  to 
the  amazing  falsehoods  and  misrepresenta- 
tions by  which  some  of  the  missionaries 
have  long  imposed  upon  benevolent  minds 
in  Great  Britain."  (P.  42.) 

By  the  treaty  qf  Utrecht,  the  Five  Na- 
tions of  Indians  were  acknowledged  to  be 
subject  to  Great  Britain,  and,  as  the  law 
against  the  coming  or  continuance  in  the 
province  of  priests  or  Jesuits  was  in  force, 
its  effect  was  to  break  up  the  Christian 
missions  in  New  York. 


PROTESTANT  DILEMMA— THE  CASE  EXPLAINED. 


REFLECTING  mind  is 
astonished  at  the  sensa- 
tion produced  among  the 

'  members  of  the  Anglican 
church  by  the  numerous 

i  conversions  from  that  body 
^^^*^^^**  to  the  Catholic  faith.  That 
the  frequent  secessions  from  it,  which 
are  still  witnessed  in  England  and  Ameri- 
ca, should  give  rise  to  feelings  of  sadness 
and  misgiving,  and,  in  many  cases,  to  an 
angry  and  hostile  spirit,  all  which  finds 
its  vent  in  the  columns  of  sympathizing 
journals,  is  a  consequence  that  must 
naturally  be  expected  to  flow  from  such  a 
source.  At  one  time  the  losses  of  the 
Episcopal  church  are  deplored  as  a  seri- 
ous evil ;  at  anotiier,  the  voice  of  indignant 
zeal  is  raisod  against  the  individuals  who 
have  abandoned  her  communion.  Some 
who  love  to  dwell  on  the  bright  side  of  the 
picture  find  an  imaginary  comfort  in  the 
reflection,  that  the  church  to  which  they 
belong  is  benefited  by  this  expurgation 


from  "  popery,"  while  others  are  equally 
consoled  by  the  pretended  discovery,  that 
the  converts  to  Catholicity  are,  in  general, 
men  whose  churchmanship  was  always 
of  a  doubtful  character,  and  that  their  loss 
is  compensated  by  the  many  transitions 
from  the  Catholic  church  to  Anglicanism. 
But  the  most  curious  development,  amidst 
all  these  theories  and  assertions,  is  the 
explanation  by  which  Protestant  Epis- 
copalian writers  endeavor  to  account  for 
the  frequent  desertion  of  their  ranks,  which 
has  now  become  so  prominent  a  specta- 
cle in  the  religious  world.  Some  attrib- 
ute it  to  the  spirit  of  Puritanism  that  in- 
fects a  portion  of  the  church ;  others 
contend  that  it  is  produced  by  the  leaven 
of  "  popery  "  which  the  Oxford  tracts 
have  cast  among  them.  The  two  parties, 
usually  termed  high  and  low  church,  have 
begun  a  fierce  war  on  this  point,  and  are 
hurling  the  weapons  of  mutual  recrimina- 
tion, each  denouncing  the  other  for  its  un- 
godly connivance  at  the  defections  which 
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they  both  deplore.  The  CaUndar  explains 
a  conversion  to  Catholicity  by  the  follow- 
ing process : 

"  Those  who  go  into  the  Roman  church 
are,  for  the  most  part,  earnest-mi ndeti 
men,  who  are  seeking  for  the  Catholic 
church — they  come  among  us  with  that 
object  in  expectation — I  had  almost  said 
in  view — would  lo  God  it  were  so  deci- 
dedly in  view  (visible^  that  men  could  not 
mistake !  They  behold  some  of  our  notes 
of  Catholiciiy-^ihers  they  are  prevented 
from  seeing  by  the  Puritans,  whose  end 
and  aim  it  is  to  hide  them.  Their  minds  are 
unsettled — for  awhile  they  waver  between 
hope  and  disgust,  till  at  last  the  fatal  step 
is  taken.  And  they  lake  it  because  thev 
do  really  believe  that  that  which  we  call 
in  this  land  the  'Protestant  Episcopal 
church '  is  not  the  Catholic  churcn." 

The  manner  in  which  these  Puritan- 
izersdrive  the  earnest  seekers  for  truth  into 
the  fold  of  Catholicity,  is  thus  stated  : 

'*This  they  do  by  denying  the  aacra- 
mental  character  of  the  Catholic  religion 
as  taught  in  our  prayer-book.  For  if  you 
take  away  from  the  ministry  of  the  cl)urch 
their  priestly  office,  you  make  them  no 
more  than  Puritan  preachers.  Take  away 
the  altar  from  the  church,  and  you  make 
it  a  Puritan  meeting-  house.  Take  away 
regeneration  from  baptism,  and  you  re- 
duce us  to  the  absurdities  of  modern  re- 
vivalism. Take  away  the  church's  right 
to  dogmatize — to  be  the  interpreter  of 
Holy  Scripture — to  be  the  authoritative 
teacher  and  guide  of  soulsj,  and  you  let 
in  the  whole  train  of  abominations  that 
attend  upon  the  Protestant  notion  of  pri-  ' 
▼ate  judgment." 

A  writer  in  the  JV.  F.  C%urcAimm alludes  : 
to  this  subject  in  a  very  similar  strain : 

**  The  late  defections  to  Rome  have,  as 
usual,  been  ascribed  by  the  Puritans 
within  and  without  the  church  to  the 
*^  Oxford  tracus,'*"  and  especially  to  the 
famous  tract  No.  XC.  Having  read  those 
tracts  thoroughly,  my  conviction  is,  that 
while  they  advocate  Catholicity,  they 
sternly  repudiate  Romanism.  What  then 
has  driven  so  many  excellent  and  eminent 
men  from  our  fold  ?  It  is  time  that  this 
question  should  befairfy  answered.  How 
has  it  happened  that  the  prediction  of  the 
bishop  of  New  Jersey  ia  reffani  to  Mr. 
Newman  has  been  so  signally  falsified? 
The  true  reason  will  probably  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  the  leading  authorities  of 
the  church  of  England  have  betrayed  a 


remarkable  aversion  to  the  Catholic  sys- 
tem, and  a  striking  partiality  for  the  dan- 
gerous and  soul-destroying  errors  of  Pro- 
testantism  

''In  his  pastoral,  occasioned  by  the 
correspondence  between  him  and  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Hoit,  Bishop  Hopkins  says :  '  It  is 
for  the  truth's  sake  which  is  held  aod 
preached  in  the  various  orthodox  eongrt- 
gations  around  us,  that  the  church  has  al- 
ways allowed  her  clergy  to  bid  them  wti- 
eonu  to  her  commtmion,  and  has  placed  no 
formal  barrier  in  the  way  of  our  ministers 
and  people  uniting  \oith  them  oeeagjontdtji 
in  prayer  and  praise.'  Surely  this  is  a 
specimen  of  the  charity  which  in  one  di- 
rection '  believeth  all  things,'  and  also  of  a 
'non-natural'  interpretation  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  church.  Now  from  these 
mstaoces  and  many  others  which  might 
be  mentioned,  is  it  not  evident  that  the  ex- 
treme repugnance  manifested  by  those  in 
authority'  to  ancient  discipline,  principles, 
and  practices,  may  be  the  real  cause 
of  the  defections  over  which  we  mourn. 
Is  not  this  sufficient  to  generate  in 
men  of  tender  consciences  a  suspicion 
that  a  schismatical  spirit  widely  per- 
vades our  communion?  Holy  men  are 
satisfied  with  our  system,  but  they  are 
not  permitted  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  its 
full  and  effective  operation.  Daily  prayers, 
self-denial,  almsgiving,  and  fasting,  are 
ridiculed  as  superstitions  of  Rome!  As 
things  are  now  among  us,  the  devout 
Catholic  can  not  enjoy  liberty  of  con- 
science. Protestantism,  with  all  its  ex- 
travagances, is  forced  upon  him  by  i he  rod 
of  a  partial  discipline.  In  view  then  of 
these  facts,  I  would  ask  the  editor  of  the 
Protestant  Churchman  and  his  corres- 
pondents if,  by  confounding  what  is  Cath- 
olic with  what  is  Roman,  they,  and  not 
the  'Oxford  tracts,'  ace  (not)  responsible  for 
perversions  to  Rome  ?  Which  will  most 
surely  influence  men  to  desert  the  fold  of 
Christ,  the  writings  of  Williams,  Keble, 
and  Pusey,  or  the  writingaof  Mcllvaioe, 
Hopkins,,  and  Chase?" 

Having  exhibited  the  views  of  the  high 
church  party,  we  will  now  present  those 
of  the  low  church.  The  Protestant  Cksardi' 
man  says : 

"Our  readers  have  observed,  from 
several  recent  notices  in  these  eolumns, 
that  the  list  of  perverts  to  Romanism, 
from  our  church,  is  steadily  increasing. 
Within  a  very  short  period  wc  have  been 
obliged  to  record  the  names  of  four  of 
these  schismatics,  from  the  ranks  of  oar 
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clergy.  More  conclusive  evidence  that  the 
curse  (!)  of  Tractarianism  is  working  out 
its  fruits  among  us,  need  not  be  asked. 
Nor  can  it  be  denied,  except  through  the 
perverse  disingenuousness  to  which  tract 
jCC  has  given  currency  and  sanction,  that 
the  fears  of  the  true  friends  of  the  church 
have  been  realized — realized  not  only  in 
the  defection  of  those  who  have  actually 
**  gone  to  Rome,"  but  also  in  the  deter- 
mined and  untiring  efforts  of  some,  who,  it 
is  to  be  presumed,  will  remain  in  our 
communion  just  so  long  as  they  can  do 
the  work  of  Rome  more  effectually  among 
us,  than  in  that  corrupt  pale,  within 
which,  sooner  or  later,  they  must  find  a 

resting  place." 

•        #        *        »  «        •        « 

"Those  who  have  indulged  the  hope 
that  the  evil  (Puseyism)  in  our  branch 
of  the  church  was  overrated,  have  been 
most  miserably  cheated  of  their  hope,  by 
the  evidence  that  the  worst  features  of 
English  Tractarianism — its  fantastic  tricks 
but  poorly  concealing  awful  errors  of  doc- 
trine— its  unmanly  "  reserve  " — its  con- 
temptible double-dealing — its  genuine, un- 
mitigated Jesuitism,  are  re-produced  and 
in  full  growth  upon  the  soil.  Were  there 
no  other  case  before  us  than  the  single 
one  of  Mr.  Hoit,  of  Vermont,  no  man  in 
his  senses,  who  is  not  wilfully  blind,  can 
be  any  longer  deceived." 

The  conversions  from  Anglicanism  to 
the  true  faith,  are  accounted  for  in  the 
same  way,  by  the  puritan  or  evangelical 
party  that  reject  episcopacy.  As  a  speci- 
men of  their  reasoning  on  the  subject,  we 
will  quote  a  passage  from  the  Preshyierian, 

'*  Certain  leading  men  and  journals  in  j 
the  Episcopal  church  boldly  advocate 
some  of  the  principal  dogmas  of  popery, 
such  as  sacramental  efficacy,  baptismal 
regeneration,  prayers  for  the  dead,  denial 
of  the  right  of  private  judgment,  the  ad- 
mission of  tradition  to  an  equal  authority 
with  inspired  Scriptures,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  unequal  orders  of  clergy,  and  the 
adoption  of  many  other  smaller  trappings 
of  popery  ;  these  things  are  insisted  on  m 
the  instruction  of  theological  students, 
who,  in  their  youth  and  inexperience, 
are  fascinated  by  ihem ;  but  as  they  begin 
to  take  a  more  comprehensive  view  of  the 
whole  subject,  they  reason  with  them- 
selves, that  these  important  features  of 
their  church  are  derived  from  popery, 
and  as  no  good  reason  is  given  for  the 
retention   of  these  and   the  rejection  of 


other  features,  which  are  essential  to  the 
completeness  of  the  superstructure,  they 
are  cotnpelled,  as  they  conceive,  by  re- 
gard to  consistency,  to  enter  that  church 
which  has  the  system  entire.  The  pro- 
cess is  a  perfectly  natural  one." 

Such  are  the  attempts  of  the  Tractarian 
and  Evangelical  parties  to  cast  off  from 
themselves  the  imputation  of  faciUtating 
Catholic  triumphs,  and  to  impUcate  each 
other  in  the  supposed  evil.  Neither  is 
willing  to  acknowledge  its  guilt,  and  each 
is  astounded  at  the  idea  of  being  charged 
with  so  monstrous  a  tendency  as  to  make 
Catholics  of  Protestants.  Hence  the  pu- 
ritanism  of  one  party,  and  the  Puseyism 
of  the  other  are  incessantly  urged,  each  by 
its  respective  opponent,  as  the  grand  cause 
of  the  numerous  transitions  from  the  An- 
glican to  the  Catholic  church.  But  why 
should  the  question  be  so  much  involved 
in  mystery  ?  The  difficulty  would  vanish 
altogether,  if,  in  endeavoring  to  solve  it, 
the  disputants  above  mentioned  would 
meet  each  other  half  way,  and  considering 
seriously  the  errors  of  both  parties,  would 
acknowledge  frankly  that  both  are  the 
occasions  of  the  numerous  accessions  to 
Catholicity.  The  discussion  carried  on  be- 
tween them  is  a  mere  war  of  words.  The 
Puseyites  complain  of  Puritanism  in  their 
ranks,  as  if  they  themselves  were  not  es- 
sentially puritanical  in  principle ;  and  the 
Evangelicals  denounce  the  Tractarians,  as 
if  they  differed  in  substance  from  the  latter. 
But  in  this  they  are  wrong.  Once  severed 
from  the  true  church,  the  sects  are  all  on 
a  par ;  their  creeds  are  all  human  opin- 
ions ;  one,  perhaps,  retaining  outwardly 
more  of  the  lineaments  of  Cathohcity  than 
another,  but  not  less  fundamentally  hete- 
rodox in  reality.  What  causes  an  indi- 
vidual, with  the  grace  of  God,  to  abandon 
the  Anglican  system  and  seek  refuge  in 
the  Catholic  church?  Is  it  not  the  con- 
viction that  the  former  (whether  of  the 
high  or  low  church)  is  merged  in  deadly 
error  ?  It  is  true,  the  conversions  that  take 
place  are  mostly  from  the  ranks  of  Tract- 
arianism, because  it  is  very  natural  for 
the  rigid,  or  evangelical  Protestant,  who 
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is  investigating  the  subject  of  religion,  and 
who  has  arrived  at  more  accurate  views 
regarding  the  constitution  of  the  Christian 
church,  to  associate  hiniself  with  the  Pu- 
seyite  party,  which  in  its  external  appear- 
ance, bears  some  slight  resemblance  to  the 
true  church.  Its  frame-work,  consisting 
principally  of  a  pretension  to  apostoUcal 
succession  and  to  priestly  authority,  with 
a  high-sounding  phraseology,  imitating 
the  language  of  primitive  times,  carries 
with  it  some  show  of  orthodoxy.  So  far 
as  all  this  goes,  Puseyism  may  be  said  to 
encourage  accessions  to  Catholicity ;  but 
the  earnest-minded  Protestant  who  has 
embraced  it,  soon  discovers  that  he  has 
caught  at  a  mere  semblance  or  phantom 
of  orthodoxy  ',  that  its  real  characteristics 
are  not  to  be  found  in  the  Tractarian  sys- 
tem ;  that  he  is  still  deeply  immersed  in 
the  mists  and  perplexities  of  Protestantism. 
In  vain  does  he  look  there  for  that  church 
which  has  come  down,  without  interrup- 
tion, from  the  apostolic  age,  which  has 
always  fulfilled  her  high  commission  to 
teach  revealed  truth  and  to  condemn  error, 
which  is  one  in  her  doctrine,  in  her  wor- 
ship, and  in  her  government,  and  by  her 
authoritative  and  unerring  decrees,  ban- 
ishes doubt  from  the  mind,  and  places  it 
in  a  state  of  peaceful  repose.  As  a  Pu- 
seyite,  he  still  finds  himself  in  the  Protest- 
ant Episcopal  church,  a  religious  body 
which  bears  upon  its  very  front,  and 
traced  in  the  boldest  characters,  the  evi- 
dences of  its  heterodoxy.  Every  thing 
about  it  is  inconsistency,  contradiction, 
uncertainty.  He  looks  into  its  doctrinal 
formularies,  and  he  reads  that  **  the  church 
has  authority  in  controversies  of  faith,"* 
and  then  reads  in  the  same  formulary  a 
limitation  which  neutralizes  the  assertion, 
"  It  is  not  lawful  for  the  church  to  ordain 
any  thing  that  is  contrary  to  God's  word 
written,  neither  may  it  so  expound  one 
place  of  Scripture  that  it  be  repugnant  to 
another."  He  conceives  that  the  church 
of  Christ  can  not  tolerate  opposite  teach- 
ings; and  yet  he  discovers  that  in  the 
*  Book     Common  Prayer,  Art,  <tf  ReUgum, 


Protestant  Episcopal  church  there  exirt 
"  notorious  doctrinal  oppositions,  not  mere 
differences,  not  shades  of  opinion,  not 
open  questions,  but  downright,  flat,  patent 
contradictions  ;"*  that  she  allows  *'  oae  set 
of  men  to  preach  one  doctrine,  and  another 
to  preach  its  logical  and  consequential  con- 
tradictory." The  two  parties  (high  and 
low)  in  this  church,  are  constantly  re- 
proaching each  other  with  the  abomina' 
tions,  absttrditUs,  auftd  errora,  dmigerom 
and  aoul-destroying  errors^  which  they 
respectively  teach.f  What  one  denounces 
as  **  heresy,"  the  other  considers  the  very 
"  basis  of  the  Christian  life."  Sacramental 
regeneration,  necessity  of  the  episcopal 
order,  the  real  presence  of  Christ  in  the  ca- 
charist  are  openly  proclaimed  by  some  as 
gospel-truth,  while  others  reprobate  these 
doctrines  as  awful  delusions.  All  this  was 
very  visibly  set  forth  in  the  discussions 
which  followed  the  ordination  of  Rer. 
Arthur  Carey  by  Bishop  Onderdonk,  and 
the  jarrings  in  faith  and  discipline  have 
only  increased  since  that  period.  The 
Episcopalian  journals  are  all  at  war  with 
each  other,  and  show  that  the  bishops, 
presbyters  and  laity  are  all  in  open  hos- 
tility on  subjects  of  doctrine  and  practice. 
Where  is  the  authority  of  the  church  to 
decide  these  points  ?  There  is  none ;  and 
hence  each  one  interprets  the  thirty-nine 
articles  according  to  his  fancy ;  every 
shade  of  opinion  is  introduced,  and,  as 
the  Episcopal  Recordert  informs  us, 

'*  While  Methodists  and  Presbyterians, 
New  School  men  and  Old  School  men, 
Lutherans  and  Dutch  Reformed,  aie 
waging  an  incessant  war  about  liberty 
and  necessity,  predestination  and  free-will, 
natural  and  moral  ability,  limited  and 
general  atonement,  and  the  like,  she  (the 
Protestant  Episcopal  church)  tolerates 
differences  on  all  such  topics,  and  the 
only  doctrinal  controversies  which  are 
encouraged  within  her  borders,  are  those 
that  are  necessary  for  the  defence  of  fun- 
damental truth.  In  what  other  division  of 
the  Christian  churchy  for  instance,  do  we 
find  high  Calvinists  and  low  Arminians 
seated  side  by  side  in  the  same  commua- 

*  Enfrluh  Churchman,  March  26, 1846.  f  See 
eztracu,  quoted  above.  ^  Oct.  10, 1846. 
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ion,  9Lye,  and  in  the  same  pulpit?  Is  it 
not  notorious  that  theological  elements 
are  louud  harmlessly  living  side  by  side 
with  us,  which,  if  brought  into  .contact 
elsewhere,  would  as  certamly  result  in  an 
explosion,  as  if  a  coal  of  fire  were  thrown 
into  a  powder  magazine!  While  the 
Methodist  who  desires  to  change  his  ec- 
clesiastical connections  can  not  be  admit- 
ted into  the  Presbyterian  church,  because 
he  is  an  Arrainlan,  and  the  Presbyterians 
can  not  into  the  Methodist,  because  he 
is  a  Calvinist,she  welcomes  (!)  Methodists 
and  Presbyterians,  New  School  and  Old 
School,  to  her  altars,  only  requiring  them 
to  imbibe  the  spirit  of  her  institutions,  so 
far  as  to  entertain  their  minor  diversities 
of  sentiment  in  quietness  and  peace." 

Such  being  the  state  of  things,  we  can 
not  be  mistaken  as  to  the  real  cause  that 
drives  the  earnest-minded  churchman  into 
the  fold  of  Catholicity.  He  abandons 
the  Puseyite  party  because  he  finds  it 
identified  with  rank  Protestantism ;  a  body 
without  a  head,  a  church  without  au- 
thority. Evangelicalism  and  Puseyism, 
though  somewhat  different  in  appearance, 
are  essentially  the  same.  "Mr.  NoelV 
pulpit,"  as  the  Tablet  says,  "  assumes 
the  outline  of  a  tub ;  Dr.  Pusey'sf  book  of 
common  prayer  begins  to  look  like  a  bre- 
viary. But  if  we  go  to  the  root  of  the 
matter,  we  shall  find  that  in  essence  they 
both  belong  to  the  same  class.  Both  are 
professors  of  an  impossible  and  contra- 
dictory religion.  Que  shudders  at  the 
notion  of  baptismal  regeneration,  the 
other  at  the  notion  of  not  adoring  God 
present  in  the  eucharistic  species.  Both 
are  members  of  a  church  which  teaches 
what  one  rejects,  and  forbids  what  the 
other  practises.  Both  of  them  agree,  too, 
in  this,  that,  being  men  of  considerable 
earnestness  and  sincerity,  they  can  not 
remain  contented  with  their  anomalous 
position,  and  are,  therefore,  justly  classed 
under  the  common  denomination  of  tm- 
etuy  Anglicans.  They  are  like  men  shut 
up  in  a  black  hole  of  Calcutta,  or  other 
den  of  the  like  kind«  where  heat  and  want 
of  vital  air  drive  them  to  thrust  out  their 

*  Low  Church.         f  Hig^  Cluudi. 


gaping  mouths  at  some  friendly  aperture. 
In  the  agony  of  suffocation,  one  rushes 
blindly  to  one  side,  and  the  other  to  the 
other;  one  faces  the  east,  the  other  the 
west,  but  in  substance  the  condition  of 
them  both  is  alike."  The  ground  of  simi- 
larity, or  rather  the  feature  of  identity,  is 
their  Protestantism,  the  denial  of  the  in- 
fallible church ;  and  this  it  is  precisely  that 
drives  so  many  Episcopalians  into  the 
bosom  of  Catholicity.  The  same  reason 
that  leads  the  earnest-minded  Puritan  to 
enter  the  ranks  of  Puseyism,  deceived  by 
its  treacherous  garb,  conducts  him  still 
further,  when  more  enlightened,  from  Pu- 
seyism to  the  Catholic  church. 

From  the  preceding  remarks  it  is  plain 
that  the  high  and  low  church  parties  are 
both  in  the  right  when  they  accuse  each 
other  of  multiplying  the  conversions  to 
the  true  faith,  because  they  both  involve 
that  fundamental  error,  which  is  repug- 
nant to  the  constitution  and  the  very  being 
of  the  Christian  church,  the  denial  of  a 
competent  authority  to  define  the  truths 
of  revelation. 

Some  Episcopalian  writers  seem  to 
console  themselves  by  the  reflection  that 
many,  if  not  most,  of  the  recent  converts 
from  Anglicanism  to  Catholicity,  were 
not  originally  educated  and  trained  in  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  church,  but  entered 
it  from  Evangelical  bodies.*  Such  may 
indeed  be  the  case;  but  this  fact,  instead 
of  tranquillizing  the  mind  in  reference  to 
Anglican  orthodoxy,  should  rather  awaken 
a  more  serious  attention  to  the  errors  of 
the  system.  For  it  proves,  beyond  the 
reach  of  cavil,  that  the  Evangelicals  who 
entered  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church 
found  it  as  unworthy  of  their  loyalty  as 
the  system  to  which  they  originally  ad- 
hered. They  were  drawn  into  the  Tract- 
arian  ranks  by  a  certain  appearance  of 
orthodoxy,  but  having  discovered,  after 

*Biihop  De  Lancy,  of  the  P.  E.  church  ia 
Wetteni  New  York,  in  a  reoent  addrcBt  to  the 
ooQTention,  mentioni  the  namee  of  nine  Kpiitcopa- 
lian  clcrg[ymen  and  three  candidates  for  orders, 
who  have  embraced  Catbolicitv  in  this  country, 
only  one  of  whom  waa  reared  is  the  Anglican 
chorch. 
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due  examination,  that  Anglieaniam  is 
nothing  but  overt  ETangelicalism  on  one 
side,  or  Evangelicalism  under  a  Catholic 
mask  on  the  other,  they  abandoned  it. 
We  think  that  of  the  conversions  from 
Anglicans  to  Catholicity  at  least  one  half 
may  be  ranked  among  those  who  received 
their  early  training  in  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  church ;  but  whatever  the  true 
proportion  may  be,  certain  it  is  that  these 


accessions  to  the  true  church  are  almoit 
exclusively  individuals  of  the  Poseyiis 
party,  not  because  Puseyism  has  any  real 
affinity  with  the  church  of  Christ,  hot 
being  a  disguised  Protestantism,  and 
wearing  the  mask  of  orthodoxy,  it  draws 
many  earnest  seekers  after  truth  within 
its  pale.  The  cheat,  however,  is  no 
sooner  discovered  than  they  forsake  it 
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ill  EN  Father  Martinez 
fell  a  victim  to  the  cruel- 
ty^  of  the  Indians,  his 
I  companions,  Father  Ro- 
gel  and  Brother  Villa- 
real,  retired  to  Havana, 
and  applied  themselves 
to  the  study  of  the  languages  spoken  by 
the  natives  of  that  region  ;  but  St.  Francis 
Borgia,  wishing  to  effect  the  conversion  of 
Florida  at  once,  determined  to  send  some 
more  members  of  the  society  as  auxiliaries 
in  the  great  work,  and  as  Melendez  was 
just  leaving  Spain  to  take  possession  of  his 
new  office  of  governor-general  of  Cuba, 
John  Baptist  de  Segura  was  sent  out  to 
Florida  as  vice-provincial,  with  three 
other  priests  and  John  Baptist  Mendez 
and  Gabriel  de  Solis,  natives  of  Seville, 
Christopher  Redondo  and  Peter  Linares, 
lay  brothers  of  the  order. 

They  left  St.  Lucar  on  the  13th  of 
March,  1568,  and,  after  a  pleasant  voy- 
age, reached  the  coast  of  Florida,  but 
finding  the  settlements  almost  destroyed 
by  the  terrible  vengeance  of  Gourges, 
Melendez  sailed  back  to  Cuba,  narrowly 
escaping  shipwreck  as  he  passed  through 

♦  AHtboritiM.— The  Inea,  lib.  ri.,  c.  22,  p. 
26B— Cardenw  Emayo  Croao,  1421. 


;  the  Bahamas.  The  Jesuits  were  received 
at  Havana  with  great  joy  by  Father  Ro- 
gel,  and  they  at  once  proceeded  to  discuss 
and  arrange  the  plan  of  the  mission,  and 
to  adopt  such  a  scheme  as  their  numben 
would  justify.  It  was  finally  resolved 
that  the  surest  means  was  to  educate  the 
children  of  as  many  of  the  natives  as 
could  be  induced  to  send  them,  and,  to 
overcome  the  fickleness  of  the  natives,  it 
was  thought  that  the  school  should,  for 
the  present,  be  in  Havana.  An  academy  or 
cx^llege  for  Indian  youth  was  accordingly 
opened,  and  Father  Rogel  and  Brother 
Villareal,  the  only  persons  competent, 
left  in  charge  of  it,  while  the  vice  provin- 
cial, having  arranged  this  to  his  satisfac- 
tion, returned  to  Florida  with  the  rest  of 
the  Jesuits.  They  commenced  their  mis- 
sionary labors  in  the  province  of  Carlos  ;* 
they  preached  also  in  Tocobaga,  and  had 
a  station  in  the  province  of  Teguesta,  ss 
the  peninsular  part  of  Florida  was  then 
called  ;  but  as  they  were  compelled  to  em« 
ploy  an  interpreter,  they  preached  with- 
out much  fruit. 

*  The  compiler  of  theie  tketches  not  kariag 
been  able  to  locate  to  hit  own  tatitfafitioa  tke 
namei  of  proTincea,  towna,  &o.  in  Florida,  by 
means  of  tne  old  mapi  to  which  he  baa  bad  aoeeii. 
has  retained  the  original  names  as  given  in  the 
chroaieleB  except  in  a  few  cases  which  are  too 
weU  sctUed  to  admit  doubt. 
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Their  efforts  to  learn  the  langua^  met 
with  hardly  better  success,  as  the  Indians 
continually  gave  them  wrong  names  for 
things  when  asked.  The  vice  provincial 
at  last  thinking  that  their  residing  near 
the  Spanish  garrisons  caused  them  to  be 
looked  upon  with  distrust,  repaired  him- 
self to  the  province  of  Quale,  and  sent  the 
other  members  to  different  stations  in  the 
Tarious  provinces. 

Here  again  their  attempts  were  re- 
newed, but  the  number  of  the  faithful  was 
scarcely  increased  by  assiduous  toil  for 
half  a  year  on  these  barren  fields. 

Provisions  being  scarce  among  the  In- 
dians, the  fathers  were  made  dispensers 
of  food  to  the  natives;  but  even  this  ef- 
fected no  change :  they  endeavored  to  per- 
suade them  to  settle  in  villages,  and  to 
cultivate  small  farms  ;  they  supplied  them 
with  implements  and  the  food  requisite  for 
their  undertaking,  but  the  natural  fickle- 
ness of  the  Indians  triumphed;  as  the 
stock  of  provisions  diminished,  they  aban- 
doned alike  their  teachers  and  their  farms. 
It  was  only  in  the  hope  of  com  that  they 
listened,  and,  as  the  hope  passed,  their 
inclination  to  hear  the  words  of  truth 
passed  with  it.  They,  however,  promised 
to  send  some  Indian  boys  to  Havana  to 
be  educated  there. 

Determined  then  to  abandon  this  field 
for  a  season,  Segura  returned  to  Havana, 
and  directed  Father  Rogel  to  return  to  the 
same  place  from  Oribe,  or  St.  Helena, 
where  he  had  been  stationed,  and  to  bring 
the  youths  who  were  to  accompany  them 
from  Saturibe  and  Tacatacuru. 

On  reaching  Havana,  he  received  letters 
from  St.  Francis,  directing  him  to  perse- 
Tere  zealously  in  the  Florida  mission, 
even  though  their  labors  at  first  should 
meet  with  but  little  success. 

To  enable  them  to  carry  it  on  with 
greater  fruit,  there  accompanied  Melen- 
dez,  who  bore  the  letters,  Don  Luis  de 
Veiasco,  lord  of  Vasallosi  This  man  was 
m  native  of  Florida,  and  brother  of  the 
cacique  of  Axacan ;  he  had  voluntarily 
accompanied  some  Dominican  fathers. 

Vol.  v.— No.  11.  53 


who  were  returning  from  Florida  to  Mex- 
ico. He  was  there  educated  and  in- 
structed in  the  Christian  religion ;  he  pos- 
sessed a  good  head,  and  was  an  apt 
scholar;  he  was,  at  his  own  request, bap- 
tized, receiving  in  baptism  the  name  of 
the  viceroy.  Of  his  sincerity  no  doubts 
were  entertained ;  as  in  1566,  he  went 
with  some  Dominicans  to  Florida,  and  re- 
turned with  them  to  Mexico,  accompany- 
ing, with  some  more  of  his  countrymen, 
Melendez  afterwards  to  Spain.  His  five 
companions  died  within  a  year  after  their 
arrival  in  Spain,  and  it  may  be  that  they 
were  not,  like  Don  Luis,  voluntary  com- 
panions of  Melendez,  and  that,  from  re- 
presentations of  theirs,  he  conceived  that 
hate  which,  carefully  dissembled,  was  to 
bring  death  to  those  who  confided  in  his 
honor.  After  a  year's  residence  in  Spain, 
he  solicited  the  royal  permission  to  return 
home,  assuring  the  king  of  his  inviolable 
attachment  to  the  faith,  promising  to  act 
the  part  of  a  good  Christian,  and,  as  far 
as  in  him  lay,  aid  in  the  conversion  of 
his  own  subjects,  and,  indeed,  of  all  the 
tribes  in  the  kingdom.  The  glorious 
prospect  now  opened  of  the  speedy  tri- 
umph of  the  cross  in  Florida,  induced  St. 
Francis  Borgia  to  send  with  the  lord  of 
Vasallos,  as  auxiliaries  to  those  already  on 
the  mission.  Father  Luisde  Q^uiros,  a  na- 
tive of  Xeres  de  la  Frontera,  in  Andalu- 
sia, and  Brothers  Grabriel  Gomez,  a  native 
of  Granada,  and  Sancho  de  Zevallos,  a 
native  of  Medina  de  Rio  Seco. 

As  soon  after  their  arrival  as  the  neces- 
sary arrangements  would  permit,  the  vice 
provincial  set  out  with  Don  Luis  for  the 
province  of  Axacan,  accompanied  by 
Father  Cluiros  and  his  companions,  and 
Brothers  Mendez,  de  Solis,  Redondo,  and 
Linares,  with  some  Indian  youths  who 
had  been  educated  at  the  academy  in 
Havana.  They  set  out  early  in  1 578,  un- 
accompanied by  any  guard,  as  the  pre- 
sence of  soldiers  was  thought  to  be  inju- 
rious to  the  cause  of  the  missions.  They 
reached  Florida  in  safety,  and  began  their 
journey  inland,  and  here  their  sufferings 
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commeDced :  a  seven  years'  famine  had 
made  the  land  a  desert,  and  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  procure  food  on  their  route, 
which  was  a  laborious  one,  passing 
through  immense  swamps  and  glades: 
they  were  finally  compelled  to  subsist  on 
grass  and  roots  in  the  daily  expectation  of 
reaching  a  village  where  their  wants 
might  he  supplied.  At  last,  after  a  long 
and  toilsome  march,  which  it  afterwards 
appeared  Don  Luis  had  lengthened  and 
rendered  almost  impossible,  by  avoiding 
the  villages,  and  lending  them  from  the 
usual  paths,  the  fathers  being  well  nigh 
worn  out  with  fatigue,  determined  to 
erect  a  hut,  and  rest  there  a  few  days  to 
recruit  their  strength  before  proceeding. 
In  this  Don  Luis  at  once  concurred,  say- 
ing that  there  was  a  village  about  twelve 
miles  off  to  which  he  would  in  the  mean- 
time repair,  as  well  to  procure  food  as  to 
dispose  the  Indians  to  receive  them  kindly, 
and  to  hear  with  pleasure  theirholy  teach- 
ing, and  promising  to  return  in  two  days. 
Five  days,  however,  elapsed  without 
their  receiving  any  tidings  of  him,  and 
the  hut,  now  become  a  chapel  witnessed 
daily  the  adorable  sacrifice.  To  gain  some 
account  from  Don  Luis,  of  whose  good 
failh  no  doubt  as  yet  seems  to  have 
crossed  the  mind  of  the  company,  the  vice 
provincial  now  sent  R  (iuiros  and  Bro- 
thers de  Solis  and  Mendez.  They  reached 
the  town  and  found  Don  Luis,  who  made 
many  excuses  for  his  delay,  and  still  con- 
tinued his  promises :  he,  howevor,  neither 
asked  them  to  remain,  nor  gave  them  any 
provisions  for  the  company  ;  thoy,  accord- 
ingly, turned  away  to  return,  when  they 
were  attacked  by  him  and  some  of  his 
tribe  with  a  shower  of  arrows,  and  slain 
with  the  utmost  cruelty.  Four  days  of 
intense  anxiety  now  passed  over  the  little 
band  at  the  hut,  when  suddenly  Don  Luis 
and  his  brother  with  a  large  force  ap- 
peared. The  sutan  of  Father  duiroe  at 
once  showed  them  the  issue  of  his  mis- 
sion, and  told  them  to  prepare  to  follow 
him.  The  only  articles  in  their  posses- 
sion, by  means  of  which  they  could  make 


any  defence,  were  some  axes  for  chop- 
ping wood,  and  the  only  words  Don 
Luis  addressed  to  them  were  a  demand 
for  these. 

But  there  was  no  thought  of  resistance 
in  them ;  they  silently  gave  up  the  axes, 
and,  kneeling  down,  commenced  their 
preparation  for  death.  A  few  moments 
after,  the  Indians  rushe<l  on  them,  and 
all  were  at  once  cruelly  butchered.  This 
occurred  on  the  18th  of  February,  157S. 
Of  the  whole  band  but  one  escaped ;  one 
of  the  Indian  youths,  Alonso,  who  was 
recognised  by  his  brother,  and  saved  from 
the  death  which  the  others  met. 

When  Don  Luis  saw  his  perfidious  dp- 
signs  thus  consummated,  a  feeling  of  sor- 
row seems  for  a  moment  to  have  found  its 
way  to  his  heart,  for  he  caused  the  bodic*s 
of  the  martyrs  to  be  decently  interred  be- 
neath the  little  hut  in  which  they  bad, 
during  the  last  days  of  their  life,  ofT^red 
up  the  divine  sacrifice  for  the  eternal  wel- 
fare of  his  tribe.  A  trunk  containing 
Bibles,  Missals,  Breviaries,  and  church 
furniture,  was  next  broken  open,  and  the 
vestments  soon  were  thrown  around  the 
dusky  frames  of  the  chiefs  of  Axacan.* 
The  sutan s  were  kept  by  Don  Luis  who 
dressed  Indians  in  them  to  act  as  decoys, 
by  which  means  he  nearly  got  into  his 
power  a  boat  sent  from  St.  Helena  to  get 
information  of  Father  Segura. 

Don  Luis  promised  Alonso  that  no 
harm  should  be  done  to  him  :  but  Alonso 
was,  what  the  chief  had  so  well  pretended 
to  be,  a  good  Christian,  and,  placing  no 
reliance  on  the  word  of  so  infamous  a 
man,  secretly  left  the  village,  and  made 
his  way  to  St.  Augustine.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  he  is  the  main  authority  in  the 
accounts  of  the  martyrdom  ;  his  account 
was  corroborated  by  the  statements  of 
some  captives  taken  by  an  expedition  sent 

*  A  miracle,  wroaght  by  a  cnici6x,  alluded  to 
in  the  historians,  i*  here  omitted,  not  becanse  the 
compiler  feared  to  Mieve  in  a  miracle,  bat  be- 
cause he  has  not  been  able  to  see  and  ezauiae 
the  two  accounts  giren  of  it  by  Ribadaneira  and 
Andrew  de  Riras.  The  crucifix  was  recovered 
by  F.  Rogel,  and  was  long  kept  in  tkc  Jesuit  col- 
lege of  Guayala. 
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to  punish  the  traitor  Don  Luis,  who,  how- 
ever, escaped.  Some  of  the  murderers 
were  •given  up,  and  put  to  death  by  the 
Spaniards;  Father  Ilogel  anxiously  en- 
deavored to  procure  their  pardon,  as  they 
had  been  led  on  and  instigated  by  the  false 
Don  Luis;  as  he  could  not  obtain  their 
lives,  he  procured  a  respite,  during  which 
he  converted  thera. 

Father  Rogel  thf»n  wished  to  go  to  Ax- 
acan  to  recover  the  bodies,  but  this  the 
Adelantado  would  not  permit;  he  con- 
tinued laboring  in  Florida  for  many  years 
with  great  success,  and  died  at  Vera  Cruz 
in  1018,  distin<^uished  for  his  virtue,  his 
learning,  and  his  great  missionary  toils. 

The  early  historians  of  Florida  give  us 


no  account  of  these  martyrs  before  their 
departure  for  America,  except  the  place  of 
the  birth  of  each :  but  they  tell  us  that 
this  mission  engaged  in  a  particular  man- 
ner the  attention  of  St.  Francis  Borgia, 
and  that  the  fathers  and  coadjutors  sent 
on  it  were  selected  by  him ;  and,  when  we 
remember  the  care  he  exercised  in  his 
choice  of  missionaries  for  distant  lands, 
the  earnest  prayers  by  which  he  sought 
the  divine  direction  in  a  selection  on 
which  the  eternal  welfare  of  thousands 
might  depend,  we  can  feel  assured  that 
the  lives  of  these  martyrs  in  their  native 
land  had  been  so  spent  as  to  deserve  the 
illustrious  rank  to  which  they  were  called. 

J.  D.  S. 
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COLLECTION  of  works 
:i£}i;  ^^  supposed  to  have  ex- 
.:J2  istod  in  the  Lateran  pal- 
ace from  the  eslablish- 
uicnl  of  Christianity  under 
Constiintine,  and  to  have 
been  iransfcrrod  tlionce  to  form  the  nuclf^us 
of  the  Vatican  library.  It  was  enriched 
by  Pope  Zozinius  in  7 12,  with  numerous 
(ireelv  and  Latin  manuscripts,  and  it  re- 
ceived a  i^till  greater  accession  of  MSS.  in 
1453,  brought  by  the  fugitive  Christians 
from  Curistaniinople  after  the  fall  of  the 
eastf^rnfiupire,  which  occurred  in  the  pon- 
tificate ot"  Nicholas  V,  who  not  only  pur- 
chased the  spoils  of  tiie  imperial  library  of 
the  eastern  capital,  but  also  sent  agents  to 
Greece  to  colh'Ct  manuscripts;  Rome  had 
become  the  nursery  and  asylum  of  Greek 
literature  since  the  fourteenth  century. 
Nicholas  V  also  collected  the  manuscripts 
of  the  masters  of  antiquity  from  the  mon- 
asteries of  Germany  and  Britain ;  and 
whenever  the  original  could  not  be  re- 
moved, a  faithful  copy  was  transcribed 
and  transmitted  to  the  Vatican  library,  in- 


somuch that  in  a  reign  of  eight  years,  his 
industry  formed  a  library  of  5,000  volumes. 
The  zeal  of  Sixtus  IV,  in  augmenting  the 
library,  is  celebrated  by  Ariosio,  and  also 
by  Platina,  who  was  appointed  librarian 
about  IISO,  and  his  example  was  followed 
by  Leo  X.  Paul  IV,  Pius  IV,  Pius  V, 
and  Gregory  XIII.  A  new  apartment 
having  become  necessary  to  receive  the 
increased  and  increasing  treasures,  Sixtus 
V,  in  1588,  employed  Fontana  to  cut  in 
two  the  court  of  Bramanie,  called  the 
Belvidere,  by  a  new  range  of  building., 
which  he  enriched  with  many  new  works. 
In  the  pontificate  of  Clement  VIII,  in 
1600,  it  acquired  the  important  collection 
of  the  famous  Fulvius  Ursinus,  followed 
by  the  valuable  collections  of  the  Bene- 
dictine monastery  of  Bobbio,  composed 
chiefly  of  Palimpsests.  The  library  then 
contained  11,100  MSS.  of  which  8,942 
were  Latin,  2,158  Greek.  Paul  V  trans- 
ferred to  it  the  printing  office  erected  by 
Paul  IV  under  Paulus  Manutius.  The 
Palatine  library,  captured  at  Heidelberg 
by  Tilly,  and  presented  to  Gregory  XV 
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in  1621,  was  the  next  accession.  It  con- 
tained 2,415  MSS.,  of  which  1,984  were 
Latin,  and  431  Greek.  Alexander  VII, 
in  1G21,  added  to  it  the  library  of  Urbino, 
founded  by  Duke  Federigo,  whose  pas- 
sion for  books  was  so  great  that  at  the 
taking  of  Volterra,  in  1472,  he  reserved 
nothing  but  a  Hebrew  Bible  as  his  own 
share  of  the  spoil.  This  collection,  which 
was  purchased  from  the  authorities  of 
Urbino,  enriched  the  Vatican  with  1,165 
Greek,  and  1,704  Latin  MSS.  In  1690 
the  Bibliotheca  Alexandrina,  the  col- 
lection of  Clueen  Christiana  of  Sweden, 
passed  into  the  library  in  the  pontificate 
of  Alexander  VIII,  comprehending  all  the 
treasure  taken  by  her  father,  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  at  Prague,  VlTurtzburg,  and 
Bremen,  and  amounting  to  2,337  MSS., 
of  which  2,082  were  Latin,  and  245 
Greek.  Clement  XI,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century,  presented  fi^fty-five  Greek 
MSS.  to  the  library,  collected  by  his  order 
in  Egypt  and  Syria,  when  he  sent  Abra- 
ham Massad,  Andrew  Scandar,  and  the 
famous  Assemani,  to  purchase  at  any 
price.  Paul  V  added  the  left,  and  Cle- 
ment IX  the  right  wing.  Benedict  XIV, 
in  1746,  added  to  it  the  splendid  library 
of  the  Ottoboni  family,  containing  3,386 
Latin,  and  470  Greek  MSS.,  and  about 
the  same  time  the  Marquis  Capponi  be- 
queathed to  it  his  valuable  collection  of 
283  MSS.  Pius  VII  purchased  the  library 
of  Card.  Zelada  from  his  heirs,  contain- 
ing 100  MSS.  Leo  XII  purchased  the 
works  of  antiquity  and  art  that  had  be- 


longed to  Count  Cicognara ;  and  Gregory 
XVI  added  to  it  the  apartment  Borgia, 
consisting  of  ten  spacious  rooms  for 
printed  books  alone.  The  last  accession 
of  importance  was  that  of  162  Greek 
MSS.  from  the  convent  of  Sl  Basil,  at 
Grotto  Ferrata.  At  the  peace  of  1815,  on 
the  application  of  the  late  king  of  Prus- 
sia, many  of  the  Heidelberg  BISS.  were 
restored  by  Pius  VII.  By  the  8th  article 
of  the  suspension  of  hostilities,  concluded 
at  Bologna  with  the  French,  in  1796,  it 
was  stipulated  that  Pius  VI  should  cede 
500  Vatican  MSS.  to  be  chosen  at  will, 
the  greater  part  of  which  has  been  since 
restored.  At  present  the  Vatican  library 
contains  3,686  Greek,  18,108  Latin,  726 
Hebrew,  787  Arabic,  65  Persian,  64  Turk- 
ish, 459  Syriac,  75  Ethiopian,  18  Scla- 
vonic, 22  Indian,  10  Chinese,  80  Coptic, 
13  Armenian,  and  2  Georgian  MSS., 
amounting  in  all  to  24,111,  the  finest  col- 
lection in  the  world ;  which,  with  25,000 
duplicates,  and  100,000  printed  Yolumei, 
makes  a  total  of  149,494.  The  ofllce  of 
librarian  is  one  of  the  highest  in  the  Ro- 
man court,  and  is  always  occupied  by  a 
cardinal,  subordinate  to  whom  are  two 
sub-librarians  and  nine  secretaries,  who 
are  employed  in  transcribing  and  publish- 
ing accredited  MSS.  at  the  library  print- 
ing press.  One  of  the  last  sub-librarians 
was  the  famous  Polyglot  Monsignor,  now 
Cardinal  Mezzofanti,  who  converses  flu- 
ently in  fifty  languages,  and  whom  Lord 
Byron  would  have  interpreter  at  the 
tower  of  Babel. 


WORLD'S  CONVENTION  AND  EVANGELICAL  ALLIANCE. 

(For  tbc  ir.  S.  Cubolic  Magazine.) 


iURING  the  latter  part 
of  August  last  a  solema 
farce  look  place  in  the 
English  metropolis,  to  the 
great  amusement  and  edi- 
fication, not  only  of  the 
London  community,  but  of  the  whole 
world.  The  exhibition  lasted  two  weeks; 
spectators  had  been  invited  from  every  part 
of  the  globe:  the  actors,  selected  from  the 
extensive  class  of  reverends,  were  Old  and 
New  Scliool  Presbyterians,  Methodist  ex- 
horters.  Baptist  preachers,  Dutch  Re- 
Ibrnif'd  elders,  Episcopah'an  ministers, 
with  some  Christians,  Millerites,  &c.  &c. 
The  stage  consisted  of  a  spacious  plat- 
form, upon  which  stood  one  thousand, 
others  say,  perhaps  two  thousand  per- 
formers ;  the  opening  of  the  piece  con- 
sisted of  an  outward  shake  of  the  hand 
and  an  inward  antipathy  of  the  heart,  of 
very  tender  embraces  on  the  cheek  and  a 
very  cordial  hairrd  in  the  breast.  During 
the  course  of  the  play  the  actors  were 
serious  and  gay,  praying,  laughing,  feast- 
ing and  fasting,  and  performing  a  variety 
of  other  feats  exceedingly  diversified  and 
amusing.  The  catastrophe  of  the  per- 
formance was  a  general  contest,  in  which, 
amidst  a  very  lilieral  exchange  of  hard 
knocks,  two  parties  formed  in  the  arena, 
of  nei^ly  equal  strength,  and,  af\er  a  tak- 
ing and  retaking  of  their  respective  colors, 
the  whole  ended  in  a  crash  of  the  plat- 
form, from  under  the  ruins  of  which  all 
retired,  ashametl  of  themselves,  their 
friends,  and  their  foes. 

This  is  in  substance  the  narrative  of 
the  World's  Convention  held  in  London, 
with  a  view  of  forming  an  twmgelicdl 
attiance  of  all  Protestant  sects,  and  of 
uniting    into  one  something  which    is 
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essentially  not  one,  but  many.  Notwith- 
standing the  glorious  anticipations  of  cer- 
tain deluded  religionists;  notwithstand- 
ing the  solemn  announcement  of  this 
grand  Protestant  rally,  and  the  great  ex- 
ertions made  to  prop  up  a  ruinous  edifice, 
this  convention  all  ended  in  smoke,  and 
it  could  not  possibly  have  had  any  other 
issue.  Concord  can  not  arise  from  dis- 
cord ;  the  principles  of  men  will,  at  times, 
necessarily  defeat  their  aims,  and  get  the 
ascendency,  in  spite  of  all  their  efforts  to 
hem  in  the  consequences.  Nothing  but 
a  confusion  of  tongues  could  be  the  result 
of  this  new  Babel,  this  promiscuous  assem- 
blage of  Protestants,  who  have  no  other 
bond  of  unity  than  a-  negative  one,  that 
is,  a  common  abhorrence  of  order,  a  com- 
mon alienation  from  truth.  This  will 
appear  manifest  from  a  rapid  survey  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  convention,  when- 
the  greatest  nonsense,  the  most  palpable 
contradictions,  and  the  grossest  absurdi- 
ties betray  themselves  at  every  step,  and 
go  hand  in  hand  with  the  spirit  of  discord, 
which  was  the  moving  spring  of  the 
assembly. 

The  convention  made  a  most  judicious 
selection  of  a  place  for  the  holding  o! 
its  meetings  —  Freemason^s  Hall,  Great 
Queen  street,  whence  it  might  have  been 
inferred  by  some  that  the  company  wa? 
not  to  consist  of  very  choice  elements. 
There  were  two  sessions  every  day,  and 
during  the  recess  the  members  of  the  con- 
ference sat  down  to  a  sumptuous  enter- 
tainment, at  the  end  of  which  hymni^ 
were  sung  in  French,  Italian^  German 
and  English.  This  was  observed  daily 
during  the  two  weeks  that  the  convention 
lasted,  except  that  on  one  occasion  the 
American  members  of  the  alliance  betook 
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themselves  to  prayer  and  fasting,  desert- 
ing the  festive  board  in  order  to  deprecate 
the  wrath  of  heaven,  and  soothe  the  ire 
of  angry  disputants.  The  hall,  it  appears, 
was  very  handsomely  decorated,  and  the 
expenses  of  the  conference,  if  we  are  to 
credit  the  reports,  are  laid  down  at  thirty 
thousand  dollars;  and  thus  was  verified 
the  assertion  of  one  of  its  members, 
wjilinfir  to  his  friends  in  America,  that 
the  convention  had  done  no  evil  and 
some  good  ;  doubtless  to  the  landlord 
of  Freemason^s  Hall,  who  would  be 
glad  to  see  a  frequent  repetition  of  such 
"crcumenical  councils."  Every  mem- 
ber paid  his  fare,  and  every  one  that  paid 
his  fare  was  a  member;  at  least  this 
miijht  be  supposed,  as  the  reports  men- 
tion no  other  terms  of  admission  than 
this,  and  in  consequence  of  this  happy 
arrangement,  no  time  was  lost  in  verifying 
the  crndf  aiials  of  delegates,  as  often  occurs 
in  legislative  bodies.  From  this  statement 
our  readers  will  sulficienlly  understand 
that  lae  only  bond  of  union  among  the 
member^  of  the  Evangelical  alliance,  was 
at  the  dinner  table ;  and  so  far  we  may 
cona:raiulalc  them,  as  any  other  union 
among  them  is  an  utter  impossibility. 
One  thing  is  plain  that,  in  this  respect, 
the  Evangelicals  did  not  act  in  opposition 
to  the  good  custom  of  their  first  Father 
liUther.  who  knew  how  to  enjoy  the  table 
and  tho  bottle,  and  has  left  the  glorious 
adage  **  bibamus  Lutheranice,"''  current 
in  Germany  to  the  present  day. 

The  members  of  the  conference,  as  we 
have  already  said,  were  one  thousand, 
and  perhaps  two  thousand,  in  number, 
and  this  circumstance  has  led  one  of  the 
reverend  doctors  of  the  convention  to 
dignify  it  with  a  very  lofty  name. 

**  Take  it,  all  in  all,"  he  says,  "it  has 
certainly  been  the  most  remarkable  acti- 
nwiical  council  which  has  been  held  for 
fifteen  centuries." 

This  forcibly  reminds  us  of  the  rat, 
who,  having  entered   upon   a  journey, 
gave  the  name  of  Alps  to  the  first  mole 
*■  Let  U8  drink  like  Lutker. 


hill  that  he  met  in  the  way.  The  i 
doctor  informs  us  that  among  the  attend- 
ants there  were  only  150  from  foreign 
lands,  the  half  of  whom  nearly  were 
Americans,  the  rest  from  the  British  em- 
pire, and  chiefly  from  the  populous  me- 
tropolis. This  being  the  case,  we  are 
surprised  at  the  insignificant  number  of 
those  who  came  together,  and  we  see 
here  a  proof  that  the  Protestant  world  at 
large  took  no  interest  or  part  in  the  pn>- 
ceedings  of  the  Evangelical  alliance.  If 
Dr.  Baird  wants  an  example  of  a  council, 
infinitely  more  entitled  to  the  epithet 
ceeumenical  than  the  London  caucus,  we 
will  mention  that  of  Constance,  which 
was  held  a  century  before  the  birth  of 
Protestantism,  and  in  which,  according 
to  the  unanimous  account  of  historians, 
there  were  never  less  than  a  hundred 
thousand  foreigners  in  the  city  of  Con- 
stance, often  one  hundred  mid  J^ty  thous- 
and, and  this,  not  during  two  vpceks,  but 
for  Hiree  years  and  a  ludf  that  the  council 
lasted.  How  puny  the  efforts  of  the 
Protestant  compared  w^ith  those  of  the 
Catholic  world ! 

The  evil  of  Protestantism,  which  the 
World's  Convention  was  intended  to 
cure,  is  too  deeply  rooted  to  admit  of 
a  remedy ;  it  is  an  ulcer  of  too  malignant 
a  character  to  lie  hidden  even  under  a 
a  heap  of  plasters  and  bandages;  the 
corruption  must  needs  come  ouL  The 
advocates  of  Protestantism  must  necessa- 
rily be  at  war  with  each  other;  whilst 
the  majestic  unity  of  the  Catholic  church, 
literally  spread  throughout  the  whole 
world,  and  combating  against  all  its  ene- 
mies, as  one  closely  compacted  phalanx, 
the  members  of  which  are  all  united  in 
the  profession  of  the  same  faith,  the  same 
sacraments,  the  same  ecclesiastical  gov- 
ernment, is  a  galling  consideration  for 
certain  Protestants,  and  inspires  them 
with  the  most  invidious  and  hostile  feel- 
ings. At  their  first  meetings,  the  con- 
vention were  occupied  in  pointing  out 
the  necessity  and  importance  of  union 
among  the  Protestant  sects ;  aome  of  the 
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orators  expatiated  on  the  quarrels  and 
disputes  which  Protestantism  has  con- 
stantly exhibited  from  its  very  origin,  and 
two  French  Huguenot  ministers  ingenu- 
ously confessed  that  this  afforded  Catho- 
lics an  immense  advantage  against  them. 
One  of  them,  who  was  yet  suffering,  it 
api)earsy  from  the  hard  knocks  he  had 
received  in  a  controversy  with  a  priest, 
thus  unbosomed  himself  before  the  meet- 
ing : 

"  He  came  from  Lyons,  and  Lyons 
was  more  Roman  than  Rome  herself, 
lu  a  controversy  recently  held  between 
himself  and  a  Romanist  priest,  the  chief 
argument  against  him  was  the  division 
of  Christ's  followers." 

To  this  wound  a  suitable  remedy  was 
very  adroitly  applied,  in  the  shape  of  two 
resolutions.     First, 

*'  That  this  conference,  composed  of 
professing  Christians  of  many  different 
denominations,  all  exercising  the  right  of 
private  judgment,  and,  through  common 
infirmity,  differing  among  themselves  in 
the  views  they  severally  entertained  on 
some  points,  both  of  Christian  doctrine  and 
ecclesiastical  polity,  rejoice  in  making  their 
unanimous  avowal  of  the  glorious  truth, 
that  liie  church  of  the  living  God,  while 
it  admits  of  growth,  is  one  church,  never 
having  lost,  and  being  incapable  of  losing 
its  essential  unity :  not,  therefore,  to  create 
that  unity,  but  to  confess  it,  is  the  design 
of  their  assembling  together." 

Secondly.  "That  this  conference, 
while  recognizing  the  essential  unity  of 
the  Christian  church,  feel  constrained  to 
deplore  its  existing  divisions,  and  to  ex- 
press their  deep  sense  of  the  sinfulness 
mvolved  in  the  alienation  of  affection  by 
which  they  have  been  attended,  and  of 
the  manifold  evils  which  have  resulted 
therefrom." 

These  two  resolutions,  which  take  the 
lead  in  the  report  which  gives  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  convention,  are  admirably 
concordant,  and  serve  as  a  very  appropri- 
ate preamble  to  the  innumerable  corUradie' 
iiona  and  blunders  which  characterized 
the  whole  performance.  The  first  reso- 
lution says,  they  are  all  united,  and  have 
always  been  so ;  the  second  declares  that 
th^y  bare  been  always  divided.  Which 
•hall  we  believe?  There  is  too  glaring 


an  absurdity  here:  it  is  impossible  to 
admit  both  resolves.  The  first  asserts 
something  which  the  second  denies — the 
assembled  doctors,  in  the  same  breath, 
say  yea  and  no  to  the  same  question.  We 
ask  you,  gentlemen,  are  you  united  :  you 
will  answer,  "Undoubtedly,  we  are." 
Why  do  you  say,  then,  that  you  are 
divided  7 

After  this  brilliant  introduction,  the 
convention  passed  to  the  consideration  of  a 
question  which  seems  to  have  been  looked 
upon  as  one  of  great  importance 3  the 
question  was,  what  name  should  they 
adopt?  Some  were  of  opinion  that  it 
should  have  the  name  of  Protestant  alli- 
ance, but  this  was  overruled,  and  it  was 
determined  that  the  best  Protestant  alliance 
would  be  an  evangelical  alliance. 
Thus  Protestantism  has  gone  l^ck  to  its 
original  name.  Protestants  ushered  them- 
selves in  to  the  world  under  the  name  of 
Gospellers,  The  present  movement  seems 
to  indicate  that  they  wish  to  go  out  of  it 
under  the  name  of  Koangelicals,  In  this 
way,  at  their  birth  and  their  burial,  they 
will  have  held  a  name  of  the  same  import, 
though  of  a  different  etymology.  This 
point  appeared  so  important  that,  before 
adopting  the  name  of  "  Evangelical  AUi- 
ance,"  the  president,  who,  it  seems,  is  ex- 
ceedingly prayerful,  wished  all  present  to 
pause  awhile  in  silence  and  recollection. 
Such  was  the  overflowing  of  the  spirit 
obtained  by  this  very  simple  process,  that 
the  name  was  adopted  unanimously,  and 
the  members,  sensible  of  the  wonderful 
result  that  had  been  effected,  rushed  with 
incredible  alacrity  upon  each  other,  with 
mutual  greetings,  shaking  of  hands,  and 
embracing. 

**  It  would  be  vain,"  says  the  Patriot <, 
"  to  describe  the  scene.  To  the  eye  of  a 
stranger,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  deep 
feelings  of  the  heart,  it  would  appear  ex- 
travagant,— premature,  as  only  having 
fixed  the  name  and  not  the  basis, — and 
enthusiastic." 

We  might  mention  another  instance  of 
such  enthusiasm;  it  occurred  in  the  French 
Chamber  during  the  stormy  days  of  the 
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revolution.  Mr.  Lamourette,  who  was 
also  a  rev.  gentleman,  mortified  and  grieved 
at  the  continual  dissensions  and  quarrels 
among  the  members  of  the  assembly, 
poured  forth  one  day  a  torrent  of  eloquence 
on  the  necessity  of  union  and  love.  Such 
was  the  wonderful  effect  of  his  remarks 
that,  on  the  spot,  the  members  com- 
menced kissing  each  other  in  the  most 
edifying  manner,  mutually  forgiving  their 
past  offences.  A  wag  remarked  that  these 
were  the  **  haisers  de  Vamourette,'^*  and 
soon  indeed  did  they  prove  as  evanescent 
as  the  caresses  of  the  lover ;  for  the  next 
day  the  members  were  again  in  open 
arms  against  each  other.  The  Evaugeli- 
cal  alliance  seems  to  have  been  but  a 
second  ediiion  of  the  "  baisen  de  Vamovr- 
ette;^^  for  of  the  two  weeks  that  the  pro- 
ceedings lasted,  the  second  was  spent  in  a 
fierce  turmoil  regarding  slavery  and  slave- 
holders, and  a  great  part  of  the  first  was  de- 
voted to  a  hot  controversy  about  hell,  which 
some  wanted,  and  others  opposed. 

The  convention  now  proceeded  to  some- 
thing more  substantial  than  the  selection 
of  a  name  and  ilie  regulation  of  mere  for- 
malities, which  had  consumed  two  days. 
The  question  was  to  cement  the  union  of 
the  Protestant  brethren  by  the  adoption  of 
a  **  doctrinal  Ihuu,^'  as  they  called  it,  to 
which  the  only  twenty  different  sects  re- 
presented there  (not  oflficially,  but  infor- 
mally) could  subscribe  ;  in  other  words,  a 
platform  was  lo  be  erected  wide  enough, 
commodious  and  spacious  enough  for  all 
to  island  upon,  from  the  English  Church- 
man to  the  indr^pendent  Congregationalist, 
from  the  German  Lutheran  to  the  Ameri- 
can Methodist,  from  the  Old  School  to  the 
New  School  Presbyterian  ;  in  a  word,  for 
Baptists,  Calvinisls,  Huguenots,  Miller- 
ites,  and  Protestants  of  every  hue.  For 
this  purpose  the  following  concordate  was 
brought  before  the  meeting,  and  finally 
adopted,  though  not  without  much  queer 
discussion.  This  curious  specimen  of 
modern  Protestant  faith  runs  thus : 

*  The  word  amouretU,  in  French,  sipiifiei- » 
love  intrigue. 


"  The  parties  composing  the  alliance 
shall  be  such  persons  only  as  hold  and 
maintain  what  are  usually  understood  to 
be  Evangelical  views  in  regard  to  the 
matters  of  doctrine  understated,  viz. 

•'  1.  The  divine  inspiration,  authority, 
and  sufficiency  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

*'2.  The  unity  of  the  Godhead  and  the 
Trinity  of  persons  therein. 

"3.  The  utter  depravity  of  human  na- 
ture in  consequence  of  the  fall. 

"  i.  The  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God, 
his  work  of  atonement  for  sinners  of  man- 
kind, and  his  mediatorial  intercession  and 
reign. 

"  «5.  The  justification  of  the  sinner  by 
faith  alone. 

•*  6.  The  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
conversion  and  sanctification  of  the  sin- 
ner. 

"7.  The  right  and  duty  of  private 
judgment  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures. 

"  8.  The  Divine  institution  of  the 
Christian  ministry,  and  the  authority  and 
perpetuity  of  the  ordinances  of  baptism 
and  the  Lord's  supper. 

"  9.  The  immortality  of  the  soul,  the 
resurrection  of  the  body,  the  judgment  of 
the  world  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  with 
the  eternal  blessedness  of  the  righteous, 
and  the  eternal  pdnishment  of  the  wicked." 

The  preamble  of  this  strange  profession 
must  at  once  satisfy  the  reader  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  2ls  faith  in  the  Protestant 
world,  and  that  this  pretended  doctrinal 
basis  is  no  basis  at  ail,  because  it  affirms 
nothing,  and  points  out  nothing  to  be  ad- 
mitted or  rejected.  Evangelicals  hare 
now  fairly  reached  that  state  of  com- 
plete indifference  about  Christian  doctrine 
which  was  predicted  two  hundred  years 
ago  by  the  celebrated  Bossuet,  whose  eagle 
mind  beheld,  even  at  that  remote  period, 
this  necessary  development  of  the  Protest- 
ant principle,  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture. 
We  are  told  that  the  "  Evangelical  Alli- 
ance "  is  to  consist  of  such  persons  only 
as  hold  "  what  are  usually  understood  to 
be  evangelical  views  in  regard  to  the 
matters  of  doctrines  understated;"  but 
what  those  evai^elical  views  are,  the  re- 
solution does  not  say.  It  implies,  how- 
ever,  that  there  is  much  room  for  speca- 
lation  about  evangelical  views;  for  the 
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preamble  states  that  there  is  a  vtual  evan- 
gelical view  of  those  subjects.  But,  we 
ask,  where?  Among  the  Presbyterians, 
among  Lutherans,  among  Millerites, 
among  Cluakers,  among  Universalists, 
among  Unitarians  1  This  question  can  not 
be  answered,  and,  of  course,  we  are  \eh 
to  conclude  that  a  solemn  protestation  has 
been  made  in  London,  in  face  of  the 
whole  world,  that  Protestants  have  no 
knowledge  of  what  they  are  to  believe 
respecting  the  doctrines  of  Christ.  For 
example :  in  reference  to  "  the  unity  of 
the  Godhead,  and  the  Trinity  of  persons 
therein,"  our  modern  evangelicals  may 
have  their  views,  but  they  have  no  settled 
conviction,  and  as  the  manner  of  mewing 
the  unity  of  the  Grodhead  and  Trinity  of 
persons  is  subject  to  much  variation,  they 
confine  themselves  to  what  is  usually 
understood  to  be  the  evangelical  view  of  it ; 
but  they  can  not  say  what  this  view  is ; 
80  that  in  the  end  they  view  nothing  at 
all,  and  yet  are  satisfied  with  accepting 
the  imuU  words  on  the  subject.  Upon 
the  whole,  the  basis  affirms  nothing  and 
rejects  nothing,  because  it  does  not  specify 
any  particular  view  that  is  to  be  consid- 
ered evangelical.  The  evangelical  view 
of  the  Old  School  Presbyterian  concern- 
ing "  the  depravity  of  human  nature  in 
consequence  of  the  fall,"  is  that  the  will 
of  man  has  no  more  power  to  do  good  or 
avoid  evil  than  a  huge  lump  of  lead  to  fly 
to  the  clouds :  the  evangelical  view  of  the 
N.  S.  Presbyterian  on  the  same  topic  is, 
that  the  will  of  man  has  received  from 
the  fall  no  greater  injury,  or  stronger  in- 
ducement to  sin,  than  that  which  we  ex- 
perience when  we  read  in  history  of  the 
sins  which  other  men  have  committed 
before  us,  and  so  of  the  rest.  Hence  it 
is  evident  that  the  evangelical  basis  says 
nothing  at  all,  affirms  nothing,  rejects 
nothing,  and  is  no  more  than  a  dead 
letter. 

We  can  only  make  a  passing  allusion  to 
the  evident  contradiction  contained  in  this 
strange  document.  Even  admitting  that 
the  usual  evangelical  views  concerning 


the  above  mentioned  points  of  doctrine 
could  be  ascertained,  what  would  be  the 
use  of  this  discovery,  if  we  may  hold  to 
the  7th  article  concerning  '*  the  right  and 
doty  of  private  judgment  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  Scriptures?"  Is  it  not  a 
manifest  mockery,  or  rather  a  downright 
folly  to  tell  a  man,  "  here  are  the  Scrip- 
tures; you  have  the  right,  and  it  is  your 
duty  to  interpret  them  as  you  think  proper; 
but  if  you  interpret  them  so  as  to  deny 
the  Trinity  of  persons  in  the  Godhead,  we 
will  exclude  you  from  the  alliance,  we 
will  throw  you  from  our  platfornd?  Read 
the  Scriptures,  and  search  them  yourself, 
and  let  no  man  interfere  with  your  private 
judgment ;  but  wo  to  you  if  you  happen 
to  discover  that  the  sinner  is  not  justified 
by  faith  alone;  you  can  have  no  place 
in  the  alliance ;  your  lot  will  be  with  the 
reprobate  ?"  We  think  it  inexplicable  how 
men,  not  confined  within  the  walls  of  a  lu- 
natic asylum,  could  give  utterance  to  such 
folly  as  is  contained  in  this  "  doctrinal 
basis." 

Loose  and  vague  as  were  the  articles 
proposed  as  a  doctrinal  basis,  they  offended 
the  liberality  of  many,  and  there  arose  a 
sharp  controversy,  which  lasted  several 
days,  in  reference  to  the  8th  and  9th  arti- 
cles. Some  among  the  divines  would  hear 
of  no  sacraments  at  all;  some  would  dis- 
card altogether  the  idea  of  a  ministry. 
They  said,  with  much  point,  if  this  8th 
article  about  the  ministry  and  about  bap- 
tism is  adopted,  the  Quakers  must  come 
down,  or  be  hurled  from  the  platform; 
and  have  not  the  Cluakers  as  much  right 
to  their  evangelicalviews  as  the  Lutherans, 
the  Presbyterians,  and  the  Dutch  Re- 
formed ?  This  article,  however,  being  of 
little  moment, gave  way  for  the  9ih,  which 
created  a  long  and  acrimonious  discussion, 
because  it  seemed  to  assert  an  eternity  of 
punishment  for  the  wicked.  Who  would 
say,  it  was  argued,  that  the  belief  in  the 
eternity  of  future  punishment  was  essen- 
tial to  salvation?  Many  there  were  who 
were  real  Christians,  and  who  considered 
the  eternity  of  hell  as  injurious  to  the 
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mercy  of  Grod.  No  doctrine  was  essential 
but  that  which  is  necessary  to  a  change  of 
heart,  but  the  belief  of  hell  is  not  a  doc- 
trine of  this  kind.  For  tliis  reason  many 
members  threaionpd  to  leave  the  alliance, 
if  an  eternal  punishnimt  were  introduced. 
Bui,  on  the  oilier  hand,  a  more  serious 
loss  was  apprehended  if  the  eternity  of  hell 
was  noi  carried.  It  was  contended,  and 
we  were  not  a  little  amused  at  the  reason- 
ing, that,  although  hell  had  lost  something 
of  its  popularity  in  Protestant  Europe,  it 
was  still  highly  popular  in  America,  and 
it  was  hinted,  nioreover,  tjiat  the  Ameri- 
can iiji^mbers  would  secede,  if  hell  were 
not  made  eternal.  This  powerful  reason 
had  its  full  ejlV-ct^and  many,  in  voting  for 
the  eternity  of  hell,  declared  that  they  did 
so  only  ad  duritiain  cordis,  through  a  spirit 
of  condescension,  because  this  article  was 
demanded  in  America.  A  Protestant 
editor,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  thus 
alludes  to  the  subject : 

**  The  article  proposed  (the  eternity  of 
hell),  it  will  l)t'  borne  in  mind,  by  our 
American  d<«legal(»s  was  (inally  carried. 
Considering  the  extraordinary  squeamish- 
uess  which  many  well  known  clergymen 
of  allst'Cli?  ill  England  manifested  on  this 
vital  subject,  which  discloses  an  unex- 
pected boundnoss,  the  American  delegates 
have  a  right  to  congratulate  them>elves 
on  this  result.  It  they  had  aci-omplished 
no  other  obj'-oi  ihaii  to  .secure  tliis  wide 
and  formal  i'*>-iimo:iial  of  the  Protestant 
churches  to  this  cardinal  truth  of  revela 
tion,  iheii  voyage  would  not  have  been  in 
vain." 

Thus  has  Protestantism  divulged  its 
shame  before  the  whole  world.  The 
World's  Convention  will  be  a  standing 
monument  and  an  authentic  record,  attest- 
ing the  malignancy  of  that  cancer  which 
is  destroying  the  last  tract's  of  CJhristianity 
in  Protestant  Europe.  What  is  gradually 
prevailing  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic, will  also  soon  reach  America.  Pro- 
testantism musl  at  last  sink  into  the 
gulph  of  infidelity,  and  complete  indiifei 
ence  about  religious  truth.. 

We  omit  the  minor  transactions  of  the 
confiSrence,  such  as  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 


Deity,  and  an  invocation  of  the  celestial 
inhabitants,  who  were  called  upon  to  wit- 
ness, with  delight,  the  wonderful  unanim- 
ity of  evangelical  Christians  in  the  be- 
lief of  essential  truths  ;  also,  a  declara- 
tion that  other  articles,  not  mentioned  in 
the  basis,  are  not,  on  that  account,  to  be 
considered  unimportant,  and  that  the 
different  sects  would  continue  to  hold 
their  various  contradictory  tenets  in  a 
spirit  of  charity,  meekness,  forbearance 
and  love,  and  that  the  alliance  would  use 
all  its  influence  against  Infidelity,  Romaa- 
ism,  and  other  similar  superstitions ;  all 
this  we  are  compelled  by  our  limited 
space  to  pass  over,  in  order  to  notice  the 
closing  scenes  of  the  conference,  which 
were  ludicrous  in  the  extreme,  and 
which  indicated,  by  nearly  a  week  of 
fierce  and  angry  debate,  the  kind  of  alli- 
ance that  Protestants  of  all  denominations 
were  about  to  form.*    The  "  disturbing 

*  Among  the  minor  features  of  the  alliance  my 
be  mentioucd  the  style  in  which  the  speaken 
addressed  the  mcetingi.  It  is  amuiiing  in  the  ey- 
tremo. 

'*Tlic  alliance/'  says  an  Euj^lish  paper,  "was 
described  as  a  •' mighty  moral  movement"— 
"that  moral  masfuetism  from  the  cross"— that 
**  bimultaueous  pnipelliug  influence  which,  by  a 
sublime  muiiifesiation  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  his 
brouzht  isles  and  coutinenis  together,** — the  at- 
traction of  tlie  croKs  of  our  Redeemer — that  moral 
power  which  will,  ultimately,  draw  all  men  to 
the  Saviour.  It  is  •*  the  Spirit  of  God  moring 
upon  the  surface  of  the  waters,"  says  a  Dr. 
Biackwojd.  It  is  a  second  creation.  **  As  in 
the  creation  of  the  material  world,  *  God  said, 
Let  there  be  li^ht,  and  there  was  lip^ht;'  "  so  at 
the  present  time  he  was  raying,  **  *  I^'t  there  be 
light '  in  the  church  of  Christ,  and  there  would 
be  li^;lit."  "  I  see  in  this  assembly,*'  says  one 
sjieaker,  *'  such  an  exhihition  of  mural  "Tandeiir 
as  reaches  the  very  elimax  of  imagination." 
*'  When,  in  connection  with  the  grandeur  of  this 
enterprise,'*  says  another,  •'  1  cast  mv  anticipa* 
tion  forw^ard  to  what  maybe  the  probable — and 
what  J  feel  pretty  confident  will  be  the  certain- 
result  upon  the  destinies  of  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  by  that  movement  which  has  now 
commenced,  my  soul  is  overpowered  with  the 
thou«rht.'*  ••  I  rise,**  says  a  third,  '*  to  enjoy  the 
ovation  of  this  sublime  scene.**  A  fourth  delitie- 
rately  thinks  that  attendance  at  that  meeting,  in 
Exeter  hull  (2d  place),  is  a  higher  test  of  Chris* 
tiaiiity  than  the  martyrdoms  of  the  early  church. 
Dr.  Cox,  of  America,  nms  riot  in  prophecy: — 
"  Sir  Culling,  I  look  at  this  as  a  cordon  tanitaire, 
that  shall  stretch  around  the  globe,  ai^  a  league  of 
brotherhood  that  shall  make  the  l>eKt  peace  society 
that  was  ever  organized,  and  the  roost  sensibk 
and  rational  one  in  its  basis.  The  time  is  coming 
when  moral  influence  shall  be  hi  igbter  than  the 
rusty  iron  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  metallic  image— 
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element,"  as  some  of  our  Protestant  re- 
porters call  it,  was  not  so  much  heU, 
which  by  compromise  was  voted  to  be 
eternal,  as  slavery.  On  the  subject  of  the 
qualihcations  requisite  in  the  members  of 
the  evangelical  alliance,  it  was  moved 
that  no  "  slaveholder"  be  admitted  inio  the 
alliance,  and  the  motion  was  supported 
by  a  vigorous  onslaught  upon  slavery, 
as  practised  in  America.  Judging  from  the 
violence  of  the  attack,  it  was  pretty  clear 
that  if  the  Americans  had  carried  hell,  they 
would  certainly  be  defeated  on  slavery. 
''Slave  holding  was  man  stealing,  and 

the  time  i<  coining  when  public  nentiroeDt  shall 
be  like  the  atuiosphere  ot  this  globe,  ODl^r  that 
hearcn's  lightnings  tfhall  go  clear  round  it,  not 
to  destroy,  but  to  enlighten  and  bless,  and  we 
ouffht  to  be  subserviout  to  thcna,  and  help  them.'* 
(Hear,  bear.)  A  mixture  of  philosophical  elo- 
quence occasionally  takes  place,  and  a  gentleman 
of  intellectual  pretentions— a  Air.  itichey — In- 
trodaccs  himself  to  the  **  (ecumenical  council  " 
in  the  following  style:  **  Sir  Culling  Smith,  and 
my  Christian  friends:  we  are  told  by  writers 
upon  taste,  that  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination 
are  traceable  to  three  sources— novelty,  beauty, 
grandeur.  These  elements  of  enjoyment,  under 
the  very  highest  forms  of  their  manifestation, 
divinely  coalesce  in  the  pleasures  which  we  thus 
here  feel.  How  novel  the  sci>ne  by  which  I  am 
encompassed.  It  is  long  since  the  command  of 
Christ  to  his  disciples,  the  new  coromund— the 
eommand  so  worthy  the  legifilative  dignity  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  *I^ve  one  another,*  was  issued  ; 
bat  where  is  the  record  of  its  fultilment  on  a  scale 
so  magnificent  as  Exeter  hall  this  moment  pre- 
sents.'*  (Hear,  hear.)  A  bold  challenge,  cer- 
tainly, considering  there  is  a  record  of  an  assem- 
bly which  was  once  held  on  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost." One  of  the  Rev.  gentlemen  abounded  ex- 
ceedingly in  metaphor.  At  one  time  the  scene 
before  him  was  a  moral  kaleidoscope,  exhibiting 
a  variety  of  delightful  views.  The  address  of  the 
first  speaker  presented  "a  beautiful  scene  and  a  rich 
eombmation  of  colors;"  but  "the  second  speaker 

Swe  a  shake  and  there  was  a  new  combination.*' 
t  another  time  he  alludes  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
alliance,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  brethren 
*'  ha<l  had  a  most  pleasant  voyage  over  the 
pacific  ocean  together."  Hut  the  most  scientific 
connection,  perhaps,  into  which  the  alliance  was 
brought,  was  with  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes. 
The  speaker  "  trusted  that  all  the  crosM  and  con- 
tentious points  were  moving  back  on  the  sacred 
equinox,  and  that  the  stars  of  love,  and  peace, 
and  union,  were  moving  forward." 

*'  Mixed  with  the  fanaticism  of  the  speakers," 
adds  the  journal  already  tpioted,  **  there  is  aa 
adulation  of  rank,  which  we  can  not  mistake, 
which  ludicrously  ex|>ends  itself  upon  the  baronet 
in  the  chair.  The  orators  are  so  obviously  de- 
lighted at  being  able  to  say  **Sir  Culling;*'  the 
American  ones  especially.  "  The  *'  Sir  Ciillings*' 
thicken  as  we  go  on,  tilf  at  last  it  gets  to  {lositive 
familiarity,  and  rises  to  "  My  Dear  Sir  Culling." 
Mr.  Baptist  Noel's  rank  is  not  forgotten,  and  he 
it  pronounced  to  **  belong  to  the  peerage  of 
heaven." 


when  the  brethren  would  acknowledge  a 
sheep  stealer  as  a  Christian,  they  could 
acknowledge  a  man  stealer  as  one.  Will 
you  admit  the  man  stealer  with  all  his 
guilt,  and  exclude  the  man  who  does  not 
believe  in  water  baptisin?  If  we  were 
going  to  prop  up  American  slavery  by 
I  this  alliance,  this  should  be  considered  as 
a  most  unfortunate  movement.  The  al- 
liance should  then  denounce  this  worst 
of  abominations,  and  bring  the  whole 
weight  of  its  iniiuence  to  stigmatize  the 
odious  system." 

Upon  this,  the  members  from  America 
stood  at  first  amazed  and  petrified ;  but 
they  soon  recovered  themselves,  and,  all 
at  once,-  the  contest  grew  so  fierce  that  a 
motion  to  adjourn  became  necessary,  to 
put  an  end,  for  a  time,  to  the  angry  dis- 
putation. A  London  paper  gives  the  fol- 
lowing graphic  description  of  what  fol- 
lowed  the  adjournment. 

**  The  scene  at  ihis  time  is  most  ex- 
citing.   The  combatants  have  laid  aside 
'■   their  armor,  they   have   lisen    from   the 
!   conllicl,  but  il  is  only  for  a  time.    Groups 
are  collected  together;  knots  of  disputants 
I   are  talking    loudly    and   d^ciilpdiy ;    the 
I   hard  words  <ind  not  softer  blows  in  con- 
ference seem  to  have  created  the  desire 
for   keeping   up   the  skirmish,   and   the 
words,  *'our  laws,"  **  frt'r Join, '*'*  colo- 
nization," *^*  color,"   "public   opinion," 
:   are  heard  on  every  hand.     Close  to  me 
stands   an   American    patriarch   (Doctor 
Beecher),   whose   eyes    ore   moist   with 
tears:    "brethren,   you    are   too    warm. 
Remember  the  work  you  have  to  do,  and 
be  wise." 

In  this  state  of  affairs  the  hour  of  din- 
ner came,  and  the  American  brethren, 
with  a  heroism  and  sagacity  which  re- 
flect great  credit  upon  their  physical 
powers  of  endurance  and  keenness  of 
vision,  betook  themselves  to  fasting  and 
praying  during  the  time  of  dinner,  so 
that  whilst  the  guests  were  at  table, 
singing  hymns  from  the  abundance  of 
the  heart,  our  prayerful  and  penitential 
countrymen,  amid  bodily  privation,  and 
with  cast  down  looks,  poured  forth  the 
suppliant  words:  "Lord,  we  know  not 
what  to  do,  and  our  eyes  are  up  unto 
thee."  At  the  reassembling  of  the  con- 
ference,  the  influence  of  a  penitential  h»t 
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exhibited  itself  in  a  very  striking  manner; 
the  American  members  appeared  with 
such  a  solemn  air^  such  an  elongation  of 
visage  and  prayertulness  of  spirit^  that^ 
to  use  the  words  of  our  reporter^ 

''A  solemn  feeling  seemed  at  once  to  over- 
whelm the  assembly,  the  effect  was  good — 
a  purifying  influence  had  been  at  work." 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that 
this  expedient  put  an  end  to  the  contest 
Despite  the  purifying  influences  of  holy 
fasting  and  earnest  prayer,  the  contest 
lasted  for  several  days,  to  the  very  end 
of  the  session,  precluding  the  possibility 
of  any  discussion  save  that  on  slavery. 
The  conference  was  destined  to  furnish  a 
bright  example  of  Protestant  unity,  and 
of  that  unchangeableness  of  doctrine 
which  has  characterised  the  reformed 
sects  from  their  very  origin.  After  a 
debate  of  two  days,  it  was  unanimously 
resolved  that  slaveholders  were  not  fit  to 
be  members  of  the  evangelical  alliance, 
and,  after  a  dispute  of  two  days  more,  it 
was  carried  by  a  imaU  majority  that  the 
preceding  resolution  should  be  rescinded, 
and  thus  slaveholders  were  declared  ad- 
missible to  the  alliance.  At  this  time  the 
two  parties  were  nearly  of  equal  strength, 
and  the  conference  terminated  its  pro- 
ceedings with  Ibis  glorious  exhibition  of 
Protestant  unanimity,  there  being  five 
hundred  on  one  side,  and  four  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  on  the  other ;  presenting 
a  true  illustration  of  the  parable  "  of  the 
foolish  man,  who  built  his  house  upon 
the  sand,  and  the  rain  fell,  and  the  floods 
came,  and  the  winds  blew,  and  they  beat 
upon  that  house,  and  it  fell,  and  great 
was  the  fall  thereof."    Matt.  vii. 


We  will  conclude  these  remarks,  with 
the  consoling  reflection  that  the  Catholic 
church  is  the  only  one  that  fulfils  the 
sacred  precept,  depc$Uum  cvdodi — keep  lie 
depont  of  faith  enuusted  to  you.  The 
twenty  sects  that  assembled  in  London 
had  no  hestitation  in  sacrificing  their  pai^ 
ticular  tenets,  with  a  view  of  comiDg  lo 
unity.  Thus,  the  Baptist  dropped  the 
necessity  of  baptism  by  immersion^  the 
Lutheran  gave  up  the  real  presence,  the 
Episcopalian  yielded  the  institation  of 
bishops  by  divine  right,  and  so  with  the  icM. 
Now  these  sects  hold  these  various  arti- 
cles to  be  a  part  of  divine  revelation,  and 
for  this  very  reason  have  they  seceded 
from  other  religious  bodies.  By  forming 
a  union,  therefore,  with  each  other,  they 
not  only  virtually,  but  explicitly  and 
practically  surrender  what  they  deem  to 
be  revealed  truths ;  and  thus  do  they  de- 
clare, by  their  own  act,  either  that  God 
has  deceived  them  on  certain  points  of 
doctrine,  or  that  we  can  countenance  the 
conduct  of  those  who  give  the  lie  to  God. 
The  Catholic  church,  faithful  to  the  teach- 
ings of  the  apostles,  hurls  her  anathemi 
against  all  those  who  broach  strange  doc- 
trines ;  let  it  be  a  point  of  vital  importance, 
or  only  of  minor  consequence,  it  matteis 
not ;  anathema  to  him  who  rejects  even 
one  tittle  of  divine  revelation.  God  ii 
equally  worthy  of  credit,  whether  we 
deem  the  object  of  his  revelation  great  or 
small."  If  any  man  come  to  you,  and 
bring  not  thii  doctrine,  receive  him  not 
into  the  house,  nor  say  to  him,  God  save 
you  :  for  he  that  saith  to  him,  God  save 
you,  communicateth  with  his  wicked 
works."— 2  John  i,  10,  11. 


POPE    PIUS    IX. 


,  H  E  pontificate  of  Pius 
IX  has  been   ushered 
in  with  a  brilliancy  of 
incident   that    has   at- 
tracted the  attention  of 
the  whole  world,  and 
is  evidently  portentous 
of  forthcoming  events  deeply  interesting   | 
to    mankind.     This   distinguished   indi-   | 
vidual,  whose  secular  name  is  John  Maria   i 
Massai   Ferretti,   was   born  of  a  noble   I 
family  in  Sinigaglia^  on  the  13th  of  May,   | 
1792.    After  serving  for  some  time  in   ; 
the  Garde  Noble,  the  body  guard  of  ihe   [ 
pope,  he  determined  to  embrace  the  eccle- 
siastical  state.     Ordained  to  the  priest-    : 
hood,  he  soon  distinguished  himself  by    , 
bis   charitable   labors,  consecrating    his 
time,  his  wealth,  and  all  that  he  possessed, 
10  an  institution  of  benevolence  which  he 
had  taken  under  his  charge,  for  the  main- 
tenance and  Christian  education  of  poor 
orphan  children.    Pius  VII  honored  him 
with  his  friendship.      Having  been   ap- 
pointed  to   an  ecclesiastical  mission   in 
South  America,  he  becameprominentthere 
by  his  zeal  and  abilities:  but  in  consequence 
of  the  political  events  of  that  country  he 
returned  to  Italy,  and  was  raised  by  Pius 
VII   to  the  rank    of  cardinal.    He   be- 
came bishop  of  Spoleto,  and  subsequently 
of  Imola  in  the  Romagna,  where  he  was 
looked  upon  with  reverence  and  esteem 
as  an  excellent  prelate.    The  readiness  of  [ 
the  conclave  in  electing  him,  after  the   ' 
demise  of  the  late  pontiff,  to  the  honors   I 
and  reiiponsibilities  of  the  papacy,  is  an 
evidence  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  he   I 
was  held  by  his  brethren  of  the  sacred   | 
college.     He  was  called  to  this  eminent 
station   on   the   17th  of  June,  and    his 
inauguration  took  place  on  the  21  st.    In 
person,  the  new  pontiff  is  above  the  ordi- 
nary statue  of  a  well-proportioned  figure. 
Vol.  v.— No.  11.  54 


and  in  his  countenance  there  beams  an 
expression  of  mildness  and  benevolence 
which  captivates  the  beholder.  Kindness 
and  goodness  of  heart  seems  to  be  one  of 
the  distinctive  features  in  his  character. 
Among  the  many  circumstances  which 
have  elicited  its  exercise  since  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  popedom,  this  brief  notice  Wiii 
permit  us  to  mention  only  the  foUowinc. 
As  he  was  walking  along  one  of  the  strt-^is 
of  Home,  a  boy  coming  near  asked  liiia, 
*' sei  tn  Upapa — are  you  the  pope?  His 
holiness  answered  aflirmatively,  when  the 
lad  began  to  cry,  and  said  that  he  hsid  no 
parents.  **  You  have  a  father  with  me. 
my  dear  son,"  replied  the  sovereign  pon- 
tiff, and  he  immediately  directed  the  child 
to  be  placed  in  a  house  of  education. 

In  the  several  oflices  which  he  filled 
before  he  ascended  the  chair  of  Pettr, 
his  holiness  displayed  great  talent  for  ad- 
iiiinistration,  which,  with  his  practical 
knowledge  of  the  Komagna,  seemed  to 
point  him  out  to  the  cardinals  as  the  best 
qualified  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the 
times,  and  to  apply  a  remedy  to  the  poht- 
ical  disturbances  which  agitated  that  part 
of  the  country.  The  events  which  have 
followed  upon  his  assumption  of  the  tiara, 
have  more  than  realized  the  most  san- 
guine hopes,  that  his  leign  will  be  a  source 
of  happiness  to  his  people  and  of  prosper- 
ity to  the  country.  The  first  act  of  his 
administration  was  the  adoption  of  a 
measure,  calculated  to  banish  all  disafifec- 
tion  among  his  subjects,  and  to  inspire  all 
hearts  with  a  fond  attachment  for  their 
sovereign.  The  amnesty,  by  which  the 
prison  doors  were  opened,  and  thousands 
of  political  offenders  were  restored  to  the 
bosoms  of  their  famihes,  is  an  act  of  clem- 
ency worthy  the  earthly  vicar  of  Him  who 
is  charity  itself,  and  its  salutary  influence 
upon  the  entire  population  of  the  ecclesi- 
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astica]  states,  is  not  less  marvellous  than 
the  consummate  wisdom  and  beautiful 
charity  that  suggested  it.  Every  day 
seems  to  strengthen  more  and  more  the 
bond  between  the  people  and  their  sove- 
reign. He  is  the  object  of  universal  ad- 
miration, and  every  tongue  is  eloquent  in 
his  praise. 

The  acts  of  benevolence  which  have 
distinguished  the  opening  of  his  adminis- 
tration, are  an  unequivocal  proof  that  his 
holiness  intends  to  consult  in  earnest  the 
welfare  of  his  people.  In  the  work  of 
reform  he  has  commenced  with  his  own 
household,  by  a  considerable  cunailment 
of  its  expenses,  exhibiting  a  disinterested- 
ness that  renders  unquestionable  the  pu- 
rity of  his  designs.  It  can  not  be  denied, 
however,  that  the  new  pope  has  the  most 
formidable  difficulties  to  encounter,  as  a 
temporal  prince.  His  position,  in  this 
respect,  will  be  better  understood,  when 
we  consider  that  there  are  three  different 
parties  at  work  in  the  peninsula,  the  Aus- 
trian, the  Carbonarist,  and  the  National. 
The  first  holds  out  to  the  Italians  the 
support  of  a  foreign  power,  the  more 
effectually  to  draw  them  into  its  own 
orbit  and  establish  its  own  influence  on 
the  ruins  of  the  national  independence. 
The  second  is  a  party  formed  from  the 
dregs  of  old  carbonarism,  a  band  of  radi- 
cals who  inundate  the  Romagna  with 
anarchical  pamphlets,  keeping  the  public 
mind  in  a  constant  ferment,  and  giving 
rise  to  continual  insurrections.  They  pass 
under  the  name  of  *' young  Italy,"  and 
are  headed  by  an  individual  in  London 
who  is  sometimes  called  Mazzini.  The 
third  party  consists  of  the  religious  and 
enlightened  portion  of  the  community, 
the  friends  of  peace  and  equally  (he  advo- 
cates of  national  independence.  Such  are 
the  various  and  conflicting  influences  in 
the  midst  of  which  Pius  IX  is  destined  to 
act.  He  has  resolved  to  begin  at  once 
the  work  of  reform  which  has  been  so 
long  and  so  loudly  called  for;  but  time 
alone  can  develope  the  result  of  his  policy. 
While  Austria  must  look  with  an  evil  eye 


upon  every  attempt  to  strengthen  the 
national  government,  so  as  to  render  h 
independent  of  foreign  aid,  the  people 
themselves  will  watch  with  deep  concern 
the  course  of  the  administration.  Material 
improvements  are  to  be  introduced.  The 
laws  require  a  more  uniform  application; 
the  public  finances  need  regulation;  the 
army  is  to  be  reorganized  ;  commerce  and 
industry  are  to  receive  additional  and 
stronger  impulses ;  railways  will  be  con- 
structed. To  accomplish  this,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  meet  the  approbation  of  all, 
will  be  no  easy  matter.  But  one  thing  is 
certain,  that  the  pope  has  already  proved 
his  intention  to  go  as  far  as  he  possibly  can, 
consistently  with  prudence,  in  remodel- 
ling the  government,  and  beyond  this  the 
wise,  the  intelligent,  the  good,  the  lovers 
of  public  order  and  domestic  peace,  will 
never  wish  him  to  pass.  If,  on  the  pait 
of  the  sovereign  pontifi",  a  sound  judg- 
ment combined  with  great  wisdom  and 
firmness  of  resolve,  and  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  popular  wants  and 
wishes,  can  give  us  any  insight  into  the 
probable  results  of  his  policy,  the  pros- 
pect of  affairs  is  cheering  and  consoling 
in  the  extreme. 

As  the  head  of  the  universal  chnrch, 
the  chief  bishop  of  Christendom,  Pius  IX, 
has  a  much  wider  field  of  action.  In  this 
capacity,  the  interest  which  he  awakens, 
is  not  that  of  a  small  dominion,  but  of  the 
whole  world.  Every  nation  of  the  earth, 
for  Catholicity  has  unfurled  her  standard 
on  every  soil,  looks  up  to  him  for  protec- 
tion, for  guidance,  for  consolation,  amid 
the  storms  which  darken  the  moral  and  re- 
ligious atmosphere.  Like  his  sainted  and 
courageous  predecessor,  he  will  be  ever 
ready  to  rebuke  the  aggressions  of  tyranny 
against  the  rights  of  religion,  as  well  as 
to  denounce  the  introduction  and  preten- 
sion of  dangerous  errors.  Under  his  vig-  ' 
ilant  direction,  zealous  and  enlighten^ 
pastors  will  feed  the  respective  flocks 
committed  to  their  care ;  heroic  mission- 
aries will  extend  still  further  the  triumphs 
of  heavenly  uuth,  and  while  the  number- 
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less  sects  that  have  been  cue  off  from  the 
great  stem  of  Catholicity  are  daily  reap- 
ing the  bitter  fruits  of  error,  in  strife,  uncer- 
tainty, and  rank  infidelity,  the  Catholic 
world  will  present  the  goodly  aspect  of 
"  one  flock  under  one  Shepherd."  Never, 
perhaps,  was  Catholicity  more  prominent 
than  at  the  present  day  in  asserting  its 
claims  upon  the  respect  of  mankind ;  never 
did  the  principalities  and  powers  of  wick- 


edness more  vigorously  combine  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  truth:  but  never  were  its  suc- 
cesses, upon  the  whole,  more  brilliant  and 
consoling.  We  may  then  hope  that,  with 
a  pontiff  who  unites  all  the  qualifications 
that  have  distinguished  the  most  eminent 
among  the  successors  of  St.  Peter,  the 
church  of  Christ  will  enlarge  its  dominions 
upon  earth,  by  bringing  together  into  one 
the  minds  and  aspirations  of  men.    W. 


INTELLIGENCE, 


FOREIGN. 
Italy. — The   popularity   of  bis    holiness 
appears  to  to  be  on  the  increase,  if  that  be 
possible. 

(FiiTate  Correspondence  of  the  Univen.) 

".Rome,  Sept  8,  1846. 

«*  During  three  days  an  extraordinary  ex- 
citement has  manifested  itself  on  all  the  routes 
in  the  environs  of  Home.  Albano,  Frascati, 
Tivoli,  Civita  Vecchia,  Viterbo,  and  all  the 
neighboring  villages  had  no  more  vehicles  to 
convey  to  the  capital  the  curious  who  were 
anxious  to  assist  at  the  triumph  which  Rome 
was  prepaiing  for  Pius  IX.  The  feast  of  the 
nativity  was  never  celebrated  with  so  much 
pomp. 

**  Yesterday  evening,  after  the  first  vespers, 
the  town  was  illuminated.  On  all  sides  the 
workmen  had  fixed  up  magnificent  canopies 
around  the  Madonnas.  During  the  night,  the 
grand  triumphal  arch,  of  which  I  have  before 
spoken,  was  completed,  and  at  almost  all  the 
windows  were  placed  transparencies  and  in- 
scriptions, in  honor  of  the  Holy  Virgin  and  of 
the  pope. 

"The  morning  was  unclouded;  the  first 
rays  of  the  sun  saluted  one  of  the  finest  days 
of  Rome  ;  and  an  immense  crowd  admired  the 
magnificent  decorations  which  adorned  the 
houses  and  the  palaces  of  the  Corso. 

**  All  emulated  each  other  in  zeal,  enthusi- 
asm, and  magnificence.  I  am  unable  to  pic- 
tare  to  you  the  long  street  of  the  Corso ;  the 
decorations  that  are  seen  therein  on  grand 
festival  days,  give  no  idea  of  what  called  forth 
admiration  on  this  occasion.    The  yellow  and 


white  canopies,  ornamented  with  fringes  of  gold, 
the  damask,  the  garlands  of  flowers,  arranged 
with  inimitable  art,  formed  from  the  piazza 
Veneziana  to  Pallazzo  del  Popolo,  a  spectacle 
impossible  to  be  described.  Vases,  ornament- 
ed with  leaves  of  laurel,  and  bearing  crowns 
and  banners  with  the  pope's  arms  emblazoned 
on  them,  were  erected  at  intervals  of  six  feet 
the  whole  length  of  the  street.  At  nine  o'clock 
a  squadron  of  dragoons  cleared  the  road  of 
carriages,  and  half  an  hour  after  the  huzzas 
proclaimed  the  approach  of  the  pope  by  the 
Piazza  du  8anti  Apostoli,  and  the  street  of 
Saint  Romuald.  Immediately  after  his  holi- 
ness entered  the  Corso,  a  shower  of  flowers 
and  wreaths  fell  on  his  carriage.  From  all 
the  windows  and  from  every  story  the  holy 
father  was  saluted  with  the  most  endearing 
epithets,  and  the  most  filial  acclamations.  A 
troop  of  young  persons  bearing  branches  of 
olive,  and  preceded  by  a  white  banner,  on 
which  was  written  *  Justitia  et  pax,' joined  the 
cortege  on  the  Piazza  Quirinal,  and  walked 
before  it.  The  horses  went  at  a  foot  pace. 
(The  holy  father,  before  accepting  this  de- 
monstration, had  stipulated  that  the  horses 
should  not  be  taken  out  of  his  carriage.) 
The  carriage  could  scarcely  move  on,  so  great 
was  the  crowd.  The  venerable  pontiff  whom 
it  conveyed  bowed  on  the  right  and  left,  giv- 
ing, with  a  tenderness  full  of  calm  and  seren- 
ity, his  benediction,  which  every  Catholic  re- 
ceived on  his  knees.  The  Cardinals  Ferretti 
and  Falconieri  were  in  the  carriage  of  his 
holiness.  In  the  meantime,  the  cortege  ap- 
proached the  Palazzo  del  Popolo,  receiving 
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every  where  the  same  testimoniea  of  love,  of 
enthusiasm,  and  of  devotedness. 

**  The  pope  alone  passed  under  the  triumphal 
arch.  1  will  tell  you  to-morrow  of  this  im- 
promptu monument. 

"  After  having  heard  mass  in  the  church  of 
Santa  Maria  del  Popolo,  the  holy  father  re- 
turned to  his  palace  in  the  same  order,  and  in 
the  midst  of  demonstrations  ever  the  same  and 
ever  new.  The  people  followed  him  to  the 
Quirinal,  and  immediately  entering  his  apart- 
ment, the  pope  came  to  the  grand  balcony, 
and  thanked  in  the  most  gracious  manner  his 
children,  bowing  condescendingly  to  them. 
All  responded  to  him  with  the  loudest  accla- 
mations of  joy  ;  but  a  waive  of  his  hand,  and 
there  was  an  instant  silence.  Then  the  pope, 
lining  his  eyes  to  heaven,  pronounced,  with  a 
voice  strong  and  full  of  emotion,  these  sacred 
words — *  Adjutorium  nostrum  in  nomine  Do- 
mini.' And  the  crowd  responded  with  one 
voice — «Qai  fecit  coelum  et  terram  !'  and  the 
holy  father  continuing — *  Benedicat  vos  Om- 
nipotens  Deus  Pater  et  Filius  et  Spiritus  Sanc- 
tus,'  the  whole  people  answered,  »Amen,*  and 
retired  peaceably,  returninsj  thanks  to  God." 

This  year  the  festival  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
assumed  a  peculiar  character.  The  great  city 
was  desirous  of  feting  on  this  occasion  the 
new  head  of  the  church.  The  city  bore  the 
whole  expenses ;  each  family  pays  its  share, 
four  paoli  per  house  (about  lifteen  pence),  and 
from  this  offering  of  the  spirit  of  the  associa- 
tion has  arisen  a  festival,  the  like  of  which 
every  age  will  not  see.  The  arch  of  triumph 
of  Constantine  was  raised,  as  it  were,  by  en- 
chantment, on  the  Piazza  del  Popolo.  On  the 
top  ia  placed  a  colossal  group,  representing  the 
clemency  of  the  pope ;  eight  statues,  repre- 
sentinj:  the  eight  pontifical  provinces,  adorn 
it,  and  complete  its  majestic  whole.  The  skill 
of  the  talented  sculptor,  Tenerani,  was  visi- 
ble throughout 

»*  Few  cities  can  offer  any  thing  analogous 
to  the  scene  on  this  occasion ;  women  of  the 
highest  ranks  of  society,  dressed  in  the  height 
of  Parisian  fashion;  other  women  of  the  gieat 
city,  with  their  graceful  costumes;  others 
from  the  Roman  Campagna,  with  those  cos- 
tumes of  which  painters  have  availed  them- 
selves with  such  effect  in  many  of  their  mas- 
terpieces; others,  in  dresses  of  the  most  bril- 
liant hues,  with  their  charming  children  on 
their  arms;  mountaineers;  fishermen,  with 
those  fine  heads  that  havt  furnished  studies 


for  the  most  eminent  painters ;  religious  of  the 
various  orders,  in  their  habits  of  forms  and 
colors  so  varied  and  au.stere  ;  the  humble  Ca- 
puchin, the  Dominican,  attracting  the  eye  by 
the  whiteness  of  his  mantle  ;  the  poor  Chris- 
tian Brother,  known  by  his  simplicity  and 
amiable  demeanor,  which  make  him  every 
where  the  friend  of  the  people  ;  the  numerous 
pupils  of  colleges,  dressed  in  red  and  violet; 
th^re  young  orphans  in  white ;  then  priests  in 
soutanes ;  there  children  of  St.  Ignatius,  whose 
sober  cloak  recalls  so  many  services  rendered 
to  religion,  so  many  martyrs  of  the  faith,  so 
much  science  and  so  much  virtue,  and  whose 
appellation,  so  simple  and  so  expre&sive,  gi?en 
them  by  the  savages  of  North  America,  char- 
acterises their  action  in  that  world ;  those  black 
gowns,  who  strike  such  terror  in  the  bosom  of 
certain  folk  of  France,  and  whom  M.  Dupin 
cannot  see  without  crossing  himself  with  both 
hands." 

Here  the  letter  enters  on  a  discussion  of  the 
progress  and  return  of  the  pope,  similar  to 
what  has  been  given  above.  It  then  pro- 
ceeds : 

"  The  rumor  had  spread  that,  tliough  not 
usual,  the  pope  would,  at  the  Quirinal,  give 
the  solemn  benediction.  Every  one  hastens 
to  obtain  a  favorable  position.  The  dense 
masses  accumulated  in  consequence  near  the 
Quirinal  scarcely  allowed  room  for  the  carri- 
age of  the  pope.  The  emotion  of  feeling  that 
the  sovereign  pontiff  had  so  long  suppressed 

now  became  evident  to  every  one For 

some  time  there  was  an  anxiety  of  suspense 
as  to  the  probability  of  the  rumored  benedic- 
tion. At  length,  a  movement  among  the 
military  reanimated  the  hopes  of  the  people ; 
all  eyes  are  turned  towards  the  palace;  a 
window  opens ;  a  carpet  of  velvet  is  rapidly 
thrown  on  the  balustrade;  some  body-guardi 
arrange  themselves  in  groups,  with  several 
prelates  on  the  balcony ;  loud  cheers  hail  the 
appearance  of  the  Maestro  di  Camera ;  a  mo- 
ment alter  the  sovereign  pontiff  appears  ;  one 
tremendous  shout  is  heard ;  it  continues  not- 
withstanding the  repeated  signals  of  the  Car- 
dinals. The  pope  extends  his  hand  to  impose 
silence ;  in  a  moment  all  is  hushed,  a  silence 
more  expressive  than  any  language  prevails. .  . 
(<  Oh,  that  those  pigmies  who  imagine  that 
their  mouth  and  their  pen  have  annihilated 
the  church,  could  have  been  present  at  that 

solemn  moment!" 

The  pope  had  requested  that  the  money  to 
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be  raised  for  the  preparation  of  the  above-men- 
tioned pageant  should  be  given  to  the  poor ; 
but  the  people  answered  that  the  poor  should 
not  lose  by  it.  He  recently  distributed  a  do- 
nation of  three  hundred  and  fifty  scudi  among 
the  indigent  Israelites.  His  holiness  has 
adopted  the  most  effectual  measures  for  the 
education  of  youth,  as  appears  from  a  circu- 
lar of  Cardinal  Gizzi,  secretary  of  state. 

•'  On  tiie  2d  of  September,"  says  the  Diario 
di  Roma,  "the  pupils  in  the  Koman  college 
held  a  most  solemn  academic  sitting  in  the 
church  of  St.  Ignatius.  The  object  of  this 
meetin^r  was  to  celebrate  the  act  of  clemency 
by  which  his  holiness.  Pope  Pius  IX,  inaugu- 
rated his  ]ionlificate.  The  studious  youth  of 
the  Homau  college  desired  to  express,  in  their 
own  way,  the  feelings  of  gratitude  and  joy  with 
which  that  magnanimous  act  had  inspired 
them  :  and  in  very  beautiful  verses,  Latin  and 
Italian,  they  sang:  1.  The  triumph  of  clem- 
ency in  the  heart  of  the  sovereign  pontiff; 
2.  The  triumph  of  clemency  in  the  hearts  of 
his  subjects ;  and  3.  The  triumph  of  clemency 
in  the  hearts  of  foreigners." 

"Great  preparations  are  being  made  in 
Genoa  for  the  opening  of  the  Italian  scientific 
congress  on  the  11th  inst.  Deputations  from  the 
university  of  Bologna,  the  academies  of  Rome 
andotberltalian  states,  will  attend  the  congress. 
The  statue  to  the  memory  of  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus is  to  be  inaugurated  during  the  .stay  of 
the  congress,  as  also  the  anniversary  of  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Austriuns  from  Genoa,  by  the 
Genoese,  in  1746.  The  king  of  Sardinia  has 
led  his  palace  of  Racconigi  to  be  present  at  the 
mano'uvres  of  the  camp  near  Turin.  The 
number  of  Piedmontese  troops  assembled  this 
year  is  twenty- five  thousand,  nearly  double 
the  number  usually  collected.  Austria,  al- 
ways on  the  alert,  has  ordered  troops  to  ad- 
vance towards  the  Sardinian  frontier. — lb. 

France. — The  Academic  Fran9aise,  on 
Thursday,  Sept.  10,  held  its  annual  public 
sitting,  JM.  Viennet  in  the  chair,  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  prizes  of  eloquence  and  history, 
and  those  of  virtue  and  morals,  founded  by  M. 
de  Monthyon  M.  Villemain  read  the  report 
on  the  literary  prizes,  and  was  much  applauded. 
He  was  followed  by  M.  Ancelot,  who  read 
the  FAoge  de  Turgot,  by  M.  Baudrillart,  which 
gained  the  prize  of  eloquence.  M.  Viennet 
read  his  report  on  the  prizes  of  virtue  and 
morals.  It  was  a  splendid  production,  and 
was  greatly  applauded.   The  prizes  were  then 


announced — For  acts  of  virtue  and  morality, 
4,000f.  to  M.  Miller,  the  master  boot  maker 
of  the  5th  Chasseurs  ;  3,0<)0f.  to  Pierre  Retel, 
a  mason  ;  l,000f.  to  Catherine  Queron ;  2,000f. 
to  a  person  named  Lucas,  and  his  wife ;  three 
medals  of  l,000f.  each,  to  different  persons; 
ten  medals  of  500f.  each  to  persons  in  different 
parts  of  France;  a  medal  of  3,000f.  to  M. 
Alarbeau,  for  a  work  on  the  means  of  dimin- 
ishing the  misery  of  the  poor;  a  medal  of 
3,00()f.  to  Mile.  Carpentier,  for  a  work  on  the 
Sulles  (i'Asile;  a  medal  of  2,000f.  to  M.  L^on 
Feugcre,  for  a  work  on  the  life  of  Etienne  de 
la  Boetic ;  and  a  medal  of  2,000f.  to  M.  Geru- 
zez,  for  a  work  on  literary  history. 

Mr.  Newman  in  Paris. — The  Univers,  writing 
on  the  r2th  of  September,  has  the  following 
notice  of  Mr.  Newman's  presence  in  the 
French  capital: — "The  Rev.  John  Henry 
Is'ewman,  the  first  head  of  that  celebrated 
school  which  now  has  Dr.  Pusey  for  its  roas- 
ter, has  just  been  passing  three  days  in  Paris. 
He  left  us  yesterday,  and  set  out  for  Langres, 
where  he  hoped  to  shake  hands  with  his 
friend  and  disciple,  the  Rev.  Dobre  Dalgairns, 
who,  like  himself,  after  having  embraced  the 
Catholic  faith,  is  preparing  by  retirement  and 
study  for  the  exercise  of  the  holy  ministry. 
During  the  brief  moments  which  the  learned 
English  theologian  spent  here,  he  visited  the 
principal  religious  monuments  of  the  French 
capital.  He  was  received  with  evidences  of 
afi'ectinnate  cordiality  by  the  apostolic  nuncio 
and  the  archbishop  of  Paris,  who  were  both 
happy  to  be  enabled  to  express  in  their  own 
words  and  viva  voce  all  the  delight  their  hearts 
bad  experienced  in  learning  the  conversion  of 
so  eminent  a  mind.  The  late  curate  of  St. 
Mary's  and  Littlemore  knelt  in  the  church 
wherein  the  piety  of  the  faithful  venerated  the 
relics  of  St.  Vincent  of  Paul.  He  visited  the 
House  of  Foreign  Missions,  and  contemplated 
with  emotion  the  monuments  of  faith,  which, 
in  our  own  days,  as  in  the  earliest  ages  of 
Christianity,  proclaim  that  the  church  of  Jesus 
Christ  still  counts  apostles,  who  courageously 
shed  their  blood  in  order  to  bear  testimony  to 
the  truth.  The  graceful  altar  of  the  Dames  du 
Bon-Secours  and  the  Holy  Chapel,  in  which 
art  and  faith  have  assembled  so  much  tliat  is 
rich  and  beautiful,  strongly  excited  the  admira- 
tion of  Mr.  Newman. 

**  Let  us  add,  that  this  celebrated  son  of  the 
church  was  unwilling  to  quit  Paris  without  a 
visit  to  Notre  Dame  des  Victuref— that  sane- 
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tuary  where  reside  the  trophies  of  so  many 
modem  conquests  of  Catholicism — where  every 
week  a  venerable  and  venerated  priest  reads 
aloud  to  a  pious  crowd  the  bulletins  of  the  vic- 
tories won  under  the  auspices  of  Mary.  He 
whose  conversion  had  been  within  these  sacred 
walls  the  object  of  ardent  and  persevering 
prayer  was  now  mingled  with  the  faithful  who 
had  for  him  addressed  their  supplications  to 
heaven,  and  in  his  turn  prayed  also  for  the 
conversion  of  the  friends  from  whom  he  has 
been  separated,  and  for  his  country. 

«*  The  sojourn  of  Mr.  Newman  at  Paris  was 
short,  because  he  was  in  haste  to  repair  to 
Home,  where  he  proposes  to  pass  the  winter, 
and  receive  holy  orders.  His  presence  in  the 
capital  of  the  Christian  world  can  not  be  other- 
wise than  an  event  of  importance  for  religious 
£ngland.  The  work  of  regeneration  which 
already  operates  cannot  fail  to  receive  a  new 
impulse  from  it.  The  interest  which  this  cir- 
cumstance will  excite  in  favor  of  the  renascent 
church  in  England  will  no  doubt  induce  new 
efforts  to  be  made  to  satisfy  its  necessities." 

Prussia. — The  publicity ofjudicial  debates, 
so  long  and  so  loudly  demanded,  is  about  at 
^ast  to  be  introduced  in  a  great  portion  of  the 
kingdom  with  certain  restrictions  considered 
necessary  by  the  government.  Ronge  and  all 
the  other  iichismatics  are  compelled  to  yield  to 
the  question  of  the  Duchies.  We  have  learned 
with  satisfaction  that  at  Breslau,  the  capital  of 
Silesia,  and  the  focus  for  several  years  of  great 
political  and  religious  movements,  the  spirit  of 
innovation  and  its  impious  tendencies  are  be- 
ginning to  disappear.  It  is  to  the  prince, 
bishop  of  Breslau,  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  in  this  province  owes  the  flourishing 
present  to  which  she  has  attained,  and  the 
promising  fuiurt  that  lies  before  her.  Re- 
ligious establishments.  Catholic  schools,  the 
faculty  of  theology,  and  the  university  of  Bres- 
lau are  all  prosperous. —  Tablet, 

Denmark  and  German  v. — Confirmation 
at  Hamburgh,  Sept,  1.— On  this  day  the  holy 
sacrament  of  confirmation  was  administered  at 
Hamburgh  to  above  two  hundred  persons,  of 
whom  forty  or  fiRy  came  from  Altona.  Among 
the  number  were  a  few  converts.  The  church, 
which  is  dedicated  to  Almighty  God  under  the 
invocation  of  St.  Michael  the  Ajrchangel,  and 
is  commonly  called  Little  St.  Michaera,  to 
distinguish  it  from  a  larger  Lutheran  church 
of  the  same  name,  was  well  adorned  for  the 
,  and,  though  it  was  a  woik- 


day,  received  a  large  body  of  the  ftitiifiil 
within  its  walls.  At  about  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  afler  the  holy  euchariat  had  been 
given  to  a  considerable  number  of  commom- 
cants,  his  lordship,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Karl 

I  Anton  Liipke,  bishop  of  Anthedon,  inparH^t 
suffragan  bishop  of  Osnaburgh,  and  provicar 
apostolic  of  the  northern  German  and  Danisli 
missions,  arrived  at  the  door  of  the  church, 
when  the  bells  were  set  in  motion,  and  a 
flourish  of  trumpets,  drums,  &c.,  accompanied 
by  the  organ,  greeted  his  entrance. 

« Immediately  aAer  mass  was  concluded,  the 
Right  Reverend  Prelate,  attired  in  his  sacred 
robes,  assumed  the  mitre   and   crosier,  and 

I  proceeded  to  the  middle  of  the  high  altar, 
where  he  commenced  the  initiatory  prayers 
pertaining  to  the  sacred  rite,  afler  which  be 
descended  to  the  rails,  and  there  applied  the 
holy  chrism  to  the  foreheads  of  those  who 
would  be  true  soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ  After 
the  conclusion  of  the  sacred  ceremony,  his 
lordship  delivered  a  plain  but  touching  dis- 
course, and  Te  Deum,  sung  by  the  whole  peo- 
ple, terminated  the  solemn  services  of  the 
day. 

"  On  the  following  morning  high  mass  wai 
celebrated  in  the  Catholic  church  at  Altooa, 
by  the  Rev.  H.  Esseling,  and  the  children  of 
the  schools  were  examined  in  their  catechism 
by  the  reverend  pastor  of  the  church,  in  the 
presence  of  the  bishop,  who  abstained  on  this 
occasion  from  all  episcopal  functions,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  laws  of  Denmark,  which 
forbid  the  exercise  of  them  in  its  domin- 
ions. 

"In  these  dominions  the  Catholic  religion 
is  merely  tolerated,  and  the  clergy  are  occa- 
sionally exposed  to  vexations,  principally  in 
regard  to  mixed  marriages,  as  the  laws  require 
that,  when  one  of  the  parties  to  be  married  b 
a  Lutheran,  a  promise  shall  be  made  to  cause 
their  eventual  offspring  to  be  baptized  and 
educated  in  the  Lutheran  religion.  Nor  is  it 
allowed  to  receive  converts  into  the  church. 
« It  may  not  prove  uninteresting  to  many  of 
the  readers  of  the  Tablet  to  hear  some  parti- 
culars respecting  the  state  of  the  Catholic 
church  in  the  Northern,  German,  and  Danish 
missions. 

«  Thi  Northern^  Gemuin,  and  DanUh  Vicar' 
iate. — Hamburgh. — The  Catholics  have  a  neat 
church  built  of  brick,  with  an  elegant  interior, 
though  in  the  modem  ityie,  containing  a  high 
aUai  and  two  lide  altan.    It  ii  118  Ibct  king, 
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jret  it  is  bat  small  compared  with  the  Luther- 
an churches  here,  and  has  a  small  turret  with 
bells.  Formerly  it  was  a  Lutheran  church,  a 
chapel  or  ease  to  the  Great  St.  Michael's. 

«<  During  the  French  occupation  it  was  fit- 
ted up  as  a  Catholic  church,  while  the  other 
diurches  were  converted  into  stables,  maga- 
zines, &,c.;  and  on  the  retirement  of  the 
French,  as  the  Catholic  citizens  had  no  church 
or  chapel,  having  assembled  before  that  period 
in  the  chapel  belonging  to  the  ambassador  of 
the  German  emperor,  it  was  generously  ceded 
to  them  by  the  senate.  Not  long  aAer  they 
were  also  admitted  to  equal  rights  with  their 
Protestant  fellow-citizens. 

•*  In  the  exercise  of  their  religion  they  are 
unmolested;  the  only  thing  of  which  they 
might  complain  is,  that  a  bishop,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  is  not  allowed  to  reside  among 
them.  Hence  the  present  bishop's  title  of 
pro-vicds  of  the  northern  missions ;  the  vicar 
appointed  by  his  late  holiness  was  not  ac- 
cepted, perhaps,  because  he  was  to  fix  his 
residence  in  the  city.  Also  at  the  period  of 
that  appointment,  the  great  struggle  was  going 
on  between  the  immortal  Archbishop  of  Co- 
logne, Clement  Augustus,  and  the  late  king  of 
Prussia. 

<*  The  pastors  are  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Schiff 
and  Briining,  and  shortly,  a  third  pastor,  al- 
ready appointed,  will  arrive.  The  Catholic 
population  is  about  5,000.  It  was  not  possi- 
ble to  get  up  a  Rongeist  demonstration  among 
them,  notwithstanding  the  unfortunate  defec- 
tion of  one  of  their  pastors  last  year ;  nay,  they 
seem  to  crowd  the  church  more  than  ever  they 
did  before  the  late  unhappy  events  in  other 
quarters. 

<*  This  is  a  great  thing,  which  entitles  the 
Hamburgh  Catholics  to  all  praise,  considering 
the  non-frequenting  church  propensities  of  the 
population  in  general,  whose  example  they 
have  before  their  eyes.  Here,  particularly 
after  low  mass,  one  is  strongly  reminded  of  the 
well  known  passage  in  tlie  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles— <Parthians,  and  Medes,  and  Elamites, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Mesopotamia,'  &c. 
The  multiplicity  of  the  languages  heard  at  the 
church-door,  bears  full  testimony  to  the  Cath- 
olicity of  the  doctrines  taught  within. 

•*  At  a  few  paces  distant  from  the  church  is 
a  spacious  and  convenient  Presbytery,  built 
only  a  few  years  ago,  calculated  for  the  resi- 
dence of  three  priests.  This  building  contains 
alio  a  boys'  and  a  girls' NhoolorooB»  apart- 


ments fiir  the  master  and  mistress,  and  the 
sacristan,  as  well  as  a  room  for  the  meetings 
of  the  church-wardens,  who,  together  with  the 
reverend  clergy,  transact  all  temporal  matters 
connected  with  the  church ;  also  a  library  for 
the  mission. 

**  One  station  served  from  Hamburgh. 

**  Liineburg. — About  fifty  Catholics. 

"  //o/stein .—A Itona,  second  town  in  ;the 
Danish  dominions,  scarcely  half  a  mile  from 
Hamburgh.  Here  is  a  beautiful  Catholic 
church,  built  of  brick,'with  a  splendid  interior, 
which,  though  not  Gothic,  is  far  more  vener- 
able in  appearance  than  that  of  the  Hamburgh 
church.  It  was  built  above  a  hundred  years 
ago,  with  the  co-operation,  and  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  the  so  horribly  calumniated 
Fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  who  have  left 
in  it  a  lasting  memorial  of  their  piety,  zeal, 
and  taste.  It  is  dedicated  to  Almighty  God, 
under  the  invocation  of  St.  Joseph.  The  walls 
and  ceiling  are  adorned  with  beautiful  pic- 
tures and  fresco-paintings,  and  along  the  walls, 
on  the  sides  of  the  high  altar,  are  arranged 
gilded  images,  as  large  as  life,  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  crowned,  with  the  infant  Jesus  on  her 
arms,  St.  Joseph,  St.  Ignatius^  St.  John  Nepo- 
muk,  St.  Anscharius,  the  apostle  of  the  north, 
and  first  archbishop  of  Hamburgh,  and  Charles 
the  Great,  which  produce  a  very  solemn  ef- 
fect. A  statue  of  the  patron  saint  is  also  on 
the  outside  over  the  entrance,  the  gable  over 
which  is  surmounted  by  a  large  cross.  Pre- 
parations for  a  small  tower  have  been  carried 
up  to  the  roof,  but  these  still  await  more  favor- 
able times,  as  towers  and  bells  are  still  pro- 
hibited by  the  laws.  Close  to  the  church  on 
one  side  is  the  presbytery,  a  good  buildiTig, 
containing  several  apartments,  and  a  library 
for  the  mission,  and  on  the  other  is  a  house 
for  the  schoolmaster,  sacristan,  and  organist, 
three  offices  all  united  in  the  person  of  Mr. 
Bokmann,  with  shool-rooms  for  boys  and  girls. 
Parson,  the  Rev.  Fr.  Willenborg.  The  Cath- 
olic population  is  about  five  hundred. 

*'  Two  stations  served  from  Altona. 

**  VVandsbeck. — Mass  said  there  occasion- 
ally in  a  house. 

««  Stade,  in  Hanover.— Garrison  and  House 
of  Correction.  Mass  said  occasionally  in  St. 
Willehade's,  an  old  church,  formerly  Catholic, 
but  now  Lutheran. 

<•  Glu€kstadi.^A  small  church.  Pastor, 
Rev.  —  Frankmaa,  D.  D.  About  thirty 
Citboiici. 
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«  Three  stations  served  from  Gluckstadt. 

"Kiel.— A  new  church.  One  hundred 
Catholics. 

«  Rendshurg.— Forty-five  Catholics. 

•*  Itzehoe. — Tweuty-five  Catholics.  At 
Neumiiiister  about  thirty  Catholics,  who  at- 
tend mass  at  Kiel  or  Rendsburg. 

«»  Schlesv'ig. — Nordstrand  (a  small  island  on 
the  coast.)— A  church.  Pastor,  Rev.  —  Van 
Lierde.  About  two  hundred  Catholics.  Here 
is  also  a  Jansenist  church,  with  ten  parishion- 
ers. 

"  Friedn'ckstadt.—A  fine  new  church.  Pas- 
tor, Rev.  H.  Esseling.  About  seventy  Cath- 
olics. 

"Three  stations  served  from  Friedrickstadt. 

"  Flensburg. 

"  Schleswig. — Abou    forty  Catholics. 

"  Eckernrohrde.— About  thirty  Catholics, 
in  town  and  country. 

"  Denmark. —  Zealand. —  Copenfiagen.—A 
very  fine  church.  Pastors,  Rev.  Messrs.  Zim- 
mermann  and  Ackermann,  chaplains  to  the 
Austrian  embassy.  From  five  hundred  to  six 
hundred  Catholics. 

"  Jutland.— Fricdericia.— A  church.  Pas- 
tor, Rev.  —  Meyer.  Fifty  or  sixty  Catholics 
in  town  and  country. 

"  Mecklenburgh.—Schwerin. — A  church  with 
one  station.  Pastors,  Rev.  Messrs.  Heck, 
Brocken,  and  Dr.  Brickwedde.  Above  five 
hundred  Catholics. 

"  Ludwii^slust. — A  ve/y  fine  church.  Pas- 
tor, Rev.  —  Meyer.    About  sixty  Catholics. 

*•  Lu6ec.— Chapel  in  a  house.  Pastor,  Rev. 
—  Schurhoff.  About  two  hundred  Catholics, 
in  town  and  country. 

•*  One  station  served  from  Lubec. 

»*  Eulin. 

"Bremen.— Pastors,  Rev.  Fr.  Probst  and 
j(ev.  —  Engele.  About  two  thousand  Cath- 
olics. 

"  A  few  more  Catholics  are  to  be  found  dis- 
persed in  various  towns  and  villages,  particu- 
larly in  the  German  portion  of  the  vicariate. 

"Total — Sixteen  priests  and  above  ten 
thousand  Catholics. 

"Here,  then,  are  the  few  sad  remnants  of 
Catholicity  in  so  many  bishoprics  and  arch- 
bishoprics, once  so  flourishing  in  these  parts!" 

England.— On  Tuesday  (8th  September), 
the  splendid  new  Catholic  chapel,  built  and 
endowed  in  the  market  town  of  Cheadle, 
Staffordshire,  was  opened,  and  mass  for  the 
first  time  sung  within  its  walls  with  extraor- 


dinary pomp  and  solemnity.  The  church  ex- 
ceeds in  magnificence  all  the  other  cburcbn 
now  possessed  by  the  Catholic  body  in  England. 

The  church  of  St.  Giles,  at  Cheadle,  bu 
been  erected  at  the  sole  cost  of  the  eariof 
Shrewsbury,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Welfay 
Pugin,  and  has  occupied  nearly  six  3-ean  11 
erection.  It  consists  of  a  western  tower,  8iir> 
mounted  by  a  lofty  spire  ;  a  nave  of  five  com- 
partments, with  north  and  south  aisles  and 
porches  ;  a  lady  chapel ;  a  chapel  of  the  bless- 
ed sacrament ;  a  chancel,  with  sacristies  and 
organ-loft  on  the  north.  The  style  is  tbit 
which  prevailed  during  the  reigns  of  the  Ed- 
wards, commonly  called  decorated ;  and  no 
labor  or  expense  has  been  spared  to  render  it 
as  far  as  possible  a  perfect  revival  of  the  art  of 
that  glorious  period.  It  is,  however,  by  the 
chaste  magnificence  of  the  interior  that  thif 
new  church  is  princi]mlly  distinguished.  The 
walls  and  pillars  are  completely  coveied  with 
various  designs,  in  which  gold  and  purple  are 
most  conspicuous.  The  walls  of  the  chancel 
are  gilt  with  dead  gold,  and  the  side  chapels 
are  equally  superb.  The  rood-loft,  which  di- 
vides the  chancel  from  the  nave,  is  surmount- 
ed by  a  fine  crucifix,  with  figures  of  the  Vir- 
gin Mary  and  St.  John  on  each  side.  A  ra* 
ricty  of  statues  adorn  the  edifice.  Above  the 
arches  of  the  nave  are  circles  containing  heads 
of  the  prophets,  &c..  Copied  from  ancient  Ital- 
ian masters ;  and  immediately  over  the  chan- 
cel arch,  which  is  wide  and  lofty,  is  a  paiotins; 
of  the  "Doom,**  or  Last  Judgment,  filling  up 
the  whole  space  to  the  roof;  it  was  painted 
by  Hauser,at  Rome,  expressly  for  this  church. 
All  the  windows  are  glazed  with  stained  glass, 
comprising  a  variety  of  figures  and  subject;: 
and  in  the  tower,  which,  with  the  spire,  as- 
cends to  the  height  of  200  feet,  is  a  noble  peal 
of  six  bells.  A  sweet-toned  and  powerful 
organ  has  been  erected  in  the  choir:  and  the 
floor  of  the  church  is  paved  with  encaustic 
tiles  from  the  potteries. 

The  inhabitants  of  Cheadle  were  aroused 
on  Tuesday  morning  by  a  merry  peal  from  the 
church  tower,  and  numbers  t>egan  to  flock 
into  the  town  in  all  sorts  of  vehicles. 

About  eleven  o'clock  the  earl  and  countess 
of  Shrewsbury,  accompanied  by  a  distin- 
guished party,  among  whom  were  several  Ro- 
man Catholic  prelates,  arrived  at  the  church, 
which  is  dedicated  to  St.  Giles.  At  half-past 
eleven  the  master  of  the  ceremonies,  Mr. 
Whebie,  b»,\iug  made  the  necessaiy  anaoge- 
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urents,  the  bishops,  clergy,  and  attendants  set 
out  to  open  the  church.    A  raised  platform, 
covered  with  purple  cloth,  extended  from  the 
school  round  one-half  of  the  churchyard,  and 
up  to  the  western  door.    The  procession  was 
headed  by  an  incense-bearer,  followed  by  a 
cross-bearer, and  two  attendants  with  lights; 
next  came  ten  acolytes  in  couples,  followed 
by  a  choir  of  twenty- four,  who  chanted  the 
psalm,  "Letatus   sum."    Two  other  cross- 
bearers  preceded  sixty  of  the  clergy,  robed, 
who  were  followed  by  the  archbishop  of  Da- 
mascus, the  Roman  Catholic  archbishop  of 
Sydney,  the  Rt.  Rev.   Dr.  Morris,  Roman 
Catholic  bishop  of  the  Mauritius,  Dr.  Grif- 
fiths, Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  London,  Dr. 
Gillis,  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Edinburgh, 
Dr.  Brown,  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Wales, 
and  the  Rt.  Rev.    Drs.   Wiseman,  Wilson, 
firiggs.   Sharpies,  Wareing,   Ullathorne,  and 
Riddell,  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  or  "vi- 
cars apostolic"  of  the  other  districts  in  Eng- 
land.   The  venerable  prelate  Walsh,  in  full 
pontificals,  as  the  officiating  bishops,  with 
crosier  in  hand,  and  attended  by  bis  deacon, 
Bub-deacon,  and  attendants  closed  the  proces- 
sion.   The  varied  and  splendid  appearance  of 
the  dresses  used  in  the  Roman  Catholic  ser- 
vice, from  the  simple  white  alb  up  to  the  jew- 
elled cope  and  mitre,  with  robes  of  cloth  of 
gold  and  silver,  velvet  of  every  hue,  lace  and 
satin,  rendered  the  scene  most  gorgeous.    On 
entering  the  church  the  choir  and  organ  (in- 
visible to  the  congregation)  commenced  the 
service  by  singing  a  •^selected"  service.    The 
rich  tint  thrown  by  the  sun  through  the  paint- 
ed windows  blended  exquisitely  with  the  co- 
lors and  gilding  of  the  interior,  to  which  the 
light  of  an  immense  number  of  wax  tapers  on 
the  high  altar  and  rood  loft,  and  along  the 
walls  and  side  chapels,  and  in  four  gilt  chan- 
deliers, added  considerable  effect.      At   the 
conclusion  of  the  gospel  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gillis 
ascended  the  pulpit,  and  preached  an  appro- 
priate sermon  from  Psalm  126,  vs.  1  and  2. 
•  High  mass  was  then  finished,  an4  the  proces- 
sion returned  to  the  school,  in  the  upper  room 
of  which  a  sumptuous  collation  was  laid  out, 
of  which  the  company  partook. 

At  four  o'clock,  a  second  service  was  con- 
ducted on  a  similar  scale  of  splendor.  Ves- 
pers were  beautifully  chanted,  and,  after  an 
eloquent  discourse  from  the  Right  Rev.  Dr. 
Wiseman,  solemn  benediction  was  given  by 
Dr.  WaUh. 
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It  may  be  supposed  that  a  ceremony,  so  in- 
teresting to  the  whole  Catholic  body,  would 
not  be  disregarded  by  the  nobility  and  gentry 
of  tliat  faith.  They  were  In  attendance  from 
all  parts  of  the  country ;  and  Lord  Shrews- 
bury, with  his  usual  hospitality,  had  a  large 
body  staying  with  him  at  Alton  Towers,  while 
several  who  could  not  be  accommodated  at 
that  magnificent  seat,  had  apartments  pro- 
vided for  them  at  the  Shrewsbury  Arms,  in 
the  neighboring  village  of  Forley. 

Ireland. — Famine. — The  prospects  of  the 
indigent  classes  in  Ireland  during  the  approach- 
ing season  form  an  object  of  absorbing  interest 
for  the  philanthropist,  and  suggest  the  neces- 
sity of  efficient  legislation  on  the  part  of  the 
British  government.  We  copy  from  the  Tab- 
let the  following  judicious  remarks  on  the  sub  • 
ject :  **  And,  indeed,  the  worst  feature  of  Ire- 
land's condition,  in  the  minds  of  Englishmen, 
has  for  a  long  time  been  its  hopelessness.  It 
seemed  past  help  and  past  hope.  It  could  be 
talked  about,  written  about,  speculated  on,  but 
it  was  a  field  in  which  nothing  could  be  done. 
Moreover,  there  was  no  time,  no  opportunity, 
for  us  to  do  any  thing.  Our  own  affairs ;  war 
and  peace,  currency  and  clamor,  reforms  and 
changes,  the  beating  down  of  many  old  preju- 
dices, the  defeat  of  many  powerful  bigotries, 
the  defeat  of  many  gigantic  hostile  interests — 
all  these  had  to  be  done  and  adjusted  before 
there  could  be  any  thing  like  an  audience  ob- 
tained for  the  discussion  and  business-like  con- 
sideration of  Irish  misfortune. 

"  At  length  the  time  arrives.  The  greatest 
stronghold  of  bigotry  is  struck  down  in  Cath- 
olic emancipation.  Rotten  boroughs  are 
cleared  out  of  the  way.  Many  needful  re- 
forms are  accomplished  in  England  and  Scot- 
land. Old  party  ties  are  dissolved.  Old  fac- 
tious hostilities  are  melted  away.  The  sur- 
face of  the  political  world  presents  a  wholly 
new  aspect,  in  which  politicians  are  for  the 
most  part  unfettered  by  any  ties  except  those 
which  bind  them  to  a  search  afler  justice,  and 
to  a  practice  of  the  dictates  of  humanity. 

«« The  opportunity  was  favorable — nothing 
could  be  more  so.  But,  as  in  all  human  things, 
there  was  a  doubt  whether  the  indolence  of 
man  would  suffer  him  to  turn  the  occasion  to 
a  full  account.  Wherefore  God — who,  when 
he  had  prepared  all  things  for  the  overthiow 
of  Napoleon,  and  arranged  the  human  instru- 
ments of  discomfiture  by  the  direction  given 
to  the  conqueror's  mad  ambition,  brooght  to 
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his  that  terrible  winter  of  1812,  which  seemed 
to  take  the  divine  vengeance  out  of  the  hands 
of  men  unworthy  to  be  its  executioners— in 
like  manner  now  having  prepared  an  occasion 
fully  adequate  to  the  work  designed,  calls  in 
aid  another  physical  calamity,  and  lest  the 
sloth  of  men  should  neglect  his  behest,  him- 
self probes  before  us  the  very  bottom  of  the 
sore  by  his  tremendous  decree  issued  against 
the  food  of  millions  of  our  fellow-countrymen. 
The  Almighty  has  both  created  an  oppor- 
tunity, and  by  this  unparalleled  infliction  has 
rendered  it  impossible  for  us  to  avert  heart, 
eyes,  or  hand  from  the  task  be  has  given  us  to 
do.  Surely  the  concurrence  of  these  two 
things,  this  fitting  together  of  the  inclinations 
of  our  rulers  with  the  terrible  necessity  thus  ob- 
viously laid  upon  them,  can  not  but  light  up 
before  us  a  good  hope  to  shine  through  the 
darkness  of  the  present  calamity. 

"  And  truly  we  have  need  of  hope  to  enable 
us  te  face  the  troubles  that  threaten  us.  Even 
in  England  it  is  ditlicult  to  think  of  the  coming 
winter  without  some  foreboding.  The  pros- 
pects of  our  agriculturists  are  not  flattering. 
The  price  of  provisions  of  all  kinds  must 
almost  certainly  be  high.  As  a  necessary 
consequence — for  the  evil  fortune  of  one  class 
always  tends  to  bring  down  another — the 
manufacturers  have  no  reason  to  look  for 
brisk  markets  or  uninterrupted  employment. 
Without  in  the  least  intending  to  overcolor 
the  picture,  it  can  not  be  denied  that  the  pros- 
pect of  things  between  the  present  time  and 
the  next  harvest,  if  not  so  black  as  it  has 
sometimes  been  known,  is  the  reverse  of  en- 
couraging. 

**  But  if  it  be  so  on  the  English  side  of  the 
channel,  what  shall  we  say  of  Ireland  ?  It  is 
almost  heart-breaking  to  think  of  it.  God  no 
doubt  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb,  but 
of  a  truth  it  requires  a  stout  heart  for  any  min- 
ister that  has  to  front  the  perils  of  the  next 
twelve  months.  For  the  future  our  hope  is  in 
the  stern  fact  that  God  has  rendered  the  inflic- 
tion so  extreme  that  nothing  but  the  most  ear- 
nest and  sagacious  endeavors  to  go  to  the  root 
of  the  evil,  and  fmd  a  remedy  adequate  to  the 
occasion,  can  prevent  the  bonds  of  society 
from  being  utterly  dissolved.  If  the  infliction 
were  less  fearful,  the  necessary  efforts  would 
not  be  made.  As  it  is  we  know  not  what  effort 
can  be  made  successfully ;  nor  how  it  is  pos- 
sible to  feed  an  entire  *  nation  that  stretches 
out  its  hands  for  food.* 


**Tbey  may  provide  work  for  the  able- 
bodied  laborer — work  productive  or  anprodoe- 
tive.  But  how  they  are  to  provide  it  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  and  to  pay  wages  enough  to 
meet  the  exigency  of  so  total  a  famine,  we 
are  at  a  loss  to  understand.  But  one  thing 
they  can  do.  They  can  use  every  effort  aad 
employ  every  means  that  are  at  their  disponl; 
doing  their  imperfect  utmost  for  the  present, 
they  can  labor  to  render  the  recurrence  of  sacb 
misery  all  but  impossible  in  future ;  they  can 
create  confidence  by  the  boldness  and  sagacity 
of  their  preparations  and  arrangements ;  and 
by  so  doing,  if  they  cannot  avert  the  famine 
which  now  impends,  they  can  at  least  hope  to 
keep  the  peasant  tranquil  in  his  misery  by 
holding  out  to  his  class  an  assured  prospect  of 
better  times  to  come. 

<*  In  the  present  juncture  the  minister  woukl 
be  mad  who  dreamed  of  encountering  the  storm 
that  lowers  upon  him  from  the  west  with  any 
miserable,  superficial  measures.  The  pros- 
pect of  the  next  winter,  to  be  endured  by  an 
unhoping  peasantry,  is  positively  frightfoL 
What  must  be  done  is  to  labor  to  create  con- 
fldence  by  the  boldness  of  the  remedies  pro- 
posed ;  by  giving  a  reasonable  assurance  that 
no  human  means  have  been  neglected  that  are 
available  for  the  great  end  which  all  must 
have  in  view. 

These  remedies  seem  to  us  to  be  threefold. 
The  flrst  is  to  secure  a  due  apportionment  of 
the  national  resources  during  the  time  of  the 
present  dearth.  This  is  done  by  the  labor 
rate  bill,  passed  in  the  session  that  has  just 
closed,  the  operation  of  which  is  clearly  ex- 
plained by  Mr.  0*Connell  in  his  speech  last 
Monday  at  Conciliation  Hall. 

The  second  is  to  provide  for  the  ]>ermanent 
well-being  of  the  peasantry  by  taking  under 
government  control  the  waste  lands,  and  mak- 
ing the  untilled  soil  of  Ireland  supply  the  ne- 
cessities of  her  unflUed  mouths.  This  mea- 
sure— or  a  measure  upon  this  all-important 
point— is,  we  are  told,  to  engage  the  attention 
of  ministers  during  the  recess,  and  to  form  a 
prominent  feature  of  the  discussions  of  next 
spring. 

The  third  is  to  diminish  the  distnist  of  the 
people  in  the  legislature,  to  which  for  the 
present  they  are  subjected,  by  doing  them  jus- 
tice in  those  political  reforms  which  O'Con- 
nell  has  so  vehemently  demanded.  The  Lib- 
erator speaks  with  great  hope  of  the  chance 
of  securing  these  things  ;  and,  really  it  i 
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to  UB  that  the  present  crisis  is  so  evidently 
made  by  heaven  for  the  adjustment  of  certain 
impor^nt  questions  which  need  immediate 
adjustment,  and  which,  when  settled,  will  help 
on  repeal  rather  than  retard  it,  that  we  rejoice 
with  all  our  might  at  the  removal  of  the  im- 
pediments which  stood  in  O'Conneli's  way, 
and  would  very  much  have  encumbered  his 
efforts  for  turning  this  crisis  to  account. 

"The  whigs  are  no  favorites  of  ours — Grod 
knows.  But  there  are  times  when  sbmething 
is  to  be  got  out  of  them.  We  believe  that  this 
is  such  a  time ;  and  we  have  sufficient  confi- 
dence in  O'Connell  to  feel  sure  that  he  will 
drain  them  of  whatever  they  can  be  maide  to 
produce,  and  that  where  he  fails  no  other  poli- 
cy or  person  has  much  chance  of  succeeding." 


DOMESTIC. 
Archdiocess  of  Baltimore. — Circular.^- 
His  excellency,  the  governor,  having  by  pro- 
clamation designated  "  Thursday,  the  26th  day 
of  November  next,  to  be  observed  as  a  day  of 
public  thanksgiving  in  the  state  of  Maryland," 
I  hereby  request  the  Rev.  clergy  of  the  state 
to  have  appropriate  services  in  their  respective 
churches  on  that  day. 

•{•Samuel,  Jrchb.  of  Ball. 
Given  at  Baltimore,  October  15, 1846. 

Young  Calholics*  Friend  Soeieii/.—At  the 
October  meeting  of  this  society  the  Very  Rev. 
M.  J.  Spalding  was  elected  an  honorary  mem- 
ber, and  George  A.  McGlone,  Arthur  Henry, 
Christopher  Mullan,  and  Alexander  J.  White, 
active  members. 

DrocBSS  or  Cincinnati.— Cbnyirmo/um.— 
There  were  sixty-one  persons  confirmed  in 
Dayton  on  the  first  Sunday  of  October.  The 
church  was  crowded  morning  and  afternoon. 
Many  of  the  confirmed  were  converts.  On 
Tuesday  morning  the  grave-yard,  which  has 
been  securely  enclosed,  was  blessed.  In  the 
afternoon  the  children,  attending  the  church- 
school,  were  examined  by  the  bishop,  and 
papers  of  candy  and  baskets  of  cakes  distribu- 
ted to  all  the  happy  pupils,  and  no  less  sweet, 
but  more  substantial  rewards  to  the  mo^t  de- 
serving. We  like  the  practice  of  setting  up 
the  crucifix  in  those  schools  to  admonish 
teacher  and  scholar  of  their  duty,  and  to  see 
the  modest  re\'ercnce,  and  hear  the  ••  Praised 
b€  Jewn  ChritV*  of  every  youth  when  school 
is  dismissed.— C.  Telegraph, 

Diocess  of  Pittsburg. — Dedication  of  8L 
Pkihm€M*9  Church.— On  Sunday,  4lh  iut.. 


this  magnificent  temple  was  dedicated  to  the 
worship  of  the  Supreme  Being,  with  the  l>eau- 
tiful  and  imposing  ceremonies  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church,  in  the  presence  of  a  large 
concourse  of  Catholic  and  other  citizens  as- 
sembled on  the  occasion.  The  members  of 
the  congregation  of  St.  Patrick's,  of  St.  Philo- 
mena's,  and  of  St  Paul's,  assembled  at  the 
Cathedral  at  8  o'clock,  and  having  been  formed 
in  order  by  Capt.  James  May  and  Capt.  Sahl, 
chief  marshals  of  the  English  and  German  and 
their  assistants,  moved  thence  in  procession, 
down  Grant  to  Fourth  street,  down  Fourth  to 
Smithfield,  up  Smithfield  to  Liberty,  and  up 
Liberty  to  the  new  church ;  and  never  have  we 
seen  so  large  and  so  magnificent  a  procession 
on  any  other  occasion.  We  are  informed  that 
this  was  the  largest  religious  procession  ever 
before  witnessed  in  the  United  States.  The 
day  was  clear  and  beautiful,  and  the  large  con* 
course  of  citizens  that  thronged  the  side*  walks 
and  filled  the  windows  throughout  the  entire 
route  of  the  procession,  every  where  preser\'ed 
the  best  order  and  most  respectful  silence. 

The  church  was  dedicated  to  Almighty  God 
under  the  patronage  of  St.  Philomena,  with  all 
the  magnificent  and  imposing  rites  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church,  which  were  enhanced, 
if  possible,  by  tlie  sublime  church  music  per- 
formed by  a  full  choir,  vocal  and  instrumental. 
Eloquent  sermons  were  preached  in  English, 
by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  of  Richmond  (Dr. 
Wheluii),  and  in  German  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Hammer,  of  Cincinnati. — Morning  Pott, 

Diocess  of  St.  Louis.— Progress  of  Reli' 
gion.—Vfe  learn  with  pleasure  that  a  new 
academy  for  boys  has  been  opened  success- 
fully at  Carondelct,  St.  Louis  county,  under 
the  direction  of  Les  Clerct  an  St.  Viaieur.  A 
manual  labor  school  is  about  to  be  added  to 
this  establishment.  The  new  and  handsome 
brick  church  of  that  town  is  rapidly  progress- 
ing, and  will  be  fit  for  divine  service  in  the 
course  of  the  fall. 

Owing  to  the  increase  of  Catholicity,  both 
by  immigration  and  by  conversions  to  the 
Catholic  faith  from  the  Protestant  ranks,  be- 
sides the  six  large,  handsome,  and  commodi- 
ous Catholic  churches,  which  already  exist  in 
our  city,  to  the  service  of  the  Most  High,  we 
are  delighted  to  learn  that  our  zealous  and 
learned  bishop  has  lately  secured  three  or  four 
large  and  spacious  lots  in  this  city,  or  its  im- 
mediate vicinity,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
three  or  fi»ur  more  cborehet  to  the  true  senrict 
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of  the  Most  High.  It  is  confidently  assured 
that  all  will  be  commenced  next  spring.^ — C 
Nevfi  Letter, 

D10CES8  OF  ViNCBNNBS.'-CbnMr-itofie. — 
Towards  the  end  of  September,  says  a  corres- 
pondent of  the  C.  Advocate,  the  comer-stone 
of  a  new  churchy  was  laid  at  La  Fayette,  a 
town  in  Indiana,  by  the  Rev.  Michael  Clarke, 
pastor  of  the  place,  assisted  by  Rev.  Mr. 
M^Dermott.  La  Fayette  has  a  Catholic  popu- 
lation of  five  hundred  souls. 

DiocBss  OF  Louisville. — Confirmaiion. — 
A  correspondent  of  the  C  Advocate  states  that, 
**oii  Sunday,  the  27th  Sept.,  Right  Rev.  Bishop 
Chabrat  administered  the  sacrament  of  con- 
firmation to  forty-three  persons  in  St.  Patrick's 
church,  Maysville. 

"  Already  there  are  no  less  than  five  hun- 
dred Catholics  in  and  about  Maysville,  and 
from  its  elevated  position  on  the  beautiful 
Ohio,  we  may  predict,  that,  ere  many  years 
roll  by,  it  will  be  amongst  our  largest  congre- 
gations. 

*♦  During:  our  stay  in  Maysville,  we  enjoyed 
the  kind  and  liberal  hospitality  off.  B.  Mcll- 
vain  to  whom  many  thanks  are  due.  On 
Surulay  evening  we  proceeded  to  Lexington, 
where  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  confirmed  twenty- 
two  persons,  on  Wednesday  the  30th  inst. 
Thence  we  proceeded  to  St.  Pius,  i?cott  county, 
where  he  confirmed  sixty-five  persons,  on 
Friday  the  2d  of  October,  and  on  Sunday  the 
4th  instant  he  confirmed  seventeen  in  St.  Pat- 
rick's church,  in  Frankfort.  The  Right  Rev. 
Bishop  spoke  on  the  sacrament  of  confirmation 
at  the  several  places — explained  clearly  and 
satisfactorily  the  ceremonies  which  accompany 
its  administration,  and  on  all  those  occasions 
he  was  happy. 

"  The  Rev.  Mr.  Lancaster  was  the  preacher 
on  all  these  occasions.  In  Lexington  and 
Scott  he  delivered  moral  discourses,  as  the 
audiences  were  almost  exclusively  Catholics. 
Many  Protestants  did  not  attend  at  those 
places,  in  consequence  of  the  days  on  which 
the  sacrament  was  administered.  In  Frank- 
fort there  was  a  crowded  and  mixed  audience, 
which  the  reverend  orator  addressed  on  the 
sacrament  of  penance,  lie  confined  himself 
closely  to  the  second  part  of  the  sacrament — 
confession.  Seldom  have  I  heard  the  subject 
more  ably  treated." 

Obegov  Tbbbitort. — We  stated  in  our 
Uft  number  that  three  episcopal  sees  had  been 
erected  in  Oregon,  thoee  of  Oregon  city,  Walla 


Wtlla  and  VancoaTer^  isIbikI.  Oregoo  city 
is  the  metropolitan  see  of  the  province,  and  li 
filled  by  Dr.  Blanchet,  the  first  cleigymaB  who 
performed  the  duties  of  missionary  in  that  le- 
gion, and  who  three  years  ago  wis  appotBted 
its  vicar  apostolic.  His  brother  was  lately 
consecrated  at  Montreal,  bishop  of  Walla  Wal- 
la, and  the  Rev.  Modest  Oemers,  missionary 
in  Oregon,  has  been  appointed  bishop  of  Van- 
couver's island.  Archbishop  BUinchet,  sayi 
the  ^mi  de  la  Religion^  is  about  to  return  to 
America  with  twelve  missionaries  and  eight 
nuns.  He  hopes  also  to  procure  for  his  mis- 
sion the  services  of  four  brothers  of  the  Chris- 
tian Schools. 

DiocESs  OF  New  York. — Confirmatum^ 
The  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Hughes  administered 
the  sacrament  of  confirmation  and  of  the  holy 
communion,  for  the  first  time,  upon  last  Sun- 
day, Oct.  4th,  to  between  three  and  four  hun- 
dred children,  in  St  Paul's,  Brooklyn.  He 
was  assisted  by  the  Rev.  Nicholas  O'Donnell, 
pastor  of  the  church,  and  the  Rev.  Messrs. 
Hogan  and  MacKay.  He  addressed  a  few 
words  of  exhortation  to  the  children,  and 
preached  at  the  late  mass.  He  expressed 
himself  much  at  the  deep  recollection,  and  the 
pious  deportment  of  the  children. — Freeman** 
Journal. 

What  next? — In  a  recent  number  of  a 
Methodist  journal  we  noticed  a  very  sensible 
argument  in  favor  of  failing.  Some  time  be- 
fore, a  memberof  the  Methodist  denomination 
was  detected  in  the  very  **  popish'*  act  of 
venerating  a  relic  of  some  former  minister  of 
that  body.  Lately  too,  institutions  formed 
upon  the  model  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  were 
seriously  talked  of  among  the  Protestant  sects. 
But  the  last  act,  by  which  American  Protest- 
antism has  imitated  the  true  church,  witfaoat 
suspecting  it,  and  paid  homage  to  practical 
which  at  other  times  it  most  clamorously  con- 
demns, is  a  sentence  of  excommunication. 
We  copy  the  following  from  the  Chrietiem 
ObxcrveTt  a  Presbyterian  print. 

**  Excommunicalion. — Our  readers  may  re- 
collect an  account  given  four  or  five  weeks 
since,  of  the  robbery  of  John  Barncastle.  From 
circumstantial  evidence,  it  soon  became  ap- 
parent that  the  whole  story  of  the  robbery  was 
a  fabrication  invented  by  B.  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  funds.  The  sessions  of  the  Firrt 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Southwark,  of  which 
Mr.  B.  was  a  member  and  elder,  took  up  the 
matter,  and  after  a  patient  investigation  of  tbe 
case,  de|)osed  him  from  the  eldenhip  and  ex- 
communicBted  him  from  the  choich.    Last 
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Sabbath,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Adair,  the  pastor,  after 
an  appropriate  discourse,  read  the  sentence  of 
excommunication  in  the  presence  of  a  large 
congregation." 

What  will  come  next  in  the  shape  of  Pro- 
testant evidence  in  favor  of  Catholic  principle 
and  practice  r  I 

DiocESS  OF  Chicago. —  Taking  the  Veil. —  j 
The  interesting  ceremony  of  taking  the  veil, 
by  two  nuns  of  the  order  of  the  "  Sisters  of 
Mercy."  took  place  in  this  city  on  Friday,  the 
9th  Oct.  A  pontifical  high  mass  was  cele- 
brated on  the  occasion,  and  a  beautiful  and  ap- 
propriate discourse  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Kiosella.  The  cathedral  was  crowded,  aisles 
and  all,  and  all  present  seemed  devoutly  im- 
pressed with  the  exercises.  Numerous  Pro- 
testants were  there. 

A  school  for  youns:  ladies  is  this  day  opened 
by  these  Sistrre  of  Mercy  (than  whom  none 
are  more  competent  to  teach)  in  the  old  chapel, 
in  the  rear  of  their  residence  on  the  lake  shore. 
They  also  visit  the  sick  and  distressed,  and 
dispense  mercies  to  the  wretched,  and  those 
whom  poverty  has  chained  to  her  car. 

They  will  also  soon  establish  a  hospital  in 
the  city,  and  take  the  entire  burden  of  nursing 
the  sick,  and  management  of  such  charity 
upon  themselves. 

Ere  long,  too,  they  contemplate  forming  an 
orphan  asylum. 

What  citizen  is  there  who  will  not  hail  the 
coming  of  these  Sisters  of  Mercy  as  among 
the  choicest  of  blessings  for  our  city?— 
Pittsburg  Catholic. 

Bishop  Whittivgham. — Fraternal  Union 
and  Unity  of  Faith.— \(  the  members  of  the 
Protestant  sects  can  not  have  unity  of  religious 
faith  or  opinion,  they  wish  at  least  to  exhibit 
the  appearance  of  it,  as  much  as  possible,  by 
affecting  an  extraordinary  brotherly  love, 
which  manifests  itself  in  all  sorts  of  kind  pro- 
fessions and  honied  words.  The  recent  Evan- 
gelical alliance  held  in  London  was  a  signal 
instance  of  this  attempt  at  one  kind  of  unity 
among  sectarian  bodies,  while  another  equally 
essential  is  unattainable  among  them.  In 
this  respect  the  alliance  may  be  productive  of 
some  good,  if  (what  is  very  doubtful,)  it 
teach  its  members  and  supporters  to  be  less 
acrimonious  in  their  religious  feuds,  and  to 
lay  aside  that  angry  spirit  and  bitterness  of 
speech  which  are  so  often  witnessed.  What- 
ever be  the  religious  views  of  men,  they  cdi 
never  be  dispensed  from  the  obligations  which 
the  laws  of  justice  and  charity  impote ;  tboogh 
Vol.  v.— No.  11.  55 


differing  in  sentiment,  they  are  still  toremem- 
l)er  that  the  various  relations  which  they  hold 
in  the  great  social  family,  require  the  constant 
exercise  of  kindness  and  forbearance.  But 
this  fraternal  union,  however  necessary,  can 
not  supply  the  deficiency  of  the  **one  faith," 
which  the  apostle  has  inculcated  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  basis  of  all  religion,  the  unity  of 
the  Godhead.  '*One  Lord,  one  faith,  one 
baptism."  Controversies  must  arise  on  this 
subject  among  those  who  are  earnestly  inqui- 
ring af\er  truth,  and  no  union  of  charity  can 
prevent  their  condemnation  of  what  they  be- 
lieve to  be  error,  although  it  may  modify  and 
temper  the  expression  of  their  sentiments. 
Every  Protestant  sect  is  essentially  open  to 
this  diversity  and  opposition  of  opinion,  for 
want  of  a  competent  ecclesiastical  tribunal  to 
decide  questions  of  faith,  and  it  is  impo9!jible 
to  smother  the  differences  that  arise,  by  ex- 
hortations to  fraternal  union.  In  this  view 
of  the  case,  the  following  passage  in  Bishop 
Whittingham's  address  to  the  last  convention 
in  Maryland,  must  appear  rather  divergent 
from  the  right  mark. 

**  The  greatest  hindrance  to  the  progrei?s  of 
the  church,  the  worst  element  in  her  present 
condition,  is  the  want  of  loyalty  to  her  an<l  to 
each  other  in  her  children.  The  hankering 
of  some  for  a  more  splendid  and  diversilied 
ritual,  and  of  others  for  freer  intercourse  and 
communion  with  the  sects  that  agree  with  us 
in  protesting  against  Roman  usurpations  and 
corruptions,  have  been  allowed  too  olten  to 
generate  mistrust  and  mutual  charges,  and 
recriminations;  while  the  lapse  of  several 
prominent  members  of  our  English  sister,  and 
of  one  even  in  our  own  little  band,  into  the 
defilements  of  the  Komish  communion,  has 
but  too  far  justified  others  who  are  disposed 
to  a  contrary  extreme,  in  sounding  the  note 
of  alarm  against  the  inroads  of  corruption  in 
doctrine,  discipline  and  worship,  supposed  to 
be  tending  to  bring  again  upon  us  the  yoke  of 
Roman  bondage." 

Assuredly  the  progress  of  the  church  must 
be  greatly  hindered  by  the  mistrust  and  the 
mutual  charges  and  recriminations  to  which 
the  bishop  alludes  :  but  how,  we  ask,  can  he 
hope  for  a  cessation  of  this  mistrust  and 
mutual  recrimination,  as  long  as  doctrinal  dif- 
ferences of  the  roost  fundamental  nature  exist 
in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  ?  How  can 
he  expect  that  the  people  under  his  charge 
will  seal  their  lips,  and  maintain  a  respectfal 
silence,  when  in  one  church  of  Baltimore  they 
hear  the  sacraments  extolled  as  channels  of 
divine  grace,  and  in  another  represented  as 
mere  inoperative  symbols?  How  can  they  do 
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this  when  one  miniiter  prodaimi  the  real  pret- 
ence of  Cbritt  in  the  eucharist,  and  another 
denounces  this  doctrine  as  reprobated  by  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  church  ?  How  may  they 
not  l>e  thrown  into  commotion,  and  raised  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  religious  sensitiveness, 
when  they  see  the  system  to  which  they  cling 
tottering,  both  in  England  and  America,  and 
atMindoned,  not  by  the  thoughtless  or  the  un< 
worthy,  but  by  men  of  the  most  elevated  char- 
acter,  equally  distinguished  by  their  learning 
and  the  purity  of  their  lives?  With  these 
facts  staring  them  in  the  face,  it  is  impossible 
for  Protestant  Episcopalians,  sincerely  alive 
to  the  importance  of  the  question,  not  to  be 
roused  by  the  consideration  of  the  intrinsic 
ditficulties  inherent  in  their  religious  system. 
They  will  investigate  the  subject,  in  order 
to  ascertain  whether  there  is  not  a  priest- 
hood, an  altar,  a  sacrifice,  and  an  ecclesias- 
tical authority,  something  more  than  the 
magni  nominii  umbra ;  and  it  is  in  vain  for 
Bishop  Whittingham,  under  such  circum- 
stances,  to  talk  about  **  loyalty  "  to  the  church, 
and  •*  to  each  other,"  or  to  harp  upon  "  Ro- 
man usurpations  and  corruptions.'*  Allusions 
of  this  nature  can  not  reach  the  deep-seated 
wound.  When  his  people  are  yearning  for 
a  faith  which  is  more  than  mere  pretension, 
it  is  idle  to  attempt  the  composing  of  their 
mind  by  an  exhortation  to  unity,  and  a  side 
thrust  at  the  "  Romish  communion.**  It 
would  be  much  more  in  accordance  with  the 
wants  of  the  case,  if  he  would  undertake  to 
conciliate  the  jarring  elements  which  are  con- 
tinually  agitating  the  Episcopal  body,  and  to 
show  that  its  ministers  have  a  mission,  that 
they  preach  one  doctrine,  that  they  adminis- 
ter the  same  sacraments,  Ike,  But  this  he 
can  not  do :  and  the  consequence  must  be, 
that  the  earnest-minded  of  his  church  will 
leave  it,  sooner  or  later,  for  the  substantial 
privileges  and  blessings  of  Catholicity.  The 
aspect  of  the  times  seems  to  warrant  the 
opinion,  that  what  is  transpiring  beyond  the 
Atlantic  will  be  realized  in  our  own  happy 
country. 

<*  Rev.  Dr.  Baird,  now  in  England,  in  a 
recent  letter,  thus  describes  the  condition  of 
the  church  establishment :  **  As  to  the  estab- 
lished church,  its  state,  so  far  as  true  religion 
is  concerned,  is  indeed  deplorable.  The 
whole  head  is  sick,  and  the  whole  heart  is 
faint.  Those  ministers  who  were  once  con- 
sidered evangelical — though  many  of  them 
were  very  superficially  so— have,  with  few 
•xceptioni,  become  more  high  church  and  ex- 


clusive in  their  opinion  and  their  eondnct 
Even  many  of  the  high  church,  if  not  almost 
all,  are  becoming  Puseyites,  whilst  the  Pnsey- 
ites  are  tending  more  and  more  Romeward. 
It  is  distressine;  to  hear  that  the  widow  and 
some  of  the  children  of  the  late  excellent 
Bishop  Ryder  have  become  Romanists.  And 
where  the  end  of  these  things  will  be,  no  one 
can  tell." 

Chaplains  of  thx  Armt. — A  correi- 
pondent  of  the  BaUimore  Sun  speaks  thus  of 
the  Rev.  Fathers  McElroy  and  Rey,  chaplains 
in  the  army. 

"The  most  reliable  information  received 
here  has  been  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rey,  one  of 
the  worthy  Catholic  prelates  sent  out  by  the 
president  as  chaplain  to  the  ariny.  You  will 
recollect  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  McElroy  arrived 
here  soon  aiter  our  occupation  of  Matamoras. 
The  elder,  Mr.  McElroy,  has  remained  on 
service  at  this  place,  and  his  devotion  to  the 
sick  of  the  army  in  the  general  hospital  is 
worthy  of  all  praise,  and  has  endeared  him  to 
many  a  heart  saddened  by  sickness  and  de- 
ferred hopes.  He  is  constant  in  his  attentions 
and  faithlul  in  his  mission  of  peace — no  prose- 
lyting spirit  marks  his  conduct,  but  with  a  fine 
spirit  ot  Christian  philanthropy  he  is  alike  to 
all — the  faithful  minister  of  Christ,  offering 
the  consolations  of  religion  unto  the  sick  and 
suffering,  and  ministering  as  well  to  their  bodily 
comfort,  as  to  their  spiritual  wants — for  he  is 
as  charitable  a  Christian  gentleman  as  he  is 
irreproachable  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Rey  went  with  the  army,  and 
has  followed  it  through  all  its  dangers,  priva- 
tions and  trials,  and  upon  the  field  of  **  bloody 
war,"  at  Monterey,  was  present  to  offer  the  last 
rites  of  their  faith  to  the  followers  of  his  creed, 
and  his  spiritual  consolations  to  every  one. 
Indeed,  he  is  acting  the  good  Samaritan,  and 
winning  golden  opinions  from  all  sorts  of  men." 

Bible  Reading  of  Public  Charactbes. 
Lord  Kenyon,  who  understood  law  rather  bet- 
ter than  the  Gospel,  closed  one  of  his  charges 
to  the  jury  as  follows  :  **  Finally,  gentlemen, 
I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  Roman  Em- 
peror Julian,  who  was  so  distinguished  for 
the  practice  of  every  Christian  virtue  that  be 
was  called  Julian  the  JpoUle." 

But  we  need  not  leave  our  country  for  sim- 
ilar examples.  Among  our  legislators,  we 
find  Mr.  Hoge,  a  member  of  Congress  fiom 
Illinois,  in  the  course  of  debate,  quoting  the 
following  lines  as  coming  from  the  Bible  : 

"  Whiln  the  lamp  holdi  out  to  burn, 
The  vilest  sinner  may  return." 

And  Col.  Benton,  in  the  senate,  spoke  of  our 
Saviour  having  cast  seven  devils  out  of  a  cer- 
tain man,  and  of  the  devils  taking  possession 
of  the  swine  who  ran  violently  into  the  sea 
and  perished.  Two  members  of  a  state  legis- 
lature, at  the  dose  of  the  sessions,  addretted 
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a  circular  to  their  constituents:  «« We  hope 
the  course  we  have  pursued,  and  the  votes  we 
have  given,  will  meet  your  approbation.  We 
hope  you  will  say  to  us,  as  Nathan  said  to 
David,  *  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  ser- 
Tants.'" 

"  Mr.  Speaker,"  said  a  member  of  a  legis- 
lative body,  earnestly  opposing  a  measure  be- 
fore the  House  :  «*  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  no 
more  vote  for  that  measure,  than  I  would  fall 
down  and  worship  the  golden  calf  that  Abra- 
ham made."  "Mr.  Speaker,"  said  another 
member,  « it  was  not  Abraham  that  made  the 
golden  calf,  it  was  Nebuchadnezzar."  An 
editor  of  one  of  our  newspapers,  when  giving 
an  ordinary  notice  of  a  worthy  man,  remark- 
ed :  "  We  may  say  of  him,  as  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures have  so  beautifully  expressed  it,  <  An 
honest  man  is  the  noblest  work  of  God.'  " 

One  of  our  own  city  editors,  himself  a  cler- 
gyman, too,  refers  to  Daniel  as  having  perse- 
cuted the  saints  before  he  became  a  Christian. 

The  last  case  I  shall  give  is  taken  from 
Waddy  Thompson's  Recollections  of  Mexico, 
in  which,  speaking  of  the  hospital  of  Laza- 
rus, he  says :  "  The  inmates  would  have  ri- 
valled, in  sores  and  rags,  the  brother  of  Mary 
and  Martha.^* 

How  many  of  these  men  read  their  fiible  ? 
CfisVs  Advertiser. 

To  Readers  and  Correspondents. — 
The  splendid  engraving  of  the  new  pope, 
Pius  IX,  which  embellishes  this  number  of 
the  Magazine,  is  the  first,  we  believe,  that  has 
been  produced  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
executed  on  steel,  from  an  Italian  print,  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Rev. 
Wm.  Elder,  D.  D.,  who  recently  arrived  in  this 
country  from  Rome.  We  learn  that  it'is  the 
intention  of  the  publisher,  in  the  next  volume  of 
the  work,  to  furnish  six  instead  of  four  em- 
bellishments, if  public  patronage  will  justify 
the  undertaking.  These  prints,  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  contribute  vastly  to  the  interest 
and  even  usefulness  of  the  Magazine,  and  its 
conductors  have  every  desire  to  bestow  this 
additional  value  upon  the  periodical :  but  as 
the  preparation  of  these  engravings  is  attended 
with  a  considerable  expense,  it  is  hoped  that 
the  friends  of  the  work  will  use  their  influence 
in  extending  its  circulation,  and  obtaining  that 
support  which  will  enable  its  conductors  to 
invest  it  with  increased  attractions. 

Missions  of  Ohio,  No.  1,  has  been  received, 
and  will  appear  in  the  January  No.  for  1847, 


with  an  appropriate  illustration.  This  article, 
with  its  successor,  will  be  read  with  great 
pleasure,  as  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
ecclesiastical  history  of  the  United  States,  and 
many  of  our  readers  will  recognise  in  it  the 
pen  of  a  writer,  not  less  distinguished  for  his 
literary  ability,  than  the  exalted  station  which 
he  occupies  in  the  church. 

In  the  present  issue  of  the  Magazine,  the 
memoirs  of  the  life  and  times  of  Archbishop 
Carroll  have  been  resumed,  and,  we  are  happy 
to  inform  our  friends,  with  every  prospect  of 
their  being  continued  from  month  to  month. 
The  incidents  disclosed  in  these  memoirs  are 
but  little  known  to  the  mass  of  the  Catholic 
community  in  this  country,  and,  illustrating^  as 
they  do  our  colonial  history,  both  civil  and 
ecclesiastical,  possess  an  interest  which  enti- 
tles them  to  a  large  share  of  public  attention. 


OC^  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Wmelan,  bishop  of 
Richmond,  requests  us  to  announce  that  he 
intends  to  reside,  for  some  months,  in  Wheel- 
ing, Va.,  to  which  place  he  desires  all  letters 
for  him  to  be  addressed,  until  further  notice. 


OBITUARY. 

October  9th,  at  the  Ursuline  convent,  New 
Orleans,  Sister  de  St.  £tienne,  former  superior 
of  the  institution. — Prop.  CaUu 

On  the  9th  of  October,  at  Philadelphia,  Pro- 
fessor William  Joseph  Walter.  We  deeply 
regret  being  compelled  to  announce  the  loss 
of  this  distinguished  man.  Prof.  Walter  had 
acquired  so  favorable  a  character  in  the  literary 
world,  and  in  the  social  relations  of  life,  that 
his  death  can  not  but  be  widely  and  sensi- 
bly felt.  He  was  a  native  of  England*, 
where  for  some  time  he  performed  the  duties 
of  a  professor.  Circumstances  having  led  him 
to  the  United  States,  he  settled  in  Philadel- 
)ihia,  and  at  the  time  of  his  demise  he  held 
the  office  of  secretary  to  the  British  consul. 
His  disposition  was  amiable,  and  endeared  him 
to  all  who  knew  him.  As  a  writer,  he  was 
extensively  known  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe.  His  »*  Life  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots," 
«*Lire  of  Sir  Thomas  More,"  and  "The 
Beauties  of  Sir  Thomas  More,"  will  always 
entitle  him  to  an  honorable  place  among  the 
authors  of  our  age,  while  his  latest  production, 
"The  New  Following  of  Christ,"  will  give 
him  a  strong  claim  upon  the  respect  and 
erateful  recollection  of  the  pious  Catholic. 
Prof.  Walter  was,  at  one  period,  a  regular 
contributor  to  the  paeesof  this  Magazine,  and 
his  articles  were  duly  appreciated  for  the  re- 
search and  general  ability  which  they  indi- 
cated. They  will,  in  turn,  contribute  their 
Eart  to  the  monument  which  will  perpetuate 
is  name  in  honor  among  future  generationf 
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Ollendorff*t  New  Method  of  learning  to  read, 
write,  and  speak  the  German  language;  to 
which  is  added  a  systematic  outline  of  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  speech,  their  inflection  and  u$e, 
with  full  paradigms,  and  a  complete  table  of 
the  irregular  verbs.  By  G.  J.  Adler,  A.  B. 
Third  edition,  revised  and  corrected.  New 
York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  Philadelphia: 
Geo.  8.  Appleton.  Baltimore  :  John  Mur- 
phy. 12ino.  pp.  510. 
OUendorJf*s  New  Method  of  learning  to  read, 
write,  and  speak  the  French  lan:;uage ;  vcith 
an  Jippendix  containing  the  cardinal  and  or- 
dinal numbers,  and  full  paradigms  of  the 
regular  and  irregular,  auxiliary,  reflective, 
and  impersonal  verbs.  By  J.  L.  Jcwett. 
New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  &c.  Bal- 
timore :  John  Murphy.  12mo.  pp.  498. 
Ollendorff's  New  Method  of  learning  to  read, 
write,  and  speak  the  Italian  langiiase:  adapted 
for  the  use  of  schools  and  private  teachers, 
icith  additions  and  corrections.  By  F.  For- 
resti,  L.  L.  D.,  Stc.  New  York :  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.,  &c.  Baltimore  :  John  Murphy. 
I2mo.  pp.  533. 

We  look  with  distrust  upon  every  new 
mclhoil  of'teaching  and  learninf^  the  languages, 
for  two  reasons  :  first,  because  it  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  has 
not  lulled  to  discover  the  proper  mode  of  con- 
ducting philological  study ;  secondly  and  prin- 
cipally, because  there  is  a  quackery  in  litera- 
ture as  well  as  in  medicine.  The  innumerable 
systems  that  have  of  late  years  been  introduced 
for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  foreign  lan- 
guages, have  tU  promised,  each  to  do  more 
than  its  predecessors,  and  some  have  even  in- 
sured the  acquirement  of  a  language  after  a 
few  lessons.  But  it  was  easy  to  perceive  that 
they  would  prove  a  failure,  from  the  very  fact 
of  their  promising  to  accomplish  more,  while 
in  reality  they  were  substantially  nothing  more 
than  other  systems  which  bad  always  been  in 
use.  But  if  prudence  would  suggest  the  pro- 
priety of  caution  in  the  adoption  of  modern 


novelties,  the  characteristic  ])rogress  of  the  age 
requires  that  we  should  give  every  iaventioD  a 
due  and  impartial  consideration,  and  point  oat 
its  claims  to  public  regard.    This  we  have 
done  in  reference  to  the  elementary  works 
mentioned  above,  and  we  anhesitaiiugly  con- 
cur in   the  high  opinion  which   has  already 
been  expressed  of  their  merits.     The  distin- 
guishing feature  in  Ollendorifs  method  of  im- 
parting a  knowledge  of  the  languages  is,  that 
it  follows  that  of  nature  herself.    The  child 
learns  how  to  speak  a  language  by  bearing  it 
from  others,  and  by  frequently  repeating  what 
he  has  heard.    Such  is  the  mode  of  OUendortF. 
He  begins  at  once  with  easy  exercises  which 
exhibit  the  practice  of  the  language,  and  which 
afford  at  the  same  time  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
plainingits  peculiar  structure,  and  the  rules  by 
which  it  is  governed.    These  exercises  grad- 
ually become  more  and  more  complicated,  aitd 
are  so  arranged  that  they  lead  the  pupil  to  a 
thorough  mastery  of  all  the   difficulties  that 
can  be  met  with  in  writing  or  speaking  the 
language  he  has  studied.    The  old  method,  too 
long  followed,  of  burtheningthe  memory  with 
abstract  rules,  and  confining  the  pupil  to  tbi§ 
kind  of  ta.*jk  until  he  has  travelled  through  the 
whole  grammatical  outline  of  a  language  is.  ia 
our  opinion,  a  loss  of  time,  and  results  in  a 
very  imperfect  acquisition  of  what  is  aimed 
at.    The  theory  is  learned  wiihout  the  prac- 
tice, and  hence  the  too  common  complaint  of 
parents,  ailer  their  children  have  graduated  in 
our  academical  institutions,  that  they  know 
little   more  of  ^e  foreign  languages  at  the 
close  of  their  education  than  they  did  at  its 
commencement.    But  we  venture  to  say  that 
this  evil  will  not  exist  where  the  method  of 
Ollendorff  is  attentively  pursued.    It  }»osses5es 
no  advantages  over  other  methods  lor  a  merely 
theoretical  knowledge  of  a  language ;  for  in- 
stance, to  enable  a  literary  man,  or  one  who 
is  conversant   with  the  general  outlines  of 
grammar,  to  read  a  foreign  work;  but  for  the 
student  who  desires  to  express  and  com  muni- 
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cate  his  thoughts  in  another  than  the  vernacn- 
lar  tongue,  the  system  of  Ollendorff  is  admira- 
bly adapted,  and,  in  fact,  it  is  the  only  one  that 
can  be  successfully  followed.  It  is  the  pro- 
cess of  nature,  founded  upon  the  principle  of 
imitation  and  frequent  repetition.  As  we  have 
said,  it  is  tlie  mode  of  introducing  a  child  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  language  spoken  by  its 
parents:  it  is  also  the  means  by  which  an  in- 
dividual residing  in  a  foreign  country  becomes 
practically  acquainted  with  the  language  used 
by  those  around  him.  It  is  needless  to  state 
that  these  remarks  are  fully  confirmed  by  ex- 
perience. The  elementary  works  of  Ollen- 
dodf  have  met  with  the  most  ample  encourage- 
ment and  success  in  England,  and  so  far  as 
they  have  been  tested,  in  America  also;  and 
in  both  countries  the  use  of  them  is  become 
daily  more  extensive. 

To  this  general  notice  we  may  add  that  the 
present  editions  of  the  German  and  French 
methods  have  been  much  improved,  by  the 
grammatical  summary  appended  to  them  by 
their  respective  editors.  By  this  means  they 
have  been  made  to  answer  all  the  purposes  of 
reference.  The  German  metho<l,  however, 
would  be  more  complete  in  its  arrangement  if 
the  signs  used  throughout  the  volume  were  ox- 
plained  at  the  beginning.  The  typographical 
excellence  of  these  cla.'^sical  books  is  no  small 
recommendation  in  their  favor.  The  style  in 
which  they  have  been  produced  reflects  great 
credit  upon  the  publishers. 
Jlic  Standard  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  the 
Jfrench  and  English  Languages.  In  two 
part:) :  1st.  French  and  English ;  2d.  Eng- 
lish and  French,  &c.  By  Gabriel  Surenne, 
F.  A.  S.  E.  New  York:  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.  Philadelphia:  G.  S.  Appleton. 
Baltimore :  John  Murphy.  12mo.  pp.  834. 
Thou«;h  wc  do  not  agree  with  the  author  of 
this  work,  when  he  says  at  the  opening  of  his 
preface  that  no  French  pronouncing  dictionary 
had  preceded  his  in  the  **  English  field  of 
French  education,"  that  of  Dufief  having  been 
published  in  ISIO,  yet  we  willingly  concede 
to  him  the  merit  of  having  prepared  a  very  j 
useful  work  for  the  English  student  of  the 
French  language.  Believing,  as  we  do,  that 
the  true  and  accurate  pronunciation  of  the 
French  can  not  be  acquired  without  the  aid  of 
a  living  guide,  the  dictionary  before  us  can 
be  only  of  subordinate  utility  in  this  respect. 
When  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  the  French 
tounds  has  been  obtiioed  through  the  voice  of 


a  competent  teacher,  then  may  the  dictionary 
assist  the  learner  in  retaining  this  knowledge ; 
but  before  this  foundation  has  been  laid,  it  is 
inadequate  to  the  contemplated  end.     Apart 
from  this,  howeVer,  the  compilation  of  Air. 
Surenne  is  a  very  serviceable  work,   [ts  com- 
prehensive remarks  on  French  pronunciation, 
its  copious  stock  of  words,  with  the  numerous 
critical  observations  that  are  introduced,  and 
particularly  the  full  catalogue  of  historical  and 
geographical    names    which    are    very   con- 
veniently placed  as  the  closing   portion   of 
every  column,  render  it  the  most  useful  dic- 
tionary of  its  kind  for  the  use  of  colleges  and 
schools.    It  deserves  special   attention  as  a 
student's  manual;  its  contents,  although  un- 
usually vast,  being  embraced  within  the  limits 
of  a  very  convenient  volume. 
Cornelius  Xepos^  with  answered  questions  and 
imitative  exercises.    By  the  Kev.  Thomas 
K.  Arnold,  M.  A.,  &c.    Revised  and  cor- 
rected by  E.  A.  Johnson,  Prof,  of  Latin  in 
the  University  of  New  York.    New  York  : 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.    Philadelphia:   G.  S. 
Appleton.    Baltimore  :  J.  Murphy.    12mo. 
pp.  213. 
Arnold's  First  and  Second  Latin  Book ;  care- 
fully revised  and  corrected.    By  Rev.  J.  A. 
Spencer,  A.  M.,  from  the  AHh    London 
edition.     New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
Baltimore:  John  Muqihy.     12mo.  pp.  333. 
Jl  Practical  Introduction  to  Latin  Prose  Com- 
position.    By  T.  K.  Arnold,  M.  A.,  care- 
fully revised  and  corrected  by  Rev.  J.  A. 
Spencer,  from  the  sixth  London  edition. 
New  York  :  Appleton  &  Co.    Baltimore : 
John  Murphy.    12mo.  pp.  340. 
First  Greek  Lessons.  ByT.  K.  Arnold,  M.  A., 
re-arranged  by  Rev.  J.  A.  Spencer,  M.  A. 
From  the  third  London  edition.  New  York : 
D.  Appleton  &c  Co.  Baltimore :  John  Mur- 
phy.   12mo.  pp.  232. 

Arnold's  series  of  cla.ssical  school  books  has 
justly  attained  a  general  circulation  in  Eng- 
land, and  is  deservedly  winning  the  palm  of  f 
superiority  in  the  United  States.  Its  claim  to 
preference  in  our  literary  institutions  and  th^e 
reason  of  its  wide  success,  are  to  be  fouud  in  Vv 
its  practical  character,  which  so  greatly  facili- 
tates the  study  and  acquisition  of  the  dead 
languages.  The  principle  of  imitation  and 
frequent  repetition  forms  the  basis  of  the 
arrangement  followed  in  these  elementary 
works,  and  introduces  the  student  at  once  to 
a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  language  be 
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is  studying.  It  is  the  same  method  that  Ollen- 
dorff has  adopted  for  imparting  a  knowledge 
of  the  modern  tongues.  The  great  advantages 
of  the  introduction  to  Latin  prose  composition, 
are  an  illustration  of  the  Latin  synonyms,  a 
notation  of  the  differences  between  the  Eng- 
lish and  Latin  idioms,  a  fiequent  reference  to 
points  which  would  easily  escape  the  student's 
attention,  a  gradation  in  the  exercises,  leading 
the  pupil  from  the  most  simple  to  the  most 
difficult  forms  of  construction  ;  and  above  all, 
a  frequent  recurrence  to  the  lessons  already 
taught,  by  which  the  knowledge  inculcated  is 
deeply  engraven  upon  the  mind.  All  the 
above  mentioned  works  are  printed  in  a  very 
handsome  style. 

SotUhey's  Poetical  Worfa,  and  Reid's  English 
Dictionary^  have  been  received  from  the  same 
publishers,  and  will  be  noticed  next  month. 
Pcre  Jean,  or  the  Jesuit  Missionary,  a  tale  of 

the  North  Jlmerican  Indians,    By  James 

McSherry,  Esq.    Baltimore ;  Jno.  Murphy. 

Pittsburg:  George Quigley.  82mo.  pp.256. 

The  appearance  of  this  story  in  the  pages  of 
the  Magazine,  is  a  sufficient  indication  of  the 
favorable  opinion  which  we  entertain  of  it,  and 
might  dispense  us  from  a  more  particular  notice 
of  its  merits.  Although  the  details  of  the  narra- 
tive are  drawn  from  fiction,  they  do  not  exceed, 
if  they  even  equal  the  reality  of  that  toilsome 
and  suffering  life  which  the  Jesuit  missionaries 
formerly  endured,  and  still  endure  in  this  and 
other  countries,  for  the  salvation  of  souls.  The 
tendency  of  the  story  is  to  produce  only  sound 
impressions  in  regard  to  the  main  object  in 
view,  the  portraiture  of  the  Catholic  mission- 
'^  ary,  and  this  circumstance,  together  with  the 
interesting  style  in  which  the  incidents  are  | 
narrated,  commends  it  with  peculiar  force  to 
the  attention  of  the  readins^  community.  This 
little  volume  is  the  ninth  number  of  Murphy's 
Catfinet  Library,  and  surpasses  its  predeces* 
sors  in  ]ioint  of  typographical  excellence. 
The  paper  is  unusually  fine,  and  the  work  is 
embellished  with  two  handsome  wood-cuts. 
Poems  by  Amelia.    Second  edition,  enlarged 

New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  Baltimore  : 

John  Murphy.     12mo. 

This  work  consists  of  a  very  pretty  collec- 


tion of  the  fugitive  poems  of  a  fiiii  and  gifted 
lady,  and  evinces  poetical  talent  of  a  high 
order.  Amelia  writes  like  a  child  of  nature, 
boldly  and  with  much  originality.  Her  itjk 
is  easy  and  unstudied,  her  similes  novel  and 
appropriate,  while  richness  of  tboagfat  aid 
sentiment  form  a  striking  characteristic  (tfber 
poetry.  Her  work  is  a  bouquet  of  sweet  aad 
bright  imaginings,  which  with  an  impulse 
which  does  credit  to  her  bouyant  heart,  she 
has  bound  lip  and  presented,  in  the  shape 
of  a  dedication  to  her  "Beloved  Father." 
Though  we  believe  Maryland  to  be  her  native 
home,  yet  the  west  is  the  land  of  her  adop- 
tion,  and  well  may  the  west  be  proud  of  such 
gifted  daughters  as  Amelia.  With  such  she 
may  one  day  see  the  star  of  poetry,  like 
the  star  of  empire,  westward  wending  its 
way. 

In  Press,  "  RiasoM  for  Acknowledging  ike 
Jbiihority  of  the  Holy  Roman  See.**  By  UeaiT 
Major,  A.  M.,  professor  of  Hebrew  and  Belles 
Lettres  in  the  Theological  seminary  of  St. 
Charles,  Philadelphia. 

We  take  pleasure  in  calling  public  attention 
to  this  forthcoming  work  of  I^fessor  Major. 
It  will  be  recollected  that  Mr.  Major  is  a  re- 
cent convert  from  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
church,  in  which  he  exercised  the  ministerial 
office,  to  the  Catholic  faith  ;  and  with  a  view 
of  throwing  some  light  upon  a  doctrinal  point, 
which  is  the  great  stumbling-block  for  many 
of  his  former  companions  in  error,  he  has  been 
induced  to  publish  his  reasons  for  bowing 
with  humble  submission  to  the  spiritual  su- 
premacy of  the  holy  see.  From  the  plan  of 
Professor  Major's  work,  we  would  inter  that 
it  will  be  highly  interesting  to  the  Protestant 
as  well  as  Catholic  community.  The  theory 
of  "  independent  branches,"  so  current  now- 
a-days  among  Protestant  Episcopalians,  and 
the  last  straw  that  can  be  seized  on  for  up- 
holding the  Anglican  s^'stem,  will  be  exam- 
ined more  fully  than  has  yet  been  attempted 
in  our  controversial  books.  We  hope  that 
the  volume  will  meet  with  numerous  pur- 
chasers, as  works  of  this  kind  are  particu- 
larly adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  present 
period. 


Compoted  •zptwtlr  fer  th«  U.  &  Cathobe  lUfuiat. 
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The  ties  are  now  broke,  to  existence  that  bonnd  me, 
The  ties  that  endearM  this  lone  valley  of  tears ; 

For  sorrow  and  care  on  my  journey  have  found  me, 

And  my  cheek  rose  is  wither'd,  not  wither'd  with  years. 

0  Lord,  let  the  dream  tliat  in  sleep  shall  befriend  me. 
Be  of  heav'n  and  its  glory  of  transports  to  be, 

For  life  and  its  pleasures  no  longer  attend  me, 
\nd  I  long  to  be  gather'd  to  them  and  to  thee. 
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Memoin  qf  a  BabyUmian  Princen  {Mana 
Therua  Jhmar),  torUten  by  hendf,  and 
Pnmdaitd  into  EkigUA.  Philadelphia: 
Zeiber  &  Co.  1845. 

r^,V  E  R  Y  thing  knoeeted 
'  with  the  east  has  to  us  so 
much  of  novelty  and  po- 
'  etic  iftterest,  that  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  distin- 
I  guish  the  real  from  the 
'  gclitbus.  Asiatic  life,  to 
our  every  day  views  of  mankind,  is  a  con- 
tinuous romance  in  which  the  heroes  and 
heroines  are  gifted  with  hearts  unlike  our 
own,  and  display  sentiments  and  feelings 
as  different  from  those  of  Europe  and  our 
own  country  as  is  their  dress.  They  wan- 
der amid  scenes  of  unearthly  beauty,  clad 
in  strange  and  brilliant  costumes,  glisten- 
ing with  jewels — silent,  solemn,  and  se- 
date— bringing  back  to  this  busy,  onward 
age  the  memory  of  the  ever  vanishing 
past  The  glowing  sun,  toiling  up  its 
cloudless  skies,  pours  down  his  burning 
rays,  seeking  in  vain  to  penetrate  the 
■haded  recesses  of  the  Assyrian  garden 
where  fountains  are  playing  ceaselessly, 
and  sending  their  freshness  upon  the  air 
Vol.  v.— No.  12.  66 


to  mingle  with  the  rich  perfumes  of  un- 
numbered flowers,  and  their  music  to 
swell  the  harmony  of  the  gorgeously  tinted 
birds  that  warble  from  the  cedar  and  the 
olive.  There  the  beautiful  horse  is  fleet 
as  the  wind  of  the  desert ;  the  plains  are 
filled  with  the  graceful  and  the  tender  eyed 
gazelle.  The  wonderful  camel  toils  pa- 
tiently across  its  deserts.  The  lordly  lion 
and  the  fierce  tiger  find  a  resting  place 
within  its  solitudes.  Tapering  minarets 
and  gilded  domes  overshadow  its  cities, 
and  the  crescent  is  there  instead  of  the 
cross.  Every  thing  is  new  and  strange 
and  beautiful.  The  ground  itself  is  every 
where  enchanted,  and  the  whole  land 
seems  the  realm  of  a  fairy  kingdom.  We 
may  well  pause  oftentimes  over  the  page 
which  pictures  these  romantic  scenes,  un- 
certain whetherit  be  the  record  of  romance 
or  reality. 

The  book  now  before  us  certainly  is  of 
the  class  calculated  lo  awaken  such 
thoughts ;  presenting  us  with  a  series  of 
pictures  of  eastern  life  and  manners,  it 
brings  before  us  the  stately  Asiatic  in  his 
hours  of  retirement,  unfolds  to  us  the 
closed  doors  of  the  luxurious  harem,  and^ 
whilst  describing  the  splendor  and  the 
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indoleDce  of  the  Moslemah,  sets  forth  in 
glowing  colors  the  oppressed  condition  of 
the  Christians  in  that  doomed  land.  With 
profound  interest  we  follow  the  authoress 
when  her  pen  traces  the  suffering  of  the 
faithful  and  enduring  followers  of  the  Sa- 
viour^  under  the  shadow  of  the  crescent 
unswerving  in  their  fidelity  to  the  cross. 
Buffering  stripes  and  torture  and  death  for 
the  sake  of  him  who  died  for  them,  and  we 
admire  her  zealous  joy  as  she  recounts  the 
persecutions  endured  by  her  kindred  and 
friends  in  that  holy  cause.  The  scenea 
which  she  describes  are  those  through 
which  she  herself  passed ;  the  events  are 
the  acts  of  her  own  life,  and  the  descrip- 
tions derive  additional  interest  from  the 
charm  thrown  by  individual  incident 
around  the  narrative. 

The  authoress,  Maria  Theresa  Asmar, 
was  born  in  1804,  among  the  ruins  of 
Nineveh,  whither  her  parents  had  re- 
moved from  Bagdad,  in  consequence  of 
the  plague  which  was  raging  fearfully  in 
that  city.  She  was  the  daughter  of  the  emir, 
Abdallah  Asmar,  a  Christian  of  great 
wealth  and  influence,  and  descended  from 
a  family  of  Brahmin  extraction  which  had 
originally  belonged  to  the  church  of  Trar 
Tancore  founded  by  St.  Thomas,  but  had, 
a  few  centuries  ago,  removed  to  Bagdad 
where  they  continued  in  the  profession  of 
the  Christian  faith.  The  Emir  Abdallah 
professed  the  Chaldaic  rite  in  communion 
with  the  church  of  Rome,  and  his  wealth 
and  station  made  him  the  comforter  and 
aid,  and,  in  some  measure,  the  protector 
of  those  who  professed  the  same  iaith. 
Yet  hit  charity  and  hospitality  was  ex- 
tended alike  to  Christian,  Jew,  and  Mus- 
sulman. This  charity  and  generosity,  as 
depicted  by  our  authoress,  seem  like  a 
fiction  in  this  ninteenth  century,  in  our 
land,  and  would  seem  more  probable  if 
told  of  some  venerable  pauiarchal  chief  of 
the  "  dark  ages,"  of  which  it  ao  forcibly 
reminds  us. 

"  He  built  a  bouse  especially  for  the  re- 
ception of  strangers.  He  would  go  him- 
aeu  in  quest  of  them,  and,  when  he  had 


found  them,  he  would  bring  them  in  aod 
wash  their  feet,  and  serve  them  at  table 
with  his  own  hands.     One  individual  in 

Particular,  who  sought  an  asylum  in  bis 
ouse,  when  I  was  quite  a  child,  I  wdl 
remember.  He  was  a  missionary  named 
Gabriel  Dombo,  who,  for  his  zeal  in  the 
cause  of  religion,  had  been  condemned  to 
the  cruel  sentence  of  having  his  tongne 
cut  out.  This  worthy  man  remained  with 
us  two  years,  and  niy  father  afterwards 
supplied  liim  with  sufficient  funds  to  ena- 
ble him  to  found  a  college  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  missionaries." — VoL  i,p.  14. 

The  Emir  Abdallah  never  failed  to  read 
to  his  family  and  household,  at  least  once 
in  the  day,  the  ten  commandments  and 
a  portion  of  the  holy  Scripture,  and  made 
it  his  study  to  inculcate  the  lessons  of  re- 
ligion upon  the  hearts  of  his  children. 
We  do  not  mention  this  as  any  thing  un- 
usual in  a  Catholic  fiunily,  for  we  well  re- 
collect in  our  youthful  days  a  similar  rule, 
but  to  show  that  this  custooi  is  as  care- 
fully pursued  in  the  far  east  as  it  is  in  the 
far  western  world,  or  the  world  of  Eu- 
rope. Under  such  guidance,  our  author- 
ess, even  in  her  early  years,  delighted  to 
devote  nwich  of  her  time  to  religious  studies 
and  devout  contemplations.  From  the 
age  of  six  years  (our  readers  must  bear 
in  mind  the  early  maturity  of  females  in 
the  east),  she  was  in  the  habit  of  reading 
the  lives  of  tbe  fathers.  Impressed  by 
their  holy  example,  she  r^blved  lo  foUow 
it,  as  far  as  she  could,  to  turn  away  from 
tbe  joys  and  festivities  of  the  world,  and 
to  betake  herself  to  the  sweet  content  and 
holy  obscurity  of  conventual  life.  In  the 
east,  betrothmentsare  made  at  the  earliest 
age;  whilst  yet  an  infant,  Maria  Theresa 
had  l>een  engaged  to  a  young  sheikh  a  few 
years  older  than  herself.  Ai  twelve,  her 
father  desired  the  marriage  to  take  place, 
and  the  daughter  endeavored  in  vain  to 
turn  him  from  his  resolution.  Then  she 
applied  to  her  betrothed,  who  was  in  his 
fiileenth  year,  and  who  also  possessed 
strong  religious  predilections,  and  it  was 
mutually  agreed  that  the  contract  should 
be  severed ;  that  the  young  lady  should 
become  a  nun  in  falfilment  of  her  bag 
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cherished  desire^  whilst  the  young  sheikh 
determined  to  take  the  vows  of  a  Trap- 
pist,  to  which  order  he  afterwards  at- 
tached himself,  living  in  a  hermitage  on 
Mount  Lebanon.  From  her  love  of  soli- 
tude and  religious  meditation,  our  youth- 
fal  devotee  acquired  among  her  family  the 
title  of  the  "  Bechmel  Biri/'— *'lhe 
daughter  of  the  desert," — a  name  given  to 
the  turtle  dove  which,  according  to  orien- 
tal tradition,  when  it  has  lost  its  young, 
flies  to  the  desert  and  sings  itself  to 
death. 

Our  heroine  was  not  alone  in  her  love 
of  devotion.  A  friend  named  Mariani, 
who  was  spending  some  time  with  her, 
being  of  a  similar  disposition,  took  part  in 
all  her  pious  exercises,  and  shared  the 
charitable  labors  which  she  undertook. 
Frequently  they  rose  to  prayer  at  mid- 
night. On  Sundays,  they  walked  into  the 
fields,  gathering  around  them  the  females 
of  the  neighborhood,  and  instructing  them 
in  their  f^ith.  During  lent,  boiled  rice 
and  vegetables  were  their  food,  eaten 
sp&ringly  once  a  day.  At  length  they 
both  informally  devoted  themselves  to  a 
life  of  celibacy.  It  was  not  long  before 
these  open  manifestations  of  their  faith 
drew  upon  them  and  their  friends  the 
heavy  hand  of  the  Mussulman. 

Hitherto  the  Christians  of  Mosul  had 
been  favored  by  the  protection  of  a  tole- 
rant pacha,  but  at  his  death  his  successor, 
a  fanatic  and  sworn  enemy  of  Christiani- 
ty, seeking  for  an  opportunity  to  vent  his 
evil  spirit,  at  length  heard  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  Mariani  and  the  ''  BcchmeL  Biri," 
and,  as  only  an  occasion  was  required, 
the  persecutor  being  himself  able  to  mag- 
nify it  into  a  justifiable  cause,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  putting  a  stop  to  the  progress  of 
Christianity,  all  Christians  were  sum- 
moned to  repair  to  a  certain  spot  at  an  ap- 
pointed time,  to  renounce  their  faith  and 
embrace  that  of  the  prophet. 

*'  Many  rejoiced  in  the  prospect  of  suf- 
fering for  Christ's  sake,  and  looked  for- 
ward to  martyrdom  as  a  short  and  glori- 
ous passage  to  the  mansions  of  glory 


promised  hy  ihe  great  Father  of  our  faith 
to  those  who  should  hold  fast  to  the  Rock 
of  salvation  even  unto  their  life's  end. 
My  uncle,  who  was  archbishop  of  Diar- 
beKir,  my  father,  Mariani  and  myself, 
were  amongst  the  number.  In  company 
with  those  whom  neither  chains,  torture, 
nor  death  could  tempt  to  deny  their  God, 
we  went  in  procession,  chanting  hymns 
of  praise,  and  triumph,  and  almost  be- 
lieving that  we  saw  the  heavens  opened, 
and  beheld  the  crown  of  martyrdom  ex- 
tended."—Fo/.  i,  p.  31. 

Before  their  relentless  judge,  they  boldly 
defended  their  faith,  and  were  thrown  into 
prison.  The  young  ladies  were  confined 
in  the  palace  of  the  pacha,  and  their  com- 
panions were  dragged  to  a  dungeon,  and 
received  daily  two  hundred  blows  of  the 
bastinado.  Daily  did  she  hear  the  cries  of 
her  father  and  her  uncles,  one  of  whom 
died  under  this  cruel  infliction,  and  another 
was  branded  with  a  hot  iron  upon  the 
forehead.  At  length  the  pacha,  satisfied 
with  the  torture,  set  them  free  from  their 
dungeons,  having  confiscated  much  of 
their  property.  Our  heroine  now  retired 
to  a  convent  near  Alkoush,  where  her 
time  was  passed  in  pious  reading,  prayer, 
and  meditation.  After  a  lapse  of  six 
months,  our  authoress,  in  company  with 
her  family,  removed  to  a  residence  among 
the  ruins  of  Nineveh.  Here  she  prose- 
cuted the  same  mode  of  life,  and  formed 
the  design  of  a  literary  institution  whose 
object  was  the  elevation  of  female  char- 
acter and  position.  In  this  project,  she 
was  aided  by  several  learned  friends  from 
Persia  and  Mesopotamia,  and  numbers 
were  soon  attracted  to  follow  them.  The 
reputation  of  the  community  induced  a 
sister  of  the  pacha  to  seek  a  private  inter- 
view with  our  authoress,  and,  although 
the  Moslem  lady  was  violent  in  her  pre- 
judice, the  conversation  of  the  Christian 
interested  her,  and  she  carried  home  with 
her  a  copy  of  the  New  Testament  to  pe- 
ruse, and  at  length  insisted  that  the 
"  Bechmel  Biri "  should  visit  her  at  her 
zenana.  At  the  end  of  the  fast  of  Rama- 
zan,  our  authoress  visited  the  lady,  and 
this  presents  her  with  an  opportunity  of 
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describing  the  splendor  of«  the  eastern 
harem :  the  8of\  and  luxurious  carpets, 
yielding  to,  and  enclosing  the  foot  as  it 
pressed  upon  it;  the  gorgeous  cushions 
and  hangings,  the  sparkling  fountains,  the 
vases  of  incense  and  perfume  ever  burn- 
ing ;  the  slaves  ever  ready  with  the  most 
delightful  refreshments,  and  iced  sher- 
bets, cofTee  and  nerghilas ;  the  eunuchs, 
with  forbidding  countenances  and  drawn 
swords,  guarding  the  entrance  of  the  sa- 
cred precincts  from  the  desecrating  foot  of 
man,  all  present  us  a  picture  which  re- 
minds us  of  the  wonders  of  the  Arabian 
Nights.  Then  we  have  the  bill  of  fare  of 
a  Babylonian  pacha's  table  set  out  before 
us,  which  the  hope  that  some  of  the  fairer 
portion  of  our  readers  might  draw  valua- 
ble hints  from  this  list  of  the  produce  of 
the  eastern  cuuinef  would  induce  us  to 
aet  forth,  had  we  space  for  the  enumera- 
tion. But  our  object  is  to  note  only  such 
matters  as  may  relate  to  the  condition  of 
the  eastern  Christians. 

It  is  truly  a  subject  of  wonder  that,  in 
spite  of  the  persecution  of  the  Moslemab, 
and  the  frequent  outrages  and  oppressions 
which  this  faithful  people  have  endured 
at  the  hands  of  cruel  and  fanatical  pachas 
and  irresponsible  officers  of  a  distant  gov- 
ernment, theirnumbers  have  remained  un- 
diminished, indeed  seemed  rather  to  in- 
crease, and  their  zeal  and  energy  unabated. 
We  know  it  has  been  the  custom  of 
travellers  in  the  east  to  praise  the  liberali- 
ty and  toleration  of  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment towards  the  Christians,  but,  whilst 
this  praise  may  be  justly  merited  at  cer- 
tain times  and  in  particular  localities,  it  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  the  Christians  with- 
in that  empire  often,  very  often  suffer 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  pacbas,  especially 
in  distant  portions  of  the  vast  countries 
subject  to  the  Turk,  whence  the  voice  of 
the  oppressed  can  not  reach  the  ear  of  the 
sovereign.  Possessing  despotic  power, 
the  pacha  can  exercise  his  pleasure,  and 
it  is  but  seldom  he  is  called  to  an  account 
for  his  actions ;  it  therefore  depends  upon 
the  disposition  of  that  officer  whether  the 


Christian  shall   be   tolerated    or   perse- 
cuted. 

We  have  already  quoted  an  instance  of 
the  practical  faith  of  the  eastern  Christians, 
we  are  speaking  of  Christiana  in  comma- 
nion  with  the  Latin  church,  and  we  now 
lay  before  our  readers  a  description  of  a 
Christian  town : 

*'  The  inhabitants  of  Telkef  are,  as  I 
before  stated,  nearly  all  Christians,  and 
observe  the  ordinances  of  their  religion 
with  the  greatest  strictness  in  all  their  pri- 
meval purity.  Far  from  confining  them- 
selves to  the  mere  profession  of  Christian- 
ity, or  contenting  themselves  with  the 
reading  of  the  sacred  books  at  stated  pe- 
riods, and  at  distant  intervals,  they  devote 
a  part  of  every  day  to  the  study  of  them, 
and  their  whole  lives  are  passed  in  con- 
stant endeavors  to  follow  out  their  divine 
precepts.  Of  the  practical  influence  of 
their  religion  upon  their  manners  and  con- 
duct, I  have  been  witness  of  almost  super- 
human examples,  in  the  forgiveness  of 
injuries,  and  the  rendering  of  good  for 
evil.  No  dissimulation,  nor  concealed 
rancor  rankles  in  the  breasts  of  these  sim- 
ple-hearted children  of  nature.  In  lent, 
the  inhabitants  of  Telkef  fast  rigidly,  sub- 
sisting entirely  upon  such  vegetables  as 
rice  and  trufnes,  which  they  eat  some- 
times roasted  and  sometimes  in  soup.  In 
thus  alluding  to  the  rigid  adherence  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Telkef  to  the  precepts  of  onr 
religion,  I  by  no  means  desire  to  claim  for 
them  a  superiority  over  the  Christians  of 
Mosul  and  Mesopotamia  in  general.  They 
are  all  remarkable  for  the  patriarchal  sim- 
plicity of  their  liFes."— Pp.  62,  63. 

Our  authoress  gives  us  an  interesting 
sketch  of  a  sect  called  Devil  Worshippers, 
who  believe  the  evil  spirit  to  be  the  ruler  of 
the  earth  (we  fear  too  many  Christians  act 
as  if  they  entertained  the  same  belief),  and 
found  their  faith  upon  Satan's  offer  of 
dominion  over  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth 
to  the  Saviour.  "  Like  other  theological 
disputants,"  she  wittpy  and  pointedly  re- 
marks, "  they  know  where  to  stop  in  their 
quotations  from  Scripture— otherwise,  one 
might  suppose  the  reply  of  the  Saviour 
might  have  tended  to  unsettle  their  faith." 
They  are  supposed  to  be  the  descendants 
of  the  Manichseans. 

At  Alkoush  is^ituated  a  monastery,  the 
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monks  of  which  devote  their  time  to  the 
pursuit  of  learning,  to  religious  exercises^ 
and  to  the  training  of  missionaries  for  the 
east.  The  Christians  of  the  town  are 
pious  and  devout^  and  are  in  communion 
with  the  church  of  Rome. 

Our  authoress  relates  several  persecu- 
tions which  befel  her  family  and  their 
Christian  friends,  in  the  last  and  most  se- 
vere of  which  her  father's  property  was 
again  confiscated,  and  he  and  his  remain- 
ing brothers  were  thrown  into  prison  and 
bastinadoed.  Her  fatherdied  of  his  wounds 
shortly  after  his  release,  and  his  brother, 
the  archbishop  of  Diarbekir,  was  tied  to  a 
wild  horse  which  was  driven  into  the 
desert.  Her  mother  sank  under  the  load 
of  grief  occasioned  by  these  sad  events, 
and  a  plague  raging  through  Mosul  carried 
off  most  of  the  family,  leaving  our  unfor- 
tunate authoress  almost  alone  and  unpro- 
tected upon  the  world.  Her  uncle,  the 
archbishop,  after  many  adventures,  es- 
caped, and,  at  length,  returned  to  Diarbe- 
kir. Having  fallen  heir  to  whatever  of 
her  father's  property  had  escaped  confis- 
cation, our  authoress  removed  to  Bagdad 
under  the  protection  of  the  bishop  of  that 
city.  Here  she  again  revived  the  project 
of  an  institution  for  the  education  of  her 
sex,  but  her  hopes  were  blighted  by  the 
intervention  of  an  European  missionary, 
of  whose  country  and  denomination  we 
are  not  informed,  and  our  authoress,  weary 
of  struggling,  turned  to  the  desert  to  seek 
a  refuge  among  a  tribe  of  Arabs  who  had 
been  the  friends  of  her  father's  family. 
By  them  she  was  hospitably  received  and 
entertained  until  an  opportunity  presented 
itself  to  her  of  accomplishing  her  long 
cherished  design— a  pilgrimage  to  the 
Holy  Land. 

In  company  with  a  bishop  named  Dier 
Stefau,  from  the  regions  of  Tartary,  near 
the  Caucasus,  and  a  lady,  a  Chaldean 
Christian,  and  her  family,  she  joined  the 
caravan  at  Bagdad,  and  arrived  at*  Da- 
mascus after  a  slow  and  toilsome  journey 
of  near  two  months.  There  are  many 
Christians  at  Damascus,  and  we  find  them 
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estimated  by  another  and  earlier  traveller 
at  about  ten  thousand,*  the  Greeks  being 
at  that  time  the  most  numerous,  while  the 
remainder  were  either  Catholics  or  Arme- 
nians. Our  authoress  found  the  ladies, 
with  whom  she  associated  during  her  re- 
sidence, sensible,  discreet,  and  virtuous, 
and  learned  that  the  greatest  care  was 
taken  to  educate  young  girls  morally  and 
religiously. 

"I  observed,"  she  says,  "that  the 
strictest  attention  was  paid  by  the  Chris- 
tian ladies  of  Damascus  to  their  religious 
duties,  and  I  have  often  known  them  to 
forego  both  breakfast  and  dinner  rather 
than  neglect  mass  and  vespers." — P,  195. 

In  company  with  the  aga's  wife,  whom 
the  princess  had  met  at  the  baths,  our  au- 
thoress secretly , and  in  disguise,  visited  the 
mosque  in  Damascus,  an  offence  which 
was  subject  to  the  severest  penalties;  for- 
tunately, although  suspected,  she  escaped 
detection.  She  left  Damascus,  being  fol- 
lowed secretly  by  the  aga's  wife,  a  rene- 
gade Christian  who  had  been  brought 
back  to  the  faith  by  her  conversations,  and 
who,  in  spite  of  her  remonstrances,  per- 
sisted in  escaping  from  her  husband '» 
power,  with  the  determination  of  entering 
a  Christian  convent.  Our  authoress  sub- 
sequently had  the  pleasure  of  learning  that 
she  had  escaped  pursuit,  and  was  passing 
a  life  of  penitent  seclusion  in  the  holy 
asylum  in  which  she  had  found  refuge. 

The  princess  and  her  companions  rested 
for  awhile  at  the  convent  of  St.  Anthony 
on  the  Lebanon.    Of  the  nuns,  she  says : 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  regular,  nothing 
more  rigid  than  the  life  led  by  these  re- 
cluses who,  apart  from  the  world  with  all 
its  cares  and  all  its  vanities,  give  up  their 
whole  souls  to  the  worship  of  their  Crea- 
tor. Indifferent  to  all  earthly  joys,  their 
passions  seem  dead  within  them,  and  they 
appear  to  live  only  in  the  spirit.  Their 
dress  is  composed  entirely  of  wtioi }  the 
use  of  linen  being  forbidden  to  all  except 
the  sick  and  the  infirm.  Their  under  far* 
ment  is  of  a  moderately  thick  woollen 
fabric,  and  their  outer  dress  of  a  coarse 
heavy  character.  Round  their  waists  they 
wear  a  cord,  to  which  is  suspended  in 
front  their  rosary.     On  their  heads  they 
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wear  a  thick  sort  of  mantilla,  which,  like 
the  rest  of  their  dress,  is  black.  Their 
feet  are  covered  with  strong  sandals  made 
of  goat  skin,  and  sewn  with  worsted,  well 
fitted  to  encounter  the  rugged  paths  it  is 
their  lot  to  tread.  Upon  their  breasts  they 
wear  a  cross,  and  their  heads  are  close 
shaved,  a  task  confided  to  one  or  more  of 
the  sisters,  who  perform  the  operation 
every  fortnight.  A  stronger  proof  of  their 
indifference  to  the  world  could  hardly  be 
imagined ;  for  what  is  dearer  to  a  woman 
than  her  tresses?  At  midnight  the  bell 
rings  for  prayers,  and,  at  its  first  sound — 
for  they  sleep  in  their  clothes — every  sister 
straightway  quits  her  cell  and  repairs  to 
the  church." 

In  the  morning  again,  at  break  of 
day,  the  same  services  are  performed, 
after  which  mass  is  said  by  a  venerable 
priest ''  who  is  separated  from  the  congre* 
gation  by  a  railing."  This  old  priest  re- 
sides at  a  house  on  a  distant  part  of  the 
mountain. 

*•'  No  breakfast  is  eaten,  but  mass  being 
concluded,  each  sister  departs  to  pursue 
her  piiriicular  employment;  some  to  in- 
struct the  novices,  some  to  teach  reading 
and  writing,  some  to  give  instructions  in 
siuging,  and  others  to  leach  needlework,  to 
make  dresses  for  the  nuns,  to  attend  the 
domestic  arrangements,  to  attend  the  silk 
worms,  and  wind  the  silk ;  others  again 
are  employed  in  keeping  the  church  well 
swept  and  clean.  In  short,  idleness  has 
Bo  habitation  here;  every  moment  is  turned 
to  some  useful  account." — Vol.  ii, pp.  2i-3, 

We  shall  not  quote  further  from  the 
full  and  interesting  description  which  our 
authoress  gives  of  life  in  a  conveift  in  the 
east;  we  have  extracted  thus  at  large  to 
show  that  evea  in  a  coavent  on  Mount 
Lebanon  the  nuns  are  not  that  iiulolent 
class  which  travellers,  who  only  see  the 
outside  of  the  convent  or  gaze  at  its  inte- 
rior with  blind  and  prejudiced  curiosity, 
depict  them  all  over  tlie  world.  Thank 
heaven,  in  oi>r  country  these  stories,  like 
the  mists  of  morn»  are  dissipating  before 
the  light  of  truth !  Every  where  convents 
and  sisterhoods  are  springing  up,  and 
dark  and  unenlightened,  and  unhappy,  we 
may  add,  indeed  must  that  region  be  in 
our  free  land  where  every  man  has  not 
before  him,  in  one  of  these  blessed  and 


beneficial  institutionsy  a  living  contradic- 
tion of  all  the  thousand  stories  told  against 
them.  The  hills  and  valleys  are  begin- 
ning, as  in  the  old  world  in  the  ages  of 
faith,  to  echo  back  the  morning  bell  and 
the  sweet  evening  chime,  and  the  midnight 
matin  toll.  Our  cities  tell  the  hours  by 
the  swelling  aiigeluB,  our  hamlets  spring 
forward  with  renewed  prosperity  and 
moral  energy  within  the  shadow  of  their 
sacred  walls.  When  the  age  of  liberty 
had  passed  upon  the  soil 'of  Europe,  it 
broke  forth  into  brighter  light  upon  our 
land.  The  age  of  faith  has  passed 
away  for  many  lands  in  Europe :  may  it 
not  be  coming,  in  its  breaking  dawn,  upon 
us? 

From  the  convent  of  St.  Anthony,  our 
princess  went  to  the  palace  of  the  Emir 
Beschir,  the  famous  prince  of  the  Leba- 
non, where  she  resided  for  several  years, 
after  she  had  completed  her  pilgrimage  to 
Jerusalem,  of  which  we  shall  speak  here- 
after. From  this  place  of  refuge,  her  de- 
sire to  visit  the  centre  of  Catholic  unity, 
and  to  behold  the  head  of  the  church  on 
earth,  led  her  to  Rome  in  the  year  1832; 
but  her  health  suffering  in  that  city,  she 
went  to  Paris  in  1837,  where  she  remained 
four  years,  but  having  been  defrauded 
of  her  property,  and  reduced  to  the  great- 
est extremity,  she  departed  for  London 
under  the  advice  of  M.  Guizot,  and  the 
late  earl  of  Munster,  president  of  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  London,  in  the  expec- 
tation of  supporting  herself  by  teaching 
the  eastern  languages.  Here,  in  1844, 
she  published  the  work  under  considera- 
tion, as  we  are  informed  by  the  title-page, 
having  written  it  in  her  native  tongue, 
and  superintended  its  translation  into 
English.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  queen 
dowager. 

Having  thus  hurriedly  traced  the  course 
of  our  princess,  we  may  turn  back  to  such 
points  as  are  deserving  of  attention,  unen- 
cumbered by  the  wanderings  and  personal 
history  of  the  authoress. 

Of  the  Emir  Beschir,  whose  fall  has 
been  so  much  regretted  by  the  Christians 
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of  Europe,  at  least  by  the  Catholic  por- 
tion of  them,  she  speaks  in  terms  of  the 
greatest  praise.  An  inmate  for  years  in 
his  palace,  having  charge  of  his  secret 
chapel,  and  being  the  companion  of  his 
wife,  she  was  fully  qualified  to  lay  open 
his  inmost  character  before  the  world. 
Human  nature  is  not  apt  to  he  influenced 
to  flattery  by  the  benefits  of  the  past — and 
the  Emir  Beschir  being  a  wanderer  and  an 
outcast,  whilst  our  authoress  penned  these 
praises  in  his  behalf,  we  may  listen  to  her 
as  unbiassed.  He  was  charitable  to  all ; 
but  he  was  especially  the  protector  of  the 
Christians  of  the  east,  who  under  his 
firm  rule  enjoyed  a  security  not  often  their 
lot  in  that  unhappy  land.  His  profession 
of  Christianity  was  from  circumstances 
not  so  open  and  avowed  but  that  many 
thought  him  still  a  firm  believer  in  Ma- 
homet; though  this  impression  rather 
arose  from  his  conformity  or  apparent 
compliance  with  certain  social  customs  of 
the  Moslemah,  than  from  any  improper 
concealment  of  his  faith.  Thus  his  palace 
had  its  harem,  but  it  was  only  filled  with 
young  slaves  ransomed  to  be  set  free, 
either  to  return  home  to  their  own  coun- 
try— to  enter  a  convent  on  the  Lebanon 
if  they  were  or  became  Christians,  and 
desired  it — or  to  remain  in  the  household 
of  the  princess  or  Amira,  under  her  care 
and  patronage,  often  finding  good  hus- 
bands in  the  attendants  of  the  prince.  It 
is  not  strange,  however,  that  casual  tra- 
vellers— those  mere  birds  of  a  summer 
evening's  flight,  who  cast  a  single  hasty 
glance,  and  pass  onward — should  have 
entertained  false  notions  and  given  circu- 
lation to  unfounded  statements  concerning 
the  prince  of  the  Lebanon.  Carnes,  in 
his  letters  from  the  East,*  describes  the 
Emir  Beschir  as  a  dark,  cruel,  and  de- 
signing man,  who  by  his  crimes  and  his 
cunning  had  been  able  to  maintain  his 
supremacy  upon  the  mountains — ^holds 
him  forth  '^  as  one  who  was  all  things  to 
all  men  '^  in  a  somewhat  different  sense 

*  Letters  from  the  £a8t,  bv  John  Camef^ 
Esq.,  of  Qaeen'8  College,  Oxford. 


from  that  of  the  apostle — a  Moslem  with 
the  Moslemah — and  a  Christian  in  the 
mountains :  and  in  the  same  page  gives 
us  sufficient  evidence  to  make  us  doubt 
his  assertions,  even  had  we  no  other  au- 
thority upon  the  subject.  The  Emir  he 
calls  "  Prince  of  the  Druses  " — this  he 
was,  but  he  was  also  prince  of  the  Ma- 
ronite,  the  Turk  and  the  Matowly.  The 
Druses  are  infidels,  following  neither  the 
faith  of  Moses,  Christ,  nor  Mohammed, 
though  professing  to  venerate  the  n^me 
of  each  as  a  prophet.  They  are  a  dis- 
tinct and  separate  tribe  in  and  among  the 
subjects  of  the  prince  of  the  Lebanon — 
with  their  own  scheikhs — singularly  ex- 
clusive and  mysterious  in  their  religious 
exercises,  at  which  no  stranger  is  ever 
permitted  to  be  present;  and  nearly  as 
exclusive  in  their  social  habits,  looking 
upon  the  Emir  Beschir  as  a  usurper  in 
the  Lebanon,  although  his  family  for  seve- 
ral centuries  have  reigned  there. 

During  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  he 
was  compelled,  after  many  pardons  and 
many  reiterations  of  their  offences,  to  pun- 
ish capitally  two  nephews  for  treason,  a 
necessity  which  never  ceased  to  pain  him 
in  his  after  life,  although  he  had  munifi- 
cendy  supported  the  kmilies  which  they 
left  behind  them.  These  unhappy  inci- 
dents may  have  been  the  imputed  crimes 
by  which  he  had  sustained  his  power,  and 
the  politeness  and  urbanity  of  his  recep* 
tion  of  men  of  every  creed,  together  with 
the  secrecy  attending  the  exercises  of  his 
private  chapel — at  which,  however,  a 
priest  from  the  neighborhood  attended 
regularly  on  holidays,  &c.,  may  have 
given  rise  to  the  story  of  duplicity  in  reli- 
gion. Mr.  Carnes  gives  us  what  may  be 
considered  an  evidence  of  this,  in  an 
amusing  story  of  a  German  missionary^ 
sent  from  Cambridge  with  a  lot  of  Bibles 
to  evangelize  the  east  Full  of  enthusi- 
asm, he  toiled  through  the  snows  of  the 
Lebanon  to  the  palace  of  Beteddin,  the 
residence  of  the  prince.  "The  latter^ 
*  all  things  to  dU  mm,*  received  him  with 
much  civility,  listened  attentively  to  his 
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impassioned  discourse,  and  assented  wiih 
looks  of  gravity  and  wisdom  to  the  per- 
fect truth  of  it.  He  drank  coffee  and 
smoked  the  chibouque  with  his  guest,  and 
ordered  dinner  to  be  prepared  for  him. 
W.  left  the  palace  with  feelings  little  short 
of  rapture  at  the  success  of  his  visit." 
What  a  scene  I  We  may  imagine  the 
dignified  oriental,  seated  upon  his  mus- 
nud,  with  the  hot-headed  German  enthu* 
siast  foaming  out  his  denunciations  against 
the  faith  of  the  unmoved  prince,  whilst 
the  latter,  with  the  calmness  and  gravity 
of  a  gentleman,  and  the  mildness  of  the 
Christian,  bows  his  head  in  courteous 
acknowledgment — ^not  of  the  truth  of  his 
doctrines,  but  of  his  own  attention  to  the 
speaker — a  politeness  which  the  oriental 
pays  to  him  who  addresses  him.  Doubt- 
less the  missionary  immediately  regaled 
his  friends  and  tupportera  at  Cambridge, 
with  a  most  strengthening,  reviving  and 
comforting  account  of  his  wonderful  suc- 
cess with  the  eastern  prince ;  and  doubt- 
less, also,  the  amount  of  the  collections  at 
home,  upon  the  receipt  of  that  thrilling 
letter,  increased  in  a  most  consoling  man- 
ner. His  majesty's  blessed  face,  in  gold 
and  silver  and  even  in  copper,  unques- 
tionably rang  in  fiost  papist-converting 
music  upon  the  collection-plates  on  that 
joyous  occasion.  Treasured  shillings — 
long  the  cherished  tenants  of  venerable 
single-ladies'  purses — leaped  forth  mag- 
nanimously, and  old  grannies  of  both 
sexes  chased  fugitive  coins  about  capa- 
cious pockets,  to  bring  them  forth  from 
snuff  and  keys,  and  grease  and  old  re- 
ceipts— to  rally  against  the  "  beast "  at 
the  call  of  that  soul-inspiriting  bulletin. 

We  can  not  resist  the  temptation  of 
quoting  from  the  same  author  another 
instance  of  Protestant  success  in  the  east, 
though  the  fact  is  an  old  one.  It  is  a  notice 
of  the  famed  bishop  Eusebius,  who  many 
years  ago  was  paraded  through  England 
with  unbounded  favor  and  applause^  and 
succeeded  in  collecting  for  the  renovation 
of  Christianity  in  the  east  about  four 
thousand  dollars  in  money^  besides  a  print* 


ing  press.  "  With  this  money/'  says 
Cames,  ''which  was  a  fortune  in  the 
east,  he  had  purchased  a  good  house  and 
garden,"  and  "  was  living  a  life  of  excess- 
ive comfort  to  his  heart's  content,  while 
at  least  portions  of  the  printing  establish- 
ment found  their  way  to  Alexandria." 
Chi^,  20.  Cames  also  relates  a  story, 
somewhat  too  ludicrous  for  our  pages,  of 
a  sanctified-looking  Swiss  missionary  in 
spectacles,  and  a  pretty  young  lady^  pick- 
ing fruit  in  a  tree  under  which  he  man- 
aged to  stop,  which  resulted  in  a  severe 
castigation  of  the  godly  minister  by  the 
young  lady's  friends. 

The  prince  of  the  Lebanon  entertained 
a  great  respect  for  Lady  Hester  Stanhope, 
who  frequently  visited  Beteddin,  from  her 
neighboring  seatof  Marilius — indeed  both 
Mr.  Carnes  and  our  authoress  testify  to 
the  wonderful  influence  which  this  sin- 
gular woman  possessed  over  the  neigh- 
boring princes  and  emirs.  By  the  fall  of 
the  Emir  Beschir,  which  took  place  tm- 
der  the  secret  influence  of  England  in 
1840,  the  Christians  of  the  Lebanon  lost 
their  protector ;  the  Druses  incited,  it  is 
believed,  by  missionaries,  assailed  the  un- 
happy Maronites,  destroyed  their  villages, 
murdered  their  priests,  sacked  their  con- 
vents, and  laid  waste  their  whole  posses- 
sions. The  Turkish  government,  further 
to  oppress  the  poor  Catholics,  disarmed 
them,  and  where  tribes  or  villages  were 
unable  to  deliver  up  as  many  muskets  as 
were  set  down  to  them,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  purchase  them  at  exorbitant 
prices  to  fill  their  quota.  Relying  upon 
the  pledge  of  Admiral  Stopford,  on  the 
part  of  England,  the  unhappy  prince  of 
Uie  Lebanon,  withdrew  himself  from  Ibra- 
him Pacha,  who  was  seeking  his  alliance, 
and  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  his 
sovereign  placed  himself  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  have  proved  themselves  utterly 
regardless  of  the  calls  of  honor  or  the 
obligations  of  solemn  pledges.  At  the 
head  of  thirty  thousand  brave  and  hardy 
mountaineers,  the  Emir  Beschir,  in  the 
Lebanon,  might  have  defied  his  enemisi; 
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yielding  to  the  overshadowing  name  of 
England,  and  trusting  to  her  plighted  faith 
for  his  protection,  he  was  betrayed  and 
cast  off,  a  wanderer  upon  the  world,  and 
at  length  reduced  to  sell  his  wife's  jewels 
for  subsistence.  The  unfortunate  Emir 
had  not  learned  that  British  faith  had 
long  become  a  synonyme  for  "Fidet  Pu- 
nka.'^ In  vain  did  the  eloquent  Monta- 
lembert  raise  his  voice,  in  the  French 
chambers,  against  the  imbecile  truckling 
to  England,  which  induced  the  govern- 
ment to  look  coldly  on  the  annihilation  of 
their  influence  and  the  overthrow  of  the 
Christian  power  in  the  Lebanon.  M. 
Guizot  trafhcked  the  honor  of  France  for 
the  smiles  of  England,  and  heeded  not 
that  those  smiles  were  derisive. 

But  we  must  pass  on  to  another  por- 
tion of  our  authoress'  narrative,  full  of 
interest  to  our  readers,  and  we  think  that 
interest  will  be  increased  from  its  connec- 
tion with  the  subject  of  several  articles 
which  have  recentiy  appeared  in  this 
Magazine — the  holy  places  of  Palestine. 
We  have  already  stated  the  ardent  desire 
which  the  princess  had  always  entertained 
of  making  a  pilgrimage  to  the  places 
made  sacred  by  the  footsteps,  the  pas- 
sion and  the  blood  of  the  Saviour,  and  we 
think  we  will  be  excused  for  trespassing 
a  litde  longer  for  the  purpose  of  contrast- 
ing the  feelings  and  emotions  of  two 
hearts,  the  one  from  the  far-east,  the  other 
from  the  far- west — the  one  an  enlight- 
ened American,  the  other  a  simple  Asia- 
tic— before  the  shrines  sacred  to  the  ear- 
liest memories  of  Christianity.  We  shall 
make  them  witnesses  in  their  own  be- 
half, and  our  readers  the  judges  between 
them. 

Maria  Theresa  Asmar  reached  the  end 
of  her  long  pilgrimage  just  before  the  be- 
ginning of  holy  week,  in  the  year  1826. 

"  The  day  before  Palm  Sunday  I  went 
to  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  joined  with 
enthusiasm  in  the  pious  labor  of  cleansing 
the  sanctuary,  for  the  great  and  joyous 
festival  which  was  to  take  place  on  the 
following  day.  It  fell  to  mv  lot  to  sweep 
atvay  the  dust  from  the  Calvary  and  the 


Holy  Sepulchre  itself.  Ohyjoyom  labor! 
tnutimabU  prmUge !  with  what  interue 
emotion  wa$  my  bnoit  fUkd  as  J  performed 
my  tanetified  tatk!  With  what  floods  qf 
gratejvl  tears  did  I  wtUer  the  spot  where 
man's  redemption  wasJinaUy  aeeompUshed ! 
To  me  the  very  name  of  Holy  Sepulchre 
carried  with  it  awe  and  reverence ;  seeing 
that  it  was  the  first  word  my  dear  father 
taught  me  to  lisp  after  the  Pater  noster. 
Credo  and  Jive  Maria,"  48,  22. 

At  the  tomb  of  the  Saviour  she  paused — 

"Words  cannot  eamress  the  ecstasy  Ifelt, 
as  I  knelt  in  breathless  sHence  by  the  holy 
tomb ;  my  burning  l^s  glued  to  the  cotd 
marble,  and  ihe  tears  streaming  from  my 
eyes." 

We  shall  not  enter  into  her  glowing 
descriptions  of  each  holy  spot,  each  sacred 
station ;  it  is  our  purpose  only  to  place  th|» 
Catholic  pilgrim  by  the  side  of  the  idle, 
but  curious  and  indifferent  Protestant  tour- 
ist. We  hasten  to  the  grand  festival  of 
Easter : 

"The  festival  which  took  place  on 
Easter  Sunday  I  shall  never  forget  as  long 
as  I  live.  What  more  noble  sight  to  a 
sincere  Christian  than  to  see  the  pious 
multitude  filling  every  corner  of  the  vast 
building  which  contams  the  tomb  of  our 
Blessed  Lord !  Pilgrims  from  the  east, 
from  the  west,  from  t)ie  north  and  from 
the  south;  from  Egypt,  Chaldea,  Greece, 
Armenia,  Persia,  India,  and  even  China ; 
whose  pious  fervor  and  Christian  zeal 
had  brought  them  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  leagues ;  through  the  lonely  wil- 
derness and  the  parching  desert ;  over  the  ~ 
stormy  ocean,  across  fearful  precipices^ 
and  over  snow-capped  mountains,  regard- 
less of  the  lion  and  the  tiger,  unmindful 
of  the  desolating  samiri,  and  heedless  ot 
the  dangers  of  the  resUess  deep,  to  offer 
their  humble  thanksgivings  and  pour  forth 
their  grateful  prayers  on  the  very  spot 
where  the  great  mystery  of  their  redemp- 
tion was  accomplished !  My  soul  was  in 
rapture ;  for,  understanding  most  of  the 
tongues  in  which  tiiese  pious  Makdessiah 
poured  forth  the  ecstasy  of  their  souls, 
my  heart  shared  the  joy  of  all.  As  I  stood 
in  the  church,  a  body  of  my  fellow  coun- 
trymen, Chaldeans,  passed  by  me.  As 
they  passed  I  heard  them  chant  the  words 
— '  Oh  ye  Jews,  your  house  is  desolate ; 
your  prophecies  are  heard  no  more,  and 
your  kingdom  hath  passed  away.'  With 
what  joy  did  I  mingle  in  the  well  remem- 
bered  chant     The  crowd   was    prodi- 
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gious.  Men,  women,  and  even  children, 
were  wedged  in  one  dense  mass ;  and  the 
children  were  carried  aloft  on  their  mo- 
thers' shoulders  to  prevent  their  being 
suffocated.  This  was  the  great  ewnt  w 
my  life:  to  thU  I  had  been  itmrht  to  kdk 
fanjoard  as  the  erovming  pinnaeU  if  ail  my 
earthly  joys,  ^e.  I  could  haw  vfiOingly 
yieUledupmy  breath  at  the  close  of  that  day 
of  eestanf,  I  thought  of  past  happiness, 
poured  torth  a  fond  prayer  for  the  repose 
of  those  blessed  souls  who  had  been  so 
dear  to  me  in  the  flesh,  and  forgot  all  my 
tribulations  in  the  calmness  of  resigna- 
tion."--Pj>.  53-4,  vot.  2. 

In  the  garden  of  Olives,  she  says :  "I 
collected  a  large  quantity  of  olives,  out  of 
the  stones  of  which  I  had  many  chaplets 
made,  which  I  presented  to  my  friends  in 
different  places,  always  reserving  one  for 
myself,  tnat  my  soul,  as  I  let  fall  each 
stone,  and  registered  each  prayer,  might 
be  more  fully  awakened  to  the  suffering 
of  ray  Saviour." — P.  57*  vol.  2. 

But  why  more?  It  is  needless  to  follow 
this  true-hearted  Christian  farther  in  her 
holy  pilgrimage — ^refreshing  as  would  be 
the  path — adorned  with  flowers — ^little  like 
those  we  are  accustomed  to  find  depicted 
in  our  Protestant  tourists,  lay  or  clerical. 
To  Bethlehem,  the  Jordan,  the  place  of 
the  house  of  Zacharias,  did  our  eastern 
princess  toil,  visiting  every  relic  of  the 
Saviour,  with  an  ardent  and  untiring  love. 
And  now  for  our  American.*  Of  Mr. 
Schroeder  himself,  as  an  author,  we  shall 
say  little :  his  style — if  style  it  may  be 
called — is  conversational  and  flippant: 
sometimes  agreeable,  but  always  proving 
that  he  does  not  underrate  himself;  and 
certainly  not  calculated  to  give  his  book 
a  lasting  reputation.  Occasionally  he 
sketches  well,  but  he  generally  makes 
his  own  feelings,  and  sentiments  and  be- 
lief, the  gage  by  which  he  measures  all 
he  sees :  and  therefore,  like  most  Pro- 
testant travellers,  he  sees  hypocrisy  or 
fanaticism  in  that  devotion  which  is  so 
immeasurably  beyond  his  own  blind  cre- 
dulity in  that  faith  which  he  can  not  com- 
prehend— superstition  and  absurdities  in 
*  Shores  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  with  eketehee 
qf  travel,  by  Francis  Schroeder,  Secretary  (f  the 
Commodore  commanding  the  U.  S,  Squadron  in 
that  sea,  1843-5.  New  York,  Harper  ^  Bro. 
1646. 


that  which  his  skepticism  will  not  tdmit. 
He  is  too  oftea  betrayed  into  expiessioDS 
unbecoming  a  liberal  gentleman.  We 
might  have  expected  a  more  enlarged 
courtesy  from  a  man  of  the  worid  and  a 
quasi  officer  of  the  navy. 

In  company  with  a  cavalcade  from  the 
squadron  and  a  few  pilgrims,  Mr.  Schroe- 
der set  out  from  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem  on  the 
16th  of  August,  1844.  On  the  route  they 
came  upon  the  ruins  of  a  Gothic  iDonas- 
tery,  used  as  a  bam.  A  sick  camel  ab- 
sorbed all  the  sympathies  of  our  Ameri- 
can :  he  describes  a  nobler  feeling  in 
another.  *'  My  attention  was  given  to 
the  poor  camel  chiefly ;  but  as  I  passed 
out  the  door  again,  I  was  much  struck 
with  the  evidence  of  a  different  train  of 
thought  in  the  most  respectable  looking 
of  the  foreign  pilgrims,  a  young  French 
abbe,  who  twice  muttered  audibly^  in  the 
saddest  low  tone,  as  I  passed  by  him, 
"Etmaintenantun grange!  nudntenanttoi 
grangeP'  The  monastery  had  been  sacked 
by  the  Bedouins  and  the  monks  massa- 
cred. We  can  understand  the  feehng 
exclamation  of  the  young  Frenchman. 
Thus  much  for  a  preliminary  picture. 

The  refreshments  and  the  style  of  the 
hotel  and  its  accommodations  occupy  the 
first  attentions  of  our  American  at  Jeru- 
salem ;  but  at  length  the  '^  sight-seeing  " 
begins,  and  we  follow  him  into  the  church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre : 

"  I  entered  the  tomb,  and  found  first  a 
little  antechamber,  containing  in  the  mid- 
dle a  block  of  white  marble,  upon  which 
the  angel  sat  and  said,  *  He  is  not  here^ 
He  is  risen!'  and  stooping  under  a  low 
door  I  entered  the  place  of  the  sepulchre. 
It  is  a  little  closet  of  six  or  seven  feet 
square,  brilliantly  lighted  with  forty-six 
silver  lamps,  which  hang  from  the  ceil- 
ing;  the  walls  of  highly  polished  rude 
antique;  and  the  pavement  of  white 
marble.  A  sarcophagus  occupies  one 
half  of  the  chamber,  made  of  perfectly 
plain  while  marble,  the  lid  of  which  is 
cracked  across  the  middle,  and  closely 
sealed  with  lead ;  little  shelves  are  ranged 
around,  holding  pots  of  thyme  and  ver- 
bena, and  a  small  silver  crucifix  in  the 
middle.    There  was  just  room  for  three 
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persons  to  stand  beside  the  tomb;  and 
even  while  an  ob$tinate  voiee  wUkin  me 
was  whispering,  '  J^To,  thi$  cannot  be  the 
place  where  (he  Lord  lay!*  yet  never  have 
I  felt  so  reverential.  When  I  left  the 
church,  I  felt  thankful  that  I  had  gone 
into  the  sepulchre  before  making  the  tour 
of  the  huUding  ;  and  yet  the  dtmxrdiiiei  I 
witnessed,  and  the  tmrtg^eoiw  juggleriee 
I  listened  to,  did  not  destroy  my  first  feel- 
ings in  the  tomb."— FoZ.  '\,pp,  222-3. 

Thus  with  Protestantism — doubt,  doubt, 
doubt.  It  is  with  reluctance  that  oar 
author  is  compelled  to  admit  even  the 
general  locality. 

"  I  believe  it  is  satisfactorily  admitted 
that  the  church  of  the  holy  sepulchre  is 
built  on  the  scene  of  the  crucifixion,  and, 
as  these  two  little  chapels  (of  the  cruci- 
fixion) stand  upon  the  highest  part  of  the 
rock,  why  may  U  not  be  the  very  Gol- 
^tha?  I  fek  that  the  spot  I  stood  upon 
mighi  have  witnessed  Christ  cruciied ;  but 
I  had  been  so  harassed  with  the  supersti- 
tion, which  my  reagom  icqffed  at^  that  the 
tone  of  my  feelings  was  far  less  solemn 
than  if  I  had  walked  through  the  building 
without  the  attentions  of  the  officious 
priest"— Fol.  L,  p.  227. 

That  Protestants  feel  there  can  be  little 
or  no  connection  between  themselves  and 
the  holy  places,  at  least  that  such  was 
the  feeling  of  our  heco  and  his  party,  and 
of  the  Protestant  missionary  at  Jerusalem, 
is  apparent  from  the  following  extract : 

*'  It  was  the  Christian  Sabbath,  and  I 
had  remembered  it  while  in  the  tomb.  It 
was  now  too  late,  however,  for  the  church 
eervice  of  the  miMumory,  so  we  mounted 
our  horses  for  a  ride  out  the  gates." — 
P.  229, 

A  Catholic,  even  a  Greek,  would  have 
thought  no  Lord's  day  could  have  been 
better  spent  in  worship  than  in  prayer  at 
the  tomb  of  Christ  There  would  have 
been  the  place  to  warm  the  heart  and 
waken  up  the  spirit;  there,  in  that 
noble  temple  which  contains  within  itself 
the  holiest  reminiscences  of  the  life  and 
death  of  the  Saviour.  But  from  that  tem- 
ple in  which  all  Christians — save  the  Pro- 
testant— the  Catholic  and  schismatic  alike 
claim  part  and  lot,  in  which  each  has  its 
chapel  and  its  shrines — ^from  that  temple 


and  its  memories  the   Protestant  turns 
coldly  away  to  the  habitation  of  his  mis-  - 
sionary,  or  the  recent  walls  of  his  meeting 
house. 

We  have  seen  the  Catholic  kneeling  in 
wrapt  devotion  at  the  tomb  of  Christ,  be- 
lieving it  the  holiest  spot  of  earth — but 
the  altar  and  the  shrine  was  not  the  place 
for  "  the  church  service  "  of  the  mission- 
ary, and  our  author  could  not  worship 
there.  With  more  enthusiasm  would  he 
have  gazed  upon  the  places  made  cele- 
brated by  the  heroes  of  the  Gentiles  than 
those  sanctified  by  the  Saviour  of  the 
world.  Our  American  is  not  very  select 
in  his  use  of  words ;  thus  he  says,  "  we 
saw  the  field  of  blood ;"  "  again,  on  the 
opposite  side,  and  I  felt  creepiah  as  I 
looked  upon  the  horrid  caverns."  The 
pacha  is  nicknamed  ''successor  to  Pontius 
Pilate,"  upon  occasion  of  the  author  and 
others  being  brought  before  him'  by  a 
party  of  armed  Arabs  for  depredations  on 
their  trees. 

But  we  have  something  of  a  better  feel- 
ing evinced  at  Bethlehem,  and  we  are 
half  inclined  to  believe  that  our  author's 
faults  spring  rather  from  flippancy  and 
carelessness  than  a  really  evil  spirit.  The 
party  was  kindly  received  at  the  Spanish 
convent,  and  here  shown  all  the  relics  and 
sacred  places : 

''Just  as  we  arrived  at  the  threshold  of 
the  place  of  the  nativity,  the  pealing  organ 
swelled  in  the  halls  above  us,  and  the  ef- 
fect in  the  vaults  was  sublime.  I  held  my 
breath  to  listen  to  the  religious  sounds, 
and  felt  in  all  force  how  the  heart  and 
mind  of  man  are  sensitive  to  those  solemn 
influences.  An  organ  would  convert  me 
were  I  an  unbeliever,  sooner  than  all  the 
eloquence  in  the  world.  The  voices,  deep 
and  solemn,  of  the  monks,  'chanted  in  the 
sweetest  unison,  and  the  interludes  of  the 
instrument  were  exquisite  selections,  and 
most  touchingly  played.  In  this  mood,  a 
little  bewildered,  we  entered  the  grotto  of 
the  nativity ;  and  I  confess  it  was  some 
moments  before  my  mind  was  recovered 
sufficiently  to  comprehend  what  I  saw. 
It  is  a  monastery  after  my  own  imagina- 
tion, answering  all  my  fancies  of  the  mon- 
asteries of  heroic  ages  when  Christian  man 
found  a  heart  to  strike  a  blow  for  the  le- 
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demption  of  the  holjr  land.  Aod  yet  how 
admirable  is  the  toleration  of  the  heathen ! 
Here«  in  the  heart  of  their  empire,  they 
give  protection  and  privileges  to  the  little 
band  of  monks  who  come  to  spend  their 
lives  in  watching  over  Christian  relics, 
and,  when  enemies  rebel,  and  the  country 
is  invaded  by  rebels,  safety  alone  is  in- 
sured to  the  enemies  of  their  faith." — 
Vol.i,p.  258. 

The  ruins  of  plundered  monasteries, 
however,  show  that  this  toleration  is  not 
always  extended,  and  fails  where  the  ava- 
rice of  the  heathen  is  not  better  served  by 
their  existence  than  their  destruction. 

Similar  to  the  sentiments  of  our  young 
traveller  are  those  of  another  American  in 
the  holy  land,  the  Rev.  S.  L.  Pomeroy, 
whose  prqfemon,  at  least,  should  have 
made  him  more  ChriUian  in  his  feelings 
as  he  trod  upon  the  places  made  holy  by 
the  footsteps  of  the  Messiah.    It  is  only 
the  beauty  of  the  country  which  calls  forth 
his  encomium,  and  all  that  he  dwells  upon 
is  what  '^  /"  did,  and  saw,  and  heard,  and 
becaiue  "  /"  did,  and  saw,  and  heard  it ; 
every  thing  that  he  describes  has  obtained 
new  interest  from  the  fact  that  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Pomeroy  saw  it  in  propria  peraona, 
and   describes    it  with   his    own   hand. 
Every  thing  that  he  wishes  "  you  "  could 
have  enjoyed  was  to  have  been  delightful 
only,  or  at  least  particularly,  because  en- 
joyed *'  with  me."    The  weather,  the  mis- 
sionary, the  luxuriance  of  the  season 
united  in   their  efforts  to  render    every 
thing  agreeable  for  "  me."   He  only  sighs 
that  the  land  is  not  so  well  cultivated  as  in 
the  days  of  Solomon  ;  he  has  no  tears  for 
the  dependent  and  suffering  Christians  of 
the  east ;  he  weeps  not  that  Judea  rears  no 
longer,   in  every  household,  saints  and 
Christians  as  of  old,  but — smile  not — 
that  her  fields  are  barren,  and  produce 
less  corn.    Doubtless  they  will  afford  no 
sites  for  speculative  missions  for  those 
'*  who,  having  the  purse,  carry  the  things 
that  are  therein." 


• "  My  tour  in  Palestine,"  savs  the  ler- 
erend  gentleman,  "  was  one  of  very  ^neat 
interest.  I  can  not  tell  with  what  emotions 
I  wandered  among  the  hills  of  Galilee,  tat 
down  upon  the  shores  of  that  beautiful 
lake  of  Tiberias,  surveyed  the  sweet  scene- 
ry of  Nazareth  and  Mount  Tabor,  and  the 
glorious  plain  of  Esdraelon.    Twice  I  as- 
cended Grerizim,  and  saw  more  than  half 
of  Palestine  spread  out  before  me.    I  wish 
you  could  have  set  down  with  me  at  'Ja- 
cob's Well,'  and  gone  with  me  to  Bethel, 
Jerusalem,  Bethlehem,  Gethsemane,  SOo- 
am.  Mount  Olivet,  Bethany,  Jerico,  Jor- 
dan, the  Dead  Sea,  &c.    I  had  every  ad- 
vantage that  could  be  desired.    A  dear 
brother,  of  the  mission  at  Beirut,  who 
speaks  the  Arabic  and  the  Turkish,  was 
constantly  with  me;    the  weather  was 
beautiful,  and  the  whole  country,  but  es- 
pecially the  northern  part,  preseuied  a 
scene  of  flowery  beauty,  verdant  richnen 
and  tranquil  grandeur,  such  as  I  nerer  aaw 
before.    I  know  not  how  it  may  appear 
during  the  heat  and  drought  of  a  Syriia 
summer,  but  in  the  months  of  March  and 
April,  while  I  was  wandering  through  it, 
I  was  forced  to  exclaim  fifly  times,  'truly 
this  is  Canaan,  a  land  of  hills  and  TtUeys, 
and  fountains  of  water,  the  glory  of  all 
lands.'     Yet  probably  not  one  quarter 
part  of  it  is  at  present  under  the  hand  of 
cultivation.    What  must  it  have  been  in 
the  days  of  Solomon  \—Chrut,  jidwK  and 
Jour.'' 

But  we  have  carried  out  the  contrast 
far  enough  to  permit  our  readers  to  judge 
between  a  Catholic  pilgrim  and  a  Protest- 
ant traveller  at  the  holy  places  of  Christ- 
ianity, and  we  leave  it  to  them  to  decide 
which  is  more  influenced  by  the  true  spirit 
of  religion,  and  of  devout  love  to  the  Re- 
deemer of  the  world,  and  which  by  the 
worldly  spirit,  which  is  the  daughter  of 
Protestantism— which  by  faith,  which  by 
infidelity,  sometimes  half  veiled,  some^ 

times    practical    and   almost   avowed 

which  by  charity  and  love  to  man,  which 
by  pride  and  selfishness  and  egotism— 
which  by  the  spirit  of  the  pilgrim  and  the 
penitent,  which  by  the  spirit  of  him  who 
clamored  over  the  precious  ointment 
wasted  upon  the  feet  of  the  Lord. 
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The  Eorty  JesuU  Mssiont  in  J>rorihJhnari- 
ea;  eompikd  and  translated  from  ihe 
iMters  of  the  French  JetmU,  with  notes. 
By  the  Rev.  William  Ingraham  Kip^ 
M.  A.,  corresponding  member  of  the 
New  York  Historical  Society.  2  vols. 
12mo.  New  York :  Wiley  &  Putnam. 
1846. 

HE  fierce  conflicts  in 
^  which  Europe  was  em- 
broiled from  the  fifteenth 
to  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  for 
the  most  part  had  their 
origin  in  religious  feuds^ 
engendered  by  lust,  avarice,  fanaticism, 
and  infidelity.  In  such  a  strife,  guided  by 
passion  rather  than  principle,  truth  was 
left  in  sad  obscurity.  Her  votaries  could 
do  little  else  than  wait  till  the  storm  should 
subside,  until  a  lucid  interval  should  dawn 
upon  bewildered  nations,  and  men  gorged 
with  the  spoils  of  a  plundered  church 
should  sit  down  and  muse  on  the  mad- 
ness of  their  excesses,  and  the  moral  as 
well  as  physical  desolation  they  had  aided 
in  producing.  It  is  pleasing  to  reflect 
that  such  a  feeling  of  sober  retrospection 
is  gradually  unfolding  itself  in  every  di- 
rection. The  deadly  feuds  that  disgraced 
,  the  name  of  religion  have  abated  greatly 
since  the  birth  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  a  spirit  of  inquiry  is  now  abroad  in 
the  highest  degree  favorable  to  those  Cath- 
olic Uuths  so  long  derided  by  preja^ce 
and  calumny.  Any  one  who  compares 
the  religious  feelings  of  the  present  day 
with  their  character  twenty  years  back, 
must  be  convinced  that  Protestantism,  in 
all  its  phases,  has  relaxed  somewhat  of  its 
uncompromising  hostility,  and  assumed 
a  gentler  bearing.  The  Presbyterian 
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occupies  the  ground  relinquished  by 
the  low  church  Episcopalian ;  he  in  his 
turn  fills  the  vacuum  made  by  the  advance 
of  high  churchism,  while  the  high  church* 
man,  under  the  name  of  Puseyite,  has 
touched  the  very  portals  of  Catholicism, 
and  not  unfrequently  steps  into  her  fold* 
The  great  Anglican  movement  seems  to 
have  vibrated  with  wholesome  eflect 
through  all  the  ramifications  of  Protest- 
antism. It  has  given  an  impulse  to  dis- 
passionate inquiry  in  religious  matters, 
which,  looking  back  to  the  point  from 
which  error  took  its  rise,  instead  of  for- 
ward into  the  darkness  of  infidelity,  has 
vastly  improved  the  tone  of  feeling  towards 
Catholic  truth  and  practice.  Our  teach* 
ers,  as  well  as  our  faith,  begin  to  secure 
a  consideration  long  and  unjustly  with- 
held. Even  that  most  abused,  because 
most  distinguished,  order  of  the  Catholic 
priesthood,  the  Jesuits,  are  beginning  to 
extort  that  tardy  and  reluctant  justice  to 
which  they  have  been  long  supereminentr 
ly  entitled  by  their  labors  and  sacrifices  in 
the  causeof  science,education,  and  Christ- 
ianity. The  door  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Berlin  has  recently  been 
opened  for  the  first  time  to  a  Jesuit,  and 
P.  J.  Seech i,  a  Jesuit  of  Rome,  has  been 
duly  installed  a  corresponding  member. 
England  is  fast  erasing  all  vestiges  of  her 
anticatholic  intolerance,  and  is  about  to 
wipe  out  from  her  statute  book  the  last 
remnant  of  bigotry,  her  inoperative  enact* 
ments  against  Jesuits  and  monastic  insti- 
tutions. We  might  go  on  and  multiply  in* 
stances  of  the  *'  sober  second  thought  ^' 
of  Protestantism,  but  it  would  lead  us  tod 
far  from  our  purpose,  which  is  to  refer 
more  immediately  to  an  example  which 
our  own  country  furnishes  of  a  Protestant 
minister,  through   whose   medium   the 
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American  reader  has  been  afforded  an  op- 
portunity of  acquainting  himself  with  the 
glorious  triumphs  achieved  upon  his  own 
soil  by  the  zeal  and  labor  of  Jesuit  mission- 
aries. Our  native  historians  have  either 
been  grossly  ignorant  of  this  portion  of  the 
early  annals  of  their  own  country,  or  have 
observed  in  regard  to  them  a  studied  silence. 
Bancroft  alone^  of  all  their  number,  has 
done  any  kind  of  justice  to  that  period  of 
our  records  which  exhibits  the  ardor  and 
success  of  the  Jesuit  pioneers  in  the  cause 
of  aboriginal  civilization  and  Christianiza- 
tion.  But  how  much  is  left  of  Jesuit  his- 
toric lore,  unexplored  by  Bancroft,  is  seen 
by  the  translations  of  Mr.  Kip,  who,  in  his 
turn,  has  only  brought  to  light  some  few 
specimens  from  that  mine  of  information, 
the  ''Lettres  Eldifiantes  et  Curieuses.'' 
Others  may  still  pursue  the  research  with 
great  advantage  both  to  themselves  and  the 
public. 

Mr.  Kip  deserves  great  credit  for  his 
performance,  and  all  who  rejoice  in  the 
triumphs  of  truth,  and  more  especially  the 
Catholic  community,  will  accord  him  sin- 
cere praise  for  this  valuable  addition  to 
English  literature.  His  work  is  a  trans- 
lation of  letters  written  by  early  Jesuit 
missionaries  in  North  America,  abound- 
ing in  pleasing  details  and  thrilling  inci- 
dents, and  awakening  in  the  upright  spirit 
the  highest  admiration  for  their  labors  and 
self-devotion.  The  author  pays  a  just 
tribute  to  this  illustrious  order  of  the 
priesthood  in  the  following  remarks  which 
we  extract  from  his  preface  : 

"There  is  no  page  of  our  country's 
history  more  touching  and  romantic  than 
that  which  records  the  labors  and  suffer- 
ings of  the  Jesuit  missionaries.  In  these 
western  wilds  they  were  the  earliest  pio- 
neers of  civilization  and  faith.  The  wild 
hunter  or  the  adventurous  traveller  who, 
penetrating  the  forests,  came  to  new  and 
strange  tribes,  often  found  that,  years  be- 
fore, the  disciples  of  Loyola  had  preceded 
him  in  that  wilderness.  Traditions  of  the 
'black  robes'  still  lingered  among  the 
Indians.  On  some  moss-grown  tree  they 
pointed  out  the  traces  of  their  work,  and 
in  wonder  he  deciphered^  carved  side  by 


side  on  its  trunk,  the  emblem  of  our  sal- 
vation and  the  lilies  of  the  Boarbona. 
Amid  the  snows  of  Hudson's  Bay — among 
the  woody  islands  and  beautiful  inlets  of 
the  St.  Lawrence — by  the  council  fires  of 
the  Hurons  and  the  Algonquins — at  the 
sources  of  the  Mississippi  where,  first  of 
the  white  men,  their  eyes  looked  upon  the 
Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  and  then  traced 
down  the  course  of  the  bounding  river 
as  it  rushed  onward  to  earn  its  title  of 
'  Father  of  Waters ' — on  the  vast  prairies 
of  Illinois  and  Missouri — among  tne  blue 
hills  which  hem  in  the  salubrious  dwell- 
ings of  the  Cherokees — and  io  the  thick 
canebrakes  of  Louisiana — every  where 
were  found  the  members  of  the  '  Society 
of  Jesus.'  Marquette,  Joliet,  Brebeuf, 
Jogues,  Lallemand,  Rasles,  and  Marest, 
are  the  names  which  the  west  should  ever 
hold  in  remembrance. 

''But  it  was  only  by  suffering  and  trial 
that  these  early  laborers  won  their  tri- 
umphs  But  worse  than  all  were 

those  spiritual  evils  which  forced  them  to 
weep  and  pray  in  darkness.  They  bad  to 
endure  the  contradiction  of  those  they 
came  to  save,  who  often  af\er  listening  for 
months  with  apparent  interest,  so  that  the 
Jesuit  bcffan  to  hope  they  would  soon  be 
numbered  with  his  converts,  suddenly 
quitted  him  with  cold  and  derisive  words, 
and  turned  again  to  the  superstitions  of 
their  tribe. 

"  Most  of  them  too  were  martyrs  to 
their  faith.  It  will  be  noticed  in  reading 
this  volume  how  few  of  their  number  'died 
the  common  death  of  all  men,'  or  slept  at 
last  in  the  grounds  which  their  church  bad 
consecrated.  Some,  like  Jogues  and  da 
Poisson  and  Souel,  sunk  beneath  the  blows 
of  the  infuriated  savages,  and  their  bodies 
were  thrown  out  to  feed  the  vulture,  whose 
shriek,  as  he  flapped  his  wings  above 
them,  had  been  their  only  requiem. 
Others,  like  Brebeuf  and  Lallemand  and 
Senat,  died  at  the  stake,  and  their  ashes 
•  flew  no  marble  tells  us  whither,'  while 
the  dusky  sons  of  the  forest  stood  around, 
and  mingled  their  wild  yells  of  triumph 
with  the  martyrs'  dying  prayers.  Others 
again,  like  the  aged  Marquette,  sinking 
beiMjaih  years  of  toil,  fell  asleep  in  the 
w^fcrness,  and  their  sorrowing  compan- 
ions dug  their  graves  in  the  green  turf, 
where  for  many  years  the  rude  forest 
ranger  stopped  to  invoke  their  names,  and 
bow  in  prayer  before  the  cross  which 
marked  the  spot. 

"  But  did  these  things  stop  the  progress 
of  the  Jesuit  ?  The  sons  of  Loyola  never 
retreated.    The  mission  they  founded  in  a 
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tribe  ended  only  with  the  extinction  of  the 
tribe  itself.  Their  lives  were  made  up  of 
fearless  devotedness  and  heroic  self-sacri- 
fice. Though  sorrowing  for  the  dead, 
thejr  pressed  forward  at  once  to  occupy 
their  places,  and,  if  needs  be,  share  their 
fate.  'Nothing,'  wrote  Father  le  Petit 
after  describing  the  martyrdom  of  two  of 
his  brethren,  •  nothing  has  happened  to 
these  two  excellent  missionaries  (or  which 
they  wdre  not  prepared  when  they  devoted 
themselves  to  the  Indian  missions.'  If  the 
flesh  trembled,  the  spirit  seemed  never  to 
falter.  Each  one  indeed  felt  that  he  was 
'  baptized  for  the  dead,'  and  that  his  own 
blood,  poured  out  in  the  mighty  forests  of 
the  west,  would   bring   down   perhaps 

Sreater  blessings  on  those  for  whom  he 
ied,  than  he  could  win  for  them  by  the 
labors  of  a  life.  He  realized  that  he  was 
'  appointed  unto  death.'  '  Ibo,  et  non  re- 
dioo,'  were  the  prophetic  words  of  Father 
Jogues,  when,  for  the  last  time,  he  de- 
parted to  the  Mohawks.  When  Lalle- 
mand  was  bound  to  the  stake,  and  for 
seventeen  hours  his  excruciating  agonies 
were  prolonged,  his  words  of  encourage- 
ment to  his  companion  were, '  Brother! 
we  are  made  a  spectacle  unto  the  world, 
and  to  angels,  and  to  men.'  When  Mar- 
quette was  setting  out  for  the  sources  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  the  friendly  Indians 
who  had  known  him,  wished  to  turn  him 
from  his  purpose  by  declaring  '  those  dis- 
tant nations  never  spare  the  strangers,' 
the  calm  reply  of  the  missionary  was,  'I 
shall  gladly  lay  down  my  life  for  the  sal- 
vation of  souls.'  And  then,  the  red  sons 
of  the  wilderness  bowed  with  him  in 
prayer,  and  before  the  simple  cross  of  ce- 
dar, and  amon^  the  stately  groves  of  elm 
and  maple  which  line  the  St.  Lawrence, 
there  rose  that  old  chant  which  the  aged 
roan  had  been  accustomed  to  hear  in  the 
distant  cathedrals  of  his  own  land — 

'  Vexilla  Regis  prodcunt ; 
Falget  Crucis  niystcriom.' 

''But  how  little  is  known  of  all  these 
men  !  The  history  of  their  bravery  and 
8ufl*erings,  touching  as  it  is,  has  been  com- 
paratively neglected.  And  it  is  to  supply 
m  some  degree  this  dpficieocy,  and  to  give 
at  least  a  specimen  of  what  the  early  Je- 
suits endured  and  dared,  that  this  volume 
has  been  prepared." 

Whoever  reads  the  beautiful  letters 
which  Mr.  Kip  has  translated  for  the  en- 
lightenment of  the  American  public  will  be 
convinced  that  he  has  not  over  estimated 
the  character  and  sacrifices  of  the  Jesuit 


fathers.  We  wish,  therefore,  that  the 
reverend  translator  had,  for  his  own  sake, 
stopped  his  preface  where  we  have  stopped 
our  first  quotation.  We  say  for  his  own 
sake,  for  certainly  the  letters  themselves 
furnish  unequivocal  evidence  of  a  degree 
of  self-sacrifice  and  zeal  for  souls  far  ex- 
ceeding any  manifestations  of  Protestant 
disinterestedness  that  we  have  ever  yet 
heard  or  read  of.  We  sometimes  think 
that  when  Protestant  writers  have  got 
their  own  consent  to  do  an  act  of  justice 
to  Catholics,  they  become  uneasy  lest  they 
should  thereby  lose  favor  with  their  re- 
ligious brethren,  and  hope  to  propitiate 
them  by  seasoning  their  truths  with  some 
little  spice  of  old  prejudices.  In  this  spirit 
Mr.  Kip  has  disfigured  his  eulogy  of  the 
Jesuits,  and,  by  contrasting  their  labors 
with  those  of  Protestant  missionaries,  has 
expressed  views  calculated  to  mislead  such 
as  may  be  influenced  by  the  authority  of 
his  name,  or  their  own  ill-founded  antipa- 
thies. The  objectionable  passages  to 
which  we  refer  will  be  found  in  the  con- 
tinuation of  his  preface :  the  first  of  them 
is  as  follows : 

"  But  let  not  any  carry  this  feeling  too 
far,  or  from  admiration  of  the  romance 
which  gathers  around  the  labors  of  the 
Jesuits,  feel  as  if  the  claim  of  devotedness 
was  to  be  confined  to  them  alone.  Our 
own  church  has  equally  her  acta  8€mctO' 
rum,  and  he  who  with  an  unquickened 
pulse  can  read  the  record  of  her  sons  who 
'  counted  not  their  lives  dear  unto  them- 
selves,' must  be  sadly  wanting  in  a  true 
appreciation  of  all  that  is  self-deny  ins  and 
holy.  The  annals  of  no  church  give  a 
loftier  picture  of  self-sacrifice  than  that 
furnished  by  Henry  Marly n,  when  he 
abandoned  the  honors  of  academic  life  and 
exchanged  his  happy  home  at  Cambridge 
for  the  solitary  bungalow  at  Dinapore — 
the  daily  disputes  with  his  Moonshee  and 
Pundit — or  the  hitter  opposition  of  the 
Mohammedans  at  Shiraz.  And  no  where 
do  we  read  of  a  nobler  martyrdom  than 
his,  when  he  lay  expiring  at  Tocat,  with- 
out a  friend  to  close  his  eyes  or  a  sympa- 
thizing voice  to  address  him.  S^o  too  it 
was  when  Heber  left  the  peaceful  retreat 
of  Hodnet,  to  sufl'er  and  die  under  the 
burning  heats  of  India,  or  Selwyn  in  our 
day  consecrated  himself  to   this  cause 
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among  the  wild  savages  of  New  Zealand. 
But  the  time  would  fail  us  were  we  to 
apeak  of  Buchanan,  or  Thomason,  or 
Middleton,  or  James,  or  Corrie — 'these 
all  died  in  the  faiih'— or  of  Wilson,  and 
Spencer,  and  Broughton,  and  Carr,  who 
in  this  generation  went  out  to  distant 
heathen  lands,  'not  knowing  the  things 
which  should  befal  them  there.*  Many  a 
humble  missionary  indeed,  who  is  now 
suffering  from  poverty^nd  an  unhealthy 
climate  in  our  own  western  wilds,  and 
whose  record  is  written  only  in  heaven, 
is  'dying  daily  '  and  enduring  as  true  a 
martyrdom  for  the  Gospel's  sake,  as  any 
Jesuit  whose  history  is  given  in  this  vol- 
ume." 

Mr.  Kip  has  evidently  sought  in  this 
passage  to  impress  his  readers  with  the 
idea  that  the  Protestant  missions  are  char- 
acterized by  as  much  disinterestedness,  as 
many  privations  and  self-denials  as  the 
Catholic.  Now,  without  reference  to  facts 
outside  of  his  preface,  we  beg  the  impar- 
tial reader  to  collate  the  two  passages  we 
have  cited,  and  say  whether  they  alone  do 
not  show  a  wide  disparity  between  the 
Protestant  and  Jesuit  missionary  efforts. 
He  tells  us  of  Martyn  and  Heber  who  died 
of  the  heat  of  an  eastern  clime,  and  this  is 
a  Protestant  martyrdom  to  be  compared  to 
the  blazing  fires  kindled  around  the  bodies 
of  a  Brebeuf  and  a  Lallemand !  He  speaks 
of  Buchanan,  Thomason,  Middleton, 
James,  and  Corrie,  who  "all  died  in  the 
faith  "  (Protestant),  and  these  are  blazoned 
forth  as  martyrs  not  less  heroic  than  Jo- 
gues,  Du  Poisson,  Senat,  and  Souel,  who 
were  slain  for  the  faith  (Catholic) !  He 
speaks  of  Wilson,  Spencer,  Broughton, 
and  Carr,  who  went  forth  among  the 
heathens  "not  knowing  the  things  that 
would  befal  them  there."  Yet  one  knew 
he  was  to  be  a  bishop  with  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars  per  annum,  and  all  had  the 
comfortable  assurance  that  British  wealth 
would  supply  their  domestic  wants,  and 
British  arms  protect  their  persons  in  the 
work  of  evangelization.  Compare  not  the 
spiritual  daring  of  these  missionaries  with 
the  boldness  of  those  who  penetrated  the 
interior  of  unknown  countries,  where 
friendly  arms  and  friendly  means  could 


Dot  reach  them,  where  foryears  they  were 
never  heard  of,  and  trusting  to  God  alone 
for  protection  and  support,  single  handed 
have  tamed  the  hearts  of  savages,  and 
won  them  to  the  meekness  and  sub- 
mission of  the  laws  of  the  Gospel.  Turn- 
ing from  India,  the  favorite  field  of  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  exuhation,  Mr.  Kip 
looks  to  his  own  land,  and  tells  us  "  that 
many  &n  humble  missionary "  in  our 
western  wilds  "is dying  daily,"  and  "en- 
during as  true  a  martyrdom  for  the  Gos- 
pel's sake  as  any  Jesuit  whose  history  is 
given  in  this  volume."  The  reverend 
translator  need  hardly  have  exposed  Pro- 
testant missionaries  in  our  western  wilder- 
ness, to  a  comparison  so  manifestly  une- 
qual as  this  will  appear  upon  the  slightest 
sifting.  To  some  of  the  Protestant  mis- 
sions in  the  west,  there  are  saw  mills  and 
grist  mills  attached  to  absorb  the  annotl 
stipend  provided  by  government  for  the  im- 
provident Indians.  Three  missionaries 
successively  attached  to  one  of  these  lu- 
crative stations,  in  the  course  of  "dying 
daily,"  and  "  enduring  as  true  martyrdom 
as  any  Jesuit,"  have  accumulated  for- 
tunes, and  two  of  them  are  now  enjoying 
in  splendor  their  equipage  and  ease,  their 
oiium  eum  dignitate.  The  work  of  evan- 
gelization in  the  western  wilds  begins 
with  a  saw  mill  and  grist  mill,  and 
the  cash  system  of  dealing  with  the 
Indians,  so  that  when  game  is  scarce, 
and  money  gone,  the  aborigines  may 
search  for  herbs  and  roots  to  sustain 
nature,  the  rule  of  these  "daily  dy- 
ing" missionaries  being — no  money  no 
corn.  We  do  not  assert  that  it  is  univer- 
sally the  case,  but  generally  the  maxim 
with  these  Protestant  missionaries  in  the 
far  west  seems  to  be,  better  your  own  con- 
dition first,  and  the  Indian's  afterwards. 
"  How  much  do  you  make  out  here?"  was 
the  question  put  by  a  Protestant  mission- 
ary in  the  western  wilds,  to  a  Jesuit  father, 
some  five  years  ago.  The  father  smiled, 
but  kindly  answered :  "  If  you  tell  me  what 
you  have  earned,  I  will  not  hesitate  to  give 
you  a  statement  of  my  financial  opera- 
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tions."  "  I  receive,"  said  the  Protestant, 
"so  much  from  the  education  fund,  so 
much  from  the  missionary  fund,  so  much 
from  my  own  enterprises,  amounting  in 
all  to  twenty-five  thousand  dollars."  "  I 
am  almost  ashamed,"  said  the  Jesuit,  in 
his  turn,  "  to  speak  of  my  receipts  after 
such  a  statement ;  they  will,  I  fear,  appear 
incredible.  My  clothing,  which  you  see, 
and  my  sustenance,  is  all  I  get  from  any 
and  all  sources  for  myself;  the  rest  is  for 
the  comfort  of  the  tribe  in  which  I  labor. 
I  do  discover  in  my  wigwam  occasionally 
an  extra  beaver  paw,  or  some  other  choice 
bit  of  game,  which  some  Indian  has  de- 
posited there  secretly,  as  a  token  of  his 
esteem  for  the  black  gown,  and  when 
pinched  by  their  improvidence  to  subsist 
on  roots  and  cakes  made  of  moss,  through 
respect  they  will  offer  me  an  extra  allow- 
ance ;  beyond  that  all  is  in  common  be- 
tween the  <  black  gown'  and  the  hum- 
blest of  the  nation." 

"  This  missionary,"  said  the  good  Je- 
suit from  whom  this  anecdote  came, ''  was 
as  sincere  a  man  as  he  knew  how  to  be, 
and  among  the  most  estimable  he  had  met 
with  in  all  his  peregrinations."  And  will 
any  one  -say  that  there  is  not  a  vast  dis- 
parity in  the  aim  and  sacrifices  of  these  ; 
two  men?  Mr.  Kip  has  furnished  us  in 
his  translation  with  a  speech  made  by  an 
Indian  chief  in  Boston  a  hundred  and 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  which  shows 
what  were  his  ideas  of  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries, their  "dying  daily,"  and  "en- 
during as  true  martyrdom  as  any  Jesuit." 

The  Indians  were  anxious  to  rebuild 
their  church,  which  had  been  destroyed 
by  a  sudden  irruption  of  the  English  into 
their  territories,  and  as  they  were  nearer 
to  Boston  than  Q,uebec,  upon  the  conclu- 
sion of  peace  they  sent  a  deputation  thi- 
ther to  procure  workmen.  The  governor 
received  them  with  every  mark  of  kind- 
ness, offered  to  do  more  for  them  than 
the  French,  to  send  workmen  and  build 
their  church  without  any  expense  to 
themselves.  He  only  added  to  his  offer 
one  proviso,  and  that  was,  that  as  the 
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English  were  to  build  the  church,  it  was 
but  right  that  they  should  place  an  Eng- 
lish minister  among  them.  The  deputy 
of  the  Indians  thus  replied  to  him  : 

"  *  Your  words  astonish  me,  and  you 
excite  my  wonder  by  the  proposition  which 
you  make  to  me.  When  you  first  came 
hither,  you  saw  me  a  long  time  before 
the  French  governors ;  but  neither  those 
who  preceded  you,  nor  your  ministers 
have  spoken  to  me  of  prayer,  or  of  the 
Great  »Spirit.  They  have  seen  ray  furs, 
my  skins  of  the  beaver  and  the  elk,  and 
it  is  about  these  only  they  have  thought ; 
these  they  have  sought  with  the  greatest 
eagerness,  so  that  I  was  not  able  to  fur- 
nish them  enough,  and  when  1  carried 
them  a  large  quantity  I  was  their  great 
friend,  but  no  further.  On  the  contrary, 
my  canoe  having  one  day  missed  the 
route,  I  lost  my  way,  and  wandered  a 
long  time  at  random,  until  at  last  I  landed 
near  Q,uebec,  in  a  great  village  of  the 
Algonquins,  where  the  black  robes* 
were  leaching.  Scarcely  had  I  arrived 
when  one  of  the  black  rooes  came  to  see 
me.  I  was  loaded  with  furs,  but  the 
French  black  robe  scarcely  deigned  to 
look  at  them.  He  spoke  to  me  at  once 
of  the  Great  Spirit,  of  Paradise,  of  hell, 
of  the  prayer,  which  is  the  only  way  to 
reach  heaven.  I  heard  him  with  pleas- 
ure, and  so  much  delighted  in  his  con- 
versations, that  I  remained  along  time  in 
that  village  to  listen  to  them.  In  fine, 
the  prayer  pleased  me,  and  I  asked  him 
to  instruct  me;  I  demanded  baptism, and 
I  received  it.  At  last  I  returned  to  my 
country,  and  related  what  had  happened 
to  me.  They  envied  my  happiness,  they 
wished  to  participate  in  it,  they  departed 
to  find  the  black  robe,  and  demand  of 
him  baptism.  It  is  thus  that  the  French 
have  acted  towards  me.  If  as  soon  as 
you  had  seen  me,  you  had  spoken  to  me 
of  the  prayer,  I  should  have  had  the  un- 
happiness  to  pray  as  you  do,  for  I  was 
not  capable  of  discovering  whether  your 
prayer  was  good.  Thus,  I  tell  you  that 
I  hold  to  the  prayer  of  the  French  ;  I 
agree  to  it,  and  I  shall  be  faithful  to  it 
even  until  the  earth  is  burnt  and  de- 
stroyed. Keep  then  your  workmen,  your 
gold,  and  your  minister,  I  will  not  speak 
to  you  more  of  them :  I  will  ask  the 
French  governor,  my  father,  to  send  them 
to  me.' " 

May  we  not  conclude  from  these  evi- 
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dences  that  it  is  alike  impossible  for  Mr. 
Kip  to  mse  up  the  character  of  the 

Frot£«tat)t  to  the  standard  of  the  Jesuit 
missionaries,  or  bring  down  the  Jesuit  to 
the  level  of  Proles  ta  n  t  m  issiona  ries  1  We 
do  not  mean  to  delract  from  the  upright 
motives  and  Keabus  efforts  of  the  heralds 
of  ProTcsiantism  [Lmong  the  heat heDs,  hut 
featlVf  to  place  their  tabors  on  a  piiratLel 
with  those  of  the  Jesuits^  is  to  likeo  the 
flickering  of  the  rush-light  to  the  splen- 
dor of  the  meridian  sun«  It  is  true  alike 
of  all  miasionaries,  that  in  the  cauae  of 
Christiaoity  they  must  abaudon  home, 
but  even  in  this  first  step  the  similarity 
of  the  sacrifice  is  more  specious  than  real. 
The  Protestant  minister  gathers  up  for 
the  voyage  all  ihat  is  dearest  to  his  heart, 
his  wife^  his  children,  his  household  to- 
kens, and  with  ihe  assurance  of  m  sup- 
port for  his  household,  himself  and  his 
domestic  aitendanis,  plants  himself  and 
his  family  in  a  chme  where  the  flag  of 
his  country  waves  for  his  assistance  and 
proteciion.  The  heaiheus  have  thus  the 
Gospel  preached  unto  them,  provided 
there  is  no  peril  of  life  or  limb ;  and  pro- 
vided the  health  of  his  wrfeor  children  does 
not  inietfere  with  the  missionary's  ardor. 
Should  ill  heahh  overtake  some  cher- 
ished member  of  his  family,  then  hisxeal 
for  the  poor  Tadians*  welfare  is  lost  in 
his  concern  for  ihe  welfare  of  his  own 
fireside,  and  a  paragraph  like  the  folio w- 
ingf  and  latest,  goes  the  rounds  of  all  the 
daily  journals: 

"The  Rev.  Henry  R,  Wilaon,  lady, 
four  child  ten,  nnd  three  Hindoo  orphan's, 
arrived  at  New  York  on  the  4Ui  instant, 
in  the  ^hip  Heudrick  Hudson. from  Lon- 
don. Mr,  Wilson  was  obliged  to  leave 
the  field  of  his  missionary  lahons  in  India 
on  account  of  the  ^rfoua  and  pro^ract^d 
illness  iyf  Mrs,  Wilson.  Mn  W.  was  the 
founder  of  the  flonri^ihing;  orphan  institu- 
tion at  Futtegurh,  which  has  done  much, 
and  promises  to  do  still  more,  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  Christianity  in  India,"* 

Far  be  it  from  us,  to  reproach  the  Rev. 
missionary  on  account  of  this  act  of  cod- 

*Nkf,  Inlrlltf^eer,  Oct  22* 


jugal  love.  He  has  contracted  solemn 
responsibilities  to  his  family  by  his  tmr- 
riage,  and  be  is  even  hound  to  discharfe 
them ;  but  as  m  his  instaoce,  so  in  all, 
matrimony  will  he  found  directly  at  wit 
with  the  first  and  most  important  dutt^ 
of  missionary  life.  A  very  differeDt  pic- 
ture is  exhibited  in  the  outset  mud  career 
of  the  Catholic  missionary.  He  leaves 
behind  him  all  that  is  dear  to  his  eanhlj 
aflections,  parents  whom  he  loves,  bio- 
thers  whom  he  cherishes.  No  wife  ia 
clinging  to  bis  arm,  no  ties  of  home  ait 
left  to  him,  as  in  solitude  he  turns  his  last 
look  on  the  land  of  bis  fathers.  In  die 
spirit  of  a  martyr,  his  first  efibrt  is  to  bind 
down,  to  stifle  all  affections  which  will 
dash  with  his  mission ,  solicitous  neither 
of  what  he  shall  eat,  what  heahall  drink, 
or  wherewith  be  shall  be  clothed.  We 
will  continue  this  picture  in  Mr,  Kip's 
own  eloquent  language : 

"Many  of  them  loo  were  men  who 
had  9tood  hii^h  in  camps  and  courts,  and 
could  contrast  their  desolate  state  in  the 
solitary  wigwam  with  the  refinement  and 
affluence  which  had  waited  on  iheir  early 
years.  Rut  now  all  these  were  gone. 
Home — the  love  of  kindred^ — ^the  golden 
lies  of  relationshtp^all  were  to  he  for- 
gotten by  these  stern  and  hi^h- wrought 
men,  and  they  were  often  logo  forth  into 
the  wilderness,  without  an  advjsw  on 
their  way,  save  their  God,  Through 
long  and  sorrowful  years  they  were 
obliged  to  ^sow  in  tears'  tiefore  they 
could  '  reap  in  joy/  Every  self-demai 
gathered  around  them  w^hich  could  wear 
upon  the  spirit,  and  cause  ihe  heart  lo 
fail.  Mighty  forests  were  to  be  threaded 
on  foot,  and  the  threat  lakes  of  the  west 
passed  in  the  feeble  hark  canoe.  Hanger 
and  cold  and  disease  were  to  be  encoun- 
tered, until  nothing  but  the  burning  zeal 
within  could  keep  alive  the  wasted  and 
sinking  frame." 

But  even  were  all  these  things  noi 
known,  the  comparative  resutia,  eifeeteil 
by  Protestant  and  Catholic  missions  alone* 
would  of  themselves  indicate  a  great  pw^ 
ponderance  of  zeal  and  sacrifice  on  the 
part  of  Ihe  latter.  It  is  true  indeed  that, 
all  other  things  equal,  a  OatbDlk  could 
find  the  secret  of  the  superior  resolts  of 
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hifl  missions,  in  the  promises  of  the 
Almighty  to  the  teachers  of  truth,  and 
the  fact  that  truth  abides  in  his  religion 
alone.  This  indeed  is  the. view  of  the 
great  and  good  missionary  of  the  east, 
the  Abbe  Dubois.  To  a  Protestant  mis- 
sionary who  came  to  be  advised  by  him 
bow  to  spread  the  truth,  the  good  abbe 
replied,  "  first  learn  the  truth."  But  to 
press  this  view  would  take  an  article  of 
itself,  and  wc  must  not  lose  sight  of  our 
retrospect  of  the  comparative  success  of 
Jesuit  and  Protestant  Episcopal  missiona- 
ries. Of  all  the  Episcopal  missionaries 
alluded  to  by  Mr.  Kip,  none  are  entitled 
to  more  favorable  regard  than  Henry 
Martyn.  Marty n,  says  Dr.  Wiseman,  is 
a  man  "  for  whom  every  one  must  feel 
the  greatest  esteem,  and  who  always 
speaks  with  such  liberality  of  others,  and 
so  simply  and  unaffectedly  of  his  own 
failures,  that  we  must  consider  him  an 
authority  above  suspicion."  The  history 
of  Mariyn's  labors  in  the  east  is  thus 
condensed  from  his  own  private  journal, 
by  the  same  learned  divine : 

"  As  no  one,  among  modern  Protest- 
ant missionaries,  has  exerted  himself 
more  than  Martyn,  or  won  more  personal 
esteem,  I  will  here  give  the  history  of  his 
success.  After  a  long  time,  otie  woman 
wishing  to  be  married,  applied  to  him  for 
baptism ;  but  not  finding  her  disposed,  he 
reUised  to  admit  her.  That  was  the  only 
approach  which  he  witnessed  at  Dina- 
poor.  Another  who  always  attended, 
and  was  even  moved  to  tears  at  his  ser- 
mons, refused  to  confer  with  him.  From 
that  station  he  proceeded  to  Cawnpoor, 
where  his  biographer  tells  us  that,  in  spite 
of  his  delicacy,  he  baptized  one  old  Hin- 
doo woman,  who,  though  very  ignorant, 
was  very  humble.  In  fine,  otie  other 
conversion  is  all  that  his  panegyrist  pre- 
tends to  attribute  to  him  during  his  mis- 
sion in  Persia  and  India." 

Here  indeed  are  confessed  abortions  by 
the  very  missionary  who  stands  first  on 
the  list  of  English  Protestant  Episcopalian 
apostles  in  India.  We  shall  hereafter  see 
this  same  minister  bearing  honest  testi- 
mony to  the  success  of  Catholic  missiona- 
ries.   Not  less  signal  were  the  failures  of 


Bishop  Heber,  who,  though  less  scrapa^ 
lous  and  candid  than  Martyn,  comes  at 
last  to  the  same  conclusions.  On  reach- 
ing the  Indias  the  bishop's  imagination 
glowed  with  poetic  as  well  as  religious 
fire.  In  the  first  impulse  of  this  double 
fervor,  his  expanded  enthusiasm  swal- 
lows down  reports  for  facts,  so  voracious- 
ly, that  in  the  course  of  eleven  days  he 
drops  in  his  estimate  of  converts  in  the 
south  of  India  from  40,000,  which  he 
first  makes  their  number,  to  an  aggregate 
in  which  he  says,  *'  I  doubt  whether  they 
reach  1 5,000."*  Even  this  second  esti- 
mate, is  nothing  but  a  stretch  of  poetic 
credulity  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Heber ;  for, 
the  report  of  a  formal  visitation  sent  to 
examine  into  the  state  of  these  missions, 
gives  the  number  of  native  Christians  in 
1823  as  amounting  to  13(<8.t  Surely 
these  facts  do  not  show  much  for  the 
labors  of  Martyn,  Heber,  or  bis  archdea- 
con Corrie.  Such  then,  after  an  exist- 
ence of  one  hundred  years,  is  the  state  of 
the  missions  in  India  in  1823,  and  yet 
these  missionaries,  unlike  the  Jesuits, 
went  forth  to  their  labors  with  every  faci- 
lity for  Christianizing  the  heathen : 

"No  Christian  nation,"  says  Dr.  Bu- 
chanan, "  ever  possessed  such  an  cxtentive 
field  for  the  propagation  of  the  Christian 
faith  as  that  afforded  to  us  by  our  influence 
over  the  hundred  million  natives  of  Hin- 
doostan.  JVb  other  nation  ever  possessed 
stick  facilities  for  the  extension  of  its  faith, 
as  we  now  have  in  the  government  of  a 
passive  people,  who  yield  submissivelv  to 
our  mild  sway,  reverence  our  principles, 
and  acknowledge  our  dominion  to  oe  a 
blessing."}: 

Yet  with  all  these  advantages,  the 
greatest  ever  possessed  by  any  Christian 
nation,  Martyn,  Buchanan,  Heber  and 
Corrie,  have  fewer  converts  in  a  cen- 
tury than  the  Abbe  Dubois  and  his 
assistants  have  made  in  the  same  coua- 

*  NarrattTe  of  a  Joumer  in  Upper  India,  Sd 
od.  Tol.  iii,  pp.  444  and  460. 

t  Report  of  the  P.  K.  C.  Society,  London, 
1825,  p.  110,  quoted  by  Dr.  Wiseman  in  hit  lec- 
tures on  the  Doietrinet  and  Practices  of  the  Church, 
p.  146. 

t  Memoir  of  the  expediency  of  an  eoeletiaiti- 
eai  estaUiahmciit  ia  Britiik  India,  2d  ed.  p.  48. 
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try  in  one  year.  Bishop  Heber  himself 
acknowled^s  that  the  Catholic  converts 
in  the  south  of  India,  the  great  theatre 
of  Protestant  Episcopal  evaogelization, 
were  considerably  more  numerous  than 
those  of  his  own  persuasion.  It  is 
true,  that  unlike  Martyn,  he  can  not 
make  a  candid  admission  without  an  ill- 
founded  sneer,  into  which  his  unlucky 
credulity  again  leads  him.  Though  the 
Catholics  are  more  numerous,  according 
to  the  bishop,  "  it  is  said  "  their  morality 
and  caste  are  inferior,  and  such  **  is  al- 
leged *'  as  the  reason  why  the  India 
government's  enactments  are  unfavorable 
to  them.  These  "  on  dils "  which  Dr. 
Heber  seems  to  countenance  by  circulat- 
ing them,  are  contradicted,  the  one  by 
its  intrinsic  absurdity,  and  the  other  by 
the  testimony  of  Mariyn  and  Buchanan, 
who  are  Mr.  Kip's  own  missionaries. 
As  to  the  inferiority  of  castes,  it  is  strange 
that  the  Madras  government  should  by  its 
enactment  of  1816  have  subjected  native 
Catholics  to  proscription  and  degradation, 
if,  as  Dr.  Ht*ber  says,  they  were  already 
of  the  degraded  caste.  As  to  the  inferior 
morality  of  which  the  bishop  speaks, 
Martyn  contradicts  him  flatly : 

"'Certainly  there  is  infinitely  better 
discipline  in  the  Romish  church  than  in 
oucs,  and,  if  ever  I  be  the  pastor  of  native 
Christians,  I  shall  endeavor  to  govern 
with  equal  strictness.' " 

Buchanan,*  in  still  stronger  terms,  thus 
discourses : 

"  It  has  been  observed  that  the  Roman 
Catholics  in  India  yield  less  to  the  luxury 
of  the  country,  and  suffer  less  from  the 
climate, than  the  English;  owing, it  may 
be  supposed,  to  their  youth  being  sur- 
rounded by  the  same  religious  establish- 
ments they  had  at  home,  and  to  their  be- 
ing subject  to  the  obiservation  and  coun- 
sel of  religious  characters,  whom  they  are 
taught  to  reverence.  Besides  the  regular 
churches,  there  are  numerous  Romish 
missions  established  throughout  Asia. 
But  the  zeal  of  conversion  has  not  been 
much  known  during  the  last  century; 
the  missionaries  are  now  generally  sta- 
tionary ;  respected  by  the  natives  for  their 
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learning  and  medical  knowledge,  and  in 
general  for  their  pure  manners,  they  in- 
sure to  themselves  a  comfortable  subsist- 
ence, and  are  enabled  to  show  hospitality 
to  strangers.  On  a  general  view  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church,  we  must  ceiw 
tainiy  acknowledge  that,  besides  its  prin- 
cipal design,  in  preserving  the  faith  of  its 
own  members,  it  possesses  a  civilizing 
influence  in  Asia;  and  that  notwithstand- 
ing its  constitutional  asperity,  intoleraat 
and  repulsive  compared  with  the  general 

Principles  of  the  Protestant  religion,  it 
as  dispelled  much  of  the  darkness  of 
paganism."* 

With  all  the  facilities  for  Episcopaliaa 
propagandism  which  India  afibrds,  and 
with  all  the  impediments  thrown  in  the 
way  of  Catholic  teaching,  the  peninsula 
of  Hiodoostan  in  1832  contained  600,000 
Catholic  native  converts. 

The  island  of  Ceylon  also  furnishes 
evidences  of  the  success  of  Catholic  mis- 
sionaries, unparalleled  in  the  annals  of 
Protestant  propagandism.  St.  Francis 
Xavier,  who  first  established  this  distant 
mission,  and  served  it  for  a  time  himself, 
had  scarce  left  it  before  six  hundred  Chris- 
tians were  put  to  death  for  their  faith  by 
the  king  of  Jaffoapatam.  iThe  Dutch 
becoming  masters  of  the  island,  their 
suflerings  were  continued,  the  Catholics 
finding  in  them  a  more  unrelenting  foe 
than  in  the  idolaters  themselves.  They 
introduced  Bud-dhish  priests  into  the 
island,  in  hopes  by  their  agency  to  extir- 
pate Catholicity.  They  drove  out  Catho- 
lic priests  and  bishops,  and  proscribed  all 
Catholics  of  the  island,  native  and  foreign. 
Yet  in  the  face  of  these  trials,  where 
Protestantism  was  fostered  and  Catholicity 
persecuted,  where  a  Sebastian,  a  Vai, 
and  various  Jesuit  missionaries,  at  the 
risk  of  their  lives,  sought  by  various  dis- 
guises to  minister  to  the  wants  of  their 
scattered  folds,  our  religion  sustained  it- 
self; and  we  see  in  this  century,  when  th« 
shackles  of  persecution  are  stricken  ofi*, 
an  astounding  growth  of  Catholic  popu- 
lation in  Ceylon.  Dr.  Buchanan,  alarmed 
at  its  progress^  complains  that  Catholicity 
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threatens  sooo  to  absorb  the  Christianity 
of  the  island : 

"'The  ancient  Protestant  churches, 
some  of  which  are  spacious  buildings, 
and  which,  in  the  province  of  Jafinapa- 
tam  alone,  amount  to  thirty-two,  are  now 
occupied  at  will  by  the  Catholic  priests 
of  the  order  of  St.  Philip  Neri,  who  have 
taken  quiet  possession  of  the  island.  If  a 
remedy  be  not  speedily  applied,  we  may 
calculate  that,  in  a  few  years,  the  island 
of  Ceylun  will  be  in  the  same  situation  as 
Ireland,  as  to  the  proportion  between 
Catholics  and  Protestants.  I  must  farther 
add,  however  painful  the  reflection  may 
be,  that  the  defection  to  idolatry,  in  many 
districts,  is  very  rapid.''^ 

Here  indeed  is  ample  evidence  for  Mr. 
Kip,  that  on  East  India  soil,  his  favorite 
theatre,  the  trials  and  successes  of  Catho- 
lic missionaries  are  incomparably  before 
those  of  his  Episcopal  brethren. 

But  by  far  the  most  objectionable  part  of 
the  Rev.  translator's  preface,  is  that  which 
alleges  a  want  of  permanency  in  the  Jesuit 
missions,  as  a  test  of  the  ultimate  barren- 
ness of  their  labors : 

"There  is  one  thought  however  which 
has  constantly  occurred  to  us  in  the  pre- 
paration of  these  letters,  and  which  we 
cannot  but  suggest.  Look  over  the  world 
and  read  the  history  of  the  Jesuit  mis- 
sions. After  one  or  two  generations  they 
have  always  come  to  naught.  There  is 
not  a  recorded  instance  of  their  perma- 
nency, or  their  spreading  each  generation 
wider  and  deeper,  like  our  own  missions 
in  India.  Thus  it  has  been  in  China, 
Japan,  South  America,  and  our  own 
land.  For  centuries  the  Jesuit  foreign 
missionaries  have  been  like  those  '  beat- 
ing the  air.'  And  yet,  greater  devotion 
to  the  cause  than  theirs  have  never  been 
seen  since  the  apostles'  days.  Why  then 
was  this  result?  If  'the  blood  of  the 
martyrs  be  the  seed  of  the  church,'  why 
is  this  the  only  instance  in  which  it  has 
npt  proved  so?  Must  there  not  have 
been  something  wrong  in  the  whole  sys- 
tem— some  grievous  errors  mingled  with 
their  teaching,  which  thus  denied  them  a 
measure  of  success  proportioned  to  their 
efforts?" 

According  to  our  conceptions  of  truth, 
a  more  unjust  or  more  erroneous  allega- 
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tion  could  not  well  have  been  conceived, 
than  that  to  which  the  author  has  given 
utterance  in  the  above  paragraph.  But 
even  were  it  true  that  the  propagandism 
of  the  Jesuits  has  been  unstable,  would 
it  follow  from  such  a  fact  alone,  that 
there  was  "something  wrong  in  the  sys- 
tem?" Truth  indeed  is  permanent  and 
immutable,  but  the  depravity  of  man  oAen 
forces  it  to  shift  its  resting  place,  while 
the  justice  of  the  Almighty  himself  at 
times  withdraws  its  brightness  from  un- 
grateful nations.  Mr.  Kip  himself  has 
told  us  that  "the  missions  they  (the 
Jesuits)  founded  in  a  tribe,  ended  only 
with  the  extinction  of  the  tribe  itself." 
What  has  caused  the  extinction  of  tribes? 
Not  the  want  of  permanency  in  the  truths 
taught  by  Jesuits;  any  one  who  knows 
how  Indians  have  been  dealt  with,  must 
say  that  ivhere  they  have  disappeared, 
avarice,  contamination  of  the  whites,  and 
civil  policy  combined,  have  hastened  their 
extinction.  And  where  has  this  extinc- 
tion occurred?  Not  in  Mexico,  not  in 
South  America,  not  where  Jesuits  could 
stand  between  the  red  man  and  injustice, 
but  in  countries  where  missionary  and 
tribe  were  alike  unpalatable  to  people  and 
rulers.  Wherever  they  could,  the  Jesuits 
have  been  the  instruments  of  postponing 
that  mysterious  destiny  which  threatens 
the  Indians  through  the  length  and  breadth 
of  this  country,  and  have  built  up  in 
places  an  intercourse  between  them  and 
the  whites,  which  has  enabled  both  to  live 
peaceably  together: 

" '  On  the  Mississippi,'  says  J.  K. 
Paulding,  '  at  Detroit,  Montreal,  and 
Q,uebec,  are  still  to  be  seen  the  few  and 
solitary  examples  of  white  men  and  In- 
dians naving  lived  in  near  neighborhood 
and  constant  intercourse  with  each  othpr, 
without  that  sad  and  apparently  myste- 
rious result  which  every  where  else  on 
this  great  continent  has  followed  the  asso- 
ciation ;  1  mean  the  slow  and  sure  ex- 
tinction of  the  latter.  Much  of  this  is 
owing  to  courtesy,  much  to  the  sober 
habits  of  the  French,  and  much  more,  per' 
haps,  to  the  influence  of  a  religion  which, 
tholigh  often  calumniated,  exercises  a  domin- 
ion over  the  mrnds  <f  untutored  sanfoget,  ai 
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lea$l  far  mare  pmperful,  and  permit  tit  to 
9ay%  far  mare  aaltUary,  than  hat  hitherto 
resulted  from  the  influence  (f  any  other.'  "* 

If  the  mission  founded  in  a  tribe  ended 
only  with  its  extinction,  it  would  seem  to 
have  performed  its  functions  perfectly  on 
that  tribe,  and  we  will  wait  for  Mr.  Kip 
to  show  us  how  such  a  fact  indicates 
''something  wrong  in  the  system."  But 
if  instability  is  a  test  of  the  faultiness 
of  a  mission,  the  apostles  themselves  will 
have  to  share  the  rebuke  with  the  disci- 
ples of  Loyola.  Where  are  now  the 
flourishing  churches  of  the  east — Jerusa- 
lem, Antioch,  Alexandria?  These, though 
founded  by  the  apostles,  have  been  swept 
away  by  the  incursions  of  the  infidel 
Turk.  Shall  we  adopt  the  Rev.  transla- 
tor's argument,  and  say  there  was  some- 
thing wrong  in  the  system  of  the  apostles  ? 
If  we  do,  what  becomes  of  Christianity 
itself?  This  test  then  is  fallacious,  but  if 
it  were  not,  we  deny  its  application  to 
the  religious  achievements  of  the  Jesuits. 
To  characterize  their  missions  as  ephe- 
meral or  passing  away,  is,  as  we  before 
said,  unjust  and  erroneous.  To  do  so, 
Mr.  Kip  must  have  shut  his  eyes  against 
his  own  book,  as  well  as  all  the  other 
records  of  their  living  labors.  Could  the 
Rev.  translator  have  been  ignorant,  that 
the  Abnakis,  who  are  described  so  tho- 
roughly in  the  very  first  letter  he  has 
anglicised,  are  still  existing,  a  living 
proof  of  the  permanent  efifects  of  the  pious 
teachings  of  Father  Rasle?  as  firm  Id 
their  faith  as  when  under  his  guidance, 
more  than  a  century  ago,  they  embraced 
the  doctrines  he  taught  ihcra  ?  The  Chris- 
tian seed  sown  among  them  (Mr.  Kip  to 
the  contrary)  has  spread  *'each  genera- 
lion  wider  and  deeper,"  and  at  this  day 
all  the  Indians  of  Lower  Canada  are  Ro- 
man Catholics.f  Nor  is  this  the  limit  of 
the  wide  and  deep  extension  of  our  faith 
among  Indian  tribes  and  generations. 
The  faith  which  took  root  in  the  blood  of 
the  sainted  fathers  of  the  early  missions, 
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is  reproducing  itself  and  spreading  itwlf 
with  marvellous  progress,  among  iht 
aborigines  of  the  United  States  and  Brit- 
ish America.  Through  the  zeal  of  a  few 
poor  Iroquois  Indians,  the  leves  of  Catho- 
lic missionaries,  who  had  roamed  far  from 
their  own  people  and  incorporated  them- 
selves with  the  nation  of  Flaiheads,  this 
last  named  tribe  was  induced  to  send  a 
delegation  three  thousand  miles,  to  the 
city  of  Sl  Louis,  in  search  of  "black 
gowns  "  to  teach  them  Christianity.  The 
earnestness  and  perseverance  with  which 
they  pressed  their  suit,  is  beautifully  nar- 
rated by  Father  de  Smet,  who  at  this 
time  is  one  of  their  spiritual  directors : 

"  What  had  they  not  done  to  obtain  a 
mission  of  *  black  gowns  V  For  twenty 
.years  they  had  not  ceased  to  supplicate  the 
Father  of  mercies ;  for  twenty  years,  in 
compliance  with  the  counsels  of  the  poor 
Iroquois,  who  had  established  themselves 
in  their  tribe,  they  had  conformed,  as 
nearly  as  they  could,  to  our  creed,  oos 
manners,  and  even  to  our  religious  prac- 
tices. In  what  Catholic  parish  was  the 
Sunday,  for  example,  ever  more  reli- 
giously observed  ?  During  the  ten  years 
just  elapsed,  four  deputations,  each  start- 
ing from  the  banks  of  the  Bitter  Root,  on 
which  they  usually  assembled,  had  cou- 
rageously ventured  to  St.  Louis,  over  a 
space  of  3,000  miles — over  mountains  and 
valleys,  infested  by  Black  Feet  and  oibpr 
hostile  tribes. 

'*  Of  the  first  deputation,  which  started 
in  1831,  three  died  of  diseases  produced 
by  the  change  of  climate.  The  secood 
embassy  reached  its  des^ti nation  ;  but  ow- 
ing to  the  great  want  of  missionaries  in 
the  diocess  of  St.  Louis,  received  nothing 
but  promises.  The  third,  which  set  oot 
in  1837,  consisted  of  five  members,  all 
of  whom  were  unmercifully  mas«icred 
by  the  Scioux.  All  these  crosses,  how- 
ever, were  insufiiicient  to  abate  their  zeal. 
In  1839,  they  sent  two  Iroquois  deputies, 
one  of  whom  was  named  Peter,  and  the 
other  'Young  Ignatius,'  to  distinguish 
him  from  another  called  *01d  Ignatius.' 
These  they  earnestly  advised  to  make  still 
more  pressing  entreaties  to  obtain  the 
long  sought  blessing,  a  *  black  gown,  to 
conduct  them  to  heaven.'  Their  prayers 
were,  at  length,  heard,  even  beyond  their 
hopes.  One  black  gown  was  granted* 
together  with  a  promihe  of  more,  if  neces- 
sary for  their  greater  good.    While  Peter 
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returned  in  haste  to  the  tribe  to  acquaint 
them  with  the  complete  success  of  their 
mission^  Ignatius  remained  at  Westport, 
to  accompany  the  promised  missionary. 
I  had  the  happiness  to  be  that  missionary; 
I  visited  the  nation,  and  became  acquaint- 
ed, in  person,  with  their  wants,  their 
dispositions,  and  the  necessities  of  the 
neij^hboring  tribes.  After  an  absence  of 
a  year,  I  was  now  returning  to  them  no 
longer  alone,  but  with  two  fathers,  three 
brothers,  laborers  and  all  that  was  essen- 
tial to  the  success  of  the  expedition."* 

This  looks  not  like  a  want  of  perma- 
nency or  extension  in  the  effects  of  Jesuit 
teachings.  Since  their  sojourn  in  these 
distant  regions,  the  labors  of  fathers  De 
Smet,  Point,  Mengarini,  and  others,  have 
been  blessed  by  the  rescue  of  some  thou- 
sands of  souls  from  the  sway  of  idolatry, 
and  while  they  are  extending  their  spirit- 
ual conquests  south  of  the  Columbia  river, 
among  the  tribes  that  live  on  either  side 
of  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the 
good  Blanchet  and  Demers,  with  their 
zealous  assistants,  have  spread  the  faith 
even  to  the  ice-locked  shore  of  the  Mc- 
Kenzie  river. 

The  spiritual  laborers  along  and  be- 
yond the  Rocky  Mountains  are  not  the 
only  ones  engaged  in  the  propagation  of 
religion  among  the  savages  that  people 
our  western  wilds.  The  Potawatamies 
and  the  tribes  contiguous,  are  many  of 
them  members  of  the  Catholic  faith. 

It  is  true,  the  early  missions  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  suffered  severely  from  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Jesuits.  Still,  in  the  sad 
interval  of  their  spiritual  bereavement,  the 
red  men  preserved  the  memory  of  the 
paternal  solicitude  which  the  good  fathers 
had  manifested  towards  them.  They 
carefully  treasured  away  the  emblems  and 
implements  of  Catholic  worship.  When 
Father  HcBken  visited  the  Potawatamies 
to  take  charge  of  their  spiritual  welfare, 
he  found  that  they  had  kept  with  careful 
reverence  many  memorials  of  the  early 
missions — silver  crucifixes  much  worn^ 
letters  of  the  fathers  neatly  put  away  for 
preservation  and  handed  down  from  sire 
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to  SOD.  Their  dispositions  were  of  the 
most  encouraging  kind,  and  he  numbers 
under  his  care  at  this  day,  four  thousand 
Indian  converts  of  the  Potawatamie  and 
adjacent  tribes.  In  1823  a  petition  was 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  from  the  Oitawas  of  Michigan, 
which  shows  the  indelible  effects  on  the  ' 
Indian  mind,  of  the  lessons  of  the  early 
missionaries : 

" '  Confiding  in  your  paternal  kindness, 
we  claim  liberty  of  conscience,  and  beg 
of  you  to  grant  us  a  master  or  minister  of 
the  Gospel,  belonging  to  the  society  of 
which  were  the  Catholic  company  of  St. 
Ignatius,  formerly  established  at  Michilli- 
makinac,  at  Arbrecourbe,  by  F.  Magnet, 
and  by  other  Jesuit  missionaries.  Since 
that  time  we  have  always  desired  similar 
ministers.  If  you  grant  us  them,  we  will 
invite  them  to  occupy  the  lands,  formerly 
held  by  F.  Dujaunay,on  the  banks  of  the 
lake  of  Michigan.'  Four  months  later, 
another  petition  was  presented  to  Con- 
gress, by  another  chief  of  the  same  tribe, 
named  Magati  Pinsingo,  or  the  Black 
Bird,  in  which  he  says :  *  We  desire  to 
be  instructed  in  the  same  principles  of 
religion  as  our  ancestors  were,  when  the 
mission  of  St.  Ignatius  yet  existed  (1765.) 
We  shall  deem  ourselves  happy,  if  it 
shall  please  you  to  send  us  a  man  of  God, 
of  the  Catholic  religion.'  "• 

In  1827  a  chief  of  the  Kansas  tribe 
journeyed  to  St.  Louis  to  sue  for  the  ser- 
vices of  a  Catholic  priest  to  instruct  his 
tribe  in  the  manner  of  serving  the  Great 
Spirit.  The  scarcity  of  priests  caused 
some  delay  to  his  request,  but  upon  the 
pressing  instance  of  the  agent.  Dr.  Rosati 
appointed  the  Abbe  Lutz  to  open  the 
mission  among  the  Kansas.  At  Arbre- 
Croche,Sauli  St.  Mary's^  Green  Bay  and 
Grand  River,  Mr.  Baraga  and  other  mis- 
sionaries have  care  of  some  thousands  of 
converts.  Among  all  these  tribes,  the 
Catholic  priests  owe  much  of  their  pres- 
ent success  to  the  permanent  religious 
foundation  which  the  Jesuit  fathers  laid 
in  the  wilderness  a  century  and  a  half 
ago,  and  yet  we  are  told,  in  the  face  of  so 
many  facts  to  contradict  it,  that  there  is 

*  "  *  Anoales  de  PAmoeiation  poor  la  Propa* 
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not  a  recorded  iDsUiDce  of  the  permanency 
of  their  teachings  in  "  our  own  land/'  or 
of  that  endurance  which  characterizes  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  missions  in  India. 
Yet  even  in  India,  where  the  soldier  and 
the  legislator  have  been  very  important 
adjuncts  in  the  work  of  Episcopal  propa- 
gandism,  we  have  seen  Dr.  Buchanan 
alarmed  lest  now  the  Protestantism  of  the 
east  should  be  absorbed  by  Catholicity ; 
and  here  is  testimony  from  the  same  Epis- 
copal source,  of  the  deep  rooted  perma- 
nency of  our  holy  religion  in  that  part  of 
the  globe : 

"The  Romish  church  in  India,'*  he 
says,  "is  coeval  with  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  empires  in  the  east;  and 
though  both  empires  are  now  in  ruins, 
1^  church  remains;  for  it  is  agreeable  to 
Asiatic  institutions  to  reverence  religious 
institutions.  The  revenues  in  general  are 
small,  as  is  the  case  in  Roman  Catholic 
countries  at  home;  but  the  priests  live 
every  where  in  respectable  and  decent 
circumstances.  Divine  service  is  regu- 
larly performed,  and  the  churches  gene- 
rally are  well  attended." 

This  is  a  country  into  which  St. 
Francis  Xavier  introduced  Catholicity 
some  three  hundred  years  ago,  and  though 
its  political  condition  has  undergone  many 
changes  since,  its  Catholicity  still  remains. 
To  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Buchanan  could 
be  added  that  of  every  Protestant  mission- 
ary who  alludes  to  the  progress  of  Catho- 
licity in  the  east.  Some  of  them  speak 
sulkily  enough  of  its  spread  as  well  as  of 
the  obstinate  tenacity  with  which  the  na- 
tives adhere  to  it,  while  others,  like  Mar- 
tyn  and  Buchanan,  with  honest  candor, 
admit  its  extent  and  stability.  The  latter* 
tells  us  that  "  in  the  island  of  Ceylon,  in 
which  by  a  calculation  in  1801,  there 
were  342,000  Protestants,  it  is  a  weU 
known  fact,  that  more  than  50,000  have 
gone  over  to  the  Catholic  religion  for  want 
of  sufficient  teachers  in  their  own  reli- 
gion." As  to  the  complaint  of  want  of 
sufficient  teachers  of  the  Protestant  reli- 
gion, there  are  many  more,  says  Dr.  Wise- 
man, than  kept  up  the  Catholic  faith  for 

*  Memoin,  p.  12. 


one  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  peraeeQ* 
tion,  and  even  as  many  as  there  are  Cath- 
olic clergymen  there  at  present  Thus 
we  see  in  Ceylon  that  the  effect  of  JesoiC 
instruction,  so  far  from  being  of  an  un- 
stable kind,  has  subsisted  through  perse- 
cution, and  is  now  spreading,  with  what 
Protestant  missionaries  consider  alarming 
rapidity,  and  drawing  to  itself  not  only 
heathenism,  but  the  native  Protestant  coo- 
verts.  And  so  of  Japan,  China  and  South 
America;  Mr.  Kip  is  as  much  at  fault  in 
instancing  these  countries  as  evidences  of 
the  decay  of  Jesuit  labors,  as  "our  own 
land"  or  Hindoostan.  Since  1642  no 
priest  has  been  allowed  to  land  in  Japan, 
and  yet  the  missionary  Yu  states  the  ex- 
traordinary fact  that  the  Catholic  rriigion 
still  survives.*  In  China,  till  the  arms  of 
England  had  made  a  secure  and  partial 
opening,  for  the  zeal  of  the  Protestant 
missionary,  no  ingress  had  been  attempted 
except  by  Catholic  priests  : 

"The  Catholic  missions,  which  have 
existed  for  a  long  time  in  China,"  ob- 
serves a  Protestant,  "  are  in  a  very  critical 
way ;  because  now  and  then  decrees  are 
issued  against  the  European  religion,  and 
both  Chmese  and  Europeans  suffer  mar- 
tyrdom ;  notmthstanding  aU  this  the  Cathh 
lie  religion  is  said  to  spnad  m  the  midst  cf 
these  perseeutions.^^'f 

In  the  province  of  Lu-Chuen,  at  this 
day.  Catholicity  is  prospering,  the  same 
is  true  of  the  provinces  of  Yunnam, 
Kouei-Tcheou,  Chensi,  Kansin,  Eauko- 
nan,  Fokien,  Kiansi,  Kouansi  and  Can- 
ton ;  all  showing  that  the  truth  is  to  be 
found,  as  to  the  permanency  of  Jesuit 
teachings,  in  the  very  reverse  of  what  is 
alleged  of  them  by  Mr.  Kip.  The  annals 
of  the  propagation  of  the  faith,  like  the 
Lettres  Edifiantes  of  old,  are  full  of  testi- 
mony to  show  how  false  is  the  charge 
that  "  for  centuries  the  Jesuit  foreign 
missionaries  have  been  like  those  beating 
the  air."  We  hope,  as  we  have  drawn 
on  Protestants  for  corroborative  evidence, 
that  the  Rev.  translator  will  not  discredit 
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these  aoDaU  or  refuse  to  read  them.    In 
their  pages  he  can  convince  himself  of 
the  immense  fruits  of  the  Catholic  mis- 
sions in  all  the  ends  and  corners  of  the 
earth,  and  of  the  permanency  and  exten- 
sion of  the  zealous  and  ubiquitous  labors 
of  the  sons  of  Loyola.    There  he  may 
learn  what  Catholics  are  doing  in  the 
Burmese  empire,  in  the  united  empires  of 
Tonquin  and  Cochin-China,  where  as  yet 
we  believe  there  is  no  Protestant  mission, 
and  where  Catholicity,  in  the  face  of  the 
most  cruel  persecutions,   has  gone   on 
spreading  ''wider  and  deeper,"  and   is 
DOW  numbering  more  than  a  million  of 
native  converts.    From  the  same  source 
he  may  inform  himself  that  the  members 
of  our  religion  in  the  Phillipine  islands 
exceed  two  millions.   As  to  South  Amer- 
ica, we  are  puzzled  beyond  all  things,  to 
know  how  Mr.  Kip  could  consider  that 
the  foundations  of  faith,  which  the  Jesuits 
built  there,  have  not  withstood  the  test  of 
time.    This  is  a  country  very  near  our 
own,  and  we  all  know  that  it  is  as  Catho- 
lic now,  as  at  any  period  of  its  existence. 
Are  not  Peru,  Chili,  Brazil,  the  Argen- 
tine  republic,  Paraguay,   that  splendid 
creation  of  their  piety  and  genius,  still 
Catholic?    'Tis  true,  indeed,  of  Para- 
guay, that  the  civil  government  which 
they  planned  for  its  people,  and  to  which 
the  world  still  accords  so  much  praise, 
has  perished,  but  the  religion  they  taught 
still  lives,  is  still  practised  and  still  flour- 
ishes.    Indeed  if   any  laborers  in    the 
Lord's  vineyard   have  special  reason  to 
exult  in  the  harvest  secured  by  their  toils, 
those  laborers  are  the  Jesuits.    If  any 
preachers  of  the  Gospel  can  feel  assured 
that  the  seeds  they  have  sown  have  taken 
fast  root,  have  multiplied  and  endured, 
those  preachers  are  the  Jesuits.    Whilst 
the  Almighty   has    directed,   they   have 
reared  the  temple  of  truth  in  many  lands, 
and  not  in  vain  have  they  labored  in 
building  it.    We  will  admit  that  power 
and  in6uence  have  at  times  sadly  impeded 
the  progress  of  their  conquests.    They 
have  clung  too  closely  to  the  oppressed 
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and  humble,  they  have  stood  out  too 
boldly  between  the  wronged  one  and  im- 
position, not  to  be  made  to  succumb  for 
a  time  to  the  most  cruel  proscription. 
Their  sympathies  for  the  red  man  were 
not  their  only  sins;  the  pulpits  of  Eu- 
rope rang  with  their  denunciations  of  im- 
morality; courtesans,  nobles  and  mon- 
archs,  were  told  with  intrepid  fervor  of 
their  scandals ;  and  thus  was  the  hate  of 
a  degenerate  age  aroused  to  a  pitch  which 
was  only  sated  by  the  suppression  of  their' 
order.  Pensioned  libellers  and  artful  slan- 
derers poisoned  the  minds  of  the  multi- 
tude against  them,  and  they  became  the 
victims  of  libertine  intolerance.  It  was 
in  this  gloomy  interval  of  their  history, 
when  to  appease,  ad  duritiam  cordis,  a 
deceived  -and  misguided  multitude  their 
order  was  suppressed,  that  the  missions 
they  had  served  so  faithfully  lost,  not  the 
faith  they  had  planted,  not  the  memory 
of  their  virtues,  but  that  buoyancy  which 
their  drudging  toils  and  brilliant  talents 
had  infused  into  them,  that  fervor  and 
unction  which  their  teachings  always  so 
surely  awaken.  But  this  has  passed 
away,  justice  has  triumphed,  and  in  all 
the  ends  of  the  earth,  their  star  is  again 
in  the  ascendant.  The  missions  in  North 
America  are  again  in  their  keeping;  they 
have  returned  to  their  spiritual  children 
in  Asia,  and  their  successes,  as  of  old, 
are  a  wonder  to  the  age. 

At  a  future  day  we  may  perhaps  pre- 
sent our  readers  with  another  article,  in 
which  we  shall  extract  from  the  body  of 
Mr.  Kip's  book,  some  passages  to  show 
its  rare  interest,  and  its  undoubted  claim 
to  the  patronage  of  American  Catholics. 

Before  closing  this  article,  however, 
we  feel  bound  to  make  a  few  remarks 
upon  the  literary  merits  of  Mr.  Kip's  per- 
formance. Having  culled,  for  the  infor- 
mation and  interest  of  his  readers,  many 
of  the  most,  thrilling  narratives  regarding 
the  religious  history  of  our  country,  he 
has  presented  them  to  the  public,  in  a 
style  of  that  easy  and  fluent  description 
which  can  not  fail  to  please ;  but  the 
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translaiion  in  some  instances  betrays  an 
uoacquaintance  with  the  French  idiom, 
which  is  inexcusable  in  a  work  of  such 
importance.  We  shall  enumerate  some 
of  the  errors  which  we  have  observed,  in 
the  hope  of  finding  them  corrected  in  a 
second  edition. 

Vol.  i,  p.  2,  Mr.  Kip  thus  renders  the 
words  of  Father  Rasles : 

*'  They  (the  young  Indians)  have  each 
their  own  appropriate  functions,  as  much 
to  serve  in  the  hoi)r  sacritice  of  the  mass, 
as  to  chant  the  divine  offices  for  the  con- 
secration of  the  holy  sacrament,  and  for 
the  processions,  &c." 

The  original,  which  we  have  consult- 
ed, reads  thus : 

''They  have  their  own  appropriate 
functions,  m  tceU  for  §ennng  at  the  holy 
sacrifice  of  the  mass,  as  for  chanting  the 
divine  office,  for  the  benedieiion  ^  the 
bUssed  tacrameni,  and  for  the  processions, 
&c.» 

Mr.  Kip  has  confounded  the  chanting 
of  the  divine  office  and  the  benediction  of 
the  blessed  sacrament,  which,  in  the 
Catholic  liturgy  and  equally  in  the  letter 
of  Father  Kasles,  are  distinct  services. 
The  latter  service  is  inaccurately  termed 
by  Mr.  Kip  the  conaecraiion  of  the  sacra- 
ment, as  the  consecration  of  the  blessed 
sacrament  forms  a  part  of  the  mass,  while 


the  bmedietum  of  the  blessed  sacrament, 
of  which  the  missionary  speaks,  is  t 
separate  rite,  and  no  part  of  the  holy 
sacrifice. 

In  another  passage,  voL  i,  p.  72,  Mr. 
Kip  translates  the  French  word  oetOe,  the 
evening  brfore^  instead  of  the  day  brfon, 
and  hence  Father  Rasles  is  inconectly 
stated  to  have  celebrated  mass  in  the 
evening. 

A  remarkable  mistake  presents  itself 
on  the  last  paragraph  of  page  98,  where 
the  words  of  the  French  writer,  which 
allude  to  the  death  of  the  Son  of  God  for 
the  itdfHUion  of  men,  are  made  to  signify 
the  eifety  of  men.  Besides  the  errors  just 
mentioned,  we  may  observe  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  English  phraseology  of  the 
Catholic  church,  an  individual  does  not 
undergo,  as  on  p.  96,  but  approtuhee  the 
sacrament  of  penance.  In  the  second  vol- 
ume, p.  232,  the  reader,  who  is  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  French  language,  will 
find  sufficient  data  to  correct  the  mistake 
which  is  there  committed. 

These  inaccuracies,  we  have  no  doubt, 
will  receive  the  early  attention  of  the 
translator,  who  understands  their  import, 
ance  and  the  blot  which  they  will  cast 
upon  the  character  of  a  translation  in 
other  respects  deserving  of  praise. 


THREE    HUNDRED    YEARS    AGO! 


BT  MM.   ▲.  H.  OOftSIT. 

Ik  the  land  of  merrie  England, 

Three  hundred  years  ago, 
The  bells  were  rung,  and  the  mass  was  sung, 
And  the  cross  o*er  hill  and  valley  still 

Gleamed  forth  triumphantly ! 

Like  pearls  o'er  merrie  England, 

Her  pleasant  vales  among, 
Rose  convent  domes,  and  holy  homes, 
Where  saintly  forms,  hid  from  life's  storms, 

God's  love  for  ever  song ! 
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The  poor  of  merrie  Engltnd ! 

Were  they  down-trodden  then  ?  | 

Did  famine  gaunt  their  homesteads  haunt 
To  blight  the  flowers  that  decked  their  bowers, 

And  crush  God's  creatures— men  ? 
The  convents  of  old  England^ 

Three  hundred  years  ago. 
Kept  open  door  for  the  hungry  poor. 
And  quiet  sweet  for  the  weary  feet 

Of  pilgrim,  high  or  low ! 
And  in  those  golden  ages, 

The  peasant  by  his  lord. 
The  king  in  pride,  by  his  noble's  side. 
In  humble  mood,  before  the  rood. 

The  sacred  host  adored. 
And  when  towards  the  dying 

Viaticum  was  borne,* 
By  priestly  trains,  with  solemn  strains. 
Of  anthems  swell,  and  silvery  bell. 

At  night,  or  early  morn. 
Forth  came  the  noble  barons. 

With  humbled  steps,  and  slow, 
While  many  a  dame  and  peasant  came. 
With  lighted  torch,  to  join  the  march. 

And  chaunt  the  Tantum  Erqo  ! 
Christ's  holy  Virgin  Mother 

Was  honored  through  the  land. 
Her  image  crowned,  or  richly  bound 
With  gems  and  gold,  in  many  a  fold. 

Placed  there  by  pilgrim  hand. 
And  wrought  on  knightly  banners, 

*'  jiuspic^,  Maria  **  shone. 
Which  hovered  bright  over  the  stormy  fight 
Where,  like  a  flood,  streamed  gentle  blood 

To  save  the  king  and  throne ! 
Throughout  the  land  of  England, 

Laudate  Dominum, 
And  Glorias  were  sung  in  choirs. 
And  prayers  were  said  for  the  saintly  dead, 

AU  souls  in  faith  were  onx  ! 
But  o'er  the  land  of  England, 

Three  hundred  years  ago, 
A  whirlwind  passed— it  felt  the  blast. 
And  holy  fanes,  and  martyrs'  manes. 

Lay  in  wild  ruin  low ! 
Alas !  for  merrie  England, 

And  her  old  ancestral  tombs. 
Where  censers  swung,  when  the  mass  was  sung. 
And  anthems  rose,  for  the  soul's  repose. 

Where  lay  the  victor's  plumes, 

« In  Bpeaking  of  the  adorable  eaerament,  as  administered  to  the  siek,  the  terms, « tU  dotfaim,"  or  Uie  "  holy 
iUfeum,"  are  properly  UMd ;  may  not  one,  however,  with  all  due  reverence  for  the  dignity  of  Oie  theme,  be  par- 
Mied  for  taking  advantage  of  the  poet^  license  ? 
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Above  the  victor  sleeping. 

With  the  red  cross  on  his  breast. 
Where  saintly  shrines,  of  her  kingly  lines. 
And  the  rich  tombs  o*er  her  queens  of  yore. 
Lay  low  like  all  the  rest. 

In  the  land  of  merrie  England, 

Three  hundred  years  ago. 
The  bells  were  rung*  and  the  mass  was  sung. 
And  the  cross  o*er  hill  and  valley  still, 

Gleamed  forth  triumphantly. 


Three  hundred  years  have  glided. 

Like  phantoms  to  their  tomb. 
And  eyes  that  wept,  o*er  the  faith  that  slept. 
Grow  glad  and  bright,  in  the  dawning  light, 

LaudatB  Dominum! 

0*er  all  the  land  are  floating 

The  notes  of  ancient  lays. 
And  gothic  piles,  where  arch  and  aisles. 
With  altars  fair,  and  rood-lofts  rare. 

Faith's  noble  scions  raise ! 

Who  with  true  hearts  and  loyal. 

Bear  old  historic  names,* 
Where  the  prayers  of  grace,  in  the  holy  mass, 
From  early  day,  to  the  vesper  lay, 

Bless  all  the  wide  domains. 

Like  homeward  doves  returning. 

Old  £ngland*s  gifted  sons 
Up  Calvary's  path,  to  the  ancient  faith 
Return  to  rest,  on  her  sheltering  breast. 

Where  rest  her  martyred  ones ! 

From  many  a  holy  cloister 

Sweet  Mleluias  flow, 
Malim  and  Nmie^  in  solemn  tone, 
Exulting  chime,  like  the  olden  time. 

Three  hundred  years  ago. 

The  cross  gleams  like  a  blessing 

O'er  all  the  pleasant  isle. 
And  rapture  sweet,  at  Mary's  feet. 
O'er  the  pilgrim  steals,  as  he  lowly  kneels. 

To  rest  and  pray  the  while. 

God  bless  thee,  merrie  England ! 

Hope's  day-stars  soltly  burn. 
And  faith's  sad  plaints,  o'er  the  isle  of  saints. 
Grow  faint  and  low,  in  the  dazzling  glow. 

As  the  olden  times  return  ! 
Baltimore,  October  19, 1B46. 

*  See  Uie  laie  accounts  nfthc  mngnificent  cliurch  of  St.  Giles,  erected  at  the  sole  ezpeiue  of  the  Earl  of  Shrew 
bury,  in  the  town  of  Chcadle,  England. 


OUR  MARTYRS,  No.  IV. 

PETER   DE    CORPA,   AND   HIS    COMPAITIONS,   O.   S.   F.,    1597.* 


^THE  many  reforms  under* 
taken  at  different  periods 
in  the  order  of  St.  Francis, 
to  restore  it  to  its  primi- 
tive poverty  and  humility, 
and  to  repair  the  troubles 
caused  by  the  relaxation  and  worldliness 
introduced  by  Elias,  the  second  general 
of  the  order,  there  was  none  more  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  the  founder,  none  which 
has  rendered  greater  services  to  the 
church,  than  that  of  the  Barefooted,  or 
the  strictest  observance  of  St.  Peter  of 
Alcantara,  effected  by  that  saint  in  his 
convent  at  Pedroso,  in  the  diocess  of  Pa- 
lencia,  in  1555. 

These  religious  came  next,  after  those 
already  mentioned,  to  assist  in  the  spirit- 
ual conquest  of  Florida.  A  small  body 
were  present  at  the  foundation  of  St. 
Augustine  in  1565:  their  number,  how- 
ever, continued  small,  and  their  custos 
was  generally  the  warden  of  St.  Christo- 
pher's convent,  at  Havana. 

In  1592  the  custos  in  Florida  was 
Father  Francis  Marron,  and  subject  to 
him  were  Father  Peter  de  Corpa  and 
three  other  priests  and  two  lay  brothers. 
The  commissary-general  of  the  Indias, 
Father  Bernard  in  de  San  Cebrian,  seeing 
the  destitute  slate  of  the  Florida  mission, 
determined  to  send  some  auxiliary  fath- 
ers, and  accordingly  in  the  year  following 
there  arrived  at  Havana,  for  this  mission, 
F.  John  de  Silva,  superior,  with  Fathers 
Michael  de  Aunon,  a  preacher.  Bias  de 
Monies  (or  Rodriguez),  Francis  Pareja, 
Francis  de  Avila,  Francis  de  Velascola, 
priests  and  confessors,  with  five  other 
fathers  and  a  lay  brother.    They  passed 
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several  days  at  the  convent  of  St.  Chris- 
topher's, where  they  were  hospitably  re- 
ceived, and  where  they  informed  them- 
selves concerning  the  field  of  their  labors  j 
they  then  proceeded  to  Florida  and  pre- 
sented themselves  to  the  custos. 

The  country  was  in  so  distracted  a 
slate  that  their  services  were  at  once  put 
in  requisition.  The  Indians  in  many  parts 
had  become  very  hostile  to  the  Spaniards, 
and  cut  them  ofi*  whenever  an  opportu- 
nity ofiered,  so  that  they  were  in  a  state 
of  perpetual  siege,  unable  to  go  beyond 
the  reach  of  their  forts.  To  quiet  the 
province  of  Guale,  (as  the  sea  coast  of 
Georgia  was  called,)  the  custos  sent 
Fathers  Peter  de  Corpa,  a  distinguished 
preacher,  who  had  been  long  on  the  mis- 
sion, Aunon,  Velascola  and  Rodriguez. 
The  Indians  received  them  well,  and  they 
were  soon  able  to  restore  the  friendly  re- 
lations which  had  subsisted  between  the 
settlers  and  the  natives  :  after  which  they 
commenced  their  missionary  labors,  which 
continued  here  for  two  years.  Their  tuils 
and  fatigues,  their  journeys  which  they 
performed  barefoot,  from  village  to  vil- 
lage, exposed  to  the  broiling  sun,  with 
the  austerities  enjoined  by  their  rule, 
were  amply  repaid  by  the  numerous  con- 
verts who  gathered  around  them. 

The  difficulties  encountered  by  them 
were  different  from  those  occurring  among 
the  northern  tribes,  the  southern  Indians 
having  regular  temples  and  priests  or 
joanas,  and  worshipping  the  sun  and  fire: 
besides  this,  polygamy  was  universally 
practised,  and  proved  a  great  obstacle: 
for,  though  an  immense  number  of  those 
who  listened  to  their  teachings,  declared 
themselves  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the 
doctrine  which  they  heard,  and  solicited 
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baptism,  the  Franciscan  fathers  insisted 
moreover  that  they  should  first  send  away 
all  their  wives  but  one,  and  did  not,  like 
Luther  and  some  Protestant  missionaries 
of  our  day,  admit  polygamists  to  a  par- 
ticipation of  the  sacraments,  nor  endeavor 
to  show  that  the  Christian  dispensation 
allowed  a  man  to  have  more  than  one 
wife  at  the  same  lime.*  Far  otherwise  was 
their  coursp,  and  we  shall  see  them  lay- 
ing down  their  lives,  noble  mflr/f/r*  to  the 
sanctity  of  the  marriage  lie:  maintaining 
its  holiness  as  intrepidly  amid  the  caciques 
of  Florida,  as  fathers  Peyio  and  Elstow 
did  before  the  bloody  polygamist  of  Eng- 
land. In  spite,  however,  of  these  obsta- 
cles, every  thing  was  encouraging;  chap- 
els were  built,  and  in  every  village  the 
cross  of  the  mission  was  raised,  and 
around  it  the  tribe  would  gather  at  even- 
ing to  pray  or  chant  some  pious  canticle, 
or  to  listen  to  the  fathers.  One  of  them, 
F.  Parpja,  a  native  of  Mexico,  translated 
into  iho  language  of  the  country,  and  had 
print<'d,  the  summary  known  as  "Chris- 
tian Doctrine, "t  ^"d  every  thing  seemed 
to  show  that  the  mission  was  perma- 
nently established. 

Bui  iheir  days  of  spiritual  joy  were  not 
to  last  very  long.  In  September,  1597, 
Father  de  Corpa,  the  virar  who  resided 
in  the  town  of  Tolemaro,  (or  Toleraato,) 
found  it  necessary  to  reprehend  publicly 
the  son  of  ihe  cacique,  a  convert  who 
had  returned  to  his  former  life,  and  whose 
relapsed  state  was  a  reproach  to  the 
Christians,  and  worse  even  than  that  of 
the  pagans  around  him.  Enraged  at  this 
and  at  the  former  private  remonstrances 
of  the  father,  the  young  chief  determined 
to  silence  for  ever  the  tongue  which 
preached  a  doctrine  so  olTensive  to  him, 
and  thus  to  live  quietly  in  his  sin.     He 

*  See  the  UiNgraccful  proceedings  of  the  Amcri- 
eaD  Board  of  I<orcis:ii  Mission!!  in  the  siimmcr  of 
this  year,  at  New  Haven,  relative  to  polygamy 
among  the  Cherokces. 

fXhc  first  book  printed  in  America,  was 
'*  Doctrina  Cristiana  para  los  Indios,**  Mexico, 
1544,  and  F.  Papeja's  version  of  it  was,  as  far  as 
we  know,  the  first  book  printed  in  the  langaage 
of  any  Indian  tribe  within  onr  boondariei. 


suddenly  left  the  Tillage,  and  repairing  to 
another  at  some  distance,  he  collected  a 
number  of  braves,  and  at  the  head  of  a 
considerable  party,  all  equipped  as  if  for  a 
hostile  expedition,  with  war-paint,  feath- 
ers, and  the  other  parts  of  a  martial  cos- 
tume, and  fully  armed,  returned  at  the 
dead  of  night  to  Tolemato,  and  unper- 
ceived,  they  crept  silently  and  stealthily 
up  to  the  chapel.    No  obstacle  now  op- 
posed his  vengeance  but  a  weak  door; 
this  was  at  once  cleared,  and  rushing  in, 
they  found  the  faithful  priest  amid  the 
silence  of  the  night  at  his  devotions  be^ 
fore  the  rude  altar ;  and  here  he  sank  in 
death  beneath  the  tomahawk  of  the  chief. 
The  murderers  now  remained   in  quiet 
till  daybreak :  when  the  deed  was  known, 
grief  and  fear  filled  the  hearts  of  all.  See- 
ing the  effect  it  had  produced,  the  young 
chief  called  the  people  to  a  council,  and 
addressed  them  in  a  studied  and  artful 
harangue.     He  began   by  an    appeal  to 
their  national  pride,  and  boldly  told  them 
thai  he  had  slain  the  friar  for  interfering 
with  iheir  ancient  customs  and  endeavor- 
ing to  overthrow  their  lime-honored  in- 
stiiutions ;  passing  then  to  their  fears,  he 
bade  them  look  to  themselves,  and  pre- 
pare to  meet  the  vengeance  of  the  Span- 
ish governor;  that  the  deed   was  done, 
and  his  vengeance  would  be  as  great  for 
this  one  man  as  for  a  thousand  ;   that 
they  must  slay  them  all,  and  then  attack 
the  seiilemenis.     It  was  their  only  hope; 
and  even  if  they  were  defeated  and  taken, 
their  fate  could  be  no  worse  than  that 
which  now  awaited  them.     It  was  better, 
he  said,  to  throw  off  at  once  the  tyranny 
of  these  friars,  who  were  ever  admonish- 
ing and  preaching  to  them,  who  would 
keep  them  to  a  single  wife,  who  abridged 
many  of  their  enjoyments,  and  so  prevent- 
ed their  war-forays  that  the  martial  cour- 
age of  their  forefathers  was  almost  extinct. 
His  address,  and  the  fear  inspired  by 
the  force  which  accompanied  him,  influ- 
enced many,  while  he  was  able  to  over- 
awe the  Catholic  party  and   to   secure 
himself  against  any  opposition  they  mighi 
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make.'  Father  Corpa's  head  was  now 
cut  ofiT  and  fixed  on  a  spear  over  the  gate 
as  a  trophy,  while  his  body  was  cast  out 
on  the  mountain.  The  insurgents  imme- 
diately set  out  for  the  village  of  Topoqui, 
where  Father  Bias  de  Monies  resided, 
and  advancing  with  all  speed,  reached  it 
before  any  intimation  of  their  intentions 
had  transpired.  Before  their  purpose  was 
known  they  burst  into  the  chapel,  and 
•  telling  Father  Bias  the  fate  of  Father 
Corpa,  bade  him  prepare  for  death.  He 
endeavored  to  dissuade  them  from  their 
design,  laying  before  them  the  injustice 
of  their  acts  and  the  retribution  which 
even  here  was  almost  certain  to  overtake 
them ;  earnesily  inviting  them  to  repent- 
ance, but  in  vain.  Finding  all  remon- 
strances useless,  he  asked  permission  to 
say  mass,  by  way  of  preparing  himself 
for  death.  Though  his  address  had  not 
been  able  to  make  them  desist,  his  intre- 
pidity and  resignation  induced  them  to 
grant  his  dying  request:  and  throwing 
themselves  upon  the  chapel  floor,  they 
awaited  his  time.  And  there,  in  the 
midst  of  these  warriors,  arrayed  in  all  the 
finery  and  trappings  of  the  savage  sol- 
dier, his  impatient  executioners,  the  peace- 
ful father  began  to  offer  up  for  the  last 
lime  the  adorable  sacrifice,  the  mass  for 
the  dying !  With  what  recollection,  with 
what  devotion  did  he  then  receive  the 
sacred  housel,  as  a  viaticum  from  his 
own  hands ! 

The  twanging  of  a  bowstring,  and  the 
uneasy  play  with  their  hatchets,  show 
that  they  are  anxious  to  close  the  scene. 
The  msiss  is  no  sooner  ended  than  the 
father  throws  himself  upon  his  knees, 
and  the  next  moment  his  brains  are  scat- 
tered over  the  altar.  His  body  having 
been  fiung  into  a  field,  the  assassins  pro^ 
ceeded  on  their  march  of  destruction. 
When  they  were  gone,  an  old  man,  one 
of  the  disciples  of  Father  Montes,  came 
and  with  such  preparations  as  he  could 
make,  decently  interred  the  body  of  the 
martyr  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  where  he 
had  yielded  up  his  life. 


To  make  up  for  lost  time  the  murderers 
determined  to  march  in  all  haste  to  the 
next  station ;  this  was  at  the  town  of 
Asopo,  on  the  island  of  Quale,  (Ossapaw 
island,  south  of  the  mouih  of  the  Oge- 
chee,)  but  for  some  reason  they  delayed 
and  sent  a  messenger  to  the  cacique  of 
that  island,  telling  him  to  put  to  death  the 
friars  who  were  there,  or  to  be  ready  to 
die  himself.  The  cacique,  however,  had 
no  inclination  to  do  either ;  still  he  was 
unable  to  resist  their  approach  by  force, 
and  so  determined  to  gel  the  fathers  otf  in 
safety  and  to  trust  for  himself  to  his  own 
shrewdness.  He  dwelt  at  some  distance 
from  the  mission,  and  therefore  sent  a  boy 
to  Father  Michael  Aunon  and  Brother 
Antonio  de  Badajos,  to  apprise  them  of 
their  danger  and  bid  them  flee,  offering 
them  at  the  same  time  a  boat  with  pro- 
visions and  a  guide.  The  messenger, 
either  wishing  to  save  his  master  from 
the  anger  of  the  young  chief  of  Tolemato 
or  for  some  other  cabse,  did  not  go  to  the 
chapel,  nor  let  himself  be  seen  by  the 
friars;  but  after  a  short  time  he  returned 
to  the  chief,  telling  him  that  the  fathers 
said  he  must  be  mistaken,  as  the  Indians 
were  too  well  disposed  to  kill  him.  He 
sent  again  on  the  next  day,  and  the  next, 
receiving  from  them  each  time,  as  he 
supposed,  a  similar  answer.  The  precious 
moments  were  thus  lost.  On  the  third 
day  the  insurgents  arrived,  and  finding 
that  he  had  not  put  the  friars  to  death, 
were  about  to  fulfil  their  threat,  but  with 
Indian  adroitness  he  managed  to  give 
excuses  which  satisfied  them.  He  also 
contrived  to  elude  ihem  for  a  time,  and 
hurried  to  the  chapel ;  here  he  met  Father 
Auiton,  and  at  once  told  him  that  had 
they  followed  the  advice  he  gave  them, 
they  would  be  in  safety  long  before  this. 
Father  Aunon.  in  astonishment  asked  him 
to  what  advice  he  referred,  and  the  whole 
matter  was  soon  made  manifest.  The 
chief  was  overwhelmed  with  sorrow,  but 
the  fathers  told  him  not  to  grieve,  as  the 
occurrence  was  attributable  to  no  fault  of 
his,  that  they  must  die;  God  had  so 
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willed  it,  and  happy  were  they  in  dying 
for  Him  and  for  the  faith.  They  then 
asked  him  to  return  and  bury  them,  a  re> 
quest  which  was  scarcely  needed.  The 
chief,  looking  upon  himself  as  the  inno- 
cent cause  of  their  death,  retired  to  the 
mountain,  to  mourn,  as  well  as  to  avoid 
being  present  at  or  forced  to  share  in  their 
torments,  nrst  begging  for  himself  their 
prayers,  now  so  powerful  with  the  Al- 
mighty. 

When  he  was  gone  Father  Auiion 
said  mass  and  communicated  Badajoz. 
The  awful  sacrifice  was  ended  before 
their  murderers  arrived ;  so  they  knelt  at 
the  foot  of  the  altar,  and  recited  the 
prayers  for  the  dying;  in  a  little  while 
the  pursuers  rushed  in,  and  slew  Badajoz 
with  a  single  blow  of  a  club :  the  first 
blow  to  Father  Auiion  was  not  mortal, 
and  a  spark  of  compassion  for  him 
seemed  to  arise  in  some  of  their  hearts ; 
but  a  second  blow  deprived  him  of  life ; 
they  then  hastily  retired,  leaving  the 
bodies  on  the  spot.  They  soon  after  left 
the  village,  and  on  their  departure  the 
chief  returned,  and  with  his  people  buried 
the  martyrs  at  the  foot  of  a  very  high 
cross,  the  cross  of  the  mission  which 
Father  Auiion  had  raised  in  the  fields. 
Here  their  bodies  remained  till  1605,  when 
the  Franciscans,  returning  to  the  island 
of  Guale,  took  up  their  remains  and 
placed  them  in  a  "  decent  place." 

On  the  death  of  Father  Auiion  the  war 
party  proceeded  south  to  the  town  of 
Asao,  to  put  Father  Velasco  to  death. 
He  was  a  native  of  Castra  Urdiales,  and 
a  perfect  model  of  a  good  religious, 
learned,  poor  and  humble,  yet  a  man  of 
great  energy  and  firmness,  by  which  he 
had  attained  considerable  influence  among 
the  Indians.  When  they  reached  Asao 
they  found  that  he  was  absent ;  this  was 
a  sad  disappointment,  as  they  looked  upon 
him  as  the  real  head  of  the  mission,  and 
one  whose  death  was  of  more  importance 
than  that  of  all  the  others.  As  his  return, 
however,  was  soon  expected,  they  await- 
ed his  coming,  and  at  the  time  appointed 


by  him  for  his  arrival,  concealed  a  body 
of  their  troop  in  a  cane  brake  near  which 
he  was  to  land.  Seeing  his  canoe  ap- 
proaching, two  or  three  of  them  went  out 
to  welcome  him.  Not  suspecting  the  dan- 
ger the  good  father  advanced  towards 
them,  when  they  seized  him  by  the 
shoulders,  and  the  others  rushing  oat 
struck  him  with  clubs  and  axes  till  he 
gave  up  his  spirit  to  God. 

The  station  of  Father  Avila,  at  Ospa, 
was  next  attacked;   hearing   the  noise 
made  by  their  approach,  he  attempted  to 
escape,  but  was  seized  and  brought  back. 
While  his  captors,  however,  were  ran- 
sacking the  chapel,  he  managed  to  slip 
from  them,  and  reached  a  cane  brake 
where  he  thought  himself  secure.    The 
Indians,  in  hot  pursuit,  pressed  after  him, 
and  discovering  him  by  the  light  of  the 
moon,  for  they  did  not  reach  Asao  till 
dark,  discharged  a  shower  of  arrows  at 
him,  three  of  which  struck  him,  one  of 
them  piercing  both  shoulders.    Ail  hope 
of  escape  was  now  at  an  end ;  he  was 
brought  back,  and  they  were  about  to  kill 
him,  when  one  of  their  number  begged 
them  not  to  do  so  yet,  as  he  wanted  his 
habit.    His   patched    and   tattered    robe 
saved  his  life  ;  for  while  they  were  strip- 
ping him  they  changed  their  purpose,  and 
tying  him  by  his  hands  and  feet  to  a  pole, 
carried  him  off  to  a  heathen  village,  and 
sold  him.    He  suffered  greatly  from  his 
wounds,  which   they  made  no  effort  to 
cure,  and  the  ill  treatment  he  received, 
with  the  want  of  food,  had  almost  put  an 
end  to  his  tortures.    He  recovered,  how- 
ever, in  some  measure,  and  was  put  at 
all  the  laborious  toils  of  the  family,  as 
cutting  wood,  digging  the  ground,  and 
dressing  food:   all  which  he  bore  with 
incredible  patience,  his  only  refuge,  hit 
only  solace  being  in  prayer,  in  which 
he  found  a  calm  and  a  joy  that  alleviated 
all  the  torments  he  endured,  and  prepared 
him  for  still  greater  trials. 

After  a  year's  servitude,  in  1599,  they 
grew  tired  of  his  sufferings  and  resolved 
to  put  him  to  death.   The  day  was  fixed; 
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the  martyr  was  bound  to  the  stake ;  the 
wood  was  piled  around  him,  and  the 
warriors  of  the  tribe  were  ail  dressed  and 
ready  to  dance  in  triumph  around  the 
victim,  whose  doom  was  now  sealed^  as 
he  had  rejected  the  last  proffer  of  life ;  a 
boon  offered  on  condition  of  his  renounc- 
ing Christy  professing  their  worship,  and 
incorporating  himself  with  the  tribe  by 
marriage.  But  before  the  fatal  torch  was 
applied,  an  old  woman  of  great  authority 
in  the  tribe  asked  the  cacique  to  spare  his 
life.  She  had  a  son,  a  prisoner  in  St. 
Augustine,  and  wished  to  make  use  of 
the  friar  for  obtaining  his  ransom;  her 
entreaty  was  seconded  by  many  in  whom 
Father  Avila's  heroic  patience  had  ex- 
cited admiration  and  respect,  and  who 
had  before  wished  him  to  marry  into  the 
tribe.  The  cacique,  however,  was  very 
hostile  to  him,  and  it  required  the  most 
pressing  entreaties  to  overcome  his  hatred. 
Thus  was  he  once  more  released  from 
death.  After  having  been  detained  some 
time  longer,  the  woman  sent  a  party  to 
St.  Augustine  to  treat  of  the  exchange, 
which  was  instantly  effected,  and  the 
father  was  handed  over  to  his  country- 
men. His  sufferings  had  so  altered  him 
that  he  was  not  at  first  recognized,  but  he 
received  here  the  sympathy  and  esteem  to 
which  his  trials  entitled  him. 

When  the  war  party  had  destroyed 
Father  Avila's  chapel,  they  collected  new 
forces  and  resolved  to  attack  the  isle  of 
St.  Peter  (Cumberland  island?)  with  forty 
war- canoes,  to  kill  the  religious  there, 
and  the  cacique,  who  was  a  personal 
enemy;  but  when  they  arrived  they  were 


filled  with  alarm  at  the  sight  of  a  Spanish 
vessel  in  the  harbor  :  this  had  but  one 
soldier  on  board ;  its  effect,  however,  was 
immense.  While  the  murderers  were 
debating  on  their  plan,  the  cacique  of  St. 
Peter's  seeing  them  in  confusion,  attacked 
them  suddenly,  sunk  many  of  their  canoes, 
anc^  destroyed  the  greatest  part  of  their 
force.  This  defeat  totally  broke  up  their 
plan  of  extermination,  and  the  victorious 
chief,  returning  in  triumph  to  the  isle, 
was  joyfully  received  by  the  religious 
whom  he  had  saved. 

Thus  in  a  single  week  had  the  enemy 
of  man's  salvation  changed  this  beautiful 
garden  into  a  desert ;  from  St.  Helena  to 
St.  Mary's  river  the  altars  were  thrown 
down,  the  priests  were  slain,  and  grief 
was  the  portion  of  those  who  still  re- 
mained faithful.  Even  so  had  he  by  the 
same  sin  desolated,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  century,  England  and  Germany.  The 
garden,  however,  needed  but  laborers  to 
gladden  the  eye  again  with  its  beauty, 
and  these  were  not  wanting ;  the  Fran- 
ciscans, as  already  observed,  returned  in 
1605  to  Ossapaw,  and  seven  years  later 
the  celebrated  Peruvian,  Father  Luis  de 
Ore,*  the  historian  of  the  martyrs  of 
Florida,  led  to  our  shores  a  company  of 
twenty-four  missionaries.  The  Francis- 
cans labored  on  till  their  missions  were 
destroyed  by  the  English  and  their  hea- 
then allies,  and  till  the  English  slave  mart 
could  no  longer  furnish  "  Indian  converts 
of  the  Spanish  priests."  J.  D.  S. 

♦  Hi«  history  of  the  Martyrs  of  Florida  was 
published  ia  1604,  and  ib  the  first  work  ezclo- 
ti?cly  devoted  to  our  ecclesiastical  history. 


THE   RITE   OF    ORDINATION. 

(From  the  DiibUn  Review.)    ^ 


I H  E  first  of  these  rites  is 
that  of  conferriog  the  ton> 
sure^  or  creating  a  cleric. 
I  The  tonsure^  as  the  coun- 
I  cil  of  Trent  rules  it,  is  not 
an  order^  hut  a  state,  pre- 
paratory and  disposing  to  orders.  It  is 
said  to  have  heen  instituted  hy  St.  Peter ; 
at  any  rate  it  is  very  ancient,  and  has  its 
name  from  the  cutting  of  the  hair  in  the 
form  of  a  crown,  as  a  symbol  of  the 
"royal"  dignity  of  such  as  have  their 
lot  cast  them  in  that  fair  territory,  the 
church  of  Qod.  Others  connect  it  with 
the  crown  of  thorns,  as  though  the  church 
would  repair  the  indignities  offered  to  her 
Lord,  by  converting  the  memorial  of  his 
passion  into  a  badge  of  honor.  In  Catho- 
hc  countries  the  wearing  of  the  tonsure 
and  of  the  clerical  habit,  entails  the  privi-* 
lege  of  exemption  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  lay  courts.  The  cleric  acquires  like- 
wise the  privilege  of  the  canon ;  so  that 
the  act  of  striking  him  with  malice  is  ex- 
communication, ipso  facto.  The  tonsure 
also  confers  the  power  of  holding  a  bene- 
fice at  the  proper  age.  In  our  own  coun- 
try, it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  these 
privileges  are  in  abeyance ;  and  although 
the  form  of  giving  the  tonsure  is  alwfys, 
under  pain  of  suspension,  observed,  the 
badge  has  not  been  habitually  assumed 
since  the  church  was  under  persecution. 
The  same  rite  which  reclaims  the  youth- 
ful soldier  of  the  cross  from  the  service  of 
the  world,  by  imprinting  Christ's  seal 
upon  him,  introduces  him  into  the  sanctu- 
ary by  investing  him  with  the  robe  of  vir- 
ginal purity,  the  symbol  of  the  "new 
man  "  regenerated  after  Christ's  image. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  by  entering  the  ec- 
clesiastical state,  and  even  by  receiving  the 


minor  orders,  the  return  to  a  sectilar  life 
is  not  absolutely  precluded ;  but  the  church 
presumes  of  every  one  who  voluntarily 
offers  himself  to  her  service,  that  he  has 
a  deliberate  intention  of  persevering  in  it, 
although  as  yet  she  does  not  bind  htm  by 
any  irrevocable  engagements. 

It  is  a  short  but  exquisitely  sweet  and 
touching  office,  that,  by  which  our  holy 
Mother  consecrates  the  purposes  of  such 
as  would  devote  themselves  to  her  minis- 
tries, and  obtain  part  in  that  choice  pro- 
mise :  '*  Beati  qui  habitant  in  domo  Toa, 
Domine ;  in  ssscula  sdeculorum  laudabunt 
Te.''  The  sweet  tones  of  the  sweetest  of 
psalmists  are  never  heard  more  touchingly 
than  in  this  initiatory  rite,  and  the  church 
furnishes,  as  usual,  a  clue  to  the  **  inten- 
tion "  in  which  she  employs  them  by  the 
annexation  of  an  antiphon.  The  psalms 
chosen  are  those  two  beautiful  ones,  the 
15th  and  the  23d,  and  wondrously  does 
each  of  them  shroud,  in  that  soft  graceful 
disguise  which  the  words  of  an  earlier 
dispensation  throw  over  the  truths  of  a 
later,  what  may  perhaps  be  called,  without 
affectation,  the  "sentiment"  of  the  peculiar 
occasion.  The  15th  psalm,  which  comes 
first,  appears  to  be  said  in  the  person  of 
the  candidate ;  it  immediately  precedes  the 
act  of  giving  the  tonsure,  and  embodies  a 
prayer  for  help,  and  a  pledge  of  fidelity. 
"  Preserve  me,  O  Lord,  for  1  have  put  my 
trust  in  thee !  I  have  said  to  thee.  Thou 
art  my  God,  for  thou  hast  no  need  of  my 
goods."  And  then,  of  the  wicked,  (that 
is,  of  the  children  of  this  world  whose  so- 
ciety he  forswears,)  *'  I  will  not  gather  to- 
gether their  meetings  for  blood-offerings," 
(the  sacrifice  of  their  goods  to  the  gods  of 
their  idolatry,)  "  neither  will  I  be  mind- 
ful," (or  make  mention)  "of their  names 
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^with  my  lips ;"  words,  which  the  Chris- 
tian eye  seems  to  recover  (like  some  pre- 
cious vein  of  metal  for  a  time  overlaid,) 
in  the  exhortation  of  the  apostle  to  the 
Ephesians,  "  Let  not  ".(wicked  men  and 
their  works)  ''  be  so  mtiek  as  named  ammg 
you,  as  becometh  saints;"  even  those 
"  saints  who  are  in  his  land^"  as  the  same 
psalm  proceeds ;  ''to  whom  God  has  made 
wonderful  all  his  desires." 

The  key-note  of  this  psalm,  as  used  by 
the  church,  is  found  in  the  verse  taken 
from  a  later  portion  of  it ;  "  The  Lord  is 
the  portion  of  my  inheritance  and  of  my 
•halice;  it  is  thou  that  wilt  restore  my  in- 
heritance to  me."*  These  loving  words 
the  candidate  repeats,  at  the  dictation  of 
the  bishop,  while  the  tonsure  is  being 
given,  as  if  prolonging  the  strain  of  the 
psalm  which  has  gone  before,  and  harping 
upon  a  favorite  note  ;  "  Tu  es  ^ui  resti- 
tues  hsereditatem  meam  mihi."  With 
what  especial  force  must  these  sweet 
words  strike  on  the  hearts  of  those,  our 
lately  reconciled  brethren,  whom  the 
church,  if  she  so  please,  may  now  or  here- 
after call  into  her  service !  Exiles  from 
their  true  home,  nay  ''outcasts  of  the 
synagogue,"  their  Lord  has  taken  them 
up,  "  pater  mens  et  mater  mea  derelique- 
runt  me,  Dominus  autem  assumpsit  me ;" 
"  Dominus  pars  haereditatis  mei  et  calicis 
mei ;  Tu  es  qui  restitues  hsereditatem 
meam  mihi ! " 

After  a  short  prayer  that  he,  "  the  hair 
of  whose  head"  through  (pro;  for  the 
sake  of)  "  divine  love,  has  been  laid  aside, 
may  remain  always  in  the  love  of  God, 
and  without  spot  for  ever ;"  the  choir  be- 
gins the  antipbon  of  the  following  psalm, 
in  which  the  church,  now  in  her  own  per- 
son, pronounces  her  words  of  maternal 
benediction  upon  the  child  whom  she  has 
thus  adopted  into  her  closer  embrace,  and 
reminds  him  into  what  kind  of  privilege 
she  has  elected  him.    "  The  earth  is  the 

*  We  quote  ia  EUiglish,  becaote  we  are  eog^ed 
with  a  translation ;  but  we  owe  the  reader  an 
apology  for  depriving  him  of  the  original,  the 
spirit  of  which  ao  evaporatea  in  the  beat  Eogliih 
renderiag. 


Lord's,  &c who  shall  ascend  into 

the  mountain  of  the  Lord,  or  who  shall 
stand  in  his  holy  place  ?  The  umoeent  in 
hands  and  dean  <f  heart.  ...  He  shall  re- 
ceive a  blessing  from  the  Lord  and  mercy 
from  God  his  Saviour,"  (these  are  the 
words  of  the  antiphon,)  .  .  .  Nor  is  the 
concluding  portion  of  that  triumphant 
psalm  less  appropriate ;  where  the  angels 
in  parted  companies,  like  the  two  sides  of 
a  choir,  discourse  with  one  another  in 
notes  of  jubilation,  upon  the  entrance  of 
the  King  of  glory  within  the  heavenly 
portals.  For  the  church  on  earth  is  the 
mirror,  however  dim,  of  the  church  in 
heaven  ;  and  our  Lord,  who  vouchsafes  to 
be  represented  by  the  weakest  of  his  mem- 
bers, is  imaged  (and  all  such  images  have 
a  most  momentous  reality)  in  his  entrance 
into  his  glory,  by  the  admission  within 
the  sanctuary,  which  is  the  terrestrial 
court  of  heaven,  of  each  one  to  whom  the 
church  opens  her  sacred  gates.  What  a 
marvel  is  this  book  of  Psalms!  How 
rich  in  its  resources,  ho^  manifold  in  its 
provisions !  No  event  is  there,  apparent- 
ly, in  the  incalculable  order  of  Divine  Pro- 
vidence, no  event,  ecclesiastical,  national, 
domestic,  personal,  for  which  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  find  a  "proper  psalm."  In  joy 
and  in  sorrow,  in  thanksgiving  and  in 
fear,  in  war  and  in  peace,  in  times  of  re- 
freshing and  in  times  of  dearth,  in  life,  at 
the  hour  of  death,  and  even  after  death — 
here  is  the  treasury  of  the  rich  things  of 
God,  the  quiver  of  piercing  shafts,  the 
mirror  of  the  church  and  of  the  soul,  in 
which  the  Christian  seems  to  find  his  own 
case  anticipated,  his  own  needs  expressed, 
the  unknown  depths  of  his  heart  fathomed, 
his  scattered  thoughts  brought  into  shape, 
his  stammering  lips  gifted  with  utterance. 
The  2drd  psalm  ended,  the  bishop  pro- 
ceeds to  invest  the  candidate  with  the  gar- 
ment of  his  estate.  In  practice,  the  use  of 
the  surplice  is  not  absolutely  restricted  to 
ecclesiastics ;  it  is  often  worn  by  boys  not 
yet  tonsured,  and  by  those  who  take  part 
in  the  duties  of  the  choir  in  parish 
churches.     But  such  things  are  rather 
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forced  on  us  by  our  necessities  than  con- 
sistent with  the  strictest  views  of  ecclesi- 
astical propriety.  At  any  rate,  ecclesias- 
tics alone  wear  the  surplice  of  right ;  in  the 
case  of  others^  it  is  matter  of  toleration  and 
indulgence. 

The  words  in  which  the  bishop  confers 
the  surplice,  present  one  of  those  instances 
of  the  vivid  application  of  Scripture  for 
which  our  offices  are  so  remarkable. 
^'Induat  te  Dominus  novum  hominem, 
qui  secundum  Deum  creatus  est  in  justi- 
'tia  et  sanctitate  veritatis."  A  fitting  in- 
troduction, indeed,  to  that  state  which 
may  be  truly  called  the  paradise  of  the 
church,  as  the  church  is  the  paradise  of 
the  world ! 

We  have  scarcely  left  ourselves  the 
space  for  going,  as  could  be  wished,  into 
the  sequel  of  this  wonderful  series.    We 
need  hardly  acquaint  the  reader,  certainly 
not  if  he  be  a  Catholic,  that  there  are 
four  minor,  and  three  sacred,  orders  in  the 
church:  the  tonsure,  as  we  have  said, 
being  not  an  order,  but  a  state ;  and  the 
episcopate,  although  in  one  point  of  view 
a  distinct  order,  as  involving  distinct  pow- 
ers, yet  being,  in   this  enumeration,  re- 
garded  merely   as  the  plenitude  of  the 
priesthood.    How  many  of  the  orders  are 
to  be  accounted  sacramental  is  one  of  the 
vexataB  quaestiones  of  theology ;  that  the 
priesthood  is  so,  is  *'  of  faith ;"  that  the 
diaconate  is  so,  is  certain,  though  not  of 
faith ;  and  again  it  is  certain  that,  in  one 
sense,  all   the    seven  orders  are  sacra- 
mental, as  making  up  one  sacrament,  the 
"sacramentum  ordinis,"  represented   in 
the  priesthood  to  which  they  all  conspire. 
Thus  the  office  of  the  ostiary,  or  door- 
keeper, is  to  guard  the  sanctuary  from 
irreverent  intrusion  ;  the  symbol  of  his 
function  being  the  keys  of  the  church,  by 
which  he  is  to  admit  the  fiaiihful  and  ex- 
clude the  heretic   and   excommunicate. 
Here,  again,  we  are  reminded  of  the  de- 
cay of  discipline ;  but  the  very  existence 
of  such  offices  amongst  us,  is  a  solemn 
lesson  and  a  venerable  memento !  Again, 
the  lector,  or  reader,  who  comes  the  next 


in  order,  may  instruct  the  catechumen  for 
the  sacraments,  a  power  involved  in  that 
which  is  conveyed  to  him  at  his  ordina- 
tion, of  reading  the  sacred  Scriptures  and 
other  religious  books  in  the  church.   The 
relation,  again,  of  the  exorcist   to  the 
priest  is  derived  from  his  office  of  releas- 
ing the  possessed,  and  thus  qualifying 
them  for  the  reception  of  the  holy  com- 
munion, from  which  it  is  the  great  object 
of  the  evil  spirits  to  debar  them.    And 
here,  again,  we  are  recalled  to  the  eariy 
ages  of  Christianity,  when  the  accursed 
agency  of  evil  spirits  was,  of  course,  most 
busy ;  though  reason  enough  is  there  to 
rejoice  in  the  preservation  of  such  a  rem- 
edy throughout  all  ages.     Practically,  in- 
deed, the  work  of  the  exorcist  is  merged 
in  that  of  the  higher  orders ;  in  the  priest- 
hood and  diaconate,  to  which  is  attached 
the  office  of  baptizing.    The  exorcist  can 
only  discharge  his   proper  functions  by 
the  express  delegation  of  authority.    As 
we  ascend  in  the  scale,  the  bearing  of  the 
orders  upon  the  priesthood  becomes  still 
more  evident.    The  acolyte,  who  comes 
next  to  the  exorcist,  and  immediately  be- 
fore the  sub-deacon,  obtains,  at  his  ordi- 
nation, the  right  of  handling  instruments 
and  vessels  which  are  used  in  the  holy 
sacrifice,  (ahhough  not  those  which  come 
in  immediate  contact  with  the  adorable 
sacrament,)  viz :  the  candlestick,  which 
bears  the  light  of  Christ,  and  the  cruets, 
which  contain  the  wine  and  water  before 
consecration.    The  last,  however,  are  de- 
livered to  him  empty,  that  he  may  under- 
stand his  especial  duty  to  be  that  of  filling 
them.    It  is  properly  the  subdeacon  who 
ministers  them,  when  filled,  through  the 
deacon,  to  the  priest. 

The  first  of  the  taered  orders  is  the  sub- 
diaconate.  The  church  marks  the  tran- 
sition irom  the  sanctuary  to  the  first  step 
of  the  altar  by  circumstances  of  increased 
solemnity  in  the,  rite.  At  the  opening  of 
it,  she  reminds  the  candidate  that  he  is 
on  the  point  of  surrendering  his  liberty, 
and  bids  him  take  heed  to  the  seriousness 
of  the  action.    She  calls  upon  him  to  ob- 
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serve  that  the  engagements  he  is  ahout  to 
contract  are  final  and  irrevocable;  and 
that  they  involve  the  sacrifice  of  all,  even 
the  closest  and  most  sacred  of  human 
ties.  '*  Haclenus  liber  es,"  are  her  sol- 
emn words  of  admonition,  "liceatque  tibi 
pro  arbitrio  ad  sscularia  vota  transire^ 
quod  si  hunc  Ordinem  suscipis,  amplius 
Don  licebit  k  proposito  resilire ;  sed  Deo 
ctii  servire  regnare  est,  perpetuo  famulari, 
et  castitalem,  lilo  adju vante,  servare  opor- 
tebit — Perinde,  dum  teropus  est,  cogitate." 
What  consequences  to  individuals  and  to 
the  church  of  God  are  wrapped  up  in 
that  next  onward  step !  What  arts  may  not 
the  enemy  be  expected  to  employ  with 
the  view  of  diverting  that  steady  eye  and 
causing  that  devoted  heart  to  fail!  But 
more  powerful  than  all  his  crafty  seduc- 
tions is  the  memory  of  the  words  "  Omnis 
qui  reliquerit  domum,  vel  fratres,  aut 
sorores,  aut  patrem,  aut  matrem,  aut  ux- 
orem,  aut  filios,  aut  agros  propter  nomen 
Meum,  centuplum  accipiet,  et  vitam  seter- 
nam  possidebit." 

Angels  who  have  been  witnesses  of  the 
conflict,  are  now  heralds  of  the  victory. 
The  court  of  heaven  has  ratified  the 
choice;  meanwhile  the  church  on  earth 
is  calling  on  all  her  glorified  fellow-citi- 
zens of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  to  mingle 
their  prayers  with  her  own,  that  "He 
who  has  begun  a  good  work,  may  carry 
it  on ''  to  perfection.  "  Then  when  they 
come  up,  the  archdeacon  places  them  in 
order.  Those  to  be  ordained  deacons,  he 
puts  on  the  epistle  side ;  those  to  be  or- 
dained priests  before  the  middle  of  the 
altar  with  their  faces  turned  towards  it; 
which  done,  the  bishop  kneels  down 
against  the  faldstool,  and  all  that  are  to 
be  ordained  prostrate  themselves  on  the 
ground.  The  assistants  and  others  stand- 
ing by  kneel  down,  and  the  cantors  begin 
the  litany,  the  choir  answering,  "Kyrie 
eleison,"  &c.  Just  before  the  close  of 
the  petitions  in  the  litany,  "  the  bishop 
rises  with  his  mitre,  and  turning  himself 
to  those  to  be  ordained,  and  holding  in 
his  left  hand  his  pastoral  staffs  while  they 
Vol..  v.— No.  12  59 


remain  prostrate,  says,  'Ut  hos  electos 
benedicere  digneris ;  Te  rogamus  audi 
nos.' "  He  repeats  this  prayer  thrice, 
adding,  the  second  time,  "  sanctificare." 
and  the  third,  "  consecrare."  The  sacred 
vessels  which  are  given  to  the  subdea- 
cons  to  be  touched,  are  the  chalice  and 
paten,  empty,  and  the  cruets  filled.  The 
cruets  having  been  delivered  (empty)  at 
the  ordination  of  acolyte,  are  now  re-de- 
livered without  any  form  of  words.  In 
the  words  used  on  giving  the  chalice  and 
paten,  there  is  an  exquisite  toach  of  reve- 
rence. When  the  symbob  of  the  inferior 
orders  were  given,  their  names  were  ex- 
pressed at  the  time  of  the  delivery.  "Ac- 
cipe  urceolos,"  "Accipe  ceroferarium," 
&c.  The  names  of  the  vessels,  however, 
which  are  to  be  consecrated  by  the  sacra- 
mental presence,  are  suppressed,  as  if 
through  awe;  and  in  lieu  of  any  more 
definite  specification,  there  are  these 
words :  "  See  whereof  the  ministry  is 
delivered  unto  you;  therefore  I  admonish 
you,  that  you  so  demean  yourself  as  to 
please  God.''  Or  as  it  is,  still  more  aw- 
fully, in  the  sacred  language  of  the 
church  :  "  Videte  Cujus  ministerium  vo- 
bis  traditur;  ideo  vos  admoneo,  ut  itavos 
exhibeatis,  ut  Deo  placere  possitis." 

The  ordination  of  deacon  difiers  less 
from  that  of  subdeacon  than  the  latter 
from  the  minor  orders,  and  than  all  from 
the  priesthood.  The  subdeacon  (so  far 
like  the  cleric),  enters  upon  a  new  state; 
but  while  the  cleric  contracts  no  more 
than  contingent,  he  binds  himself  by  irre- 
vocable, obligations.  The  priesthood  is 
only  more  than  his  order  in  that  it  is  the 
highest  grade,  and  in  that  it  conveys  that 
power  over  the  real,  and  over  the  mysti- 
cal body  of  our  Lord  to  which  the  other 
orders  albe,  though  in  difierent  degrees, 
but  introductory  and  subservient.  But 
even  the  subdeacon  acquires,  by  antici- 
pation, some  of  the  privileges,  and  enters 
upon  some  of  the  duties,  of  the  highest 
among  the  sacred  orders.  He  first  bears, 
of  right,  the  title  of  "  Reverend ;"  he  is 
bounds  under  pain  of  sin,  to  recite  the 
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divine  office ;  more  than  all,  he  becomes 
irrevocably  pledged  to  the  state  of  conti- 
neacy.  What  more  than  all  this  is  the 
deacoD?  1.  He  is  the  immediate  assist- 
ant of  the  priest  at  the  holy  sacrifice.  2. 
He  has  the  plenitude  of  the  lectors,  as 
well  as  of  the  acolyte's  office;  he  can 
sing  the  Holy  Gospel.  3.  He  acquires 
the  power  of  preaching  by  the  express 
permission  of  (he  bishop.  4.  Also,  under 
a  similar  condition,  of  baptizing.  5.  In 
parts  of  the  church  where  the  chalice  is 
allowed  to  the  laity,  it  is  his  office  to  dis- 
pense it.  Moreover,  unlike  the  subdea- 
con,  he  receives  his  commission  by  the 
imposition  of  hands,  and  the  conveyance 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Hence  the  order  is 
unquestionably,  although  not  "de  fide,*' 
sacramental.  The  badge  of  the  diaconate 
is  the  stole,  worn  across  the  left  shoulder; 
his  proper  vestment,  the  dalmatic.  He 
receives  the  volume  of  the  Gospels  with 
power  to  read  them  "in  the  church  of 
Gk)d,  as  well  for  the  living  as  for  the 
dead." 

But  it  is  in  conferring  the  priesthood 
that  the  church  comes  forth  in  the  pleni- 
tude of  her  greatness.  What  earthly 
power  shall  presume  to  vie  with  that 
which  St.  John  Chrysostom  rates  above 
the  dignity  of  angels?  The  angels  indeed 
see  their  Lord  face  to  face,  but  to  them  is 
not  given,  as  to  the  priest,  the  control  of 
his  very  body.  He  vouchsafes,  of  his 
abundant  condescension,  to  obey  the  bid- 
ding of  his  creatures ;  to  descend,  at  their 
word,  upon  our  altars  ;  to  contract  him- 
self within  the  limits  of  space.  He,  the 
incomprehensible  and  infinite,  to  be  han- 
dled by  human  hands,  and  to  dispense 
himself  among  his  people.  This  is  the 
climax  of  his  charity,  the  lowest  depth 
of  his  humiliation.  In  (he  incarnation 
he  veiled  his  deity ;  "  at  hie  latet,"  as 
the  hymn  hath  it,  *'simulet  humanitas." 
And  as  if  it  were  not  enough  to  disrobe 
himself  of  power  and  beauty,  and  all  for 
love  of  us ;  as  if  it  were  a  small  thing  to 
repose  so  meekly  upon  our  altars,  it  is  in 
this  sacrament  more  than  in  any  other 


part  of  his  dispeDsation  to  mankind,  that 
he  sustains  an  almost  ceaseless  inflictioa 
of  affront  and  blasphemy.  The  suffer- 
ings of  the  cross  are  perpetuated  from  age 
to  age  in  the  mystery  which  gives  to  men 
the  proof  and  relish  of  its  blessedness. 
But,  no!  there  is  still  a  difference.  When 
the  cross  was  endured,  no  man  stood 
with  the  Redeemer  to  comfort  him ; 
none  was  there  to  sympathise  with  his 
sorrows,  but  blessed  Mary  his  Mother, 
and  faithful  John,  his  friend,  and  loving 
Magdalene  his  disciple;  and  even  they 
were  debarred  the  privilege  of  ministering 
to  him,  and  soothing  his  griefs.  It  is  not 
80  in  what  he  suffers  now.  The  blessed 
sacrament,  though  it  be  the  provocative 
of  the  keenest  insults,  is  also  the  incen- 
tive to  the  tenderest  affection  that  awe 
permits.  Has  it  not  been  thus  from  the 
first?  Was  not  St.  Ignatius  the  contem- 
porary of  Luther  and  Cranmer?  and 
where  has  the  blessed  eucharist  found  a 
more  faithful  testimony,  and  a  more  lov- 
ing devotion — where  have  its  glories  been 
more  signally  avenged  against  the  blas- 
phemous heresies  of  modern  days,  than 
by  that  illustrious  order  which  venerates 
St.  Ignatius  as  its  human  founder,  though 
it  bear  no  human  name?  If  then  it  be 
here,  in  his  act  of  sovereign  pity,  that 
our  Redeemer  suffers  (he  greatest  indig- 
nities, here  also  it  is,  that  those  injuries 
are  most  extensively  compensated  by  the 
devotion  of  his  church.  O,  why  will  not 
those  humble  and  affectionate  spirits,  (for 
such  there  are,)  whom  an  envious  schism 
still  keeps  apart  from  us,  why  will  they 
not  break  their  chains  and  disengage 
themselves  from  the  ranks  of  our  Lord's 
enemies,  and  help  us  to  praise  and  to 
serve  him  with  a  fuller  acclamation,  and 
a  more  copious  love ! 

The  church  then  would  impress  on  us 
her  sense  of  the  majesty  of  those  func- 
,tions  with  which  her  priests  are  charged, 
by  the  character  of  the  rite  through  which 
she  conveys  them.  It  is  the  longest  of 
all  the  ordination  offices,  the  most  varied 
in  its  features,  the  most  arresting  in  its 
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tone,  and  the  most  awful  in  its  accom- 
panimeDts. 

"It  appertaineth  to  the  office  of  a  priest 
to  offer  sacrifice,  to  hless,  to  preside,  lo 
preach,  and  to  baptize.  With  great  fear 
then  is  so  high  a  dignity  to  be  approached, 
^and  care  must  be  taken  that  those  who  are 
chosen  thereunto,  should  be  recommend- 
ed by  divine  wisdom,  irreproachable  mor- 
als, and  a  long  continuance  in  well  doing." 

Such  are  the  words  in  which  the  can- 
didates are  addressed  by  the  chief  pastor; 
and  the  whole  rite  is  constructed  upon 
this  high  and  mysterious  view  of  the 
sacerdotal  dignity.  It  differs  from  the 
others,  1st,  in  the  double,  or  rather  triple, 
imposition  of  hands,  that  is  to  say,  once 
when  he  imposes  his  hands  in  silence: 
then,  when  he  extends  his  hand,  together 
with  the  priests  who  are  present,  saying 
at  the  same  time  an  appointed  prayer: 
and  lastly,  in  the  bestowal  of  the  power 
of  the  keys  at  the  end ;  2d,  in  the  con- 
secration of  the  hands ;  3d,  in  the  deliv- 
ery of  the  sacred  vessels  duly  prepared  for 
the  holy  sacrifice;  4th,  in  the  investiture 
with  the  stole  and  chasuble;  5th,  in  the 
profession  of  faith ;  6th,  in  the  promise 
of  obedience;  7th,  in  the  act  of  concele- 
bration  with  the  bishop. 

This  is  but  a  dry  and  technical  enu- 
meration of  privileges  so  vast  and  won- 
derful ;  but  in  such  a  case  minute  criticism 
might  seem  almost  to  savor  of  irreverence. 
Shall  we  transgress  the  bounds  of  this 
due  religious  decorum,  in  drawing  atten- 


tion to  one  or  two  of  those  "  exquisite 
touches,"  as  we  have  already  called  them, 
of  graceful  and  tender  devotion,  which 
are  so  characteristic  of  the  rites  of  our 
holy  religion?  Such  then  appear  to  us 
to  1)6  the  following.  1.  When  to  the  bish- 
op's inquiry  at  the  opening,  "  Do  you 
know  them  to  be  worthy  ?"  the  archdea- 
con answers,  "So  far  as  human  frailty 
permits,  I  know  and  testify,"  &c. ;  the 
bishop  rejoips,  "Deo  gratias."  2.  When 
he  places  the  stole  round  the  neck,  it  is 
with  these  words,  "Receive  the  yoke  of 
the  Lord ;  for  his  yoke  is  sweet  and  his  bur- 
then light."  3.  After  the  new  priests  have 
been  ordained, and  have  received  commun- 
ion at  the  hands  of  the  bishop,  he  begins 
the  following  responsory,  which  is  contin- 
ued by  the  choir.  "JVbto  shall  1  no  longer 
caU  you  servants,  but  friends,  since  ye  know 
what  I  have  wrought  in  you."  (St.  John 
XV,  15.)  "  Ye  are  my  friends  if  ye  unU 
do  what  I  command  you.  Alleluia."  4. 
"  Then  the  bishop  shall  say  to  each  priest 
kneeling  before  him,  while  holding  his 
hands,  '  Dost  thou  promise  me  and  my 
successors,  reverence  and  obedience?* 
And  he  shall  answer,  '  I  do.'  Then  the 
bishop,  holding  (he  hands  tfeack  between  his 
oten,  kisses  him,  saying,  'The  peace  of 
our  Lord  be  ever  with  thee.' "  And  he 
shall  reply,  "Amen." 

And  such  were  the  rites  of  religion, 
upon  which  kings  and  parliaments  have 
felt  themselves  at  liberty  to  lay  their  rude 
and  sacrilegious  hands ! 
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LTHOUGrf  the  Indian 
missions  in  New  York 
were  deprived  of  ihe  Je- 
.^uit  fathers  who  had  found- 
ed them,  by  the  causes 
referred  to  in  the  last 
number  of  these  memoirs^ 
the  fruits  of  their  labors  and  sufferings 
were  not  entirely  lost.  A  considerable 
number  of  the  Indian  converts  to  Christ- 
ianity, withdrew  from  the  province  and 
settled  in  Canada,  at  the  mouth  of  the  St. 
Louis  river.  They  were  designated  by  the 
name  of  the  Caughnawagas,  or  praying 
Indians,  and  their  descendants  exist  to  the 
present  time  as  a  separate  Christian  nation, 
or  tribe,  at  the  Lake  of  the  two  mountains, 
and  have  a  priest,  who  instructs  them  in 
their  religious  duties  in  their  own  language. 
In  a  late  work,*  the  author  states,  that 
a  body  of  Catholic  Indians,  upon  the  fail- 
ure of  the  French  to  colonize  the  Iroquois 
country,  "  were  induced  to  withdraw 
from  the  body  of  the  tribes  and  settle  on 
the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  in  the 
area  of  the  present  county  of  St.  Law- 
rence. It  was,  in  effect,  a  mission- 
ary colony.  Its  members  were  mostly 
Mohawks,  from  Caughnawaga,  with  some 
Oneidas,  and  perhaps  a  few  of  the  Onon- 
dagas,  amongst  whom  there  had  been 
Catholic  missions  and  forts  established, 
at  early  dates.  The  exertions  made  to 
organize  this  new  canton,  were,  politi- 
cally considered,  at  direct  variance  with 
the  colonial  policy  of  New  York,  and 
were  therefore  opposed  by  the  persons 

♦  "  Notes  on  the  Iroqaois,"  by  H.  R.  School- 
craft.   New  York,  1846. 


entrusted  by  the  crown  with  Indian  af- 
fairs, and  also  by  the  counsels  of  the  con- 
federacy." He  thus  concludes  his  notice 
of  this  colony:  "When  the  54©  parallel 
came  to  be  drawn,  under  the  provision  of 
the  treaty  of  Ghent,  it  cut  the  St,  Regis 
settlement  unequally  in  two,  leaving  the 
church  and  the  larger  portion  of  the  In- 
dian population  within  the  bounds  of 
Canada.  Those  who  reside  vfiihin  iht 
UmUs  of  the  state  qfJVew  York,  numbered, 
within  the  past  summer,  three  hundred  mid 
tixty  souU.^'* 

A  complete  history  of  the  Catholic 
missions  among  the  Indians  of  our  own 
country,  would  be  a  most  valuable  con- 
tribution to  American  history.  Its  author, 
however,  should  be  a  lover  of  justice, 
who  could  rise  above  party  feeling  and 
sectarianism.  He  should  condense  the 
simple  narratives  of  the  contemporary 
French  writers  on  the  missions  of  Amer- 
ica,t  and  extract  truth  from  the  mass  of 
prejudice  and  political  misrepresentations 
of  the  British  writers  of  the  last  century. 

Some  allowance  can  be  made  for  mod- 
ern English  writers  on  our  history,  who 
copy  the  errors  and  misstatements  of 
their  predecessors ;  but  American  authors 
should  display  their  independence  by  an 
impartial  investigation  of  facts  involved 
in  our  early,  though  recent  history.  The 
ignorance  of  many  of  our  writers  on  mat- 
ters connected  with  Catholic  faith  and 
practice,  often  leads  those  into  egregious 
blunders,  who  would  not  willingly  do 
injustice  to  such  as  differ  from  them  in 

•  Pp.  70  and  71. 

t  This  has  been  partially  done  in  the  4th  and 
6th  Tolfl.  of  Lettres  Edifiantea. 
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religious  belief.  It  is  any  thing  but  cre- 
ditable to  an  author's  erudition,  that  he 
should  be  ignorant  of  the  religion  of  that 
portion  of  Christendom,  whose  history  is 
interwoven  with  that  of  the  most  power- 
ful and  enlightened  nations  for  ages,  while 
the  peculiar  doctrines  and  customs  of  the 
ancient  pagan  nations  are  studied  and 
described  with  minute  attention  to  details, 
as  indispensable  for  a  man  of  letters.* 

Some  idea  of  the  popular  feeling  in 
Now  York  against  Catholics  during  the 
period  of  British  domination  may  be  con- 
ceived from  the  preceding  notices.  This 
feeling  was  strongly  manifested  in  the 
city.of  New  York  on  several  other  occa- 
sions ;  especially  during  the  insurrection 
of  Leisler,  whose  success  was  owing 
to  his  avowed  hostility  to  popery,  and 
zeal  for  the  Protestant  religion;  and,  al- 
though executed  at  the  gallows  in  1691, 
the  members  of  the  rival  and  successful 
party  were  equally  prodigal  of  similar  sen- 
timents on  the  subject  of  religion.    On  the 

*  In  the  work  alluded  to,  published  by  the  senate 
of  New  York,  the  author  treats  of  the  history  of 
the  Five  Nations,  without  shcddinfr  much  light 
on  that  of  the  Christian  missions  among  them.  It 
is  entitled  "  Notoit  on  the  Iroquois,  or.  Contribu- 
tions to  the  Statisticit,  Aboriginal  History,  Anti- 
quities and  General  Ethnology  of  Western  New 
York,  by  Henry  R.  Schoolcraft." 

This  gentleman  ap^xruds  to  his  name  his  titles 
of  membership  to  nine  learned  societies,  besides 
three  etceteras— and  as  be  is  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Northern  Antifptariet  of  Copen- 
hagen, and  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society, 
it  mi^^ht  be  supi>oi{ed  his  investigation  of  the 
remams  of  the  early  Christian  missions  of  the 
Indians  would  di<«plar  some  archaeological  eru- 
dition creditable  to  his  eminent  position.  In  bis 
account  of  the  antiquities  of  Onondaga,  he  states 
that,  among  the  antiquarian  remains  discorered 
and  preserved,  are: 

1.  "  A    Crxtcifix  of  brass,  of  two   inches  in    i 
length,  ornamented  by  a  human  figtare,**  &c. 

2.  *'An  octagonal  medal,  bearing  a  figure  with 
the  name  'St.  A«!;atha,'  and  the  Latin  word 
'  Ora  * — a  part  of  the  arfgorian  chant  /" 

3.  *'A  similar  medal,  inscribed  '  St.  Lucia'  and 
the  same  fragment  of  a  efiant !  The  reader 
may  imagine  the  smile  with  which  the  author's 
fellow  members,  the  learned  Gallatin  and  Dr. 
Sparks,  will  necire  the  information,  that  aeru- 
afix  is  ornamented  with  a  hiunan  figure;  and 
that  the  petition  ora  to  Saints  Agatha  and  Lucia 
ii  a  part  of  the  Gregorian  ehsnt !"  Hut  thi^  anti- 
qaarian  famishes  something  if  not  more  recon- 
dite, certainly  equally  original,  in  the  4th  item 
of  his  remains,  viz  :  **  4.  A  rude  medal  of  lead,  an 
inch  and  four  tenths  long,  ovate,  with  the  figure 
of  the  Saviour,  as  is  supposed,  being  that  of  a  per- 

OB  soapcDdcd  by  the  outstretched  hands,  how- 
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arrival  of  Governor  Burnet  in  1720,  the 
complimentary  address  of  the  legislature 
has  the  following  unequivocal  language : 
"  We  believe  that  the  son  of  that  worthy- 
prelate,  so  eminently  instrumental  under 
our  glorious  monarch,  William  III,  in  de- 
livering us  from  arbitrary  power  and  its 
concomitants,  popery,  superstition,  and 
slavery,  has  been  educated  in,  and  pos- 
sesses those  principles  that  so  justly  re- 
commended his  father  to  the  council  and 
confidence  of  Protestant  princes,"  8lc.* 

Watson,  in  his  notes  on  the  history  of 
New  York,  about  this  period,  says  :  *'  'Ro- 
man Catholic'  and  the  cry  of  *  church 
in  danger,'  was  often  witnessed  on  elec- 
tion and  other  occasions  in  New  York. 
A  man  did  not  dare  avow  himself  a  Cath- 
olic ;  it  was  odious ;  a  chapel  then  would 
have  been  pulled  down.  It  used  to  be 
said  :  '  John  Leary  goes  once  a  year  to 
Philadelphia  to  get  absolution.'  "f 

It  appears  that  an    humble    English 

priest,  of  the  name  of  John  Ury,  came  to 

over,  and  the  figure  of  a  serpent,  as  if  this  fignre 
of  temptation  had  been  presented  during  his  ad- 
vent. On  the  reverse,  is  a  sitting  figure,  which 
bears  most  resemblance  to  a  common  and  charac- 
teristic position  of  one  of  the  native  priests  or 
prophets.  Should  this  conjecture  be  correct,  this 
li^re  may  have  been  intende<l,  adopting  the  In- 
dian method,  to  teach  the  office  of  the  Saviour  hy 
a  symbol.  He  is  thus  shown,  however,  to  m 
merely  the  priest  and  prophet  of  men — an  idea 
which  docs  not  coincide  with  Catholic  theology, 
and  which,  if  not  enlarged  and  corrected  by  ver- 
bal teaching,  would  convey  no  conception  of  his 
divine  character  and  atonement,  and  thus  leave 
the  Onondaga  neophyte  as  essentially  in  the  dark 
as  before.  To  figure  the  Saviour  as  the  ^at 
Jcsukeed  of  men,  as  is  done  in  this  medal,  is  in- 
deed the  most  extraordinary  and  audacious  act  of 
which  the  history  of  missions  among  rude  nations 
affords  any  parallel."— P.  99. 

Probably  the  most  ignorant  of  the  Christian 
Indians,  who  carnr  a  similar  medal,  at  the  pres- 
ent dav,  could  inform  this  learned  numismatolo- 
gist,  that  the  fignrc  of  the  serpent  crushed  at 
the  foot  of  the  crucifix,  represents  the  overthrow 
of  the  enemy  of  man,  by  the  Kucrifice  of  the  cross ; 
and  that  the  sitting  figure  on  the  reverse  of  the 
medal,  which  has  excited  the  author's  specula- 
tions on  "  Catholic  theology,"  and  missionary  au- 
dacity, is  the  cfTigy  of  the  B.  V.  Mary,  or  some 
other  saint,  whose  example,  in  the  practice  of  vir- 
tue and  piety*  was  proposed  as  a  model,  for  the  im- 
itation of  the  Indian  neophyte,  who  was  taoghtalso 
to  solicit  the  intercessory  pray  era  of  iho  saint, 
thus  presented  to  his  mind  by  the  effigy  on  the 
medal. 

•Smith's  N.  T^.  163. 

t  Mis.  facts,  in  Watson's  Annria  of  Philadel- 

faia,  p.  60,  first  edition* 
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reside  in  the  city  of  New  York  on  the  2d 
NoTember,  1740,  previous  to  which  time 
he  had  been  employed  as  a  schoolmaster 
in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey.  He 
had  arrived  in  Philadelphia  on  the  17th  of 
February,  1739,  began  teaching  school  at 
Burlington,  New  Jersey,  on  the  18th  of 
June  of  that  year,  and  remained  there  for 
about  twelve  months.  He  was  afterwards 
employed  as  an  under  teacher,  at  Dublin, 
in  Pennsylvania,  at  eight  pounds  a  year, 
and  appears  to  have  remained  at  the  latter 
place  only  about  three  months,  when  he 
left  for  New  York.  In  this  city  he  was 
employed  in  teaching,  by  a  person  who 
gave  him  his  board  gratis.*  While  re- 
siding here,  he  appears  to  have  celebrated 
mass  privately  in  his  room,  first  locking 
the  door  to  insure  privacy.  There  is  also 
evidence  of  his  having  administered  in- 
fant baptism.  In  April,  1741 ,  he  engaged 
as  assistant  teacher,  with  a  schoolmaster 
nam^  John  Campbell,  and  went  to  reside 
with  him.  In  Campbell's  house  he  had 
a  private  room,  in  which  was  a  temporary 
and  moveable  altar,  which  Ury  had  caused 
to  be  made ;  and,  fronLthe  evidence  on  the 
trial,  it  appears  he  occasionally  had 
prayers,  and  preached  in  his  room  to  a 
small  nu  mber  of  persons.  The  inference, 
from  the  testimony,  is,  that  he  also  cele- 
brated mass  in  his  room,  but  was  careful 
not  to  expose  himself  to  the  penalties  of  the 
law  by  doing  so  openly,  or  by  appearing 
in  the  vestments  of  a  priest  before  any 
persons  not  of  the  Catholic  faith. 

He  lived  in  so  much  obscurity,  his  con- 
duct was  so  blameless,  and  his  deportment 
SQ  humble,  that  he  escaped  censure,  al- 
though some  few  individuab  suspected 
that  he  was  a  Catholic  priest. 

A  short  time  previous  to  his  removal  to 
CampbelPs  house  an  extraordinary  ex- 
citement was  produced  in  the  city  of  New 
York  by  the  occurrence  of  several  fires, 
and  the  rumor  consequent  upon  them,  of 
a  plot  or  conspiracy  among  the  negroes 

*  These  partiealw»  we  takeiii  froia  HoneiMuir 
den'a  aoeount  of  t^  tri«U  of  the  oosipintor»,  &c. 
In  tiM  Negro  Plot  in  New  York,,  printed  in  1144. 


(of  Vhich  there  were  many  then  in  tiiat 
place),  to  burn  the  city,  and  murder  the 
white  inhabitants.  An  impartial  writer 
says:  ''When,  in  1741,  the  cry  was 
raised  of  a  JVegro  PU4,  there  ensued  a 
scene  of  confusion  and  alarm,  of  folly, 
frenzy,  and  injustice,  which  scarcdy  has 
a  parallel  in  this  or  any  other  country."* 
The  same  writer  remarks,  at  the  close  of 
his  account  of  the  trial  of  Ury  : 

"  Upon  a  review  of  the  evidence,  as  re- 
ported by  one  who  had  implicit  faith  in  the 
existence  of  a  conspiracy  to  burn  the  dty 
and  murder  the  inhabiunts,  we  have  no 
difficulty  in  pronouncing  the  whole  thing 
to  have  been  a  complete  delusion.  The  nu- 
merous contradictions,  the  glaring  incon- 
sistencies of  the  witnesses,  and  the  mon- 
strous perversions  of  law  and  evidence  on 
the  part  of  the  magistrates,  render  argu- 
ment upon  the  subject  entirely  unneces- 
sary ;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  know,  that 
the  people  of  that  day  did  not  all  of  them 
approve  of  the  acts  of  folly,  injustice,  and 
cruelty  with  which  this  supposed  conspi- 
racy was  attended.  *  There  are,'  exclaims 
the  historian  of  the  plot,  '  some  wanton, 
wrong-headed  persons,  who  take  the 
liberty  to  arraign  the  justice  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  set  up  their  private  opinions 
in  superiority  to  the  court  and  grand  jury, 
and  declare,  with  no  small  assurance,  that 
there  was  no  plot  at  all !' "  f 

It  is  painful  to  reflect  upon  the  dreadful 
efiects  of  this  unfortunate  delusion.  Four 
white  persons  were  hanged^  eleven  ne- 
groes were  burnt,  eighteen  were  hanged, 
and  fifty  were  transported  and  sold,  prin- 
cipally in  the  West  Indies.^ 

The  examination  and  trials  had  pro- 
ceeded for  aboutthree  months,  without  any 
attempt  to  connect  Mr.  Ury  with  the  negro 
plot.  ''  On  the  19th  of  June,  the  lieutan- 
ant  governor  offered  a  full  pardon  to  all 
who  would  make  confession  before  the 
fijrst  of  July.  The  poor  negroes,  being 
extremely  terrified,  were  anxioos  to  take 

^Amerieen  Criminnl  triab  by  Peleg  W,  Chand- 
kr^^Tols.    Botton.  I8H.  ^ 

tlbid,p.  W.  tlhi«. 
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the  only  avenue  of  safety  that  was  offeAd, 
and  each  strove  to  tell  a  story  as  ingenious 
and  horrible  as  he  could  manufacture.''* 
The  same  author  continues : 

**  The  terrible  cry  of  popery  was  now 
raised^  which  struck  terror  to  the  hearts  of 
all,  and  led  to  the  sacrifice  of  an  amiable 
and  interesting  clergyman,  of  whose  in- 
nocence there  can  scarcely  remain  a  doubt, 
80  absurd  was  the  charge  against  him,  and 
so  feebly  was  it  supported.  As  his  trial 
is  indicative  of  the  state  of  feeling  at  the 
time,  it  will  be  given  somewhat  in  detail. 

"  Trial  of  John  Uri/.f— John  Ury,  the 
son  of  a  former  secretary  of  the  South 
Sea  Company,  was  a  non  juring  clergy- 
man, and  a  man  of  education.  He  came 
to  New  York  for  the  purpose  of  teaching 
a  school.  When  he  was  arrested,  he  de- 
nied all  knowledge  of  any  plot,  or  even  of 
the  witnesses  who  testified  against  him ; 
but  Mary  Burton,  and  Williain  Kane,  a 
soldier  who  had  himself  been  accused  and 
escaped  by  confession,  testified  positively, 
that  Ury  was  in  the  habit  of  meeting  the 
negroes  at  Hughson's,  and  he  was  com- 
mitted to  prison.  His  trial  took  place  on 
the  twenty-ninth  of  July,  1741,  before  the 
supreme  court.  He  was  charged  with 
having  counselled,  abetted,  and  procured 
a  negro  slave,  named  Q^uack,  to  set  fire  to 
the  king's  house  in  the  fort.  A  second 
indictment  charged  that,  being  a  priest, 
made  by  the  authority  of  the  pretended 
see  of  Rome,  he  came  into  the  province 
and  city  of  New  York  after  the  time 
limited  by  a  law  against  Jesuits  and 
popish  priests.  He  pleaded  not  guilty^ 
and  prayed  a  copy  of  the  indictments,  but 
a  copy  of  the  second  only  was  granted  to 
him.  lie  had  no  counsel,  while  there 
were  arrayed  against  him  the  attorney 
general  and  four  eminent  lawyers  of  the 
New  York  bar.'' 

Attorney  General  Bradley  opened  the 
prosecution  with  a  statement  that  be  in- 
tended to  prove  the  prisoner's  connection 
with  the  plot,  and  added,  "  but  before  we 

*  Chindler,  p.  233,  toI.  i. 

t  He  WM  wnigned  oo  the  16th  nd  SSd  of  Jvljr. 


enter  upon  their  examination  (the  wit- 
nesses for  the  king)  give  me  leave  to  say 
a  few  words  on  the  heinousness  of  this 
prisoner's  offences,  and  qfthe  popiA  rek- 
gion  in  u^eneroL^' 

This  legal  functionary  continues  : 

"No  doubt,  the  prisoner's  engaging,  at 
the  peril  of  his  own  life,  in  so  destructive, 
so  bloody,  and  dangerous  an  enterprise, 
proceeded  from  his  being  employed  in  it 
by  other  popish  priests  and  emissaries, 
and  his  zeal  for  that  murderous  religion  : 
for  the  popish  religion  is  such,  that  they 
hold  it  not  only  lawful  but  meritorious, 
to  kill  and  destroy  all  that  differ  in  opin- 
ion from  them,  if  it  may  in  any  way  serve 
the  interest  of  their  detestable  religion."* 

The  witnesses  produced  against  the 
prisoner  were  Mary  Burton,  a  servant 
of  Hughson,  William  Kane,  and  Sarah 
Hughson.t 

These  witnesses  swore  that  the  pris- 
oner had  visited  Hughson's  house — alow 
tavern— very  frequently,  that  he  had  often 
met,  and  conversed  with  negroes  there, 
and  that  he  had  sworn  them  to  secr^sy 
and  fidelity  in  executing  the  plot;  that  he 
acknowledged  himself  a  priest,  had  bap- 
tized, and  had  declared  his  ability  to  for- 
give not  only  past  sins,  but  those  they 
were  going  to  commit! 

The  prisoner,  in  his  defence,  produced 
as  witnesses,  the  persons  in  whose  houses 
he  had  lived  in  New  York,  and  one  per- 

*Ibid.  p.  226. 

fin  the  comraenceiuent  of  the  negro  trials 
Mary  Burton  had  refa^cd  to  give  tesUmocy:  but 
the  Lieut.  Governor  having  offered  a  reward  of 
one  hundred  pounds  and  a  full  pardon,  to  any  free 
white  I  i^on  who  should  diveover  the  persona 
concerned  io  these  incendiary  acts :  **  The  of- 
fer," says  Chandler,  *'  was  tempting,  and,  at  the 
ensuing  session  of  the  Superior  court  Mary  Bar- 
ton  made  a  statement  before  the  grand  jury,  ac- 
cusing several  negroes  of  a  plan  formed  at  her 
father's  bouse,  to  burn  the  whole  city  and  mas- 
sacre the  inhabitanU.  She  then  declared  on  oath, 
that  the  only  white  pereon*  concerned,  were  her 
master,  his  wife  and  Peggy  Carey.  These  three 
were  executed  on  12th  June,  all  protesting  thair 
innocence  of  any  conspiracy  or  connection  with  a 
plot. 

"  Sarah  Hngfason  bad  been  coBvieted,  and  aea- 
teneed  to  death,  for  being  concerned  in  the  ooo- 
■piracy.  After  repeated  efforts  bad  been  made 
to  iodaoe  her  to  confeis,  the  at  length  did  to.  and 
WM  ptrdoBed/'— CSkniAir,  p.  m. 
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son,  Mr,  Webb,  who  had  extended  to 
him  the  hospitalities  of  his  table,  on  ac- 
count of  ihe  apparent  poverty  of  Ury. 
It  appealed  that  Ury  often  visited  Mr. 
Webb's  house,  and  conversed  with  hira. 

These  witnesses  testified  to  the  pro- 
priety of  Mr.  Ury's  conduct ;  that  he  had 
no  intimacy  with  negroes,  and  that  he 
did  not  even  know  which  was  Hughson's 
house,  until  Campbell  went  to  take  pos- 
session of  it,  on  1st  May.  But  they  were 
aware  of-  his  being  a  clergyman,  had 
heard  him  preach,  pray  and  sing  psahus. 

After  ihe  prisone  hmd  finished  the  ex- 
amination of  ihete  wLinesses,  the  attorney 
general  proceeded :  "  If  your  honors 
please,  as  the  prisoner  has  been  now 
endeavoring  to  prove  he  is  not  a  Romish 
priest,  and  has  already  insisted  on  it,  as  a 
part  of  his  defence,  I  shall  beg  leave  to 
examine  a  witness  to  that  point." 

This  declaration  of  the  attorney  gene- 
ral was  altogether  gratuitous,  lor  the  pris- 
oner had  not  at  this  stage  of  the  trial 
defended  himself  from  the  second  indict- 
ment. 

The  witness  called,  had  his  evidence 
committed  to  writing,  and  was  a  rival 
schoolma&ler  Without  being  positive, 
hia  lesiimotiy  tended  very  mut^h  to  pro- 
duce the  impression  thai  Ury  was  a  Cath- 
olic and  a  priest — though  one  who  was 
taking  pains  to  conceal  his  character  from 
those  who  would  be  likely  to  expose  it  to 
public  censure,  or  the  penalties  of  the 
law.  The  following  account  of  the  de- 
fence is  from  Chandler's  report  of  the 
trial: 

"  The  prisoner  addressed  the  court  and 
jury  at  considerable  lengthy  and  with 
much  ability.  He  did  not  venture  to 
deny«  that  there  had  been  a  conspiracy, 
but  pointed  out  the  absurdity  of  suppos- 
ing that  he  was  concerned  in  it.  Could 
any  one  believe,  that  he  would  have  re- 
mained in  the  city  so  long  after  the  dis- 
covery of  the  plot  if  he  were  guilty  j 
especially  as  he  had  been  warned  many 
days  previous  to  his  arrest,  that  he  was 
regarded  with  jealousy,  there  being  sus- 


prions  that  he  was  a  priest?  He  averred 
that  the  suspicion  of  his  being  a  priest 
was  the  cause  of  his  being  accused ;  but 
was  it  probable  that  the  principal  actors 
in  this  plot  would  entrust  it  to  men  of 
learning  like  prit^st^^  or  that  the  latter 
would  become  the  associates  of  slaves  in 
such  a  DefariouB  design  aa  hat  of  which 
he  was  accused  ?  In  regard  to  the  posi- 
tive testimony  of  the  witnesses,  he  con- 
tended that  they  were  not  entitled  to  be- 
lief. If  he  was  at  the  bottom  of  this  plot, 
or  the  chief  actor  in  it,  why  had  they  not 
before  proclaimed  it?  Why  had  they 
maintained  silence  for  several  months 
until  a  large  number  had  actually  been 
hanged  ?  His  name  had  never  been  whis- 
pered by  the  informers  until  very  recent- 
ly ;  their  evidence  was  evidently  made 
up  to  suit  the  popular  rry  against  popery. 
Besides  all  this,  he  formerly  had  a  diffi- 
culty with  Sarah  Hughson  one  of  the 
witnesses,  in  consequence  of  his  reprov- 
ing her  for  bad  IaniTunj>#^  and  she  had 
threatened  his  life.  Was  her  evidence, 
under  these  circumstances,  to  be  used 
against  him? 

**  In  regard  to  tne  second  indictment, 
that  he  was  a  Romish  priest,  he  insisted 
that  there  was  no  evidence  of  it  whatever; 
and  he  went  nlo  a  particular  examina- 
tion of  the  evidence  upon  that  point,  cod- 
cludiog  as  follows :  ' Gentlemen,  the  mis- 
take the  major  part  of  the  world  lies  under 
is,  their  apprehending  that  a  non-juring 
priest  must  be  a  popish  prie&t ;  whereas 
there  are  no  truer  Protestants,  for  they 
are  far  from  having  any  reg-ard  to  a  pre- 
tender, or  for  setting  on  the  throne  a 
popish  prince  to  be  the  head  of  a  Protest- 
ant church.  The  doctrine  they  assert  and 
stand  by  is  non- resistance  and  passive 
obedience,  which  is  now  as  vigorously 
maintained  as  ever  it  was  in  any  reign. 
And  I  believe  there  is  no  non-juror,  either 
clergy  or  laity,  but  would  show  them- 
selves such  true  subjects  to  the  present 
King  George,  as  to  take  the  oaths  of  alle- 
giance and  supremacy.  I  have  now  no 
more  to  say,  but  hope  and  pray,  that 
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what  has  been  offered  will  be  considered 
with  minds  unprejudiced,  minds  prepos- 
sessed with  no  opinions,  with  minds  in  a 
diligent  search  after  truth.  You  being, 
gentlemen,  I  hope,  fearing  God,  rever- 
encing conscience,  hating  partiality,  lovers 
of  truth  and  innocency,  and  having  a 
tender  regard  to  life.' " 

The  reporter  continues : 

"  The  counsel  for  the  king  then  made 
a  long  and  excited  speech  against  the 
prisoner,  much  of  which  consisted  of  in- 
vectives against  the  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligion in  general :  '  The  monstrous  wick- 
edness of  this  plot,'  he  exclaimed,  '  would 
probably  among  strangers  impeach  its 
credit;  but  if  it  be  considered  as  the  con- 
trivance of  the  public  enemy,  and  the 
inhuman  dictate  of  a  bloody  religion,  the 
wonder  ceases.' " 

After  recounting  many  barbarities  and 
cruelties,  which  he  charged  upon  the 
Catholics,  the  counsel  concludes  with  the 
following  climax : 

" '  These  are  all  evidences  of  the  de- 
structive tendency  of  that  bloody  religion, 
which,  in  order  to  promote  its  interests, 
never  boggles  at  the  vilest  means,  c^n 
sanctify  the  most  execrable  villanies ;  and, 
to  encourage  its  votaries,  will  canonize 
for  saints  a  Guy  Fawks  and  others,  some 
of  the  greatest  monsters  of  iniquity  that 
ever  trod  upon  the  face  of  the  earth!'" 

The  reporter  continues : 

"  The  jury  were  out  but  fifteen  minutes 
and  found  the  prisoner  guilty.  When  he 
was  asked  whether  he  had  any  thing  to 
say  in  arrest  of  judgment,  or  why  sentence 
of  death  should  not  be  passed  upon  him, 
he  answered  that  he  had  nothing  to  say, 
but  requested  as  much  time  as  could  be 
allowed  him  to  settle  his  private  affairs. 
He  was  executed  on  Saturday,  the  twen- 
ty-ninth of  August,  1741 .  Arrived  at  the 
place  of  execution,  he  addressed  the  crowd 
from  the  gallows,  immediately  before  he 
suffered,  as  follows : 

'*  Fellow  Christians,  I  am  now  about 
to  suffer  a  death,  attended  with  ignominy 
and  pain  $  but  it  is  the  cup  that  my  heav- 


enly Father  has  put  into  my  hand,  and 
I  drink  it  with  pleasure  \  it  is  the  cross  of 
my  dear  Redeemer,  I  bear  it  with  alac- 
rity, knowing  that  all  that  live  godly  in 
Jesus  Christ,  must  suffer  persecution; 
and  we  must  be  made  in  some  degree 
partakers  of  his  sufferings,  before  we  can 
share  in  the  glories  of  his  resurrection; 
for  he  went  not  up  to  glory  before  he 
ascended  Mount  Calvary ;  he  did  not 
we^r  the  crown  of  glory  before  the  crown 
of  thorns.  I  am  to  appear  before  an  aw- 
ful and  tremendous  God,  a  being  of  infi- 
nite purity  and  unerring  justice;  a  God 
who  by  no  means  will  clear  the  guihy, 
that  cannot  be  reconciled  either  to  sin  or 
sinners;  in  the  presence  of  that  God,  the 
possessor  of  heaven  and  earth,  I  lift  up 
my  hands,  and  solemnly  protest,  I  am 
innocent  of  what  is  laid  to  my  charge.  I 
appeal  to  the  great  God  for  my  non- 
knowledge  of  Hughson,  his  wife,  or  'the 
creature  that  was  hanged  with  theip.  I 
never  saw  them  living,  dying,  or  dead ; 
nor  ever  had  I  any  knowledge  or  confede- 
racy with  white  or  black,  as  to  any  plot: 
and,  upon  the  memorials  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  my  dearest  Lord,  in  the  creatures 
of  bread  and  wine,  in  which  I  have  com- 
memorated the  love  of  my  dying  Lord,  I 
protest  that  the  witnesses  are  perjured  ;  I 
never  knew  them  but  at  my  trial.  But 
for  a  removal  of  all  scruples  that  may 
arise  after  my  death,  I  shall  give  my 
thoughts  on  some  points. 

**  First,  I  firmly  believe  and  attest,  that 
it  is  not  in  the  power  of  man  to  forgive 
sin  ;  that  it  is  the  prerogative  only  of  the 
great  God  to  dispense  pardon  for  sin ; 
and  that  those  who  dare  pretend  to  such 
a  power,  do  in  some  degree  commit  that 
great  and  unpardonable  sin,  the  sin  against 
the  holy  Spirit ;  because  they  pretend  to 
that  power  which  their  own  consciences 
proclaim  to  be  a  lie. 

"Again,  I  solemnly  attest  and  believe, 
that  a  person  having  committed  crimes 
that  have  or  might  have  proved  hurtful 
or  destructive  to  the  peace  of  society,  and 
does  not  discover  the  whole  scheme,  and 
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ail  the  persons  concerned  with  him,  can- 
not obtain  pardon  from  God.  And  it  is 
not  the  taking  any  oath  or  oaths  that 
ought  to  hinder  him  from  confessing  his 
guilt,  and  all  that  he  knows  about  it ;  for 
such  obligations  are  not  only  sinful,  but 
uopardonable,  if  not  broken.  Now  a  per- 
son firmly  believing  this,  and  knowing 
that  an  eternal  state  of  happiness  or  mis- 
ery depends  upon  the  performance  or 
non-performance  of  the  abovementioned 
things,  cannot,  will  not  trifle  with  such 
important  affairs. 

"I  have  no  more  to  say  by  way  of 
clearing  my  innocency,  knowing  that  to  a 
true.  Christian,  unprejudiced  mind,  I  must 
appear  guiltless;  but, however,  I  am  not 
very  solicitous  about  it.  I  rejoice,  and  it 
is  now  my  comfort  (and  that  will  support 
me  and  protect  me  from  the  crowd  of  evil 
spirits  that  I  must  meet  with  in  my  flight 
to  the  region  of  bliss  assigned  me)  that  my 
conscience  speaks  peace  to  me.  Indeed,  it 


may  be  shocking  to  some  serious  Chris- 
tians, that  the  holy  God  should  suffer  in- 
nocency to  be  slain  by  the  hands  of  cruel 
and  bloody  persona  (I  mean  the  witnesses 
who  swore  against  me  at  my  trial),  in- 
deed, there  may  be  reasons  assigned  for 
it,  but  as  they  may  be  liable  to  objections, 
I  decline  them ;  and  shall  only  say,  that 
this  is  one  of  the  dark  providences  of  the 
great  God,  in  his  wise,  just,  and  good 
government  of  this  lower  world. 

"In  fine,  I  depart  this  waste,  this  howl- 
ing wilderness,  with  a  mind  serene,  free 
from  all  malice,  with  a  forgiving  spirit, 
so  far  as  the  Gospel  of  my  dear  and  only 
Redeemer  obliges  and  enjoins  me  to, 
hoping  and  praying  that  Jesus,  who  alone 
is  the  giver  of  repentance,  will  convince, 
conquer  and  enlighten  my  murderers' 
souls,  that  they  may  publicly  confess 
their  horrid  wickedness  before  Grod  and 
the  world,  so  that  their  souls  may  be 
saved  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus." 


INTELLIGENCE. 


FORErCN. 
Italy. — Letters  from  Rome  mention  that 
Card.  Amat  was  to  be  appointed  legate  of  Bo- 
logna, and  Cardinal  Altieri  legate  of  Ravenna. 
The  pope  had  granted  to  M.  Jackson  &  Co. 
the  concession  of  a  railroad  from  Bologna  to 
Rome  and  Civita  Vecchia.  The  English 
capitalists  are  to  have6-9thsin  the  enterprise, 
fiaron  Tolonia  2-9th8,  and  the  Roman  bank 
l-9th.  The  capital  was  fixed  at  25,000,000 
seudi  (£3,000,000.)  The  enthusiasm  in  favor 
of  the  pope  continued  unabated  throughout  the 
pontifical  dominions.  At  Perugia  a  banquet 
took  place  on  the  20th,  in  the  avenue  of  the 
villa  of  Count  Dandini,  at  which  fifteen  hun- 
dred persons  were  present.  Among  the  guests 
were  several  who  had  repaired  thither  from 
Gubbio  and  Foligno,  preceded  by  bands  of 
music,  and  with  banners  unfurled,  on  which 
was  written  «*  Speranza,"  or  hope.  The  ban- 
queting tent  was  decorated  with  flags  bearing 
tilt  same  inscription.    A  similar  feast  in  honor 


of  Pius  IX  had  been  given  at  Fermo,  at  which 
three  hundred  inhabitants  of  Macerate  as- 
sisted.—  THmes. 

The  Tablet  quotes  a  letter  which  states  that 
a  constitution  will  be  shortly  framed  for  the 
papal  states,  according  to  which,  provincial 
councils  will  be  held,  and  the  principle  of 
election  admitted. 

Switzerland. — This  unfortunate  country 
is  still  in  a  state  of  ferment.  The  Catholic 
cantons  having  leagued  for  their  self-de- 
fence, the  union  was  dissolved  by  the  council 
of  state,  on  condition  that  ample  protection 
should  be  afforded  them.  Upon  this,  the  oppo- 
site party  demanded  the  unconditional  dis- 
solurion  of  the  league,  which  being  refused, 
gave  rise  to  a  revolution  at  Greneva.  The  in- 
surgents, by  the  last  accounts,  were  in  pos- 
session of  the  city. 

Spain. — The  marriage  of  the  queen  of  Spain 
to  her  cousin  Prince  Don  Francisco  d'Assis, 
and  of  ber  sister  the  Infanta  Louisa  Fenumda 
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to  the  duke  de  Montpeiwier,  youngest  son  of 
the  king  of  the  French,  took  place,  according 
to  appointment,  on  the  10th  ultimo— the  treaty 
of  Utrecht  and  the  protest  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  The 
ceremony  took  place  at  half-past  ten  o'ck>ck 
in  the  morning.  The  English  ambassador 
was  not  present. 

ImxLAND. — The  distress  in  this  countiy,  in 
consequence  of  the  fiulure  of  the  ci ops,  has 
given  rise  to  serious  outbreaks  among  the 
people  in  certain  districts,  leading  to  pillage 
and  bloodshed. 

jiU'HaUaw^s  Cb(/eg«.-^Last  week  his  grace, 
the  Most  Kev.  Dr.  Murray,  conferred  orders 
on  the  following  gentlemen,  students  of  AU- 
Hallows : — Minor  orders  on  Messrs.  Tafie  and 
Spellisy,  the  former  for  Rhode  Island,  U.  8., 
the  latter  for  the  Mauritius.  Subdeaconship, 
on  Messrs.  O'Neill,  for  Rhode  Island,  ilooiiey, 
for  Agra,  and  Lemon,  for  Boston,  N.  S.  Dea- 
conship,  on  Messrs.  M'Ginty,  Ryan,  and 
Luckie,  for  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.;  Riordan, 
Forde,  and  Gough,  for  Madras ;  Lennon,  for 
Boston ;  and  Barry,  for  Agra.  Priests'  orders, 
on  Rev.  Mr.  M'Ginty,  for  Sydney ;  and  Rev. 
Mr.  Riordon,  for  Madras.  The  young  gentle* 
men  from  the  order  of  St.  Vincent,  and  one 
from  the  diocess  of  Salmore,  received  holy 
orders  on  the  last  occasion. 

Consecration  of  a  CiMtercian  jSbbot, — On 
Wednesday  last  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Foran,  ac- 
companied by  the  Very  Rev.  Dr.  O'Brien,  of 
St.  John's  college,  Waterford,  and  Very  Rev. 
Dr.  Ually,  P.  P.,  Dungarvon,  arrived  at  Mount 
Melleray  Abbey,  Cappoquin.  On  Thursday 
morning,  at  eight  o'clock,  the  ceremony  of 
the  blessing  of  the  new  abbot.  Rev.  Father 
Mary  Joseph  Ryan,  commenced.  Most  im- 
posing was  it,  and  its  having  been  the  irst 
public  consecration  of  an  abbot  in  Ireland 
since  the  so-called  reformation,  made  it 
doubly  interesting.  The  bishop  was  assisted 
throughout  the  ceremony  by  the  Very  Rev. 
Dr.  O'Brien.  Several  of  the  neighboring 
clergy  were  also  in  attendance.  A  great  num- 
ber came  a  long  distance  to  witness  a  cere- 
mony at  once  delightful  and  so  novel.  Amongst 
those  were  the  Very  Rev.  B.  Russell,  0. 8.  D., 
Rev.  Mr.  Crow,  Cork,  Rev.  J.  Mullins,  Car- 
rick-on-Suir,  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Fogarty,  Very 
Rev.  Dr.  Hally,  Rev.  Mr.  Spratt,  P.  P.,  Rev. 
P.  Meany,  Rev.  Messrs.  Wall,  O'DonneU, 
MaigTy&c.,  together  with  several  others,  who 
wore  spendiiig  days  of  retreat  at  the  aUlMy. 


The  abbot  elect  was  assisted  by  the  prior  and 
sub-prior,  master  of  ceremonies,  acolytes,  tho- 
rifers.  Sec.  The  whole  ceremony  occupied 
about  two  hours.  At  its  conclusion,  the  abbot 
was  conducted  through  the  church,  and  estab> 
lished  with  all  powers  in  the  abbatial  stall, 
from  which  he  governs  henceforth  the 
brotherhood,  with  jurisdiction  and  authority 
in  all  spiritual  and  temporal  matters.  When 
this  part  of  the  ceremony  was  over,  the  abbot 
received  all  the  brothers  with  a  father's  tender- 
ness, and  gave  his  solemn  benediction  as  he 
passed  through  the  church  to  the  sacristy, 
concluding  with  a  prayer,  and  thrice  kneeling 
before  the  officiating  prelate,  '*ad  multoi 
annos,"  which  was  responded  to  by  all  the  at- 
tendants and  brethren,  who  manifested  by  their 
joyous  countenances  what  they  interiorly  felt 
on  this  the  happiest  event  since  the  foundation 
of  the  monastery  was  laid.  Refreshments  were 
provided  for  the  bishops  and  clergy,  and  after 
expressing  his  happiness  and  edification  at  the 
day's  proceedings,  his  lordship.  Right  Rev.  Dr. 
Foran,  took  leave  of  the  abbot  and  brothefs, 
and  returned  to  Dungarvon. — Tablet, 

The  Tablet  announces  the  death  and  obse- 
quies of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Crotty,  bishop  of 
Cloyne  and  Ross. 

England. — St.  EdmufuTs  Bury. — The  same 
spirit  of  pious  zeal  and  munificence  that 
prompted  the  noble  eari  of  Shrewsbury,  in  our 
day,  to  erect  that  splendid  edifice  to  God  at 
Cheadle,  led  Sigebert,  thekingof  east  Anglia, 
in  the  year  680,  to  establish  the  first  monas- 
tery, and  to  build  the  first  church  at  St.  Ed- 
mund's Bury,  or  as  it  was  then  called,  <*  Beo- 
deric's-worth."  It  was  dedicated  '*  to  the  ho- 
nor of  the  holy  vii^n  St.  Mary,"  and  its  pious 
founder,  who  became  a  zealous  Christian 
'through  studying  the  literature  of  the  age,  after 
reigning  seven  years,  took  the  tonsure,  and  be- 
came a  monk  upon  his  own  foundation. 

The  two  first  monasteries,  built  of  wood, 
were  destroyed  by  fire,  and  another,  on  a  more 
magnificent  scale,  was  erected  by  Canute,  in 
the  year  1020,  which  **  raised  the  town  to  a 
height  of  splendor  and  consequence  before 
unknown."  The  foundation  stone  was  laid 
by  Ailwin,  bishop  of  Uulm,  and  the  expenses 
of  the  sacred  edifice  were  defrayed  "  by  tbe 
contributions  of  the  piously  disposed."  Canute 
confirmed,  by  royal  charter,  all  former  grants 
and  privileges  to  the  Abbot  and  convent,  and 
conferred  several  new  ones,  of  which  the  mott 
important  was  the  right  of  reserving  fortiielr 
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\  ate  the  portion  of  the  tax  called  *•  Daae- 
geld,*'  levied  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  town. 
Thei e  gifts  were  settled  upon  the  abbey,  with 
a  fearful  curse  on  such  as  should  molest  the 
monks  in  their  possessions ;  and  the  charter, 
signed  by  the  king,  queen,  and  archbishops, 
was  attested  by  thirty-two  nobles,  prelates  and 
abbots.  The  church  was  consecrated  on  St. 
Luke's  Day,  A.  D.  10S2,  by  Agelnothus,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  *•  in  honor  of  Christ, 
the  Virgin  Mary,  and  St.  Edmund."  The 
body  of  the  royal  martyr  was  deposited  in  a 
royal  shrine,  enriched  with  jewels,  and  other 
costly  ornaments ;  and  Canute  himself,  assist- 
ing at  the  devout  ceremony,  offered  his  crown 
at  the  tomb  of  the  saint. 

This  church,  however,  wa»  not  deemed  suf- 
ficiently magnificent  for  the  body  of  the  saint. 
The  monks,  therefore,  resolved  to  erect  ano- 
ther, of  hewn  stone,  which  was  done  under 
the  auspices  of  Abbot  Baldwin,  who  governed 
the  Abbey  from  the  year  1065  to  1097.  Of 
this  Abbot,  and  the  structure  which  arose 
under  his  superintendence,  Lydgate,  the  monk 
of  Bury,  thus  speaks  : — 

«  To  S«ynt  Bdward  he  wu  pbesecfoo, 

To  many  lUokneM  be  did  lemedye ; 

In  nyne  and  twentye  wintert  ye  may  aeen 

A  newe  cherche  he  dyd  edefye, 

Ston  brought  from  Thane  out  orNonnandye 

By  the  ae,  and  set  up  on  the  ttrande. 

At  Ratlysdene,  and  carried  forth  be  lande.*' 

About  twelve  years  were  occupied  in  the 
building  of  this  church,  which  was  construct- 
ed chiefly  of  calcareous  stone,  brought  by  the 
permission  of  William  the  Conqueror,  free  of 
expense,  from  the  quarries  of  Bamack,  in 
Northamptonshire.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
stone,  brought  from  Caen,  in  Normandy,  allud- 
ed to  by  Lydgate,  was  marble,  originally  from 
Italy,  employed  in  the  ornamental  parts  of  the 
building.  This  church,  which  existed  till  the 
time  of  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  was 
in  a  state  of  sufficient  forwardness  to  receive 
the  sacred  remains  in  the  year  1096.  It  was 
605  feet  in  length,  the  transept  212,  and  the 
west  front  240.  At  the  west  end  of  the  build- 
ing were  two  large  side  chapels,  St.  Faith's 
and  St.  Catherine's,  one  on  the  north-west, 
and  the  other  on  the  south-west ;  and  at  each 
end  was  an  octagon  tower,  extending  thirty 
feet  each  way.  The  shrine  of  the  saint  was 
preserved  in  a  semi-circular  chapel  at  the  east 
end.  On  the  north  side  of  the  choir  was  the 
ehapel  of  St.  Mary,  eighty  feet  long,  and  for- 
ty-two broad.  The  chapel  of  St.  Mary  in 
Ciyptis,  supported  by  twenty-four  pillan,  was 


one  hundred  feet  In  lensth,  tnd  eighty  ii 
breadth.  Altogether  the  chnreh  oootiiBMl 
twelve  chapels.  The  height  of  the  iMilding 
is  unknown.  Besides  the  dome  tlien  WM  a 
lofty  tower  over  the  wettem  aisle. 

There  appears  to  have  been  four  grand  gitoi 
of  entrance  to  the  Abbey ;  and  its  lofty  embt^ 
tied  walls  enclosed  within  a  vast  ciretunfef- 
ence  the  body  of  the  monastery,  the  Abbot'k 
palace,  court-jrard,  garden,  olficee,  Sic,  the 
chapter-house,  towers,  cloisters,  ambulatoriet, 
infirmaries,  and  offices  of  all  kinds ;  the  splen- 
did monasterial  church,  extensive  cemtfteiy, 
three  smaller  churches,  and  seven  chapels. 
Beyond  the  circuit  of  the  wall  were  many 
hospitals,  chapels,  and  other  religions  edifices, 
under  the  protection  and  patronage  of  the 
monks,  and  depending  upon  them  fiN*  snppoit. 

The  western  gate,  which  formed  the  grand 
entrance  to  the  abbey,  is  the  only  relic  that 
attests  the  splendor  of  this  tnily  magnifictBt 
establishment.  Of  this  venerable  straetore, 
the  materials  and  workmanship  were  so  ex- 
cellent, that,  without  the  protection  of  a  roof, 
and  without  the  aid  of  repairs,  it  is  as  yet  in  a 
state  of  preservation  almost  perfect.  The 
height  of  this  gate  is  about  sixty-two  leet,  its 
length  fifty,  and  its  breadth  forty-one.  The 
architecture  is  of  the  best  period  of  the  style 
termed  Gothic.  The  composition  is  judicious 
and  harmonious :  in  the  western  front,  rich- 
ness of  design  predominates  ;  in  the  eastern, 
an  elegant  simplicity.  In  the  east  end  is  a 
grand  window  of  three  compartments,  the 
upper  one  of  which  is  splendidly  adorned  with 
tracery  peculiarly  rich  and  elegant.  "This 
window,"  observes  the  Rev.  Mr.  Yates,  in  his 
extended  description  of  this  beautiful  and  in- 
teresting relic  of  the  times  of  Monachism, 
"  must  have  aiforded  a  most  enchanting  and 
interesting  view.  In  the  foieground  wouM 
appear  the  court  and  palace  of  the  Abbot 
with  the  magnificent  and  peaceful  abodes  of 
religion,  impressing  the  imagination  with  sen- 
sations awful  and  sublime ;  then  the  beautiful 
gardens  and  vineyards,  between  which  the 
Lark  and  the  Linnet,  winding  between  high- 
ly decorated  banks  through  a  fertile  valley, 
unite  their  waters  under  the  picturesque  bridge 
at  the  extremity  of  the  monastery ;  and  be- 
yond these,  the  extensive  swelling  fields  of 
St  Edmund's-hill  and  Eld  Grange  gradually 
melt  into  the  horizon,  and  bound  the  prospect.*' 

Leland,  the  great  antiquarian  of  Engbnd* 
who  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VlII  and 
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Edwtrd  VI,  and  died  in  156S,  law  this  mag- 
nificent abbey  in  all  iti  gloiy.  and  has  given 
us  the  following  description  of  it:  **A  monas- 
tery more  noble,  whether  one  consider  the 
endowments,  largeness,  or  unparalleled  mag- 
nificence, the  sun  never  saw.  You  might  in- 
deed say  that  the  monastery  was  a  city  itself; 
so  many  gates,  there  are  some  of  them  of 
brass ;  so  many  towers,  and  a  church,  than 
which  none  can  be  more  magnificent,  and 
subservient  to  which  there  are  three  others, 
also  splendidly  adorned  with  admirable  work- 
manship, and  standing  in  one  and  the  same 
church-yard." 

This  account  of  the  ancient  grandeur  of  this 
abbey  appears  to  correspond  with  the  follow- 
ing description  of  the  town  and  monastery, 
when  they  were  in  high  prosperity,  as  we 
meet  with  it  in  old  English  verse,  that  was 
placed  in  a  curious  window  in  the  Cellerar's 
otfice,  belonging  to  the  abbey,  and  which  from 
Leland*s  description  of  that  place,  we  may 
infer  that  he  had  seen  : 

**  There  i>  a  place  among  tli'  Iceninn  townt, 
WiUi  fruiu'iil  fli'ldfl,  and  verdant  pleasant  downs, 
St.  Edinund'8  Monastery  stand-in  the  same, 
And  from  Uiat  raint  doth  lake  its  name ; 
In  it  ilie  m\al  bounty  much  a^ipears, 
Set  off  wiUi  th-  art  of  best  artificers. 

In  polished  Ptnne,  and  marble  pillars  shown 
And  roof  like  st^irry  sky,  ns  all  must  own ; 
PinnaclM  lowers,  and  walls  wiUi  folding-gates, 
Many  Unie  nionis,  contrivance  delicate ; 
Huch  ]o(iy  inpa  as  seem  to  touch  the  skies, 
YouM  say  it  doth  a  small  city  comprise.*' 

The  abbey,  at  the  time  of  its  greatest 
prosperity,  contained  within  its  walls  eighty 
monks,  fifteen  chaplains,  and  one  hundred  and 
eleven  servants.  The  abbot,  who  had  a  prior, 
sub-prior,  sacrists,  and  other  officers  under 
him,  enjoyed  all  the  privileges  of  the  mitred 
abbots.  It  remained  519  years  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Benedictine  monks,  and  during 
that  time  was  governed  by  thirty-three  abbots. 
At  the  dissolution,  the  revenues  of  the  abbey 
were  valued  by  the  commissioners  at  2,366/. 
l&t.  per  annum,  which  is  considered  to  be 
greatly  below  the  truth ;  and  considering  the 
difference  in  the  value  of  money  and  land  in 
the  present  day,  it  would  have  produced  no 
less  than  50,000/.  per  year. 

Can  we  wonder  that  the  voracious  Henry 
VIII,  opposed  as  he  was  by  the  church  in  his 
wicked  and  sensual  career,  and  desiring  as  he 
did  revenge,  long  sighed  to  be  possessed  of 
the  wealth  of  the  abbacies  which  studded  this 
land,  when  the  unappeasable  tyrant  became 
acquainted  with  the  enonnoos  riches  of  tha 
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church  ?  Can  we  be  surprised  that  kii  coia- 
missionert  should  report  ill  of  ail  the  nligwu 
uuHtuHaiu  of  the  country^  as  that  was  the  only 
pretext  he  could  have  for  destroying  them? 
And  notwithstanding  the  corrupted  accounts, 
the  historical  discrepancies,  which  the  laws 
of  the  country  only  allowed  to  be  published  in 
that  day  as  Us  prefudiee  doen  m  our  oum,  a 
reflecting  mind  will  soon  discover  that  these 
institutions  were  not  that  *<  lump  of  leaven  -' 
so  readily  asserted  by  the  shareholders  of  the 
church  property  in  the  past  and  pretent  time. 

Let  us  see  what  were  the  conditions  at- 
tached to  the  church  and  its  institutions,  by  a 
canon  issued  by  the  bishop  of  York  in  the 
sixth  century:  **Let  the  priests  receive  the 
tithes  of  the  people,  and  keep  a  ^^Titten  ac- 
count of  all  that  has  been  paid  them ;  and 
divide  them  in  the  presence  of  such  as  fear 
God,  according  to  canonical  authority.  Let 
them  set  apart  the  first  share  for  the  repairs  of 
the  church ;  let  them  distribute  the  second  to 
the  poor  and  the  stranger,  with  their  own 
hands,  in  mercy  and  humility ;  and  reserve 
the  third  )>art  to  themselves.*'  And  in  ■*  Phi- 
lip's Life  of  Cardinal  Pole,"  p.  220,  it  is  stated 
that  "  the  abbeys  were  public  schools  for  edu- 
cation, each  of  them  having  one  or  more  per- 
sons set  apart  to  instruct  the  youth  of  the 
neighborhood  without  any  expense  to  the 
parents." 

Recent  events  have  brought  to  light  matter 
connected  with  this  subject,  in  the  late  schism 
which  has  developed  itself  in  the  parish  of 
Tottenham,  respecting  the  enforcement  of  the 
offertory,  by  the  bishop  of  London,  in  that 
district.  Chancellor  Raikes,  in  his  official 
address  to  the  clergy  of  the  dioccss  of  Ches- 
ter, objects  to  the  o'fTertory  on  the  ground  of 
"  the  altered  state  of  the  church  and  the  al- 
tered state  of  the  people  ;*'  although  it  did 
well  at  the  time,  when  "  the  suppression  oi 
the  monasteries  had  cut  off  the  resource  which 
the  poor  were  accustomed  to  derive  ^m  their 
lavish  and  indiscriminate  bounty ;  and  the  law5 
for  the  relief  of  the  indigent  had  not  yet 
passed ;  and  it  seemed  also  desirable  that  the 
reformed  church  should  continue  to  snpply 
what  the  old  church  had  been  acatstomed  to 
give."  This  admission  of  such  a  high  author- 
ity in  the  church  as  Chancellor  Raikes,  is  of 
no  little  importance,  and  is  a  complete  reply 
to  the  fabrications  and  falsehoods  put  forth  in 
almost  every  history,  and  transferred  into 
most  of  the  tnsby  novels  and  the  cheap  pub- 
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Uettions  of  the  day,  that  the  monasteries  and 
convents  of  England  were  inhabited  by  a  sen- 
sual and  selfish  race  of  men. 

To  become  possessed  of  these  wealthy 
places  was  the  chief  object  of  the  sensual 
Henry  VIII,  and  his  advisers,  or  rather  his 
panderers,  in  carrying  on  the  reformation. 
The  land  and  wealth  of  the  monasteries  were 
not  given  to  the  "reformed  church,"  to  be 
secured  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  as  it 
would  have  been  had  their  intentions  been 
pure;  but  distributed  amongst  the  favorites  of 
the  sovereign.  This  it  was  that  opened  their 
eyes  to  the  iniquities  of  the  church ! 

What  golden  opinions  had  they  in  favor  of 
the  **  reformed  church  ?"  The  poor'  were 
robbed  of  their  land,  and  it  was  given  to  the 
rich ;  the  poor  were  pillaged  of  every  acre  of 
land  from  which  they  derived  their  support, 
and  nothing  was  left  them  but  the  casual  con- 
tributions made  for  them  during  the  offertory. 
This  "  insufficient "  mode  of  tvpporting  the 
poor  lasted  fifty  years  before  the  poor  law 
was  introduced.  And  what  were  the  hospitals 
established  for  by  the  pious  munificence  of 
the  monks  of  St.  £dmund*s  Abbey,  but  for 
tiie  comfort  and  succor  of  the  sick.  And 
notwithstanding  that  there  might  be  some 
"leaven"  amongst  them,  their  institutions 
wQl  prove  that  in  "  mercy  and  humanity  " 
they  fed  the  hungry,  clothed  the  naked,  and 
visited  the  sick,  the  widow,  and  the  fatherless. 

But  there  is  another  circumstance  that  will 
endear  the  Abbey  of  St.  Edmund's  to  the 
heart  of  every  Englishman.  It  was  within 
the  walls  of  that  abbey,  whose  mouldering 
ruins  stand  up  for  a  memorial  of  that  glorious 
charter  which  laid  the  foundation  of  British 
liberties;  within  the  confines  of  that  mag- 
nificent temple,  in  the  year  1214,  a  large  body 
of  the  barons,  ecclesiastics  and  laity,  headed 
by  Stephen  Langton,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, produced  the  charter  of  Henry  I,  which 
abrogated  the  stern  laws  of  the  Norman  rule, 
re-established  those  of  the  mild  Edward  the 
Confessor,  and  afler  laying  it  with  all  solem- 
nity upon  the  high  altar,  compelled  the  tyrant 
at  length  to  ratify  the  deed  of  his  predecessor. 
Again  did  they  assemble  on  the  20th  of  No- 
vember, the  feast  of  St.  Edmund,  1215,  and 
with  solemn  steps,  it  is  recorded,  advanced  to 
the  high  altar,  and  made  a  vow  never  to  rest 
till  they  had  obtained  the  objects  for  which 
they  contended;  nor  did  they  stop  in  their 
Boble  career  until  the  signing  of  magna  charts. 


by  the  tyrant  John,  on  the  plains  of  Ruiny- 
mode,  had  laid  a  noble  and  a  true  fouodatioB 
for  the  imperishable  liberties  of  their  native 
country. 

Such  were  the  fruits  of  "monitisA  ntpertU- 
tione!"  Yerily,  our  countrymen  have  been 
long  enough  deceived ;  and  it  is  high  time 
that  they  should  study  such  subjects. 

The  property  of  this  abbey  was  much  di- 
vided, but  as  was  usual  with  the  fruits  of 
sacrilege,  never  held  by  one  family  long  to- 
gether i  indeed,  some  portions  of  it  exchanged 
hands  in  the  firtt  four  months,       W.  £.  S. 

Bury  St.  Edmmd\  Sept.  23,  1846. 

DOMESTIC. 

Archdiocess  or  Baltimorb. — Cirailar 
of  the  M,  Rev.  jirchtrishop. — 1  am  grateful  to 
Divine  Providence  to  be  enabled  to  inform 
the  Rev.  clergy  and  the  laity  of  the  archdio- 
cess that  the  <•  Brothers  of  the  Christian 
Schools"  have  extended  to  us  the  advantages 
of  their  holy  and  admirable  institution.  Their 
first  novitiate  and  school  have  been  opened  at 
Calvert  Hall  in  this  city ;  and  are,  I  trust,  but 
the  precursors  of  many  others  throughout  the 
United  States. 

I  cannot  too  earnestly  entreat  all  charitable 
persons  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  an  un- 
dertaking so  eminently  useful  to  religion  and 
society.  The  faithful  will  read  with  interest 
the  communication  of  the  venerable  brothtr 
director,  inserted  in  this  Magazine. 

■j-Samuei.,  jibp.  Bolt. 

Baltimore,  Nov.  13, 1846. 

The  novitiate  of  the  order  of  the  *«  Brothers 
of  the  Christian  Schools"  has  been  opened  in 
Baltimore.  The  object  contemplated  by  this 
institute,  is  the  religious  and  literary  instruc- 
tion of  male  children,  especially  the  poor. 
The  brothers  are  bound  by  the  three  religious 
vows  of  obedience,  charity  and  poverty,  to 
which  is  added  a  fourth,  that  of  the  gratuitous 
instruction  of  the  poor. 

The  terms  of  admittance  will  be  made 
known,  and  further  information  given,  on  ap- 
plication to  Brother  Leopold, 

Director  of  the  Brothers  m  Baltimore. 

The  Immaculate  Conception. — The  piety  of 
the  clergy  and  laity  throughout  the  United 
States  will  be  gratified  to  learn  that  a  rescript 
has  been  lately  received  at  Baltimore,  from  the 
holy  see,  of  which  the  following  is  a  transla- 
tion: 
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From  an  audience  of  his  holineaa  on  the 
ISth  Sept.,  18-16.  At  the  humble  request  of  the 
M.Rev.  the  archbishop  of  Baltimore,  and  the 
Kt.  Rev.  the  bishops  of  the  U.  States,  assembled 
in  the  6th  provincial  council,  submitted  by  the 
^  undersigned  secretary  of  the  sacred  congrega- 
tion de  Propatranda  Fifle,  our  holy  father  pope 
Pius  IX  graciously  issued  a  perpetual  grant,  by 
which  all  the  cler^  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  both  secular  and  regular,  are  permit- 
ted, in  celebrating  the  mass  and  reciting  the 
office  of  the  cotiception  of  the  most  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary,  on  the  8th  of  December,  and 
durini;  the  octave,  and  also  on  Saturdays  dur- 
ing the  year,  to  add  in  the  prayer,  the  word 
immaculala,  to  say  in  the  preface  Qmceptione 
immaculata,  and  during  the  year  commemora* 
Hone  Conceplionii  immaculata.  It  is  likewise 
permitted  to  all  the  faithful  living  in  the  United 
States,  to  add,  in  the  litany  of  the  B.  Virgin 
Mary,  the  invocation.  Queen  conceived  without 
original  slain  ^  pray  for  lu. 

Given  at  Rome  at  the  office  of  the  said  sa- 
cred congregation,  on  the  day  and  in  the  year 
above  mentioned  ;  gratis,  without  fee  for  any 
reasons  whatsoever. 

[Seal] 

John,  Jlrchbp.  of  Theualonica,  Sec*y. 

The  holy  see  has  not  declared  the  immacu- 
late conception  to  be  an  article  of  faith,  but 
Cardinal  Fransoni,  prefect  of  the  sacred  con- 
gregation of  the  Propaganda  has  expressed  his 
gratification  that,  amidst  the  numerous  peti- 
tions received  from  bishops  throughout  the 
Catholic  world,  demanding  the  definition  of 
this  point,  the  fathers  of  the  sixth  Provincial 
Council  of  Baltimore,  requested  the  privilege 
of  devoutly  mentioning  the  immaculate  con- 
ception in  the  public  and  private  prayers  of 
the  clergy  and  laity. 

Confirmxitinn. — On  the  18th  of  October,  one 
hundred  and  forty-one  persons  were  confirmed 
at  the  church  of  St.  Ignatius,  Mount  Savage, 
near  Cumberland,  and  on  the  25th  seventy- 
two  were  confirmed  at  Hagerstown.  The 
same  holy  rite  was  administered  at  Hancock, 
on  Sunday,  the  15th  of  November,  to  34  persons. 

Taking  the  Fei/.— October  27th,  MissPearce, 
of  Boston,  received  the  veil  at  the  hands  of  the 
M.  Rev.  Archbishop  Kccleston,  in  the  convent 
of  the  Visitation  at  Frederick  city,  Md. 

Tribute  of  Respect. — At  a  late  meeting  of  the 
St.  Peter's  Sunday  School  Society,  the  presi- 
dent having  announced  the  death  of  Mr. 
Thomas  W.  Coyle,  a  late  member,  on  motion 


a  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Joseph  A. 
Keenan  and  Bernard  C.  Read,  were  appointed 
to  draft  resolutions  expressive  of  the  regret 
with  which  the  intelligence  was  received,  and 
of  the  sympathies  of  the  society  with  the 
family  of  the  deceased,  when  the  following 
were  immediately  reported,  and  unanimously 
concurred  in  by  the  society. 

Resolved,  That  this  society  has  learned  with 
unfeigned  regret  the  death  of  its  late  member, 
Thomas  W.  Coyle,  whose  engaging  manners, 
and  mild  disposition,  had  endeared  him  to  all 
who  knew  him,  and  whose  fervent  and  untir- 
ing zeal  in  the  promotion  of  bis  faith,  by  duly 
instilling  its  grand  principles  in  the  minds  of 
youth,  has  gratefully  and  lastingly  enshrined 
him  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  have  witnessed  or 
profited  by  his  exertions. 

Resolced,  That  while  we  bow  down  in  sub- 
mission to  the  will  of  Divine  Providence,  and 
humbly  kiss  his  chastising  nxl,  we  can  not  re- 
frain from  regret  that  one,  in  whom  were  con- 
centred so  many  virtues,  should  so  early  vanish 
from  our  midst,  and  leave  us  to  mourn  over  the 
blight  of  such  cherished  hopes  as  the  rising  of 
his  sun  gave  promise  of  a  happy  realization 
before  it  waned  beyond  its  meridian,  and  the 
extinction  among  men  of  such  worth  as  wat 
centred  in  him. 

Resolved,  That  this  society  sympathize  with 
the  family  of  the  deceased  in  the  loss  they  have 
sustained  by  the  transplantation  of  their  cher- 
ished flower,  yet  acknowledging  consolation  in 
the  belief  that,  though  its  fragrance  is  felt  on 
earth  no  more,  and  its  beauty  is  vanished  away, 
amid  celestial  bowers  where  the  rude  winds  of 
a  stormy  world  can  never  come  to  blight  its 
budding  glory,  it  is  blooming  bright  and  l)eau- 
tiful,  caressed  by  breezes  which  are  the  loves 
of  angels,  and  cheered  by  sunlight  which  is  the 
smile  of  God. 

jSnd  be  ii  further  Resolved,  That  these  reso- 
lutions be  recorded  in  the  minutes  of  this  meet- 
ing, published  in  the  U.  S.  Catholic  Magazine, 
and  a  copy  of  them  be  sent  to  the  family  of  the 
deceased.  James  Quann,  President. 

J.  Caset  Barry,  Secretary. 

Young  Cathotics'  Friend  Society.— At  h  meet- 
ing  of  the  Young  Catholics'  Friend  Society 
held  November  1st,  the  Rev.  Charles  I.  White 
was  elected  an  honorary  member. 

The  following  persons  were  chosen  as  offi- 
cers for  the  next  six  months :  M.  J.  Kelly, 
president;  D.  J.  Foley,  vice-president;  Owen 
O'Brien,  conesponding  secretary;  John  B. 
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Piet,  recording  secretaiy;  Dr.  T.  C.  Atkinson, 
book-keeper;  John  A.  McGreevy,  treasarer; 
George  W.  Webb,  Jos.  £.  £lder,  Thomas 
Walsh,  Wm.  G.  V.  Hull,  George  Slater,  trus- 
tees ;  D.  BlundeU,  steward. 

At  the  same  time,  the  following  resolutions 
were  unanimously  adopted  in  relation  to  the 
death  of  Thomas  W.  Coyle,  late  member  of 
the  society,  in  testimony  of  the  high  estimation 
in  which  he  was  held  by  his  friends  and  asso- 
ciates, and  as  expressive  of  the  feelings  of  re- 
gret which  they  experienced  at  his  prematare 
death. 

Baltimore,  Ncvtmber  1</,  1846. 

Jietolved,  That  it  is  with  feelings  of  the  deep- 
est regret  we  have  been  informed  of  the  de- 
mise of  our  late  friend  and  fellow-member, 
Mr.  Thos.  W.  Coyle,  who  in  life  was  an  orna- 
ment to  society,  and  whose  death  was  a  source 
of  edification  to  all  who  knew  him. 

Resolved,  That  though  he  has  been  taken 
from  amongst  us,  yet  the  remembrance  of  his 
many  qualities  will  long  l>e  cherished  by  those 
who  knew  bim  but  to  love  him. 

Ruotetd,  That  we  sincerely  condole  with 
fhe  family  and  friends  of  the  deceased  in  their 
affliction,  in  the  loss  of  one  so  eminently  distin- 
guished for  his  virtues  as  well  as  his  talents. 

i2Mo/p«d,  That  the  above  resolutions  be  pub- 
lished in  the  U.  S.  Catholic  Magazine,  and  a 
copy  of  them  be  sent  to  his  bereaved  parents. 
M.  J.  Kellt,  PresidenU 

John  B.  Piet,  Recording  Secretary. 

Semi-annual  Report  of  the  Prefident  of  the 
Ytmng  Catholicx*  Friend  Society. — Gentlemen: 
Previous  to  resigning  the  trust  which  your 
kindness  and  conlJUcnce  had  placed  in  my  care, 
I  proceed  to  perform  the  final  duty  consequent 
upon  the  position  I  hold ;  and  in  unfolding  to 
vou  the  present  condition  of  the  affairs  of  our 
a^ociation,  1  trust  your  patience  will  bear 
with  me,  if  in  giving  this  geheral  statement,  I 
•hculd  be  drawn  more  particularly  into  detail. 

You  will  perceive  by  the  secretary's  report 
that  twenty-three  names  have  been  added  to 
your  list  of  active  members  since  the  last  semi- 
annual meeting,  making  the  entire  number  of 
active  members  on  your  roll  two  hundred  and 
thirty-seven,  also  one  honorary  memberelected. 
But  in  consequence  of  some  refusing  or  neglect- 
ing to  pay  their  contributions  for  six  months 
and  upwards,  and  thereby  forfeiting  their  mem- 
bership, 1  am  informed  by  the  «  committee  on 
the  constitution,"  to  whom  you  awarded  full 
power  to  act  in  this  ref  pect,  that  the  names  of 


not  more  thin  two  hundred  active  memben 
will  appear  enrolled  in  the  new  constitation, 
now  in  the  coarse  of  publication.  The  book- 
keeper's report  exhibits-  the  sum  of  $90,621 
received  from  members  for  dues  daring  the 
last  six  months.  By  the  report  of  the  treasu- 
rer, you  will  ascertain  that  the  entire  amount 
received  by  him  since  last  semi-annual  meet- 
ing has  been  $126.25.  and  the  balance  in  the 
treasury  on  the  8d  of  May  last  being  $143.29, 
making  $269.54,  out  of  which  the  sum  of 

j    $145.58  has  been  expended  in  accordance  with 

I   the  designs  of  our  society,  leaving  a  l>alance 

j    on  hand  at  this  time  of  $123.96. 

j  By  the  Stewart's  report  it  will  be  seen  that 
seventy-seven  articles  of  clothing  have  been 
distributed  since  the  3d  of  May  last,  and  two 
hundred  and  ninety-two  articles  are  on  hand 
at  the  present  time. 

It  is  with  profound  regret  I  announce  the 
death  of  a  member  of  our  society  since  last 
semi-annual  report — one  but  lately  allied  him- 
self to  us,  and  had  given  every  promise  of  a 
life  of  usefulness  and  virtue. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  not  advert  to  the 
steadily  increasing  prosperity  of  oar  associa- 
tion, a  fact  which  is  not  only  highly  gratifying 
to  every  member  of  our  body,  but  must  also 
be  looked  upon  with  equal  pleasure  by  every 
friend  of  religion,  moralit}*,  and  humanity. 
Formed,  as  our  society  is,  upon  the  purest 
principles  of  charity,  offering  no  inducements 
of  individual  benefit  whatever,  it  still  exhibits 
the  pleasing  fact  of  a  steady  augmentation. 

I  now  render  to  you,  gentlemen,  the  authori- 
ty you  conferred  upon  mc,  and  I  have,  so  far 
as  laid  in  my  power,  endeavored  to  perform  the 
duties  which  it  imposed. 

Joseph  Victosy. 
Baltimore,  Nov.  1st,  1S46. 
Token  of  Respect. — We  are  permitted  to  in- 
sert the  following  correspondence  which  will 
explain  itself. —  Cath.  Herahl. 
To  the  Most  Rev.  Samwl  Eccteston^ 

Jirchbiihop  of  Baltimore : 
Most  Rev.  Archbishop — The  bishops  of 
the  sixth  council  of  Baltimore,  at  the  close  of 
their  proceedings,  when  you  had  withdrawn 
from  the  council  chaml>er,  unanimously  re- 
solved to  present  you  with  a  cross  and  the 
vases  and  ornaments  belonging  to  an  archie- 
piscopal  "  chapelle,"  as  tokens  of  their  venera- 
tion and  attachment.  The  courtesy,  dignity 
and  kindness  which  have  marked  your  inter- 
course with  your  colleagues,  the  wisdom  and 
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moderation  with  which,  you  have  presided 
over  their  deliberations,  and  the  unbounded 
hospitality  which  you  have  exercised  towards 
them,  demanded  some  expression  of  their  ad- 
miration and  gratitude.  On  me  has  devolved 
the  pleasing  duty  of  presenting  these  sacred 
ornaments  in  the  name  of  all. 

With  sentiments  of  profound  veneration,  I 
have  the  honor  to  be.  Most  Rev.  Archbishop, 
Your  devoted  brother  in  Christ, 

•}- Francis  Patrick, 

Bishop  of  Philadelphia, 

Philadelphia,  Oct,  23d,  1846. 

The  following  is  the  reply  of  the  arch- 
bishop : 

Baltimore,  Nov.  4, 1846. 

Kt.  Rev.  and  Dear  Sir, — I  have  the  honor 
to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  ac- 
companying the  vases  and  ornaments  belong- 
ing to  an  arcbiepiscopal  "  chapelle,'*  presented 
to  me  by  the  bishops  of  the  sixth  provincial 
council  of  Baltimore,  as  a  token  of  their  vene- 
ration and  attachment. 

When  I  was,  at  the  close  of  the  council,  as- 
sured that  I  had  met  the  approval  of  my  Right 
Kev.  brethren,  in  our  official  and  personal  in- 
tercourse, I  felt  myself  honored  and  rewarded 
beyond  my  merits.  Nor  did  1  dream  of  any 
other  token  of  their  indulgent  regard,  until  my 
eyes  reposed  on  the  magnificent  and  costly  or- 
naments presented  and  inscribed  to  me  in  their 
names.  Whether  1  consider  the  splendor  of 
the  giil  itself,  or  the  venerable  and  elevated 
source  from  which  it  emanates,  or  the  delicacy 
of  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  tendered,  1 
am  at  a  loss  for  language  to  express  my  deep 
and  humble  acknowledgments. 

While  I  cordially  offer  you  my  thanks  for 
the  kind  terms  in  which  you  have  made  known 
to  me  the  sentiments  and  munificence  of  the 
fathers  of  the  council,  I  pray  you  to  convey  to 
them,  in  the  way  you  think  best,  this  expres- 
sion of  my  most  profound  gratitude. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be.  Right  Rev.  and  dear 
sir,  with  tlie  greatest  respect  and  attachment. 
Your  brother  in  Christ, 
-}-  Samuel,  jSrchbishop  of  Baltimore. 
Kt.  Rev.  Dr.  Kenrick,  Bishop  ofPhilad. 

DiocEss  OF  Philadelphia. — Dedication. 
The  church  of  St.  Anne,  Port  Richmond,  was 
dedicated  on  Sunday  last,  by  the  Very  Rev. 
F.  X.  Gartland,  and  a  sermon  preached  by  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Hughes,  bishop  of  New  York, 
after  which  a  collection  was  taken  up,  which, 
notwithstanding  the  unfavonble  state  of  the 


weather,  amounted  to  $380.  The  bishop 
preached  again  in  the  evening  at  St.  John's 
cathedral,  when  a  collection  was  taken  up  for 
the  benefit  of  the  new  church,  which,  we  un- 
derstand, amounted  to  about  $200.— Catholic 
Herald, 

DiocEss  OF  New  York.— Cbn/Irma/ion. — 
On  Sunday,  Oct.  25th,  tliis  holy  sacrament 
was  administered  by  our  Rt.  Rev.  bishop  to 
one  hundred  and  thirty -five  peisons,  in  St. 
Peter's  church,  Jersey  city.  Among  the  adults 
confirmed  eight  are  converts,  two  of  whom, 
Stanley  A.  Griswold,  M.  D.  and  lady,  are  na- 
tives of  Connecticut.  Dr.  Griswold  is  a  near 
relative  of  the  late  Episcopal  prelate  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  of  a  family  distinguished  by  its 
piety  and  learning.  Four  of  the  happy  con- 
verts confirmed  on  this  occasion  were  (had 
been?)  also  of  the  Episcopal  church,  and  art 
natives  of  England. 

The  remark  of  a  Protestant  gentleman  after 
hearing  the  bishop  preach,  that  **  a  few  such 
men  might  soon  enlarge  the  fold  of  the  Cath- 
olic church  in  this  country,"  shows  that  to  a 
Protestant  mind  no  difference  is  perceived  be- 
tween persuasion  and /ai'/A,  things  to  the  mind 
of  a  Catholic  about  as  different  as  motion  and 
rest.  Eloquence  is  only  a  human  power,  but 
that  by  which  the  mind  in  its  aspirations  for 
truth  is  satisfied,  and  by  which  millions  of 
souls  are  carried  to  repose  on  the  immutable 
rock  of  faith,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  divine. 
Freeman's  Journal, 

On  Sunday,  the  8th  November,  the  Rt. 
Rev.  Dr.  Hughes  administered  the  sacra- 
ment of  confirmation  in  the  church  of  Our 
Lady,  at  Cold  Springs.  The  number  con- 
firmed was  small,  but  among  them  were  several 
converts,  including  an  officer  of  the  army 
and  his  amiable  lady. — Ibid. 

Ordination. — On  Wednesday,  the  21st  Oct., 
the  Rev.  Patrick  Murphy  was  promoted  to  the 
holy  order  of  priesthood,  in  St.  Patrick's 
cathedral— the  same  Rev.  gentleman  having 
received  the  orders  of  sub- deacon  and  deacon- 
ship  on  the  two  preceding  days. — Ibid, 

Taking  the  Veil.—  On  the  13th  November, 
four  young  ladies  received,  at  the  hands  of  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Hughes,  the  white  veil  in  the 
convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Astoria.  Three 
of  the  candidates  are  natives  of  Philadelphia, 
the  other  is  of  this  c'liy.— Ibid. 

DiocEss  OF  Boston. — Confirmation  in 
Taunton. — On  last  Sunday,  being  the  feast  of 
All  Saintly  the  holy  sacrament  of  confirma- 
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tion  was  administered  by  the  Right  Rev. 
Bishop  Fitzpatrick,  in  St.  Mary's  church, 
Taunton.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson,  pastor.  High 
mass  was  sung  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Williams,  of 
the  cathedral  of  the  Holy  Cross.  Of  those  who 
received  the  holy  unction,  seventy  were  chil- 
dren, who,  having  been  duly  prepared,  bad 
the  happiness  of  making  their  first  commun- 
ion on  the  same  day. — B.  Pilot, 

DiocEss  OF  Cincinnati. — Episcopal  Visi- 
iaiioH. — There  were  one  hundred  and  six 
persons  confirmed  at  St.  Augustine's,  Min- 
ster, St.  Henry's,  Mercer  county,  and  in  the 
new  church  of  the  "  Holy  Family,"  Darke 
Co.,  which  was  blessed  on  the  I5th  October. 
The  new  convent  and  academy  of  the  »» Sis- 
ters Pretios.  Sang."  at  St.  John's,  is  already 
finished,  and  the  brick  for  the  new  church  to 
be  built  in  Minster  is,  in  part,  burned.  The 
increase  of  the  numbers  in  these  congrega- 
tions, and,  above  all,  their  fidelity  to  their 
religious  duties,  are  truly  gratifying. 

The  new  church  of  the  Holy  Cross,  at  Co- 
lumbus, is  slowly,  but  steadily,  advancing 
towards  completion.  It  will  be  among  the 
beat  in  the  diocess,  and,  like  that  of  Piqua, 
aJbrds  the  roost  edifying  evidence  of  what 
seal  and  piety  can  accomplish,  notwithstand- 
ing paucity  of  numbers  and  resources.  There 
were  twenty-eight  persons,  five  or  six  being 
converts,  confirmed  in  the  old  chapel. 

The  new  church  of  Circleville,  Pickaway 
Co.,  was  blessed  on  Friday,  23d  inst.  It  is 
called  the  church  of  St.  John  Baptist,  and  is 
also  very  creditable  to  the  piety  of  the  pastors 
and  the  fiock  by  whom  it  was  commenced 
and  completed.  Rev.  Mr.  Young,  of  Lancas- 
ter, and  Rev.  Mr.  Schonat,  of  Columbus,  as- 
sisted at  the  dedication. 

There  were  seventy-one  confirmed  in  the 
new  church  of  St.  Peter,  Cbillicothe,  on  the 
4th  Sunday  of  October.  This  church  has  cost 
Jtetween  ten  and  eleven  thousand  dollars,  and 
is  worth  what  it  cost,  being  solid,  spacious 
and  beautiful.  The  debt  is  about  $4,000, 
which,  we  trust,  the  balance  still  due  on  the 
subscription  paper,  and  probably,  other,  at 
least,  equally  sure  resources,  will  be  sufficient 
to  liquidate.  The  church  music  at  Columbus 
and  Cbillicothe  is  not  only  edifying,  but  as 
good,  we  think,  as  can  l>e  heard  out  of  the 
cathedral  churches. — C.  Telegraph. 

There  were  thirty-four  persons  confirmed 
on  last  Sunday,  in  Hamilton,  some  of  whom 
were  converts.    Rev.  Mr.  Juncker  sang  high 


mass,  and  also  preached  in  Germmn  in  the 
afternoon.  The  bishop  preached  in  the  mon- 
ing  and  at  7  o'clock,  P.  M.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  congregation,  held  in  the  afternoon,  a 
spirited  subscription  was  made  and  arrange- 
ments concluded  for  the  immediate  purchase 
of  a  cemetery  .^Z6id. 

Ordmo/ton.— Mr.  John  Henry  Lnera,  a  stu- 
dent of  the  Diocesan  Seminary,  was  ordained 
subdeacon  by  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Piirceii,  in  St. 
Peter's  cathedral,  on  All  Saints'  Day.  On 
the  feast  of  St.  Charles  he  was  ordained  dea- 
con, and  on  St.  Martin's  day  (11th  Nov  ) 
priest. — Ibid, 

Diocess  of  Louisville. — DedieaHon,— 
On  the  4th  of  October,  a  large  concourse  of 
people  assembled  to  assist  at  the  dedication  of 
the  new  Catholic  church  at  Mount  Washing- 
ton, which  was  opened  on  that  day  for  divine 
service  under  the  patronage  of  the  glorious 
apostle  of  the  Indies,  ^.t.  Francis  Xavier.  For 
the  little  fiock  of  that  town  and  neighborhood 
it  was  a  joyous  occasion,  to  see  their  patient 
and  persevering  exertions  and  sacrifices,  en- 
couraged as  they  had  been  by  the  good  will 
and  pecuniary  aid  of  some  of  their  Protestant 
fellow  citizens,  at  length  crowned  with  suc- 
cess. The  church  is  a  neat  frame  edifice  of 
dimensions  amply  adequate  to  meet  the  wants 
of  the  congregation. 

There  were  three  clergymen  present  at  the 
dedication,  viz :  Rev.  Messrs.  Elliot,  McGuire, 
and  Bruyere.  Previously  to  commencing  tlie 
ceremonies,  the  Rev.  Mr.  McGuire  briefly  and 
clearly  explained  their  signification.  The 
same  Rev.  gentleman  preached  during  the 
mass ;  the  audience  was  very  attentive  and 
seemingly  much  interested. 

In  the  afternoon  Mr.  McGuire  again  ad- 
dressed an  audience  as  large  as  in  the  morn- 
ing.    He  selected  his  text  from  Ephesians  iv, 

i    SI.    He  was,  in  this  discourse,  even  more  elo- 

!    quent  than  in  those  of  the  morning,  and  gave 

:   general  satisfaction. 

Diocess  of  St.  Louis.— -E^'sc.  ViniatioA. 

:  At  Jefferson  City.  Uth  October,  Bishop  Bar- 
ron confirmed  thirty -three  persons.  At  St. 
Joseph's  church,  Westphalia,  Cole  county,  on 
the  Nth  ult.  he  confirmed  ninety-seven  per- 
sons ;  the  cemetery  attached  to  this  church 
was  consecrated  on  the  following  day.  At  the 
church  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Osage  county,  on 
the  15th  ult.  the  number  confirmed  was  forty- 
seven.  On  the  16th  ult.  at  the  church  of  the 
Immaculate   Conception,    Osage   co.,  tbcrt 
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were  ninety-one  confirmed.  On  the  18tb  ult. 
the  bishop  solemnly  blessed  the  new  church 
of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  at  Twist,  Cole  county. 
The  number  of  confirmations  amounted  to 
sixty-five.  On  Monday,  the  19th,  the  ceme- 
tery attached  to  this  church  was  consecrated. 
At  the  church  of  the  Assumption  of  the  B. 
Virgin  Mary,  Manitou  county,  the  bishop 
confirmed  thirty-three  persons,  on  the  22d  ult. 
On  the  Saturday  following  he  arrived  in  Boon- 
ville,  where,  on  tlie  following  day,  Sunday, 
the  25th,  he  confirmed  forty-six  persons.  On 
the  4th  of  November,  he  visited  Ihe  congrega- 
tion of  Dutsoe,  Warren  county,  where  he  ad- 
ministered the  sacrament  of  confirmation  to 
thirty-two  persons.  Five  miles  above  Mar- 
thasville,  Warren  county,  at  the  church  of  St. 
Ignatius,  thirty  were  admitted  to  confirmation 
on  the  6th  inst.  On  the  8th  ult.  the  church  of 
St.  Francis  Xavier,  Washington,  Franklin 
county,  was  solemnly  blessed  by  the  bishop, 
who,  on  the  same  occasion,  confirmed  one 
hundred  and  two  persons.— GotAo/ic  Newi 
Letter, 

DiocEss  or  Little  Kock. — Ordination. 
On  the  16th  of  September,  the  Kt.  Rev.  bishop 
Byrne,  conferred  the  clerical  tonsure  and  mi- 
nor orders  on  Mr.  Patrick  Canavan,  and  por- 
ter and  lector  on  Mr.  John  Whelan.  On  the 
18th  Mr.  Canavan  received  the  holy  order  of 


sub-deacon,  and  on  the  19th,  the  holy  order  of 
deacon.  The  bishop  has  lately  visited  the  sta* 
tions  in  Jeflferson  county  and  confirmed  four 
persons. 

DiocESs  OF  PiTTSBUBG.— On  the  15th 
Nov.  220  persons  were  confirmed  at  St.  Paul's, 
Pittsburg.— P.  Catholic. 

DiocEss  OF  New  Oblbans.— De^icolion. 
The  new  church  of  the  Annunciation  at  New 
Orleans,  was  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  God, 
by  the  V.  Rev.  Mr.  Rousselon,  vicar  general, 
on  Sunday,  25th  of  October.— Prop.  Cath, 

Confirmation. — On  the  4th  of  November 
twenty-two  persons  were  confirmed  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Charles.— /6u/. 

New  Yobk  Chubchman.— The  historical 
errors  recently  committed  by~  this  journal,  in 
connection  with  the  subject  of  the  papal  su- 
premacy, will  be  noticed  at  length  as  soon  as 
our  space  will  pei mit. 

To   COBRESPONDENTS    AND    RbADEBS.— 

Berlin  and  Rome  has  been  received,  as  well 
at  a  very  interesting  series  of  Letters  from  a 
Rev.  gentleman,  who  has  been  laboring  for 
many  years  among  the  western  Indians.  In 
our  next  number  we  hope  to  lay  before  tha 
reader  a  valuable  collection  of  papers.  That 
number,  besides  being  printed  on  paper  of  a 
finer  quality,  will  be  embellished  with  a  band- 
some  engraving. 
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jt  Dictionary  of  the  Enf^lith  Language,  con- 
taining the  Pronunciation,  Etymology  and 
Explanation  of  all    Words   authorized  by 
Eminent  Writers,  ^c.    By  Alexander  Reid, 
A.M.    New  \rork:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.; 
Philadelphia,  G.  S.  Appleton.    Baltimore  : 
John  Murphy.    12mo.  pp.  572. 
This  dictionary  was  intended  by  the  com- 
piler chiefly  for  the  use  of  schools,  and  is  the  best 
we  have  adap»ted  to  this  purpose.    It  embraces 
all  the  words  in  our  language  that  are  authorized 
by  classical  writers  for  ordinary  use,  giving  at 
the  same  time  their  derivation  and  pronuncia- 
tion.  Appended  to  the  dictionary  is  a  copious 
▼ocabulanr  of  the  roots  of  English  words, 
which  wiU  afford  much  instruction  to  the  stu- 
dent.   The  list  of  Greek.  Latin  and  Scripture 
-iroper  names,  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  will 
e  found  equally  serviceable. 
An  excellent  introduction  has  been  prefixed 
to  this  edition  of  Reid's  Dictionary,  by  Pro- 
ffMor  Reed,  of  the  Univenity  cm  Pennfyl- 
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vania,  whose  philosophical  remarks  and  cita- 
tions deserve  an  attentive  perusal.  It  would 
be  well  for  the  purity  of  our  language  and 
for  the  cause  of  public  morals,  if  these  obser- 
vations were  more  practically  considered  by 
certain  conductors  of  the  public  press,  whose 
vehicles  of  information,  by  the  introduction  of 
every  species  of  vulgarism,  tend  in  no  small 
degree  to  corrupt  the  popular  mind,  together 
with  the  dialect  which  serves  for  the  commu- 
nication of  its  ideas.  The  writer  has  justly 
observed,  after  Milton,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  no 
small  importance  whether  the  language  of  m 
people  be  pure  or  corrupt,  or  Uieir  daily 
speech  be  characterized  by  inaccuracy  of  ex- 
pression. For,  the  degeneracy  of  a  language 
IS  sure  to  be  followed  or  accompanied  by  a 
corresponding  degeneracy  of  sentiments  and 
feelings ;  and  hence  the  duty  of  all,  as  far  at 
possible,  to  aim  at  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  vernacular  tongue,  and  in  speaking  or 
writing  it,  to  abstain  from  every  form  of 
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speech  at  variance  with  authoritative  usage. 
We  are  much  surprised  to  find  that  Professor 
Reed  has  overlooked  a  grammatical  error  of 
some  moment,  in  the  preface  of  the  author. 
The  fault  we  allude  to  is  a  want  of  agreement 
in  the  tenses  of  verbs,  and  has  been  committed 
in  the  first  sentence  of  the  tilth  page,  and  in 
the  first  sentence  of  the  second  paragraph  on 
the  following  page.  The  accord  of  tenses  is 
not  less  essentiaT  to  the  meaning  of  a  sen- 
tence, than  is  the  proper  use  of  words. 
The  Poetical  Works  of  Robert  Southey,L.L,D. 

{lat£  Poet  Laureate) t  collected  by  himself, 

ji  neiD  edition.    New  York:  D.  Appleton 

&c   Co. ;    Philadelphia,  George    Appleton. 

Bait. :  John  Murpny.    Royal  8vo.  jip.  841. 

This  is  a  magnificently  executed  edition  of 
Southey's  poems,  and  comprisen  some  metri- 
fcal  compositions  that  were  never  before  pub- 
lished. The  volume  is  also  illustrated  with 
eight  fine  steel  engravings. 
«f  Course  of  Reading  far  Common  Schools  and 

the  lower  clusies  of  jJcademies,  4rc.    By  H. 

Mandeville,  Prof,  of  Moral   Science  and 

Belles  Lettres,  in  Hamilton  College.     New 

York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  &.c.  Baltimore  : 

John  Murphy.     l2mo.  pp.  377. 

The  author  of  this  work  deserves  much 
praise  for  the  excellent  plan  which  he  has 
nere  deviled,  for  instructing  the  English  stu- 
dent in  the  important  but  much  neglected  art 
of  vocal  reading.  The  first  part  consists  of  a 
grammatical  outline,  iuilicatiiig  the  use  of  let- 
ters, syllables  and  words ;  the  second  contains 
a  description  of  all  the  varieties  of  sentences 
to  be  found  in  our  language,  followed  by  a 
WUnerous  train  of  examples,  by  which  the 
piipil  becomes  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
sentential  structure;  and  in  the  third  the 
learner  is  exercised  in  paragraphs  arranged  in 
the  form  ot  ordinary  discourse.  The  advan- 
tages of  this  book  over  the  usual  courses  of 
reading,  are  numerous  and  important.  It  con- 
stitutes a  kind  of  anatomy,  which  unfolds  to 
the  student  the  various  elements  and  resources 
of  language ;  it  lays  the  foundation  of  an  in- 
telligent delivery  in  reading  and  speaking, 
and  stores  the  mind  with  rrihciples  that  must 
greatly  facilitate  the  task  of  composition. 
Chrestomazia  ItaUana :  a  collection  of  selected 
.^  pieces  in  Italian  proH,  designed  as  a  class 
^ .  reading- book  for  beginners  in  the  study  of  the 

Italian  language.  By  £.  Felix  Foresti,  L. 
-I*.  D.  &c.    N.  York ;  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 

&c.    Bait:  John  Murphy.    12mo.  pp.  298. 

J  udging  from  the  character  of  the  authors 
from  whose  works  the  materials  of  this  compi- 
lation have  been  drawn,  we  may  infer  that  it 
is  in  general  well  adapted  to  the  object  in 
view ;  but  it  is  not,  as  a  book  of  this  kind 
shouM  be,  altogether  free  from  matter  calcula- 


ted to  pervert  the  mind  of  youth.  The  com- 
piler has  made  bia  extracts  principally  fiom 
authors  of  the  modem  Italian  school,  tiecause 
they  have  written,  he  says,  "  in  a  tone  and 
spirit  more  in  accordance  with  the  opinions 
and  taste  of  the  present  dav."  Among  these, 
however,  we  should  carefully  distinguish  the 
writer  who  is  governed  by  principles  of  radi- 
calism and  infidelity,  the  enemies  of  religion 
and  social  order,  from  him  who  is  the  advo- 
cate of  reform  only  so  far  as  it  may  tend  to 
strengthen  the  honda  of  society  and  aid  the 
influence  of  religious  truth  over  the  popular 
mind.  Neither  the  people  of  this  nor  the 
people  of  any  other  country  can  be  benefitted 
by  the  spirit  which  pervades  the  writioES  of 
such  men  as  Mazzini.  The  example  u'bich 
he  has  set  before  his  contemporaries,  has  been 
only  a  subject  of  alarm  and  sorrow  for  the 
friends  of  peace  and  religion  in  his  native  land, 
and  his  principles  should  be  carefully  withheld 
from  the  notice  of  our  youth,  instead  of  l>eing 
obtruded  in  the  school  book  and  with  the 
effect  of  authority,  upon  their  attention. 

The  Opal  for  1847;  ^  pure  gift  for  the  Holy- 
days.    Ldited  by  John  Keese,  with  illustra- 
tions by  J.  G.  Cfhapman.    New  York:    J. 
C.  Hiker,  129  Fulton  st.    Bait.:  J.  Murphy. 
We  have  looked  over  this  annual  for  tlie 
Holydays,  and  were  much  pleased  with  :he 
greater  part  of  its  contents.    It  is  enriched  by 
the  contributions  of  many  distinguished  wri- 
ters.   The  story  of  Bertha,  if  story  it  may  be 
called,  will  be  admired  for  the  polish  and  ele- 
gance of  its  diction,  as  well  the  richness  of  its 
sentiment.  It  is  from  the  gifted  pen  of  Mrs.  Si- 
goumey.    The  illustrations  are  most  of  them 
designed  with  great  boldness  and  talent,  and 
are  all  executed  with  skill  and  care. 
Jack  Datchett.the  Clerk:  Jjn  Old  Man's  Talt. 
Baltimore  :   H.  Colburn,  206  Baltimore  st. 
This  is  an  interesting  little  story ;  its  moral 
is  unexceptionable  and  the  interest  awakened 
by  it  is  well  sustained  throughout.    The  book 
appears  to  be  the  production  of  an  Episcoi'd- 
lian.  Had  it  been  the  work  of  a  Catholic.  Mr. 
Jack  Datchett  and  his  sister  would  have  been 
recommended  to  a  different  course  of  spiritual 
reading  from  that  which  appears  to  have  oc- 
cupied their  happy  evenings. 
Primary  Lessons :  being  a  Speller  and  Reader 
on  an  original  plan.    By  Albert  D.  Wright. 
&c.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co..  Sic 
Baltimore:  John  Murphy.    ]8mo.  pp.  144. 
The  school  teacher  will  nnd  in  this  primer  a 
valuable  aid'in  imparting  the  elements  of  read- 
ing.   It  is  distinguished  by  Its  practical  char- 
acter, avoiding  the  use  of  unmeaning  sylla- 
bles and  passing  at  once  from  the  knowledge 
of  letters  to  their  use  in  familiar  words. 
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